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CHAPTER  I. 
NARRATIVE  OF  CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  TRANSACTIONS. 


Henry  VIL— a.d.  1485. 


Obiat  8bal  or  HtXBT  VII. 


FTER  the  death  of 
Richard,  the  person 
.  that  gave  most  un- 
easiness to  the  con- 
queror of  Bosworth 
Field  was  Edward 
Plantagenet,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  son  and 
heir  to  the  late  Duke 
of  Clarence,  who  for 
some  time  had  been 
kept  a  prisoner  in 
the  manor-house  of 
Sheriff- Hutton,  in 
Yorkshire,  by  the  jealous  fears  of  his  uncle  Rich- 
ard. This  unfortunate  boy  was  indisputably  the 
next  heir  of  the  House  of  York  after  the  Princess 
Elizabeth ;  he  had  even  at  one  time  been  treated 
by  his  uncle  Richard  III.  as  heir  apparent;  and 
as  be  was  already  in  his  fifteenth  year,  he  was  not 
likely  to  be  overlooked  by  Henry,  who  had  **  the 
ingenious  forecast  of  the  subtle  serpent."  Before 
leaving  Leicester,  he  sent  Sir  Robert  Willoughby 
to  remove  the  captive  from  Sheriff-Hutton  to  Lon- 
don, where  the  young  prince,  "  bom  to  perpetual 
calamity,  was  incontinent  in  the  Tower  of  London 
put  under  safe  and  sure  custody."*    His  heart 

VOL.  II. 


must  have  sunk  as  he  saw  the  prison  chosen  for 
him  by  the  new  king,  the  walls  of  which  had  so 
recently  heard  (as  was  generally  believed)  the 
dying  moans  of  his  two  cousins.  At  Sheriff-Hut- 
ton Edward  Plantagenet  had  for  a  short  time  a 
fellow  prisoner,  if  not  a  companion,  in  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  who  had  been  sent  thither  by  her  uncle 
Richard  soon  after  the  failure  of  .his  scheme  for 
marrying  her.*  This  lady,  not  long  after  Edward 
Plantagenet's  removal  to  the  Tower,  was  brought 
up  to  London  "  with  a  numerous  attendance  as 
well  of  noblemen  as  honourable  matrons,"  and  was 
there  lodged  with  her  mother,  the  queen  dowager, 
"Elizabeth  Woodville,  who  was  quite  ready  to  take 
another  turn,  and  adapt  herself  to  any  circum- 
stances, if  they  held  out  a  prospect  of  gratifying 
her  ambition. 

From  Leicester  Henry  travelled  by  easy  jour- 
neys towards  the  capital.  The  "  rustical  people  " 
on  every  side  of  the  way  assembled  in  vast  num- 
bers, and  with  great  joy  clapped  their  hands  and 
shouted,  "  King  Henry !  king  Henry !"  and  when 
he  approached  the  city  on  the  27th  of  August,  five 
days  after  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  companies,  all  clad  in  violet,  met 
him  at  Honisey  Wood,  and,  with  great  pomp,  con- 
veyed him  through  the  city  to  St.  Paul's  church, 

•  S«e  ante,  p.  128. 
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where  he  ofiPered  his  three  standards  on  the  high 
altar, — one,  an  image  of  St.  Greorge ;  the  second,  a 
red  dragon;  the  third,  a  dun-cow;  and  after 
prayers  said  and  Te  Deum  sung,  he  departed  to 
the  hishop's  palace,  and  there  sojourned  a  season ; 
during  which  time  plays,  pastimes,  and  pleasures 
were  showed  in  every  part  of  the  city.*  These 
profane  amusements  were  interspersed  with  re- 
ligious pageants:  immense  processions  were  or- 
dered to  express  the  hearty  and  humhle  thanks  of 
the  people^  who,  it  was  said  (rather  prematurdy)i 
had  heen  restored  to  liberty  and  freedom.  The 
concourse  of  people  in  the  capital  and  their  con- 
stant meeting  in  gteat  crowds  appears  to  have 
spread  a  dise^e  whibli  had  beeti  for  some  time 
raging  with  less  violence  in  the  provinces.!  The 
"  siireating  Hickness,'*  as  it  was  called  ftom  one  of 
its  symptottis,  ift  not  eadjr  of  desci'ititioti ;  but  it 
was  an  efiidethic  that  cominitted  great  ravages,  and 
which,  like  the  plague,  gener^ljr  proved  fatal 
l^itiiiti  A  Vert  fltidrt  tiihe.  It  begah  in  London 
Hhotit  tiie  iiiit  of  Septernkt  and  continued  till  the 
end  df  October.  According  to  one  old  writer,  it 
^a»  a  ilew  kind  of  sickness  coming  suddenly 
thttnigh  ihe  iHrhble  realtiij  Und  btlie  very  fatal  to 
lord  tuaytM  tlttd  kldermeil,  pi^dbj^bly^  ite  slibuld 
say,  because  liiese  ftiiietitttitoie§/^ete  mUch  ex- 
posed duriiig  tiie  Celebrations  ^e  have  inentidhed : 
**  so  th^t  of  all  theiil  th^t  sickeiled  there  itas  not 
one  amoiigst  ail  huildred  that  edca^ed,  insomuch 

*  HalL— Stow.  Hehry  #tlU!trd  London  in  A  claraiy,  dote  car- 
ria|{e,  eareftiUy  ahnt  up  ho  as  to  conceal  his  perkoo.  The  Londoneri, 
who  had  always  been  accustomed  to  see  their  kings  ride  on  horse- 
Iwck.  IhonKht  tliis  a  very  bad  siirn. 

f  It  will  be  remembered  that  Stanley  excused  his  non-attendance 
on  King  Richard  by  saving  that  he  was  laid  up  with  the  sweating 
aickneu.~See  ante,  p.  IS9. 


that,  beside  the  great  number  which  deceased 
within  the  city  of  London,  two  mayors  successively 
died  of  the  same  disease  within  eight  days,  and  six 
aldermen  also."*  We  are  not  told  that  this  visi- 
tation, so  inauspicious  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
reign  and  dynasty,  was  held  to  be  a  judgment, 
though  it  may  have  been  so  considered  by  some  of 
the  tosing  party,  who  had  no  historians.  When 
the  malady  abated,  Henry  prepared  for  his  corona- 
tion. On  the  eve  of  St.  Simon  and  Jude  he  rode 
from  Kennington  unto  Lambeth,  and  there  dined 
with  Thomas  Bourchier,  Cardinal -Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ;  and  after  dinner,  with  a  goodly  com- 
pany of  lords,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  he 
went  by  land  towards  London,  his  nobles  riding, 
'^  after  the  guise  of  France,  upon  small  hackneys, 
two  and  two  upoii  a  horse  ;^'  and.  at  London-bridge 
end,  he  was  met  and  welcomed  by  John  Warde, 
the  new  mayor^  with  his  brethren  and  the  crafts. 
The  king  took  up  his  lodgine  in  the  Tower.  There, 
on  the  following  day^  the  28th  df  October^  he  made 
a  number  of  promotions.  Itis  uncle  Jasper,  Earl 
of  Pembrbke,  was  made  Duke  of  Bedford;  the 
Lottl  Stanley,  'i^hd  had  put  the  crown  upon  hia 
head  on  Bosworth  Field,  ^as  made  Earl  of  Derby ; 
and  Sir  Edward  Couiien&jr  was  riiised  to  the  rank 
of  Earl  df  OeVdttshire.  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  Sir 
John  Cheneyj  Sir  tiumphtej:  Stanley,  With  nme 
others,  were  cteated  khights  bahiierets.  On  the 
30th  of  October  tteiirjr  was,  with  all  cetemonies 
accustomed,  aiiointed  arid  crdWned  kiiig,  by  Bour- 
chier, the  cardinal-archbishop  who,  little  more 
than  two  years  before,  had  performed  the  same 
ceremonies  for  Richard.     It  was  declared  now,  as 

•  Hall. 
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then,  that  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  unanimously 
concorred,  and  that  the  sacred  ceremonial  would 
render  sacred  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  But 
Henry's  first  eare  was  to  provide  himself  with 
soother  and  less  spiritual  lund  of  protection :  he 
ordained  a  numher  of  chosen  archers,  hdng  strong 
sad  hardy  fellows,  to  give  daily  attendance  on  his 
person,  and  these  he  named  Yeomen  of  the  Guards. 
This  hody-guard  was  considered  at  first  as  a 
startling  innovation,  and  excited  some  jealousy  and 
disgust  among  the  people.^ 

On  the  7th  of  November  he  met  his  parliament 
it  Westminster  for  the  proper  establishing  of  all 
things.  It  seems  quite  certain  that  Henry,  from 
the  faatde  of  Bosworth  Field  to  the  last  days  of  his 
life,  considered  himself  indebted  for  the  throne  to 
his  sword,  and  he  always  fixed  that  battle  as  the 
epoch  of  his  accession.f  Now,  when  the  commons 
waited  upon  him  to  present  their  speaker,  he  told 
them  th^  he  had  come  to  the  throne  '*  by  just 
title  of  inheritance,  and  by  the  sure  judgment  of 
God,  who  had  given  him  the  victory  over  his 
enemy  in  the  field."  The  hereditary  right  thus 
auerted  was  at  once  a  lie  and  an  absurdity,  but 
there  was  little  fear  of  its  being  challenged ;  the 
■econd  clause  scarcely  contained  more  truth,  for 
Henry  had  prevailed  and  Richard  had  fallen,  not 
by  the  sword,  but  by  treachery  and  disaffection, 
and  the  claim  was  of  far  too  dangerous  a  nature  to 
be  put  finth  in  its  nakedness ;  seeing  that  the  right 
of  conquest,  if  allowed,  would  vest  in  Henry  the 
honours  and  estates  of  all  men,  since  they  had  held 
them  of  the  prince  conquered.  This  clause,  which 
was  made  secondary,  was  therefore  accompanied 
hv  an  assamnce  that  every  man  should  continue  '*  to 
enjoy  his  rights  and  hereditaments,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  such  persons  as  in  the  present  parlia- 
ment should  be  punished  for  their  offences  against 
his  royal  majesty.''  It  was  found  immediately 
that  a  great  many  of  the  members  of  the  new 
House  of  Commons  were  persons  attainted  and 
outlawed  by  Richard  or  his  brother  Edward,  for 
their  adherence  to  the  House  of  Lancaster,  or  for 
(Aher  causes ;  and  it  was  also  remarked  that  Henry 
himself,  who  had  called  this  parliament,  had  been 
sUainted.  The  commons  therefore  questioned 
whether  their  house  were  lawfully  constituted,  and 
the  king,  to  his  great  displeasure,  was  obliged  to 
Tefer  the  case  to  all  the  judges,  who  assembled  in 
the  Exchequer  Chamber.  The  opinion  delivered 
was  prudent,  and  of  a  jiut  temperament  between 
law  and  expediency.^  The  judges  determined  that 
Rich  membera  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  were 
Attainted  by  course  of  law  must  forbear  taking 
♦k.: ._  ^jn  ^  j^  should  be  passed  for  the 


their 


reversal  of  their  attainder :  as  for  what  regarded 
the  king  himself,  they  asserted  it  as  a  maxim, 
|hat  the  crown  takes  away  all  defects  and  stops 
in  blood;  and  that,  from  the  time  the  king  took 
upon  himself  royal  authority,  the  fountain  was 
cleared,  and  all  attainders  and  corruptions  of  blood 


•  H«U.«S|i>v. 


f  Kr  H«rH9  Nicdaf ,  ChnHb  of  flbt. 
I  Hume,  HiBt.£Dg. 


discharged.*  Common  sense  and  sincerity  might 
have  dictated  a  shorter  answer,  but  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  observe  the  technicalities  and  forms  of 
law  even  in  breaking  the  laws.  The  elections  had 
been]  made  before  tbe  blood  was  well  dried  upon 
Bosworth  Field ;  the  spirit  of  the  aristocracy  (and 
the  people  were  as  yet  too  weak  to  oppose  tbe  royal 
power  without  it)  was  broken  and  degraded, — eva- 
porated with  the  noble  blood  shed  in  the  score  of 
battles  fought  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  or 
upon  the  scaffold;  and  men  of  all  classes  had 
acquired,  by  long  practice,  a  wonderful  facility  in 
discovering  and  siding  with  the  strongest  party. 
No  Yorkist  opposition  of  a  serious  nature  was 
therefore  to  be  expected  in  the  house  which  not 
many  months  before  had  rung  with  the  unanimous 
praise  of  King  Richard,  and,  by  a  single  act,  all 
the  attainted  members  were  restored  to  theur  rights 
and  then  took  their  seats.  Separate  bills  were 
afterwards  passed  in  favour  of  the  Dowager  Countess 
of  Richmond,  the  king's  mother,  the  Dukes  of 
Bedford,  Buckingham,  and  Somerset,  the  Marquis 
of  Dorset,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  the  Lords  Beau- 
mont, Wells,  Clifford,  Hungerfbrd,  de  Roos,  and 
several  others-t 

Henry  in  reason  ought  to  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  declaration  which  effaced  all  former 
blemishes  and  deficiencies  and  made  him  a  good 
and  lawful  king  from  the  time  he  assumed  the 
crown, — which  was  on  the  field  of  battle ; — but  he 
resolved  to  be  a  king  even  before  that  time,  in  order 
to  punish  men  for  treason  which  had  ^ever  been 
committed,  unless  he  could  antedate  his  royal 
existence.  This  antedating  involved  some  very 
curious  points :  if  he  claimed  the  crown  by  right 
of  his  descent  from  the  House  of  Lancaster,  he 
might  have  been  expected  to  date  from  his  boyhood 
or  from  the  murder  of  Henry  VI. ;  if  people  looked 
to  the  rights  he  would  derive  from  his  marriage 
with  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  the  Hoiuse  of  York, 
though  they  could  not  help  kuowinff  that  thia 
marriage  had  not  even  yet  been  celebrated,  they 
might  have  allowed  him  the  latitude  of  dating 
from  the  murder  of  Elizabeth's  brothers  in  the 
Tower;  but  Henry  took  a  very  different  course, 
and  with  characteristic  nicety,  as  if  so  small  a  theft 
from  time  were  no  theft  at  all,  he  only  antedated 
by  a  single  day,  making  his  reign  begin  on  the 
21st  of  August,  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Bosworth, 
when  the  crown  was  on  the  head  of  Richard,  and 
he,  Henry,  was  nothing  but  Earl  of  Richmond. 
In  this  manner  the  marches  and  counter-msrchei 
and  all  the  lone  preparations  of  the  friends  of 
Richard  to  meet  the  invader  were  overlooked,  and 
they  were  accused  of  nothing  treasonable  before 
that  day.  In  the  preamble  of  the  bill  which  he 
caused  to  be  introduced  in  parliament,  after  a 
recital  of  the  unnatural,  mischievous,  and  great 
perjuries,  treasons,  homicides  and  murders  in 
shedding  of  infants*  bloody  with  many  other 
wrongs,  odious  offences  and  abominations  against 

9  Bacon.  Life  of  Henry  VII.— Rot  Pari. 

+  Rot.  Pari.— Bacon.— Mar»olier,   Hi«to4i»  d«:  Henri  VU.,    iUfr 
nomme  Is  Sage,  et  le  Salomon  d*Angletenre. 
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God  and  man,  committed  by  Richard  late  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  it  was  shown  how  John  late  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  Thomas  Earl  of  Surrey,  Francis  Viscount 
Lovel,  John  Lord  Zouch,  Robert  Middleton, 
Robert  Brakenbury,  Ratcliffe,  Catesby,  and  others 
had,  *'  on  the  2l8t  day  of  August,  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  our  sovereign  lord,  assembled  to  them 
at  Leicester,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  a  great 
host,  traitorously  intending,  imagining,  and  con- 
spiring the  destruction  of  the  king's  royal  person, 
our  sovereign  liege  lord.  And  they,  with  the 
same  host,  with  banners  spread,  mightily  armed 
and  defenccd  with  all  manner  arms,  as  guns,  bows, 
arrows,  spears,  gleves,  axes,  and  all  other  manner 
articles  apt  or  needfUl  to  give  and  cause  mighty 
battle  against  our  said  sovereign  lord,  kept  together 
from  the  said  22nd  day  of  the  said  month  then 
next  following,  and  them  conducted  to  a  field 
within  the  said  shire  of  Leicester,  there,  by  great 
and  continued  deliberation,  traitorously  levied  war 
against  our  said  sovereign  lord  and  his  true  sub* 
jects,  there  being  in  his  service  and  assistance 
under  a  banner  of  our  said  sovereign  lord,  to  the 
subversion  of  this  realm  and  common  weal  of  the 
same."* 

The  absurdity  of  this  antedating  by  a  day  was 
too  manifest  to  escape,  observation,  and  the  whole 
tendency  of  the  bill  was  dangerous  and  startling. 
It  was  asked  how  Richard,  and  Norfolk,  and  Surrey, 
and  the  other  adherents  of  the  late  king,  could  have 
committed  treason  against  Henry,  then  only  Earl  of 
Richmond,  and  at  a  time  when  he  had  never  pub- 
licly laid  claim  to  the  crown.  All  constitutional 
and  legal  objections  were,  however,  overruled,  and, 
in  spite  of  a  faint  opposition  within  doors  and  a 
louder  outcry  without,  the  subservient  parliament 
passed  the  bill  as  required,  and  attainted  the  late 
king,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  his  son  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  Ijord  Lovel,  Lord  Ferrers,  and  twenty-five 
other  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  Henry  thus  ob- 
tained what  he  much  wanted, — an  immediate 
supply  of  money :  some  of  the  confiscated  estates, 
the  largest  and  finest  in  the  kingdom,  he  kept  to 
himself,  and  others  he  distributed  among  his  needy 
followers.  Of  the  thirty  persons  thus  attainted, 
some  had  fallen  with  Richard  and  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  at  Bosworth ;  some,  like  Lord  Lovel,  had 
taken  sanctuary,  and  some  had  fled  beyond  sea. 
The  new  king  was  only  fond  of  executions  on 
great  state  occasions,  and  the  only  blood  which 
was  shed  at  this  revolution  was  that  of  Richard's 
confidential  adviser  Catesby,  and  of  two  persons 
named  Brecher,  who  were  put  to  death  immediately 
after  the  battle.  Stilliugton,  bishop  of  Bath,  who 
had  made  himself  very  usefiil  to  Richard  by  his 
pen,  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  at  first  treated 
very  harshly,  but  he  made  his  peace  with  King 
Henry,  who  probably  thought  that  the  services  of 
such  an  unscrupulous  penman  might  be  of  use  to 
him. 

But  the  most  important  operation  pursued  during 
this  session  of  parliament,  and  that   ix\  which 
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Henry  most  forcibly  displayed  his  wary,  hesitating, 
and  equivocating  character,  was  the  settlement  of 
the  crown  by  vote  and  enactment.  The  act  was 
dictated  by  the  king  himself:  all  mention  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  and  of  every  branch  of  her 
family,  was  carefully  avoided ;  no  stress  was  laid 
on  his  descent  firom  an  excluded  and  illegitimate 
branch  of  the  House  of  Lancaster;  he  satisfied 
himself  with  repealing  in  his  own  favour  all  such 
acts  as  treated  Henry  IV.,  Henry  V.,  Henry  VI., 
and  Edward  of  Lancaster  Prince  of  Wales,  as 
usurpers  and  traitors ;  and  in  favour  of  Elizabeth, 
he  merely  revoked  the  bastardy  act  which  had 
been  passed  against  her  and  all  the  children  of 
Edward  IV.  and  Elizabeth  Woodville  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Richard  III.  He  ordered  that  every  re- 
cord of  parliament  which  contained  any  meution  of 
his  owa  attainder  should  be  taken  off  the  file,  that 
the  original  of  the  bastardy  act  should  be  burned, 
and  that  all  persons  who  kept  copies  of  it,  after  a 
certain  day,  should  be  fined  and  imprisoned. 
Dropping  the  high  tone  of  hereditary  right  and 
heavenly  judgment  "shown  in  issue  of  battle," 
he  caused  it  merely  to  be  written  in  the  act  of 
settlement  that  '*  the  inheritance  of  the  crown 
should  be,  rest,  remain,  and  abide,  in  the  most 
royal  person  of  the  sovereign  lord  King  Henry  VII. 
and  the  heirs  of  his  body  lawfully  coming,  per- 
petually with  the  grace  of  God  so  to  endure,  and 
in  none  other."  But  this  excess  of  caution  ex- 
cited  suspicions  and  discontents  which  might  have 
proved  fatal  had  Henry  not  been  ready  to  fulfil  a 
contract  of  a  more  private  nature,  through  which 
only — gloze  it  as  he  would — he  could  pretend  to 
any  right  to  the  crown.  He  was  well  aware  of  all 
the  manoeuvres  of  the  Queen  Dowager  and  the 
Princess  Elizabeth;  he  knew  that  the  first  had 
fallen  in  with  the  views  of  the  late  king,  and  that 
Elizabeth  had  consented  to  marry  Richard  and 
convey  her  rights  to  him.  These  circumstances 
were  not  likely  to  conciliate  Henry ;  but  affection 
and  respect  had  no  part  in  this  political  match ; 
his  great  object  in  delaying  the  union  was  to  avoid 
making  the  rights  of  the  House  of  York  too  pro- 
minent,— to  disguise  the  fact  that,  in  law  at  least, 
he  owed  the  crown  to  a  woman.  Perhaps  a  mean 
nature  like  his  was  the  more  susceptible  of  a  pride 
of  this  kind ;  and  even  at  last  he  made  it  appear 
that  he  yielded  to  the  prayer  of  parliament.  The 
friends  of  the  House  of  York, — the  parties  who 
had  contracted  for  the  marriage  in  France  a  year 
before, — were  irritated  at  seeing  no  allusion  made 
to  the  Princess  Elizabeth ;  and  the  nation  at  large 
felt  that  if  this  new  revolution  were  to  have  any 
value,  it  would  only  be  inasmuch  as  it  put  an  end 
to  civil  war  by  uniting  the  White  and  Red  Roses. 
When  the  commons  presented  to  the  king  the 
grant  of  tonnage  and  poundage  for  life  (now  a 
usual  grant),  they  saddled  it  with  a  plain  and 
direct  request  that  he  would  *'  take  to  wife  and 
consort  the  Princess  Elizabeth,"  which  marriage, 
they  hoped,  ^  God  would  bless  with  a  progeny  of 
the  race  of  kings.**    When  this  petition  was  read, 
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the  lords,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  rose  from 
their  seats  and  joined  in  it,  by  bowing  with  pro- 
per solemnity  to  the  throne,  and  then  Henry 
graciously  replied  that  he  was  ready  and  willing  to 
satisfy  them  on  this  point.* 

In  the  same  parliament  all  grants  made  by  the 
crown  since  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  Henry  VI. 
were  resumed ;  and  thus  Henry  acquired  the  power 
to  take  from  the  partisans  of  the  House  of  York,  or 
to  confirm  to  them  the  possession  of  whatever  pro- 
perty they  had  obtained  in  this  way.  There  was 
also  passed  a  general  amnesty  in  favour  of  all  such 
adherents  of  Richard  as  would  submit  to  the  king's 
mercy  and  take  the  new  oath  of  allegiance.  But 
here,  again,  Henry  showed  his  character :  he  would 
not  allow  the  houses  of  parliament  to  have  any- 

•  Rot.  Pari. 


thing  to  do  with  this  act  of  grace,  which  was  pub- 
lished and  proclaimed  as  originating  in  his  own 
royal  breast,  and  emanating  solely  from  his  own 
royal  mercy.  All  these  things  were  sufficient  in- 
dications of  the  spirit  of  absolutism — a  spirit  which 
would  not  have  been  tolerated  by  the  proud  and 
bold  aristocracy  of  former  times,  but  which  there 
was  now  little  to  oppose.  Many  that  now  came 
out  of  sanctuary,  or  from  places  of  concealment, 
were  received  to  grace ;  but  others,  placing  no  con- 
fidence in  the  act,  remained  abroad  or  in  sanctuary 
at  home.  In  addiition  to  Bishop  Stillington,  severid 
of  Richard's  adroit  agants  were  presently  employed 
about  the  court,  and  among  these  were  Sir  John 
Tyrrel,  the  reputed  murderer  of  the  sons  of  Edward 
IV.  in  the  Tower.* 

•  Rot.  ParL— Bacon.  Life  of  Henry  VII. 
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A.D.  1486.  —  On  the  18th  of  January  Henry 
married  the  Princess  Elizabeth ;  and  thus,  at  last, 
after  so  many  intrigues  of  various  natures,  this 
heiress  of  the  House  of  York  became  Queen  of 
England,  and  the  long-desired  blending  of  the  rival 
roses  was  accomplished.  But  her  jealous  husband 
allowed  her  the  smallest  possible  share  of  authority 
or  influence :  her  coronation  was  indefinitely  post- 
poned ;  and,  until  pohcy  obliged  her  husband  to 
adopt  a  difierent  course,  she  was  little  more  than 
a  queen  in  name.  Nor  did  her  mother,  Elizabeth 
Woodville,  reap  any  great  benefit  from  the  revo- 
lution ;  for  though  the  opprobrious  act  of  Richard 
III .  was  reversed,  and  she  was  restored  to  her  civil 
lights,  with  &culty  to  plead  and  be  impleaded,  and 


to  receive  and  grant  lands  and  chattels,  she  did 
not  recover  her  dower,  but  lived,  it  should  seem, 
on  an  allowance  made  by  Henry,  who  was  too  fond 
of  money  to  be  liberal. 

The  Bishop  of  Imola,  papal  legate,  had  given 
the  dispensation  considered  necessary  for  the  mar- 
riage, as  Hemy  and  Elizabeth  were  related ;  but 
the  king  was  determined  to  make  more  of  this 
opportunity.  The  tendency  of  the  times,  at 
least  in  all  the  sovereign  courts  of  Europe,  was 
certainly  not  to  revive  the  power  of  the  popes 
in  cases  of  disputed  successions ;  but  Henry, 
who  had  little  to  fear  from  any  hostile  inter- 
ference or  dangerous  intermeddling  on  the  part 
of  the  church,  thought  that  he  might  gain  soma- 
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thing,  oyer  scrupulous  minds,  by  obtaining  the 
express  sanction  of  the  pope  to  bis  elevation  to  the 
throne ;  and  for  this  he  determined  to  apply  in  his 
usual  indirect  manner-  Pretending  scruples,  or 
apprehensions  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  marriage 
he  had  contracted,  he  applied  for  a  second  dispen- 
sation, to  be  given  by  the  pope  himself.  As  we 
cannot  fancy  for  a  moment  that  Innocent  III.  could 
be  ignorant  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  we  must 
accuse  his  Holiness  of  some  wilful,  deUberate,  and 
impudent  falsehoods.  In  his  document  every 
clause  was  inserted  that  Henry  required,  and  con- 
tradictory rights  were  heapea  one  upon  another. 
It  was  recited  that  the  crowp  of  England  belonged 
to  the  gracious  Henry  by  right  of  conquest,— by 
notorious  and  indisputable  right  of  succession, — 
by  right  of  election  made  by  all  the  prelates,  lords, 
and  conmions  of  the  realm, — and  by  right  of  the 
act  of  settlement  passed  by  the  three  estates  in 
parUament  assembled;  but  that,  nevertheless,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  bloody  wars  which  had  risen  out 
of  the  claims  of  the  House  of  York,  and  at  tb^ 
urgent  request  of  parliament,  King  Henry  had  con- 
sented to  marry  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  and 
true  heir  of  Edward  IV.,  of  "  immortal  memory." 
The  pope,  therefore,  at  the  prayer  of  the  Vipg,  ^d 
to  preserve  peace  in  the  kmgdomt  confirmed  the 
dispensation.  So  far  the  dispensation  di4  no^  very 
much  exceed  its  proper  office :  but  the  popti^  pro- 
ceeded to  confirm  the  act  of  settlement  passed  by 
the  parliament,  and  to  define  and  fi:|  iirevoci^bly 
the  meaning  of  that  act.  According  tq  his  int(sr- 
pretation  that  act  meant  that,  if  Q^een  Elizabeth 
should  die  without  issue  beforis  tt^e  j^ing  lier  hus- 
band, or  if  her  issue  should  npt  oifdiv^  their  father, 
then,  and  in  that  case,  the  crpwn  should  devolve 
to  Henry's  children  by  any  siibi^tyent  iparriage. 
Sentence  of  excommunic^ti<)9^  W<|s  pronounced 
against  all  who  should  call  }n  Q^cstio^  this  inter- 
pretation, or  who  should  hereafter  fftl#ippt  to  dis- 
turb Henry  in  the  present  possession!  OF  the  |i|»irs 
of  his  body  in  the  future  succession  ;•— and  so  ended 
this  extraordinary  bull.* 

During  this  first  parliament  Edward  Stafford, 
eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whose 
death  had  been  caused  by  plotting  with  Henry, 
was  restored  to  the  estates  as  well  as  to  the  honours 
of  the  family;  Chandos  of  Brittany  was  created 
Earl  of  Bath,  Sir  Giles  Daubeny  Lord  Daubeny, 
and  Sir  Robert  Willoughby  Lord  Broke.  After 
the  dissolution  the  king  remembered  his  friends 
whom  he  had  left  as  hostages  beyond  the  seas  (that 
is  to  say,  the  Marquis  of  Dorset  and  Sir  John 
Bourchier),  whom,  with  all  convenient  speed,  he 
redeemed:  he  also  sent  for  Morton,  the  astute 
Bishop  of  Ely,  who,  on  the  failure  of  Bucking- 
ham's ill-concerted  insurrection,  had  fled  into 
Flanders.  Morton  instantly  got  back  his  see  of 
Ely,  from  which,  soon  after,  he  was  raised  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury.  Bichard  Fox,  another  divine 
who  had  been  a  companion  of  Henry  in  his  exile 
and  misfortunes,  was  made  privy  seal,  and  succes* 
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sively  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Durham,  and 
Winchester.  Morton  and  Fox  became,  in  fact, 
Henry's  favourite  ministers  and  chief  advisers. 
According  to  the  old  historians,  Henry  loved 
churchmen  on  account  of  their  callingt  and  *'  de- 
lighted to  choose  a  convenient  number  of  right 
grave  and  wise  priests  to  be  of  his  council."  The 
great  Bacon  hints  at  another  motive,— observing 
that  he  loved  to  employ  prelates,  because^  having 
rich  bishoprics  to  bestow,  it  was  easy  for  him  to 
reward  their  services:  and  it  was  his  maxim  to 
raise  them  b^  slow  steps,  and  make  them  first  pass 
through  the  mferior  grades  or  sees.  The  practice 
of  translation,  by  which  bishops  are  tempted  to  be 
qbsequious  to  the  power  in  whose  hand  is  promo- 
tion, was  certainly  no  novelty,  any  more  than  the 
employing  of  churchmen  in  the  offices  of  govern- 
ment ;  but  Henry  seems  to  have  systematised  it, 
and  to  have  made  more  of  it  than  his  predecessors.* 
He  generally  employed  priests  both  as  avowed  minis- 
ters or  ambtuBsadors,  and  as  secret  agents ;  and  if  he 
employed  lawyers  more  frequently  than  priests 
for  bis  tax-gatherers  and  revenue-officers,  it  was 
becipnse  the  canons  of  the  church  stood  in  his  way. 
On  many  occasions  we  have  seen  the  church  stand 
foremost  for  the  defence  of  the  national  liberties ; 
but  now  the  bishops,  like  the  lay  barons,  were  all 
on  ti^  f^  to  become  mere  courtiers. 

When  pi^-liament  was  dissolved,  and  Henry  had 
"set  ^  appointed  all  his  affairs  in  good  order 
and  sure  state,  as  he  himself  conjectured,"  he  pre- 

Sared  to  mak^  a  royal  progress  du'ough  the  king- 
om,  with  tbe  more  express  object  of  staying  some 
time  in  th^  north,  in  order  to  gain  the  good-will  of 
the  peoples  in  those  parts.  **  In  the  prime  time  of 
the  year  h(t  began  his  journey  towards  York,  and, 
because  the  feast  of  Eastex  approached,  he  turned 
aside  to  the  city  of  Lincoln,  where  he  tarried 
during  the  solemi^ity  of  that  high  feast."  Here  he 
was  informed  t}^  Lord  Lovel,  with  Humphrey 
and  Tl^omas  Sfa^brd,  ''  had  fled  from  the  sanc- 
tuary of  CoV2|>ester,  and  had  gone,  witli  dangerous 
intentions,  i^p  man  knew  whither."  On  the  6th 
of  April  Henry  left  Lincoln  for  Nottingham,  well 
attended;  by  the  17th  he  was  at  Pontefract,  where 
he  was  stopped  for  awhile  by  the  intelligence  that 
Lard  Lovel,  with  a  considerable  body  of  insur- 
gents, had  thrown  himself  between  Middleham 
and  York.  To  retreat  might  have  proved  more 
dangerous  than  to  advance,  even  in  face  of  an 
equal  force ;  but  the  insurgents  were  greatly  infe- 
rior, and,  on  seeing  that  the  enterprise  was  hope- 
less. Lord  Lovel  disbanded  them,  and  fled  into 
Lancashire.  After  lying  concealed  there  for  a 
short  time  in  the  house  of  his  friend  Sir  Thomas 
Broughton,  he  passed  over  to  Flanders.  A  few  of 
the  men  who  had  taken  up  arms  with  him  were 
seized  a^d  executed.  This  failure  wholly  discon- 
certed the  project  of  the  Staffords,  who  had  pre- 
pared an  insurrection  in  Worcestershire.  The 
two  brothers  fled  for  sanctuary  to  the  church  of 
Gohihami  near  Al>u^don;  but  this  time^  their 
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Btnctaary  Wfts  not  respected :  they  were  dragged 
hj  force  from  the  church,  and  had  sentence  passed 
Qpon  them  as  traitors.  Humphrey,  the  elder,  was 
executed  at  Tyburn,  but  Thomas,  the  younger 
brother,  was  pardoned.* 

On  the  26th  of  April  Henry  entered  York,  in 
which  city  the  memory  of  King  Richard,  his 
mortal  enemy,  was  yet  "  recent  and  lively,  and  not 
all  forgotten  of  his  friends."  But  the  visitor,  on 
necessary  occasions,  could  relax  his  avarice:  he 
reduced  the  town-rent  to  the  crown  from  160/. 
Tcarly  to  18/.  5^. ;  he  dispensed  favours  and 
honours ;  held  feasts ;  exhioited  pageants  and 
miracles ;  fed  some  poets  who  recited  some  bad 
venes  in  his  honour ;  and  distributed  money 
among  the  people,  who  cried,  lustily,  "  King  Henry ! 
King  Henry !  Our  Ijord  preserve  that  sweet  and 
well-favoured  face  ! "  Having  spent  nearly  a 
month  at  York,  he  turned  to  the  south-west,  and 
Tisited  Worcester,  Hereford,  Gloucester,  and  Bris- 
tol. In  the  course  of  his  slow  and  stately  progress 
he  was  very  attentive  to  the  public  observance  of 
religious  worship ;  but  he  chose  his  own  subject 
for  the  sermons  thit  were  preached.  On  every 
Sunday  or  saint's  day  one  of  the  bishops  read  and 
expounded  from  the  pulpit  the  bull  which  he  had 
obtained  on  his  marriage  from  Pope  Innocent,  and 
which,  as  we  h&ve  seen,  declared  mm  to  be  kitig 
by  all  manner  of  rights,  and  threatened  his  ene- 
mies with  eternal  perdition.  On  his  return  to 
London,  in  the  month  of  June,  he  received  an  em- 
bassy from  the  King  of  Scotland,  who  joyfully 
consented  to  a  treaty  of  truce  and  amity,  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  due  season  by  a  matrimonial  alliance 
between  their  families.  This  treaty  was  important 
to  both  sovereigns,  who  had  need  of  peace  and 
tranquillity,  and  who  each  dreaded  that  the  states 
of  the  other  might  be  made  a  place  of  refuge  and 
rallying  to  his  domestic  enemies.f 

During  Henry's  royal  progress  the  people  had 
everywhere  been  disappointed  at  not  sieem^  his 
queen  with  him.  Still  jealous  of  his  own  wife,  in 
a  political  sense,  he  had  sent  her  to  k<?ep  court 
with  her  mother  and  sisters  and  his  own  mother, 
the  Countess  of  Richmond,  at  Winchester;  and 
here  she  remained,  little  noticed  by  him,  till  she 
was  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  when  he  went  to 
hunt  in  the  New  Forest,  which  brought  him  to  her 
neighbourhood.  On  the  20th  of  September,  eight 
months  and  two  days  after  her  marriage,  Elizabeth 
was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  christened  Arthur, 
afler  the  hero  of  ancient  romance,  with  whom 
Henry  claimed  relationship  on  the  father's  side 
through  the  Tudors  and  Cadwalladers.  So  good 
sn  opportunity  for  panegyric  was  not  lost  by  the 
writers  of  the  day :  the  birth  of  the  infant  was  cele- 
brated in  prose  and  verse,  in  Latin  and  English ; 
and  the  Hermit  of  Guy*s  Cliff  confidently  pre- 
dicted that  this  Arthur  would  surpass  the  fame  of 
him  of  the  Round  Table.} 
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We  left  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  safely  lodged  in  the  Tower. 
In  the  month  of  November  a  young  priest  of 
Oxford,  and  a  beautiful  boy,  landed  at  Dublin. 
The  priest  gave  out  that  the  boy  was  Edward 
Pltotagenet,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  escaped 
in  a  marvellous  manner  from  the  Tower  of  London ; 
and  among  a  people  of  lively  imagination  and 
warm  feelings  a  ready  belief  was  accorded  to  the 
story,  and  a  generous  sympathy  spread  from  heart 
to  heart  for  the  young  nero  of  it.  What  was  cre- 
dulity in  the  common  people  was  design  and  craft 
in  some,  possibly  in  most,  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
nobles,  who  were  averse  to  Henry,  who  had 
scarcely  submitted  to  his  government,  and  who 
were  ready  to  adopt  all  such  measures  its  chance 
might  offer,  provided  they  held  out  a  prospect  of 
overthrowing  the  new  order  of  things  in  England. 
Thomas  Fitzgerald,  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  lord- 
lieutenant  or  deputy  of  Ireland,  received  the  priest 
and  his  pupil  with  open  aims,  and  presented  tlie 
latter  "  to  all  his  friends  and  lovers,  and  such  other 
as  were  of  bond  or  aflSnity,  declaring  the  coming 
of  the  child,  and  afterwards  affirming  that  the 
crown  and  sceptre  of  the  realm  of  right  belonged 
to  this  young  prince,  as  sole  heir  male  left  of  the 
line  of  Richard  Duke  of  York."  Ever  since  the 
time  that  tliis  Duke  of  York,  the  father  of  Edward 
IV.,  had  governed  Ireland,  the  country  had  been 
greatly  attached  to  that  house;  his  son  Clarence 
had  also  been  lieutenant,  and  his  grandson,  the 
real  Earl  of  Warwick,  had  been  born  in  Ireland, 
and  was  therefore,  in  addition  to  other  claims, 
endeared  to  the  people  as  their  countryman.  The 
boy  now  presented  to  them  was  not  only  beautiful 
and  graceful  in  person,  bttt  witty  and  ingenious : 
he  told  his  touching  story  with  great  consistency, 
and,  when  questioned,  he  could  give  minute  parti- 
culars relating  to  the  royal  family.  He  had  been 
well  taught ;  and  the  Irish  gentry  and  burghers, 
who  had  probably  not  lived  much  about  the  English 
court,  and  who  were  at  the  same  time  carried  away 
by  their  enthusiasm,  were  not  very  critical  judges. 
The  citizens  of  Dublin  declared  unanimously  in 
his  favour;  and  his  fame  was  "shortly  bruited 
throughout  all  Ireland,  and  every  man  was  willing 
to  take  his  part,  and  submit  to  him,  calling  him, 
on  all  hands,  king."  At  the  same  time  certain 
privy  messengers  were  sent  into  England  and 
others  into  Flanders.  When  news  of  these  doings 
reached  King  Henry,  "he  was  sore  vexed  and 
moved;  but  still,  like  a  circumspect,  ineenious, 
and  prudent  prince,  well  considering  and  politically 
foreseeing,  he  adopted  such  means  as  he  hoped 
would  reduce  this  insurrection  without  any  battle 
or  strokes  stricken.**  He  summoned  a  great  coun- 
cil to  meet  in  the  Charter  House,  near  his  royal 
manor  of  Richmond.  His  bad  faith  had  made 
many  men  desperate ;  and,  in  the  homely  saying  of 
the  chronicler,  **  had  set  all  thines  at'  sixes  and 
sevens."  The  pardon  which  he  had  granted  in 
the  first  parliament  was  not  only  hampered  with 
exceptions  and  restrictions,  but  the  parts  that  were 
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free  from  Buch  qualifications  had  not  been  observed : 
several  persons  who  had  submitted  and  claimed 
the  benefit  of  the  amnesty  had  been  thrown  into 
prison  and  cruelly  treated;  and  in  this  number 
was  the  Earl  of  Surrey,*  who  was  now  a  close 
prisoner  in  the  Tower.  .  Henry,  trembling  at  the 
effect  of  all  this,  now  resolved  to  proclaim  another 
general  pardon,  free  from  all  exceptions,  *^  or  con- 
ceived in  so  ample  and  liberal  a  manner  as  no  high 
treason  (no,  not  against  the  king's  own  person) 
should  be  excepted;  which  (continues  Bacon), 
though  it  might  seem  strange,  yet  was  it  not  so 
to  a  wise  king,  that  knew  his  greatest  dangers 
were  not  from  the  least  treasons,  but  from  the 
greatest."  The  next  resolution  adopted  in  council 
was  to  arrest  Elizabeth  Woodville,  the  mother  of 
the  queen  ;  and  the  third  was  to  produce  the  real 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  show  him  in  the  most  public 
manner.  The  council  was  held  with  great  secrecy. 
It  would  be  a  rich  treat,  and  something  in  all  pro- 
bability tending  to  defeat  the  many  speculations 
and  hypotheses  of  historians,  if  we  could  discover 
the  real  motives  which  directed  the  most  remark- 
able of  their  measures — ^the  order  for  the  seizure  of 
the  queen-dowager;  but  this  is  hopeless.  The 
resolutions,  however,  were  immediately  carried 
into  execution ;  and,  first,  the  queen-dowager  was 
arrested,  deprived  of  all  her  property,  and  placed 
as  a  close  prisoner  in  the  monastery  of  Bermond- 
sey,  "  whereat  there  was  much  wondering  that  a 
weak  woman,  for  the  yielding  to  the  menaces  and 
promises  of  a  tyrant,  after  such  a  distance  of  time, 
wherein  the  king  had  showed  no  displeasure  or 
alteration,  but  much  more  after  so  happy  a  mar^ 
riage  between  the  king  and  her  daughter,  blest 
with  issue  male,  should,  upon  a  sudden  muta- 
bility or  disclosure  of  the  king's  mind,  be  so 
severely  handled."  The  motive  set  forth  by 
Henry  was  certainly  not  the  true  one ;  it  seemed 
altogether  incredible  to  the  historians  of  the  follow- 
ing age,  and  it  was  not  credited  by  Henry's  con- 
temporaries. It  was,  that  Elizabeth  Woodville  was 
punished  for  her  intrigues  with  King  Richard,  and 
for  delivering  her  daughter  into  the  hands  of  the 
usurper,  contrary  to  her  pact  and  agreement  with 
those  that  had  arranged  with  her  concerning  the 
marriage  of  her  said  daughter  Elizabeth  with 
Henry  himself,  then  an  exile  in  France.  Bacon, 
and  Hall,  whom  he  follows,  plainly  assign  another 
reason.  Afler  observing  that  the  priest  of  Oxford, 
who  had  never  seen  the  real  Earl  of  Warwick, 
must  have  had  a  prompter  in  a  person  conversaiit 
with  the  history  of  the  court  and  family  of  York, 
Bacon  says,  **  so  it  cannot  be,  but  that  some 
great  person,  that  knew  particularly  and  familiarly 
Edward  Plantagenet,  had  a  hand  in  the  business, 
from  whom  the  priest  might  take  his  aim.  That 
which  is  most  probable  out  of  the  precedent  and 
subsequent  acts  is,  that  it  was  the  queen-dowager 
from  whom  this  action  had  the  principal  source 
and  motion.     For,  certain  it  is,  she  was  a  busy, 

*  Surrry  hud  fought  bravely  lor  KiOK  Richard  at  the  battle  of 
Botworth-'field,  where  hit  father,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  sUtn. 


negotiating  woman,  and  in  her  withdrawbg- 
chamber  had  the  fortunate  conspiracy  for  the 
king  against  King  Richard  III.  been  hatched, 
which  3ie  king  knew,  and  remembered,  perhaps^ 
hut  too  well;  and  was  at  this  time  extremely 
discontent  with  the  king,  thinking  her  daughto- 
(as  the  king  handled  the  matter)  not  advanced, 
but  depressed  :  and  none  could  hold  the  book  so 
well  to  prompt  and  instruct  this  stage-play  as  she 
could."* 

Soon  after,  the  Marquess  of  Dorset,  Elizabeth's 
son  by  her  first  marriage,  was  arrested  and  thrown 
into  the  Tower.  The  amnesty  was  of  course  pub- 
lished immediately ;  but,  not  relying  wholly  on 
this  measure,  Henry  sent  trusty  agents  to  the  sea- 
ports to  prevent  fugitives,  malcontents,  and  sus- 
pected persons  from  passing  over  to  Ireland  or  to 
Flanders  :  on  a  Sunday  he  brought  young  Eldward 
Plantt^enet,  Earl  of  Warwick,  out  of  the  Tower, 
and  conducted  him  in  the  most  public  manner 
through  all  the  principal  streets  of  London,  that 
he  might  be  seen  and  recognised  by  the  citizens, 
many  of  whom  had  known  the  boy  up  to  his  tenth 
year.  "  And  having  passed  the  view  of  the  streets, 
the  young  earl  was  conducted  to  St.  Paul's  Church 
in  solemn  procession,  where  great  store  of  people 
were  assembled.  And  it  was  provided  also,  in 
good  fashion,  that  divers  of  the  nobility  and  others 
of  quality  (especially  of  those  the  king  most  sus- 
pected, and  that  knew  the  person  of  rlantagenet 
best)  had  communication  with  the  young  gentle- 
man by  the  way,  and  entertained  him  with  speech 
and  discourse."  This  well-studied  and  most  open 
exhibition  had  its  effect  in  England.  ^  Never- 
theless, in  Ireland,  where  it  was  too  late  to  go 
back,  it  wrought  none ;  but  contrariwise,  there 
they  turned  the  imposture  upon  the  king,  and 
gave  out  that  he,  to  defeat  &e  true  inheritor,  and 
to  mock  the  world,  and  blind  the  eyes  of  simple 
men,  had  tricked  up  a  boy  in  the  likeness  of  Ed- 
ward Plantagenet,  and  showed  him  to  the  people, 
not  sparing  to  profane  the  ceremony  of  a  solemn 
procession,  the  more  to  countenance  the  fable."t 

But,  for  a  time,  the  plot  thickened  even  in  Eng- 
land. John  Earl  of  Lincoln,  son  of  John  de  la 
Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  of  Elizabeth,  second 
sister  of  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III.,  had,  like 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  fallen  into  the  power  of 
Henry  afler  the  battle  of  Bosworth.  It  was  known 
that  his  uncle,  the  late  king,  had  at  one  time 
appointed  this  young  Earl  to  be  his  successor  on 
the  throne,  and  that  many  persons  looked  up  to 
him  as  the  most  promising  member  of  the  House 
of  York.  "  Neither  was  this  unknown  to  the 
king,  who  had  secretly  an  eye  upon  him ;  but  the 
king,  having  tasted  of  the  envy  of  the  people  for 
his  imprisonment  of  Edward  Plantagenet,  was 
doubtful  to  heap  up  any  more  distastes  of  that 
kind  by  the  imprisonment  of  de  la  Pole  also ;  the 
rather  thinking  it  policy  to  conserve  him  as  a  co- 
rival  unto  the  other."  The  young  earl  is  described 
as  a  person  of  great  wit,  courage,  and  enterprise, 

•  Bacon,  Life.— Hall.  f  Baeon. 
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*'with  thoughts  highly  raised  by  hopes  and  expec- 
tations ;"  yet,  if  he  had  been  of  a  different  temper, 
it  seems  probable  that,  at  a  moment  when  Henry's 
suspicions  and  jealousies  were  so  much  excited, 
self-preservation  might  have  induced  him  to  fly, 
if  not  to  embark  in  some  desperate  project.  Im- 
mediately ailer  the  private  sitting  of  the  council 
at  Richmond,  Lincoln  disappeared,  and  it  was  not 
known  for  some  time  whither  he  had  betaken  him- 
self. We  have  seen  that  the  Irish  lords  had  sent 
emissaries  into  Flanders.  The  high  personage  to 
whom  they  addressed  themselves  was  the  dowager- 
duchess  of  Burgundy,  the  widow  of  Charles  the 
Rash,  and  sister  to  Edward  IV.  and  Richard,  who 
lived  in  good  state  in  the  Netherlands,  having  sove- 
reign authority  in  the  district  which  her  husband 
had  left  as  her  dower.  The  duchess,  besides,  had 
acquired  great  love  and  authority  among  the  people 
of  the  liow  Countries  generally,  by  her  virtues  and 
popular  maimers,  and  by  the  tenderness  she 
showed  to  Philip  and  Margaret,  the  children  of 
Mary  of  Burgundy,  the  daughter  of  her  husband, 
Duke  Charles,  by  a  former  marriage.  Good  and 
amiable  as  she  was  in  other  respects,  this  princess 
hated  King  Henry  and  all  his  race  with  a  most 
enduring  sjod  implacable  hatred ;  and  she  perse- 
vered in  a  most  extraordinary  manner  in  impeding 
his  path  with  difficulties  and  dangers.  Bacon 
says,  rather  ungallantly,  that  she  had  **  the*spirit 
of  a  man,  and  the  malice  of  a  woman ;"  and  that, 
**^  abounding  in  treasure  by  the  greatness  of  her 
dower  and  her  provident  government,  and  being 
childless  and  without  any  nearer  care,  she  made 
it  her  design  and  enterprise  to  see  the  majesty 
royal  of  England  once  again  replaced  in  her  house, 
and  had  set  up  King  Henry  as  a  mark  at  whose 
overthrow  all  her  actions  should  aim  and  shoot." 
It  was  to  her  that  Lovel  had  fled  on  the  failure 
of  the  insurrection  in  Yorkshire);  and  it  was  to  her 
that  her  nephew,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  now  re- 
paired. The  duchess  presently  got  together  a 
hody  of  two  thousand  Germans,  being  choice  and 
veteran  bands,  under  the  command  of  Martin 
Swart,  a  valiant  and  experienced  captain.  With 
these  foreign  mercenaries,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  the 
Lord  Lovel,  and  some  other  English  exiles  em- 
harked  for  Ireland.  In  the  month  of  May,  a  few 
days  after  their  landing,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  of 
that  side  of  the  water,  was  crowned  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Dublin  in  the  most  solemn  fashion, 
the  Bishop  of  Meatb  performing  the  ceremony. 
As  there  was  no  royal  crown  at  hand,  they  took  a 
l^olden  diadem  from  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
which  answered  the  purpose  very  well ;  and  when 
the  boy  was  well  crowned  and  anointed,  he  was 
carried,  after  the  manner  of  the  Irish,  from  the 
church  to  the  castle,  on  the  shoulders  of  a  very  tall 
chieftain  named  Darcy.  Al)  this  was  done  with- 
out any  show  of  opposition,  there  being  not  a 
single  sword  drawn  for  King  Henry,  and,  indeed, 
no  displeasure  testified  in  Ireland,  except  in  the 
city  of  Waterford  and  among  the  people  of  the 
Butlers,  who  were  old  Lancastrians  and  hereditary 
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enemies  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  the  lord  keeper.* 
Edward  VI.,  as  the  new  king  was  styled,  issued 
writs,  convoked  a  parliament,  and  caused  penalties 
to  be  enacted  against  the  Butlers  and  the  citizens 
of  Waterford.  It  appears  that  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal actors  in  this  astonishing  drama  thought  it 
would  be  best  to  establish  themselves  first  in  Ire- 
land, to  make  that  country  the  seat  of  the  war,  and 
to  draw  thither  King  Henry  in  person,  whose  ab- 
sence it  was  calculated  (not  without  a  knowledge 
of  causes)  would  excite  great  alterations  and  com- 
motions in  England ;  but  that  this  plan  was  dc-  * 
feated  by  the  poverty  of  the  country,  by  want  of  the 
means  of  paying  the  German  mercenaries,  and  by 
the  eagerness  of  the  soldiery  and  the  poorer  Irish 
to  make  their  fortunes  in  the  invasion  of  England. 
It  was,  therefore,  concluded  that  with  aU  possible 
speed  Edward  VI.  and  his  faithful  army  should 
cross  St.  George's  Channel. 

Henry,  meanwhile^  levied  troops  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  put  on  a  smiling,  yet  at  the 
same  time  a  devout,  face,  and,  with  great  policy, 
resorted  to  the  best  means  for  disconcerting  the 
plots  hatching  in  England,  and  for  securing  the 
good  will  of  the  people.  Shortly  after  the  sudden 
flight  of  Lincoln,  he  travelled  leisurely  through 
Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  in  which  counties  the 
young  earl's  influence  was  high.  He  was  courte- 
ous to  all  the  gentry,  many  of  whom  held  them- 
selves ready  to  do  him  service.t  From  Bury  St. 
Edmund's  he  went  to  Norwich,  and,  to  captivate 
the  populace,  he  went  from  Norwich  "  in  manner 
of  a  pilgrimage"  to  Walsingham,  where  he  visited 
our  Lady's  Church,  famous  for  miracles,  and  made 
his  prayers  and  vows  for  help  and  deliverance. 
He  then  proceeded  by  way  of  Northampton  and 
Coventry,  to  Kenilworth  Castle,  within  the  strong 
walls  of  which  he  had  placed  his  mother,  his  wife, 
and  his  infant  son.  Prince  Arthur.  While  he  lay 
at  Kenilworth,  the  king,  from  Ireland,  landed  at 
the  pile  of  Foudray,  in  the  southern  extremity  of 
Furness.  Immediately  on  their  landing,  the  Earl 
of  Lincoln  and  the  Lord  I^ovel  were  joined  by 
their  sworn  friend  ^Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  whose 
estates  lay  in  Lancashire,  and  whose  tenants  were 
ready  armed.  From  J  the  coast  they  advanced 
boldly  towards  York,  expecting  to  be  joined  on 

*  Three  or  four  of  the  bishops,  however,  kept  aloof. 

t.  We  learn,  from  one  of  the  Paiton  letters,  dated  in  the  month  of 
May.  that  the  kins  and  his  lieutenant,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  were  ri^ht 
well  content  at  the  conduct  of  the  Norfolk  gentry.  *'  Howbeit.*' 
says  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  the  writer  of  the  letter,  "  nls  highness  will 
not  as  yet  put  you  to  any  further  labour  or  charge  for  ao  much  as 
bis  rebels  and  enemies  be  into  Ireland;  nevertheless  his  grace  will 
that  the  country  be  ready  at  all  times  to  do  his  highness  service 
upon  reasonable  warning,  for  so  much  as  the  king's  grace  intendeth 
to  make  provision  to  send  an  army  into  Ireland  in  haste,  not  know- 
ing as  yet  whether  that  ye,  and  other  about  you,  shall  be  desired  to 
bear  any  charge  thereto  or  no."  We  also  learn,  from  the  same  inva- 
luable collection,  that  Ix>rd  Lovel's  wife  had  remained  in  England, 
and  that  the  court  was  Jealous  of  such  as  held  communications  with 
her.  The  Pastons  were  not  more  steady  in  their  politics  than  the 
majority  of  their  cotemporaries :  they  had  clianged  sides  more  Uian 
once  already,  and  now  Sir  John  seems  to  have  been  suvpeeted  of 
favouring  the  'Lord  I<ovel.  Sir  Edmund  Bediugfield.  who  was  iu 
high  favour  at  court,  writes  Uius  to  his  loying  cousin  John,  on  the 
16th  of  May,  **  Furthermore,  cousin,  it  is  sud.  that  after  my  lord 
i^Oxfori)  departing  to  the  king  ye  were  at  Barkway,  which  is  con- 
strued that  ye  had  been  with  the  Lady  Level,  but  wrath  said  never 
well ;  and  inasmuch  as  we  understaud  my  lord's  pleasure,  it  is  we 
done  w€  deal  wisely  hereafter.'* 
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the  road  by  many  malcontents.  "  But  their  snow- 
ball did  not  gather  as  it  went ;  for  the  people  came 
not  in  to  them,  neither  did  any  rise  or  declare 
themselves  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  them, 
which  was  caused  partly  by  the  good  taste  that  the 
king  had  given  his  people  of  his  government, 
joined  with  the  reputation  of  his  felicity  (good  luck), 
and  partly  for  that  it  was  an  odious  thing  to  the 
people  of  England  to  have  a  king  brought  in  to  them 
upon  the  shoulders  of  Irish  and  Dutch,  of  which 
their  army  was  in  substance  compounded.  Neither 
was  it  a  thing  done  with  any  great  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  rebels,  for  them  to  take  their  way 
towards  York  ;  considering  that,  howsoever  those 
parts  had  formerly  been  a  nursery  of  their  friends, 
yet  it  was  there  where  the  Lord  Lovel  had  so 
lately  disbanded,  and  where  the  king's  presence 
had  a  little  before  quaUfied  discontents."*  Though 
cruelly  disappointed  in  his  expectations,  the  young 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  was  the  soul  of  the  party, 
boldly  turned  southward  to  meet  Henry,  who  was 
advancing  upon  York  by  way  of  Coventry,  Lei- 
cester, and  >fottingham,  at  the  head  of  a  well-ap- 
pointed and  numerous  army.  On  the  16th  of 
June  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  led  Henry's  van, 
was  brought  into  action  at  Stoke,  then  a  little  vil- 
lage upon  the  brow  of  a  hill  not  far  from  Newark. 
Henry  prudently  remained  with  the  rear-guard, 
which  never  came  into  action.  The  battle  was 
fierce  and  obstinate  for  about  three  hours  ;  but  the 
invaders  had  little  or  no  cavalry,  and  the  mass  of 
them  were  ill  provided  with  arms.  "  Martin 
Swart,  with  his  Germans,  performed  bravely,  and 
so  did  those  few  English  that  were  on  that  side ; 
neither  did  the  Irish  fail  in  courage  or  fierceness, 
but,  being  almost  naked  men,  only  armed  with 
darts  and  skeins,  it  was  rather  an  execution  than 
a  fight  upon  them  ',  insomuch  as  the  furious 
slaughter  of  them  was  a  great  discouragement  and 
appalment  to  the  rest."  The  veteran  Germans 
died  in  their  ranks  almost  to  a  man ;  nor  was  the 
victory  decided  till  one  half  of  the  whole  invading 
force  and  many  hundreds  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford*s 
men  had  perished.  His  majesty  Edward  VL, 
now  plain  Lambert  Simnel,  the  sou  of  a  baker,  and 
the  priest  of  Oxford,  whose  proper  name  was 
Simons,  were  taken  prisoners ;  the  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
the  Lords  Thomas  and  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  Sir 
Thomas  Broughton,  and  Martin  Swart,  died  fight- 
ing like  brave  men.  The  Lord  Lovel  was  seen 
to  escape  from  the  field :  his  name  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  mournful  list  of  the  dead,  made  as 
usual  by  a  herald,  but,  as  he  was  never  more  seen, 
it  was  believed  that  he  had  been  drowned  in  at- 
tempting to  swim  his  horse  across  the  river  Trent. 
Long  after,  when  the  race  of  the  Tudors  had  gone 
to  their  account,  and  when  the  dynasty  of  the 
Stuarts  had  been  driven  out  of  the  kingdom, — 
nearly  two  hundred  years  from  the  time  of  this  for- 
gotten battle  of  Stoke, — some  workmen  accidentally 
cliscovered  a  subterranean  chamber  at  Minster 
Lovel,  in  Oxfordshire,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
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adventurous  lord.  Within  this  chamber  was 
a  skeleton  of  a  man  seated  in  a  chxiir  with  his 
head  resting  upon  a  table;  and  these  sad  relics 
were  supposed,  with  some  reason,  to  tell  a  tale  uf 
horror.* 

Henry's  conduct  after  the  victory  of  Stoke  was 
very  characteristic.  "  For  Lambert  (Simnel) "  says 
Bacon,  "  the  king  would  not  take  his  life,  both  out 
of  magnanimity — taking  him  but  as  an  image  of 
wax,  that  others  had  tempered  and  moulded — ^and 
likewise  out  of  wisdom,  thinking  that  if  he  sufifered 
death,  he  would  be  forgotten  too  soon,  but  being 
kept  alive  he  would  be  a  continual  spectacle,  and  a 
kind  of  remedy  against  the  like  enchantments  of 
people  in  time  to  come.  For  which  cause  he  was 
taken  into  service  in  his  court,  to  a  base  office  in 
his  kitchen ;  so  that  he  turned  a  broachf  that  had 
worn  a  crown And  afterwards  he  was  pre- 
ferred to  be  one  of  the  king's  falconers.  As  to  the 
priest,  he  was  committed  close  prisoner,  and  heard 
of  no  more — ^the  king  loving  to  seal  up  his  own 
dangers."  In  many  respects  Henry  took  great 
pains  to  surround  the  whole  business  with  mystery 
and  silence.  This,  perhaps,  proceeded  in  part  from 
his  peculiar  disposition,  which  seems  to  have  de- 
lighted in  making  mysteries  even  where  none  existed. 
The  priest  Simon  was  never  brought  to  trial ;  but 
though  he  was  probably  put  to  the  rack  in  secret^ 
Henry  pretended  that  there  were  things  connected 
with  the  plot  of  which  Simon  was  ignorant ;  and 
the  king  said  to  some  of  his  council  that  he  was 
sorry  for  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who 
might  have  revealed  to  him  the  bottom  of  his  dan- 
ger, or  the  full  extent  of  the  conspiracy,  t 

One  of  the  king's  first  cares  after  the  battle  of 
Stoke  was  to  return  a  solemn  thanksgiving,  and  to 
offer  up  his  banner  at  the  shrine  of  our  Lady  of 
Walsingham.  He  then  travelled  northward  to 
punish  such  persons  as  had  assisted  or  favoured 
the  rebels.  His  proceedings  were  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice ;  but,  as 
on  many  other  occasions,  his  revenge  was  subser- 
vient to  his  avarice,  "  For  all  along  as  he  went, 
with  much  severity  and  strict  inquisition,  partly 
by  martial  law,  and  partly  by  commission,  were 
punished  the  adherents  and  aiders  of  the  late  rebclii ; 
not  all  by  death,  .for  the  field  had  drawn  much 
blood,  but  by  fines  and  ransoms,  which  spared  life 
and  raised  treasure.  Amongst  other  crimes  of  this 
nature,  there  was  diligent  inquiry  made  of  such  as 
had  raised  a  bruit  and  rumour,  a  little  before  tlie 
field  fought,  that  the  rebels  had  the  day,  -and  that 
the  king's  army  was  overthrown,  and  the  king 
fled."§  But  the  pleasure  Henry  derived  from  a 
harvest  of  this  kind,  and  from  seeing  that  all  im- 
mediate opposition  had  vanished,  did  not  blind 
him  to  the  facts,  that  his  behaviour  to  his  queen 
had  created  him  many  enemies,  and  that  his  jealousy 
of  the  whole  House  of  York,  instead  of  strengthen- 
ing him,  had  weakened  him,  by  alienating  the 

•  Bacon.— Hall.— Rot.  Pari.— Carte.  HUt.  Eng. 
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affections  of  the  people.  Elizabeth,  the  rightful 
heir,  was  kept  in  obscurity;  she  had  been  his 
wife  a  year  and  a  half,  and  had  borne  him  a  son, 
and  still  she  was  not  crowned.  Now,  however,  he 
was  **  willing  to  give  some  contentment  of  that 
kind,  at  least  in  ceremony."  From  Warwick  he 
sent  instructions  to  prepare  for  a  splendid  coro- 
nation ;  and  when  all  things  were  ready,  and  the 
parliament  was  sitting,  Elizabeth  Was  crowned  at 
Westminster  on  the  20th  of  November, — Henry 
witnessing  the  whole  ceremony,  and  the  feast 
which  followed,  from  behind  ^a  screen  or  lattice 
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that  concealed  his  person.*  Bacon  compares 
the  ceremony  to  '*  an  old  christening  that  had 
staid  long  for  godfathers."  He  adds,  that  ow- 
ing to  the  strange  and  unusual  delay,  all  men 
saw  that  the  king  had  merely  complied  out  of 
necessity  and  reason  of  state.  He  liberated  the 
Marquess  of  Dorset  from  the  Tower,  but  it  appears 
that  he  still  left  Elizabeth  Woodville,  that  noble- 
man's mother,  and  the  mother  of  his  queen,  in  the 
hands  of  the  monks  of  Bermondsey.     The  chief 

F  •  A  curioM  aecouot  of  ihe  coronation  b  riven  by  iTei.— See  •  Se- 
lect Papen/  Ac.  . 
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immediately  before  its  recent  demolitiou. 


From  a  Drawing  made 


business  of  the  parliament  when  it  met  was  to  vote 
supplies  and  a  bill  of  attainder,  which,  on  slight 
evidence,  included  a  great  number  of  persons 
said  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  late  insurrection. 
It  appears  that  no  names  were  inserted  except  of 
persons  who  had  property  to  forfeit. 

During  this  summer  Henry  sent  Fox,  now 
Bishop  of  Durham,  on  an  embassy  into  Scotland, 
being  still  prudently  anxious  to  preserve  peace 
with  that  country.  The  expert  churchman  con- 
ducted the  mission  with  great  success.  James 
was  already  well  disposed  to  continue  to  live  in 
peace  ^ith  his  neighbours.  He  turned  aside  from 
the  flattering  picture  of  conquest  or  spoil,  pre- 
sented to  him  by  some  of  his  warlike  nobles,  who 
thought  it  folly  to  miss  the  opportunity  offered  by 
the  factious  state  of  England  ;  and  he  listened  to 
proposals  for  a  new  and  enlarged  treaty  of  mar- 
riage. "  But  the  King  of  Scotland,  labouring 
under  the  same  disease  that  King  Henry  did — 
that  is,  discontented  subjects  apt  to  rise" — could 
do  little  more  than  prolong  the  truce ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year  a  tragical  death  broke 
all  his  treaties  and  plans.  ^    , 


Ever]  since  his  accession  Henry  had  been  oc- 
cupied exclusively  in  settling  his  affairs  at  home ; 
but  now,  complicated  intrigues  and  great  political 
movements  forced  him  to  look  abroad.  The 
aspect  of  affairs  in  France,  even  before  these  de- 
monstrations, was  suflficiently  alarming:  the  dis- 
severed parts  of  that  country  were  gradually  uniting 
into  a  consistent  whole,  and  forming  a  great  and 
compact  kingdom,  wliile  the  much  narrower  ex- 
tent of  Britain  was  still  divided  into  two  rival 
kingdoms  frequently  at  war  with  one  another. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  French  power  threatened 
to  cast  a  dangerous  shadow  over  all  the  neighbour- 
ing countries ;  and,  both  according  to  the  principles 
of  common  policy,  which  seeks  to  check  the  too 
rapid  aggrandisement  of  a  rival,  and  to  the  juster 
and  nobler  policy  which  opposes  itself  to  the  con- 
quest of  small  and  weak  states  by  strong  ones, 
Henry  seemed  bound  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  continent,  where  the  losing  party  con- 
stantly addressed  themselves  to  the  warlike  spirit 
and  power  and  magnanimity  of  the  English  nation. 
But  Henry  was  no  warrior,  and  his  avidity  for 
money,  his  juggling  and  double-dealing,  prevented 
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him  from  taking  up  the  honourable  position  of  an 
arbiter  and  peace-maker ;  for,  with  the  means  he 
had  in  his  hands,  he  might  have  curbed  the  am- 
bition of  France  without  any  war.  At  the  time  of 
the  death  of  Louis  XL,  which  happened  on  the 
30th  of  August,  1483,  about  two  months  after  the 
accession  of  Richard  III.,  by  craft  and  policy,  by 
fortunate  marriages,  and  by  the  sword,  the  French 
monarchy  had  swallowed  up  all  the  independent 
principalities,  except  Brittany,  which  still  pre- 
served its  duke  and  its  comparatively  free  institu- 
tions. Charles  VIIL,  the  son  of  Louis,  was  only 
fourteen  years  of  age  when  he  ascended  the 
throne  of  France  ;  and,  according  to  arrangements 
made  by  his  father,  he  was  placed  for  a  fixed 
time  under  the  tutelage  of  Madame  Anne,  his 
elder  sister,  who  had  married  Peter  of  Bourbon, 
Lord  of  Beaujeu.  What  followed  was  according 
to  precedent : — ^the  Duke  of  Orleans  (afterwards 
Louis  XIL),  who  hated  Bourbon  and  his  wife, 
liew  to  arms ;  but  Orleans  was  unsuccessful  and 
driven  to  seek  refuge  in  Brittany.*  Duke  Francis 
II.  had  always  been  a  weak  prince,  and  he  was 
now  growing  old  and  infirm.  His  guest,  not- 
withstanding he  was  already  married  to  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Louis  XI.,  conceived  the  idea 
of  obtaining  possession  of  the  duchy  by  marry- 
ing Anne  of  Brittany,  the  elder  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Francis;  and  a  party  among  the  tur- 
bulent Breton  nobles  entered  into  his  views.  At 
the  same  ^time  therejwas  another  faction  that 
favoured  the  French  court,  and  another  that  in- 
clined to  an  alliance  with  England.  The  country 
was  ravaged  by  a  civil  war,  the  most  painful  event 
of  which,  to  the  Duke  Francis,  was  his  being 
obliged,  by  a  temporary  union  of  two  of  the  parties, 
and  by  the  clamour  of  the  people,  to  deliver  up  his 
minister  and  favourite  Landois  (the  old  acquaint- 
ance of  King  Henry),  who,  being  accused  of  a 
variety  of  crimes,  among  which  sorcery  was  not 
forgotten,  was  tortured  into  a  confession  of  crimes 
which  he  had  really  committed,  was  sentenced  by 
six  commissaries,  who  tried  him  under  the  eyes  of 
the  Duke  of  Orange,  his  mortal  enemy,  to  be 
hanged  as  a  traitor,  and  was  hanged  accordingly  in 
spite  of  the  solemn  promises  of  the  confederates  to 
the  duke  that  his  life  should  be  safe.  Encouraged 
by  the  prevailing  disorders,  the  French  regency 
precociously  betrayed  their  design  of  seizing  the 
duchy  upon  the  ground  of  some  inexplicable  right. 
Duke  Francis  thereupon  summoned  the  three  estates 
of  the  duchy,  who  took  a  most  solemn  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Princess  Anne,  and,  in  case  of  her 
dying  without  issue,  to  her  younger  sister  Madame 
Isabeau.  This  act  fixed  the  eyes  of  several  princes 
upon  the  heiress  of  Brittany,  and,  besides  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  who  had  many  formidable  diflSculties 

•  Onr  oW  friend  Comiiips  was  deeply  concerned  in  tlii»  plot  with 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.  His  letters  were  intercepted  by  the  Regent 
'  Anne,  and  he  wa«  thrown  int<»  prison  and  harshly  treated.  It  was 
oil  this  occasion  that  the  historian  was  shut  up  in  one  of  those  lion 
cages  at  Loches  (the  invention  of  Louis  XI.).  which  he  describes 
Willi  snch  unction.  •*  Many  men,"  says  he,  ••  have  cnrsed  those  cages, 
and  I  among  the  rest,  having  tasted  of  them  in  mine  own  person.* 
H»  was  closely  caged  for  eight  mouths. 


to  overcome,  the  Sire  d'Albret,  who6e  dominions 
lay  in  Gascony  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
Maximilian,  son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  IV., 
aspired  to  her  hand.  The  poor  duke,  who  had 
engaged  to  consult  the  three  estates  on  the  choice 
of  his  son-in-law,  neglected  so  to  do,  and  en- 
couraged the  hopes  of  these  three  suitors,  and  even 
treated  with  others  at  one  and  the  same  time.  He 
thought  that  he  was  cunning  and  politic,  but  he 
was  only  undecided  and  insincere.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans  made  his  peace  with  the  French  court 
and  returned  to  Paris,  but  he  was  soon  detected  in 
a  fresh  conspiracy,  and  was  again  obliged  to  fly  to 
Nantes.  He  soon  found  that  his  party  was  losing 
ground  in  Brittany,  where  the  nobles  were  dis- 
gusted at  seeing  that  he  did  what  he  chose  with 
their  imbecile  prince,  and  filled  all  the  offices  with 
French  adventurers,  his  own  adherents.  The 
course  they  pursued  to  correct  this  evil  was  absuid 
enough :  a  great  many  of  the  Breton  nobles  opened 
a  correspondence  wiUi  the  French  court,  and  im- 
plored its  aid.  At  this  moment  a  French  army 
was  on  their  frontiers ;  for  the  regent  Anne,  who 
had  a  good  deal  of  the  craft  of  her  father,  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  take  advant^e  of  the  con- 
dition of  affairs.  The  Bretons  formed  a  con- 
federacy at  Chateau-Briant,  and  stipulated  that 
the  king  should  not  send  more  than  four  hun- 
dred men-at-arms  and  four  thousand  foot  into 
their  country, — ^that  this  force  should  act  in  con- 
cert with  the  Marshal  de  Rieux  and  a  small 
army  of  natives,  —  that  the  liberties  of  the 
duchy  and  private  property  should  be  respected 
— and  that,  as  soon  as  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
should  be  expelled,  the  French  should  recross  the 
frontier.  Charles  poured  sixteen  thousand  men 
into  the  country,  and,  of  course,  broke  all  his 
engagements  as  soon  as  he  was  able.  In  the 
month  of  May,  1487,  while  Henry  was  expecting 
Lambert  Simnel  from  Ireland,  the  French  army 
advanced  in  three  divisions ;  the  first  took  Ploer- 
mel,'  the  second  Vannes,  and  the  third  laid  siege 
to  Nantes,  within  the  walls  of  which  Duke  Francis 
took  refuge  with  his  daughters.  Maximilian,  now 
titular  king  of  the  Romans,  sent  a  body  of  fifteen 
hundred  German  and  Flemish  soldiers  to  the 
assistance  of  Francis ;  and  these,  being  joined  by 
some  Bretons,  under  the  command  of  the  Count  of 
Dunois,  cut  their  way  through  the  French  lines, 
and  relieved  Nantes  in  the  beginning  of  August. 
Another  of  Madame  Anne's  suitors  was  less  fortu- 
nate. As  the  Sire  d'Albret  was  marching  through 
the  Limousin  with  three  or  four  thousand  Gascons 
to  succour  Duke  Francis  and  the  ladies,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  superior  force  of  French,  to  which 
he  capitulated.  Though  foiled  before  Nantes,  La 
Tremoille,  Charles  s  general,  took  Aurai,  Vitrtf, 
and  St.  Aubin-du-Cormier :  at  the  same  time 
fresh  troops  poured  across  the  French  frontier, 
while  Maximilian  could  send  no  further  reinforce- 
ments, for  he  was  rather  poor,  and  skilful  agents 
from  the  court  of  France  had  foimd  him  full  occu 
pation  in  Flanders,  by  encouraging  the  citizens  of 
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Ghent  and  Bruges  who  had  rerolted  from  him. 
In  short,  the  entire  subjugation  of  Brittany  seemed 
imminent.  At  the  approach  of  the  storm  Duke 
Francis  and  a  majorily  of  the  nobility  applied  to 
England  for  assistance.  At  that  moment,  as  we 
have  seen,  Henry  was  absorbed  by  his  own  troubles ; 
but  when'those  difBculties  were  over  he  was  iu'no 
haste  to  accede  to  the  prayer  of  the  Bretons.  We 
believe  the  hd  to  be,  that  he  had  already  accepted 
of  a  retainer  from  the  French  court  If  this  were 
not  the  case^  he  must  forfeit  his  reputation  for 
cunning  and  quick-sightedness,  and  stand  in  this 
particular  in  die  light  of  a  dupe.  *'  King  Charles," 
says  Bacon,  *'  knew  well  he  could  not  receive 
any  opposition  so  potent  as  if  King  Henry  should, 
either  from  policy  of  state,  in  preventing  die  grow- 
ing greatness  of  France,  or  upon  gratitude  unto 
the  Duke  of  Brittauy*  for  his  former  favours  in 
the  time  of  his  distress,  espouse  that  quarrel, 
and  declare  himself  in  aid  of  the  duke.  There- 
fore he  no  sooner  heard  that  King  Henry  was 
settled  by  his  victory  (at  Stoke),  than  he  sent  am- 
bassadors unto  him,  to  pray  his  assistance,  |or  at 
the  least  that  he  would  stand  neutral:  which 
ambassadors  found  the  king  at  Leicester,  and  deli- 
vered their  ambassage  to  this  effect :  they  first  im- 
parted unto  the  king  the  success  that  their  master 
iiad  had  a  little  before  against  Maximilian,  in  re- 
coTery  of  certain  tovms  from  him ;  which  was  done 
in  a  land  of  privacy  and  inwardness  towards  the 
king ;  as  if  the  French  king  did  not  esteem  him 
for  an  outward  or  formal  confederate,  but  as  one 
that  had  part  in  his  affections  and  fortunes,  and 
with  whom  he  took  pleasure  to  communicate  his 
business.  After  this  compliment,  and  some  gratu- 
lation  for  the  king's  victory,  they  fell  to  their 
errand — declaring  to  the  king  that  their  master 
was  enforced  to  enter  into  a  just  and  necessary 
war  with  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  for  that  he  had  re- 
ceived and  succoured  those  that  were  traitors  and 
declared  enemies  unto  his  person  and  state.  That 
they  were  no  mean,  distressed,  and  calamitous 
persons  that  fled  to  him  for  refuge,  but  of  so  great 
([uality,  as  it  was  apparent  that  they  came  not 
thither  to  protect  their  own  fortune,  but  to  infest 
and  invade  his — the  head  of  them  being  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  and  the 
second  person  of  France.  That,  therefore,  rightly 
to  understand  it,  it  was  rather  on  their  master's 
part  a  defensive  war  than  an  offensive,  as  that 
could  not  be  omitted  or  forborne,  if  he  tendered 
the  conservation  of  his  own  estate ;  and  that  it  was 
not  the  first  blow  that  made  the  war  invasive  (for 
that  no  wise  prince  would  stay  for),  but  the  first 
provocation,  or  at  least  the  first  preparation." 
After  saying  a  good  deal  more  touching  the  danger 
of  giving  encouragement  to  aspiring  princes  of  the 
hk»d  and  rebellious  subjects  (a  point  upon*which 
Henry  was  very  susceptible),  the  Frenchmen  re- 
presented to  him,  that  if  he  had  been  beholden  to 

*  "  Biiuia**  11  Uie  lianB  of  tb«  name  used  .hf  Boeun ;  to  prevent 
eoelbaloBiirc  have  eiOwlitated  the  more  vavuX  form  la  thii  and  otlier 
pieces. 


the  Duke  of  Brittany  in  his  adversity,  so  also  the 
king,  their  master,  had  aided  him  when  the  said 
Duke  of  Brittany  or  his  mercenary  ministers  failed 
him,  and  would  have  betrayed  him  to  the  tyrant 
Richard.  They  praised  his  wonderful  virtues — 
among  which  they  mentioned  his  great  love  of 
peace :  being  so  newly  settled  and  recovered  from 
intestine  seditions,  their  master  could  not  reason- 
ably press  him  to  aid  him  in  this  war,  but  he 
would  be  well  satisfied  if  he  would  look  on  and 
stand  neutral.  *'  But  touching  the  mystery  of 
re-annexing  of  the  Duchy  of  Brittany  to  the  crown 
of  France,  either  by  war  or  by  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Brittany,  the  ambassadors  bare  aloof 
from  it,  as  from  a  rock,  knowing  that  it  made  most 
against  them.  And,  therefore,  by  all  means  de- 
clined any  mention  thereof,  but  contrariwise  inter- 
laced in  their  conference  with  the  king  the  assured 
purpose  of  their  master  to  match  with  the  daughter 
of  Maximilian ;  and  entertained  the  king  also  with 
some  wandering  discourses  of  their  king's  purpose 
to  recover  by  arms  his  right  to  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  by  an  expedition  in  person ;  all  to  remove 
the  king  from  all  jealousy  of  any  design  in  these 
hither  parts  upon  Brittany."* 

Henry,  to  acquit  himself,  as  he  said,  of  his 
gratitude  to  both  the  King  of  France  and  the 
Duke  of  Brittany,  for  whom  he  "  was  ready  even 
to  go  a  pilgrimage,"  and  to  *'  satisfy  all  obliga- 
tions both  to  God  and  man,''  offered  himself  as 
mediator./  Upon  this' the  ambassadors  departed 
well  pleased,  for  they  knew  that  his  mediation 
would  not  stop  the  progress  of  their  army. 
Charles's  generals,  indeed,  proceeded  with  more 
vigour  than  ever ;  and,  while  they  were  fighting, 
Henry  despatched  Christopher  Urswick,  his  chap- 
lain— ^'  a  person  by  him  much  trusted  and  em- 
ployed*'— to  talk  to  the  French  court.  From  Paris 
Urswick  went  to  Rennes,  the  capital  of  the  Duke 
of  Brittany.  When  Francis  saw  the  priest,  he 
told  him  tlmt,  having  been  a  benefactor  and  a  kind 
of  foster-father  to  Henry  for  many  years,  he 
looked,  at  this  time,  from  the  "  renowned  King  of 
England"  rather  for  succour  in  a  brave  armvi  than 
a  vain  treaty  'of  peace.  The  chaplain  then  re- 
turned to  Paris,  and  the  court  there  sent  him  back 
to  London,  to  tell  his  master  of  the  obstinacy  and 
disrespect  of  Duke  Francis.  And  still  the  French 
troops  continued  their  operations,  and  whenever 
they  gained  a  battle  or  took  a  town  they  empha- 
tically repeated  that  they  had  no  wish  to  make 
conquests,  but  were  most  anxious  for  the  success 
of  Henry's  mediation.  How  little  did  our  ances- 
tors leave  us  to  learn  in  these  matters !  Another 
embassy  was  sent  over  to  England,  and  Henry 
could  not  do  less  than  return  the  compliment. 
Urswick  was  despatched  again  to  the  French  court, 
and  with  him  were  associated  the  Abbot  of  Abing- 
don and  Sir  Richard  Tunstal,  a  layman.     But  by 

*  Bacon.  In  all  the  earlier  sUgrs  of  these  traniacifona,  and 
down  to  the  year  1491.  when  Charles  VIII.  ftecd  himself  from  the 
fuardianihip  of  his  sister,  the  maunger  for  France  was  tho  Princess 
Anne,  the  wife  of  Bourbon.  Tho  nam  of  Charles  appeared,  as  a 
mailer  of  course. 
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this  time  the  people  of  England  were  beg;inning  to 
lament  that  the  French  king  should  be  allowed  to 
aggrandise  himself  at  the  expense  of  an  ancient 
ally  of  their  country ;  and  some  gallant  knirhts,  in 
whom  the  spirit  of  chivalry  and  the  recollections 
of  Crecy  and  Azincourt  were  not  yet  exUnct,  were 
all  on  fire  to  hasten  to  the  rescue  of  an  unfortunate 
prince,  and  measure  swords  with  the  French.  Sir 
Edward  Woodville,  one  of  the  queen's  uncles,  col- 
lected a  brave  band  of  four  hundred  men,  and  set 
Bail  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  St  Malo,  on  the 
coast  of  Brittany.  When  the  news  of  this  expedi- 
tion reached  the  French  court,  the  poor  chaplain 
Urswick  and  his  brother  ambassadors  there  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  the  fury  of  "  divers  young 
bloods."  But  "presently  came  an  agent  from 
King  Henry  to  purge  himself  touching  Lord 
Woodville's  going  over,  using  for  a  principal 
argument,  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  without  his 
privity,  for  that  the  troops  were  so  small,  as  neither 
had  the  face  of  a  succour  by  authority,  nor  could 
much  advance  the  Brittany  affairs.  To  which 
message,  although  the  French  king  gave  no  full 
credit,  yet  he  made  fair  weather  with  the  king,  and 
seemed' satisfied."* 

This  was,  indeed,  a  business  where  everybody 
was  seeking  to  deceive  everybody.  Henry,  how- 
ever, forbade  other  English  adventurers  to  join 
Duke  Francis;  and,  as  the  zeal  of  the  nation 
blazed  the  more  from  repression,  he  determined  to 
turn  it  to  his  advantage  financially.  "  Wherein 
first  he  thought  to  make  his  vantage  upon  his 
parliament — knowing  that  they,  being  affectionate 
unto  the  quarrel  of  Brittany,  would  give  treasure 
lai^ely.  Which  treasure,  as  a  noise  of  war  might 
draw  forth,  so  a  peace  succeeding  might  coffer  up. 
And  because  he  knew  his  people  were  hot  upon 
the  business,  he  chose  rather  to  seem  to  be  de- 
ceived, and  lulled  asleep  by  the  French,  than  to 
be  backward  in  himself;  considering  his  subjects 
were  not  so  fully  capable  of  the  reasons  of  etate 
which  made  him  hold  back.  Wherefore  to  all 
these  purposes  he  saw  no  other  expedient  than  to 
set  and  keep  on  foot  a  continual  treaty  of  peace, 
laying  it  down  and  taking  it  up  again  as  the  occur- 
rence required.  Besides,  he  had  in  consideration 
the  point  of  honour  in  bearing  the  blessed  person  of 
a  pacificator.*'t  The  wily  Morton,  now  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  Chancellor,  was  in- 
structed so  to  address  parliament  as  to  affect 
them  towards  the  business,  but  without  engaging 
the  king  in  any  express  declaration  of  war ;  and 
the  ambiguous  speech  of  the  right  reverend  mi- 
nister fully  answered  these  ends.  Parliament 
eagerly  caught  at  the  bait,  and  recommended 
strong  measures,  "  as  well  in  respect  of  the  emu- 
lation between  the  nations,  and  the  envy  at  the 
late  growth  of  the  French  monarchy,  as  in  regard 
of  the  danger  to  suffer  the  French  to  make 
their  approaches  upon  England,  by  obtaining  so 
goodly  a  maritime  province,  full  of  sea-towns  and 
havens  that  might  do  mischief  to  the  English 

*  Bacon.— Daru,  Hist.  deU  BKtagne.— Lobineau.  j  Bacon. 


either  by  invasion  or  by  interruption  of  traffic." 
They  were  also  indignant  at  the  injustice  and 
oppression  used  in  Brittany — for  no  one  could  l)e 
well  deceived  by  the  manifestoes  of  the  French 
court ;  and  they  advised  the  king  to  embrace  the 
cause  of  the  Bretons  openly  and  manfully,  and 
then  they  with  "  much  alacrity  and  forwardness" 
voted  an  unusually  large  subsidy.  When  Henry 
got  the  money  he  sent  his  chaplain  to  warn  the 
French  court,  and  to  explain  that,  with  all  his 
friendly  feelings,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
resist  the  motion  of  his  people.  At  the  same  time 
the  priest  was  to  hint  that  the  English  succour  to 
be  sent  to  Duke  Francis  would  be  limited,  and 
that  the  troops  would  be  instructed  not  to  wage 
war  against  the  French  beyond  the  limits  of  Brit- 
tany. The  French  did  what  might  be  expected : 
they  reinforced  La  Tremoille,  who  carried  the 
towns  of  Chateau-Briant,  Ancenis,  and  Fougercs. 
By  this  time  the  Breton  nobles  were  fully  aware 
of  the  folly  they  had  committed  in  inviting  them 
into  the  country :  the  factions  united  for  common 
defence  ;  and  an  army  of  the  unfortunate  duke, 
strengthened  by  the  few  English  under  Woodville, 
by  tlie  fifteen  hundred  Germans  sent  by  Maximi- 
lian, and  by  a  few  companies  of  Gascons  and  of 
Basques,  sent  by  the  family  of  d'Albret,  took  the 
field  under  the  supreme  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  was  quite  ready  to  fight  against  his 
own  countrymen,  but  who  had  not  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  the  Bretons.  After  some  minor  opera- 
tions, the  two  armies  engaged  in  a  general  battle 
on  the  20th  of  July,  1 488,  between  Andouilli!  and 
St.  Aubin-du-Cormier.  La  Tremoille,  by  his 
superiority  in  numbers  and  in  field  artillery,  gained 
a  complete  and  sanguinary  victory.  Sir  Edward 
Woodville  was  slain ;  and  of  his  four  hundred 
men,  and  seventeen  hundred  Bretons  who  had 
assumed  the  white  coats  and  red  crdfeses  of  the 
English  to  deceive  the  enemy,  but  very  few 
escaped.  The  Diike  of  Orleans,  who  had  fought 
bravely  on  foot,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Brittany 
lay  helpless  at  the  foot  of  the  conqueror.  That 
night  Orleans  supped  with  La  Tremoille :  towards 
the  end  of  the  repast  two  father  confessors  stok 
into  the  room :  he  turned  pale,  for  he  thouglit 
that  his  last  hour  was  come ;  but  the  conqueror 
told  him  that  the  monks  were  only  come  to  shrive 
certain  French  gentlemen,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners  with  him,  and  that  it  was  for  the  kiiiiT 
alone  to  dispose  of  a  prince  of  the  blood.  The 
gentlemen  were  confessed  and  executed  immedi- 
ately :  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  sent  to  the  T«)wer 
of  Bourges,  where  he  remained  a  close  prisoner  fur 
nearly  three  years.*  ^  • 

When  the  news  of  this  disastrous  battle  and  of 
the  slaughter  of  their  countr}'men  reached  Phicrland, 
the  peo))le  raised  so  loud  an  outcry  that  IJeiiry 
was  startled  from  his  pleasant  dream.  Still,  ho^v- 
ever,  he  was  disposed  to  wait  events,  hopinu;  thiit 
Maximilian  would  succour  Brittany,  and  thnt  lie 

•  Dam,  Hiat.^de  U  BTctngue.— AcleB  de  Brelagnc— Mewrai.— 
Bacon.— Hall. 
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ihould  be  allowed  to  keep  the  money  which  parlia- 
ment had  voted  for  the  war.  But  the  course  of 
events  could  not  improve.  La  Tremoille  took 
Dinant  and  St.  Malo,  and  threatened  to  besiege 
the  unfortunate  Duke  Francis  in  Rennes,  his 
cai>ital.  Finding  that  no  assistance  arrived  from 
England  or  from  any  other  quarter,  Francis  at  last 
accepted  the  hard  terms  offered  by  the  French 
court;  and  in  the  middle  of  August  (1488)  he 
signed  the  treaty  of  Verger.  Hereby,  the  claims 
of  the  French  crown  to  the  duchy  were  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  certain  commissioners :  the 
French  were  to  retain  the  conquests  they  had 
made,  and  the  duke  was  bound  never  more  to  call 
in  troops  from  England  or  any  other  country,  and 
not  to  marry  either  of  his  daughters  without  the 
full  approbation  of  his  suzeraine  lord  the  King  of 
France.  The  Bretons  complained  that,  since  the 
object  put  forth  in  the  former  manifesto  had  been 
obtained  by  the  capture  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
these  were  very  harsh  conditions,  and  proved  that 
the  French  court  had  acted  all  along  with  great 
falsehood  and  treachery,  aiming  at  nothing  less 
than  the  destruction  of  their  liberties  and  the 
i^eizure  of  the  whole  country.  And,  not  confining 
themselves  to  the  useless  language  of  complaint 
and  reproach,  many  of  them  prepared  for  a  fresh 
fctruggle ;  but  their  poor  duke,  who  seemed  heart- 
broken, sickened,  and  died  on  the  7  th  of  Septem- 
1)er,  about  three  weeks  after  he  had  signed  the 
treaty* 

The  Princess  Anne  was  even  now  only  in  her 
twelfth  year,  and  her  little  court  was  distracted  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  rivals  for  her  hand.  D'Albret, 
unc  of  her  suitors,  who  had  found  his  way  into 
Brittany  in  a  beggared  state,  but  who  had  a  power- 
ful party  in  his  favour,  attempted  to  carry  her  off 
and  marry  her  by  force;  for  Anne  felt  a  very 
uatural  avQrsion  to  a  man  who  was  old,  ex- 
ceedingly ugly,  and  of  a  ferocious  temper.  The 
Count  of  Dunois  rescued  her,  and  carried  her  off, 
seated  behind  him  on  his  war-horse ;  and  she  was 
subsequently  protected  by  the  people  of  Rennes. 
While  men  were  disputing  within  Brittany  who 
should  be  her  husband,  the  French  court  claimed 
the  right  of  being  her  guardian.  This,  of  course, 
was  only  a  delicate  way  of  demanding  the  whole 
j:ovemment  of  the  duchy ;  and  before  the  bishops 
and  barons  could  get  ready  a  ])Toper  answer  a 
French  array  took  the  field,  and  carried  by  assault 
Poutrieu,  Guingamp,  Concarneau,  Brest,  and  other 
places  of  less  importance.  This  most  unequal  war 
iiuw  excited  fresh  cries  of  indignation  in  England; 
and  Henry  was  urged,  as  the  sovereign  of  a  gene- 
nms  people,  as  a  father,  to  save  the  helpless  orphan. 
The  king  conceived  the  notion  of  fonning  an  ex- 
tensive alliance;  but  it  was  rather  the  natural 
course  of  things,  than  any  inspiration  of  Henry's, 
that  led  to  the  first  formation  of  those  coalitions 
which  afterwards  became  so  common.  He  de- 
spatched ambassadors  to  Maximilian,  King  of  the 
Romans,  to  his  son  the  Archduke  Philip,  to  the 

*  OtijpBtl  MSS.  aod  Actet  il«  BretagD(>,  quoted  by  Dam. 


King  of  Spain,  and  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  call- 
ing upon  them  to  act  in  concert  with  him,  in  order 
to  check  the  lawless  ambition  of  the  French  court 
He  then  summoned  another  parliament,  and  asked 
for  more  money,  to  carry  on  tJw  %oar. 

A.D.  1489. — Parliament,  which  could  not  be 
ignorant  of  the  use  made  of  the  sums  already 
voted  for  the  defence  of  Brittany,  reduced  Henry's 
demand  from  100,000/.  to  15,000/.*     But  the 
levying  even  of  this  diminished  amount,  in  the 
temper  in  which  the  nation  was,  occasioned  alarm- 
ing commotions  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
These  we  shall  presently  notice :  meanwhile  Henry 
offered  to  the  Breton  government  the  services  of 
six  thousand  archers,  but  he  limited  the  time  of 
their  service  to  six  months ;  and  would  not  send 
them  at  all  until  two  of  the  best  seaport  towns  of 
Brittany  were  put  into  his  hands  as  security  for 
the  repayment  of  the  entire  expense  of  the  arma- 
ment, and  until  the  yoimg  duchess  had  taken  an 
oath  never  to  marry  without  his  consent.     By  the 
treaty  of  Verger  she  was  bound  not  to  marry  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  King  of  France :  it  was  not 
likely  that  Henry  and  Charles  would  ever  agree 
on  this  delicate  point.     In  the  spring  the  Lord 
Willoughby  de  Broke  landed  in  Brittany  with  his 
small  army:  at  the  same  time  a  Spanish  force 
advanced  through  Roncesvalles,  to  make  a  diver- 
sion in  the  south  of  France  ;   and  Maximilian 
hoped,    after  subduing  the  insurrection    of   his 
Flemish  subjects,  to  attack  the  French  on  their 
northern  frontier.     By  this  plan  of  operation  the 
French  were  prevented  from  concentrating  in  full 
force  in  Brittany ;  and  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke, 
with  his  small  army,  was  enabled  not  only  to 
keep  them  completely  in  check,  but  also,  with 
the  help  of  some  Breton  troops,  to  gain  several 
advantages  over  them.     Though  nearly  half  a 
century  had  passed  since  the  last  real  battle  fought 
by  the  English  on  the  continent,  the  French  had 
not  forgotten  the  old  campaigns ;  and  they  paid  such 
a  respect  to  the  valour  of  the  islanders,  and  their 
conduct  in  the  open  field,  that  they  cautiously 
avoided  anything  like  a  pitched  battle.      They 
kept  themselves  in  fortified  towns  and  entrenched 
camps.     ^*  But,  meanwhile,  to  harass  and  weary 
the  English,  they  did,  upon  all  advantages,  set 
upon  them  with  their  light-horse  ;  wherein,  never- 
theless, they  received  commonly  loss,  especially 
by  means  of  the  English  archers."     The  Lord  de 
Broke,  instead  of  being  encouraged  to  risk  his  little 
army  frankly,  was  constantly  checked  by  the  un- 
warlike  and  most  cautious  king,  who,  moreover, 
recalled  him  and  his  troops  in  less  than  six  months, 
finding  that  the  Bretons  were  too  poor  even  to  find 
the  men  in  provisions,  and  that  there  was  a  good 
prospect  of  settling  the  business  by  treaty,  without 
his  spending  any  more  of  his  muney.   The  French 
had  been  obliged  to  detach  a  great  army  towards 
Fuente-Rabia  to  oppose  the  Spaniards ;  and  Maxi- 
milian, aided  by  a  small  force  of  EngUsh,  chiefly 
drawn   from  Calais,  had  gained  some  important 
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advantages  in  the  north,  and  taken  the  town  of  St. 
Omer.  Not  more  for  these  reasons  than  for  others 
of  a  less  apparent  nature,  resulting  from  a  change 
of  plan  which  was  not  made  visible  until  a  year 
and  a  half  later,  the  French  court  offered  to  treat 
for  peace,  and  soon  after  signed  a  treaty  at  Frank* 
fort  with  Maximilian.  The  chief  clauses  were, 
that  the  French  troops  should  retire  from  Brittany ; 
that  the  Duchess  Anne  should  dismiss  all  her 
foreign  auidliaries ;  that  the  fortresses  of  St.  Malo, 
Fougeres,  Dinant,  and  St.  Aubin,  should  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  to  be  by  them  held  till  all  the 
differences  between  France  and  Brittany  should 
he  amicably  settled ;  and,  finally,  that  a  congress 
should  be  held  at  Toumay  for  that  settlement. 
Maximilian  took  good  care  to  conceal  from  the 
French  court  his  now  fixed  project  for  marrying 
the  young  duchess :  in  regard  to  her,  he  pretended 
to  act  merely  as  a  friendly  mediator,  and  the  French 
had  their  eyes  too  constantly  fixed  on  their  own  in- 
trigues and  deceptions  to  perceive  his.  * 

Thus  finished  the  war  of  1489.  The  English 
had  expected  great  glory,  and  they  got  none.f 
The  harshness  used  in  levying  the  subsidy  had 
driven  the  northern  counties  into  insurrection,  and 
had  cost  the  life  of  the  king's  lieutenant,  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  who  was  murdered  by  the 
people.  At  one  moment  this  insurrection  threat- 
ened to  shake  the  throne,  but  it  was  put  down  by 
an  army  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  whom 
Henry  had  released  from  the  Tower  and  taken  into 
favour.  John  k  Chambre,  "  a  very  houte-feu  (fire- 
brand), who  bore  much  sway  amongst  the  vulgar 
and  popular,"  was  taken  alive ;  and  Sir  John  Egre- 
mont,  5vho  had  joined  the  insurgents  for  higher 
objects,  "  fled  into  Flanders  to  the  Duchess  of 
Burgundy,  whose  palace  was  the  sanctuary  and 
receptacle  of  all  traitors  against  the  king.  "|  **  John 
d  Chambre,"  continues  the  learned  historian,  "  was 
executed  at  York  in  great  state ;  for  he  was  hanged 
upon  a  gibbet  raised  a  stage  higher  in  the  midst 
of  a  square  gallows,  as  a  traitor  paramount,  and  a 
number  of  his  men  that  were  his  chief  complices 
were  hanged  upon  the  lower  story,  round  about 
him;  and  the  rest  were  generally  pardoned." 
The  obnoxious  tax,  instead  of  producing  75,000/., 
stopped  short  at  25,000/. 

A.D.  1490. — In  the  beginning  of  this  year  par- 
liament made  up  the  deficiency  by  passing  a  new 

*  Darov— Bacon. 

i  There  wai,  however,  one  brilliRnt  episode  In  the  war.  We  have 
teen  that  there  was  a  small  Knglish  force  acting  as  auxiliaries  with 
Maximilian.  This  force,  which  consisted  of  about  two  thoosand 
archers,  commanded  by  *•  that  gentle  young  knight  the  Lord  Morley** 
and  by  Lord  Daubeny,  in  conjunction  with  some  German  troops, 
marched  to  the  relief  of  Dizmude,  which  was  besieged  by  Mssi- 
miiian's  revolted  Flemish  subjvcu  and  a  French  force  under  the 
famous  Det  Cordes.  The  besiegers  had  made  their  entrenchments, 
and  thrown  up  a  strong  battery.  The  brave  bowmen  of  Old  England 
ran  up  to  this  formidable  positioft,  sent  a  flight  of  arrows  across  tlie 
trenches,  fell  on  their  faces  till  the  enemv  flied  off  their  great  gnns, 
then,  rising  to  their  feet,  sent  a  second  vollev  point-blank,  and  then 
mshed  over  ditches  and  'embankments,  and  carried  the  entrenched 
camp  iword  in  hand.  The  victory  was  disgraced  with  cruelty.  In 
their  revenge  for  the  loss  of  their  idol,  "  the  gentle  Morlev."  the 
English  refused  quarter;  and,  it  u  loitf.  that  between  them  and 
the  Qermana  nearly ,  eight  thousand  Flemish  and  French  were 
botehered. 
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grant  of  a  tenth  and  fifteenth,  in  order  that  the 
war  with  France  might  be  carried  on  with  vigour ; 
for  Henry's  interests  were  not  taken  into  account 
by  the  treaty  of  Frankfort,  and  it  was  already  evi- 
dent that  that  treaty  would  not  preserve  the  inde- 
pendence of  Brittany.  The  English  people  again 
expected  to  be  gratified  by  an  active  war,  but 
Henry  put  their  money  into  his  coffers,  and  sent 
some  priests  to  the  continent  to  negotiate  with 
the  various  courts.  A  new  coalition  was  now 
formed,  the  principal  members  being  Heury, 
Ferdinand  of  Spain  (a  sovereign  who  was  liis 
match  in  craft  and  selfishness),  and  Maximilian, 
King  of  the  Romans.  This  league,  which  was 
contracted  with  great  solenmity,  with  protestations 
that  it  was  meant  merely  for  the  curbing  of  French 
ambition,  and  for  the  general  good  of  Europe, 
without  any  hope  or  view  on  the  part  of  the  allies 
of  making  any  private  advantage,  was  in  effect  as 
base,  selfjsh,  and  hollow  as  the  mass  of  coalitions 
have  been  from  that  day  to  this.  The  King  of 
England  wanted  to  exact  from  the  fears  of  France 
a  laree  sum  of  money  and  other  advantages,  fur 
which  he  would  have  broken  the  alliance:  the 
King  of  Spain  expected  to  recover  the  province  of 
Rousillon  :  the  King  of  the  Romans  hoped  to  get 
back  a  large  strip  of  territory  in  the  north  of 
France,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  his 
family.* 

Maximilian,  who  had  a  claim  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  Bretons  for  his  prompt  assistance,  and  whose 
suit  had  formerly  been  approved  by  Duke  FrauciF, 
in  spite  of  the  treaty  of  Frankfort,  and  without 
consulting  his  new  allies,  whose  treaty,  as  yet,  re- 
mained a  secret,  proposed  an  immediate  marriage 
with  the  young  duchess,  and  Anne  was  induced  to 
give  her  consent.  But  at  the  moment  Maximilian, 
"whose  property  was  to  leave  things  then,  when 
they  were  almost  come  to  perfection,  and  to  end 
them  by  imagination,  like  ill  archers  that  draw 
not  their  arrows  up  to  the  head,*'  feared  to  make 
the  journev  into  Brittany  either  by  land  or  water, 
and  sent  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  his  stead.  A 
marriage,  by  proxy,  was  performed  at  Rennes  with 
so  much  mystery  that  the  servants  of  Anne  were  not 
aware  of  it  until  some  time  after,  and  the  date  of  the 
ceremony  has  never  been  precisely  ascertained. 
Precautions  of  an  extraordinary  nature  f  w-erc 
taken  to  make  the  marriage  binding,  but,  as  Bacon 
observes,  Maximilian  would  have  done  much 
better  had  he  gone  to  his  young  bride  in  person. 
As  soon  as  that  disappointed  suitor,  the  fierce 
D'Albret,  ascertained  the  object  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange's  mission,  he  gave  information  to  the 
French  court,  and  betrayed  the  important  city  of 

•  Kymer.— 'Rot.  Pari. — Bacon.— Dani. ' 

t  liacon  tells  an  amusing  ^tory,  which  Dam  repeats,  without 
mentioning,  however,  that  he  has  found  any  confirmation  of  it  in 
the  Breton  or  in  the  old  French  writers.  "The  marriaye.**  rivs 
Bacon.  "  was  consummated  by  prosy,  with  a  ceremmy,  at  ihat  liroV, 
in  these  parts  new ;  for  she  was  not  only  contracted,  but  stated,  aa 
a  bride,  and  solemnly  bedded ;  and  after  she  was  laid,  there  came  in 
Maximilian's  ambassador,  nith  letters  of  procnration,  and  in  the 
presence  of  snndry  noble  personages,  men  ond  women,  put  his  Irg, 
stript  naked  to  the  knee,  between  the  espousal  sheets ;  to  the  end 
that  this  eeremony  night  be  thought  to  amount  to  a  oonsum- 
mation/*  fco. 
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Nantes,  which  he  had  surprised,  to  a  French 
army.  As  the  treaty  of  Frankfort  had  been  but 
indifferently  observed  by  the  French,  and  as  they 
had  kept  possession  of  many  of  the  fortresses  in 
the  heart  of  Brittany,  they  renewed  the  war  with 
many  advantages.  The  young  duchess  applied  to 
her  husband  for  aid ;  but  he  was  again  distressed 
by  the  revolt  of  his  Flemish  subjects,  and  could 
give  her  nothing  but  the  empty  title  of  "  Queen  of 
the  Romans,''  which  she  now  publicly  assumed ; 
and  King  Henry,  in  reply  to  her  demands  for 
English  troops,  increased  her  distresses  by  asking 
her  for  money  at  a  time  when  her  coffers  were 
quite  empty,  and  when  the  only  money  current  in 
Brittany  was  stamped  leather  cut  into  pieces  of 
different  sizes. 

About  the  same  time  an  important  revolution 
had  taken  place  in  the   French  court.      King 
Charles,  who  was  now  in  his  twenty-first  year, 
freed  himself  from  the  authority  and  guardianship 
of  his  sister,  released  the  Duke  of  Orleans  from 
his  dungeon   at  Bourges,  changed  most  of  the 
ministers  and  officers,  and  took  upon  himself  the 
business  of  government.     This  Charles  was  an 
extraordinary  character :  he  was  romantic,  fond  of 
war  and  military  glory,  dissipated,  and  at  tiie  same 
time  cool  and  crafty,  as  if  mindRil  of  the  lesson 
(said  to  be  the  only  maxim  ever  taught  him  by 
that  tender  parent)    instilled   into    him    in    his 
childhood  by  Louis  XL— that  the  prince  who 
could   not  dissemble  was  utterly  unfit  to  reign 
over  a  civilized  people.*     This  well-instructed 
king,  who,  however,  was  excessively  ignorant  in 
other  respects,  saw  that  to  obtain  possession  of 
Brittany  by  force  of  arms  would,  after  all,  be  a 
work  of  great  danger  and  difficulty,  and  he  resolved 
to  obtain  his  end  in  a  very  different  manner.     For 
more  than  seven  years  he  had  been  solemnly 
affianced  to  Margo^ — ^the  **  gente  demoiselle," — 
the  daughter  of  the  fair  Mary  of  Burgundy  and 
Maximilian, — ^a  match  which,  it  Will  be  remem- 
bered, was  considered  as  the  last  great  political 
achievement  of  Louis  XI.,  and  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  hastened  the  death  of  our  Edward 
IV.f    Margot  had  been  "nourished  and  brought 
up"  at  the  French  court,  and,  as  she  was  now  in 
lier  eleventh  year,  it  was  expected  that  the  mar- 
riage would  be  consummated  in  two  or  three  years. 
But  Charles,  who  had  now  firm  possession  of  the 
rich  provinces  of  France  which  had  been  consti- 
tuted her  dower,  and  who  saw  but  a  distant  and 
uncertain  prospect  of  deriving  any  further  advan- 
tage from  the  contract,  determined  to  break  it,  and 
marry  the  Duchess  Anne,  in  spite  of  that  prin- 
cess's   marriage    by  proxy  to   Maximilian,   the 
father  of  Margot ;  for  thus  he  confidently  hoped 
to  obtain  quiet  possession  of  Brittany.    This  sudden 
move   took  all  parties  by  surprise.     For,  "  the 
better  to  amuse  the  world,"  he  had  retained  in  his 
court  the  daughter  of  Maximilian,  "  who  formerly 
had  been  sent  unto  him  to  be  bred  and  educated 


•  VariUa*.  Uift.  Lonii  XI. 
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t  See  BDtc,  p.  116. 


in  France;  not  dismissing  or  renvoying  her,  but, 
contrariwise,  professing  and   giving  out  strongly 
that  he  meant  to  proceed  with  that  match :  and 
that  for  the  Duchess  of  Brittany  he  desired  only 
to  preserve  his  right  of  seigniory,  and  to  give 
her  in  marriage  to  some  such  ally  as  might*  de- 
pend upon  him."*     At  the  same  time  he  bribed 
most  of  the  ladies  in  the  court  of  Brittany,  and 
cajoled  or  terrified  the  ministers  of  that  weak  and 
distracted  government.     The  Countess  of  Laval, 
the  Countess  of  Dunois,  the  Marshal  de  Rieux, 
and  Montauban,  chancellor  of  the  duchy,  engaged 
to  obtain  Anne's  assent ;  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who  had  formerly  aspired  to  her  hand,  now  pleaded 
and  intrigued  in  favour  of  his  sovereign.f     But 
they  had  a  greater  difficulty  than  they  expected. 
The  young  duchess,  or  **  Queen  of  the  Romans," 
considered  her  marriage  contract  with  Miiximilian 
as  binding,  both  by  divine  and  human  law ;  and 
she  was  well  aware  of  the  contract  which  existed 
between  the  King  of  France  and  Margot  of  Bur- 
gundy.    She  was  now  in  her  fifteenth  year,  and 
her  natural  talents  had  been  developed  by  an  un- 
usually careful  education,  and  by  an  early  expe- 
rience in  the  affairs  and  troubles  of  the  world.    She 
saw  that  this  new  husband  they  wished  to  force 
upon  her  was  the  oppressor  of  her  country,— the 
despoiler  of  her  family  :  it  was  sword  in  hand  that 
he  wooed  her,  and  he  was] not  a  generous  con- 
queror.    She  was   proud  and  high-minded,  and 
was  revolted  at  the  idea  of  surrendering  herself 
and  her  country  in  servitude  to  the  French  king. 
She  would    have    preferred    being    independent 
mistress  of  Brittany  to  the  possession  of  the  higher 
dignity  of  Queen  of  France.     In  point  of  age  the 
French  match  seemed  more  suitable  than  any  that 
had  been  proposed  for  her ;  but,  if  Charles  was 
young,  his  merely  personal  advantages  ended  there : 
he  was  short,  ill-made,  and  had  a  deformed  head. 
Anne,  besides  being  eminently  handsome,  was  ac- 
complished, and  even  learned ;  for  she  knew  Latin, 
and  had  some  Greek.     Charles,  on  the  contrary, 
was  wholly  uncultivated,  and  scarcely  knew  how 
to  read  when  he  ascended  the  throne  of  France. 
Though  constantly  assailed  by  her  ladies  and  her 
ministers,  her  repugnance  did  not  yield  until  a 
French  army  advanced  and  threatened  to  besiege 
her  in  her  capital.     Then,  seeing  that  she  must 
be  either  the  wife  or  the  captive  of  Charles,  she 
consented  to  a  treaty,   the   principal   articles   of 
which  were, — that  she  should  marry  the  French 
king,  and  convey  to  him  her  rights  over  Brittany ; 
that  Charles,  if  he  survived  her,  should  retain  pos- 
session of  the  duchy,  as  an  integral  part  of  France ; 
and  that,  if  she  survived  Charles,  and  remained 
single,  she  should  bequeath  her  dominions  to  the 
reigning  sovereign,  or,  if  she  married,  she  should 
marry  no  one  but  the  actual  i^ssessor  or  the  pre- 
sumptive heir  of  the  crown  of  France.     In  this 

•  Bacon. 

\  The  romantic  story  of  the  early  loves  of  Anue  jvnd  Uie  Dnke  of 
Orleans,  who  were  afterwards  roau  and  wife,  nnd  king  and  qiieon  of 
France,  is,  as  M.  Daru  has  shown,  a  cnmuh'te  rumancr,  uotwith- 
standing  it«  being  inserted  in  nearly  all  old  French  histories. 
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manner  the  posaession  of  Brittany  was  in  all  cases 
secured 'to  France;  and  the  duchess  ceased  to 
exercise  her  sovereignty  in  Brittany,  and  was  pre- 
vented from  making  any  stipulations  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  lihdrties  and  usages  of  her  native 
country.  Charles  paid  her  a  short  visit  in  Rennes, 
and  then  retired  into  Touraine.  His  court  main- 
tained a  specious  farce  to  the  last :  they  treated 
his  affianced  hride  Margot  as  Queen  of  France, 
giving  her  splendid  fifetes  at  the  very  moment  that 
Charles  was  enforcing  another  marriage  ;  and  still 
farther  to  lull  and  delude  Maximilian,  they  drew 
up  and  puhlished  an  extraordinary  passport  or  safe 
conduct,  permitting  the  Duchess  Anne  to  travel 
through  France  to  join  her  hushand,  the  King  of 
the  Romans,  in  Flanders.  But  now  the  scene 
changed :  instead  of  his  bride,  it  was  his  rejected 
daughter  that  Charles  sent  to  Maximilian ;  and  the 
fair  bride,  the  heiress  of  Brittany,  was  conducted 
to  the  Castle  of  Langeais,  in  Toutaine,  and  there 
married  to  Charles  on  the  6th  of  December, 
1491.* 

A.D.  1492. — The  history  of  princes  scarcely 
offers  a  parallel  to  the  curious  case  of  Maximilian, 
who  had  lost  for  himself  a  wife  and  a  great  terri- 
tory, for  his  daughter  a  husband  and  one  of  the 
first  thrones  in  Europe.  He  made  every  court  in 
Europe  resound  with  his  complaints  and  impreca- 
tions ;  and  he  threatened  France  with  an  invasion 
from  the  co-operating  armies  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  of  Spain,  and  of  England.  Henry,  seeing 
that  there  was  business  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
money-making,  pretended  to  be  greatly  shocked 
(irritation  was  a  state  of  mind  he  never  felt  or 
affected)  at  the  double-dealing  and  over-topping 
ambition  of  his  cousin  of  France :  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  gathering  up  of  the  loosened  threads 
of  the  European  coalition,  and  he  summoned  a  par- 
liament to  vote  him  fresh  supplies, — almost  the 
sole  duty  which  parliament  had  to  perform  in  his 
reign.  During  the  preceding  summer  he  had 
levied  a  few  troops,  and  as  recently  as  the  month 
of  October  he  had  obtained  a  grant  of  two  tenths 
and  two  fifteenths.t  He  now,  in  the  month  of 
January,  pressed  for  an  accelerated  rate  of  pay- 
ment, and  got  a  parliamentary  sanction  to  measures 
by  which  the  English  gentry  might  ruin  them- 
selves in  bearing  personally  the  expenses  of  a 
campaign,  and  so  save  his  purse.  An  act  was 
passed  to  allow  the  warlike  spirits,  who  were  eager 
for  glory,  to  alienate  their  estates  without  payment 
of  the  ordinary  fees  or  fines,  and  to  enfeoff  lands, 
to  the  end  that  their  executors  might  have  funds  to 
fulfil  their  bequests,  t  Many  persons  of  the  best 
quality,  knights  and  noblemen,  thus  encouraged, 

*  Daru.— Bacon.— "  ArchiTei  de  Nantes  and  Actea  de  Bretagne." 
qnatod  by  Daru. 

•  i  He  had  alio  israed  a  conmiision  to  extort  money  in  the  different 
counties  and  cities  under  the  illexal  name  of  "  Benerolence."  The 
citisens  of  London  were  forced  to  pay  ten  thousand  pounds.  Arch- 
bishop Morton,  now  chancellor,  put  men  between  the  boms  of  a  cruel 
dilemma:  If  they  ItTed  frugally  and  without  show,  theywere  told  that 


they  must  be  rich  from  their  parsimony,  and  therelbre  cotdd  well 
afford  to  pay,->if  they  lived  nospitabfy  and  splendidly,  their  rata 
of  expenditure  proved  that  they  must  bejopoknt,  and  therefore  they   I 
eottld  well  afford  to  pay.  1 

t  Rot.  Farl.  | 


proceeded  at  once  to  sell  their  estates,  or  to  raise 
money  npon  them.    They  hoped  to  indemnify 
themselves  by  conquests  and  possessions  in  France; 
but,  in  the  event,  they  found  that  they  had  impo- 
verished— in  many  instances  utterly  mined — them- 
selves and  their  families  to  no  purpose.     Henry 
had  declared  in  parliament,  with  his  own  mouth, 
that  Charles  was  a  disturber  of  the  Christian  world, 
and  that  he  was  now  determined  to  conquer  the 
French  crown,  his  rightful  inheritance,  for  himself. 
The  levies  of  troops  proceeded  with  rapidity ;  and 
from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other  nothing  was 
heard  but  the  magical  words  of  Crecy  and  Poictiers, 
Azincourt  and  Vemeuil.   "  But,  for  all  this,"  says 
Bacon,  ^  and  though  the  king  showed  great  for- 
wardness for  a  war,  not  only  to  his  parliament  and 
court,  but  to  his  privy  council  likewise  (except  the 
two  bishops*  and  a  few  more) ;  yet,  nevertheless, 
in  his  secret  intentions,  he  had  no  purpose  to  go 
through  with  any  war  upon  France.     But  the 
truth  was,  that  he  did  but  trafBc  with  that  war  to 
make  his  return  in  money."     Some  suspicion  was 
excited  by  seeing  that  he  let  the  spring,  and  the 
summer  too,  go  by  without  taking  the  field,  and 
that  his  excuses  f4>r  delay  were  not  always  of  a 
very  convincing  nature.     At  last,  in  the  month  of 
October,  a  season  in  which  commanders  usually 
thought  of  retiring  into  winter  quarters,  and  not  of 
opening  a  campaign,  he  embarked,  and  sailed  for 
Calais,  where  he  safely  landed  with  a  magnificent 
army  of  twenty-fivfe  thousand  foot  and  sixteen 
•  hundred  horse.     Some  of  his  captains  ventured  to 
hint  that,  after  all,  this  would  prove  a  mere  demon- 
stration, and  that  the  king  would  not  have  taken 
the  field  at  such  a  time  of  the  year  if  he  were  not 
sure  of  concluding  a  peace  presently.     The  fact 
was,  Henry  had  arranged  a  treaty  three  months 
before  this,  and  peace  was,  in  substance,  concluded 
with  Charles  before  the  army  left  England :  but 
this  he  was  anxious  to  conceal ;  and  he  silenced 
the  captains  by  asserting  that,  as  he  had  come 
over  to  make  an  entire  conquest  of  France,  which 
was  not  the  work  of  one  summer,  it  was  of  no  con- 
sequence at  what  season  he  began  the  invasion, 
especially  as  he  had  Calais  ready  for  winter  quar- 
ters.    To  have  an  air  of  doing  something,  he 
marched  from  Calais  to  Boulogne,  and  sate  down 
before  that  place  as  if  he  meant  to  besiege  it.     So 
completely  was  this  campaign  settled  beforehand, 
upon  paper,  that  the  French  did  not  employ  the 
useless  and  expensive  ceremony  of  setting  an  army 
on  foot  to  resist  the  invaders.   There  were  scarcely 
any  troops  between  the  coast  and  the  capital.  This 
reliance  upon  a  secret  bargain  might  have  proved 
dangerous,  but  King  Charles  had  a  secret  security 
in  his  hands,  as  we  shall  see  presently.     "  During 
the  siege  of  Boulogne,  which  continued  nearly  a 
month,"  says  Bacon,  "  there  passed  no  memorable 
action  nor  accident  of  war ;  only  Sir  John  Savage,  a 
valiant  captain,  was  slain,  riding  about  the  walls  of 
the  town  to  take  a  view."     Of  course  it  was  never 

*  Morton  and  Fos. 
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intended  to  take  the  town.*  Instead  of  pressing 
the  siege,  Henry  caused  letters  from  his  ambassa- 
dors to  be  published  in  the  camp,  showing  that  no 
co-operation  was  to  be  expected  from  Ferdinand 
and  Maximilian,  and  that  no  reliance  was  to  be 
placed  on  either  of  those  allies.  On  the  21th  of 
October,  eight  days  after  his  arrival  before  Bou- 
losTie,  he  summoned  twenty-four  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  English  army  to  a  solemn  council, 
and  submitted  to  their  consideration  the  prelimi- 
naries of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  France.  Those 
(O'cat  captains  did  what  they  were  required  to  do, 
and  what  they  had  been  paid  to  do  (for  all  Henry's 
favourites  touched  some  French  gold):  they  put 
their  names  to  a  report,  and  strenuously  advised 
him  to  sign  the  treaty.  All  this  was  merely  wanted 
for  a  cover,  but  impudence  could  scarcely  go 
farther  than  in  some  of  the  reasons  alleged :  the 
officers,  fitt  example,  said  that  the  season  was  too 
far  advanced  for  military  operations,  and  that  the 
army  was  sickly.  Early  in  November  two  treaties 
were  duly  signed,— one  public,  the  other  private. 
By  the  firstf-  Henry  and  Charles  were  to  live  in 
peace  and  alliance  all  the  days  of  their  lives ;  and 
the  peace  between  the  two  countries  was  to  last  for 
one  year  after  the  death  of  the  survivor  of  the  two 
kings.  By  the  second,  Charles  was  to  pay  Henry, 
by  instafanenta,  the  sum  of  149,000/.  sterling ; 
124,000/.  to  go  in  discharge  of  all  claims  upon 
Anne  of  Brittany,  and  25,000/.  in  payment  of  the 
pension  (our  kings  called  it  tribute)  due  to  Edward 
IV.  It  was  thus  that  Henry  sold  war,  or  the 
hopes  of  it,  to  the  people,  and  peace  to  his  ene- 
mies. **  But  the  truth  is,  this  peace  was  welcome 
to  both  kings :  to  Charles,  for  that  it  assured  unto 
him  the  possession  of  Brittany,  and  freed  the 
enterprise  of  Naples :  to  Henry,  for  that  it  filled 
his  coffers,  and  that  he  foresaw,  at  that  time,  a 
storm  of  inward  troubles  coming  upon  him,  which 
presently  after  broke  forth.  But  it  gave  no  less 
discontent  to  the  nobility  and  principBd  persons  of 
the  army,  who  had  many  of  them  sold  or  engaged 
their  estates,  upon  the  hopes  of  the  war.  They 
^ck  not  to  say  that  the  king  cared  not  to  plume 
his  nobility  and  people  to  feather  himself.  And 
some  nuide  themselves  merry  vrith  that  the  king 
had  said  in  parliament :  thai  afier  the  war  was 
f^nce  begun^  he  doubted  not  but  to  make  it  pay 
flsetf;  saying  he  had  kept  promise.^^l 

The  **  storm  of  inward  trouble,'*  which  Henry 
had  foreseen,  proceeded  from  a  new  pretender  to 
the  crown,  in  right  of  an  assumed  descent  from 
the  House  of  York.     In  the  preceding  year  a 

^  *  HaU  tbn*  describes  the  riUsiof  of  the  siege  of  Boalogne  :— 
"  Hnt  vben  every  nan  wo*  pieat  and  ready  to  nive  the  assault^  a 
■wMea  rxoMMir  tote  io  the  army  that  a  peace  was,  by  the  oommw* 
•iuivn;  takea  and  eooelu|lrd :  which  bruit,  as  it  was  pleasant  and 
nrliiiluoos  to  the  Freochmen.  so  it  was  to  the  English  nation  bitter, 
MMir.  and  dolorous,  beeaose  they  were  piest  and  ready  at  all  times 
to  wt  on  their  enemies,  and  remsed  never  to  attempt  anv  enterprise 
*nich  Dt{ht  seem  either  to  be  lor  their  laud  or  proQt :  tney  were  in 
fasMS,  aafry  and  evil  coo  tent,  railing  and  mnrronrins  amonx  them- 
•cl^es,  that  the  oecasioo  of  so  glorious  a  victory,  to  them  manifestly 
oneniil.  «a«.  by  certain  eondittons,  honourable  to  no  man,  nor  yet  to 
(he  luDg,  rcTiised.  pot  by.  and  shamefully  slacked." 

t  Thtt  treaty  went  by  the  name  of  the  peace  of  Estaples. 

t  HaooQ. 


Stranger, — a  beautiful  young  man, — ^landed  in  the 
Cove  of  Cork,  and  gave  himself  out  to  be  Richard 
Duke  of  York,  the  second  son  of  Edward  IV.  The 
murder  of  the  elder  son  by  order  of  their  uncle 
Richard  was  admitted,  but  this  youth  (so  went  the 
story)  had  escaped  by  some  marvellous  means 
from  the  Tower ;  and,  after  being  a  fugitive  and  a 
wanderer  for  seven  long  years,  had  come  to  claim 
his  inheritance.  Without  caring  for  the  recent 
case  of  the  baker's  boy,  the  citizens  of  Cork 
warmly  declared  in  favour  of  the  adventurer,  whose 
name  was  soon  spread  over  the  greater  part  of 
Ireland.  Many  of  the  Anglo-Irish  nobles  were 
quite  ready  to  draw  the  sword ;  but  the  powerful 
Earl  of  Kildare  was  rather  more  cautious  than  he 
had  been  on  the  previous  occasion,  and  the  young 
man  was  induced  to  accept  a  pressing  invitation  to 
the  French  court  King  Charles,  who  was  then 
expecting  the  invasion  of  Henry,  and  who  had  not 
as  yet  begun  his  secret  negotiations,  saw  the  use 
that  might  be  made  of  him  in  disturbing  and 
alarming  the  English  government,  and  he  therefore 
gave  him  a  most  courteous  reception,  and  caused 
his  whole  court  to  treat  him  as  the  real  Duke  of 
York  and  heir  to  the  crown  of  England.  A  royal 
body-guard  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  him  ;  the 
story  of  his  adventures,  and  the  list  of  his  accom- 
plishments, were  diligently  circulated;  and  Sir 
George  Nevil,  Sir  John  Taylor,  and  about  a  hun- 
dred English  exiles,  went  to  Paris  and  bound 
themselves  to  his  service.  The  person  of  this 
claimant  was  the  security  which  Charles  had 
against  Henry,  and  of  which  he  made  the  most, 
threatening  to  espouse  his  cause  and  to  let  him 
loose  in  England,  backed  by  a  French  army ;  and 
it  was  this  consideration  that  hastened  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace  of  Estaples.  When  that 
treaty  was  concluded,  Charles  turned  the  ad- 
venturer out  of  France,  as  his  maintenance  oc- 
casioned considerable  expense,  and  there  was  no 
further  immediate  use  for  him.  Henry  endea- 
voured to  make  the  French  court  deliver  him  up ; 
but  Charles,  probably  thinking  that  he  might  be 
useful  hereafter,  said  that  such  a  measure  would 
be  inconsistent  with  his  honour.  The  wanderer 
then  retired  for  protection  and  assistance  to  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy.  This  princess  pretended 
many  scruples,  and  submitted  his  whole  story  to  a 
studied  and  imposing  scrutiny,  in  order  that  the 
world  might  see  that  she  did  not  take  up  his  cause 
lightly.  All  this,  and  something  more,  may  have 
been  necessary  to  counteract  the  recollections  left 
by  her  conduct  in  relation  to  SimneL  But  in  the 
end  she  embraced  her  guest  as  her  dear  nephew, 
the  living  imi^e  of  her  loving  brother  King  Ed- 
ward IV.  She  bestowed  on  him  the  poetical  sur- 
name of  "the  White  Rose  of  England,"  in 
allusion  to  his  pure  Yorkist  descent,  and  she 
appointed  him  a  guard  of  thirty  halberdiers.  The 
people  of  Flanders,  out  of  their  love  and  respect 
for  the  duchess,  showed  a  great  alacrity  in  believing 
what  she  desired,  and,  by  means  of  the  active 
commercial    intercourse    between  them   and  the 
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EngliBh,  the  present  condition  of  the  young  nian 
was  soon  made  known^*  and  a  correspondence  was 
opened  in  his  behalf  in  England,  where  Henry's 
conduct  had  excited  many  new  disgusts,  particularly 
among  some  of  the  old  nobility,  who  saw  that  the 
whole  tendency  of  his  system  of  government  was 
utterly  to  destroy  their  already  crippled  power  and 
influence.  Sir  Robert  Clifford  was  secretly  de- 
spatched as  the  confidential  agent  of  these  mal- 
contents to  the  court  of  the  Duchess  Margaret,  to 
ascertain  whether  this  were  a  true  prince  or  not 
Sir  Robert  reported  that  he  had  seen  "  the  White 
Rose,"  had  conversed  with  him  and  his  aunt,  and 
that  there  could  not  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  his 
birth  and  rights.  But  Henry  also  had  sent  his 
secret  emissaries  into  the  country,  and  they  framed 
a  report  of  a  very  different  nature,  stating,  as  the 
result  of  their  diligent  researches,  that  "  the  White 
Rose  "  was  none  other  than  one  Peterkin  or  Perkin 
Warbeck,  the  son  of  a  merchant, — a  converted 
Jew, — of  the  city  of  Toumay ;  that  he  had  lived 
much  with  tlie  English  merchants  in  Flanders,  and 
that  he  had  recently  been  travelling  about  Europe 
as  a  servant  to  Lady  Brompton,  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  exiles.  In  the  summer  of  1493  Henry  de- 
spatched an  embassy  to  the  Archduke  Philip,  son 
of  Maximilian  and  Mary  of  Burgundy,  grandson  of 
Charles  the  Rash,  and  now  sovereign  prince.  The 
ambassadors  were  charged  to  demand  the  sur- 
render, or  at  least  the  expulsion,  of  Warbeck ;  but 
the  answer  they  received  was,  that,  to  have  the 
love  and  favour  of  the  king  of  England,  the  arch- 
duke from  that  time  forward  would  neither  aid  nor 
assist  Perkin  or  his  accomplices,  but  that  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  interfere  with  the  duchess; 
dowager,  because  she,  in  the  lands  assigned  to  her 
for  her  dower,  might,  as  a  sovereign  princess,  do 
and  'order  all  things  at  her  own  will  and  pleasure. 
Henry  upon  this  withdrew  the  mart  of  English 
cloth  from  Antwerp  to  Calais,  and  prohibited  all 
intercourse  with  Flanders.  "  After  this  the  king, 
looking  circumspectly  to  his  matters,  purposed  to 
pacify  the  storms  and  blasts  that  he  perceived  to 
be  growing  rather  by  policy  and  counsel  than  by 
dubious  war."  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
bribe  Sir  Robert  Clifford  and  William  Barly,  his 
associate ;  and  these  secret  agents  of  the  English 
malcontents,  won  by  his  money  and  promises,  be- 
trayed the  names  of  all  the  gentlemen  in  England 
who  had  entered  into  Warbeck's  scheme.  On  the 
same  day  Henry  caused  to  be  arrested,  in  different 
])laccs,  and  brought  before  him  in  London,  John 
Ratcliffe  Lord  Fitzwater,  Sir  Simon  Mountford, 
Sir  Thomas  Thwaites,  William  Daubeney,  Robert 
Rutcliffe,  Thomas  Cresscmer,  Thomas  Astwood, 
^'  as  also  certain  priests  and  religious  men,"  as  Sir 
William  Richeforde,  doctor  of  divinity,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Poynes,  both  friars  of  St.  Dominick's 
order,  Dr.  William  Sutton,  Sir  William  Worsely, 
dean  of  Paul's,  Robert  Laybome,  and  Sir  Richard 
Lessey.      It  was    not  possible    to    keep   secret 

*  Bacon  Mys.  "  The  nevri  cuine  hkaing  and  (kmdermg  over  into 
England  that  Uie  Duke  of  York  was  sare  aliTe." 


80  many  arrests  of  conspicuous  persooBy  and  many 
who  had  been  sharers  in  the  same  treason  fled 
and  took  sanctuary.  Judgment  of  death  was 
passed  upon  all  the  prisoners,  and  Sir  Simon 
Mountford,  Sir  Robert  Ratcliffe,  and  William 
Daubeney,  were  beheaded  immediately.  The  others 
were  pardoned,  and  all  the  priests  for  their  order's 
sake ;  "  but,"  adds  the  chronicler,  "  few  of  them 
lived  long  afler."  Lord  Fitzwater  was  pardoned 
of  his  life  ;  but  afterwards,  being  sent  to  Calais  and 
there  laid  in  hold,  he  was  beheaded  because  he 
corrupted  the  keepers  in  order  to  escape  out  of 
prison,  intending,  as  was  thought,  to  have  gone  to 
Perkin.  These  transactions  passed  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  1494,  or  nearly  two  years  after  the 
peace  of  Estaples.* 

A.D.  1495. — Henry's  suspicions  had  fallen  upon 
Sir  William  Stanley,  brother  to  Lord  Stanley  who 
had  placed  the  crown  upon  his  head  at  Bosworth 
Field.  After  the  festival  of  Christmas  the  king 
and  court  went  to  lodge  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
One  day,  as  Henry  sate  there  in  council,  the  false 
Clifford  was  introduced  suddenly  to  enact  a  part. 
Falling  upon  his  knees,  as  if  he  who  had  sold  his 
party  were  in  fear  of  his  life,  he  implored  the  royal 
pardon ;  and  Henry,  as  good  an  actor  as  the  traitor, 
granted  it  with  much  benignity  of  countenance. 
The  traitor  was  then  questioned  concerning  the  full 
extent  of  the  conspiracy,  and  Clifford  named  Sir 
William  Stanley.  Henry  expressed  both  horror 
and  incredulity,  but  he  recommended  his  friend 
Stanley  to  keep  his  room  in  the  Tower,  where  Sir 
William  was  residing  with  the  court  in  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  chamberlain.  Regard  had  no  doubt 
been  paid  to  the  convenience  of  having  the  court  and 
prison  within  the  same  walls.  On  the  following 
morning,  when  he  was  brought  before  the  council, 
Stanley  '^'denied  little  of  Siat  wherewith  he  was 
charged,  nor  endeavoured  much  to  excuse  or  ex- 
tenuate his  fault,  so  that  (not  very  wisely),  think- 
ing to  make  his  offence  less  by  confession,  he  made 
it  enough  for  condemnation. "t  It  is  by' no  means 
clear  to  what  extent  the  Lord  Chamberlain  was 
engaged  with  Warbeck,  or  indeed  whether  he  was 
in  the  plot  at  all.  According  to  one  account  he 
had  undertaken  to  establish  him  in  England,  and 
had  sent  him  money ;  according  to  another  he  had 
merely  said,  that  if  he  were  sure  that  he  was  the 
son  of  Edward  IV.  he  would  never  bear  arms 
against  him.  The  judges  at  Westminster,  liow- 
ever,  considered  his  confession  sufficient  grounds 
for  a  sentence  of  death.  People  could  scarcely 
believe  that  Henry  would  refuse  the  royal  pardon 
in  such  a  case.  To  the  Stanleys  he  had  been 
chiefly  indebted  for  the  crown ;  the  criminal  him- 
self had  saved  his  life  at  Bosworth  Field,  when  he 
was  near  falling  under  the  furious  charge  of  Rich- 
ard ;  and  the  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  William's  brother, 
in  addition  to  his  many  important  services,  was 
husband  to  the  king's  mother,  who  was  still  living. 
But  the  prisoner  was  *'  the  richest  subject  for 
value  in  the  kingdom," — his  death  would  put  the 
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king  in  poaeenion  of  40,000  marks  in  ready  money 
and  plate,  besides  jewels  and  other  property  of 
great  value,  and  a  fine  estate  yielding  3000/.  a- 
year  of  old  rent, — and  accordingly  he  died  the 
death  of  a  traitor  on  the  15th  of  February.  Other 
political  reasons,  such  as  a  wish  to  inspire  terror  by 
stnking  down  a  great  man,  have  been  assigned ; 
but  nearly  all  the  writers  who  lived  near  the  time 
seem  to  agree  in  thinking  that  Stanley  would  have 
had  a  much  better  chance  for  his  life  if  he  had 
not  been  so  very  rich.^ 

The  party  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  after  all  these 
cxecutiona,  and  the  treachery  of  Sir  Robert  Clif- 
ford, were  filled  with  despahr  and  distnist.  **  So 
that  they  were  now,  like  sand  without  lime,  ill 
bound  together,  especially  as  many  as  were  Eng- 
lish ;  who  were  at  a  gaze,  looking  stranee  one 
upon  another,  not  knowing  who  was  faithful  to 
their  side;  but  thinking  that  the  king,  what  with 
his  baits  and  what  with  his  nets,  would  draw  them 
all  unto  him  that  were  anything  worth.^f  At  the 
same  time,  the  Flemings,  who  sufiered  severely 
from  the  interruption  of  the  trade  wi^  England, 
began  to  murmur,  and  even  to  threaten  the  Pre- 
tender. Warbeck,  upon  this,  adopted  the  bold 
resolution  of  landmg  in  England :  for  Henry,  with 
remarkable  address,  and  with  a  higher  course  of 
)H>licy  than  he  usuidly  pursued,  had  succeeded  in 
tnmqaillising  Ireland,  and  had  so  cut  off  his  hopes 
in  that  quarter.  On  the  3rd  of  July,  while  the 
kmg  was  in  Lancashire  on  a  visit  to  his  mother,  a 
few  hundred  desperate  men — English  exiles  or 
foreign  adventurers — landed  near  Deal,  and  at- 
tempted to  raise  the  country  in  favour  of  the  White 
Roae.  The  people  were  easily  moved,  but  it  was 
fiercely  to  repel,  not  to  join,  the  invaders,  who, 
after  a  sharp  conflict,  were  driven  back  to  the 
sea-shore.  One  hundred  and  sixty-nine  were 
taken  prisoners;  the  rest,  with  Perkin  among 
them,  returned  with  a  press  of  sail  to  Flanders.^ 
All  the  captives  were  driven  to  I^ondon  tied  toge- 
ther like  a  great  team  of  cattle,  and  they  were 
executed  to  a  man,  some  at  London  and  Wapping, 
others  at  different  places  upon  the  coast  of  Kent, 
Su*scx,  Essex,  and  Norfolk,  their  bodies  being 
pibbeted,  "  for  sea-marks  or  lighthouses  to  teach 
Pcrkin's  people  to  avoid  the  coast"  The  learned 
historian  of  this  reign  speaks  of  this  wholesale 
execution  in  the  tone  of  the  times  of  James  I. 
"  It  was  done,"  he  says,  "  because  the  king  thought 
that  to  punish  a  few  for  example  was  gentleman's 
pay,  but  for  rascal  people  they  were  to  be  cut  off 
every  man,  especially  in  the  beginning  of  an  en- 
terprise." Henry  sent  Sir  Richard  Guildford  to 
thank  the  men  of  Kent  for  their  fidelity  and 
bravery,  and  even  to  promise  rich  rewards  to  some 
who  had  particularly  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  fight  at  Deal.    These  promises  were  private^ 

•BMW^Hrfl^Pglydore  Virf il-Aodte  (MS.  la  Brit.  Mui.)- 
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and  so  was  the  performance  of  them — for  it  is  not 
noted  that  the  king  ever  parted  with  money  to  any 
of  those  to  whom  they  were  made.* 

This  avarice  and  the  arbitrary  methods  adopted 
to  gratify  it,  and  his  shy  and  retiring  habits,  pre- 
vented Henrv  from  obtaining  that  popularity  which 
he  sought  whenever  he  considered  it  needful.  At 
times,  however,  when  it  was  necessary  to  produce 
an  effect,  he  could  be  liberal,  and  even  splendid ; 
and,  smoothing  his  dark  and  wrinkled  brow,  he 
could  partake  in  festivals  and  pageants.  In  the 
autumn  of  this  year  a  great  feast  of  the  seijeants- 
at-law  was  held  at  Ely  Place.  **  The  king,"  says 
Bacon,  *''  to  honour  the  feast,  was  present  with  his 
queen  at  the  dinner— being  a  prince  that  was  ever 
ready  to  grace  and  coimtenance  the  professors  of 
the  law ;  having  a  little  of  that,  that  as  he  governed 
his  subjects  by  his  laws,  so  he  governed  his  laws 
by  his  lawyers."  In  the  preceding  year,  at  the 
same  season,  when  he  was  alarmed  at  the  con- 
spiracy, he  created  twenty-three  knights  of  the 
Bath,  giving  a  splendid  entertainment  on  the 
occasion ;  and  on  Hallow-mass,  or  All  Saints'  Day, 
he  made  a  grand  procession  to  please  the  people  of 
London ;  he  and  the  queen  wearing  their  crowns, 
*•  our  Lord  Harry,''t  Duke  of  York,  carried  in  the 
arms  of  Lord  Shrewsbury,  ten  of  the  bishops  wear- 
ing their  mitres,  and  a  long  retinue  walked  round 
Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Hall.^  Henry,  in- 
deed, on  many  occasions  seems  to  have  relied 
greaUy  on  the  effect  to  be  produced  by  religious 
processions. 

A.D.  1496*  The  interruption  of  the  commercial 
intercourse  with  Flanders  was  of  necessity  almost 
as  injurious  to  the  English  as  to  the  Flemings,  and 
Henry  agreed  to  a  reconciliation  with  the  Arch- 
duke Philip.  A  "  great  treaty  of  commerce"  be- 
tween the  two  countries  was  signed  in  the  month 
of  February,  bearing  this  important  appendage — 
that  Philip  should  prevent  the  Dowager  Duchess 
of  Burgundy  from  assisting  or  harbouring  the 
king's  rebels,  and  that  each  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties should  banish  from  his  dominions  the  enemies 
of  the  other.§  Upon  this,  Warbeck,  who  could 
no  longer  stay  in  Flanders,  returned  to  Ireland, 
where  he  met  with  a  cold  reception.  From  Ire- 
land he  crossed  over  to  Scotland,  where  the  court, 
which  was  incensed  against  Henry,  received  him 
with  open  arms.|| 

To  James  III.,  who  had  so  readily  recognised 
his  accession,  and  made  treaties  with  him,  Henry 
was  never  a  warm  friend,  or  an  open  enemy.  He 
kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the  factions  in  Scot- 
land even  at  a  time  when  he  had  no  ground  what- 
ever for  quarrel  with  the  king.  But  in  the  summer 
of  1481,  when  he  was  preparing  to  take  part  in 
the  war  on  the  continent,  he  despatched  his  favour- 
ite negotiator,  Richard  Foic,  Ixnrd  Privy  Seal,  wh 
had  recently  been  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of 

•  Becon.—Fabvan.~HaU.— stow.— Rot  Pari. 
i  Aftarwaidt  Hrnrjr  VIJI.  %  Pfttum  Letteri. 

I  Rymer.  Thia  last  clauee  Henry  oontinued  tu  iniert  in***!!  Ids 
tteatfea  with  fijveign  poiren.  * 
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Exeter,  to  negotiate  with  James,  who  referred  him 
to  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen.  The  two  bishops 
agreed  that  the  truce  subsisting  should  be  pro- 
longed till  the  Istof  September,  1489 ;  and  then, 
taking  up  a  project  which  had  already  been  enter- 
tained in  the  English  court,  they  settled  the  follow- 
ing extraordinary  marriages:  1.  The  King  of 
Scots  was  to  take  to  wife  Elizabeth  Woodville, 
widow  of  Edward  IV.  2.  James  Prince  of  Scot- 
land and  Duke  of  Rothsay  was  to  marry  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Elizabeth  Woodville  and  Edward 
IV. ;  and  3.  The  Marquis  of  Ormond,  the  second 
son  of  the  Scottish  king,  was  to  marry  another 
daughter.*  This  treaty,  however,  soon  fell  to  the 
ground,  because  the  Scottish  monarch,  as  a  preli- 
minary, insisted  upon  the  surrender  of  the  town  of 
Berwick,  which,  it  appears,  Henry  had  at  one 
time  promised.  From  this  moment  the  English 
court  gave  a  more  decided  countenance  to  the  fac- 
tion of  the  Scottish  aristocracy.  Although  the 
turbulent  Albany  had  been  killed  at  a  tournament 
in  France,  and  the  great  Douglas  had  been  confined 
like  a  monk  to  the  monastery  of  Lindores,  the 
barons  were  still  powerful,  and  still  bent  on  the 
destruction  of  the  king,  whom  they  had  treated  so 
harshly,  that  they  could  never  believe  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  reconciliation  and  forgiveness.  When 
the  unfortunate  James  began  to  display  more  acti- 
vity and  vigour  than  had  been  customary  with 
him,  and  to  adopt  measures  for  curtailing  their 
authority,  they  won  over  his  eldest  son,  the  Duke 
of  Rothsay^  a  youth  only  in  his  sixteenth  year,  but 
who  had  some  ability,  and  all  that  impatience 
which  has  so  firequcntly  distinguished  the  heirs  of 
weak  kings.  At  the  same  time  they  strengthened 
their  party  with  some  of  the  Scottish  bishops  and 
higher  clergy,  who  were  irritated  by  the  king's 
denunciation  of  the  practice  of  buying  and  selling 
church  promotions.  The  King  of  England  secretly 
sanctioned  the  unnatural  conspiracy  of  the  son 
against  the  father ;  but  so  adroitly  did  Henry  ma- 
nage this  matter,  that  it  could  never  be  discovered 
to  what  extent  he  went  James  was  not  very  wise 
in  his  new  energy :  he  set  up  his  second  son,  the 
Marquis  of  Ormond,  in  opposition  to  his  first,  and 
by  heaping  titles  upon  him,  seemed  to  aim  at 
changing  the  usual  order  of  succession;  and  he 
still  ^rther  irritated  the  higher  order  of  the  clergy 
by  insisting  that  the  right  of  disposing  of  vacant 
benefices  belonged  solely  to  him,  and  not  to  the 
court  of  Rome.  His  parliament  went  along  with 
him  in  this  measure,  and  interdicted  appeals  to  the 
pope  in  such  cases.  They  also  passed  acts  of 
great  severity  against  the  Earls  of  Argyle  and 
Angus,  the  LfOrds  Drummond,  Hailes,  and  Lyle, 
the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  many  others.  As  soon 
as  this  parliament  adjourned,  the  barons  collected 
their  vassals  in  arms ;  and  the  Duke  of  Rothsay, 
who  was  now  addressed  as  *'  King  of  Scotland," 
issued  from  Stirling  Castle,  and  put  himself  at 
their  head.  Upon  this,  James  sent  the  Earl  of 
Buchan,  the  Lord  Bothwell,  and  the  Bishop  of 

•  Rym. 


Murray,  on  an  embassy  to  Henry,  to  solicit  the 
assistance  of  a  body  of  English  troops — ^in  every 
respect  the  worst  step  he  could  have  teken.  This 
application  was  soon  known,  and  it  was  made  one 
of  the  strongest  grounds  upon  which  the  Scottish 
insurgents  declared  that  he  had  forfeited  the  crown. 
His  son  was  immediately  proclaimed  under  the 
title  of  James  IV. ;  and  a  new  administration  was 
formed,  which  acted  in  his  name.  Henry,  hoping 
to  profit  by  these  troubles,  and  caring  little  in  what 
manner,  did  not  hesitate  to  recognise  the  son  as 
king,  and  granted  passports  for  the  chief  men  of 
the  faction  to  go  into  England  as  ambassadors  from 
him.  The  unfortunate  father  was  soon  driven 
from  Edinburgh ;  his  baggage  and  money  were 
seized  at  Leith;  and  he  escaped  with  difficulty 
into  Fife,  by  throwing  himself  on  board  a  ship  be- 
longing to  the  brave  Sir  Andrew  Wood.  As  the 
whole  of  the  south  had  risen  in  arms  against  him 
he  fled  to  the  north,  where  there  were  many  great 
families  upon  whose  loyalty  he  relied,  and  where 
he  was  soon  joined  by  the  Earls  of  Athole,  Huntly, 
and  Crawford,  the  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  a 
veteran  who  had  served  the  Fr^ch  in  the  wars  on 
the  continent,  and  by  many  other  noblemen  of 
great  name.  Old  Lindsay  presented  him  with  a 
grey  charger  remarkable  for  height,  power,  and 
spirit.  **Only  keep  a  good  seat,  please  your 
grace,  and  his  speed  will  outdo  all  I  have  ever 
seen  either  to  flee  or  follow."  Such,  it  is  said, 
were  the  words  of  the  old  soldier  as  he  put  the 
reins  into  the  king's  hand ;  but  (probably  after 
the  event)  the  thing  was  thought  very  ominous. 
From  the  north  James  soon  turned  southward, 
with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men.  He  found 
his  enemies,  with  his  own  son  at  their  head,  at 
Blackness,  near  Linlithgow.  His  force  was  far 
superior ;  but  by  the  advice  of  some  of  his  friends 
he  listened  to  terms  of  a/;commodation,  and  even 
signed  a  pacific  treaty.  But  almost  immediately 
after,  either  with  or  without  his  consent,  the  Earl 
of  Buchan  fell  unawares  on  the  prince's  army, 
gained  a  decided  advantage,  and  killed  a  great 
many  men ;  though  the  afl^r  did  not  break  up 
the  array,  or  even  force  the  prince  to  retreat.  In- 
deed, within  a  few  days,  the  king  renewed  the 
treaty  with  his  enemies,  who  stood  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  and  who  obtained  very  advantageous 
conditions.  He  then  retired  to  Edinburgh  Castle, 
and  dismissed  his  northern  forces.  But  the 
prince's  party,  or  rather  the  faction  which  made 
that  youth  their  instrument,  either  kept  together 
their  forces,  or  re-collected  them  immediately 
after  the  pacification  of  Blackness,  and  once 
more  forced  the  king  into  the  field.  After  some 
minor  operations,  this  short  but  sanguinary  civil 
war  was  terminated  on  the  18th  of  June,  1488, 
at  Little  Canglar,  a  moor  upon  the  east  of  a 
brook  called  Sauchie  Burn,  about  two  miles 
from  Stirling,  and  one  mile  from  the  me- 
morable field  of  Bannockburn.  The  royalists 
were  rather  inferior  in  number,  and  the  naked 
Highlanders  were  not  a  match  for  the  hardy  and 
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well-anned  Galwegians,  and  the  sdll  better 
equipped  bordeieiB  of  Liddesdale  and  Annandale. 
While  his  followers  still  maintained  a  desperate 
conflict,  the  king,  who  was  no  warrior,  and  appa- 
rently no  horseman,  stuck  his  spurs  into  his 
charger,  and  galloped  from  the  field.  The  horse 
he  rode  was  the  gidlant  grey  which  had  been  pre- 
«ented  to  him  by  the  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres, 
and  which  probably  proved  too  much  for  an  unskil- 
ful or  a  timid  rider.  It  is  possible  that  James  may 
really  have  'been  killed  by  a  fall  from  this  horse ; 
but  the  following  is  the  singular  account  given 
by  all  the  Sootti^  chroniclers  who  lived  nearest 
to  the  time,  and  also  we  believe  universally  adopted 
by  later  writers,  as  well  as  still  attested  by  popular 
tradition.  As  the  king  crossed  the  brook  of  Ban- 
nock, close  to  a  small  hamlet  called  Milltoun,  a 
poor  woman  who  was  drawing  water  from  the 
brook,  threw  down  her  pitcher  in  alarm  close  be- 
fore him;  upon  which  his  bounding  steed  took 
fright,  swerved  in  his  course,  and  threw  him  to 
thejgnmnd  with  such  violence  as  to  deprive  him  of 
his  senses.  The  cotters  ran  to  his  assistance,  and, 
wholly  ignorant  of  his  qiialitv,  carried  him  into  the 
house  of  the  miller,  took  off  his  heavy  armour,  and 
laid  him  upon  a  wretched  flock  bed,  with  a  coarse 
nig  thrown  over  him.  As  soon  as  he  recovered 
his  tenses  he  asked  for  some  priest  or  monk  to 
whom  he  might  confess  before  he  died.  The  poor 
people  then  asked  who  he  was ;  and  James,  as  the 
story  goes,  said,  incautiously,  "  Alas !  this  morn- 
ing I  was  your  king."  Then  the  woman  of  the 
house  ran  forth  wringing  her  hands  and  crying  out 
for  a  priest  to  shrive  the  king !  Attracted  by  her 
clamour,  a  man  who  was  on^  of  a  party  of  stragglers 
from  the  victorious  army  of  the  prince,  went  into 
the  house,  and,  recognising  the  king,  stooped  over 
him  as  if  he  were  a  priest  about  to  administer  the 
last  consolations  of  religion,  and  stabbed  him  to 
the  heart  with  a  dagger.  What  appears  to  be 
certam  is,  that  a  dead  body,  ascertained  to  be  that 
of  the  kmg,  was  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
buried  with  royal  honours  in  the  abbey  of  Cambus- 
kcnneth,  James  III.  was  only  thirty-five  years  old 
when  he  perished.  At  the  dismal  news  of  his  death 
his  undutiful  son  was  overwhelmed  with  remorse  ; 
but  though  this  feeling  embittered  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  and  cast  a  gloom  upon  his  most  festive 
hours,  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  ascending  the 
throne,  norffrom  embarking  most  ardently  in  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure.  He  attended  his  father's  funeral, 
and  then  nroceeded  to  Perth,  and  was  crowned  at 
Scone  Abbey,  with  the  usual  pomp  and  rejoicings, 
on  the  26th  of  June.  He  had  set  an  example 
highly  dangerous  to  kings;  but  this  did  not  seem 
to  affect  Henry,  who  granted  passporU  to  the  am- 
bassadors of  hit  "  dear  cousin,"  James  IV.,  taking 
care,  however,  at  the  same  time,  to  send  strong 
Teinforcements  to  Berwick,  which  might  be  attacked 
with  the  vigour  which  generally  diaracterises  a 
new  revolution.  Having  agreed  with  the  young 
king  for  a  three  years'  truce,  he  then  waited 
events;  and  the  coune  they  took,  for  some  time, 


seemed  likely  to  lay  Scotland  at  his  feet  without 
his  making  war,  which  he  disliked,  and  without 
his  touching  his  treasures,  which  he  disliked  still 
more.  The  late  King  of  Scotland  had  not  died 
unlamented,  and  there  were  some  bold  and  despe- 
rate men  who  were  quite  ready  to  try  another  revo- 
lution. In  the  following  year  the  Lord  Forbes 
took  up  arms,  and  marched  through  the  country 
with  a  bloody  shirt,  said  to  be  the  late  king's,  fixed 
upon  a  spear,  as  his  banner,  and  this  ghastly  token 
had  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  common  people, 
who  had  always  been  rather  attached  to  the  de- 
ceased sovereign.  At  the  same  time,  the  Lord 
Lyle  occupied  the  strong  castle  of  Dumbarton,  in 
defiance  of  the  new  government ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Lennox,  the  Lord  Damley,  and  some  others, 
armed  their  vassals  and  put  their  castles  in  a  state 
of  defence.  Among  their  numerous  complaints 
they  did  not  forget  the  extravagance,  dissipation, 
and  immoralities  of  the  young  sovereign,  which 
were  encouraged  by  the  barons  and  by  some  of 
the  bishops  of  the  triumphant  faction ;  and  they 
asserted,  upon  pretty  good  grounds,  that  the  dis- 
honoured father  and  relatives  of  the  LadyJMargaret 
Drummond,  the  beautiful  mistress  of  the  boy- 
king,  were  grasping  at  all  the  honours  and  offices 
of  the  state.  But  James,  who  was  as  active  and 
warlike  as  his  father  had  been  sedentary  and  pacific, 
and  who  was  surrounded  by  men  of  energy,  rapidly 
collected  an  army,  and,  after  a  few  sieges,  and  a 
desperate  nocturnal  fight  at  Talla  Moss,  about  six- 
teen miles  from  Stirling,  he  completely  suppressed 
this  revolt.  His  clemency  in  the  hour  of  victory 
and  triumph  was  still  more  effective  than  his 
arms ;  and  the  disaffected  nobles  were  pretty  gene* 
rally  reconciled  and  even  attached  to  his  govern- 
ment. About  this  time  a  brilliant  naval  victory 
increased  the  popularity  of  the  new  sovereign. 
When  men  were  constantly  fighting  upon  land — 
as  the  borderers  of  both  nations  were — without 
any  regard  to  existing  truces,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  hostilities  should  sometimes  be  carried  on  at 
sea  in  the  same  irregular  manner.  Without  at- 
tempting the  difficult  task  of  proving  who  were  the 
aggressors  originally,  we  will  merely  mention  that, 
soon  after  the  accession  of  James  IV.,  and  in  time 
of  peace,  five  English  ships  sailed  up  the  Clyde, 
and,  after  committing  many  depredations,  gave 
chase  to  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  king,  and  greatly 
injured  her.  Sir  Andrew  Wood  of  Largo,  who 
was  not  only  a  brave,  but  a  skilful  and  (for  the 
period)  a  scientific  seaman,  had  won  laurels  from 
the  English  under  the  preceding  reign  ;  and  though 
he  was  among  those  who  were  warmly  attached  to 
the  late  king,  and  opposed  to  the  revolution,  he 
forgot  these  political  feelings,  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons of  young  James — ^who  was  doing  his  best  to 
encourage  the  infant  navy  of  Scotland — and  at  that 
sovereign's  request  undertook  to  chastise  the  ma- 
rauders. With  two  ships  of  superior  size,  and 
well  manned—the  "  Flower"  and  the  "  Yellow 
Carvel" — ^he  sailed  down  the  Forth,  attacked  the 
five  English  ships,  which  were  then  lying  off  Dun- 
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bar,  and,  after  a  fierce  action,  brought  them  all 
into  J^ith.  According  to  the  Scottish  historians, 
the  King  of  England  encouraged  one  Stephen 
Bull,  an  enterprising  merchant  and  seaman  of 
London,  to  retrieve  this  disgrace;  and  notwith- 
standing the  truce,  and  the  illegal  proceedings  of 
the  |five  captured  vessels,  he  permitted  various 
knights  to  embark  with  him,  together  with  com- 
panies of  cross-bowmen  and  pikemen.  Bull  sailed 
to  the  Forth  with  three  ships,  and  lay  to,  behind 
the  Isle  of  May,  waiting  for  Sir  Andrew  Wood, 
who  had  put  out  to  sea  in  order  to  escort  some 
trading^vessels  to  Flanders.  Soon  after,  the  two 
Scottish  ships  were  seen  doubling  St.  Abb*s  Head, 
and  the  English  cleared  for  action.  Wood  had 
the  advantage  of  the  weather-gage,  and  he  kept  it 
like  a  good  seaman.  The  baltlecontinued,  witiiin 
sight  of  innumerable  spectators,  who  crowded  the 
seaward  hills,  from  early  morning  till  dark  night, 
when  the  ships  separated  without  any  intention  of 
retreat  on  either  side.  At  day-break  the  battle 
was  renewed :  the  hostile  ships  grappled ;  the 
men  fought  hand  to  hand ;  and  so  intent  were  they 
upon  this  occupation,  that  they  let  their  vessels 
drive,  and  they  were  all  drifted  by  a  strong  ebb- 
tide into  the  estuary  of  the  Tay,  and  into  shallow 
water.  Here  Bull  surrendered:  his  two  ships 
were  carried  into  Dundee  where  the  wounded 
were  carefully  attended  to.  Soon  after  Sir  Andrew 
Wood  presented  Bull  to  his  master,  who  received 
him  very  courteously,  and,  after  remonstrating 
against  the  excesses  committed  on  his  coasts  and 
shipping  by  the  English  pirates,  dismissed  him 
without  ransom,  and  gave  liberty  to  all  the  pri- 
soners that  had  been  taken  with  him.* 

In  the  following  year  (1490),  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  Scottish  king  was  negotiating  with 
Henry  in  the  most  friendly  manner  for  the  settle- 
ment of  some  border  differences,  and  for  a  pro- 
longation of  the  truce,  a  dark  plot  was  hatched  at 
the  English  court  for  the  seizing  of  his  person, 
together  with^that  of  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Ross, 
the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne.  Ramsay,  Lord 
Bothwell,  the  favourite  of  the  late  king,  who  had 
fled  into  England,  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  who  had 
recently  been  received  into  James's  favour,  and  one 
Sir  Thomas  Tod  of  the  realm  of  Scotland,  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Henry  to  seize  the  two 
princes  and  deliver  them  both  into  his  hands. 
For  present  aid  in  this  treasonable  enterprise  Henry 
advanced  the  sum  of  260/. ;  but,  with  his  accus- 
tomed parsimony,  he  stipulated  that  the  money 
should  oe  restored  to  him  by  a  certain  day.  The 
bargain  was  drawn  up  at  Greenwich,  and  Tod 
delivered  his  son  as  an  hostage  or  security .f  But 
although  James  had  no  suspicion,  and  probably 
never  learned  that  such  a  plan  was  on  foot,  the 
project  came  to  nothing.  In  the  following  year 
Henry  received  with  open  arms  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Scottish  nobles, 
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t  The  indattrioiu  Rymer  flnt  bcouglit  this  transtoUoil  to  light. 
The  oriKioal  agreemeBt  it  pabUthed  in  hb '  Foedera,' 


and  concluded  another  dark  agreement  with  him ; 
and  though  this  conspiracy,  which  was  known,  at 
least  in  part,  to  James,  failed,  like  that  of  Both- 
well,  Buchan,  and  Tod,  he  did  not,  for  that,  cease 
to  maintain  a  secret  intercourse  with  the  disaf- 
fected portion  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  nor  neglect 
to  keep  spies  in  the  court.  James,  though  he  was 
very  imperfectly  informed  of  these  practices,  still 
knew  enough  to  excite  his  indignation;  and  his 
natural  disposition  alone  made  him  hate  the  cold 
and  crafty  character  of  Henry.  The  young  king, 
moreover,  had,  from  the  time  of  his  accession, 
kept  up  a  friendly  correspondence  with  Henry's 
implacable  enemy  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy ;  and 
there  are  good  reasons  for  believing,  not  only  that 
James  knew  of  Warbeck's  coming,  but  that  he 
had  negotiated  with  him  several  years  before  he 
came. 

Whether  James  entered  into  these  relations  with 
his  eyes  open  to  the  fact,  that  Ferkin  was  not 
what  he  gave  himself  out  to  be,  or  whether  he,  at 
this  or  at  any  later  time,  believed  him  to  be  an  im- 
postor, must  remain  matter  of  doubtful  specula- 
tion. What  is  certain  is,  that  he  and  his  people 
had  long  entertained  the  notion  of  breaking  with 
Henry,  as  with  a  man  who  could  never  be  trusted, 
and  who  had  the  art  of  making  peace  more  dan- 
gerous than  war.  When,  therefore,  the  wanderer 
presented  himself,  he  found  the  Scots  in  a  humour 
which  would  not  dispose  them  to  be  very  critical 
in  the  examination  of  his  proofs  of  royal  birth ; 
but  such  was  the  wonderful  tact,  such  the  winning 
manners  of  Perkin,  that  he  soon  convinced  people 
through  their  feelings  to  himself  personally,  and 
most  of  them  seem  to  have  proceeded  in  the  honest 
belief  that  their  interesting  guest  was  really  the 
person  that  he  reported  himself  to  be.  There  was 
certainly  no  real  prince  at  the  time  more  beautiful, 
and  graceful,  and  accomplished  than  this  extraor- 
dinary pretender;  and  his  abilities,' at  least  in 
certain  difficult  lines,  must  have  been  still  supe- 
rior to  his  personal  advantages.  The  inimitable 
way  in  which  he  played  his  part  for  the  long  term 
of  seven  years,  added  to  the  dark,  ambiguous  mode 
of  proceeding  which  Henry  adopted  in  everything 
relating  to  him,  long  left  it  a  doubt  in  many  in- 
quiring minds  whether  he  could  be  an  impostor. 
Bacon  says,  that  the  king's  manner  "  of  showing 
things  by  pieces  and  by  dark  lights  had  so  muffled 
the  story,"  that  it  remained  almost  •  mystery  to 
his  day.  Believing  him  to  have  been  an  actor, 
this  competent  judge  expresses  a  high  admiration 
at  the  skill  with  which  he  played  his  part, — at  his 
princely  behaviour, — at  his  never-failing  address ; 
and  he  makes  the  curious  remark,  that,  with  long 
and  continual  counterfeiting,  he  was  turned  by 
habit  almost  into  the  thing  he  seemed  to  be. 

Immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Scotland  James 
IV.,  who  always  addressed  him  as  "  cousin,*' 
entertained  him  with  tournaments  and  other  great 
festivals ;  and  when  these  were  over  he  took  him 
with  him  on  a  royal  progress  through  Scotland,  by 
which  means  he  was  seen  and  enthusiastically  ad- 
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mired  by  all  classes.  As  if  to  prove  the  warmth 
of  his  attachment,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  con- 
Tiction  that  Perkin  was  the  real  Duke  of  York,  he 
married  him  in  a  short  time  to  the  Lady  Catherine 
Gordon,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Huntley,  who,  on  the  mother's  side,  was  nearly 
related  to  tlie  royal  House  of  Stuart. 

Henry  was  much  disquieted  by  these  transac- 
tions ;  nor  were  his  apprehensions  abated  when  he 
learned  that  James  had  summoned  all  his  lieges  to 
meet  him  in  arms  at  Lauder,  near  the  borders,  and 
that  communications  had  been  opened  with  some 
Anglo-Irish  barons.  The  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  renew  an  old  friendship  with  Ramsay,  Lord 
Bothwell,  the  discontented  favourite  of  the  late 
kiug  ;*  to  send  a  present  to  the  reigning  king's 
brother;  and  to  employ  one  Master  Wyat,  an 
Englishman,  and  an  old  servant  in  this  kind  of 
business,  as  a  secret  envoy  in  Scotland.  Henry's 
bosom  friend  Fox,  now  Bishop  of  Durham,  was 
commissioned  to  negotiate  in  a  more  open  manner ; 
but  he  was  less  successful  than  Wyat,  for  James 
would  not  consent  to  abandon  Warbeck,  except  on 
conditions  which  were  considered  too  burdensome 
and  dangerous.  The  English  bishop  was  soon 
succeeded  at  the  Scottish  court  by  a  French  knight, 
a  more  welcome  ambassador,  from  Charles  VI 11. 
This  was  the  Sire  de  Concressault,  who  had  been 
captain  of  the  French  guard  of  honour  assigned  to 
Perkin  by  King  Charles  in  1493.  In  public,  tlie 
accomplished  diplomatist  showed  himself  as  a 
mediator  anxious  to  reconcile  the  differences  exist- 
ing between  the  French  and  English  sovereigns ; 
in  private,  he  favoured  Perkin  and  the  war-party, 
and  pressed  for  the  invasion  of  England ;  for  his 
master  Charles  was  irritated  and  alarmed  by  the 
conduct  of  Henry,  who  had  now  formed  a  league 
with  the  pope,  the  ICing  of  the  Romans,  the  King 
of  Spain,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  the  Doge  of 
Venice,  in  order  to  prevent  the  French  establishing 
themselves  as  conquerors  beyond  the  Alps.  In  a 
short  time  Ramsay,  Lord  Bothwell,  wrote  secretly 
to  Henry,  informing  him  that  the  Earl  of  Buchanf 
took  it  upon  himself  to  fulfil  what  was  meant,  and 
that  he  hoped  to  be  able  "  in  the  long  nights"  to 
surprise  Warbeck  in  his  tent,  and  take  him  pri- 
soner, seeing  that  there  was  no  guard,  but  such  as 
King  James  had  appointed,  near  his  person ;  and 
the  English  exiles  and  the  foreign  adventurers  who 
had  accompanied  or  followed  Perkin  from  Flanders 
would  be  fixed  at  a  distance,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
nocturnal  adventure.  He  went  on  to  tell  his  em- 
ployer that  he  had  spoken  to  the  king's  brother, 
who  engaged  to  do  his  grace  service,  and  not  to  join 
the  army  against  his  grace  for  aught  the  king  might 
do,  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Moray  undertook  to 
solicit  the  young  prince  to  go  over  to  his  grace,  in 


*  At  Ibe  nemonbV  necntum  in  1482.w1iCD  James  III.*s  filTou^ 
itrm  were  1uiox«d  bv  thm  iMrofiR  on  the  brlH^e  uf  Lauder,  this  Ramsay 
vaa  the  tm\y  one  that  eteape<L.  As  ihe  fdut  fur  seixintf  Kioi;  James 
and  his  lMo«her  tf^ens  to  nave  ortgtnat«>il  with  him,  he  roust  have 
baft  *  irrnios  for  this  kiml  of  uadprt:iktn]^. 

t  Ourb«ii«  it  will  be  r**meroii«red,  had  also  he«n  ooDcemed  in  Uia 
Grernvicb  v>ot  for  Misiog  James  aud  his  brotbrr. 
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case  his  brother  King  James  should  persist,  against 
the  will  of  his  baronry  and  his  whole  people,  in 
making  this  war.  This  villanous  spy,  who  was 
trusted  by  Kiug  James  all  the  time,  certainly 
worked  hard  to  earn  Henry's  money,  and  scrupled 
at  no  measures,  however  base.  In  the  same 
letter  he  informs  Henry  that,  on  the  28th  day  of 
August,  there  came  a  gentleman  out  of  Carlisle  to 
Perkin,  who  introduced  him  to  the  king,  upon 
which  he,  Bothwell,  remained  to  understand  the 
matter.  "  I  was  informed  secretly,"  adds  he, 
"  that  this  man  should  have  come  from  Randell  of 
Dacre,  brother  to  the  Jjord  Dacre,  and  from  the 
Skcltons :  .  .  .  .  and  undoubtedly  the  Northum- 
berland men  come  shrewdly  at  days  of  meeting,  and 
at  days  secretly  appointed  betwixt  them  and  Scots- 
men ;  and  every  day  through  them  their  vagabonds 
come  to  Perkin,  and  sundry  writings  come,  and 
now  newling  (recently)  one  Hatfield  that  was  wont 
to  dwell  with  my  Lord  of  Oxford,  and  he  tells  many 
tidings."  In  another  letter  he  mentions  the  names 
of  the  Nevils,  Lovcls,  and  Herons,  and  some  other 
gentlemen  of  the  nortli  of  England,  as  being  in 
correspondence,  or  having  stolen  interviews,  with 
King  James  and  Warbeck.  All  this  was  precisely 
the  kind  of  service  required  by  Henry,  upon  whom 
not  one  of  the  hints  was  thrown  away.* 

The  Dowager-Duchess  of  Burgundy  contrived 
to  send  to  Scotland  sixty  picked  men-at-arms  and 
a  supply  of  crossbows,  arms,  armour,  and  other 
military  stores ;  and  Perkin  soon  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  fourteen  hundred  men  of  all  manner  of 
nations.  We  are  not  informed  who  sent  the  rest 
of  the  foreigners  or  the  money  (for  the  Pretender 
had  money),  but  both,  in  all  probability,  came 
from  the  duchess  and  the  French  king.  Jaroee 
now  concluded  a  treaty  with  Warbeck  as  with  a 


PcKKi.y  Warbick's  Gboat. 

A  silver  coin  snpposwl  to  hav«  been  stnick  by  the  Duchess  of  Bur- 
Vumty  for  UisiribuLitm  ainoog  Waibfck's  folluMcrs.  Drawn  from 
the  original  in  tliu  British  Museum. 

sovereign  prince — the  latter  agreeing  to  advance 
the  king  a  certain  sum,  to  deliver  over  to  him  the 
castle  and  town  of  Berwick,  and  to  pay  him  fifty 
thousand  marks  within  five  years,  as  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  for  James's  assistance  in  placing 
him  on  the  English  throne.  Many  of  the  Scottish 
nobles  besides  Bothwell  and  Buchan  were  sold  to 
Henry,  and  ready  to  betray  the  army ;  others,  out 
of  prudence  and  good  policy,  were  against  the  war, 
for  Scotland  had  been  much  weakened  by  the  re- 

«  •  Original  Letter*  illustrative  of  English  History,  by  Sir  Henry 
Ellis, 
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cent  interaal  dissenBions ;  but  James,  who  was 
young  and  ardent,  knew  not  the  treachery  of  one 
party,  and  rejected  the  advice  of  the  other.     By 
some  means,  not  explained,  Buchan  failed  in  his 
plan  of  seizing  Warbeck  in  his  tent ;  and  on  the 
8th  of  September  Bothwell  informed  Henry  that, 
on  the  15th  day  of  the  same  month,  James  would 
be  at  EUam  Kirk,  within  ten  miles  of  the  marches 
of  England,  with  Perkin  and  his  followers,  and  all 
the  Scottish  troops  he  could  muster.*    The  spy 
made  a  trifling  mistake  in  point  of  date ;  but  early 
in  the  winter  James  crossed  the  borders,  being 
preceded  by  a  declaration  of  war,  and  an  address 
on  the  part  of  Perkin  to  his  faithful  subjects  the 
people  of  England.     The  latter  document    was 
drawn  up  with  considerable  skill :   it  gave  an^^  ac- 
count of  his  escape  from  the  Tower  and  of  his 
long  travels  in  foreign  parts ;  it  exposed  the  defi- 
ciency of  hereditary  right  in  Henry  Tudor;    it 
taxed  the  usurper  with  selling  the  honour  and 
trampling  upon  the  rights   and  liberties  of  the 
nation;  it  charged  upon  him  as  murders,   the 
executions  of  Sir  William  Stanley,    Sir  Simon 
Montfort,  and  others  of  the  ancient  nobility;  it 
called  upon  every  true  Englishman  to  take  up 
arms ;   and  it  promised,  at  the  very  least,  a  reward 
of  a  thousand  pounds  in  money,  and  lands  to  the 
yearly  value  of  one  hundred  marks,  to  the  man 
that  should   *'  take    or  distress   Henry  Tudor." 
Another  important  and  well-considered  clause  in 
this  proclamation  was,  that  the  King  of  Scotland 
took  up  arms  in  his  quarrel  without  any  motive  of 
ambition,  and  that  he  would  retire  with  his  army 
as  soon  as  a  proper  force  of  native  English  was  on 
foot     But  this  assurance  did  not  satisfy  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  northern  countie?,  whose  old  ani- 
mosities against  their  neighbours  were  still  una- 
bated, and  whose  affection  for  the  Frenchmen, 
Germans,  Flemings,   and  others  was  not  greater 
than  that  which  they  felt  for  the  Scots.     Had 
Perkin  come  alone,  or  with  the  few  Englishmen 
who  had  joined  his  standanl,  his  chance  would 
have  been  better,  though  in    no  circumstances 
could'  that  chance  have  been  a  good  one.    Warned 
in  good  time  by  Bothwell,  Henry  had  adopted 
measures  to  indispose  men's  minds  to  insurrec- 
tion.    The  same  informer  had  told  him,  that  the 
invading  army  was  badly  provided  with  artillery 
and  "  other  stuffs,"  and  that  for  "lack  of  victuals" 
they  would  soon  call  on  the  king  to  return  home.f 
Instead  of  a  general  rising  in  his  favour,  Per- 
kin saw  that  he,  and  the  border  gentlemen  who 
had  joined  him,  were  regarded  with  detestation,  as 
being  in  close  league  with  the  natural  enemies  of 
England.    At  the  same  time,  the  French  adven- 
turers could  not  agree  with  the  Germans  and  Fle- 
mings, and  the  Scots  quarrelled    with    all  the 
foreigners  alike.    Then,  to  convert  Warbeck's  last 
faint  hope  into  despair,  the  ill-disciplined    in- 
vadera,  with  or  without  James's  consent,  began  to 
plunder  the  country,  and  thereby  to  convert  every 
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yeoman  and  every  peasant  into  %  determined 
enemy.  Warbeck  said  (or  at  least  it  is  reported, 
to  his  honour)  that  he  would  rather  lose  the  throne 
than  gain  it  by  the  sufferings  of  Englishmen ;  but 
James,  it  is  added,  taunted  him  with  being  over 
tender  to  the  nation  which  would  acknowledge 
him  neither  as  their  king  nor  aa  their  fellow- 
subject.  It  should  appear  that  the  cattle  and 
stores  had  been  removed  betimes  from  the  open 
country,  and  that  this  marauding  expedition  was 
not  very  productive  in  the  article  of  victuals; 
for  the  invaders  soon  felt  the  want  of  provisions, 
and  thereupon  retreated  across  the  borders  without 
fighting  a  battle  or  waiting  for  a  sight  of  an  Eng- 
lish army,  just  as  Bothwell  had  foretold.* 

This  incursion,  though  little  better  than  a  foul 
raid,  was  productive  of  serious  consequences  ;  for 
the  people  of  Cornwall,  considering  themselves 
over-taxed  by  Henry  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
war,t  rose  in  open  rebellion,  and  crying  for  the 
execution  of  the  Archbishop  Morton,  chancellor 
and  chief  minister,  and  of  Sir  Reginald  Grey,  they 
poured  into  Devonshire  to  the  number  of  sixteen 
thousand  men.  From  Devonshire  they  advanced 
into  Somersetshire,  where  they  were  joined  by  the 
Lord  Audley  and  many  other  persons  of  less  note. 
They  then  marched  through  Wiltshire,  Hamp- 
shire, and  Surrey,  into  Kent,  and  encamped  on 
Blackheath.  Henry,  whose  great  sagacity  did  not 
preserve  him  from  superstition,  believed  that 
Saturday  was  his  lucky  day;  and,  accordingly, 
he  ordered  battle  to  be  given  on  a  Saturday. 
While  the  Lord  Daubeney  moved  from  London  to 
attack  in  front,  the  Earl  of  Oxford  made  a  circuit 
to  attack  in  rear ;  and  the  king,  with  a  great  body 
of  reserve  and  most  of  the  artillery,  kept  his  per- 
son out  of  danger  at  St.  George's  Fields,  in  the 
suburbs  of  London.  "  Within  the  city  there  was 
great  running  to  and  fro  of  people ;  some  to  the 
gates,  some  to  the  walls,  some  to  the  water-side ; 
all  giving  themselves  alarms  and  panic  fears  con- 
tinually." But  these  unreasonable  alarms  were 
soon  dissipated.  Lord  Daubeney,  after  a  sharp 
conflict,  in  which  the  Cornish  archers  did  great 
execution,  drove  in  the  advanced  post  of  the  in- 
surgents at  Deptford- Strand,  carried  the  bridge, 
ascended  the  hill,  and  established  himself  on  Uie 
heath.  At  the  same  time,  Oxford  showed  himself 
in  their  rear.  Though  without  horse  or  artillery, 
or  any  good  officers  to  command  them,  the  Cor- 
nish men  fought  bravely,  until  two  thousand  of 
them  were  slain.  Fifteen  hundred  were 'taken 
with  arms  in  their  hands;  and  among  the  pri- 
soners  were  Lord  Audley,  and  Flammock,  an 
attorney,  and  Joseph,  a  blacksmith,  who  had  in- 
flamed them  at  the  first  by  their  harangues  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  king  and  the  archbishop.  The 
Lord  Audley  was  beheaded  at  Tower  Hill ;  Flam- 

•  Bacon.— H«]l.— stow. —Tytler'a  Hist.  Scot— Sir  Henry  Ellis** 
Letters. 

f  On  ibe  13ih  of  February,  1497,  aoon  after  receiving  news  that 
James  and  Warbeck  had  crossed  the  borders,  parliament  passed  a 
Rraut  of  two  tenths  and  two  fifteenths.  The  Cornishmen  pretended 
that  the  men  of  the  north  alone  ought  to  pay  for  the  defence  of  their 
provincet. 
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mock  and  Joseph  were  hansed,  drawn,  and  quar- 
tered at  Tyburn.  The  blacksmith  died  like  a 
hero.  All  the  rest  were  pardoned  by  proclama- 
ti<m,  and  the  prisoners  were  permitted  to  com- 
pound for  their  liberty  with  the  men  that  had 
taken  them.  *'  It  was  a  strange  thing,"  says 
Bacon,  **'  to  observe  the  variety  and  inequality  of 
the  king's  executions  and  pardons;  and  a  man 
would  &nk  it,  at  the  first,  a  kind  of  lottery  or 
chance.  But,  looking  into  it  more  nearly,  one 
shall  find  there  was  reason  for  it,  much  more,  per- 
h^M,  than,  after  so  long  a  distance  of  time,  we 
can  now  discern.  In  the  Kentish  commotion, 
which  was  but  an  handful  of  men,  there  were 
executed  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty ; 
hut  in  this  so  mighty  a  rebellion,  but  three: 
whether  it  were,  that  the  king  put  to  account  the 
men  that  were  slain  in  the  field ;  or  that  he  was 
not  willing  to  be  severe  in  a  popular  cause ;  or 
that  the  harmless  behaviomr  of  this  people  (that 
came  from  the  west  of  England  to  the  east,  with- 
out misduef  almost,  or  spoil  of  the  country)  did 
somewhat  mollify  him,  and  move  him  to  com- 
passion; or,  lastly,  that  he  made  a  great  differ- 
ence between  people  that  did  rebel  upon  wanton- 
neas,  and  them  that  did  rebel  upon  want." 

The  baUle  of  Blackheath  was  fought  on  the 
22Dd  of  June,  1491.  A  short  time  before  it 
happened  King  Jamea  again  crossed  the  Tweed, 
and  swept  the  coimtry  as  far  as  the  Tees;  but 
be  retreated  when  the  Earl  of  Surrey  marched 
northward  with  a  powerful  army.  The  English 
then  ravaged  a  part  of  the  Scottish  borders ;  but 
after  gaining  or  losing  a  few  insignificant  conflicts 
they  retired,  and  the  war  languished.  Henry's 
correspondents  were  not  slow  in  informing  him 
that  James  wished  for  peace :  whereupon  the  Eng- 
lish king  repeated  an  offer  he  had  already  made 
of  the  hand  of  his  eldest  daughter  Margaret  to  his 
coosin,  the  King  of  Scots.  Don  Pedro  Ayala,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  interposed  as  a  mediator; 
commissioners  met  at  Ayton  in  the  Merse,  and  the 
preliminaries  were  easily  arranged,  though  some 
time  elapsed  before  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  the 
marriage  was  not  concluded  till  more  than  five 
years  after.  James,  though  young,  thoughtless, 
dissipated,  and  extravaf;ant,  was  too  honourable  to 
think  of  selling  Perkm  Warbeck,  for  whom  he 
had  coined  his  plate,  and  even  converted  the  great 
chain  of  gold  which  he  was  accustomed  to  wear 
into  money.  Before  dismissing  his  army,  or  con- 
cluding anything  with  Henry,  he  permitted  Per- 
kin  to  depart ;  being  no  longer  able  to  assist  him, 
and  seeing  that  if  he  remained  his  presence  would 
ouly  embarrass  the  negotiations.  It  has  been 
suspected  by  some,  that  James  foresaw,  or  even 
recommended,  the  course  he  afterwards  pursued ; 
hut  there  is  no  existing  proof  to  this  effect.  A 
ihip,  commanded  by  Robert  Barton,  was  privately 
got  ready  at  Ayr,  and  a  delicate  attention  was  paid 
to  whatever  might  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the 
passengers.  Warbeck  was  escorted  to  the  sea- 
port by  a  guard  of  horse,  and  he  embarked  with  a 


few  followers  who  were  much  attached  to  him, 
and  who  would  on  no  account  leave  him.  Though 
he  had  nothing  to  offer  her  but  a  wandering  and 
perilous  life,  his  wife  resolved  to  share  his  fortunes 
to  the  last — for,  prince  or  impostor,  he  had  won 
the  heart  of  that  beautiful  woman.  At  the  end  of 
July  the  "  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York" — as  they 
were  still  called — left  Scotland  for  ever.*  They 
stood  over  to  Ireland,  and,  landing  at  Cork,  War- 
beck tried  once  more  to  raise  the  Irish.  Failing 
in  this  attempt,  he  acted  on  the  bold  resolution  of 
trying  his  fortunes  in  Com  wall,  t  According  to 
some  accounts,  the  Comishmen — '*  some  of  the 
subtilest  of  them" — hearing  of  his  being  in  Ire- 
land, found  means  to  send  to  him  to  let  hmi  know, 
that  if  he  would  come  over  to  them  they  would 
faithfully  serve  him.  At  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember he  arrived  in  Whitsand  Bay,  with  four 
small  barks  and  some  six  or  seven  score  fighting 
men.  From  the  coast  he.  marched  inland  to  Bod- 
min, the  native  place  of  Joseph  the  blacksmith, 
whose  eloquence  was  still  remembered,'  and  whose 
fate  at  Tyburn  seemed  to  his  townsmen  to  call  for 
vengeance.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  there 
were  many  thousands  who  had  lost  relations  and 
friends  in  the  fierce  fight  at  Blackheath,  and  who 
were  equally  eager  for  revenge.  Warbeck  soon 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  host  Having 
assumed  the  title  of  Richard  IV.,  King  of  Eng- 
land and  France  and  Lord  of  Ireland,  and  having 
sent  his  wife  '*  for  present  safety"  to  Mount  St. 
Michael,  he  advanced  into  Devonshire,  and,  being 
joined  by  many  disaffected  persons,  appeared  be- 
fore the  city  of  Exeter  on  Sunday,  the  17  th  of 
September,  with  an  irregular  force,  estimated  by 
those  within  the  walls  at  ten  thousand  men.  The 
nobility  and  gentry  of  all  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try had  flocked  into  that  city,  where,  headed  by 
the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  seconded  by  the 
wedthier  burghers,  they  bade  defiance  to  the  in- 
surgents, who  had  no  artillery  nor  any  kind  of 
engines  proper  for  a  siege.  The  Comishmen, 
however,  boldly  assaulted  the  east  and  north 
gates,  endeavouring  to  break  them  open  with  such 
instruments  as  they  had;  but  they  failed  at  both 
gates,  and  lost  about  three  or  four  hundred  men. 
On  the  following  morning  they  repeated  their 
assaults  upon  the  same  two  gates,  and  '*  especially 
at  the  north  gate,  which  was  again  well  and  truly 
defended,  and  put  Perkin  from  his  purpose  there ; 

in  so  much,  as  when  Perkin  and  his 

company  had  well  assayed  and  felt  the  guns,  they 
were  fain  to  desire  to  have  licence  to  gather  their 
company  together,  and  so  to  depart  and  leave  the 
city.*'J     This  failure  disheartened  such  of  the  men 

•  Tytl«r*«  Hist  Seot.  Mr.  Tytler's  carious  extraeta  ftom  the 
'  Treasurer's  Books*  ostablish  several  interesting  points. 

i  It  appears,  from  a  letter  of  Kins  Henry  to  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot, 
that  be  could  not  have  remained  any  longer  in  Ireland  in  safety. 
The  king  says, "  Whereas  Perkin  Warbeck  and  hit  wi%  weie  lately 
set  M\  poorly  to  the  sea  by  the  King  of  SooU«  he  after  landed 
within  our  land  of  Ireland  in  the  wild  Irisherie.  where  he  had  been 
taken  by  onr  cousins  the  Earls  of  Kildare  and  Desmond  if  ho  and 
his  said  wife  had  not  seereUv  stolen  away.'— £//»*!  Letterg, 

X  Letter  ftom  the  Earl  of  I)eTonshire  to  the  king,  dated  the  ISlh 
of  September,  the  same  day  on  which  this  second  attack  was  made. 
-^Mllui  Uttert, 
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of  DevonBhire  aa  bad  joined  the  insurgents,  and 
they  began  to  return  to  their  homes  as  quietly  as 
they  could ;  but  the  hardy  men  of  Cornwall  ad- 
vised Warbeck  to  continue  his  march  eastward, 
vowing  that  they  were  ready  to  die  for  him  to  a 
man.  Making  rapid  marches,  they  reached 
Taunton,  in  Somersetshire,  on  the  20th,  but  they 
found  no  accession  of  force,  though  the  country 
people,  who  were  still  complaining  of  the  king's 
tax-gathorers,  wished  success  to  their  enterprise. 
At  Taunton  their  farther  progress  was  checked  by 
the  presence  of  a  royal  army,  numerous,  provided 
with  artillery,  and  well  appointed  in  all  parti- 
culars. The  van  was  commanded  by  Daubeney, 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  Robert  Lord  Brooke, 
the  Steward  of  the  Household ;  a  second  division 
was  under  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  Henry, 
as  usual,  stayed  in  the  rear.  The  hedf-naked  Cor- 
nishmen  thus  confronted,  neither  fled  nor  spoke 
of  retreat ;  and  Warbeck,  showing  a  good  counte- 
nance, rode  along  their  lines,  and  made  his  dispo- 
sitions for  a  battle,  to  be  fought  on  the  morrow ; 
for  the  quiet  shades  of  evening  were  stealing  along 
the  beautiful  valley  of  Taunton  Dean,  and  the 
royalists  had  pitched  their  tents  and  tethered  their 
horses  for  the  night  But  Warbeck,  with  all  his 
princely  qualities,  was  deficient  in  one,  very  essen- 
tial to  princes  in  those  days — he  wanted  courage ; 
he  was  appalled  by  the  sight  of  the  measureless 
superiority  of  Henry's  forces,  and  during  the  night 
he  mounted  a  swift  horse  and  fled  from  his  com- 
pany at  Taunton,  taking  no  leave  nor  licence  of 
them.*  When  morning  dawned,  and  his  flight 
was  discovered,  the  Cornish  men,  without  head  or 
leader — ^"without  stroke  stricken** — submitted  to 
the  mercy  of  Henry,  who  hanged  the  ringleaders, 
and  dismissed  the  rest,  naked  and  starving.  Great 
numbers  of  well-mounted  men  were  despatched  in 
every  quarter  in  pursuit  of  Perkin,  but  his  steed 
carried  him  well,  and  he  reached  the  sanctuary 
of  Beaulieu,  in  the  New  Forest,  before  any  of 
his  pursuers  could  come  up  with  him.  There 
was  also  Isent,  with  all  speed,  a  force  of  horse  to 
St  Michael's  Mount,  in  Cornwall,  to  seize  at  all 
hazards  the  person  of  the  Lady  Catherine  Gordon, 
who  had  been  sent  there  by  her  husband,  **  whom 
ia  all  fortunes  she  entirely  loved."  "  The 
king,"  adds  Bacon,  **  sent  in  the  greater  dili- 
gence, not  knowing  whether  she  might  be  with 
child;  whereby  ike  business  would  not  have 
ended  in  Perkin^s  person.^^  The  horsemen 
easily  got  possession  of  the  fair  Catherine,  and 
brought  her  like  a  captive  and  bond-woman  to 
the  king,  in  whose  presence  she  blushed  and 
wept  bitterly.  Her  heauty  and  amiable  counte- 
nance touched  even  the  cold,  impassive  heart  of 
Henry ;  he  treated  her  with  respect,  almost  with 
tenderness,  and  sent  her  to  his  wife,  the  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  whose  court  she  was  received  ivith 
great  kindnes8.t 

*  Letter  fiuin  Uie  king,  dated  the  S5th  of  September.— 5rV  Henry 
Ellis, 
i  Hull.— Andre.— Uaeoo.>-Sir  Henry  Enb*8  Letlen. 


The  sanctuary  of  Beaulieu  was  soon  surrounded 
by  the  king's  troops,  but  Henry  hesitated  to  force 
80  holy  a  place,  and  he  proceeded  by  artifice,  in 
which  he  was  not  often  unsuccessful.  He  sent 
some  of  his  skilful  agents  to  work  upon  the  fears 
of  Perkin,  who,  finding  himself  wiUiout  help  or 
hoi)e,  accepted  the  royal  pardon,  and,  of  his  own 
will,  frankly  and  freely  departed  out  of  sanctuary. 
Henry  would  not  admit  him  into  his  presence,  but 
his  curiosity  induced  him  to  take  a  secret  view, 
from  behind  a  screen,  of  the  spirit  which  had  so 
long  tormented  him.  A  part  of  the  royal  army, 
whose  presence  was  necessary  for  the  enforcement 
of  taxes  and  fines,  marched  westward  into  Devon- 
shire and  CornwsJl.  In  the  winter  Henry  himself 
was  at  Exeter,  where  several  trees  in  St  Peter's 
Close,  between  the  north  entrance  of  the  cathedral 
church  and  the  treasury,  were  cut  down,  tliat  the 
king,  "  standing  in  the  new  window  of  Mr.  Trea- 
surer's house,"  might  see  the  rebels,  who  came 
bare-headed,  with  ropes  round  their  necks,  to  ask 
for  mercy  and  pardon.  Henry  addressed  them  in 
a  short  speet^h,  and  granted  them  his  clemency, 
upon  which  they  made  a  great  shout,  hurled  away 
their  halters,  and  cried  "  God  save  the  king."* 
But  those  who  had  money  or  property  of  any  kind 
were  not  treated  in  this  manner;  they  had  to  deal, 
not  with  the  king  personally,  but  with  certain 
'*  finers  and  commissioners  appointed  for  the  fining 
of  all  such  as  were  of  any  substance,  and  could  be 
convicted  or  suspected  of  partaking  in  the  aid  or 
comfort  of  Perkin  or  of  the  insurgents,  either  in 
the  field  or  in  their  flight;"  by  which  it  was 
meant,  that  any  man  who  had  given  the  starving 
fugitives  a  crust  of  bread  was  to  be  punished  for 
it  as  a  crime.  The  chief  of  these  commissioners 
were  the  Lord  Darcy,  Amias  Paulet,  Knight,  and 
Robert  Sherborne,  a  priest  of  St.  Paul's,  London, 
and  afterwards  bishop  of  Chichester — a  promotion 
which  he  seems  to  have  owed  to  his  remorseless  ex- 
actions as  a  tax-gatherer.  These  commissioners, 
according  to  one  old  writer,t  *'  like  a  whirlwind 
tossed  and  pierced  the  coffers  and  substance  of  the 
people ;"  and  Bacon  says  that  **  they  proceeded 
with  such  strictness  and  severity  as  did  much  ob- 
scure the  king's  mercy  in  sparing  of  blood,  with 
the  bleeding  of  so  much  treasure." 

When  Henry  returned  to  London  Warbeck  rode 
behind  him  at  a  little  distance,  but  not  in  any 
ignominious  fashion.  In  order  that  he  might  be 
seen  by  all  the  citizens,  he  was  sent  through 
Cheapside  and  Cornhill  to  the  Tower,  riding  on 
horseback  in  slow  procession.  The  people  crowded 
to  gaze  upon  the  handsome  prisoner,  whose  won- 
derful adventures  had  occupied  their  minds  during 
so  many  years.  Some  hooted  and  scofl'ed,  but  the 
majority  preserved  a  wondering  and  respectful 
silence.  When  they  saw  the  dismal  gates  close 
upon  him  they  thought  never  to  see  him  again ; 


•  Qiiotntion  from  the  town  nreliitwi  of  Exrti*r,  fnrniilied  tn  Sir 
Henry  bUis(Sfe  Leiters  Ulustraiive  of  English  IliSiOry),  by  the 
KcT.  Gk'orge  Oliver. 

t  Uall. 
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but  presently  he  came  forth  of  the  Tower,  and  he 
was  conveyed  in  the  same  slow  state  back  to  the 
palace  at  Westminster.  In  appearance  he  lived  at 
liberty  in  the  court ;  in  reality  he  was  watched  by 
certain  keepers,  who  were  ordered  never  to  lose 
sight  of  him  nor  permit  him  to  move  from  them 
a  nail's  breadth.  He  was  not  converted  into  a 
menial,  like  Simnel,  but  was  treated  with  an  out- 
ward show  of  respect.  He  was  repeatedly  ex- 
amined before  a  select  commission ;  but,  except  a 
few  particulars,  which  in  no  way  explained  the 
most  mysterious  parts  of  his  story,  his  confessions 
were  kept  secret ;  ^'  so  that  men  missing  of  that 
they  looked  for,  looked  about  for  they  knew  not 
what,  and  were  in  more  doubt  than  before;  but  the 
king  chose  rather  not  to  satisfy  than  to  kindle 
coals.''* 

A.D.  1498, — ^Without  speculating  on  Henry*8 
motives,  which  it  is  clear  were  not  penetrated  by 
any  of  the  contemporary  writers,  we  will  proceed  to 
relate  the  outwaid  and  visible  facts  which  wound 
up  the  marvellous  history  of  Perkin  Warbeck.  In 
June,  when  he  had  resided  some  six  or  seven 
monUis  in  Henry's  court,  he  contrived,  or,  what 
seems  more  prolxible,  he  was  permitted  to  escape. 
Being  immediately  pursued,  he  took  refuge  in  the 
house  of  Bethlem,  called  the  Priory  of  Sheen,  be- 
side Richmond,  in  Surrey.  This  house  was  one  of 
tho^  which  enjoyed  the  right  of  sanctuary;  but 
the  prior  having,  by  earnest  solicitations,  procured 
a  promise  from  the  king  that  his  life  should  be 
spared,  delivered  him  up,  A  paper  was  now  put  into 
his  hand,  and  he  was  fettered  in  a  pair  of  stocks, 
before  the  door  of  Westminster  Hall,  where  he  stood 
a  whole  day,  not  without  coarse  insults ;  and  there 
he  read  the  paper,  which  purported  to  be  his  full 
confession.  The  next  day  he  stood  in  the  stocks 
at  Cheapside,  and  read  the  same  paper.  If  he 
had  the  spirit  of  a  man  this  must  have  been  worse 
pain  than  dying  at  the  field  of  Taunton  could  have 
been.  The  confession,  which  was  afterwards 
printed  by  Henry's  orders,  though  we  believe  that 
nj  authentic  copy  is  preserved,  was  a  very  un- 
satisfactory, and  in  part  a  contradictory  document. 
Henry  s  cunning  and  caution  injured  the  weight  of 
the  evidence  by  which  he  wished  all  men  should  be 
cjuviuced.  The  prisoner  in  the  stocks  was  made 
t')  declare  tliat  he  was  a  native  of  Touniay  in 
Flanders,  the  son  of  John  Osbeck  and  of  Catherine 
(le  Faro ;  that  all  his  relations  were  persons  engaged 
in  trade ;  that  his  motlicr  sent  him  to  Antwerp  to 
learn  Flemish ;  tliat  one  Barlow  placed  him  with 
a  merchaut  of  Middleburgh  to  learn  English ;  that 
lie  afterwards  went  into  Portugal  with  Sir  Edward 
Brompton  s  wife ;  that  at  Lisbon  he  entered  the 
service  of  a  knight  of  the  country  ;  that,  desiring 
to  see  other  countries,  he  went  to  Ireland,  where, 
"  being  dressed  in  some  clothes  of  silk,"  the  people 
took  it  into  their  heads  that  he  must  be  the  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  (the  Earl  of  Warwick),  who 
had  been  before  time  in  Dublin;  that  then  an 
EngU-rhman  swore  he  [must  be  a  bastard  son  of 

*   lUcuD. 


King  Richard  III. ;  but  that,  finally,  it  was  deter* 
mined,  by  the  enemies  of  King  Henry,  that  he 
should  be  the  Duke  of  York,  the  second  son  of 
King  Edward  lY. ;  and  that  thereupon,  against  his 
will,  they  made  him  learn  English,  and  taught  him 
what  he  should  do  and  say.  The  paper  went  on  to 
state,  that  he  was  invited  into  France  by  Charles 
YIII.,  and  that  from  France  he  went  into  Ireland, 
from  Ireland  into  Scotland,  and  so  into  England. 
After  the  second  reading  Perkin  was  shut  up  in  the 
Tower,  where  he  became  the  companion  and  friend 
of  the  imfortunate  Earl  of  (Warwick,  who,  after 
his  exhibition  in  the  city  and  at  court  tor  the 
purpose  of  exposing  the  imposture  of  Simnel,  had 
been  recommitted  to  his  old  lodging.* 

A.n.  1499. — Perkin  Warbeck  had  not  been  more 
than  six  mcmths  in  the  Tower  when  a  new  attempt 
was  made  to  dethrone  Henry ;  and  one  Ralph  Wil- 
ford,  or  Wulford,  the  son  of  a  cordwainer,  undertook 
to  play  the  part  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  Several 
plots  had  been  set  on  foot  to  release  the  unfortunate 
earl,  and  proclaim  him  king';  but  though  aided  on 
one  occasion  by  Charles  YIII.,  they  had  all  foiled. 
Now  a  report  was  spread  that  Warwick  had 
perished,  or  was  missing  in  the  Tower ;  but  after  a 
short  interval  there  was  a  whisper  that  he  had 
escaped.  From  the  borders  of  Sussex,  Ralph 
Wilford  and  an  Augustine  friar,  named  Patrick, 
who  was  the  chief  contriver  of  this  farce,  stole  into 
Kent,  where  they  seem  to  have  found  some  en- 
couragement. The  cordwainer's  son  told  the  story 
of  his  royal  birth,  captivity,  and  escape ;  and  the 
monk  undertook  to  prove  it  to  be  all  true  in  a  dis- 
course which  he  publicly  delivered  from  the  pulpit. 
Both,  however,  were  arrested  almost  immediately : 
Ralph  the  scholar  was  executed, — Patrick  the  monk 
and  master  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment. There  was  a  very  general  impression  at 
the  time  that  this  whole  business  "  was  but  the 
king's  device,"  and  that  the  friar  was  soon  per- 
mitted to  go  to  some  monastery  abroad.  Wilford 
was  executed  in  the  mouth  of  March.  In  the 
month  of  Jully  it  was  rumoured  that  Warbeck  and 
the  real  Earl  of  Warwick  had  conspired  togetlier  to 
escape  from  the  Tower  and  get  up  a  new  insurrec- 
tion. Such  was  the  fascination  of  Perkin's  man- 
ners that  he  not  only  won  the  entire  friendship  of 
Warwick,  but  also  the  favour  ta\d  kindness  of  his 
keepers.  Strangways,  Blewet,  Astwood,  and  Long 
Roger,  undertook  to  murder  their  master  Sir  John 
Digby,  the  governor,  to  get  possession  of  the  keys 
of  the  Tower,  and  to  conduct  the  two  captives  to 
some  place  of  safety,  where  Warbeck  mifjhi  he  pro- 
claimed by  the  title  of  Richard  /F.,  and  whither 
Warwick  might  summon  the  retainers  of  his  father, 
the  late  Duke  of  Clarence.  Such  at  least  was  the 
account  given  by  the  law  officers  of  the  king, 
though  here  again  people  doubted  whether  Henry 
had  not  excited  the  natural  desires  of  the  two 
prisoners  fur  liberty,  led  them  into  the  plot,  and 
invented  some  of  its  worst  features ;  for  he  wi«  so 
cunning  that  it  was  not  believed  he  could  ever  act 

*  Uacoiu—Hall.— Grafton.— Fabyaa.^Andre.'-'Stow.-^ByBier. 
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in  a  straight'forward  maimer.  The  plot  being  dia- 
oovered  before  it  could  be  executed,— -or  this  at 
least  being  stated, — ^Warbeck  and  Warwick  were 
closely  confined  in  separate  cells,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  their  separate  trials,  for  though  the 
only  charge  brought  against  Warwick  was  his  being 
an  accomplice  of  Perkin,  it  was  not  deemed  wise  to 
try  them  together.  Henry's  judges  seem  to  have 
been  ready  to  twist  and  turn  the  law  just  as  it 
suited  the  purpose  of  their  master ;  but  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  there  were  long  deliberations.  At 
length,  on  the  1 6th  of  November,  Warbeck  was 
arraigned  in  Westminster  Hall,  upon  divers  trea- 
sons committed  and  perpetrated  after  his  coming 
on  land  within  this  kingdom  (for  so  the  judges 
advised  because  he  was  a  foreigner).  He  was  con- 
victed, of  course,  and  on  the  23rd  day  of  the  same 
month,  he  and  John  0*  Water,  the  mayor  of  Cork, 
one  of  his  first  adherents,  were  drawn  to  Tyburn : 
there,  on  the  scaffold,  his  confession  was  again  read, 
and  he  affirmed,  on  the  word  of  a  dying  man,  that 
it  was  all  true.  Then  he  and  his  fellow-sufferer 
**  asked  the  king's  forgiveness,  and  died  patiently.''* 
Such  was  the  end  of  this  strange  drama.  *^It 
was,"  says  Bacon,  **  one  of  the  longest  plays  of 
that  kind  that  hadi  been  in  memory,  and  might 
perhaps  have  had  another  end  if  he  had  not  met 
with  a  king  both  wise,  stout,  and  fortunate." 

Before  the  execution  of  Warbeck  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  was  brought,  not  before  the  judges,  but  as 
a  peer  (though  he  had  never  taken  the  oaths,  and 
the  act  of  attainder  passed  against  his  father,  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  had  never  l^en  reversed),  to  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  accused,  not  for  the 
attempt  to  escape  simply,  but  for  conspiring  with 
Perkin  to  raise  sedition  and  destroy  the  king.  The 
poor  prince,  who,  from  his  long  confinement,  was 
unaccustomed  to  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  help- 
less and  ignorant  in  a  piteous  degree,  confessed 
to  the  indictment;  the  Earl  of  Oi^ord,  as  Lord 
Steward,  pronounced  the  judgment  of  die  house ; 
and  on  the  24th  of  November,  three  days  after  his 
trial,  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower  HiU.f  Thus  did 
Henry  remove  the  last  descendant  of  the  Planta- 
genets  from  whom  he  had  any  thing  to  fear,  and 
from  this  moment  he  stood  without  a  competitor. 
The  hapless  Warwick  was  in  his  twenty-ninth  year 
when  he  died ;  but  he  had  been  a  state-prisoner 
from  his  childhood,  and  seems  to  have  been  almost 
as  innocent  as  a  child,  when  he  was  judicially 
murdered  by  the  king  and  the  degraded  peers  of 
England.  Statesmen  and  judges  and  courtiers 
might  applaud  the  deed  and  the  wisdom  which 
dictated  it,  but  the  spontaneous  feelings  of  the 
people  could  not  be  repressed;  and  the  free 
utterance  of  their  commiseration  and  horror 
startled  the  wily  Henry,  who  thereupon  endea- 
voured to  shift  the  odium  from  himself  and  cast  it 
upon  his  dear  ally  Ferdinand,  the  most  Catholic 
king  of  Spain,  with  whom  he  was  negotiating 
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^  Bleweit  and  AstWDod,  tiro  of  the  MrvAOtt  of  Uie  ROTeraor  of  the 
Tower,  were  hanged  at  Tyburn,'  a  few  days  after  the  .execution  of 
"  the  BoUe  and  commiwraUe**  Earl  of  Wanridc 


a  marriage  for  Prince  Ardiiir,  his  eldest  son. 
^  For  these  two  kings,"  says  Bacon,  "  understand* 
ing  one  another  at  half  a  word,  so  it  was  that  there 
were  letters  showed  out  of  Spam,  whereby,  in  the 
passages  concerning  the  treaty  of  the  marriage, 
Ferdinand  had  written  to  the  long  in  plain  terms 
that  he  saw  no  assurance  of  his  succession  so  long 
as  the  Earl  of  Warwick  lived,  and  that  he  was  loth 
to  send  his  daughter  to  troubles  and  dangers."* 
The  people,  however,  long  contiimed  to  murmur  ; 
nor  were  their  doubts  wholly  removed  that  War- 
beck, after  all,  might  have  been  the  real  Duke  of 
York,  and  lawful  heir  to  the  throne.  The  dying 
words  of  that  mysterious  character  might  have  been 
uttered  on  some  aecret  promise  of  pardon,  or  cm 
the  threats  of  some  execrable  tortures;  and  the 
confession  itself  was  so  full  of  contradictions  and 
reservations,  that  it  could  scarcely  impose  even  on 
simple  minds.t  If  there  was  a  tenderer  sympathy 
for  the  inoffensive  £arl  of  Warwick,  the  exciting 
adventures  of  Warbeck  were  the  more  frequent 
theme  of  conversation.  And  what  became  of 
Warbeck's  fair  wife  ?  The  Lady  Catherine  con- 
tinued in  the  queen's  court,  apparently  much  re- 
spected, and,  on  account  of  her  beauty,  the  people 
continued  to  call  her  "the  White  Rose," — the 
name  given  to  her  husband  by  the  Dudiess  of 
Burgundy.  She  was  afterwards  re-married  to  Sir 
Matthew  Cradoc,  of  North  Wales,  ancestor  of  the 
Earls  of  Pembroke,  and  was  buried  with  him  in 
the  old  church  of  Swansea,  where  their  tomb  and 
epitaph  are  still  to  be  seen. 

A.n.  1500. — ^When  a  fierce  plague  broke  out  in 
London  a  few  months  after  these  executions,  the 
people  considered  it  as  a  judgment  from  heaven. 
After  several  changes  of  residence  Henry,  partly 
firom  a  delicate  regard  to  his  own  health,  and 
partly  because  he  had  business  to  transact  with  the 
Archduke  Philip,  went  over  to  Calais,  and  stayed 
there  till  the  pestilence  was  over.  He  invited  the 
archduke  to  Calais,  but  that  prince  prudently 
declined  putting  himself  within  his  power,  and 
their  meeting  took  place  at  St.  Peter's  Church, 
between  Calais  and  St.  Omer.  The  subjects  of 
their  long  conference  were  commerce  and  cross- 
marriages  between  their  children ;  but  there  were 
no  visible  effects,  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
king's  anxiety  to  confer  personally  with  the  arch- 
duke proceeded  from  some  other  causes,  in  which 
the  case  of  Warbeck  was  included.  About  this 
time  died,  "  much  hated  of  the  people,"  Morton, 

*  "  But  hereby,*'  adds  Bacon,  "as  the  king  did  in  some  part  re- 
move the  envy  from  himtelf,  so  he  did  not  observe  that  he  did 
withal  bring  a  kind  of  malediction  and  infiinsting  upon  the  marriage* 
as  an  ill  prognostic ;  which  in  event  so  far  proved  trne.  as  both 
Prince  Arthor  enjoyed  a  very  small  time  nfter  the  marriaee,  and  the 
Lady  Catherine  herself  r a  sad  and  a  religions  woman),  long  after, 
when  King  Henry  the  Eighth's  resolution  of  a  divorce  from  iter  was 
flrfft  made  known  to  her.  used  some  words  —  That  she  had  not 
qffhid^d;  but  it  teat  a  judgment  qf  Ood  for  VkU  her  faroker  marriage 
was  made  ta  blood :  meaning  that  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick." 

f  The  reader  will  be  amused,  though  probably  not  eonvineed.  by 
Wnlpole.  who,  in  his  '  Historic  Doubts.'  maintains  that  Perkia  War- 
beck was  really  the  Duke  of  York.  For  ourselves,  we  believe  that 
Perkin  was  an  impostor,  but  that  Henry  overdid  his  part,  and  never 
proved  him  to  be  one.  We  have,  however,  stated  the  clearer  facts 
without  any  bias,  and  ftom  them  the  reader  may  draw  his  own  eon> 
elusions. 
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the  chanoellor  and  pimate ;  bat  men  were  disap- 
pointed in  their  hopes  that  the  death  of  that  grind- 
ing minister,  and  the  tranqnillity  at  home  and 
abioad,  would  render  the  king  less  eager  for  money. 
The  fact  was,  Henry  had  always  loved  money  for 
its  own  sake;  he  had  a  passion  for  hoarding,  and 
this  passion  always  increases  with  age. 

Charles  VIII.,  of  France,  had  now  been  nearly 
two  yean  in  his  grave.  In  1494,  about  sixteen 
months  after  buying  off  Henry  by  the  treaty  of 
Estaples,  that  strange  king,  who  claimed  by  pnr- 
chue  from  the  House  of  Anjou  an  absurd  right  to 
the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  crossed  the  Alps 
with  sn  army  of  3600  men-at-arms,  20,000  French 
infantry,  8000  Swiss  meroenariea,  and  an  immense 
train  of  artillery.  The  little  princes  of  the  numer- 
ous states  into  which  Italy  was  divided  had  no 
force  to  oppose  to  such  an  army,  and  their  jealousies 
prevented  the  formation  of  a  general  league.  The 
invaders  poured  on,  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  without  meeting  with  any  re- 
listance.  But  Charles  soon  found  that  the  Lily 
of  France  was  not  destined  to  take  root.*  The 
Neapolitans,  who,  in  their  frivolity  and  **  mad  love 
of  change,"  had  at  first  welcomed  the  French, 
were  presently  disgusted  with  their  insolence,  and 
opened  communications  with  their  expelled  sove- 
reien  Ferdinand  II.  of  Arragon,  who  had  not 
retired  further  than  the  Island  of  Sicily.  At  the 
came  time  a  formidable  league,  consisting  of  the 
Pope,  the  King  of  the  Romans,  the  King  of  Caa- 
tile,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  the  Republic  of  Venice, 
and  a  few  of  the  minor  Italian  states,  was  formed 
Si^intt  the  invaders ;  and  Charles  not  only  lost  his 
conquest  as  rapidly  as  he  had  made  it,  but  had 
extreme  difficulty  in  fighting  his  way  back  to 
France,  t  While  waiting  till  the  state  of  his 
fionnces  should  enable  him  to  renew  the  mad  en- 
terprise, he  gave  himself  up  to  pleasure  and  de- 
baochery,  neglecting  his  beautiful  wife,  Anne  of 
firiusny.  In  1498,  when  he  flattered  himself 
that  he  saw  reasons  of  his  failure  in  Italy,  he  re- 
wlved  to  engage  15,000  men-at-arms,  natives  of 
Italy,  and  win  over  the  Pope,  who  had  quarrelled 
with  the  Republic  of  Venice  and  with  some  other 
roemhers  of  the  coalition.  "He  also  resolved, 
widiin  himself,  to  lead  a  more  chaste  and  religious 
life,  to  regulate  the  laws,  to  reduce  tazatkm,  under 
which  his  people  were  groaning,  and  to  reform  the 
church.  He  got  good  preachers  about  him,  and 
was  a  constant  hearer  of  their  discourses.  He 
was  anxious  that  a  bishop  should  enjoy  but  one 
bishopric,  a  cardinal  two,  and  that  both  should  be 
obliged  to  residence ;  but  he  would  have  found  it  a 
diflficult  task  to  persuade  the  clergy  to  this."!  At 
the  same  time  he  gave  abundant  alms  to  the  poor, 
and,  what  was  of  more  importance,  he  opened  a 
public  audience-chamber,  where  he  heard  the  com- 
plaints of  the  poor  and  oppressed,  which  led  to  the 
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dismissal  of  several  of  hia  oflficen,  who  had  prac- 
tised shameful  extortion  and  bribery.  *' Being 
thus  in  great  glory  in  relation  to  this  world,  and  in 
a  good  mind  as  to  the  next  {his  heallh  had  been 
for  same  time  declinim\  on  the  Ith  of  April, 
being  the  eve  of  Palm  Sunday,  he  took  his  queen 
by  the  hand,  and  led  her  out  of  her  apartment  in 
the  Castle  of  Amboise,  where  the  court  was  then 
reaiding,  to  a  place  in  which  she  had  never  been 
before,  to  see  them  play  at  tennis-ball  in  the  castle 
ditch.''*  The  king  and  queen  had  to  pass  through 
a  filthy  corridor,  which  was  so  low  at  the  entrance 
that  Charles,  notwithstanding  his  diminutive  sta- 
ture, struck  his  forehead  against  the  archway.  The 
accident  seemed  slight,  and  the  king  spent  some 
time  in  looking  on  at  the  tennis-players,  talking 
freely  with  everybody.  But  about  two  in  the 
afternoon  he  fell  down  backwards,  and  lost  his 
speech,  and  being  laid  down  on  an  old  straw 
matbreas  in  the  open  corridor,  he  died  about  nine 
hours  after,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age.f 
The  Duke  of  Orleans,  whom  we  have  seen  in  re- 
bellion in  Brittany,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and 
married  the  widow  Anne,  having  obtained  a  divorce 
from  his  wife  Jane,  who  was  still  living,  by  agree- 
ing to  pay  20,000  ducats  to  Pope  Alexander  VL, 
and  to  cede  the  Valentinois  in  Dauphiny,  with  a 
pension  of  20,000  livres  to  the  pope's  son,  the 
execrable  Caesar  Borgia.  Louis  XI J. —such  was 
the  title  of  Orleans — ^was  aa  eager  as  his  predeces- 
sor for  the  conquest  of  the  two  Sicilies,  in  addition 
to  which  he  put  forth  a  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Milan. 
That  England  might  not  hinder  him  in  the  prose- 
cution of  those  distant  wars,  he  gladly  renewed  the 
treaty  of  Estaples,  and  bound  himself  by  solemn 
oaths  to.  pay  up  the  pension  which  had  fallen  into 
arrears.  Henry  got  some  money,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1499  Louia  descended  from  the  Alps  into  the 
fertile  plains  of  Lombardy,  of  which  he  took  pos- 
session almost  without  a  blow ;  and  from  Lombardy 
he  marched  to  Naples,  which  again  submitted  to 
the  French  for  a  short  time. 

A.n.  1501,  — 2,  and  — 3. — Some  border  forays 
afforded  Henry  a  pretext  for  sending  Fox,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  on  an  embassy  to  James  of  Scotland. 
This  skilful  negotiator  found  the  young  king  in 
Melrose  Abbey,  and  induced  him  to  ask  the  hand 
of  the  Princess  Margaret,  his  master's  eldest 
daughter.  This  match  had  long  been  a  favourite 
scheme  with  Henry ;  it  had  been  proposed  more 
or  less  openly  on  several  occasions,  but  James 
had  hitherto  shown  a  strong  aversion  to  it.  After 
tedious  negotiations  this  treaty,  which  led,  afier  the 
lapse  of  a  century,  to  a  no  less  important  result 
than  the  peaceful  union  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, was  concluded  and  ratified.  Henry  was 
now  considered  one  of  the  wealthiest  sovereigns  in 
Europe,  but  all  the  money  •  he  would  consent  to 
give  as  the  marriage  portion  of  his  eldest  daughter 
was  the  paltry  sum  of  30,000  nobles,  and  this  not 
to  be  paid  at  once,  but  in  three  yearly  instalments. 
James,  a  prince  of  much  more  liberal  inieiUUms^ 
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settled  on  the  princeBS  lands  worth  2000/.  a-year, 
but  she  was  to  accept  in  lieu  of  them  500  marks 
yearly  as  long  as  he  lived.  Henry's  old  friend 
and  correspondent,  the  £arl  of  Bothwell,  came  to 
London  to  act  as  proxy  for  King  James ;  and  *'  the 
fiancels"  were  solemnly  celebrated  in  the  queen's 
chamber,  the'  Princess  Margaret,  in  giving  her 
consent,  being  made  to  say  that  she  did  it  ^'  wit- 
tingly and  of  deliberate  mind,  havinrj  twelve  years 
complete  in  age  in  the  month  of  November  last 
past.'**  This  ceremony  took  place  on  the  29th  of 
January,  1502,  but  the  young  lady  did  not  arrive 
in  Scotland  until  nearly  twenty  months  later.  In 
July,  1503,  she  set  out  with  a  train  of  ladies 
and  matrons,  and  was  escorted  as  far  as  York 
by  the  Earl  of  Kent  and  four  lords.  She 
rode  on  a  palfrey ;  but  a  magnificent  litter  was 
used  when  she  had  to  enter  the  towns  that  lay 
in  her  way.  To  lighten  the  fatigues  of  the  journey 
there  was  a  company  of  players  and  a  company  of 
minstrels.  From  York  she  was  escorted  by  the 
Earls  of  Surrey  and  Northampton.  On  the  borders 
she  was  met  by  a  selected  party  of  Scottish  nobility, 
and  on  the  7th  of  August  she  made  her  entry  into 
Edinburgh,  King  James  riding  behind  her  on  the 
same  palfrey.  The  following  day  the  marriage 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow.  This  marriage  was  preceded  by  a  treaty 
of  perpetual  peace,  wherein  Henry's  favourite  clause 
was  not  forgotten, — that  neither  prince  should  give 
shelter  or  encouragement  to  the  revolted  subjects  of 
the  other. 

Before  the  consummation  of  the  marriage  of  his 
eldest  daughter,  Henry's  eldest  son  Arthur  had 
been  married  and  had  died.  As  early  as  1496 
Henry  concluded  a  bargain  with  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  who  agreed  to  give  Prince  Arthur  his  fourth 
daughter  Catherine,  with  a  portion  of  200,000 
crowns.  Three  years  after,  when  Arthur  was  in 
his  twelfth  year,  he  was  solemnly  affianced,  the 
Spanish  ambassador  acting  as  ]iroxy  for  the  prin- 
cess, who  did  not  arrive  until  two  more  years  had 
passed.  On  the  6th  of  November,  1501,  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  was  performed  in  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral. On  this  occasion  Henry  had  the  heart  to 
spend  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  feasts  and 
tournaments ;  but  some  of  his  nobles,  in  order  to 
flatter  him,  spent  so  much  that  they  were  reduced 
to  ruin.  The  chief  man  that  took  care  of  the 
marriage  pageants  was  Bishop  Fox ;  "  who,"  says 
Bacon,  "  was  not  only  a  grave  counsellor  for  war 
or  peace,  but  also  a  good  surveyor  of  works,  and  a 
good  master  of  ceremonies,  and  anything  else  that 
was  fit  for  the  active  part  belonging  to  the  service 
of  court  or  state  of  a  great  king."  The  historian 
adds  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  astrology  and 
fortune-telling  in  the  masques  and  fanciful  pieces 
which  were  represented.  "  You  may  be  sure  that 
King  Arthur,  the  Breton  [after  whom  the  young 
prince  was  named],  and  the  descent  of  the  Lady 
Catherine  .from  the  House  of  Lancaster  [through 
the  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt],  was  in  nowise 
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forgotten."  Prince  Arthur  was  compared  to  Arc- 
turus,  and  the  princess  to  Hesperus  ;  and  her  an- 
cestor, old  King  Alfonso,  "  the  greatest  astronomer 
of  kings,"  was  brought  on  the  scene  to  predict  tlie 
wonderful  and  brilliant  fortunes,  and  the  glorious 
progeny  wliich  should  spring  from  the  match. 
*'  But,  as  it  should  seem,  it  is  not  good  to  fetch 
fortunes  from  the  stars ;  for  this  young  prince,  that 
drew  upon  him  at  that  time  not  only  the  hopes 
and  affections  of  his  country,  but  the  eyes  and  ex- 
pectation of  foreigners,  afler  a  few  months,  in  the 
beginning  of  April  [1502],  died  at  Ludlow  Castle, 
where  he  was  sent  to  keep  his  residence  and  court 
as  Prmce  of  Wales."  Arthur  was  little  more  than 
fifteen  years  and  six  months  old ;  and  his  amiable 
temper  and  handsome  person  seem  to  have  gained 
the  affection  of  the  people.  Bacon  says  tliat,  ^*  by 
reason  of  his  father's  manner  of  education,  that  did 
cast  no  great  lustre  upon  his  childr^i,"  there 
remained  little  known  of  the  young  prince  except 
^'  that  he  was  very  studious  and  learned  beyond  his 
years,  and  beyond  the  custom  of  great  }»rinces." 
Ferdinand,  the  father  of  the  young  widow,  for 
political  reasons,  instantly  proposed  tliat  she  should 
be  married  to  her  brother-in-law.  Prince  Harry, 
now  heir -apparent  to  the  English  throne, — a  mar- 
riage more  in  accordance  with  Jewish  law  than 
with  the  canons  of  the  Catholic  church.  Henry 
suggested  some  difficulties ;  but,  when  Ferdinand 
asked  back  the  young  lady,  and  the  money  which 
had  been  paid  with  her,  he  agreed  to  the  match, 
provided  that  the  ^dispensation  could  be  obtained 
from  Rome,  and  that  100,000  crowns,  the  remaining 
half  of  Catherine's  portion,  should  be  immediately 
remitted  to  London.  The  dispensation  was  more 
easily  obtained  than  the  money ;  and  though,  in 
1503,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age,  Henry  was 
contracted  to  his  brother's  widow,  the  marriage,  for 
various  reasons,  was  delayed  for  five  years,  during 
which  time  it  was  more  than  once  nearly  broken  ott* 
altogether,  Henry  making  a  job  of  it  both  financially 
and  politically,  as  he  did  of  everything  else. 

At  the  same  time  Henry  was  looking  through 
Europe  for  a  rich  wife  for  himself,  his  queen,  the 
daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  having  died  in  childbed 
in  the  Tower  shortly  after  the  death  of  her  son 
Prince  Arthur.  He  lost  no  time ;  he  commenced 
his  search  before  the  dust  had  time  to  gather  on 
his  wife's  coffin;  but  he  was  a  suitor  difficult  to 
please  in  point  of  money.  Having  no  longer  any 
fear  of  insurrection  at  home,  and  seeing  the  great 
powers  of  the  continent  too  much  absorbed  by  other 
wars  to  molest  him,  he  fleeced  his  subjects  more 
unmercifully  than  ever,  giving  all  his  afl'ections  and 
thoughts  to  the  gathering  and  heaping  up  of  trea- 
sure. His  ministers,  liis  lawyers,  and  his  priests 
did  their  best  to  gratify  this  ruling  passion,  and  to 
prove  to  the  people  that  all  was  done  legnlly,  and 
that  the  duty  of  all  loyal  subjects  was  passive  obe- 
dience and  a  ready  paying  of  money.  "  And  as 
kings,"  observes  Bacon,  *'  do  more  easily  find  in- 
struments for  their  will  and  humour  than  for  their 
service  and  honour,  he  had  gotten  for  his  purpose, 
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or  beyond  his  purpoae,  two  instruments,  Empson 
and  Dudley,  whom  the  people  esteemed  as  his 
horee-leeches  and  shearers,  bold  men,  and  careless 
of  fame,  and  that  took  toll  of  their  master's  grist. 
Dudley  was  of  a  good  family,  eloquent,  and  one 
that  could  put  hateful  business  into  good  language. 
But  Empson,  tliat  was  the  son  of  a  sieve-maker, 
triumphed  always  upon  the  deed  done,  putting  off 
all  other  respects  whatsoever."  These  men,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  forcible  expression  of  the  same  great 
writer,  ^^  turned  law  and  justice  into  wormwood 
and  rapine,"  were  botli  lawyers.  Their  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding were  very  simple,  but  such  as  could  hardly 
have  succeeded,  had  not  the  spirit  of  the  aristocracy 
been  annihilated,  and  the  house  of  commons  reduced 
to  a  cipher.  They  charged  the  owners  of  estates, 
which  had  long  been  held  on  a  different  tenure, 
with  the  obsolete  burdens  of  wardships,  liveries, 
premier  seisins,  and  the  whole  array  of  feudal  obli- 
gations, for  which  they  would  only  give  quittances 
for  payments  in  money :  they  not  only  converted 
nearly  every  ojSeuce  into  a  case  of  fine  and  for- 
feiture,  but  they  also  invented  new  offences,  that 
they  might  get  the  fines.  To  hunt  up  their  game 
they  kept  packs  of  spies  and  informers  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  to  strike  it  down  with 
the  legal  forms,  they  kept  a  rabble  to  ait  on  juries. 
In  the  end^  tiiey  did  not  "  observe  so  much  as  the 
half  face  of  justice."  Instead  of  proceeding  by 
indictment,  and  submitting  cases  to  a  trial  by  jury, 
they  arrested  men  by  precept,  and  tried  them,  or 
squeezed  their  money  out  of  them,  in  a  court  of 
OHnmiasion  held  in  their  own  private  houses. 
^'  These  and  many  other  courses,  fitter  to  be  buried 
than  repeated,  they  had  of  preying  upon  the  people ; 
both  hke  tame  hawks  for  their  master,  and  like 
wild  hawks  fur  themselves ;  insomuch  as  they  grew 
to  great  riches  and  substance."* 

A.D.  1504. — At  the  very  moment  that  this  sys- 
tem was  in  full  vigour  a  parliament  met  (in  the 
month  of  January),  and  the  commons  chose 
Dudley,  the  leech,  for  their  speaker,  and  passed 
all  auch  bills  as  the  king  thought  fit  to  propose. 
But  though  parhament  had  become  the  obedient 
tool  of  the  court,  there  were  loud  murmurs  out  of 
doors ;  and  there  was  a  desperate  man,  a  son  of  a 
sister  of  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III.,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  disposed  to  take  advantage  of 
the  prevaiUug  discontent.  This  was  Edmund  de 
la  Pole,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  younger 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  came  over  with 
Simnel,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Stoke. 
When  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  died  Edmund  claimed 
his  titles  and  estates ;  but  the  king,  who  had  a  law 
and  a  logic  of  his  own,  maintained  that  he  did  not 
inherit  from  his  father,  but  from  his  brother  Lin- 
cohi,  who  had  died  before  the  father,  and  had  never 
had  possession ;  and  that,  as  his  said  brother  Lin- 
coln had  been  attainted  by  parliament,  he,  Edmund, 
could  have  no  claim  to  the  honours  or  lands. 
Strange  as  was  this  course  of  argument,  it  received 
the  sanction  of  the  obsequious  parliament;  and 
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Edmund  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  a 
fragment  of  his  patrimony,  which  was  given,  not 
as  of  right,  but  as  an  act  of  kindness  and  liberality 
on  the  part  of  the  king,  and  with  the  inferior  title 
of  Earl  of  Suffolk.  This  harsh  usage  had  a  great 
effect  on  a  temper  which  seems  to  have  been  natu- 
rally irritable.  The  young  earl,  in  a  broil,  had  the 
misfortune  to  kill  a  man.  The  case,  if  properly 
tried,  would  not  probably  have  gone  beyond  a 
modem  case  of  manslaughter ;  but  Henry,  glad  of 
the  opportunity  to  reduce  one  connected  with  the 
House  of  York,  had  him  arraigned  as  a  murderer, 
and  then,  instead  of  permitting  the  trial  to  take 
place,  commanded  him  to  plead  the  royal  pardon. 
Suffolk  fled  to  the  continent,  and  took  refuge  in 
the  court  of  his  aunt,  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
which,  in  spite  of  all  thitt  Henry  could  do,  still  re- 
mained open  to  the  friends  of  the  House  of  York. 
Henry,  by  means  with  which  we  are  unacquainted, 
induced  him  to  return  to  England,  where  he  lived 
at  large  for  some  time  wiuiout  any  talk  of  his 
offence.  At  the  marriage  of  Prince  Arthur  and 
the  Infanta  Catherine,  he  attended  with  the  rest  of 
the  nobility,  and,  being  **  too  gay,"  sunk  himself 
deep  in  debt,  as  did  many  others  on  the  same  oc- 
casion. Almost  immediately  after  he  was  again 
missing,  as  was  also  his  youngest  brother  Richard 
de  la  Pole.  Henry  soon  learnt  that  both  the  young 
men  were  with  their  aunt  of  Burgundy,  and  resort- 
ing ''  to  his  wonted  and  tried  arts,"  caused  Sir  Robert 
Curson,  who  was  employed  at  the  time  at  Calais, 
to  quit  his  post  as  if  he  had  fled  from  it  in  disgust 
or  in  fear  of  the  king,  and  to  present  himself  to  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk  as  a  discontented  man.  This 
knight  soon  insinuated  himself  into  the  secrets  of 
the  earl,  and  fomid  out  the  names  of  the  persons 
upon  whom  "  he  had  either  hope  or  hold."  To 
increase  Suffolk's  confidence  in  the  spy,  Henry 
at  one  stage  of  the  business  ordered  the  pope's  bull 
of  excommunication  and  curse  against  rebels  to  be 
read  at  Paul's  Cross  against  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and 
Sir  Robert  Curson.  Curson  communicated  with 
Henry  in  great  secrecy,  and  still  maintained  his 
own  credit  and  inward  trust  with  die  earl.  In 
consequence  of  the  information  given  by  this  base 
agent,  Henry  arrested  William  de  la  Pole,  another 
brother  of  Sufiblk ;  the  Lord  Courtenay,  who  had 
married  tlie  Lady  Catherine,  one  of  the  sisters  of 
Henry's  queen;  Sir  James  Tyirel,  Sir  William 
Windham,  and  some  other  meaner  persons.  Lord 
Abergavenny  and  Sir  Thomas  Green  were  appre- 
hended at  the  same  time,  but  they  were  not  closely 
confined,  and  were  liberated  soon  after.  It  was 
not  easy,  even  in  Henry's  courts  of  law,  to  convict 
William  de  la  Pole  and  the  Lord  Courtenay  of  any 
other  crimes  than  their  relationship  to  the  fugitive 
and  their  connexion  with  the  House  of  York,  which 
was  now  "  rather  feared  than  nocent."  Yet  Cour- 
tenay, Henry's  brother-in-law,  remained  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower  during  the  king's  life,  and  de  la  Pole 
^*  was  also  long  restrained  tliough  not  so  strictly. 
But  for  Sir  James  Tyrrel,  against  whom  the  blood 
of  the  innocent  princes,  Edward  V.  and  his  brother, 
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did  still  cry  from  under  the  altar,  and  Sir  John 
Windham  and  the  other  meaner  ones,  they  were 
attainted  and  executed ;  the  two  knights  beheaded.*'* 
The  sentence  is  another  curious  specimen  of 
Henry's  indirect  dealing.  Tyrrel  and  Windham 
were  condemned,  not  for  any  conspiracy,  but 
for  having  assisted  the  king's  enemy,  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  in  his  first  escape  out  of  England  in  1499, 
or  nearly  three  years  before  this  trial.  If  suspi- 
cions had  rested  Upon  Tjrrrel  as  the  murderer  of 
the  innocent  sons  of  Edward  IV.,  Henry  had  not 
thought  it  expedient  to  proceed  against  him  for 
that  horrible  and  mysterious  business;  on  the 
contrary,  he  had  employed  Tyrrel,  and  seems  even 
to  have  honoured  this  master  of  the  horse  of 
his  predecessor.  It  appears  to.  have  been  while 
Tyrrel  was  lying  in  the  Tower  under  sentence  of 
death  for  having  favoured  the  escape  of  Suffolk, 
that  he  confessed,  or  at  least  it  was  reported  by 
Henry  that  he  confessed,  to  his  having  employed 
Miles  Forest  and  John  Dighton  to  murder  the 
princes,  and  that  they  had  been  murdered  in  their 
bed,  and  buried  at  the  stair  foot  From  the 
manner  in  which  this  confession  was  obtained  or 
reported,  and  from  other  circumstances,  the  mys- 
tery did  not  seem  cleared  up  in  an  entirely  satis- 
factory manner.  As  the  story  went,  there  were 
but  four  persons  that  could  speak  upon  their  own 
knowledge  as  to  the  murder, — Sir  James  Tyrrel, 
Miles  Forest,  John  Dighton,  and  the  priest  of  the 
Tower,  who,  it  was  said,  had  buried  the  bodies.  Sir 
Robert  Brackenbury,  who  was  removed  from  the 
custody  of  the  Tower  for  twenty-four  hours,  must 
have  known  that  the  two  children  were  either  killed 
or  carried  off,  but  Brackenbury  had  died  at  Bos- 
worth  Field  fighting  for  King  Richard  ;  and  his 
servant,  one  Black  Will,  who  guarded  the  princes, 
if  alive,  was  never  questioned  or  mentioned,  any 
more  than  John  Green,  who  had  carried,  or  was  said 
to  have  carried,  Richard's  order  to  Brackenbury.  Of 
the  four  witnesses  mentioned.  Miles  Forest  and 
the  priest  of  the  Tower  were  dead,  and  from  this 
showing  there  only  remained  Tyrrel  and  Dighton 
to  speak  to  the  facts.  Dighton  was  a  prisoner  as 
well  as  Tyrrel ;  and  whatever  the  master  may  have 
done  or  said,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  servant 
confessed  the  murder,  and  that  he  repeated  the 
particulars  of  the  story  to  many  men  and  in  many 

§  laces.  But  here,  again,  the  course  pursued 
arkened  and  deepened  the  shades  of  doubt  in  the 
popular  mind.  The  confessions  in  the  Tower 
appear  to  have  been  taken  privately.  Tyrrel,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  got  rid  of  on  another  charge ; 
but  according  to  the  remarkable  words  of  Bacon, 
"  John  Dighton,  who,  it  seemeth,  spake  best  for 
the  kingy  was  forthwith  set  at  lihertxjy  and  was 
the  principal  means  of  divulging  this  tradition."! 

•  Bitcon. 

\  Bucod's  ace<nint  of  this  affair  is  unaccoantahly  perptexed,  and 
indeed  contradictory.  His  narrative  of  the  eonfifuions  of  Tyrrel  nod 
Dighton  distinctly  makes  these  persons  to  have  been  committed  to 
the  Tower,  and  examined  upon  the  subject  of  the  murder  of  the 
princes,  on  the  Orst  rumour  of  Warbeck's  attempt,  and  for  the  ex- 
preM  purpose  of  putting  down  his  pretensions.  Yet  he  eonclodes  the 
statement  by  informing  ns  that  Tyrrel  was  *'  snon  after  beheaded  in 
the  Tu^^r  yard/*  leaving  us  to  suppose  that  he  hsd  nerer  been 


Several  years  later  (about  1513),  when  More  wrote, 
Dighton  was  still  not  only  alive,  but  at  large ;  and 
though  the  tame  writer  tells  us  that  he  was  likely 
to  come  to  the  gallows  at  last,*  he  does  not  inform 
us  for  what  crimes,  or  whether  he  ever  really  met 
the  fate  predicated  for  him. 

As  for  the  fugitive  Earl  of  Suffolk,  if,  in  flying 
the  second  time,  he  had  arranged  a  conspiracy, 
there  was  certainly  no  proof  of  it  made  public  hj 
this  inscrutable  government.  Sir  Robert  Curson, 
'*  when  he  saw  the  time,  returned  into  England, 
and  withal  into  wonted  favour  with  the  king,  but 
worse  fame  with  the  people."  Suffolk,  dismayed, 
retired  from  the  court  of  his  aunt,  and  became  a 
needy  and  neglected  wanderer  through  the  Nether- 
lands, Germany  and  France. 

A.D.  1506.  In  the  last  years  of  his  reign  Henry 
dispensed  with  parliament,  not  caring  for  their 
votes,  but  levying  money  by  the  arbitrary  and 
illegal  method'  of  benevolences.  Dudley  and 
Empson  continued  their  profitable  labours  all  the 
while.  In  1504,  when  Prince  Henry  was  knighted, 
the  king  called  a  parliament,  and  demanded,  by 
the  feudal  customs,  a  payment  for  that  occasion, 
and  another  for  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter. They  were  instructed  to  offer  40,000/. ;  and 
then  the  king,  to  show  his  moderation,  took 
30,000/.  After  this  there  was  no  moreialk  of 
parliaments.  Henry's  coffers  were  brim-fbll ;  his 
wealth  in  ready  money  was  enormous;  yet  he 
still  earnestly  endeavoured  to  increase  it  hj  mar- 
riage, and  an  accident  occurred  which  seemed  to 
offer  him,  not  only  the  means  of  obtaining  a  wife, 
but  also  of  getting  possession  of  the  person  of  an 
enemy  whom  he  dreaded  even  in  his  helplessness 
and  beggary.  Henry  was  considered  a  fortunate 
prince,  and  his  conscience  was  not  so  delicate  as 
to  reject  any  kind  of  chance  which  fortune  threw 
in  his  way.  In  the  month  of  January  a  storm 
drove  some  foreign  vessels  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
harbour  of  Weymouth.  Distressed  by  their  suf- 
ferings at  sea,  and  being  in  want  of  nresh  provi- 
sions, a  small  party  came  on  shore.  Among  them 
were  the  Archduke  Philip  and  his  wife  Joanna, 
now,  by  the  death  of  her  mother  Isabella,  Queen 
of  Castile,  of  which  country  they  were  going  to 
take  possession  when  the  tempest  interrupted 
their  progress.  Their  departure  from  Flanders 
had  been  watched,  and,  as  if  he  had  foreseen  what 
would  happen,  or  had  been  alarmed  by  the  passage 
of  a  fleet  through  the  Channel,  where  the  vessels 
beat  about  for  many  days,  Henry  had  stationed 
guards  along  the  coast,  and  had  issued  his  orders 
as  to  the  treatment  of  the  royal  couple  if  they 
should  land.  They  had  scarcely  set  foot  on  shore 
when  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard  and  Sir  John  Carew 
went  with  an  armed  force  into  Weymouth,  where, 

liberated  between  his  said  examination  and  his  exeentioo.  H  is  own 
History  shows  that  it  was,  in  fact*  ten  or  eleven  years  after  that 
Tyrrel  was  put  to  death  on  another  charffe,  and  that  in  the  mean 
time  he  had  l>een  Ions  at  large.  We  have  followed  the  aeeouut  t>f 
More,  who  sp^'alcs  of  Tyrrel's  confession  as  having  been  made  after 
his  committal  on  the  charge  for  which  he  sulTered. 

•  "  Dighton,  indeed,  yet  walketh  on  alive,  in  good  possibility  to  be 
hanged  ere  he  die." 
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with  much  hamblenen  and  hamaouty,  they  invited 
the  paity  to  their  hoosea — giving  them,  however,  to 
uDderetand  that  they  would  not  1^  allowed  to  re-em- 
bark without  the  notice  and  leaveW  their  king  and 
maater.  Philip  had  no  confidence  in  Henry's  good 
£uth :  he  knew  him  to  be  in  close  alliance  and 
constant  correspondence  with  his  father-in-law, 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  who,  at  the  moment,  was 
endeavouring  to  keep  the  kingdom  of  Castile  for 
himself:  he  must  have  bitterly  regretted  not  being 
guided  by  his  council,  who  advised  him  to  brave 
the  storm  rather  than  trust  himself  on  any  part  of 
Henry's  dominions ;  but,  making  a  virtue  of  ne- 
cessity, he  put  on  a  cheerful  countenance,  as  if  he 
considered  himself  a  guest,  and  not  a  prisoner. 
Henry  presently  despatched  the  Earl  of  Arundel  to 
tell  his  loving  cousin  how  glad  he  was  that  he  had 
escaped  the  dangers  of  the  seas, — ^that  he  was  to 
consider  himself  as  in  his  own  land,  and  that  he, 
the  king,  would  make  all  haste  to  embrace  him. 
Arundd  went  to  the  coast  in  great  magnificence, 
with  a  brave  troop  of  three  hundred  horse ;  and 
^*  for  more  state"  he  made  his  approach  by  torch- 
light. When  Philip  had  heard  the  earPs  message, 
'*  seeing  how  [the  world  went,  the  sooner  to  get 
away,  he  went  upon  speed  to  the  kinfr  at  Windsor ; 
and  his  queen  followed  by  easy  journeys."  At 
three  o'clock,  on  the  17th  of  January,  the  cunning 
host  and  the  unwilling  guest  met  upon  Elworth 
Green,  two  miles  from  Windsor.  Henry  was  an 
adept  in  scenes  of  displav,  and  on  the  present 
occasion  he  showed  himself  to  the  best  advantage, 
assuming  a  striking  superiority  in  dress  and  equip- 
ment even  in  the  minutest  article  over  the  Arch- 
duke, or  King  of  Castile,  as  Philip  was  now  called 
in  right  of  his  wife.  He  was  mounted  on  a  bay 
hone  trapped  with  needle-work  ;  he  wore  a  gown 
of  purple  velvet,  a  gold  chain  with  a  George  of 
diamonds  and  a  hood  of  purple  velvet  His 
atteodants  were  mounted  on  splendid  steeds  co- 
vered all  over  with  goldsmiths'  work,  cloths  of 
tissue  velvet,  roses,  and  dragons,  tassels,  gilt  bells, 
rubies,  and  other  precious  stones.  "The  King  of 
Castile  rode  upon  a  sorrel  hobby,  which  the  king 
had  given  him;  his  apparel  was  all  black;  a 
gown  of  black  velvet,  a  black  hood,  a  black  hat ; 
and  his  bone  was  caparisoned  in  black  velvet. 
His  lord  chamberlain  and  all  the  rest  of  his  retinue, 
not  passing  a  dozen  in  number,  were  clad  in  sad 
apparel,  with  cloaks  of  sad  tawney  and  black,  with 
very  little  velvet  and  sarsenet"  The  two  princes 
saluted  each  other  with  all  loving  demonstrations. 
Philip  said  that  he  was  now  punished  for  not 
having  gone  within  the  walled  town  of  Calais  when 
they  last  met  Henry  replied  (did  the  by-standen 
keep  their  countenances?)  that  walls  and  seas  were 
nothing  where  hearts  were  open  I  When  they 
went  from  Elworth  Green  towards  Windsor, 
Henry  rode  on  the  right  hand  of  Philip,  and  when 
they  reached  the  cas^e,  the  host,  instead  of  being 
at  the  stirrup  of  his  royal  guest,  p^itted  him  to 
dismount,  and  to  stand  some  time  before  he 
alighted  from  his  own  saddle.    Within  the  castle 


Philip  found  a  splendid  apartment  prepared  for 
him ;  there  were  seven  chamben  together  hung 
with  cloth  of  arras'  wrought  with  gold  as  thick  as 
could  be ;  and  as  for  the  three  beds  of  state,  no 
king  christened  could  show  such  three.  But  the 
guest  soon  found  that  he  had  to  pay  a  dear  price 
for  his  entertainment.  Henry  drew  up  a  new 
treaty  of  commerce  wholly  in  his  own  favour ;  and 
while  they  were  discussing  this  subject,  choosing 
a  fitting  time,  he  drew  Philip  into  a  private  room, 
and  asked  from  him  the  immediate  surrender  of 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who,  after  long  sufferings  and 
wanderings,  had  retired  in  penury  to  Flanden, 
where  he  was  then  enjoying  Philip  s  protection. 
The  King  of  Castile  **  herewith  was  a  litde  con- 
fused and  in  a  study :"  he  said  that  such  a  mea- 
sure would  reflect  dishonour,  not  only  on  himself, 
but  also  on  the  King  of  England,  who  would  be 
believed  to  have  treated  him  as  a  prisoner  if  he 
exacted  such  a  thing  from  him ;  but  Henry  told 
him  to  make  his  mind  easy  in  this  respect,  for, 
as  for  the  dishonour,  he  would  take  it  all  upon 
himself,  and  so  the  honour  of  Philip  would  be 
saved.  "  The  King  of  Castile,  who  had  the  king 
in  great  estimation,  and  besides  remembered  where 
he  was,"  consented  reluctantly  to  oblige  the  king, 
from  whom,  however,  he  obtained  the  most  solemn 
assurances  that  the  life  of  Suffolk  should  be  re- 
spected. Philip,  in  consequence,  adopted  such 
measures  as  induced  the  earl  to  believe  that  his 
sovereign  pardoned  him,  and  to  come  over  of  his 
own  good  will.  Henry  next  proceeded  to  exact  a 
wife.  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Savoy,  was  sister  to 
Philip,  and  a  widow,  and  very  rich.  Henry  had 
cast  his  eyes  upon  her  as  a  suitable  match,  and 
now  he  forced  her  brother  to  agree  to  the  marriage, 
and  to  fix  her  portion  at  300,000  crowns.  But 
Philip  had  a  son  as  well  as  a  sister ;  and  this 
remorseless  driver  of  hard  bargains  made  him 
agree  that  his  infant  son  Charles*  (afterwards  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.)  should  be  married  to  the 
Princess  Mary  of  England,  his  youngest  daughter. 
This  match  had  been  proposed  before,  and  Philip 
had  rejected  it,  but  now  nothing  remained  to  do 
except  to  sign  this  treaty  like  the  rest. 

To  draw  out  the  time,  Henry  gave  great  feast- 
ings  and  entertainments ;  he  made  Philip  a  knight 
of  the  garter ;  and  Philip  made  him  and  Prince 
Harry  knights  of  the  golden  fleece.  At  the  proper 
season  he  conducted  Philip  and  Queen  Joanna  to 
London,  where  they  were  entertained  with  the 
greatest  magnificence ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk  had  been  conveyed  to  the  Tower  (which 
was  the  serious  part  of  the  business)  the  festivities 
had  an  end,  and  the  kings  took  leave.  Philip  and 
Joanna  sailed  instantly  for  Spain,  having  been  de- 
tained nearly  three  mouths  in  captivity  in  Eng- 
land. The  life  of  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Suffolk 
was  spared  for  a  few  yean;  but  in  his  last 
moments  Henry  left  an  order  for  his  execution. 

Before  the  negotiations  could  be  finished  for 

•  CbarkSf  at  this  limci  WM  )iul  nx  yem  old. 
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the  maTTiage  of  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Savoy, 
Philip  died  in  Spain,  and  thereupon,  thinking 
that  his  widow  would  be  a  better  match  than  his 
sister,  Henry  dropped  the  treaty  for  the  duchess, 
and  proposed  for  Joanna,  the  queen.  At  the 
very  time  Joanna  was  bereft  of  her  reason  by  the 
sudden  loss  of  her  young  and  handsome  husband 
Philip — sunk  in  the  most  hopeless  insanity,  from 
which  she  never  recovered.  But  the  bronze  which 
fifty  years  of  successful  craft  and  assurance  had 
put  upon  the  face  of  Henry  was  not  to  be  afi'ected, 


and,  in  reply  to  her  father.  King  Ferdinand,  who 
had  taken  upon  himself  the  government  of  Castile, 
he  asserted  that  her  malady  had  been  brought  on 
by  the  harsh  treatment  which  she  had  received 
from  her  former  husband, — that  it  was  only  tem- 
porary, and  by  no  means  of  a  nature  to  prevent 
her  from  contracting  a  proper  marriage.  Ferdi- 
nand, not  less  from  a  desire  of  continuing  to  rule 
the  whole  Spanish  monarchy,  and  to  keep  so 
great  a  master  of  intrigue  from  having  any  part  of 
it,  than  out  of  tenderness  for  his  unhappy  child, 
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renewed  bis  representations  of  Joanna's  condition. 
Upon  this,  Henry  gave  his  old  friend  to  under- 
stand, that  if  he  were  not  permitted  to  marry  one 
of  his  daughters  (Joanna),  his  son  Prince  Harry 
should  nevery  marry  his  other  daughter  (Cathe- 
rine). He  had  several  advantages  in  this  con- 
troversy :  he  knew  that  his  alliance  or  neutrality 
in  the  great  game  that  was  playing  between  the 
French  and  Spaniards  for  supremacy  in  Italy  was 
indispensable  to  Ferdinand,  he  had  the  Infanta 
Catherine  in  his  hands,  and  100,000  of  Ferdi- 
nand's dollars  in  his  coffers.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  also  knew  the  subtlety  and  power  of  the 
Spanish  monarch ;  and  even  Henry's  genius  may 
have  been  overawed  by  the  sublime  craft  and  state 
policy  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  conducted  the 
administration  of  affairs  in  Castile  for  Ferdinand. 
Three  such  minds  have  not  often  been  brought  in 
contact !  In  the  end,  seeing  that  he  would  never 
be  allowed  to  marry  Joanna,  Henry  gave  up  that 
suit,  and  concluded  a  new  treaty,  in  which  Ferdi- 
nand agreed,  on  one  hand,  to  remit  100,000  more 
crowns  in  completion  of  his  daughter's  portion ; 
and  Henry  agreed,  on  the  other,  that  his  son 
should  complete  his  marriage  with  the  Infanta  as 
soon  as  all  this  money  was  received,  but  not  be- 
fore. The  money  was  to  be  paid  in  four  half- 
yearly  instalments;  but  Henry  only  lived  to 
receive  two ;  and  this  marriage,  which  was  at- 
tended by  such  memorable  consequences,  was  not 
celebrated  during  his  lifetime* 

A.D.  1509.  The  king's  health  had  long  been 
in  a  wretched  state ;  he  was  subject  to  violent  fits 
of  the  gout,  but  an  elder  enemy  was  a  periodical 
cough, ''  that  wasted  his  lungs,  so  that  thrice  in  a 
year,  in  a  kind  of  return,  and  especially  in  the 
^^^i  he  had  great  fits  and  labours  of  the 
phthisic."  Henry  was  a  religious  prince;  his 
declining  strength  and  sufferings  made  him  think 
"  more  seriously  of  the  world  to  come,'*— and  the 
world  to  come  made  him  think  of  the  sufferings  of 
his  people.  In  the  spring  of  1507,  two  years  be- 
fore his  death,  he  distributed  alms  among  the 
poor,  and  discharged  all  prisoners  in  London  that 
were  confined  for  fees  or  debts  under  forty  shil- 
lings. The  following  year,  being  still  worse,  he 
opened  his  ears  to  the  bitter  cries  raised  against 
Dudley  and  Empson  and  their  accomplices.  For- 
merly many  pera^ons  had  been  set  in  the  pillory 
and  had  their  ears  cut  off  for  utterino:  these  com- 
plaints, or  defaming  the  king's  council;  but  now, 
"  partly  by  devout  persons  about  him,  and  partly 
by  (ublic  sermons  (the  preachers  doing  their  duty 
therein),'*  he  was  touched  with  great  remorse  for 
the  op]iressions  and  exactions  he  had  permitted 
his  two  finance  ministers  to  exercise.  He  even 
ordered  justice  to  be  done  to  all  persons  who 
bad  suffered  wrong ;  but  as  his  bad  season  passed 
these  good  resolutions  departed,  and  his  greediness 
for  money  returned.  For,  "  nevertheless,  Empson 
and  Dudley,  though  they  could  not  but  hear  of 
these  scniples  in  the  king's  conscience,  yet,  as  if  the 
king's  som  and  his  money  were  in  several  ofiices, 


that  the  one  was  not  to  intermeddle  with  the  other, 
went  on  with  as  great  rage  as  ever."  Sir  William 
Capel,  mayor  of  London,  was  a  second  time  pro- 
secuted under  some  frivolous  pretences,  and  con- 
demned to  pay  the  enormous  fine  of  2000/.  Capel 
was  a  man  of  spirit,  and  hardened  by  his  former 
troubles,  he  refused  to  pay  a  mite,  upon  which  he 
was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  lay  till  the  king's 
death.  Nesworth,  who  had  served  as  lord  mayor, 
and  both  his  sheriffs,  were  thrown  into  prison,  and 
there  kept  till  they  paid  1400/.  Hawes,  an 
alderman  of  London,  was  indicted,  and  put  in 
trouble,  and  died  of  vexation,  before  his  mock  trial 
came  to  an  end.  Sir  Lawrence  Aylmer,  who  had 
also  been  mayor  of  London,  and  his  two  sheriffs, 
were  fined  1000/. ;  and  Sir  Lawrence,  refusing  to 
pay,  was  committed  to  prison,  where  he  remained 
till  his  persecutor  Empson  was  committed  in  his 
place  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

A.n.  1509.  Thus,  in  spite  of  his  repentance, 
did  Henry  continue  to  the  last  to  grind  his  wealthier 
subjects  to  add  to  his  immense  treasures,  which  he 
kept  for  the  most  part  under  his  own  key  at  his 
manor  of  Richmond.  But  his  last  spring  had  now 
arrived;  his  cough  was  worse  than  ever;  his 
thoughts  were  again  turned  to  repentance,  and  he 
drew  up  a  will,  which  strongly  shows  his  remorse 
and  anxiety,  enjoining  his  young  successor  to  do 
what  he  had  never  the  heart  to  perform  himself — 
to  repair  the  injuries  he  had  committed,  and  make 
restitution  to  the  victims  he  had  plundered.  He 
died  on  the  night  of  the  21st  of  April,  1509,  at 
his  new  palace  of  Richmond,  and  was  buried  in 
the  magnificent  chapel  which  he  had  built,  and 
which  bears  his  name,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
He  was  in  his  fifty-third  year,  and  had  reign^ 
twenty-tlu-ee  years  and  eight  months,  wanting  one 
day.  In  part  through  the  great  difficulties  with 
which  he  had  to  contend  in  establishing  himself, 
in  part  through  natural  temperament  and  the 
force  of  habit,  he  had  made  his  whole  reign  an  un- 
interrupted series  of  craft,  treachery,  stratagems, 
and  intrigues,  of  which  many  must: always  remain 
inexplicable.  **  All  things  were  so  covertly  de- 
meaned— one  thing  pretended  and  another  meant 
— that  there  was  nothing  so  plain  and  openly 
proved,  but  that  yet,  for  the  common  custwrn  of 
close  and  covert  dealing,  men  had  it  ever  inwardly 
suspect,  as  many  well  counterfeited  jewels  make 
the  true  mistrusted."* 

Henry,  as  a  sovereign,  was  a  man  of  the  age — 
and  his  was  an  age  of  subtlety,  as  the  preceding  ones 
had  been  ages  of  rude  force  and  violence.  There 
was  one  great  struggle  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
the  objects  of  which  were  to  overthrow  the  feudal 
system,  to  depress  the  aristocracy,  and  to  elevate 
the  authority  of  kings.  In  other  countries  this 
led  to  the  establishment  of  despotic  monarchies, 
from  which  England  herself  had  a  narrow  escape ; 
for,  if  hardy  and  ancient  seed  remained  in  the 
ground  which  craft  could  not  detect,  or  of  which 
it  could  not  appreciate  the  importance,  and   if 
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sturdy  plants  continued  to  thrive  which  no  force 
or  tyranny  could  ever  uproot,  yet  the  liberties  of 
the  country  were,  in  a  great  measure,  held  in 
abeyance  during  the  sway  of  the  Tudors.  The 
people  were  not  yet  strong  enough  to  put  in  their 
claim  for  a  portion  of  the  power  which  had  been 
wielded  by  the  feudal  lords,  and  which  for  a  time 
fell  almost  entirely  to  the  sovereign.  The  effects 
of  this  reign  on  laws,  commerce,  navigation,  in- 
dustry, and  general  civilization,  which,  on  the 
whole,  were  sufficiently  advantageous,  will  be 
noticed  in  the  proper  places. 

Henry's  contemporaries  called  him  a  second 
Solomon.  His  abilities  were  manifest  in  his  suc- 
cess ;  but  on  many  occasions  he  over-refined  and 
subtilised  and  created  difficulties  by  cunning, 
which  might  have  been  avoided  by  pursuing  a 


more  honest  and  straightforward  course.  The 
reading  of  his  life  produces  much  the  same  effect 
on  the  mind  as  tlie  perusal  of  the  celebrated 
manual  of  Machiavelli,  most  of  whose  notions  he 
anticipated,  and  put  into  practice.  Indeed,  the 
princes  who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
—Louis  XL  of  France,  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  Henry 
of  England,  Pope  Alexander  VL,  and  his  wm 
Caesar  Borgia — scarcely  among  them  left  a  state 
crime  or  manceuvre  to  be  discovered  by  the  great 
Florentine  Secretary.  They  enacted  in  blood  and 
treachery  all  that  Machiavelli  afterwards  wrote  in 
his  book,  and  much  that  he  omitted.* 

*  •  Machiavelli  did  not  write  •  The  Prince*  nntil  1513,  when  all 
these  great  masters,  of  what  is  incoriecUy  called  MachtavcUtsm. 
had  done  their  best  and  their  worst,  and  had  been  for  soaie  years  in 
their  graves. 


Hknrt  VIII. 


HcmuT  VIII.    From  a  Picture  by  Holbein  in  Triuity  College,  Cambridge. 


A.n.  1509. — Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  the  only 
surviving  son  of  his  father,  was  in  his  eighteenth 
year  when  he  ascended  the  throne  without  opposi- 
tion, and  to  the  universal  joy  of  the  nation.  His 
handsome  person,  his  frank  manners,  his  cheer- 
ful disposition,  and  even  his  ardent  love  of  pleasure, 
were  all  made  subjects  of  applause  and  endear- 
ment ;  and  the  people  seemed  to  like  him  the  more 
from  his  diflfering  in  all  things  from  his  father, 
whose  death  they  openly  rejoiced  in.    He  had  been 


prevented  by  the  jealousy  of  the  late  king  from 
taking  any  part  in  public  business,  but,  in  re- 
tirement, he  had  contracted  a  taste  for  literature 
and  the  arts,  and  his  natural  abilities  were  fancied 
to  be  of  a  high  order.  He  was  proclaimed  on  tlie 
22nd  of  April,  and  was  crowned,  with  his  Queen 
Catherine,  on  the  24th  of  June. 

His  marriage  with  the  Spanish  Infanta,  the 
widow  of  his  own  brother,  had  not  been  concluded 
without  serious  deliberation;  but  it  appears  that 
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Henry  himself  offered  no  objection,  and  that  Ca- 
therine was  admired  and  beloved  both  by  the  court 
ud  the  people.  Some  of  the  ministers  recom- 
mended the  completion  of  the  match,  because  they 
considered  that  Jhe  alliance  with  Spain  was  ne- 
cessary to  counterbalance  the  power  of  France; 
others,  because  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  return 
the  sum  of  150,000  crowns  which  had  been  received 
IS  part  of  the  portion  of  the  princess,  and  to  pay 
out  of  the  country  the  large  dowry  to  which  she 


was  entitled  as  widow  of  Prince  Arthur.  A  bull 
from  the  pope  did  away  with  the  restrictions  of 
canonical  law,  and  was  considered  sufficient  to 
settle  all  scruples  of  delicacy.  They  were  married 
at  Greenwich  on  the  3rd  of  June,  twenty-one  days 
before  the  coronation,  Catherine  being  about  eignt 
years  older  than  Henry.  With  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Warham  the  primate,  every  member  of  the 
council  had  forwarded  the  match,  which,  moreover, 
was    strongly  recommended  by  Henry's  grand- 


Qn  en  Cathisiitb.    From  a  Miniataxc  by'Uolbein. 
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mother,  the  Countess  of  Richmond,  who  was  still 
living  and  much  consulted  by  the  ministers.* 

The  council  of  government,  which  was  appointed 
under  the  advice  and  influence  of  the  old  countess, 
consisted  of  Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  chancellor;  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  se- 
cretary, and  privy  seal ;  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  trea- 
surer; the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  steward;  Lord 
Herbert,  chamberlain ;  Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  master 
of  the  wards  and  constable  of  the  Tower;  Sir 
Edward  Poynings,  comptroller ;  Sir  Henry  Mamey, 
Sir  Thomas  Darcy,  Thomas  Ruthal,  JDoctor  of 
La^^,  and  Sir  Henry  Wyat  Most  of  these  were 
men  of  experience  and  ability :  they  had  all  served 
the  late  king,  and  had  taken  part  in  his  most 
obnoxious  acts ;  but  this  consideration  did  not  pre- 
vent them  from  joining  heartily  in  a  measure  of 
vengeance  against  their  old  colleagues  in  office, 
Empson  and  Dudley,  who  had  been  arrested  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  their  master.t 

When  brought  before  the  council,  these  two 
learned  lawyers  made  a  skilful  defence,  but  this  did 
not  save  them  from  being  committed  to  the  Tower. 
Soon  after,  a  proclamation  was  issued  to  encourage 
complaints  against  them,  and  the  long  restrained 
fury  of  the  people  was  purposely  let  loose  against 
their  spies  and  informers.  Many  of  the  "  lesser 
rogues  in  country  places"  were  torn  to  pieces ; 
some  were  paraded  through  the  streets  of  London, 
mounted  on  wretched  horses,  with  their  faces 
turned  to  the  tail.  Some  were  set  in  the  pillory  at 
Cornhill,  and  then  conveyed  to  Newgate,  where 
they  soon  died  in  consequence  of  the  harsh  treat- 
ment received  from  the  mob  and  from  their  gaolers. 
The  gratifying  of  their  spite  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  gratification  the  people  received,  for,  though 
there  was  a  talk  of  *'  restitution,''  the  courts  of  law 
took  such  an  alarm  at  the  immense  number  of 
persons  who  presented  themselves  as  victims,  that 
their  doors  were  soon  closed  in  the  faces  of  the 
applicants,  and  no  more  was  said  about  refunding. 
Henry,  who  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule 
that  the  son  of  a  miser  must  be  a  spendthrift,  and 
who  had  dipped  deeply  into  his  father's  coffers  for 
his  splendid  coronation,  and  the  jousts,  tourna- 
ments, and  expensive  feasts  and  masks  he  was 
constantly  giving,  probably  fancied  that  the  heads 
of  Empson  and  Dudley  ought  to  serve  as  a  receipt 
in  full.  It  may  be  that  he  was  also  tempted  by  the 
great  wealth  those  rapacious  men  had  accumulated. 
Few  pitied  their  fate,  and  law  had  no  delicacies  in 
those  days.  They  were  indicted,  not  for  offences 
of  which  they  were  notoriously  guilty,  but  against 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  proceed  without 
holding  up  the  memory  of  the  late  king  to  execra- 
tion, and  committing  itie  character  of  some  of  the 
actual  ministry,  besides  reviving  the  delicate  ques- 

'  *  This  lady.  th«  mother  of  Henry  VII.,  died  ia  the  lame  month  of 
June  In  which  her  iirandson  wu  married  and  crowned.  She 
bcHeved  (and  lo  it  was  ^fnerally  beliexed  both  in  Bnf{laud  and 
Spain)  that  there  liad  been  no  consummation  of  Cathitrine's  first 
marriage.  Catherine  was  married  to  Henry,  not  with  the  oere* 
monies  piescribed  for  widows,  but  with  those  appropriated  to  maids. 
tSlie  was  dresseii  in  white,  and  wore  her  hair  loose. 

t  Polydure  VireiU— Poier  Mvtyr.— Lord  I|erbert«  Life  of  Henry 
Vlll.-8tow. 


tion  of  "  restitution,"  but  for  the  almost  impossible 
crime  of  forming  a  conspiracy  to  deprive  the  pre- 
sent king  of  his  succession  and  rights.  The  judges, 
the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  and  two  juries,*  con- 
curred in  finding  them  guilty  of  treason,  and  they 
were  condemned  to  death  and  forfeiture,  not  as 
robbers  of  the  people,  but  as  traitors  to  the  king. 
The  sentence,  however,  was  not  immediately  ex- 
ecuted, but  they  lay  in  the  Tower  for  about  a  year, 
enduring  all  the  miseries  which  they  had  so  fre 
quently  heaped  upon  others,  in  addition  to  the 
pain  of  seeing  the  firuits  of  their  injustice  and 
avarice  seized  and  dissipated.  A  report  got  abroad 
that  Queen  Catherine  had  begged  their  lives,  upon 
which  numerous  petitions  were  presented  to  Henry, 
praying  for  tlieir  immediate  execution.  At  last  he 
signed  their  death-warrant,  and  they  were  both 
publicly  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  on  the  llth  of 
August,  1510,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
people.! 

Secure  in  his  insular  position,  and  for  a  long  tine 
in  the  hearty  affection  of  his  subjects,  rich,  and  power- 
ful, the  English  king  might  have  defied  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  continent  and  avoided  taking  any  part 
in  their  wars.  Even  at  this  time  he  might  have 
occupied  the  honourable  position  of  an  arbiter  or 
friendly  umpire,  and  given  increase  of  wealth  and 
strengA  to  his  country  by  commerce,  while  his 
contemporaries  were  exhausting  their  kingdoms  by 
incessant  hostilities.  But  Henry  was  anxious  fur 
military  glory;  his  council  were  cajoled  by  his 
father-in-law,  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  and  by  Pope 
Julius  II. ;  Louis  XII.  of  France  was  not  inclined 
to  continue  the  pension  paid  to  his  father,  and 
thus,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  the  young  and 
fortunate  king  was  induced  to  join  a  coalition 
against  France,  and  to  take  part  as  a  principal  in 
the  continental  war. 

A.D.  1512. — A  herald  was  despatched  to  com- 
mand Louis  not  to  make  war  upon  the  Pope,  **  the 
father  of  all  Christians.''  As  Julius  II.  was,  at 
the  least,  as  much  a  soldier  as  priest,  and  as  he  had 
formed  the  present  league  against  France,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  Louis  would  submit  to  tliis 
injunction.  He  was  soon  visited  by  a  second 
herald  firom  Henry,  who  demanded  the  instant 
cession  of  Anjou,  Maine,  Normandy,  and  Guienne, 
"  his  lawful  inheritance."  This  was  equivalent  to 
a  declaration  of  war,  and  Henry  summoned  his 
first  parliament  to  ask  for  money  to  enable  him  to 
fit  out  a  proper  army.  Supplies  were  voted  with 
the  greatest  alacrity;  and  though  parliament  no 
longer  expressed  the  free  voice  of  the  nation,  yet 
on  this  occasion  the  people,  who  had  lost  little  of 
their  love  for  wars  against  the  French,  applauded 
their  votes,  and  began  to  dream  once  more  of  the 
glories  of  Crecy  and  Azincourt.     A  fine  army  was 

*  Dudley  was  tried  at  London ;  KmpsoB  at  Northampton.  The 
heirs  of  both  were  restored  iu  hlood  M>roe  two  or  three  years  after. 
John  Dadley,  the  son  of  tlie  flnt.  became  Viseiiunt  Lisle  under 
Henry  VI II..  Earl  of  Warwick  undtr  Edward  VI..  iheu  Duhe  of 
North  urn  berla  ad,  and  wus  biOieaded  on  the  ncci*ft»ion  of  Mary.  It 
was  the  son  of  this  man.  and  ffrand8i>n  of  the  rnpaciotti  ministtfr  of 
llenry  Vll.,  that  was  married  to  I.mly  Jaue  Gre>. 

t  Uerbert.-'Stow.'—Buljop  Godwin. 
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ndaed  and  equipped,  and  Henry  thought  of  passing 
into  France  by  way  of  Calais,  when  his  fatner-in- 
law  Ferdinand  represented  how  much  more  ad- 
Tantageooa  it  would  be  to  make  his  attack  in  the 
south,  and  to  begin  operations  by  making  sure  of 
the  rich  province  of  Guienne,  where  the  English 
rule  was  still  regretted.  His  arguments  seemed 
conrhicing,  and  when  he  sent  a  fleet  to  convey  the 
English  forces  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  whence 
they  could  march  in  a  few  days  to  the  banks  of  the 
Garonne,  his  son-in-law  consented  to  adopt  his 
plan  of  operation.  Ten  thousand  men  were  im- 
mediately embarked  under  the  command  of  the 
Marquess  of  Dorset,  who  was  accompanied  by  the 
Lord  Howard,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  the  Lord 
Broke,  the  Lord  Ferrers,  and  many  other  ardent 
volunteers  of  the  noblest  families  in  England. 
Crossing  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  they  landed  in  Gui- 
pttzcoa,  and  were  quartered,  by  Ferdinand's  orders, 
It  Fuente-Rabia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bidassoa. 
Donet  immediately  proposed  passing  the  river  into 
France,  but  he  had  little  or  no  artillery,  and  found 
that  he  could  not  move  except  in  concert  with  a 
Spanish  force.  Ferdinand  promised  every  thing 
that  was  necessary,  [and  collected  troops  in  the 
Blscayan  provinces,  as  if  for  the  invasion  of  the 
scmth  of  prance.  When  all  was  ready,  the  English 
expected  to  be  led  to  the  siege  of  Bayonne,  but 
Fodinand  pretended  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for 
the  allied  army  to  advance  until  they  had  made 
fore  of  Navarre,  which  that  movement  would  leave 
in  their  rear.  Navarre  was  then  a  separate  king- 
dom, governed  bv  Catherine  and  John  d'Albret, 
who,  to  defend  tnemselves  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  King  of  Arragon,  had  contracted 
a  close  alliance  with  the  King  of  France.  As 
Donet  could  not  help  himself,  he  consented  to 
remain  in  force  upon  the  Bidassoa  while  his  ally 
negotiated  with  the  terrified  court  of  Navarre. 
D'Albret  readily  consented  to  remain  neutral  during 
the  present  war,  but  Ferdinand  demanded  a  free 
passage  for  his  troops,  the  surrender  of  some  of  the 
most  important  fortresses,  and  the  person  of  the 
Prince  of  Viana,  the  heir  to  the  crown,  as  an 
hostage.  The  latter  terms  were  indignantly  re- 
jected, and  thereupon  Ferdinand  threw  the  army 
he  had  collected  under  pretext  of  joining  the 
English  into  Navarre,  where  he  had  a  strong  faction 
devoted  to  his  interest,  and  where  the  minds  of  the 
people  were  disturbed  by  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication which  his  ally  the  pope  had  launched 
against  their  king  and  queen.  This  army  was 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who,  after  taking 
several  of  the  towns,  invited  the  English  to  join 
him  in  the  siege  of  Pamplona,  the  capital  of 
Navarre.  Dorset,  whose  eyes  were  now  open, 
refosed  to  make  war  anywhere  but  in  France,  and 
called  for  the  sitiUery,  and  a  supply  of  horses,  which 
had  been  promised  to  him  ever  since  his  landing. 
With  the  greatest  courtesy  he  was  told  that,  since 
he  scrapled  to  join  the  Spanish  arms  in  Navarre, 
he  must  wait  until  that  business  was  settled,  and 
that  then  be  would  have  all  that  he  wanted,  to- 
vou  II. 


gether  vnth  an  auxiliary  force  to  enable  him  to 
take  Bayonne  and  Bordeaux,  and  the  whole  of 
Guienne.  As  the  marquess  could  do  nothing  else, 
he  again  consented  to  wait.  The  presence  of  an 
English  army  on  the  Bidassoa  obliged  the  French 
to  concentrate  their  forces  between  that  river  and 
Bayoime,  and  prevented  Louis  from  sending  any 
succour  to  his  unfortunate  ally  the  Kmg  of  Na- 
varre, who  was  soon  reduced  to  extremities,  and 
obliged  to  fly  with  his  wife  and  children  across  the 
Pyrenees  into  his  little  principality  of  Beam. 
Pamplona  capitulated  to  Alva,  who  swore,  in  the 
name  of  his  master,  that  all  the  ancient  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  country  should  be  reroected,  and 
Navarre  was  thenceforward  joined  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy,— an  important  scheme  long  in  con- 
templation, and  for  the  happy  execution  of  which 
Ferdinand  had  been  so  anxious  for  the  presence  of 
an  English  army  in  the  south.  When  Dorset 
again  made  his  impatient  voice  heard,  he  was  told 
that  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  quite  ready  to  march, 
but  that  it  must  be  in  the  direction  of  Beam,  not 
of  Bayonne  and  Bordeaux.  Upon  this  the  English 
commander  refused  to  move  at  all,  and  Ferdinand 
sent  an  ambassador  to  Henry.  It  is  little  to  the 
credit  of  the  sagacity  of  the  English  council  that 
they  did  not  perceive  how  they  were  duped,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  sent  Dorset  orders  to  conform  to  the 
instructions  of  the  Spanish  court,  who,  in  the  end, 
it  was  said,  would  Ailfil  their  engagements;  but 
before  these  orders  arrived  the  English  troops,  who 
during  their  inactivity  had  suffered  severely  from 
sickness  and  also  from  famine  (for  Ferdinand  did 
not  even  supply  them  with  proper  provisions),  took 
the  decision  of  the  case  into  their  own  hands,  and 
insisted  upon  returning  home.  When  the  crafty 
Spaniard  saw  that  their  violence  was  becoming 
dangerous,  he  prepared  some  ships  for  them,  wea 
satisfied  with  the  success  of  his  past  manoeuvre. 
At  this  moment  the  order  that  they  were  to  re- 
main arrived  from  England ;  but  the  men  mutinied, 
and,  cursing  the  Spaniards  and  the  Biscayaus, 
forced  their  commanders  to  set  sail.  Greatly 
reduced  in  numbers,  humiliated,  and  in  tatters,  this 
expedition,  from  which  so  much  had  been  expected, 
reached  England  about  Christmas.  Henry  at  first 
was  inclined  to  vent  his  spite  upon  Dorset  and  the 
miaous  troops,  '*  but  the  multitude  of  the  de- 
linquents proved  a  pardon  to  all."  He  scarcely 
seems  to  have  bestowed  a  thought  on  the  unprofit- 
ableness of  the  whole  war  and  the  hollow  policy  of 
his  allies,  and  he  continued  to  play  the  game  of 
Ferdinand  until  that  sovereign  had  no  furthier  need 
of  his  services.* 

A.D.  1513. — Having  made  up  his  mind  to  lead 
an  army  in  person  into  France,  Henry,  in  the 
preceding  autumn,  had  summoned  a  parliament 
to  ask  for  more  money.  Besides  imposing  a 
poll-tax  and  a  sort  of  property-tax,  the  Houses 
voted  him  two  fifteenths  and  four  tenths.  With 
the  money  thus  raised,  and  with  the  remnant  of 

•  Herlwri^Polydore^Wolwy'f  Let1«n  q«oC«d  by  FtfUM^Ood- 
win. 
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his  fother's  hoards,  the  young  kmg  began  to  'fit 
CNit  ships  and  to  levy  a  great  army.  By  this  time 
the  French  were  not  only  driven  out  of  Italy, 
where  the  Spaniards  succeeded  them,  but  were 
harassed  on  their  own  frontiers  by  the  ^Holy 
hea/gae"  as  the  sovereigns  continued  to  call  a 
coalition  which  acted  in  the  most  base  and  worldly 
manner.  In  these  difficulties  Louis  opened  ne- 
gotiations with  the  King  of  Scotland,  in  order  to 
find  Henry  occupation  in  his  own  country.  The 
Scots  at  the  moment  had  several  grounds  of  com- 
plaint against  the  English  court.  Henry  had 
appropriated  to  himself  certain  jewels  which  his 
father  had  bequeathed  to  the  Queen  of  Scotland, 
and  his  fleet  had  come  into  hostile  collision  with 
ships  bearing  the  Scottish  flag.  To  avert  a  war, 
Henry  was  now  ready  to  ofler  some  reparation,  and 
Doctor  West,  Dean  of  Windsor,  one  of  the  clerical 
diplomatists  who  had  been  trained  under  his 
fauier,  was  sent  on  a  friendly  embassy  to  King 
James.  In  the  month  of  April  the  dean  reported  to 
his  master  from  Edinburgh  that  King  James  was 
preparing  a  fleet  and  putting  his  artillery  and 
stores  in  order,  as  if  for  a  war ;  that  there  was  one 
**  mighty  great  ship  '*  spoken  of  which  was  to  carry 
^more  great  ordinance  in  her  than  the  French 
king  ever  had  in  the  siege  of  any  town ;"  and  that 
provisions  and  stores  were  expected  from  France  to 
supply  this  new  fleet.*  At  the  same  time  the 
dean  informed  Henry  that  James  had  assured  him 
that  he  would  not  break  the  truce,  "  so  that  he 
might  have  justice  without  war,"  and  (what  was 
probably  a  more  important  assurance)  that  the 
Scots  after  all  were,  in  his  opinion,  not  in  a  situa- 
tion to  commence  hostilities  with  any  advantage. 
As  Henry  was  not  inclined  to  offer  excuses  and 
compensation  for  the  destruction  of  the  Bartons  (the 
Scottish  sea-captains),  whom  he  still  chose  to  con- 
sider as  pirates,  and  as  James  was  fully  resolved 
not  to  stand  by  and  witness  the  destruction  of  the 
best  and  most  ancient  ally  of  his  country  (France)* 
the  dean's  negotiations  left  matters  in  uncertainty 
and  suspense.  Fully  anticipating  what  followed, 
Henry  put  his  towns  near  the  Scottish  borders  in  a 
good  state  of  defence, — collected  troops  in  the 
marches,  and  gave  the  command  of  them  to  the 
Earl  of  Surrey,  the  best  of  his  generals,  who  was 
instructed  to  watoh  James,  while  his  royal  muter 
proceeded  against  Louis-f 

The  French  king,  though  much  exhausted  in 
finances  by  his  Itelian  wars,  and  though  oppressed 
both  with  ill  fortune  and  ill  health,  was  no  con- 
temptible opponent.  He  determined  if  possible 
to  obtain  the  command  of  the  Channel,  to  meet  the 
English  at  sea,  which  was  already  considered  in  a 
manner  as  their  element,  and  to  prevent  their 
landing  on  his  coasts.  In  the  preceding  year 
several  naval  encounters  had  token  place ;  and  in 
one  great  battle  fought  off  Brest  the  French  had 
the  advantage,  though  it  was  dearly  bought  with 
the  death  of  ^eir  brave  Admiral  Primaugetf  who 

«  hMn  bom  Dr.  Watt  to  King  HeBry.^fUVf  dtikcHm, 
t  Sir  Henry  Bmi.-Lord  Herbert. 


was  blown  up  in  his  ship  with  nine  hundred  men. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  '  Regent,'  Henry's 
finest  ship,  perished  in  the  like  manner  with  seven 
hundred  Englishmen.  Louis  reinforced  his  fleet 
and  collect^  a  great  number  of  mariners,  who 
were  conveyed  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Channel,  and  there  embarked  under  ex- 
perienced commanders  of  various  nations,  but 
chiefly  Genoese.  This  "  great  navy,"  says  Hall, 
**  which  the  French  had  prepared,  and  which  waa 
well  furnished  in  all  things,  was,  no  doubt,  a  won- 
der to  see!"  To  disperse  or  destroy  it,  Henry 
despatched  ^  ships  royal  and  others  meet  for  war, 
to  the  number  of  forty-two,  besides  ballengers," 
under  the  command  of  the  Lord  Admiral,  Sir 
Edward  Howard,  one  of  the  gallant  sons  of  the 
Earl  of  Surrey.  Howard  sailol  from  Portsmouth 
in  the  month  of  March,  1513,  with  instructions  to 
scour  the  Channel,  destroy  all  cruisers,  and  then 
fall  upon  the  fleet  at  Brest  Early  in  April  he 
presented  himself  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of 
Brest,  within  which  the  French  ships  were  an- 
chored, and  defended  by  batteries  and  other  works. 
He  secured  the  mouth  of  the  haven,  and  then 
wrote  to  the  young  king  his  master  to  come  over  in 
person  to  have  the  glory  of  a  great  and  sure 
victory.  Henry,  it  appears,  had  no  taste  for  naval 
engagements,  and  his  council,  considering  it  very 
improper  in  Howard  to  send  such  an  invitation 
*'  for  putting  the  king  in  jeopardy  upon  the  chance 
of  the  sea,"  wrote  sharply  to  him,  and  commanded 
him  to  do  his  duty  as  admiral.  Howard  was 
stung  by  this  letter,  but  it  was  his  maxim  that  in 
sea-fights  no  commander  was  worth  anything  unless 
he  carried  his  bravery  to  a  degree  of  madness. 
On  St.  Mark's  Day,  despising  the  tremendous  fire 
kept  up  both  on  sea  and  shore,  he  sailed  right  into 
the  harbour  of  Brest,  followed  by  a  number  of 
small  row-galleys,  and  attempted  to  carry  the  whole 
fleet  by  boarding,  or,  failing  in  that,  to  cut  out 
some  of  their  best  ships.  He  lashed  himself  along- 
side the  French  admiral,  and  leaped  on  board 
sword  in  hand ;  but  only  seventeen  men  had  fol- 
lowed him  when  the  French  admiral  cast  himself 
loose,  and  the  English  galley  slid  away.  The 
row-galleys,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas 
Cheney,  Sir  John  Wallop,  and  Sir  William  Sidney, 
pressed  forward  to  his  rescue;  but  they  were 
engaged  by  the  light  vessels  in  the  harbour,  and 
before  they  could  get  alongside  Howard  and  his 
handful  of  men  were  all  killed  and  thrown  over- 
board. The  last  act  of  the  English  admiral  was  to 
take  his  gold  chain  and  gold  whistle,  the  badges  of 
his  office,  from  his  neck,  and  throw  them  into  the 
sea,  vowing  that  such  trophies  should  never  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  death  of  their 
gallant  admiral,  who  had  many  brilliant  qualities 
and  some  virtues,  completely  disheartened  the 
fleet,  which  returned  to  England,  being  followed 
shortly  after  by  the  French,  who  sailed  out  of 
Brest  and  made  some  descents  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex.  James  of  Scotland,  in  a  half-conciUatory 
I  letter,  told  Henry  that  the  loss  of  the  brave  Howard 
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was  greater  than  would  liave  been  the  advantage  of 
taking  the  whole  French  fleet;*  and  the  youog 
king  for  a  short  time  deplored  his  fate.  But  he 
loon  consoled  himsdf  by  appointing  his  brother,  the 
Lord  Thomas  Howard,  to  succeed  him,  telling  him 
to  rcTcnge  his  death.  The  new  admiral  took  the 
ttt  immediately,  upon  which  the  French  retired  to 
their  old  position  at  Brest,  and  left  the  English  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  Channd.f 

At  this  moment  King  Ferdinand,  who  had  led 
Henry  into  this  absurd  war,  made  a  fteparate  truce 
fi)r  himself  with  France,  which,  tunong  other 
things,  recc^ised  his  seizure  of  Navarre*  Some 
of  the  English  ministers  thought  that,  as  the 
strength  of  the  league  had  thus  received  a  mortal 
wound,  it  would  be  better  to  postpone  the  invasion 
of  France;  but  Henry,  the  willing  dupe  of  those 
who  flattered  him  as  the  most  warlike  monarch 
and  most  perfect  knight  in  Christendom,  would  not 
forego  his  purpose,  and  pretended  that  a  new 
alliance  which  he  had  formed  with  Maximilian 
"  the  Moneyless,"  who  was  now  emperor,  would 
more  than  compensate  for  the  secession  of  his 
&ther-in*law  Ferdinand.  His  army  was  ready; 
his  people  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other 
were  singing  beforehand  the  glory  which  should 
attend  '*  the  red  rose,"  *•  the  royal  rose,"  in  France.! 
To  desist  at  this  stage  would  have  been  a  mar^ 
Tellous  effort,  but  Henry  soon  showed  that  he  had 
not  a  particle  of  the  military  genius  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  that  he  loved  war  for  its  pomp  aiid 
parade  rather  than  for  its  grand  operations  in  the 
field*  In  the  month  of  May  he  despatched  his 
Tsoguard  to  Calais,  under  the  command  of  Gilbert 
Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Lord  Herbert, 
both  members  of  his  brivy  council :  he  cut  off  the 
bead  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  in  the  Tower  §  (a 
cowardly  mode  of  bq;inning  a  campaign);  and 
then,  **  when  all  things  were  prest,  accompanied 
with  many  noblemen  and  six  nundred  archers  of 
bis  guard,  all  in  white  haberdines  and  caps,  he 
departed  from  his  manor  royal  of  Greenwich  the 
IStb  day  of  June,  and  so  he  and  the  queen,  with 
small  journeys,  went  to  Dover  Castle  and  there 
rested.  .  .  And  he  made  the  queen  sovemor  of 
the  realm  in  his  absence,  and  commanded  Warham, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Sir  Tliomas  Lovel, 
a  sage  knigbt,  and  divers  others,  to  |ive  dieir  at- 
tendance to  the  queen.  .  .  Then  £e  king  took 
leave  of  the  queen  and  of  the  ladies,  which  made 
asch  aorrow  for  the  departing  of  their  Icnrds  and 

•  Sir  Baorr  Ellb*s  Coltoetfam. 
t  Lori  Herbert.— Han.— Blow; 
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\  7«  SnflbDc*!  vlrmBfe  •dTtBtwM  tee  tbe  weeedinff  ralia.  It 
vu«««  of  tb0  dying  eonmandt  of  Henry  Vir  that  Suflulk.  "Ibr 
-fctr.-*  ■hoaU  be jpot  to  death ;  bot  hit  fkte  was  piobably  haitened 

'  tbe  eottdnct  oT bit  bracher  fticbard  de  la  Pole,  who  bad  entered 


^  Mntee  oC  Looia  XII.  and  aMamed  Uie  appellation  of  **  the  Whita 
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li  the  Tovar,  Oil  ta  Ml  fwy  Hkely. 


husbands  that  it  was  g^eat  dolor  to  behold."*  In- 
stead of  steering  straight  for  Calais,  Henry  ran 
down  the  Channel  as  w  as  Boulc^e,  to  regale  the 
French  coast  with  a  mightv  firing  of  mat  guns. 
Havinff  thus  announced  to  France  that  £e  majesty 
of  Enriand  was  coming,  be  put  about  his  fleet  and 
landed  at  Calais,  on  the  last  day  of  June,  amidst 
such  a  roar  of  artillery  from  ahips  and  batteries  as 
had  never  been  heard  in  the  memory  of  man.t 
Lord  Herbert  had  already  taken  the  field  and 
begun  the  siege  of  Terouenne,  but  Henry  was  in 
no  great  hurry  to  join  him,  paasing  his  time  very 
pleasantly  at  Calais  with  his  courtiers  and  favourites, 
amonff  whom  Thomas  Wolaey,  his  almoner,  was 
already  the  most  prevalent} 

The  news  that  a  French  army,  under  tbe  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  de  LongueviUe  and  the  far- 
famed  Bayard, — Le  Chevalier  ions  peur^  et  sant 
reproche, — ^was  moving  to  the  relief  of  Terouenne, 
caused  the  young  king  to  mount  his  war-horse; 
and  on  the  21st  of  July  he  marched  out  of  Calais 
with  a  magnificent  army  amounting  to  about 
fifteen  Uiousand  horse  ana  foot,  without  counting 
the  besieging  force  under  Lord  Herbert,  or  the 
detachment  under  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  sent  to 
support  that  nobleman.  Sir  Charles  Brandon, 
recently  created  Viscount  Lisle,  and  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  lieutenant-general  of  the  speara,  led  the 
van;  Henry  marched  with  the  main  Ixxly,  being 
placed  in  the  midst  of  a  choice  guard  of  twelve 
hundred  men,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham and  Sir  Edward  Poynings ;  and  his  minister, 
and  his  prime  favourite.  Bishop  Fox  and  Wokey, 
followed  in  the  rear,  in  the  midst  of  spears  and 
cannon.  They  had  scarcely  got  beyond  Ardres 
when  they  saw  a  strong  detachment  of  French 
cavalry  manoeuvring  in  their  front  Expecting  a 
battle,  Henry  dismounted,  and  threw  himself  into 
the  centre  ot  his  lansquenets,  to  fight  on  foot  like 
the  Henries  and  Edwards  of  former  times.  The 
brilliant  Bayard,  who  was  with  the  French  horse, 
would  have  charged,  but  his  superiors  in  command 
reminded  him  that  King  Louis  had  given  orders 
that  they  should  most  carefully  avoid  fighting  the 
English  in  open  battle;  and,  after  reconnoitring 
the  invaders,  the  French  withdrew,  having  already 
succeeded  in  another  part  of  their  commission, 
which  was  to  throw  provisions  and  gunpowder  into 
the  besieged  town.  The  English  believed  that 
they  had  fled  out  of  fear  of  their  great  guns. 
**  Without  let  or  hindrance'*  they  joined  the  divi- 
sions under  Herbert  and  Shrewsbury,  and  the 
siege  was  then  pressed  with  some  vigoiur.  Henry 
caused  a  magnificent  pavilion,  bedecked  with  silks 
and  blue  damasks,  and  cloths  of  gold,  to  be  pitched 
in  ftnnt  of  Terouenne,  but  the  oad  weather  soon 
drove  him  from  this  fantastical  lodging,  and  he 
then  inhabited  a  houae  built  of  wood.  The  be- 
sieged garrison  was  numerous,  brave,  and  skilful  : 

•  HalL 

f  Tytler,  LUb  of  Henry  VIII..Herbert.~HoUnthed. 

t  At  thia  tiOM  wa  Bnd  Qne«n  Caibeitna  writing  veiy  bnaUy  and 
affectionately  to  tha  riainc  WolMy,  and  antrenting  hioB  to  aend  her 
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they  ooaDtennined  a  mine  attempted  by  Bavnam, 
the  English  engineer ;  and  their  artillery,  though 
it  made  less  noise,  did  more  mischief  than  that  of 
the  besiegers.  At  the  same  time,  the  Count  of 
Angoul^me  (soon  after  Francis  I.)  advanced  with 
a  consideiable  army  from  Amiens,  and  threw  out 
detachments  of  stradiotes  (an  active  description  of 
light  cavalry),  which  scoured  the  whole  country, 
frequently  cutting  off  the  convoys  and  foraging 
parties  of  the  English.  In  this  state  of  affairs  the 
Emperor  MaximUian,  who  had  received  an  advance 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  crowns  from 
the  English  treasury,  to^able  him  to  raise  troops, 
came  to  Terouenne  wit0iothingbut  a  small  escort. 
Htxxry  put  on  all  his  magnificence  for  this  recep- 
tion; £v,  nominally,  the  emperor  was  the  first  of 
Christian  princes.  He  equipped  himself  and  his 
principal  nobles  in  the  most  costly  dresses  of  gold 
and  silver  tissue;  he  made  a  cQsplay  of  all  the 
jewels  and  goldsmiths*  work  that  his  camp  fur- 
nished ;  and  both  men  and  horses  were  glittering 
masses  of  riches  and  finery.  The  emperor  and 
his  companions,  on  the  other  hand,  were  attired  in 
plain  black  cloth,  for  the  empress  was  recently 
dead.  The  two  potentates  met  in  a  tremendous 
Btorai  of  wind  and  rain  (which  must  have  deranged 
the  white  silk  jackets  of  the  English  courtiers)  in 
the  midst  of  a  plain  between  Aire  and  the  camp. 
The  broad  way  to  Henry's  heart  had  been  disco- 
vered by  all  his  royal  brothers,  and,  his  vanity 
being  once  satisfied, — ^for  Maximilian  assured  him 
that  he,  the  Emperor  of  the  West,  was  come  to 
aene  under  him  in  quality  of  volunteer, — he  seems 
to  have  overlooked  the  omission  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty  in  not  bringing  an  army  with  him. 
The  emperor  had  scarcely  arrived  at  head-quarters 
when  Henry  received  a  much  less  flattering  visitor. 
This  was  Lyon  King^at-arms,*  bringing  him  the 
defiance  and  declaration  of  war  of  the  King  of 
Scotland,  who  had  already  taken  the  field,  and 
•ent  his  fleet  to  co-operate  with  his  ally  the  King 
of  France.  Henry,  however,  had  been  prepared 
hy  Dean  West:  Surrey  was  in  the  marches,  and 
he  told  the  messenger  that  that  earl  would  know 
how  to  deal  with  his  master. 

Nearly  six  weeks  had  now  been  wasted  in  the 
•iege  of  the  insignificant  town  of  Terouenne ;  and 
•0  absurdly  had  the  siege  been  conducted,  that  the 
gsnison  still  continued  to  receive  supplies  from 
the  army  of  the  Count  of  Angoul^me.  When  these 
communicationa  were  interrupted,  the  main  body 
of  the  French  army,  consisting  of  about  twelve 
tiiousand  men,  advanced  from  Plangy,  with  a  view 
of  throwing  in  provisions,  under  cover  of  a  feigned 
btttle.  Upon  Uiis,  Henry  and  Maximilian  crossed 
the  river,  and  formed  in  order  of  battle  between  it 

,lJi^IT^^^  imaember  Walter  SeoU'i  odd  but  pletiiretqtt« 


Stm  to  tbT  name  in  high  aeooant. 

And  ttilt  thy  rene  baa  efaannt, 
Sir  navid  Lindeaay  of  tbe  If  oust, 

I^ord  lioa  king-atarma ! 
Wt  «•  Miy  ikat  a  it  doQbtfol  wbrther  U»  poeUeal  Sir  DaTid 
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and  the  town  and  the  French  army.  The  emperor, 
who  had  won  a  victory  over  the  French  on  that 
very  groimd  thirty-four  years  before,  directed  the 
operations  of  the  English,  wearing  the  red  cross  of 
England  above  his  armour,  and  the  red  rose  of 
Lancaster,  Henry^s  favourite  cognisance,  in  his 
helmet.  All  this,  according  to  an  old  historian, 
deserves  to  be  recorded  to  the  eternal  honour  of 
our  nation,  as  also  the  fact  of  the  emperor's  taking 
for  pay  one  hundred  crowns  a-day,  besides  what 
was  disbursed  among  his  attendants.*  The  French 
horse  charged  in  a  brilliant  manner,  but,  after 
throwing  some  powder  within  reach  of  the  besieged, 
they  wheeled  round,  to  fall  back  upon  their  main 
body.  Being  hotly  followed  by  the  mounted 
English  archers  and  a  few  squadrons  of  German 
horse,  they  quickened  their  pace  to  a  downright 
flight,  galloped  into  the  lines  of  their  main  body, 
and  threw  the  whole  into  uproar  and  confusion. 
As  the  English  charged  with  tremendous  shouts  of 
**  St.  George !  St.  George !"  the  panic  became 
complete ;  and  every  Frenchman  that  was  mounted 
struck  spurs  into  his  horse,  and  galloped  from  the 
field.  Id  vain  the  bravest  of  their  officers  tried  to 
rally  them ;  the  attempts,  indeed,  were  worse  than 
vain,  for,  owing  to  their  not  making  the  same  use 
of  their  spurs,  and  flying  with  the  rest,  the  Duke 
of  Longueville,  the  illustrious  Bayard,  Bussy 
d'Amboise,  Clermont  d'Anjou,  La  Palisse,  La 
Fayette,  and  many  other  captains  of  high  rank, 
were  taken  prisoners  by  the  English.  Henry 
could  not  help  congratulating  his  captives  on  the 
great  speed  their  men  had  put  into  their  horses  : 
the  light-hearted  Frenchmen  joined  in  his  laugh, 
and  said  that  it  had  been  nothing  but  a  battle  of 
spurs.f  By  this  name,  accordingly,  the  aflair 
came  afterwards  to  be  popularly  known.  The 
panic,  however,  was  both  real  and  lasting ;  and  if 
Henry  had  taken  advantage  of  it,  and  of  other  cir- 
cumstances, he  might  have  inflicted  a  much  more 
serious  blow.  The  Swiss,  to  whom  he  had  sent 
some  money,  had  crossed  the  Jura  mountains  in 
great  force,  and  had  penetrated  into  France  as  far 
as  Dijon,  the  capital  of  Burgundy,  which  they 
were  now  besieging.  With  a  Swiss  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men  on  one  side,  and  an  English  army 
on  the  other,  Paris  began  to  betray  symptoms  of 
alarm.  But,  to  the  great  joy  of  Louis,  Henry, 
instead  of  advancing,  permitted  himself  to  be 
amused  another  whole  week  by  the  siege  of  Terou- 
enne, catching  at  the  mere  straws  of  a  campaign, 
instead  of  concerting  a  grand  scheme  with  the 
Swiss.  At  the  end  of  August  the  French  garrison 
capitulated,  and  were  allowed  to  march  out  with 
all  the  honours  of  war :  the  town,  by  the  advice  of 
Maximilian,  who  had  an  interested  and  evident 
motive  for  this  advice,  was  dismantled  and  burned. 
That  the  destruction  might  be  complete,  without 
any  labour  to  the  English,  the  Flemings  in  the- 
neighbourhood,    the  subjects   of  the    emperor's 

•  Biabop  Godwin. 
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grandson  the  Archduke  Charles,  were  let  loose 
upon  the  devoted  place,  and,  being  animated  with 
the  old  enmities  usual  to  bordering  nations,  razed 
the  walls,  filled  up  the  ditches,  set  fire  to  the  houses, 
and  scarcely  left  one  stone  standing  upon  another, 
except  in  the  cathedral  church  and  ihe  house  of 
the  canons.  The  weather  continued  to  be  very 
rainy,  and  Henry,  by  thia  time,  *'  had  so  much  of 
war  that  he  began  to  be  weary  of  the  toil  thereof, 
and  to  cast  his  mind  on  the  pleasures  of  the  court."* 
But  still  it  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
September,  and  military  etiquette  required  that 
something  more  should  be  don^  before  going  into 
winter  quarters.  What  Henrr  did  was  a  miUtary 
absurdi^;  but  he  continued  to  be  guided  by 
Maximilian,  who  waa  still  working  for  the  profit 
of  the  Flemings  and  his  grandson  Charles.  I nstead 
of  advancing  into  France  he  turned  back  to  lay 
siege  to  Toumay,  which  belonged  to  France,  though 
it  waa  enclave  in  the  territory  of  Flanders,  over 
the  trade  of  which  it  exercised  a  bad  influence, 
while  it  gave  a  passage  to  the  French  into  the 
heart  of  the  country.  As  fiir  as  the  Flemings 
were  concerned  it  waa  altogether  an  unpleasant 
neighbour ;  and  the  emperor  was  wise  in  getting 
possession  of  it  without  cost  or  risk.  But  what 
mterest  Henry  could  have  in  such  an  enterprise 
was  not  very  apparent  His  favourite  Wolsey, 
however,  had  an  interest,  and  a  great  one; — 
Maximilian  had  promised  him  the  rich  bishopric 
of  Toumay,  which  was  then  vacant,  and  this  pre- 
vailing favourite  no  doubt  recommended  the  siege. 
The  French  citizens  of  Toumay  refused  the  as- 
sistance of  a  garrison  of  the  royal  troops,  and  sacri- 
ficed themselves  to  a  bad  pun.f  Upon  being 
sunmioned  they  made  a  bold  show  of  resistance, 
but,  as  soon  as  the  English  artillery  got  into  play, 
they  changed  their  tone,  and  in  a  few  days  capi- 
tulated. On  the  22nd  of  September  Henry  rode 
into  Toumay  with  as  much  pomp  and  triumph  as 
if  he  had  taken  the  capital  of  France.  Ten  days 
before  this  inglorious  conquest  the  Swiss,  who  saw 
what  sort  of  an  ally  they  had  in  the  English  king, 
concluded  a  treaty  highly  advantageous  to  them- 
selves with  the  King  of  France,  and  marched  back 
to  their  own  mountains.  Louis  was  thus  enabled 
to  concentrate  his  forces  in  the  north,  and  the  grand 
plan  of  the  allies  vanished  in  air.  Wolsev  got  the 
rich  bishopric,  Henry  spent  some  money  m  jousts 
and  tournaments,  and  then  returned  well  satisfied 
to  England,  where  he  arrived  safe  and  sound  on 
the  22nd  of  October.  Although  he  did  not  gain 
quite  so  much  by  it,  Maximilian  had  duped  the 
vain-glorious  king  almost  as  much  as  Ferdinand 
had  done  before.  The  money  which  Henry  had 
expended  amounted  to  an  enormous  sum.  But  his 
confidence  in  the  Earl  of  Surrey  had  not  been  mis- 
placed, and  during  his  absence  on  the  continent 
that  nobleman  had  gained  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able victories  on  record.    Following  up  his  defiance, 


•  BUhop  Oodirin. 

f  They  MOd--"  Que  Toonay  n*ftvotl  Januiit  ^xnh,  ni 
toatatniu*— M^moim  te  FlMnagM, 


the  Scottish  king  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  and  gallant,  but  somewhat  undisciplined 
army,  and,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  most  of  his 
ministers,  crossed  die  Tweed  and  began  hostilities. 
The  unfortunate  issue  of  the  campaign  disposed 
men  to  judge  harshly  of  his  policy,  but  there  waa 
political  wisdom  as  well  as  chivalrous  generosity  in 
making  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  French  kmg, 
who,  at  the  moment,  seemed  on  the  brink  of  de- 
struction. France  was  the  only  ally  upon  whom 
the  Scots  could  count,  and  it  was  natural  enough 
to  apprehend  that  her  rain  would  be  followed  hj 
the  subversion  of  Scottish  independence.  The 
management  of  the  campaign  is  another  consider- 
ation ;  and  here  the  unfortunate  James  seems  liable 
to  heavy  censure,  though  here,  again,  his  impru- 
dence and  misconduct  have  been  pretty  generally 
exaggerated  both  by  Scottish  and  English  his- 
torians. 

The  most  received  version  of  the  fatal  field  of 
Flodden  is  so  striking  and  romantic  that  we 
scarcely  hope  to  rectify  what  is  incorrect  in  the 
impressions  it  has  made  ;  but  the  following  appear 
to  have  been  the  real  circumstances  which  preceded 
and  attended  that  battle. 

Although  undertaken  against  the  advice  of  the 
majority  of  the  nobility,  the  war  was  very  popular 
with  the  Scottish  people,  who  flocked  in  such 
numbers  to  the  royal  standard  that  James  waa 
enabled,  on  the  22nd  of  August,  to  cross  the  bor- 
ders with  one  of  the  most  formidable  armies 
that  had  ever  invaded  England.  His  artillery  and 
appointments  were  also  superior  to  what  had 
hi&erto  been  seen  in  the  Scottish  armies.  In- 
stead of  advancing,  however,  he  lingered  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tweed,  besieging  Norham  Castle 
which  did  not  surrender  till  the  29lh  of  August. 
He  then  marched  up  the  Tweed  to  Wark  Castle, 
which  detained  him  a  day  or  two.  From  Wark 
he  went  to  Etall,  and  thence  to  Ford,  another 
border  fortress  of  no  great  consequence,  but  which 
he  attacked  out  of  spite  to  the  family  of  the  Herons 
(to  whom  it  belonged),  a  member  of  which,  John 
Heron,  was  suspected  of  having  murdered  his 
favourite,  Sir  Robert  Ker,  the  warden  of  the  Scot- 
tish marches.  William  Heron,  the  head  of  the 
family  and  real  owner  of  the  castle,  was  a  prisoner 
in  Scotland,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  had  passed 
southward  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  at  York,  in  order 
to  make  arrangements  by  which  the  castle  might 
be  snared  firom  the  fury  of  the  Scots,  and  her  hus- 
band liberated  from  his  captivity.*    James,  how- 

*  ThoQith  a  different  tteoountis  commonly  gi^sn,  there  is  icood  reason 
for  believing  that  the  ■  Dame  Heron/  or  '  Mistress  Ford.*  whose  beauty 
is  said  to  have  detained  the  amorous  monarch  on  the  Tweed,  **  dis- 
solved in  indoknee  and  love,**  when  he  ought  to  have  been  marehiog 
against  Surrey,  was  not  in  Ford  Castle,  or  anirwhere  near  it,  when  H 
was  talien,— that  she  fled  to  the  south  when  he  first  crossed  the 
Tweed,  and  that  she  merely  saw  Janes  fbr  a  short  time  oa  or  about 
the  3rd  of  Septeml)er.  when,  like  a  good  wife  and  prudent  womao, 
she  implored  him  to  save  the  castle  **  and  deliver  her  husband  ont  of 
Scotland  ;*'  for  which  favours  she  waa  authorised  by  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  who,  on  the  4th  of  September,  repealed  the  promise  in  a 
letter  to  James,  to  olTer  the  liberation  of  the  Lord  J<4iostone  and 
Alexander  Home,  then  prisoners  in  England.  If.  as  Fitsoottie  asserts, 
the  king  did  really  "meddle^  with  the  fair  dame, it  must  have  been 
fbr  a  very  short  time.  The  old  notion  that  the  lady,  by  folag  and 
coming  between  the  two  armies,  betrayed  iIm  BeotUsn  kiuKi  if 
•eucefy  worthy  of  a  nonMiit'f  atteDtk»< 
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ever,  took  the  castle  by  Btonn,  and  razed  it  to  the 
ground. 

From  York  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  allowed 
time  to  reinforce  his  army,  marched  to  Newcastle, 
and  from  Newcastle  he  advanced  to  Alnwick, 
whence,  on  the  4th  of  September,  he  despatched 
Rouge  Croix,  the  pursuivant-at^arms,  to  reproach 
James  with  bis  breach  of  faith,  and  to  offer  him 
battle  on  the  following  Friday,  if  he  had  courage 
to  remain  so  long  on  English  ground.     The  same 
herald  bore  another  messi^^  from  Surrey's  son, 
the  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  admiral  of  England, 
who,  in  very  rude  terms,  told  the  Scottish  monarch 
that  be  would  come  to  justify  the  death  of  that 
pirate.  Barton,  which  had  been  charged  upon  him 
as  a  foul  murder  by  James,  and  that  he  neither 
expected  to  receive  nor  Vould  give  quarter.    To 
Surrey  James  replied  in  a  chivalrous  tone,  accept- 
ing his  challenge ;  but  he  left  the  brutal  message 
of  his  son  onanswered.    Though  his  army  was 
already  somewhat  thinned  by  desertion,  James 
resolved  to  abide  the  battle,  and  chose  his  ground 
with  some  skill  on  Flodden  Hill,  an  ofif-shoot  of 
the  Cheviot,  steep  on  both  flanks,  and  defended  in 
front  by  the  deep  Till,  a  tributary  of  the  Tweed. 
When  the  English  came  in  sight  of  this  position 
they  did  not  uke  it ;  and  Surrey,  on  the  7th  of 
September,  sent  James  a  second  letter,  reproach- 
ing him  with  having  ^*  put  himself  into  a  ground 
more  like  a  fortress  or  a  camp,  than  any  indifferent 
ground  for  battle  to  be  tried."    As  this  taunting 
message  had  not  the  desired  effect,  Surrey  sought 
to  obtain  his  end  by  manoeuvring  round  the  posi- 
tion, by  advancing  towards  Scotland,  and  then 
turning  sharply  round  on  the  rear  of  Flodden.    On 
the  morning  of  the  8th  he  crossed  the  Till,  near 
Weetwood,  without  meeting  any  opposition,  and 
marched  over  some  rugged  ground  to  the  village 
of  Barmoor,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.     Early 
on  Friday  morning,  instead  of  pursuing  his  march 
towards  Berwick,  he  faced  the  north-west,  and 
proceeded  to  Twisell-bridge,  where  he  re-crossed 
the  Till,  and  advanced  towards  Branxton,  as  if  it 
was  his  intention  to  occupy  a  hill  to  the  westward 
of  Flodden.     James,  who  had  thrown  away  an 
admirable  opportunity  of  attacking  the  English 
while  they  were  crossing  at  Twisell-bridge,  and  at 
a  dangerous  ford  a  little  higher  up,  now  put  him- 
self in  motion,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
taking  up  a  formidable  position  between  him  and 
his  own  country.     Setting  fire  to  their  huts  and 
litter,  the  Scots  descended  their  hiU,  and,  under 
cover  of  the  great  smoke  they  had  raised,  hurried 
forward  to  seize  the  heights  of  Branxton,  towards 
which   the   English  vanguard  was  hastening  in 
another  direction.     Between  Twisell-bridge  and 
Flodden,  but  nearer  to  the  latter  than  the  former, 
runs  the  small  stream  of  Palinsbum,  which  the 
Engliah  had  crossed  before  the  wind  drove  away 
the  smoke,  and    discovered  the    Scottish  army 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  them,  in  perfect  order, 
**  mardiing,  like  the  Germans,  without  talking  or 


making  any  noise."*  Several  of  the  Scottish 
nobles  had  advised  a  retreat :  among  these  was  the 
same  Ix)rd  Lindsay  of  the  Byres  that  made 
James  HI.  the  fatal  present  of  the  grey  charger,'*' 
a  rough  old  soldier,  who  had  a  turn  for  parables, 
and  who  had  represented  to  the  council  that  the 
stakes  between  the  combatants  were  not  equal. 
"I  compare  your  lordships,"  said  he,  "to  an 
honest  merchant,  who  would,  in  his  voyage,  go  to 
dice  with  a  common  hazarder,  and  there  to  jeopardy 
a  rose-noble  on  a  cast  against  a  gleed  (crooked) 
halfyenny ;  which  if  this  merchant  wins,  it  will 
be  counted  but  little,  or  else  nought ;  but  if  he 
tynes,  he  tynes  his  honour  with  that  piece  of  gold, 
which  is  of  more  value.  So,  my  lords,  ye  may 
understand  by  this,  ye  shall  be  called  the  merchant, 
and  your  king  a  rose-noble,  and  England  the 
common  hazarder,  who  has  nothing  to  jeopardy 
but  a  gleed  halfpenny,  in  comparison  of  your  noble 
king  and  an  old  crooked  carle  lying  in  a  chariot." 
For  this  advice  James,  it  is  said,  threatened  to 
hang  Lindsay  at  his  own  castle  gate ;  nor  were  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Earl  of  Huntley  and  the 
Earl  of  Angus  (the  once  terrible  Bell-the-Cat) 
heard  with  more  calmness.  It  is  added,  that  the 
king  told  the  latter  that,  if  he  were  afraid  of  the 
English,  he  might  go  home.  The  taunt  touched 
the  old  man  to  the  quick,  and  he  burst  into  tears. 
He  turned,  however,  to  depart,  saying  mournfully, 
*'  My  age  renders  my  body  of  no  use  in  battle, 
and  my  counsel  is  despised ;  but  I  leave  my  two 
sons  and  the  vassals  of  Douglas  in  the  field :  may 
old  Angus's  foreboding  prove  unfounded !" 

To  decline  the  battle  was  now  impossible ;  and 
the  Scottish  nobles,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
made  up  their  minds  to  conquer  or  die  with  their 
sovereign.  The  two  armies  were  about  equal  in 
number,  each  counting  about  thirty  thousand 
men.|  On  the  side  of  the  English  were  five  thou- 
sand whom  Henry  had  sent  back  from  France  to 
meet  this  storm  on  the  borders — one,  not  altoge- 
ther unimportant,  consequence  of  the  diversion  of 
the  Scots  in  favour  of  Louis.  The  disposition  of 
both  armies  was  also  much  the  same,  and  very 

*^Oflldal  aceoont  wrttUn  to  Heary  VIII.  in  French.— The  good 
order  and  »triktne  lilence  of  the  8euU  are  noticed  by  nearly  every 
contemporary  writer.  **  Little  or  uo  nolle  did  they  makr,*'  save  a 
black  letter  account,  printed  by  Richard  Faques  in  1513,  and  re- 
printed by  Mr.  Hatlewood  in  1809.  This  pictnreiqite  circnmstance 
did  not  escape  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  hit  glorioiw  version  of  the  battle  :— 

Nor  martial  »hont,  nor  minstrel  tune. 
Announced  tlieir  march ;  their  tread  alone. 
At  times  one  warning  trumpet  btown. 

At  times  a  stifled  hum. 
Told  England,  from  his  mountain*throne 

King  James  did  rushing  come. 

f  8eeante,p.30i. 

i  The  number  of  the'Seota  was  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  Bn^- 
lisu  bulletins  and  chronicles.  The  original  "  Gasette."  in  French, 
said  (thouKh  we  believe  incorrectly)  to  have  bfeu  written  by  Lord 
Thomas  Howard  himself,  estimates  them  at  80,000 ;  counting,  no 
doubt,  the  camp>followers  of  all  kinds.  The  curious  account,  reuub- 
Uahed  by  Mr.  Haslewood,  savs  the  Scots  were  "  an  hundred  tliou« 
sand  men  at  the  least;"  but  this  was  when  they  first  came  across  the 
borders ;  and  in  describing  the  actiul  battle,  and  in  snmnUng  op  tha 
advantages  of  the  Scots,  the  writer  dues  not  mention  that  of  their 
superiority  in  numbers.  *'  In  this  battle  the  Scots  had  many  great 
advantages— that  is  to  wit.  the  high  hills  and  mountains,  a  great 
wind  with  them,  and  sadden  rahi,  all  contrary  to  onr  bows  and 
ano«i.*'|. 
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simple.  The  line  of  each  was  formed  into  a 
centre  and  two  wings,  and  on  each  side  a  strong 
body  of  reserve  was  posted  behind  the  centre. 
The  battle  began  about  four  in  the  afternoon  of 
Friday,  the  9th  of  September,  with  cannonading 
on  both  sides.  The  English  were  superior  in 
artillery,  and  their  guns  seem  to  have  b^n  better 
served.  "  Then  out  burst  the  ordnance  on  both 
sides  with  fire,  flame,  and  hideous  noise ;  and  the 
master  gunner  of  the  English  slew  the  master 
gunner  of  Scotland,  and  beat  all  his  men  from 
their  guns,  so  that  the  Scottish  ordnance  did  no 
harm  to  the  Englishmen,  but  the  Englishmen's 
artillery  shot  into  the  midst  of  the  king's  battail, 
and  slew  many  persons — which  seeing,  the  King 
of  Scots  and  his  brave  men  made  the  more  haste 
to  come  to  joining."  The  Earl  of  Huntley  and 
Lord  Home,  with  part  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Scots, 
who  fought  on  foot  with  ^^  long  spears  like  Moor- 
ish pikes,"  fell  upon  part  of  the  English  right 
wing  under  Sir  Edmund  Howard,  with  a  fury  that 
was  irresistible.  Sir  Edmund  was  beaten  down ; 
his  banner  was  brought  to  the  dust ;  his  lines  were 
completely  broken,  and  part  of  his  men  fled  in  the 
greatest  disorder.  It  is  said  that  most  of  the 
fugitives  were  men  of  Cheshire,  whose  wonted 
vdour  was  impaired  by  their  being  separated  from 
the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  a  Howard  instead  of  a  Stanley.  Sir 
Edmund,  after  being  saved  by  the  remainder  of 
the  right  wing  under  the  lord  admiral,  fell  back 
towards  the  English  centre,  which  extended  its 
line  to  receive  him,  while  Lord  Dacre,  who  was  in 
reserve  behind  the  centre,  came  up  and  charged 
with  all  the  English  cavalry.  Though  the  bor- 
derers under  Lord  Home,  fancying  they  had 
already  gained  the  victory,  had  begun  to  disperse 
over  the  field  in  search  of  plunder,  that  Scottish 
wing  kept  its  ground  with  wonderful  obstinacy, 
throwing  o£f  the  English  horse  at  the  point  of  their 
long  spears:  but  charge  after  charge  told  upon 
them,  and,  after  a  long  conflict,  and  a  terrible 
slaughter  on  both  sides,  Huntley  and  Home  re- 
treated before  Sir  Edmund,  the  Lord  Admiral 
Howard,  and  Lord  Dacre.  The  Earls  of  Craw- 
ford and  MontrosCi  who  were  not  able  to  prevent 
this  retrograde  movement,  were  charged  in  their 
turn  by  horse  and  foot,  whom  they  received  in  line 
without  wavering  and  breaking,  upon  the  points  of 
their  spears ;  and  when  they  were  reinforced  from 
the  centre  they  not  only  became  the  assailants,  but 
also  threw  the  whole  right  wing  of  the  English, 
with  the  cavalry  from  their  reserve,  into  confusion. 
At  this  critical  moment  the  lord  admiral  sent  the 
Agnus  Dei  which  he  wore  at  his  breast  to  his 
father,  who  was  with  the  English  centre,  request- 
ing him  to  bring  up  the  whole  of  that  division 
with  all  possible  speed.  Surrey  advanced;  but 
King  James,  who  watched  his  movements,  fell 
upon  him  with  the  entire  centre  of  the  Scots, 
fighting  himself  most  gallantly  in  their  front.  The 
battle  was  now  tremendous ;  and,  when  the  Earl 


of  Bothwell  came  up  with  the  reserve  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  king,  the  victory  for  a  while  inclined  to 
the  Scots.  But  there  were  two  circumstances — 
the  shyness  of  Lord  Home,  and  the  rashness  of  the 
Highlanders  who  formed  James's  right  wing — 
which  proved  fatal  to  the  high  hopes  of  the  impru- 
dent but  gallant  sovereign.  When  the  Earl  of 
Huntley  urged  Home  to  renew  the  fight  and  ad- 
vance with  his  portion  of  the  left  wing,  which  had 
suflered  cruelly,  to  the  assistance  of  the  king,  he 
is  said  to  have  replied,  ^  He  does  well  that  does 
for  himself.  We  have  foughten  our  vanguards, 
and  have  won  the  same  ;  therefore  let  the  lave  (the 
rest)  do  their  part  as  well  as  we."*  When  the 
right  wing,  under  the  Earls  of  Lennox  and  Argyle, 
with  the  Campbells,  the  Macleans,  the  Macleods, 
and  the  other  clans  from  the  Highlands  and  the 
Isles,  who  obeyed  no  orders  save  those  of  their 
chiefs,  descended  a  hill  to  join  the  main  body, 
they  were  met  by  the  extreme  left  of  the  English — 
hai^y  bowmen  and  stout  pikemen  from  Cheshire 
and  from  Lancashire — ^under  Sir  Edward  Stanley, 
who  galled  them  sorely  with  their  arrows.  In  a 
frenzy,  the  half-naked  clansmen  threw  away  shield 
and  target,  and  with  their  broad  swords  and  axes, 
and  without  any  order,  rushed  among  the  English. 
In  vain  La  Motte,  a  commissioner  ftom  the  French 
king,  and  other  experienced  French  officers,  endea- 
voured to  keep  them  in  their  ranks — on  they 
rushed,  as  if  every  Highlandman  thought  of  de- 
ciding that  great  engagement  with  his  own  right 
arm.  At  first  the  English  were  astonished  at  this 
fierce  onslaught,  but  they  stood  firm,  closed  their 
ranks  and  squares,  and  opposed  as  wonderful  a 
coolness  to  the  wonderful  impetuosity  of  their  ene- 
mies, who,  at  length,  were  driven  back,  and,  being 
unable  to  re-form,  were  slaughtered  in  detail,  or 
put  to  downright  flight.  Their  chief  commanders, 
the  Earls  of  Lennox  and  Argyle,  both  perished  on 
the  field.  Stanley  now  charged  the  king's  centre 
on  its  right  flank  and  rear ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
James  had  to  sustain  the  shock  of  Surrey  in  front, 
and  the  attack  of  the  Admiral  Howard  and  Jjord 
Dacre,  who,  afler  repulsing  the  Earls  of  Crawford 
and  Montrose,  who  were  both  slain,  had  fallen 
upon  his  left  flank.  In  fact,  he  was  now  sur- 
rounded— hemmed  in  within  a  gradually  contract- 
ing circle  of  foes,  who,  by  this  time,  seem  to  have 
adopted,  to  a  man,  the  savage  resolution  of  the 
Lord  Admiral,  Thomas  Howard — of  giving  no 
quarter.f    Now  was  the  time  that  the  nobles  and 


•  Pittcolt!e.'>ho  relates  (Tiia  incident,  addi,  that  the  F.ari  of 
Huntley,  who  commanded  the  wi  of  ihe  left  divbion.  called  his  men 
together  by  trumpet  aud  sluK-hom,  intendini;  to  advanee  to  the 
snecoar  of  the  king ;  but  that  ere  he  arrived  the  battle  %iras  decided. 
This  earl  was  one  of  the  very  few  great  Scottish  lords  that  escaped 
alive  fmm  Ftodden  Field ;  and  he  lost  his  standard,  which  is  said  U> 
have  been  talcen  by  Sir  William  Mdyneox,  a  Chesliire  knight* 
ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Sefton. 

t  Mr.  Hatlewood's  bUck  letter  aeeonnt  says,  •*  The  Soots  were  so 
venjreable  and  cruel  in  their  flschtinf ,  that  when  the  Englishmen  had 
the  better  of  tliem  tliey  would  not  save  them,  though  it  so  were  iJbat 
divers  Scots  offered  great  sums  of  money."  In  nearly  every  clause 
of  his  short  narrative,  this  writer,  who  appears  to  have  been  in  th« 
battle,  shows  that,  from  the  fhrious  and  determined  .way  of  fighting 
uf  their  eBemiei,  the  English  most  have  •affeicd  most  wvenly. 
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the  meanest  sabjecto  of  the  doomed  prince  showed 
their  valour  and  their  attachment  to  his  person :  — 

"  The  Encltsh  sbaftt  in  volleys  baird. 
In  beadlonc  charfe  tbeUr  hone  u*«U*d ; 
Front,  flank,  and  rear,  the  squadrons  sweep 
To  break  the  Scottish  eirde  deep. 

That  firaj^ht  around  their  kiniff. 
Bnt  jet,  though  thick  the  shafts  as  snow. 
Thoof h  ebatKing  knifhls  like  whirlwinds  go, 
Tboogh  billmen  ply  the  fhastly  blow. 

Unbroken  was  the  rinf ; 
The  ttnbboni  spearmen  still  made  good 
Their  dark  impenetrable  wood. 
Eaeh  stepping  where  hb  comrade  stood. 

The  instant  that  he  fell. 
No  thua|[ht  was  there  of  dastard  flight ; 
Link'd  ia  the  serried  phalanx  tisht, 
Gfoom  ftmght  like  noble,  sqnire  like  knight, 

As  fearlessly  and  weU.*'«^ 

Nor  did  they  cease  fighting  when  James  bit  the 
dust  with  an  EngUsh  arrow  sticking  in  his  body, 
and  with  a  mortal  wound  from  an  English  bill  on 
his  head :  they  closed  round  the  body,  which  fell 
within  a  spear's  length  of  Surrey,  defending  it 
dead  as  obstinately  as  they  had  defended  it  when 
living.  Night  closed  upon  the  carnage,  and  sepa- 
rated the  combatants.  Surrey  was  for  a  while  un- 
certain of  the  victory;  but  during  the  night  his 
scouts  brought  him  intelligence  that  the  Scots  were 
in  full  retreat  towards  their  own  country,  and  that 
none  remained  on  the  field ;  ^*  upon  which  the  earl 
thanked  God  with  humble  heart."  But  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  scouts  was  not  quite  correct :  during 
tbe  night  the  borderers,  who  had  fought  under  the 
itandind  of  Lord  Home,  being  joined  by  ma- 
rauders from  Tynedale  and  from  Tiviotdale, 
stripped  the  slain  and  pillaged  part  of  the  baggage 
of  hoik  armies  ;  and  when  day  dawned.  Home's 
banner  was  seen  hovering  near  the  left  flank  of  the 
English,  while  another  lx)dy  of  Scots — apparently 
the  remnant  of  the  centre,  which  had  fought  under 
the  king — appeared  in  front,  occupying  a  hill,  as 
if  determined  to  renew  the  contest  Surrey 
hrooght  his  artillery  to  bear  upon  them,  and  they 
^ere  dislodged ;  but  even  then  they  seem  to  have 
retreated  very  deliberately,  and  Lord  Home's 
people  carried  a  rich  booty  and  a  considerable 
number  of  prisoners  across  the  Tweed.  Lord 
Dacre  found  seventeen  pieces  of  cannon  deserted 
on  the  hill-side ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  in 
themoruing,  and  not  in  the  preceding  evening,  that 
the  English  horse  followed  a  portion  of  the  retiring 
Scots  for  about  four  miles,  and  not  further.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  Surrey  had  sufiFered  dreadfully  in 
this  stem  conflict,  and  that  he  had  no  inclination 
whatever  to  try  the  fords  of  the  Tweed  and  the 
nwors  and  morasses  beyond  it.  The  loss  of  the 
Scots,  according  to  the  most  moderate  calculation, 
wnounted  to  eight  or  nine  thousand  men ;  but  in 
this  number  were  included  the  very  prime  of  their 
nobility,  gentry,  and  even  clergy.  **  Scarce  a 
Scottish  fiamily  of  eminence  but  has  an  ancestor 
Med  at  Flodlden;  and  there  is  no  province  in 
Scotland,  even  at  this  day,  where  the  battle  is 
mentioned  without  a  sensation  of  terror  and 
?oTrow."|  Besides  the  king  and*  his  natural  son, 
Alexander  Stuart,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,who 

*  MaraioD.'  f  Walter  Soott. 
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had  studied  abroad,  and  received  instruction  from 
Erasmus,  there  were  slain  twelve  earls — Crawford, 
Montrose,  Lennox,  Argyle,  Enrol,  Athole,  Morton, 
Cassilis,  Bothwell,  Rothes,  Caithness,  and  Glen- 
cairn:  to  these  must  be  added  fifteen  lords  and 
chiefs  of  clans ;  amongst  whom  were  Sir  Duncan 
Campbell  of  Glenurchy,  Loughlan  Maclean  of 
Dowart,  and  Campbell  of  Lawers;  and  conspi- 
cuous in  the  sad  list  are  the  names  of  George 
Hepburn,  Bishop  of  the  Isles;  William  Bunch, 
Abbot  of  Kilwinning ;  Lawrence  Oliphant, 
Abbot  of  Inchaffray;  the  Dean  of  Glasgow; 
La  Motte,  the  French  agent,  and  most  of  his  coun- 
trymen. Some  families  of  the  gentle  blood  of 
Scotland  lost  all  their  male  members  that  were  of 
an  age  capable  of  bearing  arms.  The  body  of  the 
king  was  found  by  Lord  Dacre  among  a  heap  of 
dead.  Dacre,  who  had  known  him  well,  recognised 
it,  though  it  was  disfigured  by  many  wounds,  and  it 
was  afterwards  identified  by  James's  chancellor,  Sir 
William  Scott,  by  Sir  John  Forman,  and  some 
other  prisoners.  The  body  was  conveyed  to  Ber- 
wick, where  it  was  embalmed  and  wrapped  in 
sheets  of  lead,  and  it  was  then  sent  secretly  among 
other  packages  to  Newcastle.  From  Newcastle 
the  Earl  of  Surrey  took  it  with  him  to  London, 
and  then  placed  it  in  the  monastery  of  Sheen,  near 
Richmond.  Meanwhile,  in  Scotland,  the  people 
were  loth  to  believe  that  their  kiog  was  dead ;  and 
those  who  believed  it  attributed  his  death,  not  to 
the  English  in  the  field,  but  to  certain  traitors  in 
the  retreat.  It  was  said  that  James,  after  escaping 
across  the  Tweed,  was  murdered  by  some  of  the 
retainers  of  the  Earl  of  Home ;  and  the  classical, 
but  credulous  and  imaginative,  Buchanan  tells  us 
that  he  himself  had  heard  one  Lawrence  Telfer 
say  that  he^saw  the  king  on  the  north  of  the  Tweed 
after  the  battle  Lesley,  again,  informs  us  that  it 
was  asserted  by  many,  that  it  could  not  be  the 
king's  body  which  Surrey  had  conveyed  to  Lon- 
don, as  James  was  seen  alive  by  many  and  safe  at 
Kelso  after  the  fight  of  Flodden ;  and  he  adds, 
that  some  of  the  Scots  continued  to  believe  that  the 
king  had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land 
to  pray  for  the  souls  of  his  slaughtered  nobles,  and 
to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  devotion  and  peni- 
tence. By  these  romantic  believers  it  was  parti- 
cularly objected  to  the  English,  that  they  could 
never  show  the  token  of  the  iron  belt  which  James 
constantly  wore  round  his  body,  in  penance  fur  his 
youthful  rebellion  and  the  death  of  his  father :  but 
the  English  produced  the  unfortunate  monarch's 
sword  and  dagger,  and  a  turquois  ring. (supposed 
to  have  been  sent  him  by  the  Queen  of  France), 
which  are  still  preserved  in  the  Heralds'  College, 
London ;  and  no  rational  doubt  can  be  entertained 
that  James  perished  at  Flodden  Field. 

The  English  also  prided  themselves  particularly 
on  the  capture  of  the  Scottish  guns,  which,  accord- 
ing to  an  official  report,  were  "  the  neatest,  the 
soundest,  the  best  fashioned,  the  smallest  in  the 
touch-hole,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  their  size  and 
length  that  ever  were  seen."  Among  them  was  the 
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fine  train  of  seven  pieces  called  the  "  Seven 
Sisters,"  recently  cast  by  the  famous  Robert  Borth- 
wic,  inaster  of  artillery  to  James,  who  was  killed 
beSide  his  own  guns  in  the  beginning  of  the  battle. 
According  to  another  English  bulletin  or  gazette, 
written  at  the  moment,  "  The  field  where  the  Scots 
did  lodge  was  not  to  be  reproved,  but  rather  to  be 
commended  greatly  for  their  many  and  great  num- 
ber of  goodly  tents,  and  much  good  stuff  in  the 
same ;  and  in  the  said  field  was  plenty  of  wine, 
beer,  ale,  beef,  mutton,  salt  fish,  cheese,  and  othex 
victuals  necessary  and  convenient  for  such  a  great 
army — albeit  our  army,  doubting  that  the  said 
victuals  had  been  poisoned  for  their  destruction, 
would  not  save,  but  utterly  destroyed  them."* 

*  Original  dispatch  in  French,  attribniwl  to  the  Lord  Admiral 
Howard,  prenerrvd  in  Uie  Heralds*  College,  and  printed  by  Pinker- 
ton. — **  The  Trewe  Encountre  or  Batayle  lately  don  betweneEnxIande 
and  SeoUande,*'  &e.,  first  printed  in  1513,  and  reprinted  by  Hnsle- 
wood,  in  1809.— HaU*B  Chrunicle.—Pitseottie.— Lesley.  De  Rebus 
G«8tis  Scotorum.— Walter  Scott,  Notes  to  Marmion.— Ellis's  Let- 
ters—Tyiler.  Hist.  Scot.— Rumbles  in  Northumberland  and  on  the 
Scottish  Border:  with  brief  Notices  of  Interesting  EvenU  in  Border 
History,  by  Stephen  Oliver  the  Younfer. 

We  ha?e  not  ventured  on  an  estimate  of  the  loss  of  the  English, 
which  was  absurdly  underrated,  considering  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  battle.  Hall  says  that  the  slain  and  taken  were  less  than 
1500,  the  dispatch  in  French  lest  than  1400,  which,  as  it  has  been 
observed,  mlKiit  have  been  correct  if  the  Scots  had  stood  merely  like 
sheep  to  be  slaughtered,  instead  of  fighting  (as  tliey  did)  with  a  de- 
terminatmn  that  rendered  the  victory  uncertain,  even  to  the  very 
last,  when  night  parted  the  oorabatanu.  There  was  no  panic  retreat 
at  all.  which  is  so  fatal  to  the  une  side,  and  so  safe  to  the  other,  nor 
did  tlie  English  make  much  use— ezcent  against  the  naked  High- 
landers— of  their  bows,  but  were  obliged  to  fight  hand  to  hand. 
**  It  is  not  iobe  doubted  but  the  Scots  fought  roanfully,  and  were 
determined  either  to  win  the  field  or  to  die.  They  were  also  as  well 
appointed  as  was  possible  at  all  points  with  armour  and  harness. 
$0  that  fete  of  them  were  *Um%  wiih  arrowt;  howbelt  the  bills  did  beat 
and  hew  them  down,  teith  somepam  and  ie»gcr  to  Sngliihmen."^ 
Trewt  Bweomntre,  He, 


On  his  advance  northward  to  meet  King  James, 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  previously  to  leaving  Ponte- 
fract  Castle,  "  layed  posts  every  way"  for  the 
speedy  communication  of  intelligence;  and  the 
day  after  the  battle,  and  when  the  body  of  James 
had  been  found,  he  sent  off  couriers  to  the  queen- 
regent,  who  lay  at  Wobum.  Queen  Catherine 
instantly  anuounced  this  victory  to  her  husband 
in  a  very  spirited  and  very  English  letter. 
Being  on  the  winning  side,  she  said,  "  All  that 
God  sendeth  is  for  the  best;'*  and  she  sent 
Henry  the  coat-armour  of  the  unfortunate  James. 
"  In  this,"  she  adds,  "  your  grace  shall  see  how 
I  can  keep  my  promise  (of  protecting  Eng- 
land), sending  you  for  your  banner  a  king's  coat. 
I  thought  to  send  himself  unto  you,  but  our 
Englishmen's  hearts  would  not  suffer  it."  The 
affectionate  tone  of  the  letter  is  remarkable.  She 
calls  the  king  "  my  Henry ;"  and  concludes  with 
praying  God  to  send  him  home  shortly,  as  without 
this  no  joy  can  be  complete.*  The  king  received 
this  conjugal  dispatch  while  he  lay  before  Tour- 
nay.  Soon  after  his  return  to  England  he  re- 
warded Surrey,  by  restoring  to  him  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  which  had  been  forfeited  by  his 
father,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field. 

The  victory  at  Flodden  had  been  so  dearly 
bought,  and  money  and  provisions  were  so  scarce 
in  his  camp,  that  Surrey  was  in  no  condition  to 

•  She  also  tells  him  that  she  is  going  to  mak%a  k>ng- promised 
visit  to  the  shrine  of  our  Lady  of  Walsingham.  The  whole  of  ta« 
letter,  which  is  preserved  among  the  Cotton  M88.  in  the  Briiialt 
Museum,  and  printed  in  Sit  Henry  £lUi*i  coUectioB.  if  txeeedlngly 
interesting. 
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foRow  op  his  advantiges.  Instead  of  iuYadiiig 
Scotland  he  stopped  at  Berwick,  and  having  put 
■one  troops  in  garrison,  he  disbanded  the  rest  of 
his  aimy.  The  Soots  prepared  manfully  for  the 
defence  of  their  countxj ;  and  the  queen,  at  the 
suae  time,  wrote  an  affectionate  letter  to  her  bro- 
ther Henry,  requesting  his  forbearance  for  a 
widowed  sister  and  an  infant  orphan.  Henry  was, 
perhi^,  not  incapable  of  generous  sentimeuts ;  but 
It  is  not  uncharitable  to  suppose  that  the  deter- 
mined attitude  of  the  Scots  and  the  old  recollec- 
tions of  the  unprofitable  nature  of  Scottish  wars 
had  their  weight  in  his  council,  which  agreed  to  a 
peace.  His  sister  Margaret  was  appointed  regent 
daring  the  infancy  of  her  son  ;  and  a  friendly  in- 
tercourse was  renewed  with  Scotland,  which  waa 
fionvarded  and  prolonged  by  other  events.* 

A.D.  1514. — ^Louis  XII.,  who  had  been  so  much 
indebted' to  the  blunders  committed  by  Henry  in 
the  preceding  campaign,  dexterously  pursued  a 
course  of  diplomacy  which  broke  up  the  coalition 
sgiinst  him,  and  which  would  have  left  the  English 
to  make  war  by  themselves  had  Henrv's  military 
ardour  tempted  him  to  a  renewal  of  the  struggle. 
He  completely  reconciled  himself  with  the  court  of 
Rome,  sod  he  not  only  prolonged  his  truce  with 
Ferdinand,  but  won  over  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
—the  volunteer  of  England, — ^by  proposing  a  treaty 
of  msiriage.  liouis  offered  the  hand  of  RentSe,  his 
leoond  daughter,  with  his  claim  to  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  to  Prince  Charles,  who  waa  grandson  both 
to  Maximilian  smd  to  Ferdinand.  Charles,  it  will 
be  remembered,  had  been  affianced  during  Uie  life- 
time of  the  late  king  to  the  Princess  Mary  of 
England,  Henry's  younger  sister.  The  bargain 
had  been  ananged  with  Charles's  father,  Philip, 
during  hia  detention  in  Windsor  Castle;  but 
Henry  did  not  consider  it  the  less  bindiug  from  the 
force  and  treachery  which  had  been  used  on  that 
occasion;  and  as  Charles  was  now  approaching  the 
ace  of  puberty,  he  expected  shortly  to  see  the  com- 
pletion of  Uke  marriage.  The  first  person  to  inform 
Henry  of  theae  negotiations  was  the  French  king 
himself,  through  the  medium  of  the  Duke  of 
liOngueviUe,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  the 
Battle  of  Uie  Spurs  and  conveyed  into  England. 
That  accomplished  courtier  soon  won  the  favour  of 
the  English  king;  and  when  Henry  was  almost 
fnntic  at  die  .treachery  of  his  allies,  the  Duke 
adroitly  proposed  a  family  alliance  with  his  master. 
Louis's  wife,  Anne  of  Brittany,  had  died  in  the 
BMmth  of  January,  just  in  time  for  the  furthering 
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be.  fraatcd  him  peradaeioQ  to  inter  it,  as  requeated,  honourably  in 
91.  Piiari  Cathedral.  It.  howerer,  waa  left  above  gnmad  at  Sheen, 
tdl  the  tiae  oT  Edward  VI.,  when  the  nonaatery  bceane  the  pro- 
fitly  uA  reaidenee  of  Henry  Grey,  Dnke  of  Saffolk,  who  permitted 
Kte  bt  thrown  into  a  lnmber>raom  amoag  some  old  timberat  lead, 
■ed  oihOT  xnbbiah:  In  which  atate  it  waa  teen  by  Stow.  In  tiie 
i*t$n  of  Elisabeth  fome  workmen  ent  off  the  head  of  the  embalmed 
eme;  and  one  Lancelot  Yoanie,  maater  glacier  to  her  majesty. 
fttltBi  a  ■wMi  Mvonr  to  proceed  ftom  it,  brought  it  to  hit  houae  in 
Wood-elRct.  Ufciton.  where  he  kept  it  for  tome  time  i  but  at  length 
be  eanrnd  It  to  be  boriad  by  the  aenton  of  St.  Miehael'a.  amongat 
other  boMa  taken  o«t  cf  tfia  chnmel-boaM  of  that  chucb.— iSto«'« 


of  this  sudden  scheme.  She  had  left  no  son,  and 
her  widower,  notwithstanding  his  declining  health, 
hoped  that  a  new  marriage  might  hless  him  with 
an  heir.  Negotiations  in  other  quarters  had  heen 
opened  hefore  Anne  was  buried ;  but  the  friend- 
ship of  England  was  worth  purchasing  even  at  the 
price  of  taking  a  disagreeable  wife, — and  the  Prin- 
cess Mary,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  beautiful  and 
charming  person.  Henry,  whose  mind  waa  seldom 
startled  by  sudden  changes,  caught  at  the  proposal. 
Louis  anxiously  urged  the  treaty,  and  the  private 
feelings  of  the  princess  were  disregarded,  aa  in  all 
such  cases.  Louis  was  fifly-three  yeara  old,  Mary 
was  sixteen,  and  passionately  enamoured  of  Charles 
Brandon,  Viscount  Lisle,  one  of  her  brother's 
favourites,  and  the  handsomest  and  most  accom- 
plished nobleman  in  the  English  court.  The 
treaty,  which  was  to  secure  lasting  peace  and  amity 
between  the  two  nations,  was  concluded  with  the 
usual  forms :  Louis  agreed  to  pay  Henry  a  million 
of  crowns,  in  ten  yearly  instalments,  in  discharge 
of  arrears  due  on  the  old  treaty  of  Estaplea,  and 
Henrv  agreed  to  give  his  sister  Mary  a  dower  of 
four  hundred  thousand  crowns.  On  the  7th  of 
August  a  marriage  ceremony  waa  performed  at 
Greenwich,  the  Duke  of  LongueviUe  acting  as 
proxy  for  his  master.  If  Mary  was  in  no  hurry  to 
leave  England,  Louis  waa  very  impatient  for  her 
society,  and  he  wrote  more  than  once  to  hurry  her 
departure.  On  the  2nd  of  September  he  addressed 
Wolsey,  now  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  the  manager 
of  all  Henry's  affairs,  desiring  that  his  queen  mizht 
be  sent  over  without  delay ;  and  on  the  same  day 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  wrote  to  Mary  herself,  be- 
seeching her  to  hasten  her  journey.  A  month 
after  this  Henry  and  his  court  accompanied  the 
young  Queen  of  France  to  Dover,  where  she  em- 
barked for  Boulogne,  accompanied  by  a  splendid 
retinue,  among  whom  were  Surrey,  now  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  her  lover  the  Viscount  Lisle,  who  had 
been  created  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Anne  Boleyn^ 
then  a  pretty  little  girl  and  maid  of  honour  *  On 
the  8th  of  October  she  made  her  public  entrance 
into  Abbeville,  where  she  was  joyfully  received  by 
her  husband  King  Louis.  On  the  following  day 
the  marriage  was  re-solemnised  by  a  French  car- 
dinal, Louis  suffering  grievously  from  the  gout 
during  the  ceremony ;  and  the  day  after,  to  the 
great  vexation  of  the  young  queen,  he  dismissed 
the  Lady  Guilford,  her  governess.  Sir  Richard 
Blount,  her  chamberlain,  with  all  the  rest  of  her 
English  attendants  except  two  or  three  mere 
menials.  The  accomplished  Charles  Brandon, 
however,  remained  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in 
quality  of  ambassador.  On  the  12th  of  October 
Mary  addressed  her  brother,  complaining  bitterly 
of  this  treatment,  and  lamenting,  above  all,  the 
forced  departure  of  her  **  Mother  Guilford.^ 
**  Would  to  God,"  she  exclaims,  "  that  my  Lord 
of  York  had  come  with  me  in  the  room  of  Norfolk ! 


•  In  the  original  list  signed  by  King  Lonit,  whieh  la  pieiei?ad 
among  Uie  Cottonian  MSS.».thla  p«rM>nage  .if  merely  named  nn 
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for  then  I  am  sure  I  should  have  been  left  much 
more  at  my  heart's  ease  than  I  am  now !"  My 
Lord  of  York  was  none  other  than  Wolsey,  who 
ran  through  all  the  grades  of  church  preferment 
with  unprecedented  rapidity,  and  who  had  been 
translated  from  Lincoln  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
York  on  the  preceding  5th  of  August.  On  the 
same  day  that  she  wrote  to  her  brother  the  young 
queen  of  France  addressed  her  "  loving  friend  *' 
Uie  archbishop,  repeating  her  complaint  that  the 
mom  next  afler  her  marriage  all  her  servants,  both 
men  and  women,  had  been  discharged,  and  begging 
him,  as  he  loved  the  king,  her  brother,  and  herself, 
to  find  means  to  send  back  to  her  her  dear  Mother 
Giiilfurd.  The  history  of  these  details  is  preserved 
in  a  series  of  original  letters  full  of  minute  and 
curious  information.*  On  the  7th  of  November 
Charles  Brandon.  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  the  other 
ambaraadors  in  France,  wrote  to  Henry  a  full 
account  of  his  sister's  coronation,  which  took  place 
at  St.  Denis  on  the  5th  of  November,  the  Count  of 
Angoul^me,  soon  afterwards  Francis  L,  holdirgthe 
crown  over  her  head,  "  to  ease  her  of  the  weight 
thereof,"  during  the  greater  part  of  the  ceremony. 
On  Monday  the  6th  she  made  her  triumphal 
entrance  into  the  capital,  where  she  was  received 
with  such  ceremony,  and  by  so  many  deputations 
from  the  nobility,  the  parliament,  the  university, 
the  chamber  of  accounts,  the  municipality,  "  and 
divers  other  which  were  too  long  to  write,"  that  she 
was  nearly  six  hours  in  going  from  the  Port  St. 
Denis  to  the  palace.  There  was  a  grand  allegorical 
pageant  which  ran  a  good  deal  upon  the  old  con- 
cetto of  the  happy  union  of  the  Lily  and  the  Rose ; 
and  on  the  following  day  there  began  a  stupendous 
course  of  joustings  and  tournaments,  where  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk  carried  off  every  prize  for  which 
he  contended,  and  where  poor  Louis,  whose  days  of 
chivalry  were  over,  attended  in  a  litter,  on  account 
of  his  great  weakness.  The  contrast  was  too  un- 
favourable to  the  royal  husband!  When  the 
jousts  were  over,  Suffolk  wrote  to  Wolsey,  modestly 
telling  him,  among  other  things,  that,  by  God's 
blessing,  all  the  Englismen  who  had  entered  the 
lists  had  ^*  sped  well,"  as  he  was  sure  my  Lord 
Archbishop  would  hear  from  others.  The  gallant 
Brandon  certainly  excited  a  great  jealousy  among 
the  French  courtiers ;  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
majority  of  the  French  writers  of  the  time,  the 
attachment  between  him  and  Queen  Mary  was 
apparent  from  the  moment  of  their  arrival  in 
France,  and  excited  suspicion  notwithstanding  their 
great  prudence  and  irreproachable  conduct.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  immorality 
which  went  by  the  mild  name  of  gallantry  was 
exceedingly  prevalent  in  the  French  court,  and  soon 
became  more  so.  In  the  month  of  December  Louis 
wrote  to  his  "good  brother,  cousin,  and  gossip," 
the  king  of  England,  to  express  his  happiness  in 
this  marriage ;  and  on  the  Ist  of  January  following 
he  expired  at  Paris,  worn  out  with  sickness  and 
debility.  Louis  was  a  prince  of  many  excellent 
•  Sir  Henry  EOii'i  CoUectioB. 


qualities:  he  obtained  from  a  better  toorce  than 
court  flattery  the  glorious  title  of  Father  of  his 
People,  and  his  subjects  sincerely  lamented  his 
death — ^for  a  few  days.  Mary  was  certainly  not  an 
inconsolable  widow.  It  was  generally  rumouied 
that  Francis  I.,  who  now  ascended  the  throne  of 
France  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  was  not 
insensible  to  her  beauty  and  accomplishments; 
but  he  was  provided  with  a  queen,  having  recently 
married  the  Princess  Claude,  daughter  of  the  late 
King  Louis  and  Anne  of  Brittany.  Ten  days 
afler  the  death  of  her  husband  we  find  Queen  Mary 
writing  a  very  cool  letter  to  Wolsey  to  ask  what 
her  brother  meant  to  do  with  her  now  that  his 
grace  the  king  of  France  was  departed  to  Ood,  and 
assuring  him  that  her  conduct  had  been  snch  as  to 
redound  to  the  honour  of  the  king  her  brother  and 
of  herself.  There  is  another  letter  of  a  later  date 
addressed  to  Henry  himself,  in  which  she  earnestly 
beseeches  him  to  send  for  her  out  of  France  in 
order  that  she  might  shortly  see  his  face  again, 
which  was  the  thing  in  this  world  she  most  longed 
for.  Henry  then  sent  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  Sir 
Richard  Wingfield,  and  Dr.  West,  with  "a  goodly 
band  of  yeomen  all  in  black,"  to  bring  the  princess 
home  again.  Mary,  who  had  been  not  quite  three 
months  a  wife,  and  scarcely  two  months  a  widow, 
gave  heart  and  hand  to  her  lover,  and  was  privately 
married  at  Paris  to  the  captivating  Brandon,  almost 
as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  that  capital.  It  had  not 
been  unusual  for  princesses  of  die  blood  to  marry 
subjects,  but  the  notion  of  the  royal  dignity  was 
now  wonderfully  on  the  increase ;  and  it  had  been 
set  down  as  law,  at  least  as  far  back  as  Henry  VI., 
that  no  such  marriages  should  be  allowed  without 
the  express  permission  of  the  king ;  and  for  this  it 
appears  Mary  did  not  ask.  She  wrote  to  implore 
pardon  for  the  step  she  had  taken  to  secure  her 
own  happiness,  and  then  traveUed  with  her  hus- 
band to  Calais,  where  a  more  public  marriage  was 
solemnised  shortly  after.  Henry  for  a  time  viras, 
or  appeared  to  be,  exceedingly  wroth  at  the  unequal 
match;  and  on  their  return  to  England,  in  the 
month  of  August,  the  duke  and  duchess  went  to 
their  manor  in  Suffolk  instead  of  joining  the  court. 
Thence  Mary  wrote  another  supplicatory  letter,  in 
which,  after  repeating  her  regret  at  the  great  and 
high  displeasure  of  his  highness  against  her  and 
my  Lord  of  Suffolk  for  the  marriage  between  them, 
she  proceeded  to  assure  him  that  she  did  not  enter 
into  that  marriage  through  mere  sinful  appetite.* 
The  king,  however,  had  a  warm  affection  both  for 
his  sister  Mary  and  for  the  accomplished  Brandon, 
who  had  been  brought  up  with  him  from  his  child- 
hood, and  who  delighted  Henry  by  his  cheerful 
humour,  his  gallant  deportment,  and  his  great 
address  in  tournaments  and  all  martial  exercises ; 
and  a  perfect  reconciliation  soon  took  place,  aided 
by  the  good-will  of  my  "  Lord  Cardinal,**— for  Wol- 
sey, still  rising,  got  the  cardinal's  hat  in  the  course 
of  this  summer. t 

'^  ••  Of  any  tynewale  appetvde.*' 

"f  Ellis's  Lettert.— HalL— isishop  Godwin.— Hilt,  da  Barard.^ 
Lettera  de'  PrincipL— Original  Letten  qaoked  by  Piddn. 
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It  is  time  to  say  a  word  touching  the  history  of 
this  gorgeoos  churchman,  who  for  nearly  twenty 
yean  waa  more  king  of  England  than  Henry  him- 
self. Thomas  Wolaey  was  the  son  of  a  substantial 
botcher  of  Ipswich.  His  iather,  who  was  rather 
wealthy  for  the  time,  pocured  him  a  good  educa- 
tion, mod  brought  him  up  for  the  church.  He 
studied  at  Ozf<ml,  where,  on  account  of  his  pre- 
oocity  and  early  attainments,  he  was  honoured  with 
the  name  of  the  Boy  Bachelor.  For  some  time  he 
taught  the  grammar  school  adjoining  to  Magda- 
len college.  Among  other  pupils  the  sons  of  the 
Marquess  of  Donet  were  committed  to  his  care,  and, 
by  meana  of  the  marquess,  the  parsonage  of  Liming- 
ton  in  Somersetshire, — ^**no  very  mean  one,** — 
waa  bestowed  upon  him.  He  was  not  distinguished 
at  any  period  of  his  life  by  temperance  and  sobriety 
and  a  command  of  his  passions :  in  the  hot  season 
of  youth  he  appears  to  have  been  guilty  of  sundry 
indiacretiona.  There  is  an  old  tradition  which,  if 
not  strictly  true,  is  at  least  told  by  nearly  all  the 
English  writers  of  the  time.  It  is,  that  soon  after 
taking  possession  of  his  living  in  Somersetshire, 
Sir  Amus  Paulet,  for  some  misconduct,  clapped 
him  in  the  stocln,  a  punishment  not  usually  in- 
flicted upon  other  ^  than  beggars  and  base 
people. '**  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  young 
parson  soon  grew  weary  of  the  obscurity  of  a 
country  life ;  *'  bearing  a  mind  that  looked  beyond 
thia  poor  benefice,"  which  he  soon  left  to  become 
domestic  chaplain  to  the  treasurer  of  Calais.  The 
treasurer  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  Bishop 
Fox,  the  cunning  minister  and  diplomatist, — *'  a 
man  that  knew  rightly  how  to  judge  of  good  wits.** 
Fox,  finding  in  the  young  man  sufficient  learning 
and  admirable  activity,  and  great  aptitude  for  the 
despatch  of  public  business,  warmly  recommended 
him  to  his  master  Henry  VII.,  whose  particular 
talent  it  waa  to  discover  the  abilities  of  other  men, 
and  who  never  employed  a  dull  one.  Henry,  who, 
besides,  had  always  business  upon  hand  that 
required  diligence  and  adroitness,  presently  em- 
ployed Wolsey  in  certain  secret  affairs  of  great 
mameBt,  and  Wolsey  more  than  justified  the  warm 
recommendation  of  his  patron  the  bishop.  '*  What 
need  many  words?"  ezchiims  an  episcopal  his- 
torian ;  ^  he  so  far  pleased  the  king,  that  in  short 
time  he  became  a  great  man,  and  was  first  pre- 
fened  to  the  deanery  of  Lincoln  and  then  made  the 
king'a  ahnoner."t  Of  the  nature  of  one  particular 
affair  in  which  the  cautious  old  king  employed 
Wolsey  we  are  duly  infonned.  In  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  when  he  was  ransacking  Europe  for  a  rich 

•  «  What  the  matter  vu,**  Myi  the  old  Bishop  of  Hereford,  *'  that 
•o  exaspermted  him  against  Wolsey  I  know  not;  this  t  know,  tliat 
Wo4«e7»  M*K  afterwarda  made  Cardinal  and  Lord  Chancellor  of 
tIaeUad.  eo  gncroualy  piiniahed  this  injury  thai  Sir  Amias  Paulpt 
%aa  fain  to  danee  attendance  at  London  lome  yean,  and,  hy  all 
manjwr  ci  obeec^oloiieQeia^  to  eurry  Uvmax  vith  him.  There  remains 
to  ftis  day  (mgu  of  Jamea  I.)  *  snffldent  testimony  hereof  in  a 
bttildinf  owm  the  gate  of  th«  Middle  Temple  to  London,  built  by  the 
kaif  ht  at  the  time  of  bia  attendance  therei  and  decked  RMUBd  about 
very  somptooaaly  with  the  cardinal's  arms,  hoping  thereby  some< 
what  to  aDsy  the  wimth  of  the  taieeascd  prelate.*'  Jt  will  be  remem- 
bercd,  boweirer.  thai  Sir  AmJas  had  been  a  flner  and  tax*gatheicr 
wider  HevT  VlL 


wife,  he  'despatched  '^the  almonear"  to  the  im- 
perial court  to  treat,  with  proper  discretion,  for  the 
hand  of  Margaret  Duchess  of  Savoy,  the  daughter 
of  Maximilian* 

Upon  the  death  of  the  old  king  there  was  a 
struggle  for  supremacy  in  the  council  between 
Bishop  Fox  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  then  Earl 
of  Surrey.  The  bishop  was  not  slow  in  perceiving 
that  the  earl,  whose  military  character  and  tastes 
pleased  the  young  king,  was  getting  the  upper 
hand,  and,  to  counteract  this  influence,  he  intro- 
duced Wolsey,  who  could  change  hue  like  a  chame* 
leon,  and  adapt  himself  to  the  tastes  and  humours 
of  every  man  who  was  rich  and  powerful  enough 
to  rew»d  his  versatile  genius.  It  was  the  old  story 
— the  tool  was  too  sharp  for  the  hand  that  would 
have  worked  with  it  for  its  own  purposes.  Instead 
of  propping  the  bishop  against  the  weight  of  the 
earl,  the  chaplain  supplanted  them  both,  and  soon 
acquired  more  power  and  influence  at  court  than 
they  had  ever  possessed  between  them.  Though 
nearly  twenty  years  his  senior,  Wolsey  glided  into 
all  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  young  king,  some 
of  which,  however,  seem  to  have  been  natural  to 
him ;  and,  though  a  churchman,  he  became  a  sort 
ofmodelandabosom  friend  to  Henry,  whose  chief, 
but  not  only  ambition  it  was,  to  figure  as  a  warlike 
monarch  and  perfect  knight.  We  have  noticed 
his  love  of  literature.  Of  the  books  he  had  read 
many  were  of  the  school  divinity  ;*  and  his  favourite 
author  was  the  subtilising  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Wolsey  could  entertain  him  on  this  subject,  which 
he  had  studied  professionally ;  and,  wiUi  a  happy 
fiicility,  he  could  pass  from  St.  Thomas  to  the 
ladies  and  affairs  of  gallantry.  Bishop  Fox  had 
acquired  great  fame  as  a  deviser  and  manager  of 
feasts,  pageants,  and  court  entertainments ;  but  his 
conceptions  appear  to  have  been  tame  and  nig- 
gardly compared  to  those  of  Wolsey,  who  was  a 
great  refiner  of  sensual  pleasures,  and  whose  talent 
for  magnificence  amounted  almost  to  genius.  Nor 
did  his  clerical  character  prevent  him  from  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  balls  and  feasts  and  parties 
of  pleasure :  he  ate  and  drank  as  freely  as  any  of 
the  lay  courtiers ;  he  sang  merry  songs,  and  occa- 
sionally would  join  in  the  dance.  Nature  had 
given  him  a  large  faculty  of  enjoyment,  and  it  was 
easy  for  so  prosperous  a  man  to  keep  up  a  gay  and 
cheerful  humour.  His  craft  and  cunning  were 
covered  with  a  thick,  rich  varnish  of  frankness  and 
bluntness,  the  most  deceptive  of  all  cheats.  Henry, 
according  to  an  old  writer,  had  "  as  little  inclina- 
tion to  trouble  himself  with  business  as  a  wild  ox 
has  to  be  yoked  to  the  plough ;"  and  it  quite  suited 
Wolsey's  views  to  encourage  this  feeling,  and  to 
take  the  whole  business  of  government  upon  him- 
self. "  The  king,"  said  this  convincing  preacher, 
'^  should  hawk  and  hunt,  and,  as  much  as  him  list, 
use  honest  recreations.  If  so  be  he  should  at  any 
time  desire  suddenly  to  become  an  old  man,  by 

*  According  to  teTeral  aeeoaatt  Henry's  father  had  at  one  time 
destined  him  ;for  the  church.  Hence  his  knowledge  of  divhaity, 
chuQsh  moiie*  ae* 
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intenneddlmg  in  old  men's  cares,  lie  should  not 
want  those  (meaning  himself)  that  would  in  the 
evening,  in  one  or  two  words,  relate  the  e£Fect  of  a 
whole  day's  consultation."  In  a  short  time  it  was 
seen  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  through 
him  and  by  him ;  **  For  he  was  the  man  that  was 
made  choice  of,  who,  like  another  Mercury,  should 
pass  between  this  our  Jove  and  the  senate  of  the 
lesser  gods." 

A  few  months  after  the  return  of  the  Princess 
Mary  from  France,  Archbishop  Warharo,  finding 
his  authority  reduced  to  noUiing,  resigned  the 
teals,  upon  which  Wolsey  became  chancellor  of 
the  kingdom.  This  high  promotion  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  another  of  an  ecclesiastical  description : 
m  consequence  of  services  rendered  or  promised, 
Leo  X.  appointed  him  to  the  important  and  lucra- 
tive post  of  papal  Ic^te.  He  now  became  most 
gorgeous  in  his  dress,  retinue,  housekeeping,  and 
all  other  things ;  carrying  pomp,  and  ceremony, 
and  expense  to  a  higher  pitch  than  men  had  ever 
before  seen  in  a  subject.  His  fine  portly  figure 
was  set  off  with  silks  and  satins  of  the  finest  tex- 
ture and  richest  scarlet  or  crimson  dye ;  his  neck 
and  shoulders  were  covered  with  a  tippet  of  costly 
sables ;  his  gloves  were  of  red  silk ;  his  hat,  of  a 
cardinal,  was  scarlet;  his  shoes  were  silver  gilt, 
inlaid  with  pearls  and  diamonds.  The  eye  of 
imagination  is  dazzled  by  this  warm  and  glowing 
picture.*  It  was  calculated  at  one  time  that  his 
income,  with  the  pensions  and  presents  he  received 
from  foreign  princes,  equalled  the  revenue  of  the 
crown.  His  taste  was  rather  for  spending  than 
accumulating.  He  maintained  a  train  of  eight 
hundred  persons,  amongst  whom  were  nine  or  ten 
lords,  the  beggared  descendants  of  proud  barons. 
He  had  fifteen  knights,  and  forty  squires.  All  his 
domestics  were  splendidly  attired :  his  cook  wore  a 
satin  or  velvet  jerkin,  and  a  chain  of  gold  round 
his  neck.  When  he  appeared  in  public  his  cardi- 
nal's hat  was  borne  before  him  by  a  person  of 
rank :  two  priests,  the  tallest  and  best-looking  that 
could  be  found,  immediately  preceded  him,  carry- 
ing two  ponderous  silver  crosses ;  two  gentlemen, 
each  bearing  a  silver  staff,  walked  before  the  two 
priests ;  and  in  front  of  all  went  his  pursuivant-at- 
arms,  bearing  a  huge  mace  of  silver  gilt.  Most  of 
his  followers  were  mounted  upon  spirited  horses, 
perfect  in  training,  and  richly  caparisoned ;  but  he 
nimaelf,  as  a  priest,  rode  a  mule,  with  saddle  and 
saddle-cloth  of  crimson  velvet,  and  stirrups  of 
silver  gilt.  At  his  levee,  which  he  held  every 
morning  at  an  early  hour,  after  a  very  short  mass,  he 
always  appeared  clad  all  in  red  I  Henry  seems  to 
have  taken  a  pride  in  the  splendour  of  his  favourite, 
and  jealousy  was  probably  avoided  by  his  consi- 
dering all  this  glory  as  a  mere  reflection  of  his  own. 
Even  the  nation  was  less  jealous  of  the  low-bom 
minister  than  might  have  been  expected ;  for 
Wolsey  was  an  excellent  paymaster,  and  constantly 
gave  largesses  to  the  people  and  alms  to  the  poor. 
At  the  same  time  he  encouraged  men  of  leamingi 

*  It  it  ditwB  by  Ci.Yeiidifb«  oof  of  WolMy'i  own  atrrutft 


exerted  himsdf  fin*  the  revival  of  classical  lite- 
rature, and  endowed  colleges.  Indeed,  Wolsey, 
though  the  most  absolute  minister  of  an  absolute 
king,  was  rather  popular  than  otherwise  until 
Henry's  wants  obliged  him  to  overtax  the  people. 
As  chancellor  he  dispensed  strict  justice,  though 
his  severity  too  often  savoured  of  the  system  of 
Empson  and  Dudley ;  for  he  set  round  fines  on  the 
heads  of  rich  offenders,  without  any  very  scrupu- 
lous attention  to  legal  forms  or  the  positive  amount 
of  their  guilt.  He,  however,  repressed  with  a 
strong  hand  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  aristocracy, 
which  was  not  much  at  court,  but  still  a  great 
thing  in  the  country ;  and  he  put  down  thieves  and 
robbers,  improving  the  police  by  encouraging  the 
sheriffs  and  local  magistrates.  On  the  whole,  and 
with  reference  to  that  age,  his  home-government 
was  not  a  bad  one ;  ^  and,  certainly,"  says  an  old 
writer,  **they  that  lived  in  that  age  would  not 
stick  to  say  that  this  kingdom  never  flourished 
more  than  when  Wolsey  did;  to  whose  wisdom 
they  attributed  the  wealth  and  safety  that  they  en- 
joyed, and  the  due  administration  of  justice  to  all 
without  exception."  His  foreign  poliocs  were  bad 
and  base  enough,  as  will  be  seen  in  our  narrative 
of  the  course  of  events,  which  will  also  place  in 
its  proper  light  the  whole  moral  being  of  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  whose  history,  for  many  years,  is 
almost  the  history  of  his  country.  His  faults  and 
vices  were  of  a  gigantic  growth ;  but  Wolsey  was 
no  vulgar  upstart— no  sordid  mind.* 

Francis  I.,  the  new  king  of  France,  whose  views 
were  all  directed  beyond  the  Alps,  gladly  renewed 
the  treaty  which  his  predecessor  Louis  had  con- 
cluded with  Henry  at  the  time  of  his  marriage ; 
and  this  new  league  was  published  by  proclamation 
in  London.  Having  secured  peace  with  England, 
and  resumed  alliances  with  Venice,  with  Genoa, 
and  some  other  states,  Francis  poured  sixty  thousand 
men  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  part  of  whom 
crossed  the  Alps  by  a  pass  to  the  left  of  Mount 
Gen^vre,  which  had  never  before  been  attempted 
by  an  army.  His  first  object  was  the  conquest,  or 
rather  the  recovery  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  which 
was  then  held  by  Maximilian  Sforza,  a  native 
prince,  who  relied  entirely  on  the  favour  of  the 
pope  and  on  the  arms  of  the  Swiss  mercenaries. 
The  bold  and  skilful  movements  of  the  French 
brought  them  suddenly  among  the  scattered  columns 
of  the  Swiss,  who  were  beaten  in  detail,  and  pre- 
vented from  uniting.  Negotiations  were  begim 
for  a  capitulation,  when  twenty  thousand  of  their 
countrymen  descended  from  the  Alps,  and  so  much 
revived  the  spirit  of  the  Swiss  that  they  determined 
to  risk  a  general  engagement.  The  head-quarters 
of  Francis  were  at  Marignano;  the  Swiss  were 
collected  behind  the  walls  of  Milan.  The  two 
armies  were  thus  only  separated  by  about  ten 
miles,  and  the  road  between  them,  running  across  a 
flat  and,  to  some  extent,  a  marshy  country,  was,  for 
the  greater  part  an  elevated  causeway,  with  a  ditch 
on  either  side.  Stimulated  by  a  cardinal  legate,  who 

•  CavfodUK-Flddtt^HAU.— Biibup  Godwin.: 
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had  mare  leal  than  knowledge  of  military  affairs, 
the  Swiss  resolTed,  without  waiting  for  leinforce- 
mentB  from  the  pope,  to  sally  out  hy  this  road 
and  attack  the  French  in  the  positions  they 
had  chosen,  not  having  so  much  before  their 
eyes  the  great  superiority  of  the  enemy,  particu- 
larly in  artillery  and  cavahry,  as  the  memory  of  the 
many  victories  they  had  formerly  gained  over  the 
French.*  So  eager  were  they  for  the  fight  that 
they  would  not  wait  an  hour,  but  began  their 
march  when  the  day  was  far  advanced.  About 
two  hours  before  sunset  they  advanced  to  the  attack, 
and  with  such  fury  that  they  drove  in  some  of  the 
French  columns  of  infimtry,  and  took  part  of  their 
artiUery.  But  Francis,  surrounded  by  a  squadron 
of  determined  men,  threw  himself  in  the  van,  and 
presently  charged  idong  the  road  with  the  mass  of 
his  cavfdry.  The  Swiss  held  firm,  and  a  fierce 
combat  ensued,  in  which  the  French  gens-d'armes 
suffered  severely,  and  were  broken  more  than  once 
by  the  breve  Swiss  infantry.  They  fought  through 
the  evening  until  the  setting  of  the  moon,  when 
darkness  obliged  them  to  cease.  Francis  retired, 
wounded  with  lances  in  several  places,  and  so  worn 
out  with  fittigue  that,  as  soon  as  he  dismounted, 
he  threw  himself  upon  the  carriage  of  one  of  his 
guns  and  fell  asleep.  But  he  had  short  time  for 
rat  anywhere  :  the  affair  thus  far  was  decidedly 
unfavourable  to  him ;  he  had  lost  fifteen  pieces  of 
heavy  artillery,  a  great  many  men,  and  some  of 
his  tiest  officers ;  and  the  shouts  and  songs  of  the 
Swiss,  who  were  reposing  close  at  hand  upon  the 
ground  where  they  had  so  bravely  fought,  gave 
him  full  assurance  that  they  were  only  waiting  for 
daylight  to  renew  the  conflict.  The  cairdinal  legate 
had  sent  them  out  wine  and  provisions  from  Muan, 
and  they  were  altogether  in  a  much  better  condition 
than  the  French  troops,  and  the  allies  and  meree- 
naries  serving  with  them.  During  the  night  a 
report  was  spread  all  over  the  country  that  the 
French  army  had  been  thoroughly  defeated,  and 
couriers  were  despatched  with  this .  intelligence  to 
different  parts  of  Italy.  Fully  aware  of  his  critical 
situation,  Francis  iMused  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  in  removing  his  artillery  to  better  positions, 
and  m  making  a  better  distribution  of  his  forces  : 
he  also  sent  to  hasten  the  advance  of  Alviano,  who 
commanded  the  light  cavalry  of  his  allies,  the  Ve- 
netians, who  had  an  army  in  the  field.  At  the  first 
peep  of  day  the  Swiss  recommenced  the  attack  with 
more  fiiry  than  ever,  but,  by  moving  forward,  th^ 
hecame  exposed  to  a  flank  fire  of  the  whole  French 
Artillery.  Still  they  kept  their  ground  ;  and  they 
were  on  the  point  of  routing  the  French  cavalry 
anew,  when,  just  as  the  sun  rose  above  the  horizon, 
Alviano  came  up  with  his  light  horse,  and  attacked 
them  in  the  rear.  The  Swiss,  believing  that  he 
wtt  followed  by  the  whole  Venetian  army,  then 
•ounded  a  retreat,  which  was  executed  with  great 
coolness  and  order.  Placing  their  wounded  in  (he 
centre,  and  carrying  off  their  field-pieces  on  their 
shoulders,  they  moved  with  slow  and  measiued 


steps  along  the  road  to  Milan,  with  their  6cea  still 
turned  to  the  enemy,  and  without  the  least  con- 
fusion. Such  was  uie  efiect  on  the  French  army 
that  neither  infantry  nor  cavalry  had  the  boldness 
to  follow  them,  xwo  detached  companies  that 
occupied  a  fieain-house  off  the  road,  were  surprised 
and  burnt  by  the  Venetian  light-horse ;  but  the 
rest  of  the  Swiss  army,  with  the  same  breve  spirit 
beaming  in  their  eyes,  returned  untouched  to 
Milan.  But  they  left  behind  them  on  the  field 
eight  thousand  dead,  mixed  with  nearly  an  equal 
number  of  their  enemies.  The  pikes  of  the  mouu- 
taineen  had  levelled  some  of  the  loftiest  crests  of 
France,  and  such  another  victory  would  have  forced 
Francis  to  fly  back  across  the  Alps.  Never  since 
the  days  of  Henry  V.,  and  the  Bedfords  and 
Talbots,  had  the  French  encountered  such  un- 
daunted foes ;  and  the  Swiss,  like  the  English  of 
that  time,  fought  all  on  foot.  *^  This  is  not  a  battle 
of  men,"  exclaimed  Trivulzio  :  and  the  Italian 
veteran  added,  that  the  eighteen  battles  in  which 
he  had  fought  before  were  mere  child's  play  com- 
pared to  this  fierce  encounter  at  Marignano.  The 
day  af^er  the  battle,  which  was  finished  on  the 
14th  of  September,  most  of  the  Swiss  quitted  the 
service  of  Slbrza,  who  had  no  money,  and  retired 
leisurely,  by  way  of  Como,  to  their  own  mountains. 
The  briUiant  valour  of  Francis  was  rewarded  by 
the  surrender  of  Milan,  and  the  temporary  occu- 
pation of  the  whole  duchy.* 

The  military  glory  which  the  young  French 
king  thus  acquired  beyond  the  Alps  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Henry,  and  an  outcry  was  raised  in 
the  English  court  against  French  ambition  and 
encroachment.  As  Francis  had  given  great  offence 
to  Wolsey,  that  powerful  favourite  encouraged  the 
hostile  feelings  of  his  ma8ter,~and  recommended 
him  to  form  a  fresh  alliance  with  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  in  order  to  expel  the  French  from 
Italy.  If  there  had  been  money  in  hand  war 
would  have  been  immediately  declared  against 
Francis,  but  Henry  by  this  time  had  completely 
exhausted  the  treasures  left  to  him  by  his  iiather; 
and  Maximilian,  on  his  side,  was  still  the  ^  money- 
less,*' and  could  do  nothing  without  English  sub- 
sidies. He  soon  adopted  an  expedient  which,  by 
a  very  correct  estimate  of  Henry's  character,  he 
calculated  would  induce  him  to  make  greater  exer- 
tions for  the  raising  of  money  than  the  mere  pros- 
Eect  of  a  doubtful  war.  Gradually  he  hinted  that 
e  was  weary  of  the  weight  of  the  imperial  crown, 
and  might  be  easily  penuaded  to  resign  it,  for  a 
proper  consideration  in  money,  to  the  Enelish 
king.  Duped  as  he  had  been  by  Maximilian 
already,  Henry's  greedy  vanity  took  the  bait ;  and 
the  Earl  of  Woreester  and  Dr.  Cuthbert  Tunstall, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham,  were  sent  98  ambas- 
sadon  to  the  emperor's  court  to  negotiate  for  this 
cession  of  a  title.  Tunstall,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  scholan  in  Europe,  and  a  man 
of  business  besides,  presently  discovered  the  spe- 
cious cheat     After    begging   his    short-sighted 
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master  to  pardon  his  franknesB,  he  went  on  to  say, 
in  an  admirable  letter,  **  Surely,  please  your  grace, 
your  election  to  the  empire  cannot  be  brought 
about  by  no  means,  for  divers  considerations.  First, 
that,  like  as  in  the  election  of  the  pope,  a  certain 
form  is  to  be  kept,  which,  not  observed,  maketh 
the  election  to  be  void,  so,  of  ancient  time  and 
ordinance  of  the  universal  church,  a  certain  form 
must  be  observed  in  choosing  of  the  emperor, 
which  omitted,  the  election  is  void.  One  of  the 
chief  points  in  the  election  of  the  emperor  is,  that 
he  which  shall  be  elected  must  be  native  of  Ger- 
many, and  subject  to  the  empire;  whereas  your 
grace  is  not,  nor  never  since  the  Christain  faith 
the  kings  of  England  were,  subject  to  the  empire ; 
but  the  crown  of  England  is  an  empire  of  itself, 
much  better  than  now  the  empire  of  Rome ;  for 
which  cause  your  grace  weareth  a  close  crown.  . .  . 
Besides,  that  the  form  of  the  election  containeth 
that  first  he  must  be  the  king  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  coronation  at  Rome  maketh  him  have  the  name 
of  emperor,  where  before  he  is  called  but  king 
of  the  Romans.  Over  this,  if  the  emperor  which 
now  is  remain  still  king  of  the  Romans,  as  I  un- 
derstand he  intendeth  to  do,  then,  even  if  your 
grace  were  eligible,  and  under  the  empire,  yet  ye 
could  not  be  chosen  emperor,  because  you  were 
never  king  of  the  Romans.  .  .  .  For  which  consi- 
deration I  repute  it  impossible  that  your  grace  be 
chosen :  and  I  am  afraid  lest  the  said  offer,  being 
so  specious  at  the  first  hearing,  was  only  made  to 
get  thereby  some  money  of  your  grace."  In  another 
letter  from  the  emperor's  court  the  learned  Tunstall 
tells  him  that  it  is  a  place  of  great  dissimulation 
and  fair  words,  where  no  promises  are  kept.* 
Henry  was  convinced ;  and  he  not  only  gave  up 
his  dream  of  being  an  emperor,  but  also  his  pro- 
jected alliance  with  Maximilian,  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  the  French  out  of  Italy.  Nor  did  he  stop 
at  negatives.  When  once  turned  from  a  line  of 
policy,  it  was  his  general  custom  to  run  for  a  time 
m  a  directly  contrary  direction.  Francis,  after 
securing  himself  in  possession  of  the  Milanese, 
went  on  to  Bologna,  where  he  held  a  long  confer- 
ence with  the  pope,  whom  he  won  over  by  his 
liberal  treatment  and  the  ftucination  of  his  manners. 
Leo,  indeed,  thought  himself  compelled  to  change 
his  line  of  policy,  and  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  French  in  Italy,  instead  of  opposing  them  as 
he  had  hitherto  done.  It  is  said  that  he  even 
auggested  to  Francis  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  which  was  rashly  undertaken  some  six 
or  seven  years  latter.  In  the  following  spring  the 
French  monarch  re-crossed  the  Alps,  leaving  the 
Constable  Bourbon  to  govern  the  duchy  of  Milan. 
He  soon  applied  himself  to  arrange  a  reconciliation 
with  Wolsey,  and  by  means  which  are  not  ex- 
plained, but  at  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  guess,  my 
Lord  Cardinal  was  converted  from  an  enemy  into 
a  zealous  friend.  A  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive,  was  then  set  on  foot,  and  at  length, 
on  the  4th  of  October,  1518,  it  was  solemnly 
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ratified.  Henry's  biographer.  Lord  Herbert,  holds 
up  this  treaty  as  a  model  for  princes ;  but  we  see 
little  in  it  that  is  new,  either  in  matter  or  manner, 
and  all  its  clauses  were  broken  more  rapidly  even 
than  usual.  It  was  agreed,  as  a  basis,  that  the  infant 
dauphin,  the  son  of  Francis,  should  be  contracted 
to  Henry's  daughter^  the  Princess  Mary,  who  was 
then  about  a  year  and  a  half  old ;  and  that  Henry 
should  restore  Toumay  to  Francis  upon  payment 
of  600,000  crowns,  and  under  charge  of  an  annual 
pension  of  12,000  livres,  which  Wolsey  was  to  re- 
ceive in  lieu  of  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric  of 
that  city.  The  cardinal,  in  the  course  of  the  ne- 
gotiations, had  not  neglected  his  own  interests,  and 
he  had  a  confidential  agentattached  to  the  embassy 
in  France.  **  The  French  commissioners,"  writes 
this  agent,  *'  severally  apart,  answered,  that  the 
king  and  the  council  were  determined  to  send  your 
grace  a  marvellous  great  present,  but  what  it 
should  be,  or  what  ftime  it  should  be  sent,  I  could 
in  no  wise  get  of  them.  Notwithstanding,  the 
admiral  said  to  me  at  another  time,  that  before 
long  time  the  king  would  send  your  grace  some 
other  pleasure,  and  he  desired  me  to  let  him  know 
what  would  best  content  you.  I  answered,  that 
I  could  not  tell,  but  I  supposed  it  was  most  con- 
venient to  send  you  goodly  plate  or  other  rich 
jewels."* 

A.D.  1519. — Henry's  jealousy  of  Francis  seemed 
now  ;  converted  into  a  vehement  admiration ;  and 
he  proposed  a  personal  interview  to  take  place  in 
the  month  of  July,  1519,  between  Calais  and  Bou- 
logne. In  the  month  of  March  of  that  year  Sir 
Richard  Wingfield  wrote  to  his  master  from  Paris, 
that  he  had  nearly  settled  all  the  difficult  points  of 
etiquette  with  the  French  court,  as  to  the  meeting 
and  embracing  one  another  on  horseback  without 
descending,  and  the  like ;  adding,  that  the  French 
courtiers  and  ministers  were  delighted  at  the 
notion,  and  felt  quite  certain,  that  if  the  two  great 
kings  came  once  together,  they  would  often  meet 
thereafter  by  a  mutual  wish.  But  this  scene  of 
parade  was  postponed  in  consequence  of  the  occur- 
rence of  a  great  political  crisis,  which  wholly  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  Europe  for  many  months.     <i| 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  died  suddenly  in  the 
month  of  Januarv,  1519,  and  Francis  proposed 
himself  as  candidate  for  the  vacant  dignity.  Henry, 
in  the  month  of  March,  when  his  head  was  full  of 
the  pageantry  to  be*  gotten  up  for  their  meeting, 
promised  the  French  king  his  countenance  and 
support ;  a  little  later  (in  the  month  of  May)  he 
sent  the  learned  Richard  Pace  to  the  German 
electors,  to  announce  himself  as  a  candidate.  But 
a  greater  than  Henry  or  than  Francis  was  now  in 
the  arena — one  whose  successful  ambition  was 
soon  to  eclipse  them  both.  This  was  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  who  had  once  been  betrothed  to  the 
Princess  Mary,  Henry's  sister.  By  the  death  of 
his  maternal  grandfather,  old  Ferdinand  of  Ara- 
gon,  which  happened  in  1516,  Charles  had  become 
possessor  of  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy    ;and 
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now,  on  the  death  of  Maximilian,  his  paternal 
graDdfather,  he  proposed  himself  as  his  successor 
iu  the  empire.  The  claims  of  Charles  were  in  all 
essentials  preferable  to  those  of  Francis ;  he  was 
of  a  German  house  (of  the  Imperial  House  of 
Austria) ;  he  was  born  at  Ghent,  and  was,  by  right 
uf  inheritance,  sovereign  of  the  Low  Countries, 
which  were  held  to  be  a  subject  part  of  the  empire. 
The  German  electors  had  often  been  most  corrupt, 
and  Francis  flattered  himself  that  he  could  set 
aside  all  these  advantages  by  intrigue  and  bribery.* 
But  the  Lord  of  the  Netherlands,  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  was  a  much  richer 
sovereign  than  the  French  king ;  and  as  for  poli- 
tical intrigue,  Francis,  though  his  senior  in  years, 
was  a  mere  child  to  Charles,  whose  councils  were 
directed  by  the  most  cunning  diplomatists  in 
Europe — men  who  had  studied  their  craft' in  the 
school  of  his  grandfather  Ferdinand  and  Cardinal 
Ximenes.  There  was  another  great  advantage  on  the 
side  of  Charles :  while  Maximilian  was  deluding 
Henry  with  the  hope  of  the  imperial  crown,  he  was 
exerting  himself  to  the  utmost  to  make  sure  of 
that  crown  for  his  grandson;  and  though  he 
did  not  succeed  with  all  the  electors,  he  laid  a 
DKxl  foundation  in  Germany,  where,  from  the  long 
continuance  of  the  dignity  in  the  Austrian  line, 
[)eople  were  inclined  to  think  that  it  had  become 
in  a  manner  inherent  in  that  family.  (What  the 
German  people  never  could  have  thought  of,  was 
to  appoint  a  French  prince.)  Henry  soon  found 
diat,  between  two  such  competitors,  there  was  no 
chance  for  him ;  and,  either  from  that  common  de- 
sire men  feel  for  being  on  the  winning  side,  or 
from  some  new  disgust  against  Francis,  or  in  a 
lame  attempt  at  manoeuvre,  he  wrote  to  assure 
Charles  of  his  earnest  wishes  that  he  might  prove 
the  successful  candidate-t  This  young  king  went 
from  Spain  to  the  Netherlands;  and  while  the 
electors  were  debating  in  the  Diet  of  Frankfort,  he 
rai^  an  army,  which  he  kept  sufficiently  near  to 
overawe  the  Diet,  and  yet  sufficiently  distant  to 
sive  appearances.  After  long  deliberations,  and  a 
rapid  circulation  both  of  French  and  Spanish 
rainey,  Charles  was  elected  emperor  on  the  28th 
of  June.  Francis  bore  his  disappointment  and  his 
heavy  pecuniary  losses  with  seeming  lightness  of 
heart,  saying  to  the  Spanish  ambassadors  that,  in 
ambition  as  in  love,  a  discarded  suitor,  ought  never 
to  cherish  resentment.     But  notwithstanding  this 


*  Fnaeb  told  Sir  ThomM  Boleyn,  who  was  one  of  Henry's  am- 
•i^Madon,  that  he  woold  spend  three  millions  of  gold  but  he  would 
(•occed. 

t  At  the  tame  time,  howeYer,  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  conTeyed  to 
fiLxiitM  the  most  solemn  assurances  of  Henry's  support,  and  also  (at 
ih»  Mfflc  Ume«or  rerr  nearW  so,)  Paee  recommended  his  master  to 
t'x  elctton.  Fftce  fell  sicK  during  his  negotiations  at  Frankfort 
Ftrai  a  letter  written  to  Wolsev,  at  this  moment,  by  John  Cleric, 
^lenrards  Bi^p  of  Bath  and  Vrells,  it  should  appear,  that  the  car* 
ki-ctl  was  now  averse  to  Henry's  pressini^  his  hopeless  suit.  "As 
VmchiBghb  enterprise  of  the  empire."  writes  Clerk. "  you  may  be 
<i«>07f«l  tlMt  1  haTe  reasoned  as  deeply  as  my  poor  wiu  would  serve 
B^.  Qol  ▼arymg  ftom  your  instructions,  and  that  for  mine  own  ta* 
'4T*tt;  bat  his  grscc  (the  kUig^,  as  me  thinketh,  amsidereth  no 
je  f«riin.  Notwithstanding,  his  grace  said  that  he  wonld  sleep  and 
Aean  1901  tAe  matttr,  a»d  fwe  am  an  anttter  mon  the  woming"^ 
—  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  published  by  his  Majesty's 
'    '    i,A4>,l830. 


hon  moty  he  was  deeply  mortified,  and  he  felt  that 
he  and  Charles  must  be  rivals  for  life.  This, 
however,  in  all  probability  would  have  happened 
even  if  there  had  been  no  imperial  crown  to  con- 
tend for.  Ever  since  Charles  VIII.  had  car- 
ried his  lances  through  the  defiles  of  the  Alps — for 
more  than  twenty  years — there  had  been  a  struggle 
between  the  French  and  the  Spaniards  for  the 
dominion  of  Italy ;  and  it  was  not  likely  that  this 
would  be  given  up  under  two  young,  active,  and 
warlike  princes,  at  a  moment  when  Charles  held 
the  whole  of  the  south  of  that  beautiful  peninsula, 
and  when  Francis  had  obtained  a  firm  footing  on 
the  north  of  it.  And  even  if  this  rich  prize  had 
not  existed,  there  were  abundant  grounds  for 
quarreL  France  claimed  possession  of  Navarre, 
which  had  been  seized  by  Ferdinand,  and  Charles 
laid  claim  to  Burgundy,  which  had  been  wrested 
from  his  grandmother  by  Louis  XI.  And  even 
had  these  particular  sources  of  discord  been  want- 
ing, two  such  neighbours  would  have  been  sure  to 
find  some  others. 

The  eagerness  with  which  each  of  these  rivals 
attempted  to  secure  to  himself  the  friendship  of 
the  King  of  England,  was  flattering  to  the  power 
and  importance  of  the  nation;  but  Henry  was 
utterly  incapable  of  benefiting  either  himself  or  his 
people,  or  the  cause  of  humanity,  by  the  advan- 
tages afforded  him  by  his  enviable  position.  On 
the  6th  of  July  he  ordered  Wolsey  to  draw  up, 
"  as  his  politic  wisdom  should  think  best,"  letters 
of  congratulation  to  Charles  ;*  and  on  the  8th  of 
the  same  month  we  find  Wolsey  stating,  in  a 
letter  to  his  master,  that  De  Hesdin,  Charles's 
ambassador,  complained  that  proper  respect  had 
not  been  paid  in  London  to  this  grand  occasion, 
and  that  the  French  in  London  were  making 
"  dishonourable  bruits  thereof,  to  the  hindrance  of 
the  entire  love  and  amity  established  between  his 
highness  and  the  emperor."  Wolsey  recom- 
mends them  to  assemble  themselves  at  St.  Paul's 
on  the  Sunday  next  coming,  and  also  "  at  night  to 
cause  joy-fires  to  be  made  throughout  the  city,'* 
which  he  considered  the  best  means  of  "  purging 
the  suspicion"  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  "  And 
to  the  intent,"  he  adds,  "  that  the  French  king 
shall  not  take  this  doing  in  ill  part,  I  purpose 
to  make  the  French  ambassador  privy  to  such 
solemnity,  notifying  unto  him,  that,  standing  the 
good  amity  between  your  grace  and  the  emperor, 
you  can  no  less  do,  and  that  you  would  have  made 
semblable  solemnities  and  congratulations  for  the 
honour  of  his  master,  if  he  had  been  advanced  to 
the  said  dignity;  not  doubting  but  the  French 
ambassador  will  take  this  overture  and  direction  in 
good  part."  The  cardinal  also  informed  the  king 
that,  in  order  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  "  ill 
bruits  and  reports  as  might  be  made,"  he  had 
stopped  all  manner  of  passages  in  the  sea  ports — 
which  was  rather  a  common   practice  in   thos 

•  This  letter  to  Wolsej',  in  the  hand- writing  of  Sir  Thom.-u>  More, 
is  preserved  in  tlie  British  Muneum.  and  is  printed  in  Sir  Ylcnry 
Ellis's  ooUeciioo,  and  In  the  State  Papers  published  by  government. 
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dayB.*  It  is  quite  clear  that  both  king  and  mi- 
nister Tt'ished  to  play  a  double  game,  and  to  keep 
on  the  best  of  terms,  for  the  present,  with  both 
Charles  and  Francis.  What  advantages  Henry 
proposed  to  himself  are  not  so  obvious ;  but  Wol- 
sey  had  recently  touched  the  French  king's  money, 
and  was  probably  expecting  more,  while,  with  the 
emperor,  he  was  engaging  for  a  still  higher  prize. 
"When  Francis  requested  the  king  to  fulfil  his 
former  purpose,  and  pass  over  to  the  continent  to  a 
personal  interview,  it  was  agreed  to  give  him  this 
great  sign  of  friendship  and  confidence ;  and  the 
meeting  was  fixed  for  the  following  summer. 
Upon  learning  this  appointment  Charles  was 
greatly  alarmed,  and  his  ambassadors  in  England 
did  all  that  they  could  to  break  it.  But  Henry, 
who  longed  to  display  his  magnificence,  was  firm 
to  bis  purpose,  and,  as  the  time  approached 
(towards  the  end  of  May),  he  removed  with  his 
queen  and  court  from  Greenwich  to  Canterbury. 
He  had  scarcely  collected  his  finery  for  embarka- 
tion at  Dover,  when  he  received  news  that  the 
emperor  was  in  the  Channel.  According  to  the 
commonly  received  account,  Henry  was  taken  by 
surprise,  but  not  so  was  his  minister.  AVolsey 
had  opened  a  secret  negotiation  with  Spain,  where 
the  emperor  was  then  residing,  and  had  concerted 
this  opportune  visit ;  and  Charles  had  granted  his 
"  most  dear  friend"  a  pension  of  1000  ducats, 
secured  upon  two  Spanish  bishoprics.  Wolsey 
was  now  detached  from  Canterbury  with  a  splen- 
did train  to  meet  the  imperial  guest,  who  anchored 
at  Hj  the  on  the  26th  of  May.  The  lord  cardinal 
met  him  on  the  water  in  a  magnificent  barge,  and 
escorted  him  and  his  court  to  the  beach,  where  they 
all  landed  under  a  canopy  glittering  with  gold  and 
embroidery,  and  bearing  the  device  of  the  black 
eagle.  The  illustrious  strangers  were  lodged  in 
Dover  Castle,  whither  Henry,  repaired  to  pay 
his  respects.  He  arrived  by  torch-light,  and 
saluted  and  embraced  the  emperor  very  tenderly. 
They  conferred  together  in  private  during  a  great 
part  of  the  night ;  and  on  the  morrow,  being  Whit- 
Sunday,  they  rode  together  in  great  state  to  Can- 
terbury, the  emperor  always  keeping  the  right 
hand,  and  the  Earl  of  Derby  bearing  the  sword  of 
state  before  them.f  As  they  approached  the  ca- 
thedral they  were  met  by  Wolsey  at  the  head  of  a 
procession  of  the  clergy,  and  conducted  into  the 
church.  The  cathedral,  the  adjoining  monastery, 
and  the  different  buildings  thereto  attached,  and 
which  formed  a  little  town  in  themselves,  were 
then  at  the  height  of  their  glory,  enriched  by  the 
accumulated  donations  of  nearly  a  thousand  years. 
*•  Every  place,"  says  Erasmus,  "  was  enlightened 
with  the  lustre  of  most  precious  stones,  and  the 
church  throughout  abounded  with  more  than  royal 
treasure."  But  it  was  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas 
Becket,  wherein  were  inclosed  the  relics  of  the 
martyr,  that  blazed  like  a  sun  in  the  midst  of 


*  This  long  lettrr  of  Wolaey  !•  pnblUlicd  In  the  State  Faperi,  tma 
•  draft  preMTTed  in  the  Brititli  MiiMom. 
i  prrby.  ii  appears,  was  one  pf  Wolsf  y*s  retiniie. 


brilliant  satellites.  It  was  said  of  this  shrine  that 
it  was  so  embossed  with  jewels  and  enriched  with 
precious  workmanship,  that  gold  was  the  meanest 
thing  about  it.  The  sovereigns,  according  to  pre- 
cedent, laid  their  offerings  on  the  tomb,  and  some 
time  was  -spent  there  in  devotions,  not  only  by  the 
emperor,  but  even  by  him  who  shortly  after  defaced 
the  monument  and  seized  upon  that  infinite  trea- 
sure. From  the  church  they  proceeded  to  the 
palace  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  where  the 
emperor  was  joyfully  welcomed  by  Queen  Cathe- 
rine, who  was  his  aunt.  Here,  too,  Charles  saw,  for 
the  first  time,  Henry's  sister  Mary,  late  Queen- 
Dowager  of  France,  and  now  Duchess  of  Suffolk. 
He  gazed  with  unconcealed  admiration  on  her  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  person ;  and  it  is  said  that,  remem- 
bering how  she  had  been  afHanced  to  him,  he  bitterly 
regretted  the  political  views  by  which  he  had  lost 
such  a  wife,  and  that  these  thoughts  marred  all 
the  splendid  festivities  which  were  got  up  to  do  him 
honour.  But  if  those  tender  feelings  ever  existed 
at  all,  they  must  have  been  of  transient  duration  in 
such  a  mind ;  and  Charles  spent  a  good  part  of 
the  time  of  his  short  visit  in  arranging  fresh 
schemes  of  ambition,  or  in  securing  Wolsey  to  his 
interests.  The  cardinal,  who  considered  every  ad- 
vancement but  as  a  step  to  something  higher, 
sighed  for  the  triple  crown  of  Rome;  and  the 
adroit  emperor  engaged  to  give  him  all  the  weight 
of  his  influence  whenever  the  present  pope  should 
die.  He  also  made  Wolsey  some  magnificent  pre- 
sents, and  conciliated  his  pride  by  treating  him 
with  great  reverence,  and  affecting  to  submit  to 
his  superior  judgment  in  state  affairs.  Three 
days  were  spent  in  this  manner,  and,  on  the  fourth, 
Charles  re-embarked  at  Sandwich,  and  set  sail  for 
his  Netherland  dominions,  well  satisfied  that,  by 
anticipating  and  by  winning  Wolsey,  he  had  pre- 
vented any  evil  consequences  that  might  otherwise 
have  arisen  out  of  the  more  formal  interview  with 
Francis.  On  the  same  day  Henry,  with  the  car- 
dinal, the  queen,  and  the  whole  court,  sailed  for 
Calais  to  keep  that  appointment.  The  place  fixed 
upon,  after  deliberations  of  an  interminable  length, 
was  within  the  English  pale,  between  Guisnes  and 
Ardres.  The  manner  of  meeting  and  the  whole 
regulation  of  the  ceremonial  and  pageant  were  left 
by  both  monarchs  to  Wolsey,  who,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  had  a  decided  genius  for  such  matters. 
Francis  thought  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  the  car- 
dinal by  this  arrangement ;  but  his  making  Wol- 
sey a  master  of  the  ceremonies  could  not  have  an 
equivalent  effect  with  Charleses  promises  to  make 
him  pope.* 

On  the  4th  of  June  (1520)  the  king's  grace,  with 
all  the  lords,  and  the  queen  with  her  train  ^^of 
ladies,  removed  from  Calais  to  the  lordship  royal  of 
Guisnes,  where  a  temnorary  palace  of  wood  had 
been  built  and  decorated  by  eleven  hundred  work- 
men, most  of  them  cunning  artificers  from  Flan- 
ders or  from  Holland.f     "  This  palace  was  set  on 

•  Herbert— HaU.-8tow.~  Godwin. 

t  According  to  one  account,  mrt  of  the  frame  vork  had  been  m«do 
in  England. 
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stages  by  great  cunning  and  sumptuous  work.     At 
the  entering  into  the  palace,  before  the  gate,  on  the 
plain  green  was  built  a  fountain  of  enbowed  work, 
gilt  with  fine  gdd,  at  which  was  seen  the  old  god 
of  wine,  called  Bacchus,  birling  (carousing  at)  the 
wine,  which,  by  conduits  in  the  earth,  ran  to  all 
people  plenteously  with  red,  white,  and  claret  wines, 
over  whose  head  was  written  in  letters  of  Roman, 
in  gold,   *Faicte  bonne  chere  quy  vouura.* 
On  the  other  side  of  the  gate  was  set  up  an  elabo- 
rate column,  supported  by  four  lions,  well  gilt,  en- 
wreathed  with  golden  foliage,  and  surmounted  by 
an  image  of  the  blind  god  Cupid,  with  his  bow 
and  arrows  of  love,  ready,  by  his  seeming,  to  strike 
the  young  people  to  love."     The  building,  within 
which  were  square  courts  and  other  fountains,  was 
in  form  of  a  quadrangle,  each  side  being  one  hun> 
dred  and  twenty-eight  feet  long,    and  having  in 
front  a  figure  of  a  wild  man  with  bow  and  arrows, 
and  underneath  a  motto,  which  Henry  had  chosen 
as   appropriate — "  Cui  adhjsreo  PRiEST  "    (He 
whom  I  support  prevails).    Round  about  the  great 
tower,  and  in  the  windows,  and  on  the  battlements, 
were  placed  images  resembling  men  of  war,  ready 
to  cast  great  stones ;   as  also  images  of  ancient 
princes,  such  bs  "  Hercules,  Alexander,  and  tlie 
like."     The  outside  was  covered  with  sail-cloth, 
which  was  so  painted  as  to  look  like  squared  stone ; 
the  inside  was  hung  with  the  richest  arras.     The 
furniture  and  decorations  of  the  temporary  chapel 
and  apartments  of  state  were  gorgeous  in  the  ex- 
treme.    The  walls  glittered  with  embroidery  and 
jewelp ;  the  altar  and  the  tables  groaned  under  the 
weight  of  massive  plate.*     Francis,  that  he  might 
not  be  outdone,  had  prepared  an  immense  pavilion, 
which  was  chiefly   sustained  by  a  mighty  mast, 
with  ropes  and  tackle  strained  to  steady  it :  the 
exterior,  in  form  of  a  dome,  was  covered  all  over 
with  cloth  of  gold ;    and  in  the  interior,  the  con- 
cavity of  the  sphere  was  lined  with  blue  velvet,  set 
with  stars  in  gold  foil, "  and  the  orbs  of  the  heavens, 
by  the  craft  of  colours  in  the  roof,  were  curiously 
wrought  in  manner  like  the  sky  or  firmament." 
At  each  side  there  was  a  smaller  tent  or  pavilion  of 
the   same  costly  'materials,   the  very  tent  ropes 
being  made  of  blue  silk  twisted  with  gold  of  Cy- 
pinis.     But  there  arose  a  most  impetuous  and  tem- 
pestuous wind,  which  broke  asunder  the   ropes, 
and  laid  all  this  bravery  in  the  dirt ;  and  Francis 
was   obliged  to  take  up  his  lodging  in  an  old 
castle  near  the  town   of  Ardres.      As  soon    as 
the   two    kings  were  settled  in  their  respective 
residences,  "  the  Reverend  Father  Lord  Thomas 
Wolsey,  cardinal  and  legate  A  Latere,  as  the  king's 
high  ambassador,  rode  with  noble  repair  of  lords, 
gentlemen,  and  prelates,  to  the  French  court  at 
Ardres,  where  the  same  lord  cardinal  was  highly 
entertained  of  the  French  king."     The  Frenchmen 
were  so  struck  witli  Wolsey's  pomp  and  splendour, 
that  they  afterwards  '*  made  books,  show'ing  the 
triumphant  doings  of  the  cardinal's  royalty ;  as,  of 
the  number  of  his  gentlemen,  knights,  and  lords, 

•  Hall. 


all  in  crimson  velvet,  with  marvellous  number  of 
chains  of  gold, — the  multitude  of  horses,  mules, 
coursers,  and  carriages  that  went  before  him  with 
sumpters  and  coffers, — his  great  silver  crosses 
and  pillars, — ^his  embroidered  cushions, — and  his 
host  of  servants,  as  yeomen  and  grooms,  all  clad 
in  scarlet."  At  the  same  moment  that  Wolsey 
visited  Francis,  a  deputation  of  French  nobles 
waited  upon  Henry.  The  cardinal,  who  had 
'*full  power  and  authority  to  affirm  and  con- 
firm, bind  and  unbind  whatsoever  should  be  in 
question,"  even  as  if  the  king  his  master  were 
there  present,  spent  two  whole  days  in  arranging 
an  additional  treaty  with  the  French  sovereign. 
Francis,  whose  heart  was  beyond  the  Alps,  readily 
agreed  to  pay  a  high  price  for  the  neutrality  of 
England  in  the  war  which  he  saw  was  inevitable : 
he  renewed  the  recent  marriage  treaty,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  money  there  promised,  bound 
himself  and  his  successors  to  pay  to  Henry  and 
his  successors  the  yearly  sum  of  100,000  crowns, 
in  the  event  of  the  said  marriage  between  their 
children  being  solemnised,  and  the  issue  of  that 
marriage  seated  on  the  English  throne.  To  do 
away  with  the  jealousy  which  had  long  existed 
between  France  and  England  on  the  subject  of 
Scotland,  he  consented  that  the  affairs  of  that  coun- 
try should  be  referred  to  the  friendly  arbitration  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey  and  his  own  mother,  Louisa  of 
Savoy.  Henry,  it  appears,  wished  to  have  the 
Scots  at  his  mercy ;  but  Francis  was  not  prepared 
to  abandon,  even  upon  paper,  those  old  allies,  who 
had  lost  their  king  and  the  flower  of  their  nobility 
in  making  a  generous  diversion  when  France  was 
invaded  by  the  English  and  the  Swiss. 

When  the  business  was  over,  Henry,  apparelled 
in  a  garment  of  cloth  of  silver  of  damask,  ribbed 
with  cloth  of  gold,  and  riding  on  a  courser  capa- 
risoned "  in  a  marvellous  vesture,  the  trapper  being 
of  fine  gold  in  bullion,  curiously  wrought,"  and 
with  all  his  nobles  gaudily  dressed  and  mounted, 
went  forth  to  meet  his  brother  of  France.  They 
met  at  last  (on  the  1th  of  June)  in  the  valley  of 
Andren,  where  a  gorgeous  tent  had  been  pitched 
for  the  occasion.  On  their  first  approach  Henry's 
retinue  were  somewhat  disquieted  by  seeuig  that 
they  were  outnumbered  by  the  suite  of  Francis, 
and  there  was  a  whisper  that  treachery  might  be 
in  the  wind.  But  these  apprehensions  were  put 
to  flight  by  the  free  and  frank  bearing  of  the 
French  monarch.  As  had  been  previously  ar- 
ranged, in  order  to  get  over  a  delicate  point  of 
precedency,  the  two  kings  saluted  and  embraced 
on  horseback.  Francis  spoke  first,  saying,  "  My 
dear  brother  and  cousin,  thus  far  to  my  pain  have 
I  travelled  to  see  you  personally.  I  think  verily 
that  you  esteem  me  as  I  am,  and  that  I  am  not 
unworthy  to  be  your  aid.  The  realms  and  seignior- 
ies in  my  possession  demonstrate  the  extent  of 
my  power."  To  this,  Henry  graciously  replied, 
"  Neither  your  realms  nor  other  the  places  of  your 
power  are  a  matter  of  my  regard,  but  the  steadfast- 
ness and  loyal  keeping  of  promises  comprised  in 
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charters  between  you  and  me.  I  never  saw  prince 
with  my  eyes  that  might  of  my  heart  be  more  be- 
loved ',  and  for  your  love  have  1  passed  the  seas 
into  the  farthest  frontier  of  my  kingdoms  to  see 
you."  The  two  monarchs  dismounted  together, 
aod  walked  ann-in-arm  into  the  tent,  where  they 
partook  of  a  costly  banquet.  After  they  had  ended, 
and  spice  and  wine  had  been  served  up  in  the 
tent,  "  ipocras  was  chief  drink,  of  plenty  to  all 
that  would  drink  outside."  The  kings  then  came 
out  of  the  tent,  when  Henry*B  favoured  historian 
obtained  a  near  view  of  the  person  and  the  clothes 
(which  seemed  to  him  of  more  importance)  of  the 
French  monarch.  "  The  said  Francis,"  says  he, 
'^  is  a  goodly  prince,  stately  of  countenance  and 
merry  of  cheer;  brown  coloured,  great  eyes,  high 
nosed,  bisc  lipped,  fair  breasted  and  shouldered, 
with  small  legs  and  long  feet."* 

Several  months  before  this  meeting,  it  had  been 
proclaimed,  by  sound  of  brazen  trumpet,  in  all  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe,  that  the  Kings  of  France 
and  England,  as  brothers  in  arms,  would  hold 
solemn  jousts  and  tournays,  and  defend  the  field 
against  all  knights.  An  iuclosure,  called  the  camp, 
had  been  prepared  at  great  cost  for  these  chivalrous 
conflicts.  It  vrna  900  feet  long,  and  320  feet 
broad,  defended  with  broad  moats,  and  partially 
siin-ounded  with  scaffolds  and  galleries  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  two  queens  and  the  ladies  of 
their  courts.  In  the  midst  of  the  arena  was  an 
artificial  mound,  and  on  the  mound  were  raised 
two  artificial  trees — a  hawthorn  for  England, 
and  a  raspberry,  symbolical  of  France  —  with 
their  stems  and  branches  lovingly  interlaced.  At 
the  entrance  to  the  camp  were  two  tents,  richly 
adorned,  for  the  two  kings,  wherein  they  armed 
themselves,  and  took  their  ease  after  their  martial 
exercises;  and  close  at  hand  were  two  great  cel- 
lar? brim-full  of  wine,  which  was  as  free  to  all 
men  as  the  water  of  the  fountain.  On  the  1 1th  of 
June  the  jousts  were  opened — the  queens  having 
taken  their  places.  Catherine  was  most  brilliantly 
equipped,  her  very  foot-cloth  being  powdered  with 
pearla.  The  kings  rode  together  to  the  mound, 
Henry  having  for  his  aids  Charles  Brandon  Duke 
•f  Suffolk,  the  Marquess  of  Dorset,  Sir  William 
Kingston,  Sir  Richard  Jernuigham,  Sir  Giles 
C'apell,  Mr.  Nicholas  Carew,  and  Mr.  Anthony 
Knevitt ;  and  Francis  having  for  his  aids  the  Lords 
of  Sl  Pol,  Montmorency,  Biron,  and  other  noble 
wntlemen.  The  shield  of  Henry,  bearing  the 
&nu8  of  England  within  the  garter,  was  hung 
ui)on  one  tree ;  and  the  shield  of  Francis,  bearing 
the  arms  of  France  within  a  collar  of  his  order  of 
^^t.  Michael,  was  suspended  on  the  other.  Many 
illu^triuus  knights  from  different  countries  entered 
the  lists  as  challengers ;  and  then  the   trumpets 

*  ITiQ.  Tbo«e  who  remember  U>e  spirited,  intellectual-looking 
F-oTtnit  of  Prftneit.  painteil  by  Titian.  wQl  b«  inclined  to  think  that 
Ui»  »aBsUi«t  lu*  acareely  done  the  Freuch  king  justice.  But  beyond 
Wf-^ni*.  and  dresses,  and  feasts.  HaU  was  wholly  out  of  his  depth. 
He  «ss.  Botwitbstanding,  a  proper  historian  fur  such  a  king  as 
Hror)  vni. ;  and  tb«reTs  no  haring  a  correct  notion  of  the  solemn 
tr.flpt  which  SWrtl  op  so  large  a  part  of  this  reifni  without  referrujg 
^  Qu  pottdcnoi  acnteiifiet  and  elaborate  descriptions.  , 


brayed^  and  the  mock  combats  began.  Such  was 
the  address  of  the  two  monarchs,  or  such  the  prac- 
tical flattery  of  their  opponents,  that  they  fought 
five  battles  each  day,  and  invariably  came  off  vic- 
torious. Six  days  were  spent  in  tilting  with, 
lances,  two  in  tourneys  with  the  broad  sword  on 
horseback,  and  the  two  last  in  fighting  on  foot 
at  the  barriers.  The  feats  of  the  combatants 
were  registered  in  a  book,  wherein  the  heralds 
were  not  likely  to  permit  the  exploits  of  kings  to 
lose  by  their  modesty  of  expression.  The  Eng- 
lish being  much  given  to  wrestling,  some  of  the 
meaner  sort  amused  themselves  in  that  manner; 
and  Henry,  who  had  cultivated  all  kinds  of  sports 
and  exercises,  one  day  challenged  his  brother  of 
France  to  try  a  fall  with  him,  and  caught  hold  of 
his  collar.  Francis,  who  was  very  agile,  threw  his 
grace.  Henry  rose,  and  demanded  his  revenge, 
but  the  by-standers  discreetly  interfered. 

No  pageantry  or  outward  show  of  friendship  could 
reconcile  the  ancient  jealousies  of  the  two  nations, 
or  even  remove  their  mutual  suspicions.  The  Eng- 
lish, as  Comines  has  told  us,  had  usually  been  very 
careless  and  confiding  in  matters  of  conference  and 
interviews;  but  the  court  of  Henry  was  certainly  not 
so  on  the  present  occasion.  Francis,  on  the  contrary, 
who,  with  all  his  faults,  had  a  certain  generosity 
and  nobleness  of  disposition,  grew  weary  of  these 
suspicions  and  cautions,  and  made  a  remarkable 
effort  to  put  an  end  to  them,  and  break  through  the 
barriers  of  etiquette.  Early  one  morning,  without 
saying  a  word  to  his  courtiers,  he  rode  to  the  Eng- 
lish quarters  attended  only  by  a  page  and  two  gen- 
tlemen. He  presented  himself  to  Henry,  who  was 
still  in  bed,  telling  him,  in  a  playful  manner,  that 
he  was  now  his  prisoner.  Henry,  touched  by  this 
mark  of  confidence,  leaped  out  of  bed,  thanked 
him,  and  tlurew  a  splendid  collar  over  his  neck. 
Francis,  in  return,  presented  Henry  with  a  rich 
bracelet  The  Freuch  king,  still  further  to  testify 
his  friendly  humour,  insisted  upon  helping  his 
grace  of  England  to  put  on  his  clothes ;  and  he 
warmed  his  shirt,  spread  out  his  hose,  and  trussed 
his  points.  This  done,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and 
rode  homewards.  As  he  drew  near  Ardres  he  met 
some  of  his  court  and  his  brave  and  faithful  friend 
Fleuranges,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  reprove  him. 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  "I  am  right  glad  to  see  you  back 
again ;  but  let  me  tell  you,  my  master,  that  you 
were  a  fool  to  do  the  thing  you  have  done  ;  and 
ill  luck  betide  those  who  advised  you  to  it." 
'*  And  that  was  nobody— the  thought  was  all  my 
own,  and  could  have  come  from  no  other  head," 
replied  the  light-hearted  king.* 

Henry  could  scarcely  do  less  than  return  this 
visit  in  the  like  confiding  and  unceremonious 
manner ;  and,  after  this,  tlie  intercourse  between 
the  two  courts  was  more  familiar.  There  were  ban- 
quets and  balls,  masking  and  mumming,  in  which 
the  ladies  and  the  two  kings  played  their  parts — 
Henry  being  especially  fond  of  masquerades  and 
fantastic  disguisings  of  his  person.     "But,"  says 

•  Memoirct  de  Fleuranges. 
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an  old  historian,  who  moralises  his  theme,  '^  plea- 
furea  must  have  their  intermission, — and  kings,  if 
not  by  their  greatness,  are  by  their  affairs  severed/' 
After  consuming  a  fortnight  Henry  returned  to 
Calais,  and  Francis  went  towards  Paris.  The 
most  lasting  effect  produced  by  the  ^^  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold,"  as  the  interview  and  the  place 
vherc  it  was  held  were  afterwards  called,  was  the 
niin  of  many  of  the  nobility  both  English  and 
French,  who,  in  their  insane  rivalry,  contracted 
f  Dormous  debts.  Of  the  French  it  was  said  that 
many  of  them  carried  their  entire  estates  on  their 
backs.* 

The  first  thing  Henry  did  when  the  gaudy  pla^ 
was  over  was,  to  go  to  Gravelines,  and  pay  a  visit 
to  the  more  sober-minded  emperor,  who  had  pre- 
vented his  noble  subjects  from  attending  the  meet- 
ing and  ruining  themselves  in  shows  and  tourna- 
ments. Charles  accompaiiied  him  back  to  Calais, 
to  pay,  as  was  given  out,  his  respects  to  his  dear 
aunt  Catherine,  but,  in  reality,  to  concert  measures 
vith  those  who  had  so  recently  pledged  themselves 
to  his  rival  Francis.  Tlic'  French  were  most 
anxious  to  discover  what  passed,  and  employed 
»pies,  who  got  access  to  the  royal  palace  in  the  dis- 
piise  of  maskers;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  their 
ingenuity  was  rewarded  with  any  important  disco- 
very. La  Roche,  the  avowed  ambassador  of 
Fmncis,  went  to  work  in  a  more  open  manner,  and 
okained  an  audience  of  the  king  and  emperor 
together ;  but  Henry  put  him  off  with  general  ex- 
pressions, and  Charles  eluded  his  demands  with 
l(?s  ceremony.  After  spending  three  days  at 
Calais,  the  emperor  rode  back  to  his  Flemish 
dominions  **  mounted  on  a  brave  horse  covered 
with  a  cloth  of  gold,  richly  beset  with  stones,  which 
the  king  had  given  him.  And  he  would  oflen 
fpeak  of  his  aunt  Catherine's  happiness,  that  was 
matched  to  so  magnificent  a  prince.**  Before  he 
<lf'parted  he  flattered  the  vanity  of  his  dear  uncle 
by  appointing  bira  umpire  to  settle  every  difference 
that  might  arise  between  himself  and  Francis ; — a 
cheap  appointment,  for  Charles  could  never  in- 
tend to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  such  an  inferior 
niind,  except  in  so  far  as  his  aWards  might  be 
wholly  favourable  to  himself.  After  spending  a 
f  w  more  dxys  at  Calais,  Henry  and  his  court  em- 
harked  for  Dover,  and  then  returned  *'  all  safe  in 
^tly,  hut  empty  in  purse,"  to  London.f 

Although,  in  these  despotic  times,  it  was  dan- 
rroas  to  oppose  or  criticise  the  tastes  of  the  king, 
there  were  not  wanting  men  who  expressed  their 
t  approbation  of  the  ruinous  and  useless  expense 
ir.to  which  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom  had  been 
h'\  for  the  getting  up  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
C>  jM.  Among  these  murmurers  one  of  the  loudest 
« :^8  Edward  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  son 
c)f  that  weak  and  vacillating  duke  who,  after  helping 
Richaid  III.  to  seize  the  crown,  raised  an  insurrec- 
tion against  him,  in  which  he  lost  his  head,  like  a 
i*j*j\  and  coward,  t    But,  though  Buckingham  was 

•  HaU.*I>«  Bellay.— Pol)dora  VirgU.— Godwin.' 
t  IML.-Goil«tev-E>«  BaUay,  .  I  8m  ante,  p.  IS?. 


marked  out  for  destny^tion  immediately  after 
Henry's  return  from  the  continent,  it  was  not 
solely  on  account  of  his  criticism,  for  he  had  long 
been  an  object  of  jealousy  and  suspicion,  though 
thp  king  pretended  a  great  affection  for  him,  and 
appointed  him  to  several  high  offices  about  the 
court.  The  origin  of  the  duke's  misfortunes  was 
his  connexion  with  royalty,  and  his  descent  from 
the  ancient  line  of  the  rhintagenets.*  His  next 
misfortune  was  his  wealth,  for  he  was  one  of  the 
richest  subjects  in  England.  He  kept  a  splendid 
and  hospitable  house,t  and  was  exceedingly  popular, 
not  only  with  his  servants  and  retainers,  but  with 
the  nation  at  large.  He  had  several  of  those 
virtues  which  it  was  customary  to  consider  as  pecu- 
liarly English :  he  was  open-handed  and  open- 
hearted  ;  frank  and  free  spoken,  almost  to  blunt- 
ness  ;  and,  unlike  his  father,  he  was  bold  and  firm, 
and  not  destitute  of  talent.  His  credulity  in 
matters  of  prophecy  was  a  folly  common  to  his  age. 
About  eight  years  before,  when  the  king  was  pre- 
paring that  expedition  which  was  to  conquer 
France,  and  which  ended  in  the  taking  of  two 
useless  towns,  the  duke  became  acquainted  with 
one  Hopkins,  a  Carthusian  friar,  who  had  gained 
reputation  as  a  fortune-teller.  The  friar,  it  is  said, 
predicted' to  him  (which,  considering  the  caution  of 
Henry,  and  the  rashness  of  James,  he  might  have 
done  without  consulting  the  stars)  that  the  king  of 
England  would  return  nome  safe  from  France,  and 
that  the  king  of  Scots  would  surely  perish  if  he 
crossed  the  borders.  The  fulfilment  of  both  pro- 
phecies raised  the  monk's  fame,  and  with  it  the 
credulity  of  Buckingham,  who,  thereafter,  had  fre- 
quent and  familiar  intercourse  with  the  prophet. 
The  monk,  seeing  that  the  duke  was  mindful  of 
his  royal  descent,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  king  had 
no  sons,  began  to  foresee  that  there  was  something 
wonderfully  high  in  the  destinies  of  young  Stafford, 
the  duke's  heir.  In  other  words,  it  seems  he 
hinted  that  the  duke's  son  would  be  Henry's  suc- 
cessor on  the  throne.  For  so  great  an  effect  as  the 
judicial  murder  of  this  popular  noblemen  people 
naturally  sought  a  variety  of  causes.  "  Being  yet 
a  child,"  says  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  **  I  have 
heard  ancient  men  say  that  by  his  bravery  of 
apparel  and  sumptuous  feasts,  he  exasperated  the 
king,  with  whom,  in  these  things,  he  seemed  to 
contend."  Another  cause  assigned  was  the  enmity 
of  Wolsey,  without  whose  advice,  it  was  believed, 
the  king  never  undertook  anything :  and  though 
the  cardinal  was  not  a  man  of  blood,  he  may  have 
contributed  to  the  present  execution,  his  dislike  of 
the  duke  being  notorious.  "  For  he  (Buckingham) 
could  by  no  means  bear  with  the  intolerable  pride 
of  the  cardinal,  whose  hatred  not  improbably 
proved  fatal  unto  him,  rather  than  did  the  king's 

*  Baeklngbamniniiicfrom  ABiieP«iitegenH.flanght«rorThoaiat 
of  Woodttoek,  fhika  of  Oloaerstar,  a  aon  of  £4«rard  III.,  imd  alto 
traced  throagh  John  of  Gaunt.  Duke  of  Laneakter.  He  was  here- 
dtianr  High  Constable  of  Kngland. 

f  Ilenry.  it  appeart,  was  at  itmea  his  guest  at  his  splendid  ieat  of 
Peoshurst.  Richard  Paee,  in  a  letter  to  Wolsey.  vnu«n  firon  that 
place  in  1519.  aays.  "  The  Dnke  of  Buckingham  naketh  nnto  the 
klog.  here,  ezcelknt  cheer."— Sute  Papera. 
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displeasure ;  for  many  times  princes  are  with  less 
danger  offended  than  their  minions.  There  goes  a 
tale,  that  the  duke  once  holding  the  hasin  to  the 
king,  the  cardinal,  when  the  king  had  done,  pre- 
sently dipped  his  hands  in  the  same  water :  the 
duke,  disdaining  to  debase  himself  to  the  service 
of  a  priest,  shed  the  water  in  his  shoes.  The  car- 
dinal, therewith  incensed,  threatened  him  that  he 
would  sit  upon  kis  skirts,^^* 

One  cause,  however,  is  quite  sufficient  to  account 
for  what  followed ;  and  Henry,  who,  eight  years 
before,  had  cut  off  the  head  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 
for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  his  royal  birth,  was 
not  likely,  now  that  he  had  become  much  more 
jealous  and  tyrannical,  to  be  more  scrupulous  or 
tender  with  regard  to  Buckingham.  He  had  also 
taken  great  offence  at  the  duke's  augmenting  the 
number  of  his  retainers,  and,  a  short  time  before 
leaving  England  for  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold, 
he  had  summoned  to  that  most  arbitrary  tribunal, 
the  Star  Chamber,  Sir  William  Bulmer,  who  was 
taxed,  as  with  a  high  'crime  and  misdemeanor, 
with  having  deserted  the  king's  household  to  take 
service  in  that  of  Buckingham.  Sir  William  was 
made  to  confess  his  misdemeanor,  and  to  beg 
pardon  on  his  knees.  Henry  granted  his  pardon 
to  the  knight,  but  made  use  of  certain  ambiguous 
expressions,  sounding  very  like  a  threat,  against 
the  duke. 

A.D.  1521. — Buckingham,  who  was  living  quietly 
on  his  estate  of  Thornbury,  in  Gloucestershire, 
was  now  suddenly  invited  to  court.  The  duke, 
suspecting  no  mischief,  obeyed  the  summons,  and 
started  on  his  journey,  not  observing  for  some  time 
that  he  was  closely  followed  by  .three  knights  of 
the  king's  body-guard,  "and  a  secret  power  of 
servants-at-arms. "  His  suspicions  were  first 
awakened  at  Windsor,  where  he  lodged  for  the 
night,  and  where  he  saw  the  "  same  three  knights 
lying  close  by."  He  was  also  treated  with  marked 
disrespect  by  a  creature  of  the  court,  one  Thomas 
Ward,  "  who  was  gentleman  harbinger  to  the 
kingi"  and  the  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  "his 
meat  would  not  down."  The  whole  management 
of  the  arrest  is  marked  with  a  detestable  treachery, 
worthy  of  the  worst  of  times.  Before  inveigling 
the  duke  to  court,  Henry  had  thrown  one  Perk, 
that  nobleman's  chancellor,  into  the  Tower,  in  the 
view  of  extorting  from  him  confessions  injurious 
to  his  master.  From  Windsor  Buckingham  rode 
slowly  on  to  Westminster,  where  he  took  his  barge 
in  order  to  row  down  to  Greenwich,  where  the 
court  then  was.  He  stopped  on  his  way  at  my 
Lord  Cardinal's  bridge,t  where  he  landed  with 
four  or  five  of  his  servants,  and  desired  to  speak 
with  Wolsey  :  "  but  he  was  answered  how  my  lord 
was  diseased  (indisposed)."  "  Well,"  said  the 
duke,  "  yet  will  I  drink  of  my  lord's  wine  as  I 
pass :"  and  then  a  gentleman  of  my  Lord  Car- 
dinal's brought  the  duke  with  much  reverence  into 

•  Bivhop  Ooflwin. 

-f  The  quay,  or  Jetty,  at  York  Uoase.    Tlio  quays  on  the  river  side 
were  called  bridges. 


the  cellar,  where  the  duke  drank.  But  when  he 
saw  and  perceived  no  cheer  to  him  was  made,  he 
changed  colour,  and  so  departed."* 

As  he  descended  the  Thames,  and  drew  near  the 
city,  his  barge  was  hailed  and  boarded  by  Sir 
Henry  Marney,  captain  of  the  body-guard,  and  a 
company  of  yeomen  of  the  guard,  who  attached 
him  as  a  traitor  in  the  king's  name.  The  duke 
was  carried  on  shore,  and  conveyed  through 
Thames-street  to  the  Tower,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment and  regret  of  the  people.  This  was  on  the 
16th  of  April.  On  the  13th  of  May  he  was  put 
upon  his  trial  as  a  peer,  but  not  before  a  fidl  house 
assembled  in  a  parliamentary  manner.  Seventeen 
peers  chosen  by  the  king,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
as  High  Steward,  constituted  the  tribunal.  He 
was  charged  with  tempting  Friar  Hopkins  to  make 
traitorous  prophecies,  by  means  of  messages  and 
personal  conferences  ;  with  having  tampered  with 
the  king's  servants  and  yeomen  of  the  guard,  by 
means  of  presents  and  promises ;  with  having 
said,  when  he  was  reprimanded  for  retaining  Sir 
William  Bulmer,  that  if  his  arrest  had  been  ordered 
he  would  have  plunged  his  dagger  into  the  king's 
heart ;  and  with  having  declared  his  determination, 
in  the  event  of  the  king's  death,  to  cut  off  the 
heads  of  the  Lord  Cardinal  and  some  others,  and 
then  to  seize  the  government.  At  first  Buck- 
ingham pleaded  that  nothing  in  the  indictment 
amounted  to  an  overt  act,  and  that,  therefore,  even 
in  the  showing  of  the  prosecution,  there  was  no 
guilt  of  treason :  but  Fineux,  the  chief  justice,  laid 
it  down  as  good  law  that  there  was  treason  in 
imagining  the  death  of  the  king,  and  that  words 
spoken  without  any  overt  act  were  evidence  enough. 
The  duke,  then,  with  great  force  and  eloquence, 
replied  to  the  indictment  charge  by  charge,  denied 
his  guilt  in  every  particular,  and  boldly  demanded 
to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses.  Hopkins  the 
prophet,  De  la  Court  his  confessor,  Perk  his  chan- 
cellor, and  Sir  Charles  Knevitt  his  own  cousin ^ 
and  formerly  his  steward^  were  brought  into  cjurt. 
All  these  individuals  had  been  thrown  into  the 
Tower,  where,  according  to  the  dark  practices  of 
those  days,  they  may  have  been  tortured,  or  threat- 
ened with  torture,  or  corrupted  by  money  and  pro- 
mises. They  all  persisted  in  their  story  ;  but  the 
most  determined  evidence  against  him  was  that  of 
his  cousin  Knevitt.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  rose  to 
prenounce  sentence,  for  the  seventeen  peers  (as 
might  have  been  expected)  unanimously  found 
him  guilty ;  and  the  hardy  soldier,  the  victor  of 
Flodden  Field,  though  he  had  not  virtue  enough 
to  oppose  a  jealous  tyrant,  wept  like  a  child  as  he 
spoke.  Buckingham  replied,  with  a  manly  voice, 
"  My  Lord  of  Norfolk,  you  have  said  to  me  as  a 
traitor  should  be  said  unto ;  but  I  was  never  none. 
Still,  my  lords,  I  nothing  malign  you  for  that  you 
have  done  unto  me.  May  the  eternal  God  forgive 
you  my  death,  as  I  do.  I  shall  never  sue  to  the 
king  for  life,  howbeit  he  is  a  gracious  prince,  and 
more  grace  may  come  from  him  than  I  desire 
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I  desire  yon,  my  lords,  and  all  my  fellows,  to  pray 
for  me."  The  edge  of  the  axe  was  then  turned 
towards  him,  and  he  was  led  to  his  harge,  where 
Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  treating  him  with  respect,  re- 
quested him  to  take  his  usual  seat  on  the  cushions 
and  the  carpet  prepared  for  him  in  the  hoat ;  hut 
be  declined,  saying,  **  When  I  came  to  Westmin- 
ster I  was  Duke  of  Buckingham,  but  now  I  am 
nothing  but  Edward  Stafford,  the  poorest  wretch 
alive."  He  persisted  in  his  resolution  not  to  im- 
plore the  king's  mercy,  and  on  the  17th  of  May 
the  sheriflb  led  him  from  his  dungeon  to  the 
scaffold  on  Tower-hiU.  He  was  as  undaunted  in 
sight  of  the  block  as  he  had  been  before  his  judges ; 
a»d  he  died  as  brave  men  die — firmly  and  meekly, 
without  bravado.  As  his  head  fell  on  the  scaffold 
the  people  groaned  and  lamented,  for  they  were 
not  yet  brutalised  by  the  frequent  spectacle  of  such 
executions.  "  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul !" 
exclahns  one  who  reported  his  trial ;  "  for  he  was 
a  most  wise  and  noble  prince,  and  the  mirror  of 
all  courtesy."* 

It  was  while  the  blood  of  Buckingham  was 
fresh  upon  him  that  Henry  set  himself  up  as  the 
defender  and  champion  of  the  holy  (Roman) 
mother  church.  The  history  of  the  Reformation, 
which  was  begun  by  Luther  in  earnest  in  the  year 
1517,  and  which  worked  such  an  amazing  change 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  will  be  treated  in  its  proper 
place.  It  is  enough  to  state  here  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  great  reformer  had  been  eagerly  re- 
ceived by  many  minds  in  England,  where  a  respect 
for  the  Catholic  clergy  had  long  been  on  the 
decline,  and  wliere  the  seed,  before  scattered  by 
Wycliffe,  had  never  been  entirely  extirpated.  On 
the  14th  of  May,  1521,  Wolsey  issued  orders  to 
all  the  bishops  of  England  to  seize  all  heretical 
h)i>ks,  or  books  containing  Martin  Luther's  errors ; 
ti)  give  notice  in  all  the  churches,  at  time  of  high 
masj,  that  any  person  having  such  books,  and 
failing  to  deliver  them  up  within  fifteen  days, 
would  incur  the  pain  of  excommunication ;  and 
aUo  to  affix  on  the  doors  of  their  cathedrals,  and 
of  the  parish  churches  in  their  several  dioceses,  a 
list  of  Luther's  chief  heresies,  that  people  might 
have  the  opportunity  of  reading  them  and  avoiding 
them.  Od  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  three  days 
after  Buckingham's  execution,  Henry  wrote,  with 
his»  own  hand,  a  fiery  letter  to  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
denouncing  "  this  fire  which  hath  been  kindled  by 
Luther,  and  fiinned  by  the  arts  of  the  devil ;"  and 
calling  upon  Louis,  as  a  good  Christian,  to  exter- 
minate Luther,  and  bum  both  him  and  his  books. 
**  To  the  accomplishment  of  which  work,"  he  adds, 
"  at  once  so  sacred  and  so  acceptable  to  God,  we 
ro<)8t  readily,  and  from  the  heart,  offer  you,  of  our 
Myal  favour,  patronage,  assistance,  and  even,  if 
ntre<8ary,  our  blood.  And  so  we  bid  you  happily 
fdrewell."t 

But,  as  Henrv  had  not  the  power  to  bum  the 
reformer,  he  took  up  the  pen  of  controversy,  being 

•  J«UTrW«.— nefbert.-HalU— stow.— Holinthed. 
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led  thereto  by  a  wish  of  showing  his  scholastic 
learning  and  of  pleasing  the  court  of  Rome,  which, 
on  a  former  occasion,  when  Louis  XII.  was  lying 
under  ban,  had  threatened  to  deprive  the  French 
kings  of  their  title  of  "  Most  Christian,"  and  to 
give  it  to  Henry  and  his  successors,  the  kings  of 
England.  Another  incentive  was  found  in  the 
fact  that  Luther  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Henry's  favourite  author.  Thus 
animated,  and  with  plenty  of  priests  and  able 
scholars  to  supply  fuel  to  his  zeal  and  give  pole- 
mical point  to  his  pen,  Henry  wrote  his  celebrated 
defence  of  the  Seven  Sacraments,  which,  as  he 
fondly  conceived,  smashed  Luther  and  all  his  doc- 
trines. In  the  month  of  October,  Clark,  the 
English  ambassador  at  Rome,  presented  this  book 
to  the  pope  in  full  consistory ;  and  Leo  X.,  after 
giving  himself  leisure  to  read  the  treatise,  was 
pleased  to  declare,  in  an  express  bull,  that  he 
found  it  sprinkled  with  the  dew  of  ecclesiastical 
grace,  and  that  he  rendered  thanks  to  God  for 
having  inspired  the  king  to  write  it  for  the  defence 
of  the  blessed  faith.  In  the  same  bull  he  formally 
conferred  upon  Henry  the  title  of  "  Defender  of 
the  Faith,"  as  a  glorious  and  christianly  addition 
to  his  other  styles .» 

While  Henry  was  thus  seeking  distinction  by 
the  pen,  Francis  and  Charles  were  fighting  for 
worldly  dominion.  The  French  king  was  the  first 
to  draw  the  sword.  Encouraged  by  a  formidable 
revolt  of  the  Spaniards  against  the  despotic  govern- 
ment of  Charles,  he  marched  an  army  to  the  crest 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and,  in  fifteen  days,  overran  the 
kingdom  of  Navarre.  Thus  far  the  insurgents  of 
Spain  looked  on  with  indifference ;  but  when  the 
French  rashly  crossed  the  frontiers  of  Castile  the 
Spaniards  of  all  parties  flew  to  arms,  and  not  only 
drove  them  back,  but  also  recovered  Navarre  in 
less  than  a  fortnight.  At  the  same  time  Francis 
and  his  auxiliaries  threatened  the  emperor  with  an 
invasion  of  the  Netherlands.  But  the  French 
king  was  not  more  successful  in  the  north  than  in 
the  south;  and,  to  increase  his  embarrassmenta, 
Leo  X.  threw  up  his  alliance  and  contracted  a  new 
one  with  the  emperor.  At  this  crisis  Francis 
applied  for  the  friendly  mediation  of  Henry,  who 
immediately  engaged  to  act  as  a  most  impartial 
umpire,  and  then  sent  Wolsey,  not  to  negotiate 
a  peaceful  and  honourable  arrangement,  but  to  con- 
cert measures  with  Charles  for  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  French  monarchy.  The  cardinal 
arbitrator, — for  the  whole  business  was  intrusted 
to  him, — embarked  at  Dover  on  the  SOth  of  July, 
and  landed  on  the  same  day  at  Cahiis  with  a  mag- 
nificent train,  including  lords,  bishops,  doctors 
learned  in  the  law,  and  knights  and  squires  out  of 
number.  At  Calais  he  was  met  by  ambassadors 
from  Charles  and  by  ambassadors  from  Francis, 
and  of  course  he  found  the  pretensions  of  these 
diplomatists  irreconcilable.  Upon  this,  with  the 
alleged  design  of  disposing  the  emperor  to  more 
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pacific  measures,  but  with  ibe  real  intention  of 
completing  the  hoetile  league  against  France,  he 
repaired  in  all  his  pomp  to  the  city  of  Bruges, 
where  Charles  received  him  with  wonderful  respect.* 
*^  And  here,'*  says  a  striking  old  writer,  *'  perhaps 
it  would  not  be  amiss  (in  regard  of  these  times) 
to  let  the  reader  know  the  pomp  and  slate  of  this 
cardinal, — how  many  gentlemen  attended  him 
apparelled  with  velvet  and  adorned  with  gold 
cnains;  and  then  how  many  were  clothed  in 
scarlet  coats,  the  skirts  whereof  were  guarded  with 
velvet  the  fuU  breadth  of  a  hand.  But  let  the 
reader  guess  Hercules's  stature  by  the  length  of 
his  foot.  Such  was  the  bravery  of  his  attendants 
that,  in  Christwiem,t  King  of  Denmark,  and  other 
princes  then  residing  at  Bruges,  it  bred  amaze-* 
ment.  It  was  also  reported  that  he  was,  by  gentle- 
men  of  the  first  rank,  served  on  the  knee,  a  kind 
of  state  which  Germany  had  yet  never  known. 
He  spent  a  huge  mass  of  money  in  that  embassage, 
not  against  his  will ;  for  he  by  all  means  sought 
the  emperor's  favour,  hoping  that  Leo  X.,  although 
much  younger  than  he,  eith^  cut  off  by  treachery 
or  his  own  intemperance,  might  leave  the  world 
before  him ;  and  then  were  it  no  hard  matter  for 
him,  being  under-propped  by  (he  emperor  and  our 
king,  to  be  advanced  to  the  papacy."t 

On  the  19th  of  August  tnis  impartial  arbitrator 
wrote  from  Bruges  to  his  master  Henry,  telling 
him  that  the  emperor  earnestly  required  his  grace 
forthwith  to  declare  war  against  France,  and  that 
he,  Wolsey,  had  finally  convinced  the  emperor, 
upon  good  reasons  and  grounds,  that  it  would  be 
better  to  defer  the  declaration  of  hostilities  against 
France  till  Charles  should  pay  Henry  a  visit  in 
England.  **  And  in  the  presence  of  my  Lady," 
continues  the  cardinal,  *^  he  concluded  perpetually 
to  join  with  you  above  ail  princes,  and  that  he 
would  as  effectually  lean  to  mine  advice  therein  as 
to  his  own  council,  adding,  furthermore,  that  he 
would  accept  and  take  me  as  his  father,  with  other 
many  good  and  loving  words,  so  that  Uie  said  de- 
claration is  deferred  till  his  coming  to  England,  at 
which  time  both  you  and  he  may  &rther  commune 
upon  the  same,  so  that  convenient  time  may  be  had 
to  put  yourselves  in  good  readiness  for  war."§  In 
the  same  letter  Wolsey  told  his  master  that  he  had 
discussed  and  debated  with  the  emperor  the  articles 
devised  at  Calais  with  the  emperor*s  ambassadors 
for  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Mary  with  Charles, 
and  that  be  and  Charles  had  finally  concluded  u)K)n 
that  marriage,  and  settled  the  date  and  dl  other  par- 
ticulars, all  wliich  treaties  were  to  be  kept  strictly 
secret  till  such  time  as  the  emperor  should  speak 
with  his  grace  in  his  realm  of  England.]     This 
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Princess  Mary  was  Henry's  infant  daughter,  who 
had  been  solemnly  contracted  to  Francis  or  his  son 
four  years  before.  Henry  instantly  replied  to  the 
cardinal's  letter,  praising  his  singular  diligence 
and  high  wisdom,  and  telling  him  that  he  was 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  all  that  he  had  done,  and 
that  he  could  not  tell  *'  how  his  said  affairs  might 
have  been  better  handled."* 

Towards  the  end  of  August  the  Lord  Cardinal 
returned  to  Calais  and  resumed  the  farce  of  the 
pacification  with  the  French  ministers.  It  would 
oe  doing  great  injustice  to  tlie  diplomatic  abilities 
of  the  French  to  suppose  that  they  could  be  wholly 
blind  to  what  was  passings  or  ignorant  of  the 
blandishments  of  Charles  at  Bruges.  They,  how- 
ever, kept  their  countenances,  and  even  received 
with  respect  a  plan  of  pacification,  which  Wolsey 
drew  up  in  a  manner  that  he  knew  the  pride  oif 
Francis  would  never  accept  The  cardinal  affected 
to  lament  his  obstinacy,  and  then,  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  good  opportunity,  he  pronounc^,  as  his 
award,  that  Francis  had  been  tlie  aggressor  in  the 
war,  and  that  Henry  was  bound  by  treaty  to  assist 
his  ally  the  emperor.  The  mask  was  now  dropped, 
and  the  result  of  Wolsey 's  negotiations  was  dis- 
closed in  a  league  signed  at  Calais  in  the  month  of 
October  between  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the 
King  of  England.  It  was  agreed  that,  in  order  to 
check  the  wicked  ambition  of  France,  and  to  ex- 
pedite a  European  crusade  against  the  Turks,  who 
were  gaining  ground  beyond  the  Danube,  each 
of  these  contracting  powers  should  fall  upon 
Francis  from  different  quarters  at  the  same  time ; 
and  that,  *'  for  the  common  good  of  Christendom," 
the  marriage  between  the  Dauphin  and  the  Prin- 
cess Mary  should  be  set  aside,  and  that  princess 
be  married  to  the  emperor  .f 

Hostilities  had  not  been  interrupted  during 
Wolsey's  negotiations,  and  the  results  of  the  cam- 
paign were  most  adverse  to  Francis.  Beyond  the 
Alps  the  Italian  league,-  headed  by  the  pope,  and 
assisted  by  the  emperor,  had  driven  the  French  out 
of  Milan  and  taken  possession  of  nearly  all  their 
conquests.  In  the  north  of  France  the  Imperialista 
had  taken  Toumay,  for  which  Francis  had  recently 
paid  so  great  a  price  to  Henrv ;  and  all  that  the 
French  had  to  set  off  against  these  losses  was  the 
capture  of  Hesdin  and  Fuente  Rabia.  The  bril- 
liant success  of  lieo  X.  was,  however,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  his  death.  The  Italians  rejoiced  as 
much  at  the  expulsion  of  the  French  as  if  they 
were  nevor  to  return,  and  as  if  they  had  done 
something  better  than  change  masters  or  prepared 
the  way  for  the  dominion  of  the  emperor  with  his 
Spaniards  and  Germans,  who  were  scarcely  better 
masters  than  the  French.  The  pope,  who  was  of 
a  joyous  disposition,  ordered  the  event  to  be  cde- 
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brated  with  a  Te  Deuniy  with  fire-works  and 
public  games ;  and  on  the  day  he  heard  of  the 
conquest  of  Milan  he  went  from  his  villa  of  Mag- 
liana  into  Rome,  triumphing  in  the  success  of  his 
arms  and  his  policy.  On  that  yery  night  he  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  indisposition,  and  he  died 
within  a  few  days  (on  the  1st  of  December),  not 
without  a  strong  suspicion  of  having  been  poisoned 
by  Bemabo  Malaspina,  his  favourite  valet,  who 
was  thought  to  have  drugged  his  drink  at  the 
instigation  of  the  French  yarty.  This  illustrious 
member  of  the  great  Medici  family  was  only  forty- 
Hx  years  old.  He  died  at  the  height  of  ^ory  and 
felicity,  having  freed  himself,  as  was  thought, 
by  the  victory  of  Milan,  firom  all  dancer,  and 
from  those  incalculable  expenses  which  had  ex- 
hausted his  treasury,  and  forced  him  to  adopt 
all  sorts  of  measures  to  get  money.  A  few  days 
before  his  death  he  learned  the  acquisition  of 
Piacenza,  and  the  very  day  on  which  he  died  that 
of  Parma,  two  cities  which  he  so  eagerly  desired 
to  possess  that  he  told  cardinal  Medici,  who  had 
attempted  to  dissuade  him  from  the  war  against 
the  French,  that  he  undertook  it  chiefly  in  the 
view  of  gaining  Pkirma  and  Piacenza  for  the 
church,  and  that  if  that  favour  were  granted  to 
him  he  would  die  contented  and  without  a  pang  * 
"He  was  a  prince,*'  says  the  great  Italian  his- 
torian who  knew  him  intimately,  ^  in  whom  there 
was  much  to  praise  and  much  to  blame." 

Nobody  was  more  interested  in  the  death  of  Leo 
than  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  was  informed  of  the 
erent  in  a  wonderfully  short  space  of  time,  and 
whojnstantly  sent  messengers  to  remind  the 
cm|)€ror  of  his  promises,  and  dispatched  Secretary 
Pice  to  Rome  to  manage  his  interests  with  the 
conclave.  As  the  conclave  began  its  close  sittings 
on  the  27th  of  December,  there  was  not  much 
time  for  intrigue.  Thirty-nine f  cardinals  deli- 
berated for  twenty-three  days  on  the  choice  of  the 
l^ad  of  the  Catholic  world,  and  their  deliberations 
▼ere  as  stormy  as  if  they  had  met  to  elect  the  cap- 
tim  of  a  band  of  robbers.  The  cand  idate  that  started 
^th  the  most  advantages  was  Cardinal  Qiulio 
^e'  Medici,  who  had  recently  distinguished  himself 
in  ftc  war  in  Lombardy ;  but  some  of  the  car- 
dinals did  not  like  the  notion  of  electing  a  relation 
of  the  deceased  pope,  which  might  look  like  an 
example  of  giving  the  papacy  by  succession ;  some 
thought  him  too  youn^ ;  and  all  of  the  French 
pftity,  and  some  of'^the  Imperial  party,  opposed  his 
election.  Giulio,  however,  obtained  more  than 
t  third  part  of  the  votes,  and  as  nobody  could  be 
elected  without  having  two-thirds  of  the  suffrages, 
it  was  clear  that  he  could  exclude  any  rival  if  he 
could  not  secure  his  own  election.  He  and  his 
paitisaus  tried  hard  to  weary  out  the  old  cardinals, 
^hose  infirmities  made  them  feel  sensibly  the  close 
imprisonment  and  other  privations  attendant  on  a 
conclave;  but  the  old  men  were  not  easily  beaten, 
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and,  as  they  were  resolved  not  to  elect  him,  and  as 
they  could  not  agree  among  themselves  in  propos- 
ing another  candidate — nearly  every  one  of  them 
hoping  that  he  might  be  chosen  himself,  the  affiiir 
was  drawn  out  to  Euch  a  length  that  Giulio  became 
uneasy  as  to  business  out  of  doors,  well  knowing 
that  the  interests  of  his  family  required  his  presence 
with  an  army  in  Tuscany.  One  morning  at  the 
scrutiny,  which,  according  to  form,  was  made 
every  day,  the  Medici  party  most  unexpectedly 
proposed  Adrian  cardinal  of  Tortosa,  a  Fleming  by 
birth,  who  had  been  tutor  to  the  emperor,  and  who 
was  now  Charles's  confidential  minister,  and  vice- 
roy of  Spain.  He  was  named  without  any  notion 
of  his  b<^g  elected,  and  merely  to  consume  time, 
but  a  vote  or  two  were  tendered  for  him,  and  then 
Cojetano,  cardinal  of  San  Sisto,  made  what  seemed 
an  interminable  oration  in  his  favour,  lauding  his 
freai  learning  and  his  many  virtues,  upon  which 
a  few  of  the  cardinak  began  to  yield,  and  then  the 
rest,  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  as  if  rather  from 
impulse  than  from  deliberation,  voted  on  the  same 
side ;  and,  in  fine,  that  same  morning  Adrian  waa 
unanimously  elected  supreme  pontiff.  Those  who 
elected  him  seemed  themselves  astonished  at  what 
they  had  done,  and  not  being  able  to  give  any 
other  reason  to  the  Italians,  who  murmured  at  this 
election  of  an  unknown  foreigner,  they  attributed 
the  event  to  the  sudden  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who,  as  they  said,  always  acted  directly 
upon  die  hearts  of  the  cardinals  in  their  elections 
of  popes,  **  as  if  that  pure  spirit  would  deign  to 
occupy  souls  full  of  ambition  and  incredible  cu- 
pidity, and  almost  all  the  slaves  of  luxurious,  not 
to  say  dishonest,  pleasures."*  The  Italian  his- 
torians do  not  intimate  that  the  emperor  had 
influenced  this  election  of  his  preceptor ;  but  when 
the  thoughts  of  the  conclave  were  once  turned  in 
that  direction,  there  were  no  doubt  many  who  paid 
respect  to  the  growing  power  of  the  Imperialists  in 
Italy ;  and  as  the  name,  of  Wolsey  seems  never  to 
have  been  mentioned  as  that  of  a  candidate,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  Charles  had  not  kept  his  pro- 
mises with  the  English  favourite.  Wolsey,  how- 
ever, showed  no  ill  humour  at  the  time ;  and  he, 
in  common  with  several  of  his  scarlet  brothers, 
probably  consoled  himself  for  his  present  dis- 
appointment by  the  thought  that  Adurian  was  an 
infirm  old  man  not  likely  to  wear  the  tiara  long. 
At  his  order  Secretary  Pace  remained  at  Rome  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  new  pope,  to  congratulate 
the  holy  father  in  his  name,  and  to  solicit  from  him 
the  necessary  confirmation  or  renewal  of  his  high 
authority  as  Legate  of  England. 

Francis,  who  knew  the  volatile  temper  of  the 
English  cabinet,  did  not  despair  of  making  Henry 
turn  once  more.  He  administered  the  most  copious 
doses  to  his  vanity, — he  humbled  himself  in  a 
painful  manner, — ^he  spoke  of  paying  more  money; 
but,  finding  that  all  this  had  no  eflect,  he  stopped 
the  payment  of  Henry's  pension,  laid  an  embargo 
on  the  English  shipping  in  his  ports,  and  seized  the 
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goods  of  the  English  roerchante.*  This  brought 
on  a  declaration  of  hostilities  at  an  awkward  time, 
and  some  two  months  sooner  than  Wolsey  had  cal- 
culated. As  soon  as  Henry  learned  the  seizure  of 
his  wine-ships  he  flew  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  as 
if  Francis  had  betrayed  him :  he  confined  the 
French  ambassador  to  his  house,  ordered  the 
instant  arrest  of  all  Frenchmen  in  London,  and 
sent  his  defiance  to  Francis  by  Clarenceux  King- 
at-Arms,  Henry  was  now  in  the  humour  which 
the  emperor  wished  for ;  and  on  the  26th  of  May 
Charles  landed  at  Dover,  to  pay  his  promised  visit. 
Wolsey  met  him  at  the  landing-place,  and,  after  a 
loving  embrace,  conducted  him  by  the  arm  to  Dover 
Castle,  where  the  king,  in  his  usual  state,  soon 
waited  upon  him.  In  the  war  they  were  to  make 
together  the  emperor  counted  much  upon  the  naval 
forces  of  England;  and  Henry  now  took  great 
pride  in  showing  him  over  the  fleet  which  lay  in 
the  Downs,  and  he  extorted  the  admiration  of 
Charles  for  his  new  ship,  the  "Henri  Grace  & 
Dieu," — ^an  immense  vessel  for  those  times,  and 
which  was  considered  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  his 
reign.  On  the  following  day  the  emperor  pro- 
ceeded to  the  palace  of  Greenwich,  where  he  reve- 
rently asked  a  blessing  of  his  aunt  Catherine,  and 
where  he  saw  her  infant  daughter,  his  destined 
wife.  "Henry,  being  a  noble  prince,  and  one 
that  scorned  money  as  much  as  any  one  breathing, 
was  glad  of  the  emperor's  coming ;  yet  was  his 
treasury  very  bare,  and  so  great  a  guest  could  not 
be  entertained  without  a  great  expense."  But 
not  even  the  prospect  of  empty  coffers  and  embar- 
rassment could  cure  this  gorgeous  king  of  his 
passion  for  display,  and  finery,  and  feasting.  By 
his  orders  the  most  expensive  preparations  were 
made  in  London,  and  he  conducted  the  emperor 
into  the  city  in  triumph.  Henry's  favourite  histo- 
rian, who  had  a  congenial  spirit,  gives  a  most 
elaborate  account  of  this  splendid  pageant,  but  we 
trust  that  we  have  conveyed  a  sufficient  notion  of 
the  king's  doings  in  this  way,  and,  passing  over 
details  which  would  require  the  technicalities  of 
the  tailor,  the  mercer,  the  herald,  and  the  stage- 
manager,  we  will  merely  mention  that  Sir  Thomas 
More  welcomed  the  emperor  in  a  choice  oration, 
in  which  he  congratulated  the  two  mighty  monarchs 
upon  the  love  and  amity  which  was  between  them. 
Yrom  London  Henry  conducted  his  guest  to 
Windsor  Castle,  where  Charles,  with  great  pomp, 
was  installed  Knight  of  the  Garter;  and  upon 
Corpus  Christi  day  these  two  princes,  having  on 
the  robes  of  the  order,  heard  mass  in  their  stalls, 
and  then,  after  receiving  the  sacrament,  solemnly 
swore,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  to  observe  the  con- 
ditions of  their  new  league.  Eight  days  were 
spent,  more  in  pleasure  than  in  business,  at  Wind- 
sor, and  then  the  sovereigns  went  to  Winchester, 
and  from  Winchester  to  Southampton,  where  the 
emperor's  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  sail,  of 
all  sizes,  had  come  to  anchor.     In  every  town 

*  All  Ihe  ships  which  Henry,  by  Wulsey's  advice,  had  sent  or 
allowed  to  go  to  Bordeaux,  were  seized* 


which  the  emperor  visited  some  costly  pageant  was 
exhibited,  and  for  every  day  of  the  six  weeks  he 
spent  in  England  some  feast  or  other  entertainment 
was  devised.  The  business  transacted  lies  in  a 
very  small  compass :  Charles  still  further  pledged 
himself  to  marry  the  Lady  Mary,  the  king's  only 
child,  and  agreed  to  indemnify  Henry  for  the  loss 
of  the  pension  from  the  French  king ;  but,  while 
he  made  this  promise,  he  managed  to  procure  a 
present  payment  or  loan  in  hard  cash  from  his  im- 
poverished and  thoughtless  ally  ;  for  Charles,  with 
all  his  dominions,  was  poor  at  this  time.  It  was 
mutually  agreed  that  each  power  should  begin  a 
war  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men ;  and  that, 
while  the  English  invaded  the  north  of  France,  the 
emperor  should  fall  upon  the  devoted  kingdom 
both  on  the  east  and  the  south,  where  he  promised 
to  conquer  the  old  English  province  of  Guiennc 
for  his  ally.  On  the  6th  of  July  Charles  embarked, 
and  sailed  for  Spain.* 

The  Earl  of  Surrey  had  been  for  some  time  in 
Ireland,  where  his  government  was  very  popular 
among  the  Anglo-Irish.  He  was  now  recalled, 
and  put  in  command  of  all  the  king's  navy,  as 
High -Admiral  of  England.  Surrey  escorted 
Charles  to  the  coast  of  Spain,t  and  on  his  return 
ravaged  the  French  coast,  and  burnt  the  town  of 
Morlaix,  in  Brittany,  together  with  "  some  right 
fair  castles,  goodly  houses,  and  proper  piles.  "| 
This  was  a  paltry  way  of  commencing  what  was 
intended  to  be  such  a  great  war ;  but,  owing  to  the 
state  of  his  treasury,  which  seems  to  have  been 
completely  drained  by  his  improvident  loan  to  the 
emperor,  Henry  encountered  many  difficulties  in 
raising  an  army,  and  at  last,  instead  of  sending 
forty  thousand  men  to  France,  he  only  sent  fifteen 
or  sixteen  thousand.  Now  was  Wolsey  thrown 
upon  those  rocks  which  made  a  wreck  of  his  re- 
maining popularity.  He  raised  a  forced  loan  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds  from  the  merchants  of 
London,  and  after  very  short  respite,  in  order  to 
get  more  money,  he  called  the  citizens  before  him. 
On  the  20th  day  of  August  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  the  most  substantial  commoners  of  the  city  of 
London,  stood  trembling  before  the  lord  cardinal, 
who  declared  to  them  that  the  king  had  ap- 
pointed commissioners  through  the  whole  realm 
to  ,'make  inquest  into  the  state  of  men's  privkte 
property,  and  "  to  swear  every  man  of  what  value 
he  was  in  moveables,  the  more  to  be  in  readiness 
for  the  defence  of  this  realm:" — for  it  was 
impudently  asserted  that  Francis  was  preparing  to 
invade  England.  "  Wherefore  in  convenient  time," 
continued  Wolsey  to  the  Londoners,  "  certify  to 
me  the  number  of  all  such  as  be  worth  one  hundred 
pounds  and  upwards,  to  the  intent  I  may  swear 
them  of  their  values :  for,  first,  the  king  asketh  of 
you  your  loving  hearts  and  due  obedience,  and, 
when  the  value  is  taken,  he  desireth  only  the  tenth 
part  of  goods  and  lands,  which  is  the  least  reason- 

•  Han.— Lord  Herbert.— Godwin.— Rymer.— State  Papers. 
f  In  oompliment  to  hia  uncle  Henry,  the  emperor  had  given  Surrey 
the  nominal  command  of  hii  own  fleet. 
X  State  Papert  publlahed  by  Government. 
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able  tluDg  that  yoa  can  aid  your  prince  with.  I 
iliink  every  one  of  you  will  offer  no  less.  As  for 
the  spiritualty,  every  man  is  in  the  shires  sworn, 
and  shall  gladly  pay  the  fourth  part  to  the  king, 
and  live  on  the  three  parts.  Now  to  your  part  I 
am  sure  you  will  not  grudge ;  therefore  name  me 
the  men  of  substance,  and  for  the  meaner  sort 
meaner  commissioners  shall  be  appointed." — 
'*  Sir,"  said  a  merchant,  "  if  it  please  you,  how 
shall  this  tenth  part  to  the  king  be  delivered  ?*' — 
"  In  money,  plate,  or  jewels,"  said  the  cardinal, 
"at  a  value." — ^'^Oh,  my  lord,"  said  the  alder- 
men, "  it  is  not  two  months  since  the  king  had  of 
the  city  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  ready  money, 
iu  loan,  whereby  the  city  is  very  bare  of  money  : 
fnr  God's  sake  remember  this, — that  merchants 
nch  in  ware  may  be  bare  in  money." — "Well," 
said  the  cardinal,  "  the  thing  must  be  done,  and 
therefore  go  about  it"  The  aldermen  returned  to 
their  wards,  and  named  such  as  were  esteemed 
merchants  and  dealers  of  substance,  who  thereupon 
IS  ailed  on  the  lord  cardinal,  and  humbly  besought 
him  not  to  exact  an  oath  as  to  the  amount  of  their 
]*rnperty» — "  because  the  true  valuation  to  them 
was  unknown,  as  many  honest  man's  credit  was 
N'tter  than  his  substance,"  and  therefore  they 
(ia-aded  the  peril  of  perjury.  "  Well,"  said  the 
ordinal,  "since  you  dread  the  crime  of  perjury, 
ii  18  a  sign  of  grace ;  and  therefore  1  will,  for  you, 
i>jrTow  of  the  king  a  little.  Make  you  your  bills 
of  your  own  value,  according  to  what  you  esteem 
your  credit,  and  then  more  business  needeth  not; 
tk  you  see  what  two  costly  armies  the  king  hath 
already  both  against  France  and  Scotland ;  there- 
fore, now  show  yourselves  like  loving  subjects,  for 
yuu  be  able  enough.  I  dare  swear  the  substance 
•jf  London  is  no  less  worth  than  two  millions  of 
c-ild."  "Then,"  said  the  citizens,  "  we  would  to 
God  that  it  were  so ;  and  the  city  is  sore  afflicted 
K  the  great  occupying  of  strangers."  "  Well," 
^^id  the  cardinal,  "  it  shall  be  redressed,  if  I  live  : 
hir,  on  Saturday  next,  I  shall  appoint  one  to  re- 
ci  iTe  your  bills,  and  he  that  is  of  credit  more  than 
vihstance,  let  him  come  to  me,  and  I  will  be  secret 
•Uid  good  to  him."  "  Thus,"  concludes  the  chro- 
nicler, "  the  citizens  departed  in  great  agony, 
»yiug  that,  at  the  last  loan,  some  lent  the  fifth 
V'^n,  and  now,  to  have  the  tenth  part  taken,  was 
t<io  much.  Great  was  the  mourning  of  the  common 
I«ople,  as  it  is  Vver  in  such  cases  of  payments. 
But,  in  the  end,  one  Dr.  Tonnys,  a  secretary  to 
t!ie  cardinal,  came  to  the  Chapter  House  of  St. 
J^AuVs,  and  to  him  the  citizens  brought  in  their 
^'11?,  and  on  their  honesty  they  were  received, 
vhich  values  afterwards  turned  them  to  displeasure. 
The  spiritualty  made  suit  to  my  lord  cardinal, 
that  no  temporal  man  should  sit  to  examine  them, 
«T  Ije  privy  to  their  possessions  and  goods.  Where- 
f  T.:,  bishops  and  abbots  were  appointed  to  take  the 
vduc  of  their  substance."*  Wolsey,  however, 
promised  that  the  lenders  of  money  should  be  paid 

•  HaU. 


soon,  out  of  the  first  subsidy  voted  by  parliament, 
which  it  was  intended  to  summon. 

At  the  end  of  August,  Surrey  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  army  of  invasion,  which  had  been  col- 
lected at  Calais,  and  which  consisted  of  about 
eleven  thousand  men  paid  by  the  king,  three 
thousand  volunteers,  and  one  thousand  horse,  com- 
posed of  Germans,  Flemings,  Wallons,  and  Spa- 
niards. The  season  was  far  advanced,  and  the 
army  was  none  of  the  best.  They  marched  through 
Artois  to  the  banks  of  the  Somme,  carefully  avoid- 
ing the  fortified  towns,  and  burning  all  the  defence- 
less places,  villages,  farm-houses,  and  cottages. 
The  French,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Vend^me, 
would  not  hazard  a  battle,  but  they  harassed  the 
English  incessantly,  and  frequently  cut  oflf  their 
supplies.  The  weather  fought  for  the  French; 
incessant  rains  fell ;  and  these,  with  cold,  and  bad 
provisions,  brought  a  dysentery  into  Surrey's  camp. 
Hereupon  the  foreign  horse  took  their  leave,  and 
retired  to  Bethune ;  and  about  the  middle  of  October 
the  earl  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Calais,  having 
clone  worse  than  nothing.* 

In  the  mean  time  Francis  had  not  been  idle, 
but  had  exerted  himself  to  keep  the  English  at 
home.  He  opened  a  correspondence  in  Ireland 
with  the  members  of  the  powerful  House  of  Des- 
mond, who  were  still,  in  a  great  measure,  inde- 
pendent of  the  English,  and  induced  the  earl  to 
sign  a  treaty  and  to  take  up  arms,  under  a  promise 
of  an  animal  pension  and  the  assistance  of  a  French 
army.f  The  earl  kept  his  part  of  the  engagement, 
and  greatly  embarrassed  Henry's  Irish  government, 
but  Francis  failed  in  his,  and,  in  the  end,  the 
Desmonds  were  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
English  court.  At  the  same  time  Francis  nego- 
tiated with  his  old  allies  the  Scots,  whose  last  truce 
with  England  had  recently  expired,  and  who  were 
incensed  at  the  intermeddling  in  their  affairs  and 
the  treacherous  policy  of  Henry's  ministers.  Mar- 
garet, the  queen-dowager  and  regent,  had  some 
good  qualities,  but  she  too  closely  resembled  her 
brother  Henry  to  make  a  wise  ruler.  Being,  like 
him,  of  a  very  amorous  disposition,  she  cast  her 
eyes  about  her  for  a  second  husband  immediately 
after  the  tragedy  of  Flodden  Field ;  and  as  soon  as 
she  recovered  from  giving  birth  to  a  child  of  which 
James  had  left  her  enceinte,  without  consulting 
with  her  council,  she  married  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
who,  by  the  recent  deaths  of  his  father  and  grand- 
father, was  at  the  head  of  the  powerful  House  of 
Douglas,  but  who  was  young,  inexperienced,  and 
weak-headed,  with  little  to  recommend  him  beyond 
a  handsome,  showy  person,  and  a  few  courtly  ac- 
complishments. By  the  will  of  her  late  husband 
James— which  provided  for  the  case  of  her  re- 
marrying— Margaret    now    forfeited  the  post  of 

•  Lonl  Herbert.- HaU.— state  Pftpen.—ViUarct. 

f  Aecordiui;  io  this  wild  treaty  Ireland  was  to  be  divided  between 
the  Desmond?,  and  Richard  de  la  Pule,  brother  to  the  unfurtunate 
duke  bfbeadrd  iu  the  Tower  in  1513.  and  male  representative  of  the 
lipase  of  York.  This  Richard  de  la  Pole  was  in  the  French  service. 
In  1525,  about  three  years  after  the  Irish  treaty,  ho  was  killed  in 
Italy,  fighting  gallantly  in  the  battle  of  Pavia,  where  Francis  was 
taken  prisoner. 
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regent ;  and  a  party  of  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
opposed  to  her  and  the  Earl  of  Angus,  had  the 
keeping  of  the  young  King  James,  and  his  infant 
brother,  who  was  named  Alexander,  and  created 
Duke  of  Ross.  From  this  moment  Scotland  was 
split  into  two  furious  factions — the  English  party, 
at  the  head  of  which  were  Margaret  and  Angus ; 
and  the  French  party,  which  embraced  the  ma? s 
of  the  nobility,  and  was  supported  by  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  people.*  The  battle  of  Flodden 
rankled  in  all  true  Scottish  hearts,  and  when  it 
was  discovered  that  Margaret  was  inclined  to  sub- 
mit in  all  things  to  her  brother,  men  hated  her 
almost  as  much  as  Henry  and  the  rest  of  the  Eng- 
lish. An  irregular  kind  of  civil  war  broke  out,  in 
which  the  queen-mother  and  her  new  husband 
Angus  were  hard  pressed  ;  and  thus  Margaret  was 
compelled  more  than  ever  to  consult  with  her  bro- 
ther, who,  apparently  caring  very  little  for  what 
befell  her,  made  use  of  the  favourable  opportunity 
in  acquiring,  by  the  most  crooked  means,  an  influ- 
ence over  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland.  Henry's 
principal  agent  in  these  dark  transactions  was 
Lord  Dacre,  one  of  the  English  heroes  of  Flodden, 
and  a  man  of,  at  least,  as  much  craft  and  cunning 
as  bravery.  This  border  lord,  who  had  many 
Scottish  spies  in  pay,  on  one  occasion  secretly  pro- 
posed to  Margaret  diat  she  should  get  possession 
of  her  two  boys,  the  young  king  and  his  brother, 
and  convey  them  to  the  English  court,  artfully 
giving  out  that  her  brother  Henry  had  some 
thought  of  declaring  her  son  heir^apparent  to  his 
throne.  Margaret's  fears  alone  prevented  her  from 
embarking  in  this  treasonable  enterprise,  any  fail- 
ure in  which,  as  she  told  Dacre,  would  cost  her  her 
liberty,  and  her  servants  their  lives.  The  English 
earl,  however,  was  not  so  unsuccessful  in  minor 
schemes ;  and  he  won  over  the  daring  and  power- 
ful I^rd  Home,  who  had  never  recovered  in  Scot- 
land the  popularity  he  had  lost  at  Flodden — a 
circumstance  which  probably  made  him  the  more 
ready  to  join  the  English  party. 

At  this  crisis  the  Scottish  nobility  pressed  for 
the  immediate  return  from  France  of  the  Duke  of 
Albany;  and  in  the  month  of  May,  1515,  the 
duke  arrived  in  the  Clyde,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
people,  who  looked  up  to  him  as  the  only  person 
likely  to  tranquillise  the  country,  and  preserve  its 
threatened  independence. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  Albany,  with  the  con- 
sent of  a  large  majority  of  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
took  upon  himself  the  trying  office  of  regent. 
Albany  soon  showed  that  he  was  the  heart  and  soul 
of  the  French  parly,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  carry 
his  devotiou  to  France  to  an  excess  almost  as  dan- 
gerous as  that  with  which  the  opposite  faction 
prostrated  themselves  to  England.  Nor  was  he 
long  in  showing  that  he  was  deficient  in  talents  for 
government — ^if  not  actually  wanting  in  courage. 
It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  state  that  the  difficulties 
of  his  position  were  tremendous,  and  such  as 
ipight  have  baffled  the  skill  of  the  greatest  of 
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statesmen  and  warriors.  As  the  son  of  a  man 
who  had  attempted  to  set  aside  the  royal  family  as 
illegitimate,  and  to  seize  the  crown  for  himself,  he 
was  liable  to  suspicions,  always  readily  awakened 
in  Scotland.  Moreover,  in  many  essentials  he 
was  rather  French  than  Scotch ;  his  mother  was  a 
French  woman,  and  so  was  his  wife ;  his  chief 
estates  were  in  France,  where  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  had  been  spent,  and  he  was  almost  igno- 
rant of  the  laws  and  manners,  and.  even  of  tiie 
language  of  Scotland.  At  the  same  time,  every 
comer  of  the  kingdom  was  filled  with  spies  and 
agents  in  the  pay  of  England,  who  penetrated,  by 
means  of  money,  all  the  secrets  of  the  council- 
table  ;  and  the  faction  in  the  scale  of  which  the 
Douglases  and  the  Homes  threw  their  entire 
weight  was  heavy  enough  to  crush  a  king.  Not- 
withstanding the  decisions  of  the  parliament,  who 
knew  in  what  dangerous  keeping  they  were  likely 
to  be,  Margaret  had  got  possession  of  the  young 
king  and  his  brother ;  and  one  of  Albany's  first 
measures  was  to  make  sure  of  tlieir  not  being  car- 
ried off  to  England.  He  summoned  a  parliament, 
which  met  at  Edinburgh,  and  named  eight  lords, 
out  of  which  number  four  were  to  be  chosen  by 
lot ;  and  from  these  four  the  queen-mother  was  to 
select  three  to  have  charge  of  the  princes.  It  was 
quite  certain  that  Margaret  was  not  to  be  trusted ; 
but  it  seemed  an  odious  thing  to  separate  the  mo- 
ther from  her  children ;  and  though  this  was  not, 
in  strictness,  the  intention  of  the  government,  it 
was  easy  fur  the  queen  to  assert  that  it  was,  and  to 
take  up  a  position  where  she  was  pretty  sure  to  be 
backed,  at  least  for  a  time,  by  the  sympathy  of  the 
people.  This  Margaret  did — and  very  drama- 
tically. When  the  peers  waited  upon  her  at  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  she  was  seen  standing  under  the 
archway  with  the  little  king  at  her  side  grasping 
her  hand,  and  with  a  nurse  behind  her,  holding 
the  infant  Duke  of  Ross  in  her  arms.  With  an 
air  of  dignity  and  a  loud  voice  (the  imperious 
voice  of  the  Tudors),  she  made  them  declare  what 
they  wanted.  The  peers  replied,  that  they  came 
in  the  name  of  the  parliament  to  take  charge  of 
their  king  and  his  brother.  At  a  word  or  sign, 
given  to  the  warder,  the  heavy  portcullis  wva  let 
fall  in  the  face  of  the  lords,  and  Margaret,  ad- 
dressing them  through  the  strong  iron  grating, 
said,  *'  I  hold  this  castle  by  the  gift  of  my  late 
husband,  your  sovereign,  nor  shall  I  yield  it  to  any 
person  whatsoever ;  but  I  respect  the  parliament, 
and  require  six  days  to  consider  their  mandate — 
for  most  important  is  my  charge,  and  my  coun- 
cillors, alas,  are  so  few."* 

The  queen,  however,  thinking  it  impossible  to 
hold  Edinburgh  Castle,  suddenly  removed  with 
her  children  to  Stirling,  where  her  i>arty  was 
strong.  After  some  fruitless  negotiations,  the 
Regent  Albany  ordered  Ruthven  and  Borthwick  to 
blockade  Stirling  Castle.  The  powerful  Lord 
Home  now  fled  from  the  capital  to  Newark  Castle, 

*  Letter  fhmi  Dacre  to  tbe  eoan^ilCfir^t  l^ioqgbt  to  lishi  by  pin* 
kexioo.— T-Uer. 
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upon  the  borders ;  and  die  Earl  of  Angus,  Mar- 
garet'ft  huiband,  retired  within  his  estates  and 
Bnned  his  vassals.  Albany,  accompanied  by  all 
the  Scottish  peers,  with  Uiree  or  four  exceptions, 
and  by  an  army,  proceeded  in  person  to  Stirling, 
where  the  queen  was  soon  obliged  to  surrender; 
ior  none  of  her  adherents  seemed  disposed  to  stand 
a  siege  for  her  sake.  The  regent  was  respectful 
and  moderate;  but  he  declared  that  Angus  and 
Home  were  proved  traitors,  who  had  opened  a 
correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  the  country, 
and  were  then  actually  in  arms.  Home  presently 
threw  himself  openly  into  the  arms  of  England,  and 
concerted  measures  with  Lord  Dacre,  who  was 
employing  money  and  all  sorts  of  intrigues  to  keep 
up  the  dangerous  ferment.  Having  committed 
the  two  princes  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the  Earl 
Harahal  and  the  Lords  Fleming  and  Borthwick, 
Albany  proceeded  against  the  insurgents,  and  took 
the  castle  of  Home.  Margaret  applied  to  Lord 
Dacre ;  and  Home  requested  the  assistance  of  an 
English  army,  telling  the  lord-warden  that  Scotland 
lay  open  to  invasion,  and  that  King  Henry  might 
esfily  destroy  his  enemies  there,  and  remodel  the 
guvemment  according  to  his  own  interests  and 
vishes.  Assured  of  speedy  assistance.  Home 
eeized  the  strong  tower  of  Blacater,  situated  a 
Utile  within  the  Scottish  frontier,  at  the  distance 
of  about  five  miles  from  Berwick,  where  the  Eng- 
lish had  a  strong  garrison.  The  object  of  this 
move  was  presently  seen — for  Margaret  absconded 
from  Edinburgh,  and  threw  herself  into  the  border 
tower.  The  regent  soon  followed  her  with  a  con- 
siderable army,  offering,  however,  liberal  terms  of 
acoommodation,  which  Margaret  arrogantly  re- 
jected. Meanwhile,  though  Dacre  had  strongly 
recommended  an  invasion,  no  English  army  made 
its  appearance,  and,  after  a  few  vicissitudes,  the 
quefn  and  her  husband  Angus,  and  her' prime 
ally  Home,  were  obliged  to  fly  across  tlie  frontiers 
to  leek  refuge  in  the  court  of  Henry.  •*  The  Queen 
of  Scots,  coining  to  London,  May  3,  1516,  was 
much  welcomed  by  the  king,  the  queen,  and  her 
siater  Queen  Mary,  who  all  enjoyed  therein  a  hap- 
IHQess  rare  for  princes  in  that  kind — which  was, 
to  see  one  another  after  they  were  once  disposed  of 
ihroad."*  The  king,  for  honour  of  his  sister,  on 
the  19di  and  20th  of  May,  kept  solemn  jousts, 
wherein  he  himself,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  Earl 
of  Esaex,  and  Nicholas  Carew  answered  all  comers. 
But  Margaret,  at  the  time,  was  sadly  in  want  of 
money ;  and  for  this  she  applied  to  my  lord  car- 
dinal in  a  very  humble  tone  indeed.f  Before  her 
public  reception  in  the  English  court,  Angus,  her 
hu&band,  to  whom  she  had  recently  borne  a  daugh- 
ter,t  deserted  her,  and  returned  into  Scotland; 
ttd  Home  either  accompanied  him  or  followed 
tooD  after.    They  both  made  their  peace  with  the 

•Urdnrrbnt. 
-  4  Srt  hf>i  Wttn  w  Sir  n#UT  EUit't  colledioD. 

1  i<W  «M  dcUvercd  only  »CTeo  d«yt  alter  Un  flight  fVom  Blaeater 
ino  Ettflaai,  tad  was  lyinc  daupcroasly  ill  at  Mxn-pcth  wheu  Aokus 
Sanoqa  hrr  to  wiuni  to  SroilanJ.  Th«  child  was  the  Lady  Mar- 
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Regent  Albany,  who  restored  them  to  all  their 
estates  and  honours.  Margaret  now  inveighed  as 
bitterly  against  Angus  as  against  Albany,  whom, 
however,  a  short  time  before  she  had  accused  of 
poisoning  her  second  son,  the  Duke  of  Ross,  who 
appears  to  have  died  of  one  of  the  many  diseases 
incident  to  childhood.  Henry  and  Wolsey  had 
been  prevented  from  proceeding  to  extremities  .*by 
the  startling  successes  of  Francis  1.  in  Italy,  which 
led  them  to  enter  into  the  war  on  the  continent  as 
allies  to  the  emperor,  and,  therefore,  to  wish  to 
preserve  peace  with  Scotland.  But  things  were 
now  somewhat  changed  in  this  most  changeable  of 
cabinets ;  and  Henry  dictated  an  ixisolent  letter  to 
die  three  estates  of  Scotland,  commanding  rather 
than  recommending  them  to  drive  the  Regent 
Albany  out  of  the  kingdom,  as  one  by  nearness  of 
blood  suspicious  and  dangerous  to  the  young  king, 
his  very  dear  nephew.  The  Scottish  parliament 
told  the  arrogant  dictator  that  tliey  would  do 
nothii^  of  the  sort, — that  they  themselves  had  ap- 
pointed Albany  to  his  high  office,  to  which,  more- 
over, he  had  a  right  as  nearest  relative  to  their 
infant  king, — that,  as  regent,  he  had  acted  wisely 
and  honestly, — ^that,  as  to  the  keeping  of  their 
sovereign,  he  was  actually  entrusted  to  three  good 
lords,  in  whom  his  own  mother,  the  Queen  Mar« 
garet,  had  formerly  placed  the  greatest  confidence, 
— and,  finally,  that  they  were  resolved  manfully  to 
resist  any  attempt  to  disturb  the  peace  of  their 
country,  or  to  overthrow  their  existing  govern- 
ment.* This  passed  in  the  month  of  July,  1516. 
But  the  English  warden  was  at  his  dirty  work, 
and  his  intrigues  were  but  too  successful  in  re- 
animating the  spirit  of  faction.  On  the  2drd  of 
August  Dacre  wrote  from  Kirkoswald  to  my  lord 
cardinal,  telling  Wolsey  of  his  great  doings.  "  I 
labour  and  studies,"  says  this  noble  lord,  ^  all 
that  I  can,  to  make  division  and  debate ;  .  .  .  .  and, 
for  that  intended  purpose,  in  that  behalf  I  have 
the  master  of  Kilmaurs  kept  in  my  house  secretly, 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  parties  in  Scotland,  as 

the  queen  can  declare  unto  youi  grace ; 

and  also  I  have  secret  messages  from  the  Earl  of 
Angus  and  others,  which  I  trust  shall  be  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  king's  grace  if  the  said  duke  sub- 
mit not  himself;  and  also  I  hath  four  hundred 
outlaws  (and  giveth  them  rewards)  that  burneth 
and  destroyeth  daily  in  Scotland ;  all  being  Scots- 
men, which  should  be  under  the  obedience  of 
Scotland.  And  if  the  said  duke  will  apply  him  to 
the  king's  pleasure,  then  shall  all  these  practices 
be  void  and  of  none  effect ;  and  the  said  master  of 
Kilmaurs  to  be  put  to  his  own  fende  at  his  liberty 
in  secret  manner. "f 

A  new  insurrection  soon  broke  out,  headed  by  the 
Earl  of  Arran,  who  was  closely  connected  with  the 
royal  family,  and  by  Lennox,  Giencaim,  and  Mure 
of  Caldwall ;  and  Home,  whom  no  kindness  could 
conciliate,  renewed  his  correspondence  with  Dacre, 
whose  hired  traitors — ^many  of  them  Home's  retain- 
ers— made  continual  forays  across  the  English 
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border,  committing  unuBual  excesses.  The  regent 
Albany  put  down  the  rising  of  Arran,  Lennox,  and 
Glencairn,  and  pardoned  those  turbulent  barons ; 
but  when  he  got  possession  of  the  persons  of  Home 
and  his  brother,  he  immediately  Drought  them  to 
trial  as  manifold  traitors,  and  sent  them  to  execu- 
tion. On  the  8th  of  October  their  heads  were 
stuck  above  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh.  No  other 
great  executions  took  place,  and  the  regent  then 
succeeded  in  tranquillising  the  borders.  But  seeing 
that  Dacre  continued  his  system,  and  that  Henry 
was  inclined  to  raise  an  army,  Albany  thought  his 
case  hopeless  unless  he  could  procure  assistance 
from  France  ;  and  being  at  the  same  time  anxious 
to  revisit  his  foreign  estates,  he  requested  the  per- 
mission of  parliament  to  go  over  to  the  French 
court  for  four  months.  This  permission  was  re- 
luctantly granted,  and  in  the  month  of  June, 
1517,  Albany  embarked  at  Dumbarton,  intrusting 
the  government  to  a  council  consisting  of  the 
archbishops  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Glasgow,  the 
earls  of  Huntley,  Argyle,  Angus,  and  Arran,  and 
taking  with  him  as  hostages  the  eldest  sons 
of  many  of  the  great  barons.  Previously  to 
his  departure  it  had  been  settled  in  parliament 
that  the  queen-mother  should  be  allowed  to  return 
to  Scotland  upon  the  condition  of  submitting  and 
enjoying  her  dower  in  tranquillity.  As  soon  as 
Margaret  heard  of  Albany's  arrival  in  France,  and 
not  before,  she  set  out  for  Edinburgh,  where  she 
arrived  in  a  very  poor  condition.  She  had  not 
been  long  in  ScoUand  when  she  was  suspected  of 
a  fresh  attempt  to  carry  off  the  young  king ;  and 
when  the  borderers,  the  vassals  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Home,  surprised  and  murdered  De  la  Bastie,  a 
brave  and  accomplished  French  officer,  to  whom 
Albany  had  intrusted  the  command  of  the  marches, 
Home  of  Wedderburn  (whose  wife  was  the  sister 
of  Margaret's  husband,  Angus)  galloped  into  the 
town  of  Dunse  with  the  head  of  the  unfortunate 
Frenchman  tied  to  hia  saddle-bow,  and,  after  fixing 
it  on  the  market-cross,  threw  himself  into  his 
strong  castle.  In  this  universal  confusion  the 
council  of  regency,  divided  among  themselves, 
pursued  no  imposing  or  consistent  course;  and 
Albany,  despairing,  wrote  to  his  old  enemy  Mar- 
garet, recommending  her,  if  she  could  unite  the 
factions,  to  take  the  regency  once  more  into  her 
own  hands.  But  Margaret,  who  had  been  recon- 
ciled to  her  handsome  husband,  insisted  that  Angus 
should  be  regent;  and,  as  this  was  resolutely 
opposed  by  a  large  majority  of  the  nobles,  who 
either  hated  his  insolence  or  dreaded  his  weakness 
and  vacillation,  the  government  continued  in  the 
hands  of  the  council.  Angus,  disappointed  and 
irritated,  soon  quarrelled  with  his  wife  :  he  forsook 
the  court,  retiring  with  a  mistress  into  Douglas- 
dale,  and  giving  himself  up  to  what  was  called 
low  company.  Margu^t  set  no  bounds  to  her 
wrath ;  she  added  the  high  tone  of  a  queen  to  the 
bitterness  of  a  betrayed  wife ;  she  heaped  reproach 
upon  reproach,  reminding  him  that  she  had  pawned 
her  jewels  to  support  him  in  his  misfortunes,  and 


expressing  her  determination  to  sue  for  a  divorce. 
Her  brother  Henry  at  this  time  had  no  taste  for 
such  proceedings,  and  knowing  the  great  power 
possessed  by  the  House  of  Douglas,  and  that 
Angus  was  a  tool  most  likely  to  work  for  his  pur- 
pose, he  despatched  a  learned  friar  to  bring  Mar- 
garet to  a  more  orthodox  way  of  thinking,  and  to 
threaten  her  with  the  serious  effects  of  his  displea- 
sure. The  monk  threatened  her  with  punishment 
in  the  next  world  as  well  aa  in  this ;  telling  her 
that  she  was  labouring  under  some  damnable  delu- 
sion, and  hinting  very  broadly  that  her  own  conjugal 
behaviour  had  not  been  irreproachable,  and  that 
Angus  might  retort  her  charge  of  adultery.  Mar- 
garet trembled,  and,  at  the  command  of  her  brother, 
submitted  to  a  hollow  reconciliation  with  her  hus- 
band in  the  summer  of  1518.  Angus,  not  satisfied 
with  his  share  in  the  council  of  regency,  soon  at- 
tempted to  monopolise  the  entire  power,  and  hence 
arose  a  fierce  contest  between  him  and  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  in  which  blood  was  spilt,  and  nearly  every 
kind  of  injustice  committed.  Archibald  Douglas, 
one  of  the  uncles  of  Angus,  expelled  Arran  from 
his  post  of  provost  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  then 
considered  a  very  important  addition  to  the  earl's 
other  employments.  When  Arran  attempted  to 
enter  Edinburgh  he  was  set  upon  by  an  armed 
mob,  who  killed  and  wounded  some  of  his  attend- 
ants; and  then  Sir  James  Hamilton,  commonly 
called  the  Bastard  of  Arran,  slew  one  Gawin,  a 
carpenter,  a  friend  of  Angus  and  a',  leader  of  the 
mob.  About  the  same  time  Home  of  Wedderburn, 
who  had  recently  killed  De  la  Bastie,  cut  off  the 
prior  of  Coldingham  with  six  of  his  family ;  upon 
which  his  brother-in-law,  William  Douglas,  the 
brother  of  Angus,  took  possession  of  the  said  priory. 
There  was  nothing  in  Scotland  deserving  of  the 
name  of  a  government;  but  in  1520  the  Earl  of 
Arran  and  Beaton,  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
made  a  bold  attempt  to  restore  the  authority  of  the 
council  of  regency.  At  a  moment  when  they 
fancied  that  Angus  had  not  many  of  his  partisans 
with  him  in  Edinburgh,  they  assembled  their 
friends  in  the  church  of  the  Black  Friars.  Gawin 
Douglas,  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  an 
uncle  of  Angus,  presented  himself  at  this  meeting 
as  a  peace-maker,  and  remonstrated  against  their 
intention  of  arresting  Angus, — for  this,  he  soon 
saw,  was  the  real  object  of  the  meeting.  Beaton 
struck  his  breast  with  his  right  hand,  declaring  ou 
his  conscience  that  they  had  no  evil  intentions 
against  the  earl ;  but  the  archbishop  wore  armour 
under  his  rocquet,  and  the  steel  plates  rattled  as  he 
struck  his  breast.  "  Ha !  my  lord  1"  cried  the 
Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  "  your  conscience  is  not  sound 
—did  you  not  hear  it  clatter  ?"  While  the  meet- 
ing in  the  church  of  the  Black  Friars  were  deli- 
berating, Angus  appeared  upon  the  causeway  with 
a  formidable  body  of  four  hundred  spearmen,  and 
a  band  of  borderers  led  by  his  brother-in-law,  the 
fierce  Home  of  Wedderburn.  At  this  sight  Sir 
Patrick  Hamilton,  the  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Arran, 
rushed  into  the  street,  and,  with  an  inconsiderable 
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number  of  xetainen,  fell  like  a  madman  upon  the 
Doaglaaes.  Angus  pressed  forward,  and  slew 
Sir  Patrick  on  the  causeway  with  his  own  hand, 
mtezuiiDg  ako  to  have  killed  his  hrother,  the  earl. 
The  party  of  Anan  collected  to  the  rescue,  and, 
lAer  many  lives  had  been  sacrificed,  the  earl  was 
driven  out  of  the  dty,  and  his  friend  Archbishop 
Beaton  was  fain  to  seek  refuge  behind  the  high 
altar  of  St  Giles's  Church  « 

Angus  and  his  party  now  remained  for  a  time 
absobte  masters  of  the  capital,  where  they  speedily 
removed  the  heads  of  Lord  Home  and  his  brother 
from  the  Tolbooth.  Arran  and  his  friends,  with 
die  yoonff  king  and  the  queen-mother,  occupied 
Stirling  Castle.  In  the  following  year  (1521) 
Margaret,  incensed  almost  as  much  against  her 
overbearing  brother  Henry  as  affainst  her  husband 
Angus,  wrote  with  her  own  hand  to  entreat  Albany 
to  return  to  Scotland,  and  to  take  upon  himself  the 
whole  government  Albany,  who  was  probably 
mged  by  the  French  court,  which  was  most 
anxioas  to  embarrass  Henry,  Miiled  from  France, 
and  landed  in  the  Gairloch  on  the  19th  of  No- 
vember. He  proceeded  forthwith  to  Stirling, 
where  Margaret,  who  was  very  changeful  in  her 
affectiona,  received  him  with  transports  of  joy,  and 
withffuch  familiarity  as  excited  scandalous  rumours. 
The  busy  Lord  Dacre  told  the  king,  his  master, 
that,  not  satisfied  vrith  the  day,  she  was  closeted 
the  greater  part  of  the  night  vrith  Albany,  taking 
no  heed  of  appearaoces.f 

The  restored  regent  smnmoned  a  parliament,  and 
cited  Angus  and  the  Douglases  before  it;  but  the 
now  discarded  husband  of  Margaret,  with  several 
of  his  adherents,  fled  for  refiige  to  the  Kirk  of  Steyle, 
near  the  borders,  whence  they  opened  a  negotiation 
with  Henry  by  means  of  Angus's  uncle,  Bishop 
Gawain  DcNjglas,  who  was  a  bcd^r  poet  than  politi- 
ciao,  and  who  had  more  genius  than  morahty  or 
patriotiam.  At  the  same  time  they  raised  a  loud 
oatoy  against  Margaret's  immonuities,  accusing 
ber,  among  other  things,  of  a  design  to  put  aside 
her  BOD,  to  marry  her  lover  Albany,  and  to  make 
lum  king.  Indeed  they,  as  well  as  Dacre,  hinted 
iathe  bnroodest  terms  that  the  life  of  the  young 
long  wu  DOW  in  danger,  and  that  his  own  mother 
was  capable  of  joining  in  his  assassination.  A 
gnat  deal  of  this  was  the  raving  of  a  desperate 
^OD,  or  the  artful  misrepresentation  of  the 
Engliah  agent ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  intimacy  between  the  regent  and 
the  queen-mother.  In  other  resnects  the  conduct 
of  Albany  was  neither  immoral  nor  imprudent : 
he  tried  to  reconcile  the  factions,  and  to  stop  the 
dai^oas  venality  of  the  nobles :  and  his  feelings 
for  France  did  not  prevent  him  from  seeking  to 
ficcure  peace  with  England.  But  the  restoration 
of  good  order  in  Scotluid  would  have  been  fatal  to 
the  projects  of  the  English  court;  and  Wolsey  and 
Henry  persisted  in  their  plan  of  treachery  and  dis- 
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organisation,  encouraging  the  Homes  and  all  other 
rebels,  and,  by  means  cf  the  inde&tigable  Lord 
Dacre,  distrilniting  money  among  the  factions.* 
In  fact,  Dacre  soon  saw  matters  in  such  a  state 
that  he  earnestly  reconunended  Henry  to  invade 
Scotland.  The  king,  however,  was*  not  prepared 
for  this  opoi  hostility ;  and  Angus,  with  the  Homes 
and  other  rebels,  wore  glad  to  fly  into  England 
from  the  growing  power  and  vigour  of  Albany's 
government  Margaret  vnrote  to  her  brother, 
denying  every  part  of  the  exaggerated  statements 
of  Gawain  Douglas,  and  telling  him  that,  without 
my  lord  governor  Albany,  who  ruled  with  the  con- 
sent and  advice  of  the  parliament,  there  would  be 
no  safety  either  for  the  young  king  or  for  herself, 
and  no  peace  in  Scotland.  But  Henrv  did  not 
wish  that  there  should  be  peace :  he  openly  accused 
his  sister  of  living  in  shamefiil  adulteryt  with  the 
regent;  and  he  offered  to  the  Scottish  estates  the 
alternative  of  the  immediate  dismissal  of  Albany, 
or  an  immediate  rupture  with  England.  Many 
traitors  as  there  were  among  the  nobles,  and  base 
and  bought  as  were  many  of  its  members,  the 
Scottish  parliament  replied  with  proper  spirit, 
telling  the  English  king  that  they  hiud  themselves 
chosen  Albany  for  the  good  of  their  king  and 
country,  and  that  they  would  never  dismiss  him, 
either  at  the  request  of  his  grace  or  of  any  other 
sovereign  prince  whatever.  They  wished  for 
peace,  but  they  would,  rather  than  submit,  run  all 
the  hazards  of  war,  trusting  to  demean  themselves 
as  their  ancestors  had  done  before  them  in  ancient 
times,  when  constrained  to  fight  for  the  independ- 
ence of  their  country.|  Upon  this  Henry,  with 
his  usual  moderation,  ordered  that  all  Scottish 
subjects  found  in  England  should  be  driven  igno- 
miniously  across  the  borders  on  foot,  and  widi  a 
white  cross  marked  on  their  backs;  and  shortly 
after  (in  the  spring  of  1522),  without  declaring 
war,  he  sent  Ine  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  with  the 
forces  of  the  northern  counties,  across  the  Tweed. 
Shrewsbury,  whose  movement  was  sudden  and 
unexpected,  penetrated' as  far  as  Kelso,  and  gave 

*  We  haT«  fbe  best  of  prooft.  The  faXkming  it  an  extraet  frau  , 
a  letter  addretted  to  the  king  bv  the  lord  cardinal,  who  bad  lenf 
•ome  fteth  inttmctioiit  to  Lord  Dacre  on  learning  the  coming  ofth^ 
regent  Albany :— **  NeTertheleas,  to  cauw  him  not  only  to  take  m 
man  Tigilant  eye  to  the  demeanor  of  the  Scott,  a«  well  within  Scot- 
land at  without,  and  to  be  more  diligent  berealler  in  writing  to  your 
grace  and  me,  bnt  alto  favunrably  to  entertain  the  Uomet  and  other 
rebelt,  after  hit  accnatomable  manner,  to  that  they  may  continue 
the  diTuiont  and  aedition  in  Scotland,  whereby  the  laid  Dnke  of 
Albany  may,  at  hit  coming  hither,  be  pnt  in  danger}  and  though 
aom«  money  be  employed  for  the  enteitainment  of  the  aaid  Homes 
and  rebelt.  it  will  qait  the  eott  at  length  }  wherein  I  haTe  amply  in- 
ttructed  the  taid  Lord  Dacre.  from  whom  I  doabt  not  but  ye  shaU 
be  ihortly  advertiaed  of  all  thingt  oceurrent  in  thorn  parta.*^— 5hife 


t  Henry,  who  did  not,  as  yet,  Ibretee  how  he  waa  shortly  to  vex 
the  ear  of  Rome  with  a  tuit  of  that  kind,  felt  or  pretended  great 
honor  at  hit  titter't  applying  for  a  diroree.  The  following  paaaage 
from  a  letter  of  Wolaey'a  waa  meant  to  comfort  him  on  this  head :— 
**  1  signify  unto  your  grace  that  I  have  not  only  written  onto  your 
orator  (ambaaaador)  at  the  court  of  Rome  to  impeehe  (oppose)  and 
let  (stop)  the  suit  made  in  that  court  by  the  Queen  of  Seota,  for  a 
fUroree  betwixt  her  and  her  husband,  the  Earl  of  Anguishe  (Angus) 
but  also  have  cauaed  the  pope'a  orator,  here  being,  to  write  in  most 
effeetual  manner  to  hit  hoiinesa,  for  atopping  of  the  aame :  by  means 
whereof  the  aaid  divorce  shall  not  proceed  when  the  pope  ahall  be 
informed  that  the  aame  ia  procured  only  for  marriage  to  be  made 
betwixt  the  Dnke  of  Albany  and  the  queen  there,  whereby  the  de- 
stmctSoo  of  the  yoong  kiog  ahatt  sbsus?*— Atatt  Pt^en. 
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thftt  beautiM  district  to  the  flames ;  but  he  was 
presently  driven  back  into  England  with  consider- 
able loss  by  the  borderers  of  Merse  andTeviotdale. 
The  Duke  of  Albany^  with  consent  of  parliament, 
now  declared  war ;  and,  in  addition  to  a  consider- 
able army  he  had  already  on  foot,  he  summoned 
the  whole  feudal  force  of  the  kingdom.  Eighty 
thousand  men  joined  his  standard  at  Annan,  and 
he  was  flattered  with  the  hopes  of  assistance  from 
France ;  but  the  fickle  and  unscrupulous  Margaret 
had  already  grown  tired  of  the  regent,  and  she  not 
only  intrigued  with  a  party  of  the  Scottish  nobles, 
but  also  betrayed  his  secrets  and  plans  to  Lord 
Dacre.  There  are  doubts  and  contradictions  in  all 
the  narratives  of  these  transactions ;  but  it  appears 
that,  without  being  fully  aware  of  the  double-dealing 
of  the  queen-mother,  or  of  the  determination  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  Scottish  leaders  (of  whom 
some  had  Dacre's  money  in  their  pockets)  not  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  vigour,  the  regent,  with  his 
large  army  and  forty-five  pieces  of  brass  ordnance, 
crossed  the  borders,  and  advanced  upon  Carlisle.* 
Henry*s  attention  had  been  wholly  drawn  to  the  side 
of  France ;  and  Dacre,  who  was  in  the  marches,  had 
but  few  troops  and  an  exhausted  money-chest ;  but 
this  lord-warden  well  knew  the  slackness  and  want 
of  preparation  in  the  Scottish  camp,  and  he  always 
had  wit  and  cunning  at  command.  When  the 
invaders  were  within  five  miles  of  the  city  of 
Carlisle  he  opened  communications  with  Albany. 
We  can  only  guess  at  some  of  the  ailments 
and  arts  employed,  but  the  result  was  correctly 
and  frankly  told  by  Wolsey  in  a  letter  to  the 
king,  wherein,  after  mentioning  the  defenceless 
state  of  the  northern  counties,  he  says,  that  "  by 
the  great  wisdom  and  policy  of  my  Lord 
Dacre,  and  by  means  of  the  safe  conduct  lately 
sent  at  the  desire  and  contemplation  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots,"  the  Duke  of  Albany  had  consented  to 
**  an  abstinence  of  war  for  one  month,"  in  order 
that  ambassadors  might  treat  for  peace.  *'  And 
the  said  Duke  of  Albany,"  continues  the  cardinal, 
••  hath  not  only,  our  Lord  be  thanked,  forborne  his 
invasion,  but  also  dissolved  his  army ;  which  being 
dispersed,  neither  shall,  nor  can,  for  this  year,  be 
gathered  or  assembled  again."t  Nor  did  the 
reverend  politician  fail  to  show  how  the  truce 
might  be  broken  if  found  convenient ;  saying,  in 
continuation,  **  and  yet  the  said  abstinence  con- 
cluded by  my  Lord  Dacre,  he  not  having  your  au- 
thority for  the  same,  nothing  bindeth  your  grace  ; 
but  at  your  liberty  ye  may  pursue  your  wars 
against  the  said  Scots,  if  it  shall  be  thought  to 
your  highness  convenable."  The  singular  truce 
which  put  an  end  to  this  grand  expedition  was 
concluded  on  the  11th  of  September;  and  in  the 
month  of  October  Albany  again  went  to  France, 
leaving  the  earls  of  Huntley,  Arran,  and  Argyle  to 
manage  affairs  during  his  absence. 

•  CATdiDMl  Woltey  M^  that  Albany  wu  alto  furnished  with 
'*  one  thousand  hagbuschis  carted  upon  tresselt,  with  a  marvellous 
great  number  of  hand^guiM,  and  wai  plentaously  stored  with  tIc- 
iJuU:'^8UU0  Papm, 

tSt^to  Paper*. 


Henry  had  now  governed  eight  years  without  a 
parliament,  following  the  precedent  of  his  father; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  obsequiousness  displayed 
when  they  last  met,  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  he 
would  never  have  summoned  the  representatives 
of  the  people  again  had  he  not  been  forced  to  it  by 
his  poverty.  It  was  the  tendency  of  die  age  to 
exalt  the  royal  power,  not  only  above  the  ruins  of 
feudality,  but  also  above  the  ruitts  of  better  insti- 
tutions ;  and  Henry  afterwaids  applauded  the  wise 
policy  of  his  ally  Charles,  who  gave  the  death- 
blow to  the  free  Cortes  of  Spain,  which  his  grand- 
father Ferdinand  and  the  Cardinal  Ximenes  had 
left  weakened,  and  sick,  and  langui^ing.  But 
Henry  had  exhausted  all  other  means  of  raising 
money,  and  so  he  met  his  parliament  once  more  on 
the  15th  of  April,  with  Wolsey  sitting  as  chan- 
cellor at  his  foet.*  The  Commons  chose  for  their 
speaker  the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas  More,  who, 
against  his  inclination,  had  been  drawn  into  the 
service  of  the  court  about  four  years  before,  and 
who  was  now  thought  to  be  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  king,  who  courted  his  society,  and  took  sin- 
gular delight  in  his  wit  and  humour.  But  More, 
though  a  somewhat  timid,  was  an  honest  man. 
Upon  his  present  election,  when,  according  to  an 
established  practice  rather  ancient  than  useful,  he 
expressed  how  unfit  he  Was  for  the  high  honour, 
Wolsey  praised — and  not  more  than  Ihey  deserved 
— the  great  abilities,  wit,  learning,  and  discretion 
of  the  speaker,  who  then  took  his  place.  The 
Commons  presently  showed  infinitely  more  spirit 
than  was  expected ;  and,  finding  a  ready  echo  oat 
of  doors,  particularly  among  the  merchants  and 
citizens  of  London,  their  sayings  and  doings  be- 
came the  great  subject  of  conversation.  Henry 
testified  his  royal  disdain  ^  that  people  should  talk 
about  his  afiairs  ;'*  and  Wolsey  was  heard  to  com- 
plain, that  no  sooner  was  anything  said  or  done  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  than  it  was  blown  abroad 
in  every  ale-house.  The  lord  cardinal  thought 
that  he  could  overawe  the  members  by  presenting 
himself  in  person  ;  and  though  this  was  a  breach 
of  privilege,  he  sent  to  tell  the  House  that  they 
must  receive  him,  and  hear  from  his  Ups  what  were 
the  wishes  of  the  king.  Sir  Thomas  More,  who 
entertained  a  contempt  for  Wolsey's  parade,  moved 
that  it  would  not  •*  be  amiss"  to  receive  him  with 
all  his  pomp — ^with  his  maces,  his  pillars,  his 
pole-axes,  his  cross,  his  hat,  and  the  great  seal 
too;  and,  this  being  carried,  the  cardinal  went 
down  to  the  house  with  a  retinue  which  must 
nearly  have  filled  it,  lobbies,  avenues,  and  all.  His 
business  was  to  tell  them  how  necessary  the  war 
was,  and  what  a  fair  opportunity  was  offered  for 
the  recovery  of  all  the  English  had  once  held  iu 
France ;  provided  only  that  the  house  had  regard 
to  the  weakness  of  the  sinews  of  war,  and  would 
instantly  raise  800,000/.,  by  passing  a  property- 
tax,  at  ihe  moderate  rate  of  twenty  per  cent.  The 
house,  in  agreeing  to  receive  the  cardinal,  had  also 

*  This  parliament  was  not  h«ld  at  .WettniBftor,  tbe  uioal  *plaoe, 
bat^at  the  Black  Friaxa',  Losdon. 
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■greed  OKMOg  themteltei  not  to  oommit  their  pri- 
Tileges  fay  entering  upon  any  debute  in  his  pre- 
lence;  and  this  extraoTdinary  demand  was  not 
likely  to  change  their  purpose.  Every  man  re- 
mained aa  still  and  motionlesa  as  a  statue,  gazing 
on  the  glowing  cardinal.  Soon  tired  of  this  dra* 
matic  scene,  Wolsey  addressed  one  of  the  mem- 
bera  by  name:  this  gentleman,  after  rising  firom 
luB  aeat,  sate  down  again  without  speaking:  he 
then  tonied  to  another  member,  but  his  authori- 
tative  tMie  elicited  no  answer.  He  then  lost  his 
temper,  and  exclaimed,  **  Masters,  as  I  am  sent 
here  immediately  from  the  Icing,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  an  answer;  yet  here  is,  without 
doubt,  a  surprising  and  most  obstinate  silence, 
unless,  indeed,  it  may  be  the  manner  of  your  House 
to  expreai  your  mind  by  your  spesker  only." 
Mote,  upon  whom  the  angry  eyes  of  the  cardinal 
were  fixed,  roae,  and,  after  bending  the  knee,  said, 
that  the  membcn  were  abashed  at  the  sight  of  so 
great  a  personage,  whose  presence  was  sufficient 
to  overwhelm  the  wisest  and  most  learned  men  in 
the  realm;  but  that  presence,  he  observed,  was 
neither  expedient,  nor  in  accordanee  with  the 
ancient  liberties  of  that  House.  He  added,  that 
they  were  not  bound  to  return  any  answer ;  and 
that  as  to  requiring  a  reply  from  him  individually, 
the  thing  vras  simply  impossible,  for  he,  as  spesker, 
eould  only  act  upon  the  instructions  received  from 
the  House.  The  lord  cardinal  retired  sorely  dis- 
concerted; and  the  debate  on  the  supplies  was 
adjourned  day  after  day.*  At  length  the  Com- 
mons agreed  to  send  a  deputation  to  solicit  a 
diminution  of  the  tax.  The  cardinal,  notwith- 
standing  More's  courteous  reproof,  again  went  to 
die  House,  and,  after  using  a  series  of  weighty 
aiguKiento,  endeavoured  to  draw  them  into  debate, 
by  asking  what  they  had  to  say  againat  his  reason- 
ing. But  the  Commons,  as  fam  as  ever,  said  that 
they  would  reason  only  among  themselves,  and  not 
in  his  presence.  He  went  away  as  he  had  come; 
bat,  aoon  after,  the  House  agreed  to  a  property-tax 
of  about  ten  per  cent,  or  half  what  Wolsey  had 
asked.  In  lus  address  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
of  London  he  had  boasted  of  the  readiness  of  the 
spirituality,  but  he  now  found  the  clei^  almost' as 
refractory  aa  the  Commons;  and,  after  being  de- 
feated in  rather  a  humiliating  manner  in  several  of 
his  manoeuvres  snd  high  assumptions  of  authority 
over  the  church,  as  pope's  l^ate,  instead  of  suc- 
eeeding  in  his  enormous  demand  of  fifty  per  cent., 
at  once,  be  only  obtained  a  grant  of  ten  per  cent, 
each  year  for  five  years.  But  even  these  votes  of 
the  C<»nmoDs  and  <tf  the  convocation  of  the  clergy 

*  Th*  MIovfaM  if  ma  nlnet  of  a  letter  adHnMed  at  this  aonent 
^  a  Bcmhar  or  paiUamant  lo  the  Earl  of  Saney,  who  waa  io  the 
aofth,  lookint  after  the  8eoU:  *  Since  the  be«iDDin«  of  this  parlia- 
mm,  there  hath  heeathegVMteet  and  loreflt  hold  in  the  Lower  Hoow 
for  the  payment  of  two  ■hiUan|a  in  the  poond,  that  ever  wae  seen,  I 
think,  ta  aay  parliament  This  matter  hath*  been  dAmted  and 
katea  illeea  or  cistMD  daye  together;  tha  hichaet  neceiaity  being 
allrfrd  on  the  klng'e  behalf,  to  at.  that  ever  wae  heard  of;  the 
hifhctt  povertr  eoofeeead  aa  well  by  knightt,  aqnim,  and  gentlemen 
af  evaiy  qvutrr,  aa  by  eommoDera,  dtiaena,  and  bnigeaaee.  There 
hath  been  Mch  bold»  that  tha  hooM  waa  Uka  to.hava  been  diaaerered.** 


were  very  unusual.  '*  I  have  heard  no  man  in  my 
life,"  writes  a  member  of  the  parliament,  "  that 
can  remember  that  there  was  ever  given  to  any 
one  of  the  king's  ancestors  half  so  much  at  one 
grant;  nor  do  I  think  there  was  ever  such  a  pre- 
cedent seen  before  this  time.  I  beseech  Almighty 
God  it  may  be  well  and  peaceably  levied,  and 
surely  paid  unto  the  king's  grace,  without  srudge, 
and  especially  without  losing  the  good  wills  and 
true  hearts  of  his  subjects,  which  I  reckon  a  far 
greater  treasure  for  a  king  than  gold  or  silver; 
and  the  gentlemen  which  must  take  pains  to  levy 
this  money  among  the  king's  subjects  shall,  I 
think,  have  no  little  business  about  the  same, 

And  I  think,  now  that  this  matter  is  so 

far  passed,  that  the  parliament  will  soon  be 
ended,"* 

This  worthy  member  did  not  overrate  the  diffi- 
culty of  levying  the  tax.  During  the  debates  the 
Londoners  frequently  caught  the  members  qf  the 
Conomons  by  the  sleeve  as  they  passed  through 
the  streete,  and  cried  out  to  them,  '*  Sirs,  will  ye 
grant  four  shillings  in  the  pound?  Do  it,  and 
take  our  threate  and  curses  home  with  you  to  your 
households."  But  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom 
die  people  were  dissatisfied  even  at  the  ten  per 
cent ;  and  Wolsey,  urged  on  by  his  master,  who 
waa  now .  almost  pennyless,  made  matters  still 
worse  by  attempting  to  accelerate  the  mode  of 
payment.  In  many  places  the  poorer  people, 
driven  to  desperation,  refused  to  pay  the  tax- 
gatherers  anything.  ^*  The  county  of  Kent  denied 
it  to  the  Lord  Cobham :  Essex  refused  to  commune 
with  the  commissioners  about  it;  Huntingdonshire 
resisted;  London  would  be  texed  by  none  but 
their  aldermen;  and  Suffolk  rose  up  in  arms, 
making  poverty  their  captain,  "t  The  blame  of 
all  fell  upon  the  cardinal ;  and  Henry  did  not 
scruple  at  condemning  the  proceedings  of  his 
ministers,  in  order  to  recover  his  own  popularity. 

The  money  that  was  wrung  from  the  people  was 
immediately  spent  in  re-inforcing  the  garrisons 
near  the  Scottish  borders,  in  assistance  lent  to  the 
allies  in  Itely,  and  in  a  new  expedition  into  France* 
On  the  24th  of  August  (1523)  the  accomplished 
Duke  of  Suffolk  took  the  command  of  the  army  at 
Calais;  and  on  the  4th  of  September  he  com- 
menced the  campaign  with  about  twelve  thousand 
English  troops,  and  nearly  an  equal  number  of 
Flemings  and  Germans  under  the  imperial  general, 
Count  de  Bure.  The  season  affain  was  late :  the 
combined  movements  contemplated  by  the  allies 
were  difficult  to  execute  with  precision  in  point  of 
time;  and  Charles  Brandon  was  not  the  first  to 
prove  the  fact,  that  a  man  might  be  endowed  with 
all  knightly  accomplishments,  and  be  expert  in  all 
military  exercisea,  without  having  any  of  the  qua- 
lities of  a  great  general.  This  time,  however,  as 
plainly  appears,  from  a  letter  of  the  lord  cardinal,t 
and  from  the  dark  conspiracy  which  broke  out  in 
France,  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  had 
been  purposely  delayed.     Francis,  intent  on  the 

'    •BUia'aLatlen.  t  Spead.  t8«<»J«P»P«* 
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jreoovery  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  had  collected  an 
anny  at  Lyons,  and  was  actually  on  the  point  of 
crossing  die  Alps,  when  he  learned  that  his  ene- 
mies, not  relying  wholly  on  their  arms,  had  in- 
trigued with  the  most  powerful  of  his  suhjects,  who 
had  engaged  to  dedare  himself  as  soon  as  the  king 
should  he  in  Italy.  The  story  of  Prince  Charles, 
Duke  of  Bourhon  and  Constahle  of  France,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkahle  episodes  in  the  hwtory  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  By  hirth,  wealth,  con- 
nexions, ahility,  and  bravery,  he  was  the  most  dis- 
tinguished subject  in  the  kingdom ;  and  his  loyalty 
and  affection  to  Uie  king  had  never  been  doubted. 
But,  in  an  evil  season,  Louisa  of  Savoy,  the  king's 
mother,  became  enamoured  of  his  b^tiful  per- 
son, and  proposed  that  he  should  marry  her.  The 
gallant  Constable  was  not  disposed  to  unite  himself 
to  a  woman  who  was  old  enough  to  be  his  mother, 
and  who,  on  former  occasions,  had  been  the  de- 
clared enemy  of  his  house;  and  in  rejecting  or 
evading  the  suit  of  the  amorous  matron  he  made 
use  of  some  personal  reflections,  which  a  woman, 
and  one  who  had  been  a  beauty,  was  not  likely  to 
forgive.  Louisa's  revenge  was  as  ample  as  were 
her  means  of  gratifying  it ;  and  her  influence  over 
her  affectionate  son  was  almost  boundless.  Uiged 
on  by  his  mother,  Francis  first  insulted  the  £ry 
Bourbon,  and  then  employed  the  parliament  to 
Tob  him  of  his  property.  He  refused  to  pay  him 
larse  sums  which  he  liad  advanced  for  the  war  in 
Italy :  he  stopped  bis  salaries,  and  took  from  him 
the  Daton  of  Constable,  which  he  had  wielded  with 
great  glory.  These,  and  the  indignitiea  put  upon 
him  by  the  whole  court,  drove  Bourbon  almost  to 
madness;  and  when  the  slavish  parliament  of 
Paris  pronounced  an  iniquitous  sentence,  which 
virtually  sequestrated  allhu  fiefs  and  estates,  he 
vowed  revenge,  and  turned  to  the  enemies  of  his 
country  for  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  this 
paasion,  and  saving  himself  nrom  Wgary.  Both 
the  emperor  and  the  King  of  England  received  his 
overtures  with  infinite  satisfaction,  and  sent  the 
Lord  of  Beaurain  and  Sir  ;John  Russell,  as  secret 
emissaries,  to  treat  with  him.  Henry  excused  his 
conduct  in  this  particular,  by  saying  that  it  was  only 
a  just  retaliation  for  the  alliance  which  Francis 
had  contracted  with  his  Irish  subject,  the  Earl  of 
Desmond.  We  are  not  informed  whether  Charles 
pleaded  any  auch  excuse.  A  private  treaty  was 
soon  concluded :  the  principal  articles  were — ^that 
Provence  and  Dauphmy  should  be  united  with  his 
appanage  the  Bourbonais  and  Auvergne,  and  erected 
into  a  separate  kingdom  for  the  Constable;  that 
the  Constable  should  marry  Eleanor,  sister  of  the 
emperor;  that  the  emperor  should  occupy  Lan- 
guedoc.  Burgundy,  Cnampaigne,  and  Picaidy, 
while  the  King  of  England  overran  the  rest  of 
France ;  and  tibat  the  Constable  should  hold  him- 
self ready  with  a  thousand  horse  and  six  Uiousand 
foot,  to  co-operate  with  the  allies  as  soon  as  the 
French  king  should  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps.* 

f  Do  B4toyv»HwissIfaf  qqtecitffiHnii'-SUtf  Ttfrn, 


Either  Bourbon  betrayed  himself  by  too  open 
preparations  or  the  secret  was  betrayed  by  some  of 
the  agents  engaged  in  the  business.  Of  a  sudden 
Francis  presented  himself  at  his  castle  and  com- 
manded him  to  join  the  army  of  Italy.  The  Con- 
stable, who  had  taken  to  his  bed  at  the  king's 
approach,  pretended  to  be  dangerously  ill;  but 
Francis,  who  understood  this  feint,  left  spies  to 
watch  him,  and  almost  made  him  a  prisoner  in  his 
own  house.  This  strange  interview  took  place 
about  the  time  that  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  landed  in 
France.  The  French  long,  instead  of  marching 
into  Italy,  stopped  at  Lyons  for  the  defence  of  his 
own  dominions;  but  so  confident  waa  he,  that  he 
sent  the  army  he  had  raised  across  the  Alps,  under 
the  command  of  the'  Admiral  de  Bonnivet,  and 
then  applied  himself  to  the  raising  of  fresh  forces 
for  the  defence  of  his  kingdom,  which  was  tlneat- 
ened  on  three  of  its  frontiers, — ^by  the  English  in 
Picardy,  by  an  army  of  Germans  in  Burgundy, 
and  by  a  Spanish  army  in  Ghiienne.  The  Con* 
stable  eludca  the  vigilance  of  the  spies,  and,  by 
pursuing  bye-roads  and  travelling  in  di^uise,  he 
traversed  Auvergne  and  Dauphiny,  and,  after 
many  dangers,  got  safely  out  of  France  and  joinel 
the  emperor's  army  in  Italy.  Many  of  hia  friends 
were  arrested,  and  no  insurrection,  such  as  the  allies 
counted  upon,  broke  out  in  the  centre  of  France. 
This  was  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  failure  of 
the  whole  campaign;  and  another  cause  was,  that 
the  combined  movement  of  the  allies  was  even 
more  fiiultily  executed  than  usual. 

Instead  of  advancing  at  once,  when  the  country 
was  comparatively  open,  to  form  a  junction  with 
the  German  army  of  the  emperor  which  invaded 
Burgundy,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  De  Bure  lost 
nearly  a  whole  month  under  the  walls  of  St.  Omer, 
debating  what  they  should  do.  Then,  giving  up 
the  abnurd  notion  of  besieging  Boulogne,  they 
marched  in  the  direction  of  Burgundy.  But  they 
had  thrown  away  their  chance,  and  even  now  they 
stopped  to  besiege  Bray,  Montdidier,  and  one  or 
two  other  insignificant  places.  Having  crossed  the 
Somme  and  the  Oise,  they  pitched  their  tents 
within  twenty  miles  of  Paris,  expecting,  as  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  Germans  would  join  Uiem  there. 
But  by  this  time  these  Germans  were  in  full  retreat 
before  the  Duke  of  Guise,  whom  Francis  had  had 
time  to  reinforce :  and  now  the  Duke  of  Vendome 
advanced  in  front  of  the  English,  while  Tremoille 
manoeuvred  on  their  flank,  and  threatened  their 
rear  by  drawing  out  troops  from  the  garrisons  in 
Picardy.  At  length  the  position  of  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  became  most  critical,  for  thoij^h  the  French 
declined  a  pitched  battle  they  kept  constantly 
gathering  round  him,  and  throwing  themselves  in 
force  between  him  and  his  supplies,  which  all 
came  from  Calais.  The  weather,  also,  was  dread- 
ful, and  this,  with  scanty  or  bad  provisions,  brought 
sickness  into  the  army.  Thus  situated  he  ordered 
a  retreat  The  French  even  now  respected  the 
valour  of  the  English  troops,  and  would  not  risk  an 
engagement;  but  the  men  perished  daily,  and  in 
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g;ieat  munben,  of  riclmefls ;  the  Flemish  auxiliaries, 
ss  they  drew  near  their  own  country,  deserted  in 
troops  and  Suffolk  had  but  the  shadow  of  an  army 
when  he  reached  Calais.  This  failure  nearly  cost 
Braodon  his  head.*  In  the  south  the  Spanish 
formy,  commanded  by  the  emperor  in  person,  in- 
stead of  conquering  Guienne,  merely  recovered 
fiom  the  French  their  own  town  of  Fuente-Rabia. 
On  the  14th  of  September,  while  Suffolk  was 
sdviocing  towards  Paris,  an  event  occurred  in  Italy 
▼hich  revived  the  former  high  hopes  of  Wolsey : 
diis  was  the  death  [of  Pope  Adrian,  whose  severe 
economy  was  so  distasteAil  to  the  Romans  that 
they  styled  the  physician  who  had  attended  him  in 
his  last  sickness — ^  The  Saviour  of  his  Country.'* 
His  pontificate  had  lasted  only  twenty  months  and 
six  days.  As  soon  as  the  Englbh  cardinal  got  the 
news  he  wrote  a  curious  letter  to  Henry,  telling 
bim  how  reluctant  he  was  to  quit  the  service  of  so 
good  a  master, — how  unfit  to  assume  the  high 
responsibility  of  head  of  the  Christian  world.  The 
kbg,  who  knevr  what  this  meant,  applied  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises 
wiudi  he  had  made  to  his  favourite,  and  instructed 
bis  ministers  at  Rome  to  spare  no  money  and  no 
esertion  to  secure  the  election  of  Wolsey  .f  At  this 
vacancy  of  the  holy  see  there  was  plenty  of  time 
for  management  and  intrigue,  for  the  conclave  did 
pot  assemble  until  the  beginning  of  October,  and 
it  continued  its  sittings  through  six  long  weeks,| 
tlie  see  being  thus  left  vacant  for  above  two 
iDODths.  Thu  time  Wolsey  was  not  only  named 
among  the  candidates,  who  were  rather  numerous, 
*-he  even  obtained  a  considerable  number  of 
votes ;  but  the  turbulent  people  of  Rome,  and  the 
Itahans  generally,  were  funous  at  the  notion  of 
Wing  any  more  ultramontane  (they  called  them 
barbman)  popes ;  the  French  interest  in  the  con- 
cIsTc  was  considerable  and  wholly  opposed  to 

*  T«r  bit  uacuine  matter  h*d  cxpeeted  nothing  lett  ftom  the 
oyeditiontkaaibealMotateeonanMtoragrcatpartorFimoea.  At 
tW  op»iaf  of  tlM  eiunpidicn  Sir  Thomas  Hon  wrote  to  Woltey, 
hlaip  hiiB  that  hit  graee  took  great  pleaanre  in  the  cardinal  a  •*  wise 
nd  nbataatial  coubcU  and  adviee  oonceming  the  tiege  of  Boulogne 
l^bclrt  off  at  thia  vrraeDt  time,  and  hit  armv,  with  proclamationt  of 
Mwty  aad  fbrbranng  to  ham,  to  proercd  ana  march  forward  into  the 
pbcet  deriaed  hy  the  Duke  of  Boarboa,  the  oooaUble."  «« Which 
phees.**  eontfaaea  If  ore.  **  at  yuor  grace  upon  credible  report  from 
•n  pvtwa  ia  lafonBed,  ahall  aaaUy  be  taken  without  any  rttittance. 
«vida  Toor  grace  pereehreth  great  appearance  of  winning  tome 
IMt  part  of  Fraaee,  or,  at  the  leaatwite,  all  that  it  oo  thit  tide  the 
vttB  of  Semme.  wbieh  thoald  be  at  honourable  aad  beneficial  unto 
bti  paee,  aad  alao  more  tenable,  than  all  Normandy,  Oaacony,  aad 
wMaaae.**  Mora  aad  the  kfaig;  howercr,  ezpreaa  their  doabta  at  to 
tk  propriety  of  SaAlk'a  advancing  at  aolate  a  teaaoa  by  leaaon  of 
*«t  vtalher  aad  roCtea  wayt,  and  the  great  difllculty  in  the  victual- 
^H^-^SetCt  PI^MT*.  The  original  letter,  dated  90th  September,  it 
FMmed  in  the  Britiah  Mueeom. 

f  Wolwy  that  writee  to  Dr.  Clark,  ambaatador  at  Rome^-^  Te  be 
vin.  aad  ye  wot  what  I  means  tract  yooraelf  beat,  aad  be  act 
••Jaced  by  leir  wovdt,  aad  tpcdally  of  tboae  which  (tay  what  they 
*«)  desire  amre  thrir  owa  prefenaeat  than  miae.  Howbeit  great 
^tnity  ia  to  be  oted ;  aad  the  kiag  thinketh  that  all  the  Imperiala 
■mU  be  clearly  with  yon  if  faith  be  ia  the  emperor.  The  young  men 
fcf  tbe  mott  port  being  needy  will  give  good  ears  to  hir  ofl«n, 
vhidi  ihaU  be  uadoafaiedly  performed.  The  kiag  wiOeth  yon  to 
•pue  anther  hit  authority  nor  hit  good  money  or  tubttance.  You 
■•7  be  ataand  whatever  yon  premiae  thall  be  performed,  aad  the 
M  Had  yea  good  apeed/*— Thit  letter,  he  telle  the  ambaatador,  it 
vHttfu  at  the  capreai  deiin  of  the  king— J^Udet. 

I  la  a  letter  to  the  kiag,  dated  S6th  of  November,  Wolaey  oom- 

A»mt  tf  -  ihe  great  prrtioaeity  wberehi  the  cardiualt  continue.  wUh 

~9f»  ithitm  to  ennter  "which  (he  adda  with  gnat 


^ 


«etwa)  ia  la  aw  gmt  kmmeu,  coaaidefiag  how  expedieat  it  weia. 
t^  thy  which  ikmid  ofM  amd  nUtve  th$  yretat  iUendt  qf 


Wolsey,  the  great  eaesaj  of  Francis;  and 'the 
interest  of  ^e  emperor — ^if  exercised  at  all — ^was 
not  for  him,  but  against  him,  notwithstanding  the 
long  promises  of  Charles.  But  it  should  appear 
that  Ihe  personal  interests  and  passions  of  the 
Italian  cardinals  decided  the  contest  more  than  any 
other  cause.  When  the  oonclaye  had  debated  and 
Toted  for  many  days,  and  some  of  the  ancients 
were  worn  out  with  the  long  confinement,  it  was 
seen  that  the  chance  lay  between  Jacovacdo  Ro- 
mano' and  Giulio  dei  Medici,  who  had  so  nearly 
obtained  the  tiara  at  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  and  who 
had  decided  the  last  election  in  favour  of  Adrian. 
The  hand  that  trimmed  the  scales  was  that  of  the 
Cardinal  Pompeo  Colonna,  who  was  a  most  bitter 
enemy  of  the  Medici,  and  wh6  was  inclined  to 
give  his  whole  weight  to  Cardinal  Jacovaccio,  who 
belonged  to  the  same  political  faction  as  himself, 
and  who  was  in  a  manner  a  dependent  of  the 
great  House  of  Colonna.  But,  irritated  at  the 
opposition  he  encountered  front  some  members  of 
the  Sacred  College,  he  set  aside  his  old  animosities 
and  suddenly  engaged  to  support  the  Cardinal 
Medici  upon  condition  of  receiving  the  lucrative 
post  of  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  sumptuous  palace 
of  San  Giorgio  at  Rome.*  Afiter  making  this 
bargain  Colonna  induced  Cornaro  and  two  other 
cardinals  to  second  him^  ind  then  unexpectedly 
proposed  his  old  enemy.  That  very  night  Giulio 
dei  Medici  was  unanimously  saluted  and  adored 
as  pontiff,  and,  on  the  following  morning,  the  19th 
of  November,  the  anniversary  of  his  entrance  as  a 
conqueror  into  Milan,  his  election  was  publicly 
announced,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Italians.  He 
wished  to  retain  his  name  of  Giulio,  but,  being 
reminded  by  some  of  the  cardinals  that  no  pope 
who  had  kept  his  original  name  had  lived  a  year 
after  his  election,  he  took  the  name  and  style  of 
Clement  VILf 

Again  to  all  appearance  Wolsey  bore  his  dis- 
appointment with  wonderful  equanimity,  though 
this  time  he  could  hardly  flatter  himself  with 
another  chance,  for  the  successful  candidate  was 
both  young  and  vigorous.  Henry's  agents  at 
Rome  were  instructed  to  press  for  l£e  election  of 
Giulio  in  case  that  of  Wolsey  should  be  found 
impracticable;  and  now,  whUe  they  felicitated 
him  on  his  elevation,  they  bespoke  his  active  co- 
operation with  the  emperor  and  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, and  requested  that  he  would  renew  Wolsey's 
legatine  commission.  The  new  pope  immediately 
appointed  the  cardinal  legate  for  life,  enlarged  his 
authority,  and  gave  him  a  commission  to  reform 
and  suppress  certain  religious  houses  in  En^limd. 
The  latter  was  an  unusual  concession,  tendmg  to 
establish  a  dangerous  precedent  wi^  a  needy 
sovereign.     Wolsey,  however,  is    said  to    have 

*  Paolo  Oioirio,  however,  aatigae  another  reaion  for  the  andden 
change  of  the  Cardinal  Colonna.  He  aaya  that  Pompeo'e  unele, 
Proapero  Colonna,  who  waa  in  the  interetta  of  Charlet,  imploied 
him  to  tecura  the  election  of  Giulio  del  Medici  aa  a  thing  that  wonM 
be  highly  terriceable  and  welcome  to  the  empenv.  He  alao  atatee 
that  the  Cardinal  Cok»na  had  tome  fear  that,  by  a  now  turn  in  the 


conclave,  the  electiun  might    fUl   npon  the  Cardinal  Franeiottd 
Oraina  an  hereditary  ctaemy  whom  he  Jut^  BOifl  thaa  tha  Madki. 
lauicdnidtai. 
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acted  oomcientiously  in  this  matter,  for  when  he 
suppresged  certain  monasteries  (which  he  did  early 
in  die  year  1525)  he  employed  the  money  thus 
gained  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  particularly  for 
Sxe  foundation  of  colleges,  in  which — as  hoth  he 
and  his  master  Henry  asserted — ^learned  diyines 
were  to  he  reared  and  fostered  for  the  hetter  com- 
hating  of  the  pernicious  and  £E»t<^reading  heresies 
of  that  *'  monster  "  Martin  Luther. 

A.D.  1524. — Bonnivet,  who  took  the  command 
of  the  Italian  war  in  lieu  of  his  master  Francis, 
was  at  first  very  successful.  From  the  foot  of 
Mont  Cenis  he  overran  Piedmont  and  the  Milanese, 
taking  Asti,  Alessandria,  and  Novara  in  the  coune 
of  the  preceding  autumn.  If  he  had  presented 
himself  when  he  ought  to  have  done  hefore  Milan 
he  might  have  taken  that  city  also,  for  the  fortifica- 
tions were  in  a  miserahle  condition,  and  the  place 
was  weakly  garrisoned,  hut  he  lost  time  manoeu- 
vring on  the  river  Tesino,  and  when  he  made  his 
anproach  Milan  had  heen  put  into  so  good  a  state 
of  defence  hy  Prospero  Colonna  that  he  durst  not 
assault  it,  and,  after  making  a  vain  attempt  to 
reduce  it  hy  famine,  he  was  ohliged,  in  the  month 
of  Novemher,  to  seek  winter^quarters,  where  he 
and  his  troops  were  half  starved.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  year  the  emperor  appointed  the  con- 
stable Bourbon  his  lieutenant  in  Italy,  and  gave 
him  the  command  of  his  army  in  that  Peninsula. 
It  was  soon  found  that  Bonnivet  was  no  match  for 
this  bold  and  skilful  general,  who  took  the  field 
early  in  the  spring,  and,  by  the  month  of  May, 
drove  his  countrymen  the  French  across  the  Alps 
and  recovered  all  the  places  they  had  taken.  The 
loss  of  the  French  in  this  short  campaign  was 
dreadful ;  and  the  death  of  the  gallant  and  loyal 
Bayard,  the  knight  sam  peur  et  sans  reproehe^ 
who  was  killed  on  the  banks  of  the  Sesia  in  pro- 
tecting the  rear  of  the  retreating  army,  was  a  great 
national  calamity.  Bourbon,  still  mflamed  with 
vengeance,  and  bent  on  the  acquisition  of  the  king^ 
dom  which  had  been  promised  him  by  the  allies 
out  of  the  dismemberment  of  his  native  country, 
now  prevailed  upon  Charles  to  invade  France  with 
his  army  of  Italy.  Henry  was  applied  to  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  keep  his  promise  and  make  a 
diversion  by  invading  me  north  of  France  from 
Calais ;  but  the  English  king  excused  himself,  and 
merely  promised  to  assist  with  some  money,  which 
it  appears  was  never  paid.  In  the  month  of  July 
the  constable  descended  from  the  Alps  into  France, 
but  the  command  of  the  Imperial  army  was 
divided  between  him  and  the  Marquess  of  Pescara, 
who  had  different  views,  and  who  had  received 
conflicting  instructions  from  the  emperor.  Bour- 
bon would  have  pushed  forward  at  once  to  Lyons, 
expecting  that  as  soon  as  he  crossed  the  Rhone  he 
should  be  joined  by  his  former  friends  and  de- 
pendents ;  but  the  marquess  insisted  upon  turning 
mto  Provence  and  laying  siege  to  Marseilles,  for 
Charles  had  conceived  the  plan  of  making  that 
city  what  Calais  was  in  the  north  in  the  hands  of 
the  English.   Accordingly,  on  the  19th  of  August, 


this  army  of  invasion,  amounting  to  little  more 
than  16,000  men,  sate  down  before  Marseilles. 
The  city  was  not  only  defended  by  a  brave  garrison, 
but  by  all  the  citixens,  who  were  much  attached  to 
their  king,  and  who  detested  the  Spaniards,  who 
formed  the  mass  of  the  besieging  force.  Aft^ 
spending  forty  days  in  mining  and  bombarding, 
Pescara  and  Bourbon  were  obliged  to  beat  a  rapid 
retreat,  for  Francis  had  collected  an  army  at 
Avignon,  and  Henry,  instead  of  sending  money, 
betrayed  an  inclination  to  abandon  the  league 
altogether.  In  an  unlucky  hour  Francis  deter- 
mined to  carry  the  war  once  mure  into  Italy,  and, 
while  Bourbon  retreated  by  the  maritime  Alps, 
he  made  a  dash  across  the  Graian  Alps,  in  the  hope 
of  descending  from  Mont  Cenis,  traversing  the 
plains  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  and  reaching 
Milan  before  the  Imperialists.  Being  instructed 
as  to  this  movement,  Bourbon  and  Pescara  re- 
doubled their  speed  in  order  to  reach  Lombardy, 
which  was  almost  defenceless,  before  him.  These 
operations  form  a  brilliant  military  episode,  but 
their  details  scarcely  belong  to  our  history.  On 
the  very  day  that  Francis  arrived  at  Vercelli  on  the 
borders  of  the  Milanese,  Pescara,  with  the  cavalry 
and  the  Spanish  infantry,  arrived  at  Alba,  while 
Bourbon  with  the  rear,  consisting  of  Gferman  in- 
fimtry,  was  only  a  short  day's  march  behind. 
Pescara  with  his  Spaniards  (then  the  best  infantry 
in  the  world),  after  a  few  hours'  halt,  moved  from 
Alba,  and,  marching  forty  miles  in  one  day, 
reached  the  important  fortress  of  Voghiera.  Having 
strengthened  the  garrison  of  Voghiera,  he  marched 
on  the  following  day  to  Pavia,  where  he  formed  a 
junction  with  Lannoy,  Charles's  viceroy  of  Naples, 
who  had  marched  from  the  south  with  a  few  troops 
which  were  principally  thrown  into  Alessandria  for 
the  defence  of  that  importsnt  place.  Leaving  a 
strong  garrison  in  Pavia,  under  the  command  of 
Don  Antonio  Leyva,  Pescara  made  a  rapid  march 
upon  Milan,  which  the  French  were  approaching 
by  a  more  direct  road.  The  Imperialists  got  there 
first;  but  a  dreadful  enemy  was  there  before 
them,  for  the  plague  was  in  Milan,  and  the  citizens 
were  reduced  to  a  frightful  state  of  despair  and 
recklessness.  Still  hoping  to  save  the  castle,  Pes- 
cara threw  some  troops  into  it  and  then  left  the 
city  by  one  gate  as  Francis  entered  it  by  another. 
If  the  French  had  followed  up  their  enemy  it  is 
thought  that  they  would  have  had  an  easy  victory, 
for  even  those  first-rate  marchers,  the  Spaniards, 
were  worn  out  with  the  fatigues  they  had  under- 
gone, and  the  road  to  Lodi,  by  which  Pescara 
retreated,  was  soon  covered  with  his  exhausted 
horses.  There  was  no  other  Imperial  army  in 
Lombardy,  and  the  fate  of  that  rich  country  seemed 
to  hang  on  a  single  battle.  But  Francis,  after 
losing  some  days  in  taking  measures  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  castle  of  Milan,  went  and  laid  siege  to 
Pavia,  a  city  strongly  posted  on  the  deep  and  rapid 
river  Ticino,  and  which  was  celebrated  for  the  long 
resistance  it  had  made  to  the  Lombards  and  after- 
wards to  tfa^  Franks  under  Charlemagne*    When 
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Pescara  heard  of  Hm  (Use  moTe  he  joyfully  ex* 
claimed  that  he  was  aafe.  Lannoy,  t\^  viceroy  of 
Naples,  proceeded  to  tmiae  moneys  of  which  the 
ImperialistB  were  greatly  in  want,  by  mortgaging 
the  rerenuea  of  Naples;  the  Constable  Bourbon 
cnsxd  the  Alps  into  Germany*  having  pawned 
his  jewels,  and  hastened  the  levying  of  6000  men ; 
tnd  every  effort  was  made  to  collect  a  powerful 
amy  between  the  Adda  and  the  Ticino.  For  tiiree 
whole  months  Francis  lay  before  the  well-defended 
walls  of  Pavia,  and  in  the  interval  he  detached  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  the  late  regent  of  Scotland,  with 
6000  men,  to  march  through  nearly  the  whole  of 
Italy,  in  older  to  threaten  ^  kingdom  of  Naples ; 
calculating  that  this  movement  would  force  the 
▼iceroy  to  quit  Lombardy,  if  it  failed  in  securing 
him  the  Italian  kingdom.* 

A.n.  1525. — Early  in  Februarv  Francis  was 
nmsed  by  news  that  the  Imperialists  were  con- 
centrating in  great  force ;  but  even  then,  out  of  a 
ridiculous  point  of  honour,  he  would  not  relin- 
quish the  siege  which  he  had  begun.  On  the 
24th  of  February  he  was  attacked  in  his  intrench- 
menti  by  Pe«»ra,  Bourbon,  and  Lannoy,  the 
Ti^eroy,  and  ^oroughly  defeated.  After  fighting 
most  valiantly,  Frauds  attempted  to  save  himself 
hf  making  a  rush  across  the  Ticino,  but  he  found 
Ihe  bridge  broken  down,  and  die  Spaniards  closed 
upon  him  on  the  steep  bank.  His  horse  was  killed 
under  him;  his  bravest  captains  and  dearest 
friends  had  fallen  around  him;  he  himself  had 
received  three  wounds,  but  still  he  would  not  sur- 
lender  to  the  Spaniards,  who  would  have  killed 
him  had  he  not  been  recognised  by  Pomperant,  a 
French  gentleman  in  the  service  of  the  Constable 
Boarbon.  This  Fl^nchman  rode  up  to  the  Vice- 
m  of  Naples,  and  told  him  what  was  passing. 
Lannoy  calmed  the  fury  of  the  Spanish  soldiery, 
threw  himself  upon  his  knees  oefore  Francis, 
kisBed  his  royal  hand,  and,  at  last,  received  his 
sword  in  token  of  surrender.  James  d'Avila  then 
took  off  the  captive  king's  helmet,  and  the  Spanish 
mldiere,  who  respected  his  valour  and  royal  qua- 
lity, crowded  about  him,  tearing  the  plumes  out 
of  his  crest,  and  cutting  pieces  off  his  coat,  to 
ctrry  away  as  memorials  of  their  having  feught 
with  him  hand  to  hand ;  so  that,  at  last,  Francis 
was  left  standing  in  his  jeiidn  and  hose.  All  this, 
d^oQgh  rough,  was  honour ;  and  die  light-hearted 
king,  whom  misfortune  did  not  depress,  laughed 
It  &t  eagerness  of  the  brave  Spaniards.  But  a 
ftown  and  a  deadly  paleness  came  over  his  coun- 
tenance when  the  Constable  presented  himself 
with  his  sword  in  his  hand  covered  with  the  blood 
of  his  countrymen.  Pescara,  perceiving  the  king's 
agitation,  demanded  the  sword,  which  Bourbon 
irate  him ;  and  then,  falling  on  his  knees,  the 
Constable  entreated  permission  to  kiss  his  sove- 
reign's hand.  Francis  turned  away  hii  head  in 
tngcr  and  disgust  •*  Ah !  Sire,*'  exclaimed  the 
Constable,  bursting  into  tears,  "if  you  had  fol- 
kwcd  my  advice  in  aome  things,  you  would  not 


now  be  in  this  condition,  nor  woold  the  plains  of 
Italy  be  thus  deluged  with  the  blood  of  the  noblest 
andbravest  of  France!"  The  king  merely  said| 
looking  towards  heaven,  "  Patience,  sinoe  fortune 
has  failed  me."  Then  mounting  a  horse,  he  rode 
away  with  Pescara 'and  Lannoy,  without  taking 
any  further  notice  of  the  Constable.  To  his 
mother,  Louisa,  whom  he  had  left  Regent  of 
France  in  his  absence,  he  wrote  that  he  bad  lost 
everything  eicept  his  honour.*  The  day  after  the 
battle  of  Pavia  he  was  conveyed  to  the  strong 
fortress  of  Pizzichitone,  where  he  was  most  vigi* 
lantly  guarded,  but  otherwise  treated  with  kind- 
ness and  respect.t 

The  news  of  this  great  victory,  which,  at  first 
sight,  seemed  to  lay  France  as  well  as  Italy  at  the 
feet  of  the  emperor,  was  received  in  the  English 
court  with  demonstrations  of  joy.  The  king 
ordered  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving;  and  Wolsey 
officiated  at  St.  Paul's  in  the  presence  of  tiie  court 
and  die  ambassadors  of  the  emperor  and  of  the 
other  allies.  Some  months  bef<Mre,  both  the  king 
and  the  cardinal  had  thought  seriously  of  a  recon- 
ciliation with  France,  and  had  treated  secretly  with 
Giovanni  Giovachino  Passano,  a  Genoese  mer- 
chant, who  had  undertaken  a  mission  from  Louisa, 
the  mother  of  Francis,  in  the  view  of  mddng 
Henry  break  altogether  with  the  emperor.  It  is 
matter  of  debate,  and  will  probably  for  ever  re- 
main so,  whether  Wolse/s  irritation  against 
Charles,  on  account  of  die  afiair  of  the  popedom, 
was  the  first  disposing  cause  of  this  vacillation ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  facts,  that 
Henry  treated  with  the  Italian  agent,  and  avoided 
sending  the  money  he  had  promised  to  the  empe- 
ror. But  now  turning  again — ^hoping  to  be  allowed 
a  present  share  of  the  victor's  spoils,  and  careless 
of  the  future — he  dispatched  Tunstal,  Bishop  of 
London,  and  Wyngfidd^  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  to  the  emperor's  court,  to  propose 
that  he  and  Charles  should  invade  France  in- 
stantly, from  different  points,  and  that  they  should 
meet  at  Paris,  there  amicably  to  divide  the  French 
kingdom  between  them.  Henry  had  the  con- 
science to  propose  that  he,  by  right  of  lawful  in- 
heritance, should  ascend  the  French  throne,  and 
that  Charles  should  rest  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
vinces he  claimed  in  France  as  the  representative 
of  the  House  of  Burgundy — as  if  no  objection 
could  be  started  on  the  part  of  his  ally,  who  had 
learned  all  his  secret  dealings  with  the  court  of  the 
French  regent !  Henry  forthwith  set  his  ministers 
to  work  to  raise  money.  As  he  was  determined 
not  to  assemble  a  parliament,  ministers  could  only 
proceed  by  stretching  the  royal  prerogative ;  and, 
with  Wolsey  still  at  their  head,  they  demanded  a 
fourth  from  the  clergy,  and  a  sixth  from  die  laity. 
To  levy  this  money,  diey  appointed  commissioners 
in  the  different  counties  of  England,  and  resorted  to 
all  the  means  which  seemed  likely  to  win  or  terrify 
people  into  a  ready  parting  with  dieir  cash  without 

•  Ths  weU-kaown  word*  w«re, "  Toat  est  peida  hon  rhouiew;' 
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authority  of  fmriiament  But  clergy  and  laity — 
people  of  all  claaaeB  and  conditions — ^most  firmly 
opposed  this  most  illegal  attempt.  '*  How  the 
great  men  took  it,  was  marvel ;  the  poor  cursed; 
die  rich  repugned;  the  lighter  sort  railed;  and, 
in  conclusion,  all  men  execrated  the  cardinal  as 
subverter  of  the  laws  and  liberty  of  England. 
For,  they  said,  if  men  should  give  tneir  goods  by  a 
commission,  then  were  it  worse  than  the  taxes  of 
France ;  and  so  England  would  be  bond,  and  not 
free."*  Archbishop  Warham,  the  old  minister  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  formerly  chancellor  to  his  son, 
addressed  a  striking  letter  to  Wolsey  at  this  crisis : 
'*  I  have  heard,"  says  the  primate,  '*  that  when  the 
people  be  commanded  to  make  fires  and  tokens  of 
joy  for  the  taking  of  the  French  king,  divers  of 
them  have  spoken  that  they  have  more  cause  to 
weep  than  to  rejoice  thereat  And  divers,  as  it 
hath  been  shown  me  secretly,  have  wished  openly 
that  the  French  king  were  at  his  Uberty  again,  so 
as  there  were  a  ^ood  peace,  and  the  king  should 
not  attempt  agam  to  win  France — ^the  winning 
whereof  should  be  more  chargeable  to  England  than 
profitable,  and  the  keeping  thereof  much  more 
chargefiil  than  the  winning,  "f 

At  the  same  time  handbills  containing  bitter  re- 
flections on  the  king  and  his  government  were 
printed  and  circulated  in  London  and  other  places ; 
the  churchmen  protested  that  they  would  only  pay 
money  when  voted  by  the  convocation;  and  the 
people  began  to  take  up  arms  against  the  com* 
missioners.  The  priests  even  encouraged  the 
people  in  their  discourses  from  the  pulpit.  The 
king  took  the  alarm,  recalled  the  commissioners, 
and  declared,  by  proclamation,  that  he  wanted 
nothing  from  his  subjects  but  *^  by  way  of  benevo- 
lence." But  the  people,  who  abhorred  the  name 
of  benevolence,  in  this  sense,  said  that  the  thing 
was  as  illegal  as  the  arbitrary  commission ;  and  a 
lawyer  in  me  city  quoted  the  statute  passed  under 
Richard  III.,  by  which  benevolences  were  for 
ever  abolished.  Upon  this,  Henry  consulted  the 
judges,  who  did  not  blush  to  affirm  that  the  king 
might  tax  his  people  by  commission,  or  by  any 
other  way  which  seemed  to  him  best;  and  they 
agreed  with  the  privy  council  in  holding  that,  as 
Richard  III.  was  a  usurper,  and  his  parliament  a 
factious  assembly,  the  kws  passed  by  them  were 
not  binding  on  a  legitimate  and  absolute  king, 
who  held  the  crown  by  hereditary  right,  and 
needed  not  to  court  the  fiivour  of  a  licentious  popu- 
lace. It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  Wolsey  en- 
deavoured to  impress  these  maxims  on  the  mayor 
and  aldennen  of  London ;  and  in  the  country  the 
odious  doctrine  encountered  a  still  sterner  oppo- 
sition. In  Kent  the  people  expelled  all  the  tax- 
gatherers  and  fiscal  agents  of  the  court;  and  in 
Suffolk  four  thousand  men  flew  to  arms,  and  threat- 
ened Charles  Brandon,  their  duke,  who  was  on 
the  commission,  with  death.  The  insurrection  was 
checked  by  the  wise  moderation  of  Surrey,  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  but  Henry,  who  was  always 


bolder  in  words  than  in  deeds,  wu  so  much 
alarmed,  that  he  issued  a  fresh  proclamation  to  set 
aside  and  annul  all  the  demands  he  had  made.  A 
report  (whether  true  or  false  is  doubtful)  was 
industriously  circulated,  that  Wolsey  had  never 
consented  to  the  original  demands  of  a  fourth  and 
a  sixtii,  and  that  it  was  at  his  intercession  that  the 
king  had  consented  to  remit  the  benevolence. 
"  But  the  people  took  all  this  for  a  mock,  and 
said,  God  save  the  king — ^for  the  cardinal,  he  ia 
known  well  enough.*** 

We  do  not  believe  that  so  wild  a  scheme  of 
conquest  and  partition,  and  one  in  which  such 
volatile  characters  as  Henry  and  Wolsey  were  to 
be  principal  actors,  could,  under  any  circumstances, 
have  been  successfiil ;  but  still  it  was  fortunate  for 
France,  at  this  crisis,  that  the  emperor  was  as  poor 
as  the  King  of  England,  and  that  the  seeds  of 
discord  were  sown  between  the  two  unscrupulous 
sovereigns.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  state  of  Charles's 
finances,  that  he  could  not  pay  the  long  arrean 
due  to  lus  army  in  Italy ;  and  the  victorious  troops 
mutinied,  seized  and  kept  the  city  of  Pavia,  and 
even  threatened  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the 
person  of  the  French  king,  to  hold  as  security  for 
the  money  due  to  them.  As  the  emperor  had 
counted  upon  Henry  for  large  subsidies,  he  seema 
to  have  considered  nim  as  the  principal  cause  of 
these  troubles,  which  at  one  moment  were  most 
alarming.  We  believe  that  it  was  from  this  con- 
sideration, and  from  irritation  at  the  secret  nego- 
tiations with  France,  and  not  from  any  feeling  of 
conceit  and  inflation,  that  Charles  changed  his 
tone  with  Henry  after  the  battle  of  Pavia.  He  no 
longer  wrote  to  his  loving  uncle  with  his  own  hand, 
nor  lavished  his  expressions  of  reverence  and  sub- 
mission ;  and  his  letters  to  the  English  king  were 
thenceforth  merely  signed  "Charles,"! — ^a  trifle 
that  was  likely  to  produce  a  great  effect  on  the 
vain-glorious  king.  Before  the  arrival  of  the 
English  ambassadors,  the  council  of  Charles  had 
decided  (or  rather  poverty  decided  for  them)  that 
the  invasion  of  France  was  liot  to  be  thought  of. 
They  had  even  consented  to  a  truce  for  six  months, 
hoping  to  turn  the  captive  Francis  to  good  account, 
and  to  make  their  profits  by  negotiation.  They 
treated  Henry's  envoys  with  respect,  and  requested 
Uiat  they  might  be  empowered  to  act  with  the 
ministers  of  Charles  in  settling  the  conditions  upon 
which  Francis  might  be  restored  to  liberty.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  diplomatising,  which  deceived 
neither  party;  and  Henry  presently  adopted  the 
course  which  was  most  likely  to  bring  him  in  an 
immediate  supply  of  money.  He  renewed  his 
separate  negotiation  with  France,  concluded  a  truce 
for  four  months,  and  then  an  alliance  offensive 
and  defensive.    The  price  paid  by  France  ^was 

•  Hall. 

t  GuiocterdinL— This  freat  writer  adds  that  CliAriM  wu  ataaady 
averse  to  the  aaniaire  with  the  Princes*  Marv  of  EngUnd,  and  was 
in  trenty  for  the  hand  of  the  Princras  Isahella  of  Poitugal,  whom 
he  married  in  March,  1586.  It  appears,  however,  thai  even  in  thie 
matter  Henry  s  sincerity  waa  equal  to  that  of  Charles,  and  that  he 
had  seeceUy  offered  his  danichter  Mary  in  mafriage  hoih  toUie  King 
of  ScoUaad  and  (1|0  KlB^  of  FiMtee  I , 
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high:  Henxy  gpt  for  himself  the  Biun  of  two 
millions  of  crowns,  to  be  paid  by  half-yearly  instal- 
meDts  of  fifty  thousand  crowns  each;  and,  after 
Kquidation  of  this,  an  annual  pension  of  a  hundred 
thousand  crowns.  The  cardinal  got  thirty  thousand 
crowns  on  account  of  his  former  resignation  of  the 
bishopnc  of  Toumay,  and  a  hundred  thousand 
more  for  his  kind  services  to  the  royal  family  of 
Fnmce;  the  whole  to  be  paid  bv  instalments  in 
the  coarse  of  seven  years  and  a  half.  The  French 
court  also  agreed  to  allow  to  Mary,  their  queen- 
dovager,  Henry's  sister,  and  now  Duchess  of  Suf- 
folk, the  enjoyment  of  her  dower,  with  the  discharge 
ofall  arrears  thereon.  The  only  clause  which  was 
not  a  money  one  was  an  engagement  that  they 
wouM  never  permit  Henry's  enemy,  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  to  return  into  Scotland  during  the  minority 
of  the  present  king,  James  V.  The  English  court 
wts  not  more  suspicious  than  were  the  French  un- 
tcrapulous  as  to  the  means  by  which  they  lulled 
its  suspicions.  Louisa,  the  regent,  swore  to  the 
articles ;  Francis  ratified  them ;  and  the  principal 
of  tjie  French  nobility,  with  the  great  cities  of 
Toulouse,  Lyons,  Amiens,  Rheims,  Paris,  Bor- 
deaux, Tours,  and  Rouen,  bound  themselves,  under 
the  penalty  of  forfeiting  all  their  property,  to 
obterve  the  trea^  themselves,  and  compel  Uieir 
king  to  observe  it  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  attorney  and  solicitor  general  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris  secretly  entered  a  solemn  protest  against 
the  whole  treaty,  in  order  that  Francis,  who  was 
rather  delicate  on  the  point  of  honour,  might  found 
thereon  a  reason  for  not  ful611ing  these  onerous 
engigements.*  But,  notwithstanding  the  treaty 
with  England,  Francis  encountered  great  difficul- 
ties in  freeing  himself  firom  the  hands  of  the 
emperor,  and  was  obliged  himself  to  step  deep  in 
perjury.  At  his  own  earnest  request  he  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  castle  of  Pizzighitone  to  the  Alcazar 
of  Madrid  ;  but,  as  the  ministers  insisted  that 
Charles  ought  not  to  trust  his  feelings  in  a  personal 
interview  with  the  gallant  and  engaging  prisoner, 
he  uever  obtained  die  advantages  ne  had  counted 
spon  from  a  personal  interview  with  the  young 
emperor.  Negotiations  were  opened  by  cool- 
headed  and  cunning  diplomatists, — men  who  could 
sever  be  suspected  of  yielding  to  generous  or 
romantic  impulses.  Francis  o£fered  to  give  up  all 
his  pretensions  to  Milan,  Naples,  and  Flanders, — 
to  restore  the  Constable  Bourbon, — and  to  pay  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  the  possession  of  Burgundy, 
vhich  he  said  he  could  not  dissever  from  his 
kingdom  without  ruining  the  monarchy  for  ever. 
It  was  replied,  for  Charles,  that  Burgundy  had 
heeo  robbed  from  his  fiunilj,  and  that  Francis 
must  either  restore  it  or  remain  a  prisoner  for  life. 
The  royal  captive  then  signed  an  act  of  abdication 
ia  favour  of  the  dauphin,  and  neglected  his  health 
until  it  was  feared  that  his  death  would  deprive 
the  emperor  of  nearly  all  the  advantages  expected 
from  his  capture.  At  last,  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1^26,  the  treaty,  or,  as  it  was  called,  the  concord 
*  ByB«/»Fnf  d*OrlMM« 
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of  Madrid,  was  concluded  and  signed.  As  the 
price  of  his  liberty  Francis  agreed  to  surrender 
Burgundy  to  Charles  within  six  weeks  after  his 
return  to  France, — to  place  his  two  eldest  sons  as 
hostages  in  the  hands  of  Charles, — ^to  resign  all 
claims  to  the  Italian  states,  and  to  the  suzerainty 
of  Flanders, — to  marry  Eleanora,  the  sister  of 
Charles,  who  had  been  promised  by  treaty  to  the 
Constable  Bourbon, — to  replace  the  said  Constable 
in  all  his  honours  and  states  in  France, — and  to 
guarantee  the  emperor  against  certain  pecuniary 
demands  of  the  king.  An  article  was  inserted 
binding  Francis  to  place  himself  again  as  a  captive 
if  he  should  find  himself  unable  to  fulfil  his  agree- 
ments. On  the  very  morning  on  which  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  sign  these  hard  conditions,  he 
caused  a  secret  protest  against  the  validity  of  the 
act  to  be  prepared,  and  then  he  swore  and  signed. 
He  set  foot  in  France  a  little  more  than  a  year 
after  the  battle  of  Pavia;  and  the  instant  he  was 
on  his  own  territory  he  mounted  a  Turkish  horse, 
set  off  at  a  gallop,  and,  waving  his  hand  over 
his  head,  exclaimed^  with  rapture,  "I  am  yet  a 
king !"  He  scarcely  stopped  till  he  reached  the 
strong  city  of  Bayonne,  where  his  subjects  received 
him  with  enthusiastic  joy. 

Henry  immediately  despatched  Sir  Thomas 
Cheney  and  Dr.  Taylor,  a  jurist  of  high  repute,  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  delivery,  and  to  urge  him 
to  break  every  article  of  his  treaty  with  the  em- 
peror,— the  latter  being  a  most  unnecessary  pre- 
caution, for  Francis  never  intended  to  do  otherwise. 
The  French  king  received  the  two  ambassadors  at 
Bayonne  with  the  most  flattering  speeches,  telling 
them  that,  after  God,  he  thanked  his  kind  brother 
of  England  for  his  liberty,  and  that  Henry  had 
done  an  act  by  which  he  had  got  eternal  memory 
of  glory,  and  bounden  him  ever,  and  all  his,  to  do 
him  service :  and  a  few  days  after  Francis  fully 
ratified  the  engagements  which  his  mother,  as 
regent,  had  contracted  with  Henry.  In  so  doing, 
he  told  Dr.  Taylor  that,  having  true  and  faithful 
amity  with  the  king's  grace,  he  cared  not  for  all 
the  world  beside.  And  the  learned  doctor,  who 
knew  his  business  and  the  character  of  his  em- 
ployers, wrote  to  Wolsey  that  the  fame  of  his 
master  was  wondrously  great  on  the  continent,-— 
that  he  had  conversed' with  Sicilians,  Neapolitans, 
Germans,  and  Italians,  who  all  prayed  to  God  that 
the  king  of  England  might  be  their  lord  and 
king.*  Francis  presently  told  Charles  that  the 
surrender  of  Burgundy  was  impossible,  it  being 
contrary  to  the  solemn  oaths  administered  to  him 
at  his  coronation,  and  equally  contrary  to  the  will 
of  the  people  of  Burgundy,  which  was  quite  true ; 
and  he  offered  money  in  compensation,  which  he 
knew  Charles  would  refuse.  He  then  prepared 
for  war ;  and  he  and  his  new  ally  Henry  pledged 
their  honour  never  to  make  peace  with  Charles 
except  by  mutual  consent.     The  pope  was  soon 

•  Ellis's  Lcttort,  s<»eond  series.— Dr.  TavJor>dds,'"  And,  doobt- 
less,  if  there  were  u  much  money  in  the  oollers  as  hath  been,  the 
king's  bifbness  iiii(ht  tocihtXy  be  locd.oT  aU  the  world  r 
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XI L  We  have  seen  her  appearing  in  France 
with  the  Princess  Mary,  who  was  allowed  to  retain 
her  when  the  other  English  attendants  were  so  un- 
ceremoniously sent  out  of  the  country.  Mary,  on 
the  occasion  of  her  second  marriage  with  Charles 
Brandon,  was  glad  to  leave  the  young  Anne  under 
the  powerful  protection  of  the  new  Queen  of 
France — Claude,  wife  of  Francis  I.  Anne  was 
brought  up  in  the  French  court — then,  as  at  later 
periods,  a  good  place  for  acquiring  certain  accom- 
plishments and  graces  of  manner,  but  certainly  not 
the  best  school  for  morality.  The  time  of  her  re- 
turn to  England  is  rather  doubtful.  Apparently, 
however,  she  must  have  quitted  France  either  in 
1524,  when  Queen  Claude  died,  or  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  the  Duchess  of  Alen^on,  another  of 
her  protectors,  left  the  court  and  married  the  titular 
King  of  Navarre.  On  the  18th  of  June,  1525, 
Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  was  created  Viscount  Boch- 
ford,  at  the  same  time  tliat  Henry  Fitzroy,  the 
king's  natural  son  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Blount,  and  widow  of  Sir  Gilbert  Tailbois, 
was  created  Earl  of  Nottingham  and  Duke  of 
Richmond.  In  1527  Anne  was  certainly  resident 
in  the  English  court,  as  maid  of  honour  to  Queen 
Catherine — a  post  which  she  probably  occupied 
from  her  first  return  to  England.  A  letter  of  the 
king  seems,  however,  to  fix  the  year  1527  as  the 
date  of  his  first  passion  for  her.  She  was  then  in 
her  twentieth  year,  and  not  only  more  beautiful 
and  more  graceiul,  but  more  witty,  gay,  and  accom- 
plished than  any  of  the  young  court  ladies.  She 
soon  attracted  many  admirers,  but  seems  to  have 
preferred  Lord  Percy,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  who  made  her  an  offer  pf  mar- 
riage. It  is  said  that  both  Percy*s  father  and  the 
loid  cardinal,  in  whose  splendid  household  the 
young  nobleman  had  been  brought  up,  were  blind 
to  this  passion,  and  that  it  was  first  detected  by  the 
keen  eye  of  the  amorous  and  jealous  king,  who 
thereupon  charged  Wolsey  to  separate  the  lovers. 
Percy  was  dismissed  from  court,  and,  after  being 
chided  for  his  great  presumption  by  his  father,  was 
forced  into  a  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury.  A  rich  present  of  jewels  was  pro- 
bably intended  to  console  Anne,  whose  grief  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  of  a  very  obstinate  nature ; 
but  when  Henry  followed  up  his  presents  some 
time  after  by  certain  declarations,  she  is  said  to 
have  replied,  that  though  she  might  be  happy  to 
be  his  lawful  wife,  she  would  never  be  his  mis- 
tress.* 

At  this  time  Anne  associated  daily  with  Henry's 
wife,  and  partook  in  all  the  honours  and  pleasures 
of  the  court.     *'  Indeed,  all  this  time  there  is  no 

*  AccordUig  to  one  aeeouDt,  which  U  supported  by  a  hiffh  oontem* 

Srary  authority,  Anne  Boleyn  hail  derived  a  Uiefui  lesaon  from  the 
«  of  her  own  sister  Mary,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  daughter  of 
8tr  John  Blount  as  royal  mistress;  and,  after  being  passionately  lored 
for  a  season,  had  been  in  her  turn  abandoned  by  Heanr.  Dr.  Lin- 
gard  adopts  the  reroiting  story  without  hesitation ;  but  u  should  be 
remembwed,  that  thouffh  Cardinal  Pole  Inserts  it  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Henry  himselr,  this  fells  fkr  short  of  a  proot  It  is  true, 
however,  on  the  other  side,  that  certain  precautions  taken  by  Henry 
in  bis  applteations  to  the  pope  for  a  divorce,  go  somewhat  to  confirm 
the  notion  that  the  king  had  had  an  amov  with  some  near  relative 
of  Anne  BdeyQ. 


doubt  but  good  Queen  Catherine  both  heard  by 
report,   and  'perceived  with  her  eyes,    how  the 
matter  was  nramed  against   her,    although   she 
showed  neither  to  Mistress  Anne  nor  to  &e  king 
any  spark  or  kind  of  grudge,  or  displeasure,  but 
took  and  accepted  all  things  in  good  part,  and  with 
wisdom  and  great  patience  dissembled  the  same.*' 
The  king  now  began  to  talk  of  religious  scruples 
regarding  his  marriage  with  Catherine,  the  widow 
of  his  own  brother.     Nor  were  there  wanting 
other  grounds  of  complaint.      Though  she  had 
been  his  wife  seventeen  years,  Catherine  had  only 
one  child  living,  and  this  was  a  daughter — ^the 
Princess  Mary.     Besides,  she  was  now  in  the 
forty-third  year  of  her  age,  and  retained  little  of 
her  former  beauty.     There  was  still  something  of 
a  political  prejudice  against  female  reigns,  and 
many  men  regretted,  upon  public  grounds,  that 
there  should  be  no  heir  male  to  the  crown.    There 
were  other  circumstances  strongly  tending  to  en- 
courage the  king  in  a  plan  wherein  his  own  main, 
if  not  sole  object,  was  the  gratification  of  his 
passions:  notwithstanding  Henry's  recent  boast 
that    the    Lutheran    doctrine   could   not   cleave 
to  his  kingdom  of  England,  that  doctrine  had 
already  struck  its  roots  deep  into  the  soil ;   and 
while  those  who  secretly  favoured  its  growth  knew 
that  Catherine  was  a  devout  Catholic,  they  had 
reasons  for  believing  that  Anne  Boleyn  inclined  to 
the  Reformation.     At  the  same  time  Wolsey,  upon 
very  different  motives,  was  ready  to  promote  the 
divorce  from  Catherine,  for  he  was  now  incensed 
against  her  nephew,  the  emperor,  and  he  ardently 
wished  to  strengthen  the  new  alliance  with  France, 
by  marrying  his  master  to  Ren^e,  daughter  of  the 
late  king  Louis  XIL     It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the 
cardinal,  who,  during  many  years,  had  professed 
the  greatest  friendship  and  devotion  to  Catherine, 
first  suggested  the  divorce ;  but  this  point,  though 
probable,  is  not  proved,  and  Wolsey  sometimes  de- 
nied it,  and  at  others  admitted  it,  as  beat  suited 
the  purposes  he  had  in  hand  at  the  time.     It  ap- 
pears certain,  however,  that  the  cardinal  never  for 
a  moment  contemplated  the  possibility  of  the  king's 
marrying  Anne  Boleyn.    The  usage  of  such  mar- 
riages— though  once  common  enough — between 
sovereign  and  subject  was  now  generally  exploded, 
and  the  cardinal  promised  many  advantages   to 
himself  from  the  French  alliance.    The  Bishop  of 
Tarbes,  who  was  in  England  settling  the  other 
marriage  proposed  in  the  late    treaty,    between 
Henry's  daughter  Mary  and  Francis,  or  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  the  son  of  Francis  (a  delicate  specimen 
of  royal  matrimonial  negotiation !),  suddenlv  asked 
whether  the  legitimacy  of  the  IVincess  Mary,  as 
daughter  of  Catherine,  was  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
legal  and  canonical  doubt.     It  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  this  question  was  put  at  the  suggestion 
of  Wolsey,  as  a  pretext  for  the  king,  and  as  some- 
thing likely  to  make  a  great  impression  on   the 
public  mind.*    But  both  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes 

•  Cardinal  Pole,  Apologia.— HbU  Divoree  da  Henri  Vlll.  par  Lkb 
Grand,  who  quotoa  onginal  leUen. 
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tnd  his  brodier  ambassador,  the  Visccfunt  of  Tu- 
Teone,  must  have  seen  good  proofs  of  Henry's  new 
pusion.  In  the  pleasant  month  of  May  they 
were  splendidly  entertained  at  Greenwich,  where 
three  hundred  lances  were  gallantly  broken  in 
the  lists.  The  toumaying  and  fighting  at  the 
barrieTs  were  succeeded  by  orations,  songs,  and  a 
ball,  at  which  Queen  Catherine  was  present  with 
all  her  ladies,  who,  according  to  an  admiring  con- 
temporary, *'  seemed  to  fdl  men  to  be  rather  celes- 
tial angels  descended  from  heaven  than  flesh  and 
bone."  At  a  late  hour  the  King  and  Turenne  sud- 
denly wi&dzew  from  the  hall  into  a  tiring  room, 
wbeie,  with  six  others,  they  disguised  themselves 
after  the  Venetian  fashion,  putting  on  masking 
apparel  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  purple  satin,  and 
risards  upon  their  faces  with  beards  of  gold. 
Then,  with  much  minstrelsy,  they  returned  to  the 
hall,  and  took  out  each  a  lady  to  dance.  Anne 
Boleyn  was  the  partner  selected  by  the  disguised 
king;  and  the  fantastic  and  costly  pleasures  of 
that  day  ww^  ^  i^L^-seem  to  have  been  intended 
i*^'  ^  !or  her  than  for  the  diplomatists.  In  the 
CQurae  of  the  summer  Wolsey  went  over  to  France 
to  negotiate  in  person.  The  cardinal  was  received 
as  if  he  had  been  a  king.  Upon  reaching  Bou- 
logne the  artillery  fired  a  royal  salute ;  but  hereby 
an  accident  well  nigh  befell  the  gorgeous  church- 
man, **  through  the  obstinacy  of  his  mule."  which 
to<^  fright  at  the  noise  of  the  great  guns.  The 
ciric  part  of  the  reception  went  off  more  safely : 
the  mayor  of  Boulogne  and  his  brethren  ])resented 
him  with  conies  and  capons,  and  entertained  him 
with  pageants.  In  the  other  great  towns  the  car- 
dinal, who  travelled  with  a  suite  as  numerous  and 
as  splendid  as  that  of  Thomas  k  Becket  in  his  pro- 
^e  days,  was  welcomed  and  entertained  in  a 
tplendid  manner — ^the  king  and  the  whole  nation 
of  France  being,  as  he  says  himself,  very  glad  and 
joyoas  at  his  coming,  **  for  the  good  expectation  and 
bope  they  had  of  the  effect  of  die  same."  By  the 
French  king's  orders,  he  was  permitted,  in  all 
nch  plabes  as  he  passed  through  on  his  journey, 
"*  to  release,  pardon,  and  put  at  liberty,  all  such 
transgressors  as  be  detained  in  prison,  of  whatso- 
ever quality  their  offence."  On  the  4th  of  August 
Francis  himself  welcomed  the  cardinal,  having  ad- 
Tinced  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city  of  Amiens 
to  meet  him  on  the  road.  I'he  French  king  came 
riding  upon  a  grey  jennet,  **  appareled  in  a  coat  of 
black  velvet,  cut  in  divers  places  for  showing  of 
the  lining  thereof,  which  was  white  satin."  He 
VIS  accompanied  by  Henry  d'Albret  King  of 
Navarre,  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  Charles  of 
Bourbon,  Duke  of  Venddme,  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
with  other  of  the  greatest  lords,  together  with 
divers  archbishops  and  other  noble  men.  The 
lung  was  discovered  with  his  bonnet  in  his  hand, 
and,  with  most  hearty,  kind,  loving  countenance 
and  manner  he  embraced  the  favourite  of  his 
majesty  of  England.* 

Woterto  tiM kiag.  in  Stete Ptpm,  imbUihed  by 
eat.    Tli«' 


I.Hini 


I  learard  »bi1  aeewatc  editor  of  this  isva- 


The  great  ostensible  object  of  Wolsey's  splendid 
embassy  was,  to  concert  measures  with  Francis 
for  the  rescue  of  the  pope,  who  was  still  besieged 
in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  by  the  Germans  and 
Spaniards.  This  object,  indeed,  was  loudly  pro- 
claimed on  the  journey ;  and  where  the  cardinal 
stopped  for  divine  worship  the  Litany  which  was 
chanted  included  a  ^  Santa  Maria,  ora  pro  Papa 
nostro  Clemente."*  On  one  of  these  occasions  Ca- 
vendish, the  attached  servant  and  minute  biographer 
of  Wolsey,  says,  "  I  saw  the  lord  cardinal  weep 
very  tenderly,  which  was,  as  we  supposed,  for 
heaviness  that  the  pope  was  at  that  present  time 
in  such  calamity  and  great  danger  of  the  lance- 
knights.'*  But,  in  the  consultations  which  now 
took  place,  the  pope  and  the  interests  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church  were  secondary  subjects,  the  primary 
ones  being  the  treaties  of  close  alliance  and  inter- 
marriages between  the  courts  of  England  and 
France,  and  the  establishing  of  Wolsey  as  a  sort  of 
pro-pope  during  the  restraint  of  Clement.  The 
emperor,  by  means  of  his  ambassador,  remon- 
strated with  Wolsey  on  his  master's  divorce  firom 
Queen  Catherine,  whispers  of  which  had  already 
got  abroad,  and  which  was  considered  by  Charles 
as  a  grievous  family  insult,  to  obviate  which  he 
was  ready  to  make  many  concessions.  The  em- 
peror was  also  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  the  close 
alliance  between  Henry  and  Francis ;  and  he  did 
his  best  to  outbid  the  French  king,  offering,  among 
other  things,  to  give  the  hand  of  the  Princess  of 
Portugal,  his  wife's  sister,  to  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, Henry's  natural  son,  now  a  boy  about  eight 
or  nine  years  old.  Wolsey,  by  his  master's  orders, 
listened  to  all  these  proposals,  and  even  treated 
the  report  of  the  divorce  as  an  idle  rumour,  merely 
resting  on  some  thoughtless  words  which  had  hap- 
pened to  fall  from  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes  during 
his  embassy  in  England.  The  cardinal,  however, 
concluded  four  separate  treaties  with  Francis, 
The  first  confirmed  the  recent  engagement  of  per- 
petual alliance  between  England  and  France ;  the 
second  stipulated  that  Henry's  daughter  should  be 
married  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  son,  if  she  were 
not  married  to  Francis,  the  father;  the  third  fixed 
the  subsidies  to  be  furnished  by  England  for  the  war 
in  Italy,  that  was  to  be  conducted  by  Francis  in  aid 
of  the  pope;  and  the  last  declared  that,  till  the 
pope  should  resume  the  government  of  the  church, 
whatever  should  be  determined  in  France  by  the 
clergy  of  the  Gallican  church,  and  in  England  by 
the  cardinal  legate  (Wolsey)  and  the  principal 
members  of  the  English  church,  called  together 
by  the  king's   authority,  should  be  held  good 

InaUe  oollectioa  oThfatorieal  materlaU  lenarki.  that  thli  apprara  to 
be  the  Snt  occasion  of  Wol»ey*»  adopting  the  style  of  majeaty/*  in 
addraulnc  Hrary  VIII.  Onr  kings  had.  tiU  now.  been  sathflrd 
with  "  your  highnesa."  or  •*  y«ir  grace.**  Charlaa  V.,  altrr  his  eWe* 
tlon  aa  emperor,  aasuaed  the  title  of**  majesty'*  men  in  the  pnblin 
writs  whieh  he  leaned  aa  King  of  Spain  i  wbieh  waa  the  flrst  in- 
stance  of  the  assumption  of  that  style  by  any  mere  tmg,  although 
the  example  waa  very  soon  SiUowed  by  the  rest  of  the  EnroMn 
sovereigns.  (See  Kob^rtaon's  Charles  V..  book  i.)  The  title  of 
••  vonr  majesty**  (Tesira  majesus).  liowerer.  had  been  woal,  from  a 
nffy  early  period,  to  be  civen  to  the  emperors.  (See  LpUetun  s 
Henry  II.,  AppMMlix  to  boo\  ▼.  p.  1*  no««,  ^.  if.  of  4t«  edit.  lrf«7.) 
•  •* Santa Naiia^pmyftirCleMeatoaf  pope!"  . 
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and  valid,  even  as  if  the  pope  had  decreed  and 
spoken  it.  It  has  been  plausibly  supposed — ^and 
the  supposition  is  in  much  seeming  accordance 
with  extracts  from  letters  written  by  Wolsey,  at 
the  time,  to  his  master — ^that  the  object  of  the  last 
clause  was  to  invest  the  cardinal  with  full  power 
to  manage  '*  the  great  and  secret  affair,"  or  the 
divorce  of  Catherine.  But  this  throwing  open  of 
ecclesiastical  authority  had  another  effect,  which 
Wolsey  probably  did  not  foresee :  "  for  here," 
says  a  noble  contemporary,  '*  began  the  relish  our 
king  took  of  governing  the  church  himself/^** 

When  the  treaties  were  signed,  Henry  expressed 
his  entire  satisfaction  at  them ;  and  Wolsey  told 
Louisa,  the  mother  of  Francis,  that  within  a  year 
she  would  see  a  princess  of  her  own  blood  queen 
of  England,  and  wife  of  his  master,  in  lieu  of  the 
emperor's  aunt  Catherine.  The  cardinal  returned 
to  England  rejoicing  in  his  success ;  but,  while  he 
had  been  engaging  for  a  French  princess,  Henry 
had  been  assiduously  courting  his  fair  English 
subject — Mistress  Anne  Boleyn. 

Some  people  will  be  disposed  to  make  large 
allowances  for  poor  human  nature  and  the  weak* 
ness  of  a  girl  ot  twenty,  acted  upon  by  the  mighty 
temptations  of  a  crown  and  the  estate  royal ;  but 
most  thinking  persons  will  agree  that,  in  encou- 
raging the  addresses  of  a  married  man  (which  she 
notoriously  did)^  and  in  entering  into  schemes  of 
self-aggrandisement,  which  could  only  be  achieved 
by  degrading  Catherine,  and  wounding  to  the 
heart  a  kind  and  indulgent  mistress  and  patroness, 
Anne  Boleyn  was  guilty  of  crimes  of  a  still  deeper 
die  than  that  of  which  she  would  have  been  guilty 
in  becoming  the  king's  concubincf  It  is  a  quibble, 
rather  than  any  valid  excuse,  to  urge  that  she  had 
persuaded  herself  the  marriage  with  Catherine  was 
illegal  and  null.  She  was  hardly  either  an  im- 
partial or  in  any  other  respect  a  fit  judge  of  this 
nice  and  much  disputed  question ;  and  even  if  the 
canonical  objections  to  the  marriage  had  been  as 
clear  as  they  were  the  reverse,  that  would  make  no 
difference  either  to  the  delicacy  or  the  morality 
of  her  conduct. 

The  times  were  not  very  refined;  but  there 
is  a  mixture  of  coarse  sensuality  and  indecency, 
religious  cant  and  scholastic  pedantry,  in  Henry's 
love-letters  to  this  chaste  maiden,  which  could 
hardly  have  been  tolerated  generally  even  in  that 
age.  Not  satisfied  with  the  learning  and  in- 
genuity of  certain  divines  whom  he  had  called  into 
his  secret  councils  to  prove  the  unlawfulness  and 
unholiness  of  his  marriage  with  Catherine,  Henry 
took  up  the  pen  himself,  and,  while  he  sought  for 
arguments  in  Leviticus  and  in  the  writings  of  his 
old  favourite  St.  Thomas  Aquinas— which  task  he 
complains  gave  him  some  pain  in  the  head — ^his 
new  love  Anne  encouraged  nim  in  his  labours,  and 
sent  him  pretty  jewels  and  toys  of  an  emblema- 
tical description.    When  his  precious  treatise  was 

*  Lord  HerbeH.~L«tten  quoted  in  Bnriiet*s  Hittorj  of  UieBt- 
formatioa.— Le  Orfnd.^Guiociiinliixi.— 'Dr.  Unnsd. 

•  Bayle. 


finished,  Henry  told  Anne,  whom  he  calls  ^^  mine 
own  sweet  heart,"  that  his  book  made  substan- 
tially for  his  purpose,  and  that  he  had  laboured 
upon  it  above  eleven  hours  in  one  day ;  and  the 
royal  penman  seems  as  proud  of  his  success  as 
an  author  as  of  his  qualifications  as  a  lover. 

As  soon  as  Wolsey  returned  from  France,  Henry 
announced  to  him  his  fixed  determination  of 
making  Anne  Boleyn  his  wife  and  Queen  of  Eng- 
land. The  astounded  cardinal  fell  upon  his  kneea 
and  implored  the  king  to  renounce  this  project, 
but,  soon  seeing  in  Henry's  wrath  that  opposition 
and  remonstrance  would  only  be  dangerous  to  him- 
self, he  adroitly  changed  his  tack,  fell  in  with  the 
hard-set  current,  and  soon  engaged  to  perfonn 
whatever  service  the  king  might  require  of  him  in 
this  matter.  By  Henry's  orders  his  treatise  on  the 
divorce  was  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
learned  Sir  Thomas  More,  who,  feeling  the  danger 
of  acting  as  a  reviewer  in  such  a  case,  tried  to 
excuse  himself  by  saying  that  he  was  not  a  theo- 
logian. But  Henry  urged  him  to  confer  with  some 
of  the  bishops,  and  so  get  up  an  approval  of  his 
writing.  Sir  Thomas,  who  was  himself  against 
the  divorce,  found  but  few  ready  to  embrace  the 
royal  doctrines,  and,  in  an  ingenious  speech,  he 
recommended  Henry  to  see  what  St.  Jerome,  St. 
Augustine,  and  the  other  fathers  of  the  church,  had 
said  upon  such  subjects.  When  Wolsey  attempted 
to  win  over  the  bishops  and  great  divines,  they  said 
they  thought  it  a  matter  to  be  referred  to  the 
supreme  arbitrament  of  the  pope.  Some  of  them 
allowed  that,  considering  the  relationship  of  Cathe- 
rine's first  husband.  Prince  Arthur,  there  were 
certainly  grounds  of  scruple.  A  misgiving  of  this 
kind  had  been  felt  by  the  people,  but  the  pope's 
dispensation  had  satisfied  most  minds,  and  it 
seemed  hard  in  the  extreme  that  Catherine  should 
be  repudiated  after  so  many  years  of  matrimony, 
during  which  not  a  single  doubt  had  been  started 
either  by  Henry  or  by  any  of  his  court.  At  the 
same  time  the  people  respected  the  virtues  of  ^e 
queen,  disliked  the  French  alliance  from  old 
antipathies,  and  hated  Wolsey,  with  whom  they 
supposed  the  project  had  originated. 

After  long  hesitation  Henry's  agents  in  Italy 
were  instructed  to  refer  the  cause  to  the  pope. 
But  this  application  was  provided  against  by  the 
emperor.  Long  before  it  was  definitively  made,  or 
any  succour  sent  to  his  holiness,  Clement  had  been 
obliged  by  famine  to  capitulate  and  deliver  up  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo  to  the  Imperialists,  who  con- 
tinued to  keep  him  and  some  thirteen  of  the  car- 
dinals in  a  kind  of  imprisonment  at  Rome ;  and 
in  settling  a  treaty  with  the  pontiff,  who  was  made 
to  pay  four  hundred  thousand  ducats,  Charles  did 
not  neglect  to  bind  him  to  oppose  the  divorce  of 
his  aunt  Catherine.  Clement,  however,  escaped 
from  Rome,  disguised  as  a  gardener,  and  took 
refiige  in  the  strong  town  of  Orvieto ;  and  a  French 
army,  under  the  command  of  Lautrec,  which  at 
last  crossed  the  Alps,  advanced  through  Lombardy 
to  his  relief.    But  Lautrec  loitered  at  Piacenza, 
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md,  insteid  of  his  army,  the  fitst  who  waited  upon 
the  pope  were  Henry's  matrimonial  agents,  who 
had  been  recently  teinforced  by  the  arrival  of 
Dr.  Knight,  the  king's  secretary.    The  pope  was 
m  a  distremog  dilemma :  if  he  refused  to  grant 
whit  Henry  required  he  had  to  apmrehend  that  the 
French  army,  partly  supported  by  English  money, 
woald  do  nothing  for  him,  and  if  he  complied  he 
drew  down  upon  himself  the  vengeance  of  the 
Imperialists,  who  were  still  masters  of  Rome,  and 
likely  for  some  time  to  remain  so,  seeing  the 
dilatoiy  moTements  of  Lautrec.     He  seems  na- 
tonlly  to  have  wished  to  gain  time,  but  the  envoys, 
knowing  the  amorous  impatience  of  their  master, 
iudaced  him  to  sign  two  papers  which  had  been 
drtwn  up  in   England,  empowering  Wolsey  to 
decide  the  divorce,  and  granting  Henry  a  dispensa- 
tion to  marry  any  other  woman  whatsoever,  without 
regard  to  certain  canonical  restrictions.     He  hoped 
thit  these  papers  might  be  kept  secret,  at  least  till 
the  French  army  was  near  enough  to  support  him, 
and  this,  it  should  appear,  was  promised  to  him 
hj  the  English   diplomatists ;    but  scarcely  had 
Clement  signed  the  two  authorisations  when  Gre- 
gorio  Cassali,  a  friend  of  Wolsey,  who  seems  to 
have  dreaded  the  responsibility  of  acting  alone, 
''  presented  himself,  and  requested  that  an  Italian 
cardinal,  a  legate  from  Rome,  should  be  sent  into 
EnglaiHi  and  joined  in  the  delicate  commission 
with  the  English  cardmal."     Clement  remarked 
that  this  was  likely  to  lengthen  and  embarrass  the 
proceedmgs;  bat  he  complied  with  this  request 
also,  and  offered  Henry  his  choice  of  any  one  out 
of  six  cardiimls  whom  he  named.    These  trans- 
ictioDs  with  the  pope  took  place  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1527. 

A.O.  1528. — ^As  yet  neither  Henry  nor  Francis 
hid  openly  declared  war  against  Charles,  but  now, 
in  the  month  of  January,  Clarenceux  and  Guieime, 
kings-at-arms,  defied  him,  in  the  forms  of  chivalry, 
ttpon  the  same  day.  To  the  Frenchman  Charles 
merely  said  that  his  defiance  was  uncalled  for,  as 
he  and  Francis  had  long  been  engaged  in  hostilities ; 
Init  to  darencenx  he  justified  his  conduct,  pro- 
teited  he  had  done  nothing  to  merit  the  resentment 
rf  hia  master,  an*  delivered  a  long  and  well-written 
paper,  which  cast  the  whole  blame  upon  Henry. 
The  gffair  of  Queen  Catherine  was  maae  very  pro- 
minent ••Can  I,"  said  the  emperor,  "overlook 
the  indignity  with  which  he  threatens  my  aunt  by 
applying  for  a  divorce,  or  the  insult  which  he  has 
offered  to  me  by  soliciting  me  to  marry  his  daughter 
Mary,  whom  he  now  pronounces  a  bastard  ? .  .  .  . 
Bat  I  wen  know  who  has  suggested  all  this.  I 
^ould  not  gratify  the  rapacity  of  the  Cardinal  of 
York  nor  employ  my  armies  to  make  him  pope, 
and  he  has  sworn  vengeance  against  me,  and  now 
«eka  to  w<wk  out  his  purposes."*  It  is  not  very 
fikdy  tiiat  this  document  was  made  public  in 
Englamd  by  the  court,  but  to  his  Flemish  subjects 
aod  u>  others  Charles  might  easily  proclaim  its 
contenta;  nor  did  the  English  people  want  his 


assurance  to  make  them  believe  that  Wolsey  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief,  though  the  courtiers 
and  ministers  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
the  impetuous  passions  of  the  king  and  the  other 
causes  of  the  rupture.  The  merchants  were  en- 
raged at  the  interruption  of  their  trade  with 
Flanders,  and  so  serious  was  this  evil  considered 
to  be  that  the  lord  cardinal  was  obliged  to  follow 
up  his  master's  declaration  of  war  by  requesting  a 
truce  with  the  Flemish  dominions  of  the  emperor ; 
and,  after  some  curious  negotiations,  an  armistice, 
to  last  eight  months,  was  concluded  between 
England  and  the  Netherlands, — ^the  war  to  continue 
as  before  between  England  and  Spain.  But  in 
reality  there  was  no  war  at  all,  except  what  was 
carried  on  by  the  French  in  Italy,  Henry  having 
neither  money  nor  time  to  spare  from  his  other 
grand  pursuit.  He  had  not  thought  it  wise  to 
make  his  selection  of  a  second  legate,  and  he 
doubted  whether  the  pope  might  not  consider  him- 
self at  liberty  to  revise  any  sentence  of  divorce 
pronounced  by  Wolsey  or  by  any  other  delegate ; 
and  he  now  dispatched  Dr.  Gardiner  and  Dr. 
Edward  Fox  to  demand  a  fresh  and  more  ample 
dispensation,  and  a  new  instrument  called  a  decre- 
tal bull,  in  which  the  pope  was  not  only  to  promise 
an  entire  confirmation  of  the  judgment  which 
Wolsey  and  his  other  legate  might  pronounce,  but 
also  to  declare  that  the  prohibition  in  Leviticus,  not- 
withstanding the  permission  in  Deuteronomy,  was 
imperative,  and  a  fundamental  law  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  consequently  that  Henry's  treatise 
upon  the  divorce  was  a  correct  piece  of  polemical 
reasoning.  The  two  learned  English  doctors  were 
instructed  not  to  rely  wholly  upon  their  own  elo- 
quence, but  to  promise  the  pope  possession  of 
Kavenna  and  Cervia,  which  by  some  means  or 
other  he,  Henry,  was  to  obtain  from  the  Venetians, 
a  people  by  no  means  remarkable  for  a  lack  of 
tenacity  in  keeping  what  they  had  got.  Clement 
readily  enough  signed  the  dispensation  in  the  form 
prescribed,  but  he  was  more  scrupulous  as  to 
granting  the  decretal  bull,  which  went  to  destroy 
the  dogma  of  infallibility,  as  his  predecessor, 
Julius  II.,  had  fully  sanctioned  the  marriage  of 
Catherine,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  her  previous 
union  with  Henry's  own  brother.  But  the  doctor's 
reasoning  and  the  flattering  promises  made  to  him 
shook  the  resolution  of  Clement,  who  consented  to 
refer  the  original  dispensation  of  Julius,  which 
allowed  the  marriage,  to  a  commission,  and  to 
authorise  Wolsey,  with  the  aid  of  any  one  of  the 
English  bishops,  to  pronounce  thereon,  and  to 
dissolve  the  marriage,  if  the  instrument  had  been 
obtained  unfairly.  In  consideration  to  the  Princess 
Mary,  a  clause  was  added  to  legitimatis^  her  in 
case  of  her  mother  being  divorced.  The  com- 
pliance of  the  pope  filled  Henry  with  joy  and 
Wolsey  with  misgiving,  for  the  cardinal  saw  that 
Clement  was  throwing  the  responsibility  upon 
him.  He  sent  to  implore  that  Cardinal  Campeggio 
should  be  jomed  with  him  in  the  commission,  and 
he  explained  to  the  king  some  doubts  and  dif* 
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ficulties  which  he  had  encountered 

lishcanoniBtB.  Henry  answered  him  with  **  terrible 
terms,"  forgetting  the  long  services  of  his  minister  in 
his  absorbing  passion.  He  probably  saw  that,  since 
Wolsey  had  been  disappointed  in  his  expectations 
of  marrying  him  to  the  French  princess,  he  was  not 
over  eager  for  the  divorce ;  and  there  was  already  a 
feud  between  the  cardinal  and  the  family  and 
friends  of  Anne  Boleyn.  But  the  fiiry  of  Henry 
now  made  him  tremble,  and  in  great  haste  he 
supplicated  the  pope  to  sign  the  decretal  bull, 
which  he  considered  as  the  only  security  that  his 
judgment  would  never  be  revoked,  and  that  the 
court  of  Rome  would  never  listen  to  any  appeal  on 
the  part  of  the  divorced  queen.  Clement  at  last 
signed  the  instrument,  and  appointed  Gampeggio 
to  act  with  the  English  cardinal,  instructing  mm 
not  to  let  the  said  bull  out  of  his  hands,  but  merely 
to  show  it  in  the  English  court,  if  absolutely 
obliged  thereto.* 

In  the  month  of  May  the  city  of  London  and 
the  court  were  thrown  into  great  consternation  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  the  sweating,  sickness. 
The  disease  soon  showed  itself  among  ^e  female 
servants  of  Anne  Boleyn.  By  the  orders  of  the 
anxious  lover  Anne  was  instantly  conducted  into 
Kent,  to  the  seat  of  her  father.  Lord  Rochford ; 
but  she  carried  the  infection  with  her,  and  commu- 
nicatexi  it  to  her  parent.  Both  father  and  daughter, 
however,  were  soon  out  of  daneer.  Some  noble 
retainers  of  the  lord  cardinal  died  in  his  palace, 
and  several  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber  were 
in  great  danger.  Upon  this,  the  king,  who,  like 
most  bullies,  was  a  great  coward,  fled,  and  sought 
to  escape  the  contagion  by  locking  himself  up  and 
frequently  changing  his  place  of  residence.t  His 
love  was  all  forgotten,  and  he  thought  very  seriously 
about  his  soul,  confessing  himself  every  dav»  and 
taking  the  sacrament,  in  company  with  his  wife 
Catherine  every  Sunday  and  every  saint's  day. 
People  began  to  thmk  that  he  would  give  up  the 
project  of  the  divorce,  and  lead  a  chaste  and  reli- 
gious life ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  sweating^ickness 
was  over,  he  recalled  his  mistress  to  court,  and 
ordered  the  degraded  nobles  to  attend  her  levees  as 
if  she  were  their  queen.  The  French  ambassador, 
the  Bishop  of  Bayonne,  who  seems  to  have  had 
more  wit  and  humour  than  devotion,  was  among 
those  who  had  believed  that  Henry's  contrition 
would  be  lasting,  but  now  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  in  this  matter  he  had  been  no  prophet, 
and  that,  in  his  fancy,  the  king  had  gone  so  far  in 
his  folly  that  nothing  but  God  'could  turn  him 
from  it.  Soon  after  this  Cardinal  Campeggio,  who 
had  loitered  as  long  as  he  could  on  his  journey, 
arrived  at  the  English  court,  where  he  was  received 
by  Henry  with  exceeding  great  joy,  and  with 
tempting  offers  of  bishoprics  for  himself  and  lay 
honours  for  his  son, — by  the  unfortunate  Queen 

•  Letten  oftlM  Btobop  of  Rayoaiw,  quoted  by  Lo  Gnad.^Lofd 
Herbert—Bunct. 
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Catherine  with  tears  and  remonstrances.  Cam- 
peggio exhorted  her  in  the  name  of  the  pope,  and 
for  Sie  sake  of  peace,  to  retire  into  a  convent.  The 
queen  replied  mat  it  was  not  for  herself,  but  for 
her  child,  that  she  would  struggle ;  and  protested 
that  she  would  never  do  anything  to  prejudice  the 
rights  of  the  Princess  Mary,  the  presumptive  heir 
to  the  throne  of  England.  The  king  now  expected 
that  the  legates  woidd  proceed  with  their  commis- 
sion, but  such  was  not  the  intention  of  Campeggio, 
who  consulted  the  interests  of  his  superior  the 
pope,  and  who  saw  that  the  Emperor  Charles  was 
again  acquiring  that  ascendency  in  Italy  which 
would  enable  him  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the 
pontiff  if  he  should  concur  in  degrading  his  aunt. 
We  may  believe  that  Clement  would  in  no  circum- 
stances have  been  anxious  for  dispatch  in  this  un- 
pleasant business;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  un- 
marrying  and  remarrying  of  the  English  king 
were  made  to  depend  upon  the  chances  of  war 
beyond  the  Alps.  When  Pope  Clement  signed 
the  decretal  bull,  and  commissioned  Campeggio  to 
go  to  England,  the  Imperialists  seemed  defeated  at 
all  points ;  and  Lautrec,  the  French  general,  after 
victoriously  traversing  nearly  the  whole  of  Italy, 
was  laying  si^  to  the  city  of  Naples,  with  the 
good  hope  that  the  people  within  the  walls  would 
soon  rise  upon  the  Spaniards  and  open  the  gates  to 
the  French.  Nor  could  Lautrec  have  failed  in 
this  enterprise,  even  by  force  of  arms,  had  he  been 
properly  seconded  by  his  master ;  but  Francis  was 
as  busily  engaged  with  many  mistresses  as  his 
brother  Henry  was  with  one,  and  he  neither  sent 
money  nor  reinforcements  into  Italy.  He  had  also 
the  lamentable  imprudence  to  quarrel  with  the 
great  family  of  the  Dorias,  upon  which  Andrea 
joined  the  Emperor  Charles  with  the  whole  power 
of  Genoa;  and  Filippino  Doria,  who  was  co- 
operating in  the  siege  by  sea,  sailed  away  with  all 
the  Genoese  galleys,  leaving  Lautrec  to  take  Naples 
by  himself.  But  Doria  had  scarcely  sailed  out  of 
the  gulf  when  a  malaria  fever  broke  out  in  the 
French  camp,  and  this  was  soon  accompanied  by 
that  more  fearful  scourge  the  plague,  the  infection 
being  communicated  by  some  persons  who  were 
purposely  sent  out  of  the  city  where  the  dis- 
order was  raging.  Men  and  officers  died  by 
heaps;  and  from  besiegers  the  French  became 
besieged  in  their  intrenchments  between  Mount 
Vesuvius  and  Naples.  Lautrec  fell  a  victim  to 
disease  and  grief  on  the  15th  of  August;  and, 
having  fought  their  way  with  great  loss  as  far  as 
the  town  of  Aversa,  only  six  miles  off,  the  wretched 
remnant  of  his  army  capitulated  to  the  Imperialists 
in  the  beginning  of  September.*  From  this  moment 
the  pope,  finding  himself  at  the  mercy  of  Charles, 
began  to  negotiate  for  a  peace  without  informing 
Francis  or  Henry,  who  had  both  proved  themselves 
bad  allies.  Henry  discovered  these  secret  deal- 
ings, and,  knowing  that  they  boded  no  good  to  his 
plan,  he  sent  to  make  splendid  ofiers  of  support  to 
home ;  but  Clement  had  learned  to  his  cost  that 
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Henry's  promises  were  not  to  be  relied  upon ;  and 
he  saw  at  the  same  time  that  Charles  was  disposed 
to  be  moderate  and  even  friendly, — upon  the  con- 
ditions, no  doubt,  that  he  should  break  with  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  oppose  the  divorce  with  all 
his  spiritual  power.  Campeggio,  therefore,  con- 
trived to  gain  time,  and  nothing  was  done. 

A.D.  1529. — A  bright  gleam  of  hope  now  broke 
both  npon  the  king  and  Wolsey,  for,  in  the  month 
of  February,  Clement  was  not  only  dangerously  ill, 
but  reported  to  be  dead.  Francis  engaged  to 
make  Wolsey  pope  in  his  stead ;  and  in  this  elevA'* 
tion  Henry  saw  the  removal  of  all  diflScultiei,  But 
Clement  recovered ;  and,  shortly  aft«f,  Henry 
learned  to  his  unspeakable  wrath  that  Fffinois 
himself  was  negotiatmg  for  peace  with  tho  emperor. 
As  bis  imprecations  could  have  no  effect  in  changing 
the  policy  either  of  the  French  or  of  the  papal 
court,  he  determined  to  hurry  on  the  process  as 
best  he  could,  without  waiting  for  any  further  con- 
cessions from  Home,  whence  he  had  recalled  his 
learned  ambassador  Gardiner  to  be  his  leading 
counsel ;  and,  on  the  30tb  of  May,  Henry  issued  a 
licence  under  the  broad  seal  to  the  two  cardinal 
legates,  who  were  requested  to  proceed  with  all 
dispatch.  But  Campeggio,  though  he  had  been 
already  nearly  eight  months  in  England,  was  in  no 
hurry ;  and,  not  being  able  to  prevent  the  assem- 
bling of  the  court,  he  resolved  to  prolong  Its  deli- 
berations as  much  as  possible,  and  then,  In  the  end 
(unless  the  affairs  of  Italy  took  a  very  different 
turn),  to  render  them  nugatory. 

The  court  met  on  the  31st  of  May  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  Black  Friars,  where  Wolsey  and  Cam- 
peggio took  their  teatt  with  much  solemnity,  and 
summoned  the  king  fend  queen  to  appear  befbre 
them.  Henry  appeared  by  proiy;  the  queen  in 
person,  and,  protesting  at  onoe  against  the  judg- 
ment of  the  two  cardinals,  appeakd  to  the  pope. 
Campeggio  then  adjourned  the  court,  nor  did  they 
meet  again  till  the  21st  of  June.  On  that  day 
Henry  sat  in  state  on  the  right  hand  of  the  cardi- 
nals, and,  when  his  name  was  called,  he  answered 
"here!"  Catherine,  who  sat  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  cardinals,  attended  by  four  friendly  bishops, 
would  not  answer  to  her  name  or  plead  in  any  way. 
On  the  citation  being  repeated  she  rose  from  her 
chair,  crossed  herself  very  devoutly,  and  then, 
throwing  herself  at  the  king's  feet,  thus  addressed 
him ;— "  Sir,  I  beseech  you,  for  all  the  loves  that 
hath  been  between  us,  and  for  the  love  of  God,  let 
me  have  justice  and  right :  take  of  me  some  pity 
and  compassion,  for  I  am  a  poor  woman  and  a 
Granger,  bom  out  of  your  dominions.  I  have  here 
DO  assured  friend,  much  less  impartial  counsel, 
ftnd  I  fiee  to  you  as  to  the  head  of  justice  within 
this  realm.  Alas,  Sir !  wherein  have  I  offended 
you,  or  on  what  occasion  given  you  displeasure  ? 
Have  1  ever  designed  against  your  will  and  plea- 
sure, that  you  should  put  me  from  you  ?  I  take 
God  and  all  the  world  to  witness  that  I  have  been 
to  you  a  true,  humble,  and  obedient  wife;  ever 
conformable  to  your  will  and  pleasure.     Never 
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have  I  said  or  done  aught  contrary  thereto,  being 
always  well  pleased  and  contented  with  all  things 
wherein  you  had  delight  or  dalliance,  whether 
it  were  in  little  or  much ;  neither  did  I  ever  grudge 
in  word  or  countenance,  or  show  a  visage  or  spark 
of  discontent.  I  loved  all  those  whom  you  loved 
only  for  your  sake,  whether  I  had  cause  or  no, 
whether  tney  were  my  friends  or  mine  enemies." 
After  reminding  him  that  she  had  been  his  true 
wife  these  twenty  years,  and  had  borne  him  divers 
children,  although  it  had  pleased  God  to  call  them 
out  of  th«  world  j  denying  that  her  previous  mar- 
riage with  his  brother  had  been  more  than  a  form, 
on  which  point  she  appealed  to  his  own  con- 
science whether  she  spoke  true  or  no ;  and  declaring 
that,  if  there  were  any  just  cause  why  their  mar- 
riage should  be  dissolved,  she  was  contented  to 
depart,  *'  albeit  in  great  shame  and  dishonour :" 
she  continued, — "  The  king,  your  father,  was,  in 
the  time  of  his  reign,  of  such  estimation  through 
the  world  for  his  excellent  wisdom,  that  he  was 
accounted  and  called  of  all  men  the  second  Solomon ; 
and  my  father  Ferdinand,  kin^  of  Spain,  was  es- 
teemea  one  of  the  wisest  princes :  both,  indeed, 
were  excellent  princes,  f\tll  of  wisdom  and  princely 
behaviour.  .  .  ,  Also,  as  me  seemeth,  there  were 
in  those  days  as  wise,  as  learned,  and  as  judicious 
men  as  be  at  the  present,  who  thought  then  the 
marriage  good  and  lawful ;  therefore  it  is  a  wonder 
to  hear  what  new  inventions  are  brDught  up  Hgainst 

me Ye  cauie  me  to  stand  to  the  order  and 

judgment  of  thli  new  court,  wherein  ye  may  do 
me  much  wrong ;  for  ve  may  condemn  me  for  lack 
of  sufficient  snsweri  nsving  no  impartial  advisers, 

but  only  such  as  ye  Assign  me Ye  must 

consider  that  they  who  be  your  subjects  cannot  be 
impartial  counsellors  for  me :  they  have  been 
chosen  out  of  your  oWU  council,  and  they  dare  not, 
for  fcsr  of  you,  disobey  your  will  or  frustrate  your 
intentions.  Therefore,  most  humbly  do  1  require 
you,  in  the  way  of  charity,  and  for  the  love  of 
God,  who  is  the  just  Judge,  to  spare  me  the  extre- 
mity of  this  new  court  until  I  be  advertised  what 
way  my  friends  in  Spain  may  advise  me  to  take ; 
and  if  ye  will  not  extend  to  me  so  much  impartial 
favour,  your  will  then  be  fulfilled, — unto  God  I 
commit  my  cause."* 

She  then  rose ;  and  after  a  low  obeisance  to  the 
king,  and  when  every  one  expected  she  would 
return  to  her  seat,  she  walked  hastily  out  of  the 
court,  in  which  she  would  never  again  be  persuaded 
to  make  her  appearance  either  personally  or  by 
proxy.  To  counteract  the  effect  of  her  eloquent 
appeal  Henry  made  a  most  hypocritical  speech, 
telling  all  present  that,  in  truth,  she  had  always 
been  a  dutiful  and  loving  wife,  and  that  his  pre- 
sent proceedings  arose  solely  from  the  delicacy  of 
his  own  conscience  and  his  Christian  fear  of  God's 
wrath.  He  asserted  that  Wolsey  had  not  suggested 
the  suit,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  him  from  it ;   and  that  the  Bishop  of 
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Lincoln,  his  confessor,  and  several  others  of  the 
bishops,  had  approved  of  his  applying  to  the  pope.* 
As  Catherine  would  not  appear  in  court  she  was 
pronounced  contumacious,  and  the  trial  was  carried 
on  without  her.  The  king's  counsel,  who  had  it 
all  their  own  way,  maintained  the  three  following 
points  as  justifying  and  imperiously  calling  for  the 
divorce  : — Ist.  That  the  marriage  between  her  and 
Prince  Arthur  hafd  been  consummated ;  w*hich  fact 
made  her  subsequent  marriage  with  Henry  unlaw- 
ful and  unnatural ; — 2nd.  That  the  dispensatory 
bull  of  Pope  Julius  IL  had  been  obtained  under 
false  pretences  and  a  concealment  of  facts ; — and, 
3rd.  That  a  papal  breve  which  had  been  procured 
to  prop  the  bull  was  a  manifest  forgery.  Holding 
all  this  to  be  proved  (which  in  law  it  was  not), 
Henry  urged  Wolsey,  and  Wolsey  urged  Campeg- 
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gio,  to  pronounce  judgment.  But  the  Italian 
legate  had  no  such  intention  :  his  master,  the  pope, 
had  concluded  his  favourable  treafy  with  the 
Emperor  Charles  on  the  29th  of  June,  and  no 
longer  stood  in  dread  of  the  wrath  of  Henry.  On 
the  23rd  of  July  Henry's  counsel  called  for  judg- 
ment in  peremptory  language.  Campeggio  said, 
"  I  have  not  come  so  far  to  please  any  man  for 
fear,  meed,  or  favour,  be  he  king  or  any  other 
potentate.  I  am  an  old  man,  sick,  decayed,  and 
looking  daily  for  death.  What  should  it,  tlien, 
avail  me  to  put  my  soul  in  the  danger  of  God's 
displeasure,  to  my  utter  damnation,  for  the  favour 
of  any  prince  or  high  estate  in  this  world  ?  Foras- 
much, then,  that  I  understand  the  truth  in  this 
case  is  very  difficult  to  be  known,  that  the  defend- 
ant will  make  no  answer  thereunto,  but  hath 
appealed  iiom  our  judgment;  therefore,  to  avoid 
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all  injustice  and  obscure  doubts,  I  intend  to  proceed 
DO  Anther  in  this  matter  until  I  bave  the  opinion 
of  the  pope  and  sucb  others  of  bis  council  as  have 
more  experience  and  learning.  For  this  purpose 
(he  concluded,  rising  from  bis  chur)  I  adjourn  the 
cause  till  the  commencement  of  the  next  term,  in 
the  heginning  of  October."* 

As  Campeggio  finished  speaking,  Henry's 
brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  struck  the 
table  with  bis  fist,  and  exclaimed,  in  real  or  affected 
rage,  that  the  old  proverb  was  verified, — "  Never 
did  cardinal  bring  good  to  England."  The  blow 
was  especially  meant  for  Wolsey,  wbo  rose  with 
great  dignity,  and  replied, — *^  Sir,  of  all  men 
within  this  realm,  ye  have  the  least  cause  to  dis- 
praise or  be  offended  with  cardinals ;  for,  but  for 
me,  simple  cardinal  as  I  am,  you  at  this  moment 
woald  have  no  bead  upon  your  sboulders,  and  no 
tongue  therein  to  make  so  rude  a  report  against  us, 
who  intend  you  no  manner  of  displeasure.  Know 
you,  then,  proud  lord,  that  I  and  my  brother,  here, 
will  give  place  neither  to  you  nor  to  any  other  in 
honourable  intentions  to  the  king,  and  a  desire  to 
accomplish  his  lawful  wishes.  But,  bethink  ye, 
my  lord,  were  ye  the  king's  commissioner  in  a 
foreign  country,  having  a  weighty  matter  to  treat 
upon,  would  ye  not  advertise  his  majesty  or  ever 
ye  went  through  the  same?  Doubtless  that  ye 
would,  right  carefiilly ;  and,  therefore,  I  advise  you 
to  banish  all  hasty  malice,  and  consider  that  we 
here  he  nothing  but  commissioners  for  a  time,  and 
dare  not  proceed  to  judgment  without  the  know- 
ledge of  our  supreme  head.  It  is  for  this  cause 
we  do  not  more  or  less  than  our  commission 
albweth;  Therefore,  my  lord,  take  my  counsel  : 
hold  your  peace,  pacify  yourself,  and  frame  your 
words  like  a  man  of  honour  and  of  wisdom.  Ye 
bow  best  what  friendship  ye  have  received  at  my 
hands,  and  which  I  never  before  this  time  revealed 
to  any  one  alive,  either  to  my  own  glory  or  to  your 
diBhonour."t  The  court  did  not  meet  again ;  and 
in  a  few  days  after  it  was  known  in  London  that 
the  pope  had  revoked  the  legatine  commission  on 
the  15th  of  July,  or  eight  days  before  this  scene 
took  place,  and  had  entertained  the  appeal  of  Queen 
Catherine.  Campeggio,  who  had  skilfully  drawn 
out  the  business  to  the  proper  moment,  now  took 
hia  leave  of  the  English  court.  Henry,  who  could 
check  the  violence  of  his  temper  when  he  thought 
it  expedient,  behaved  decently  with  the  Italian 
csidinal,  and  even  gave  him  some  presents,  as 
usual  on  such  occasions ;  but  as  Campeggio  lay  at 
Dover,  previous  to  his  embarkation,  nis  chamber 
waa  broken  open  by  armed  men,  who  searched  his 
tnmks,  pretending  that  he  was  carrying  out  of  the 
lungdom  a  great  treasure  belonging  to  Wolsey. 
The  real  object  of  this  rough  usage  seems  to  have 
been  to  get  possession  of  the  decretal  bull,  though 
others  think  that  the  men  were  in  search  of  Henry's 
letters  to  Anne  Boleyn,  which  the  cardinal  had 
cautiously  dispatched  beforehand  to  Rome. 
,    But  the  English  cardinal  was  more   at  the 
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mercy  Qf  a  vindictive  court ;  and  Wolsey  soon  found 
that  *'  Mistress  Anne,"  who  had  often  expressed 
her  gratitude  and  affection,  and  in  the  prece- 
ding year  bad  vowed  an  eternal  friendship  to 
him,  was  bent  heart  and  soul  on  his  destruc- 
tion. Suffolk,  whom  Wolsey  had  stung  at  the  trial, 
and  the  great  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  others  of  the 
highest  nobility  made  common  cause  with  her 
who  was  plainly  about  to  become  their  queen. 
They  represented  that  the  cardinal  had  never 
wished  for  the  divorce  except  in  favour  of  his 
French  scheme;  that  he  had  constantly  been 
bribed  and  bought  by  France.  Henry  turned  a 
ready  ear  to  all  this,  and  to  more ;  and  already,  in 
conceit,  devoured  Wolsey 's  immense  wealth;  and 
his  courtiers  began  to  talk  at  dinner-time,  that, 
when  once  the  cardinal  was  dead  or  ruined,  they 
would  relieve  the  church  of  its  superfluous  wealth.* 
The  amorous  king  set  out  on  a  progress:  Anne 
Boleyn  was  with  him,  and  Wolsey  was  not.  The 
cardinal,  however,  soon  rode  after  the  court,  and 
joined  it  at  Grafton,  in  Northamptonshire,  where, 
to  the  great  dismay  of  Anne  and  her  party,  the 
king  received  him  with  his  old  familiarity  and 
affection.  But  either  Henry  was  acting  at  the 
time,  or  Anne  made  a  good  use  of  the  intervening 
night:  on  the  morrow  Wolsey  was  ordered  back 
to  London,  and  he  never  saw  his  master's  face 
again.t 

A  few  weeks  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Michaelmas  term,  when  Wolsey  proceeded  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  it  was  observed  that  none  of 
the  king's  servants  paid  him  any  honour ;  and  on 
the  same  day  Hales,  the  attorney-general,  filed  two 
bills  against  him  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
charging  him  with  having  transgressed  the  law  of 
the  land  in  exercising  the  functions  of  pope's 
legate.  One  of  the  old  statutes  of  praemunire, 
indeed,  passed  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  might, 
in  some  respects,  be  made  to  bear  against  him ;  but 
the  provisions  in  question  had  fallen  into  desuetude, 
and  Wolsey,  'moreover,  had  been  authorised  to  sit 
as  legate  both  by  the  king  and  parliament  All 
this,  however,  signified  little  to  such  law-makers 
and  law-breakers  as  Henry;  and  the  cardinal 
knew  better  than  any  man,  that,  with  or  without 
the  ordinary  forms  of  justice,  he  would  be  de- 
stroyed. Wolsey's  long  courtier  life  seems  to  have 
deprived  him  of  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  the  sud- 
den loss  of  the  royal  favour  was  to  him  like  the 
removal  of  the  bright  sun  from  the  heavens.  The 
gorgeous  creature  fell  prostrate  at  once,-  and 
crawled  in  the  dirt  like  a  vile  worm.  Without  an 
effort  he  submitted  himself  to  the  scourge,  and, 
ordering  his  counsel  to  admit  his  guilt,  where  he 
was  innocent,  he  threw  himself  on  the  king's 
mercy,  like  a  whipped,  schoolboy,  saying  lie  did 
not  know  how  he  had  offended.  On  condition  of 
being  allowed  to  retain  his  rank  and  property  in 
the  church,  he  drew  up  a  deed,  transferring  his 

*  Lftten  written  at  tb«  moment  from  th«  EnglUh  eooit  by  the 
French  «mbR8Sftdor,  t)t«  Biihop  of  Uayoone. 
f  CaTendiih.— Bishop  of  Buyoiuie,— Hall. 
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entire  penonal  eetate  to  his  gracious  master,  from 
whose  bounty  he  said  he  had]  derived  it  all.  The 
property  thus  surrendered  was  valued  at  half  a 
million  of  crowns — an  immense  sum ;  but  Henry 
had  need  of  it  all,  and  of  more,  and  the  cardinal's 
promptitude  could  not  disarm  persecution.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  Dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  waited 
upon  him  at  York  Place,  to  tell  him,  from  the 
king,  who  meant  to  live  there  himself,  that  he 
must  quit  that  splendid  palace,  and  confine  him- 
self to  his  house  at  Esher.  Wolsey  submissively 
prepared  to  depart.  But  he  showed  some  little 
spirit  when  his  sworn  enemies,  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  requested  him  to  deliver  the  great  seal. 
•*  My  lords,"  said  he,  "the  great  seal  of  England 
was  delivered  to  me  by  the  hands  of  my  sovereign ; 
I  hold  it  by  his  majesty's  letters  patent,  which, 
along  with  it,  have  conferred  on  me  the  office  of 
chancellor,  to  be  enjoyed  during  my  life ;  and  I 
may  not  deliver  it  at  the  simple  word  of  any  lord, 
unless  you  can  show  me  your  commission."  The 
great  lords  were  mean  enough  to  taunt  and  insult 
the  fallen  minister ;  and  the  next  day,  when  Wol- 
sey was  ready  for  a  short  journey  to  Esher,  they 
returned  to  him  with  an  order  under  the  sign 
manual.  The  cardinal  read  the  paper,  immedi- 
ately resigned  the  seal,  and  gave  an  inventory  of 
his  jewels,  plate,  cloth  of  gold,  silks,  satins,  vel- 
vets, tapestries,  and  all  other  precious  commodities. 
•*  Sir,"  said  his  treasurer  (Sir  William  Gascoyne), 
whom  he  charged  to  deliver  this  paper  to  the  king, 
**  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  your  grace,  as  I  under- 
stand you  shall  go  to  the  Tower."  "  It  is  a  false 
and  a  blasphemous  statement,"  exclaimed  the 
cardinal.  "  I  thank  God  that  I  have  never 
done  aught  to  bring  me  under  arrest;  albeit 
it  hath  pleased  the  king  to  take  to  himself  my 
house  ready  furnished  at  this  time."  He  then 
issued  from  his  most  sumptuous  palace,  and  en- 
tered his  barge.  The  news  had  got  win^,  and  the 
Thames  was  covered  with  boats  full,  of  men  and 
women,  who  hooted  and  shouted,  and  told  him  how 
happy  they  were  to  see  him  sent  to  the  Tower. 
They  were  fools  for  their  pains  ;  for  the  words  of 
Wolsey 's  faithful  attendant  were  fully  verified,  and 
there  came  "  another  hungry  and  lean  officer  in 
his  place,  that  bit  nearer  the  bone  than  the  old 
one."  They  were  also  disappointed  as  to  the  lord 
cardinal's  present  journey,  for,  instead  of  descend- 
ing the  river  to  the  Tower,  he  ascended  it  to  Put- 
ney. 

As  he  was  travelling  by  land  from  Putney  to 
Esher,  one  of  the  royal  chamberlains  (Sir  John 
Norris)  spurred  after  him,  and,  overtaking  him  on 
the  rise  of  a  hill,  presented  him  with  a  ring  which 
the  king,  who  had  taken  it  from  his  own  finger, 
sent  him,  with  a  very  comfortable  message. 
"  Therefore,"  added  Sir  John,  "  take  patience,  for 
I  trust  to  see  you  yet  in  better  estate  than  ever." 
Hereupon  the  lord  cardinal  alighted  from  his 
mule,  fell  upon  his  knees,  pulled  off  his  cap,  and 
humbly  thanked  God  for  such  happy  intelligence 
from  his  lord  the  king.     He  told  the  chamberlain 


that  his  tidings  were  worth  half  a  kingdom ;  but, 
as  he  had  nothing  left  except  the  dothes  on  his 
back,  he  could  make  him  no  suitable  reward*  He, 
however,  gave  Sir  John  a  small  gold  chain  and 
crucifix.  **  As  for  my  sovereign,"  he  added, 
'*  sorry  am  I  that  I  have  no  worthy  token  to  send 
him ;  but  stay,  here  is  my  fool  that  rides  beside 
me.  I  beseech  thee  take  him  to  court,  and  give 
him  to  his  majesty.  I  assure  you,  for  any  noble- 
man's pleasure,  he  is  worth  a  diousand  pounds."* 

But  the  beautiful  solitudes  of  Esher  were  gloomy 
and  horrid  without  the  smiles  of  the  king,  and 
Wolsey  soon  sank  in  despondency  and  sickness. 
'*  I  have  been  to  visit  the  cardinal  in  his  mis- 
fortunes," writes  the  French  ambassador,  "and 
have  seen  the  most  striking  change  of  fortune. 
He  explained  to  me  his  hard  case  in  the  worst 
rhetoric  [that  was  ever  heard.  Both  his  tongue 
and  his  heart  failed  him.  He  recommended  him- 
self to  the  pity  of  the  king  and  madame  (Francis 
and  his  mother)  with  sighs  and  tears;  and,  at 
last,  left  me  without  having  said  anything  near  so 
moving  as  his  appearance.  His  face  is  dwindled 
to  one  half  of  its  natural  size.  In  truth  his  misery 
is  such,  that  his  enemies,  Englishmen  as  they  are, 
cannot  help  pitying  him;  still  they  will  carry 
things  to  extremities.  As  for  his  legation,  the 
seals,  his  authority,  &c.,  he  thinks  no  more  of 
them.  He  is  willing  to  give  up  everything,  even 
the  shirt  from  his  back,  and  to  live  in  a  hermitage, 
if  the  king  would  but  desist  from  his  displeasure."t 

The  cardinal  wrote  the  most  abject  letters  to  his 
"  most  gracious,  and  merciful,  and  most  pious 
sovereign  lord,"  calling  himself  a  poor,  heavy,  and 
wretched  priest,  that  was  dying  for  wdnt  of  the 
light  of  his  countenance ;  but  Henry  gave  him  no 
further  comfort  till  he  heard  that  a  slow  fever  had 
fixed  upon  him,  and  that  it  was  generally  believed 
he  was  dying.  Then  the  king  somewhat  relented 
towards  the  man  who  had  been  his  dearest  friend 
for  almost  twenty  years ;  and  he  not  only  said  that 
he  would  lose  twenty  thousand  pounds  rather  than 
he  should  die,  but  he  also  sent  his  physicians,  and 
some  presents  and  tokens  of  friendship,  to  the 
cardinal.  This  seems  to  have  had  a  wonderful 
effect  upon  Wolsey.  And  when  the  Court  of 
King^s  Bench  pronounced  sentence  against  him» 
the  king  took  him  into  his  protection.  At  this 
crisis  the  king  had  thought  fit  once  more  to  sum- 
mon a  parliament.  On  the  1st  of  December  a 
bill  of  impeachment,  containing  forty-four  articles, 
mostly  of  a  vague  and  ridiculous  description,  and 
signed  by  fourteen  peers  and  all  the  law  officers, 
was  presented  to  the  Commons,  who,  afler  an  elo- 
quent speech  from  Thomas  Cromwell,  formerly 
secretary  to  Wolsey,  but  now  in  the  king's  service, 
threw  it  out.  The  cardinal  now  mended  rapidly. 
If  he  had  been  allowed  to  retain  his  numerous 
church  preferments  he  would  still  have  been  a  very 

*  Cavendish.  The  foul,  it  appears,  van  so  much  attached  to  hia 
old  m.nster.  the  cardinal,  that  he  would  nut  leave  him  until  forcibly 
carried  off  by  ax  stout  yeomen,  who  delivered  him  to  the  king.  But 
other  men,  besides  hia  poor  baflToon.  loved  Wolsey  dearly. 

t  Letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Bayoane,  given  by  Le  Grand. 
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rich  man;  Irat  he  soon  (band  that  Henry  had  no 
intention  of  keeping  this  promise.  In  the  begin- 
ging  of  the  following  year  he  was  deprived  of 
everything  except  the  bishoprics  of  York  and  Win- 
chester, and  the  far  greater  part  of  the  revenue  of 
the  latter  was  appropriated  by  the  king,  who  di- 
vided it  among  Uie  Visootint  Rochford,  Anne  Bo- 
le>ii'8  father,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Lord  Sandis, 
Sir  John  Russell,  and/other  laymen.  In  return, 
however,  Wolsey  received  a  ttee  pardon  and  some 
plate,  furniture,  and  a  little  money  for  present  ex- 
penses ;  for  it  appears  that,  for  a  time,  the  lord 
cardind  was  left  at  Eshef  without  the  means  of 
procuring  the  simple  necessaries  of  life.  He  was 
now  permitted  to  come  nearer  to  the  court,  and  he 
removed  from  Esher  to  Richmond.  But  Anne 
and  her  party  took  the  alarm,  and  he  was  presently 
ordered  to  reside  in  the  north  of  England  within 
his  archbishopric.  Lingering  at  every  fetage,  in 
the  fond  hope  of  being  recalled  to  coutt,  Wolsey 
travelled  to  York.  Vet^  when  once  there,  his 
mind  seemed  reconciled  to  the  dhange,  and  he  de- 
vuted  himself  with  wotideHld  seal  to  his  eccle- 
siastical duties.  At  the  same  time,  casting  off  his 
counly  pride  and  arrogance,  he  became  meek  and 
mild  as  a  primitive  apostle — courteous  and  affable 
to  all  men.  The  gentlemen  of  Yorkshire  he  enter- 
taioed  at  a  plain  but  hospitable  table ;  to  the  poor 
he  cave  liberal  alms  and  (what  was  better)  abundant 
employment  to  three  hundred  of  them  in  repairing 
the  churches  and  houses  of  the  see.  His  popu- 
laiity  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  waxed  great 
all  over  that  county.  ''  Who,"  says  Cavendish, 
''was  less  beloved  in  the  north  than  my  lord 
ordinal — God  have  his  soul! — before  he  was 
among  them  ?  Who  better  beloved  after  he  had 
heen  there  awhile  ?  We  hate  oft-times  whom  we 
hare  cause  to  love.  It  is  a  wonder  to  see  how 
they  were  turned, — how  of  utter  enemies  they  be- 
came his  dear  friends.  He  gave  bishops  a  right 
jTood  example  how  they  might  win  men's  hearts." 
But  this  winning  of  men's  hearts  did  not  suit  the 
party  who  now  ruled  at  court,  and  who  were 
alarmed,  not  only  at  the  cardinals  popularity,  but 
3b>o  at  a  correspoudeuce  he  was  carrying  on  with 
the  French  king  and  with  the  pope.  How  they 
discovered  this  correspondence,  or  what  was  the 
nal  nature  of  it,  is  not  very  clear  ;  but  they  made 
Henry  believe  that  it  was  of  a  treasonable  nature, 
and  fur  the  thwarting  of  his  marriage  with  Anne 
Boleyn. 

The  clergy  of  York,  delighted  with  their  metro- 
politan, waited  upon  Wolsey  in  a  body,  and  begged 
that  he  would  be  installed  in  his  cathedral  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  his  predecessors,  which  he 
had  not  hitherto  observed.  Wolsey  consented,  on 
cundition  that  the  thing  should  be  done  with  as 
little  pomp  as  possible ;  and  the  first  Monday  after 
All-Saints  was  fixed  for  the  ceremony.  As  soon 
ifi  it  was  known  that  he  had  consented,  the  neigh- 
hwiring  nobility  and  gentry  sent  into  York  great 
store  of  venison,  wine,  and  other  things  needful. 
On  the  4th  of  November,  three  days  before  that 


fixed  for  the  ceremony,  as  the  lord  cardinal  vraa 
sitting  at  dinner  in  his  house  at  Cawood,  near 
York,  he  was  told  that  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land had  arrived  from  court,  and  was  dismounting 
in  the  yard.  He  expressed  regret  that  he  had  not 
arrived  before  dinner  began,  for  the  earl  had  been 
brought  up  in  his  household,  and  he  did  not  doubt 
that  he  had  been  chosen  as  the  bearer  of  good 
news  from  the  king.  He  arose  with  a  cheerful 
countenance  to  welcome  him  as  he  came  into  the 
hall.  Upon  seeing  that  the  earl  was  rather  nume- 
rously attended,  and  that  most  of  those  with  him 
were  old  servants  of  the  family,  he  said,  "  Ah ! 
my  lord,  I  perceive  that  you  observe  the  precepts 
and  instructions  which  I  gave  you  when  you  were 
abiding  with  me  in  your  youth — ^to  cherish  your 
father's  old  servants."  And  he  then  took  the  earl 
affectionately  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  into  a  bed- 
chamber. Northumberland,  according  to  an  eye- 
witness, wai  tkiuch  affected,  and  hesitated  for  a 
while,  but  at  length  he  laid  a  trembling  hand  on 
the  old  man^s  shoulder,  and  said,  in  a  faltering 
voice,  "  My  lord,  1  arrest  you  of  high  treason." 
For  a  season  Wolsey  stood  rooted  to  the  ground, 
mute  as  well  ttS  motionless ;  and,  when  he  reco- 
vered speech,  it  was  only  to  utter  unmanly  and  un- 
availing lamentations,  accompanied  by  wretched 
tears.  The  people  showed  a  lively  sympathy  for 
him,  and  might,  no  doubt,  have  been  easily  in- 
duced to  rescue  him  and  convey  him  to  the  coast ; 
but  he  was  as  passive  as  a  doomed  victim  of  an 
Eastern  sultan,  and  followed  Northumberland 
without  an  effort.  When  he  reached  Sheffield 
Park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  steward 
of  the  king's  household,  he  was  sick  and  faint,  and 
soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  seized  with  a  dysen- 
tery, which  confined  him  to  his  bed  for  a  fortnight 
On  resuming  his  slow  journey  he  was  so  weak  as 
scarcely  to  be  able  to  sit  on  his  mule  without  sup- 
port. On  the  third  evening  he  reached  Leicester 
Abbey,  where  he  was  received  at  the  gate  by 
the  monks,  holding  lighted  torches,  the  hour 
being  late.  "  Father,"  said  he  to  the  abbot,  as  he 
dismounted,  "  I  am  come  to  lay  my  bones  among 
you."  The  monks  carried  him  to  his  bed,  from 
which  he  never  rose  again.  In  the  course  of  the 
following  day  and  night  he  swooned  repeatedly ; 
and  on  the  second  morning  his  servants,  whose 
warm  affection  proves  that  there  must  have  been 
good  and  amiable  qualities  in  him,  saw  that  he 
was  dying.  He  called  to  him  Kingston,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,,  who  had  been  sent  down  to 
take  charge  of  his  person,  and  said,  *'  Master 
Kingston,  I  pray  you  have  me  commended  most 
humbly  to  his  majesty,  and  beseech  him,  on  my 
behalf,  to  call  to  his  gracious  remembrance  all 
matters  that  have  passed  between  us  from  the  be- 
ginning, especially  respecting  Queen  Catherine 
and  himself,  and  then  shall  his  conscience  know 
whether  I  have  offended  him  or  not.  He  is  a 
prince  of  most  royal  courage,  and  hath  a  princely 
heart — for,  rather  than  miss  or  want  any  part  of 
his  will,  he  will  endanger  one  half  of  his  kingdom. 
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And  I  do  assure  you,  I  have  often  kneeled  before 
him  in  his  privy  chamber,  sometimes  for  three 
hours  together,  to  persuade  him  from  his  appetite, 
and  could  not  prevail.  And,  Master  Kingston, 
this  I  will  say — had  I  but  served  God  as  diligently 
as  I  have  served  the  king,  he  would  not  have 
given  me  over  in  my  grey  hairs.  Howbeit  this  is 
my  just  reward  for  my  pains  and  diligence,  not 
regarding  my  service  to  God,  but  only  my  duty  to 
my  prince."  The  cardinal  expired  as  the  clock 
was  striking  eight,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of 
November,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age ;  and 
was  at  midnight,  without  any  solemnity,  buried  in 
our  Lady*s  Chapel,  in  the  church  of  the  monas- 
tery * 

The  faithful  Cavendish,  his  chamberlain,  who 
witnessed  his  last  moments,  went  on  from  Leices- 
ter, to  announce  the  event  at  court.  He  found  the 
king  amusing  himself  with  archery  in  the  park  of 
Hampton,  that  stately  pile,  which  Wolsey  had 
built,  and  richly  furnished,  and  had  presented  to 
his  sovereign.  When  his  sport  was  done  Henry 
listened  to  the  mournful  messenger.  At  first  he 
showed  some  feeling,  but  this  lasted  a  very  little 
while,  and  then,  with  great  eagerness,  he  questioned 
Cavendish  touching  a  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
which,  as  he  had  been  told,  the  cardinal  had  con- 
cealed in  some  secret  place.  He  was  assured  more 
than  once  (for  a  single  assertion  did  not  satisfy 
him)  that  the  money  had  been  delivered  to  a  cer- 
tain priest.  "  Then,"  said  he,  "  keep  this  gear 
secret  between  yourself  and  me ;  three  may  keep 
counsel  if  two  be  away ;  if  I  thought  my  cap  knew 

•  CaTeDdiahw«Go(lwiii.*Fiddct. 


my  mind,  I  would  cast  it  into  the  fire  and  bum  it. 
If  I  hear  anymore  of  this,  I  shall  know  by  whom 
it  has  been  revealed."  And,  so  saying,  Henry 
praised  his  truth  and  honesty  to  his  old  master, 
and  dismissed  him.*  Such  was  the  manner  in 
which  this  prince,  of  most  royal  courage  and 
princely  heart,  received  the  news  of  the  death  of 
his  favourite,  who  had  sacrificed  soul  and  con- 
science in  his  service,  and  whose  worst  deeds  had 
certainly  been  done  for  his  selfish  gratification. 

Nearly  a  year  before  the  cardinaVs  death,  and 
immediately  after  his  surrender  of  the  great  seal, 
Henry  had  formed  a  new  cabinet,  from  which 
churchmen  were  carefully  excluded.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  Anne  Boleyn's  uncle,  became  presi- 
dent of  the  council ;  but  a  still  greater  share  of 
power  fell  to  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
and  Lord  Marshal,  and  to  the  father  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  Viscount  Rochford,  who  soon  afterwards 
was  created  Earl  of  Wiltshire.  But  a  chancellor 
was  still  wanting,  and  this  honour  was  thrust  upon 
the  unwilling  shoulders  of  Sir  Thomas  More ;  he 
was  conducted  to  his  seat  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  pronounced,  at  the  same  time,  a  well-merited 
eulogium  on  his  great  learning  and  abilities. 
More  was  a  conscientious  and  zealous  Catholic, 
who  showed  that  he  could  face  the  scaffold  for  his 
religious  opinions ;  but,  a  little  before  this  time, 
chance  had  introduced  into  the  councils  of  the  king 
one  who  was  equally  zealous  for  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation.  It  chanced  that  Dr.  Grardiner, 
then  sexiretary  to  Henry,  and  Dr.  Fox,  supped 
with  a  gentleman  of  good  family,  named  Cressy,  at 

*  CaTendish  was  afterwardt  taken  Into  the  khig*s  serriee. 
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a  time  when  the  gnmd  topic  of  conTeTsation  was 
the  divorce  of  Queen  Catherine.  During  supper  a 
griTe  and  learned  man,  who  was  tutor  in  the 
6anilj,  Tentured  to  say,  that  the  proper  way  of 
fettling  that  tedious  matter  would  be  to  have  it 
discussed  and  determined  by  learned  and  holy 
doctors,  upon  the  sole  authority  of  the  word  of 
God,  without  any  further  reference  to  the  pope. 
When  this  conversation  was  reported  to  Henry,  he 
said ""  that  the  man  who  spoke  thus  had  the  right 
Mw  by  the  ear."*  This  man  was  Thomas  Cran- 
iner,  who  was  immediately  summoned  to  court, 
and  oidered  to  draw  up  his  opinions  in  writing. 
He  was  soon  named  chaplaiu  to  the  king,  and 
sent  to  reside  in  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire, 
Anne  Boleyn's  father,  where  a  stimulus  to  exertion 
could  hardly  be  wanting.  But  Cranmer  had 
already  a  higher  incentive ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  many  of  his  friends  and  associates,  as 
well  as  he  himself,  saw  the  vantage  ground  they 
might  gain  for  the  new  doctrines.  His  main 
argument  was  sufficiently  simple — it  was,  that  the 
laws  of  God,  as  laid  down  in  the  Bible,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  ancient  fathers,  did  not  permit  a 
man  to  marry  his  brother's  widow;  and  his  treatise 
was  soon  finished  and  committed  to  the  press, 
that  mighty  instrument  whose  infant  activity  was 
stimulated  by  this  controversy.  By  the  advice  of 
Wolsey,  Henry  had  already  sent  agents  to  consult 
lome  of  the  foreign  universities,  but  without  any 
notion  of  making  their  decision  final,  or  subversive 
of  die  pope's  authority.  He  now  consulted  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  judging  that  his  own  universities 
would  not  diure  to  offer  any  opposition  to  his  abso- 
lute will;  but  he  was  mistaken.  At  Oxford  the 
subject  was  debated  with  the  utmost  violence,  and 
a  convocation  dissolved  in  confusion  and  uproar, 
without  coming  to  any  conclusion.  The  doctors 
and  lenioTB,  "  in  hopes  of  reward,  or  out  of  fear, 
gsTc  their  opinions  concerning  the  matter  such  as 
they  thought  would  please  the  king ;  but  the 
juniors  disputed  it  very  eagerly,  and  could  not  be 
drawn  to  their  minds."  Upon  this  the  king  ad- 
(IresKd  a  lemonstiance  to  Oxford,  recommending 
|ltt  more  discreet  and  aged  men  to  bring  their 
ianiors  to  greater  order  and  conformity;  and,  ad- 
monishing the  young  gentlemen,  that  if  they  went 
on  to  phty  the  masters  as  they  were  beginning  to 
^  they  would  find  that  it  is  not  good  to  provoke 
Jwroets.t  **  The  wise  men,"  as  they  are  called  by 
the  historian  of  Oxford,  did  their  best,  but  still 
they  encountered  "  long  tarryance  and  much  diffi- 
culty.": On  the  5th  of  April,  1530,  Bishop 
J^glind,  Dr.  Fox,  and  Dr.  Bell,  writing  from 
Oxford,  told  the  king,  that  since  the  receipt  of  his 
grace's  letters,  containing  his  royal  will  and  plea- 
•ore,  for  the  ordering  of  their  doings  in  the  uni- 
▼wdty,  they  had,  according  to  their  bounden  duty, 
Wnmred  hard  for  the  achieving  of  hia  highness's 
P»T>oic ;  but  yet  had  they  for  some  time  been  in 

♦  TiJ*  "*^^C»?««w».— Le  But.— Rrof.  BriU,  Art.  Cranmer. 
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doubt,  without  any  certain  knowledge  of  what 
might  ensue.  After  this,  they  went  on  more 
cheerfully  to  say,  that  they  had  settled  that  day, 
that  the  decision  of  the  said  doctors  and  bachelors 
who  had  been  chosen  to  decide  the  king's  cause, 
should  be  reputed  and  taken  as  the  difinition  and 
determination  of  the  whole  imiversity.  "  For  the 
attaining  whereof  it  may  like  your  highness  to  un- 
derstand that,  after  the  election  being  perfected, 
according  to  the  instrument  which  I,  Master  Fox, 
this  day  sent  unto  Mr.  Secretary,  and  three  public 
disputations  had  and  kept  solemnly  in  the  divinity 
schools,  which  we  considered  to  be  a  very  honour- 
able cause  of  deferring  of  the  act,  and  most  conve- 
nient way  to  entertain  the  multitude y  until  such 
time  as  we  might  obtain  their  said  consent ;  yester- 
day we.  Master  Bell  and  Master  Fox,  taking  with 
us  Dr.  Cox  and  the  warden  of  All  Souls  College, 
first  called  before  us  the  regents,  in  whom  we 
thought  all  the  doubt  consisted;  purporting  unto 
them  how  much  it  should  confer  to  the  redubbing* 
of  all  such  displeasures  and  inconveniences  as 
might  ensue  unto  them,  upon  your  grace's  indig- 
nation, conceived  most  worthily  against  them  for 
their  ungoodly  behaviour,  if  now  at  the  least  wise 
they  would  show  and  declare  their  good  conformity 
in  submitting  themselves  and  their  whole  opinions 
to  such  order  as  had  been  devised  by  the  most  sage 
and  wise  doctors  of  the  university ;  desired  them, 
as  of  ourselves,  for  as  much  as  we  would  be  very 
sorry  to  have  cause  to  make  such  report  of  them 
as  might  hereafter  be  occasion  of  their  no  little 
hinderance  and  utter  confusion,  being  sure,  never- 
theless, that  the  determination,  maugre  their  wills^ 
should  take  and  have  good  effect  and  expedition, 
that  they  would  be  content  the  determination  of  the 
doctors  should  be  taken  and  reputed  as  the  deter- 
mination of  the  whole  university.  Whereunto 
divers  of  them  answered  us  very  frowardly.  Albeit 
finally,  causing  them  to  divide  themselves  into  two 
parties,  we  had  of  our  opinion  twenty-seven,  and  of 
the  contrary  party  there  were  but  twenty-two. 
After  which  experience  had  of  the  good  will  of  the 
major  party,  this  morning,  first  we  called  your 
grace's  friends  unto  us,  and  making  overture  unto 
them  of  our  purpose,  wherein  we  found  them  all 
very  agreeable,  it  was  concluded  among  us,  to  call 
a  convocation  at  aflemoon ;  in  which  convocation, 
first  calling  apart  the  faculty  of  divinity,  and,  after 
them,  the  faculty  of  canon  law ;  and  thirdly  the 
faculty  of  civil  law;  and  fourthly  the  faculty  of 
physic ;  and,  after  them,  the  bachelors  of  divinity 
and  non-regents,  and  causing  them,  one  by  one, 
openly  to  show  their  minds ;  we  found  them  all, 
except  eight  or  ten,  very  conformable,  and  desirous 
to  fulfil  our  said  desire ;  so  that  then  the  only  let 
and  impediment  was  in  the  regents;  and  for  as 
much  as  practising  with  the  presidents  of  the  col- 
leges here,  all  the  morning  before,  how  to  attain 
the  said  regents*  good  wills,  it  ]vas  devised  we 
should  call  the  company  of  every  house  singularly, 
one  by  one,  to  show  and  give  their  voices  in  a 
•  BemedylBK,  fron  old  Fkvndv  f§Mb§r,  to  noMdy,  to  vBdzMi, ; 
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secret  scrutiny,  setting  always  the  master  of  the 
college  by  me,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  com- 
missary, and  proctors,  to  know  if  they  did  with  us 
or  not,  which  had  before  promised  us,  and  their 
masters,  so  to  do.  And  so,  finally,  we  had  for  our 
part  seven-and-thirty ;  our  adversaries  having  on 
their  side  but  five-and-twenty.  Whereupon,  de- 
siring the  commissary  to  publish  the  said  scruti- 
nies, we  caused  also,  there  and  then,  immediately 
to  make  a  decree  thereupon,  according  to  such 
form  as  we  send  here  unto  your  grace.  And  so, 
all  things  now  having  good  success,  we  intend,  to- 
morrow, to  call  all  the  judges  together,  and,  after  a 
mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  I,  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  purpose  to  celebrate,  God  willing,  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  determination,  which,  bringing  to  good 
effect,  and,  as  we  trust,  to  your  grace's  own  desire, 
at  afternoon  we  purpose  to  have  their  said  deter- 
mination read  openly,  in  a  great  convocation ; 
where  also,  eight  must  be  chosen  by  the  commis- 
sary and  the  proctors,  to  oversee  and  correct  the 
instrument  so  made  before  it  be  sealed;  which 
eight,  foreomuch  the  commissary  and  the  proctors 
will  choose  such  as  we  shall  think  good,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  the  same  shall  be  by  them  approved. 
And  if  we  may  have  the  instrument  well  written 
and  clean,  we  doubt  not  but  it  shall  be  sealed  in 
the  same  convocation,  or  else  the  next  morrow, 
without  fail ;  which  things  done,  we  intend  to  give 
them  leave  here  to  proceed  unto  the  act  of  com- 
mencement, and  so  to  repair  to  your  highness  with 
all  diligence,  unless  your  grace  shall  command  us 
the  contrary.  At  which  our  coming,  we  shall 
declare  unto  your  highness,  more  amply,  the  whole 
circumstance  of  all  our  proceedings  here.  Thus 
we  pray  Almighty  God,  to  preserve  your  most 
noble  and  royal  estate."* 

John  Longland,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  person 
who  makes  the  principal  figure  in  this  letter,  was 
a  prelate  after  the  king's  own  heart.  The  letter 
itself,  which  was  unknown  to  earlier  historians, 
completely  upsets  the  assertion  that  the  University 
of  Oxford  was  allowed  to  manage  the  question  in 
their  own  way,  and  to  decide  impartially.  Lord 
Herbert,  a  contemporary,  and  the  minute  Anthony 
k  Wood,  both  stated  the  facts  correctly,  but  their 
evidence  has  been  overlooked  by  our  historians. 

At  Cambridge  the  same  kind  of  opposition  was 
overcome  by  die  same  arts  and  threats,  and  the 
seal  of  each  tmiversity  was  affixed  to  a  long  paper 
declaring  the  marriage  of  Queen  Catherine  to  be 
illegal. 

The  foreign  universities,  which  could  not  be 
threatened,  were  bribed ;  and  Henry's  active  agents, 
who  were  now  numerous,  scattered  money  in  all 
directions.  In  Italy  the  faculties  of  Bologna, 
Padua,  and  Ferrara,  and  some  hundreds  of  learned 
men,  declared  for  Henry.  In  Germany  the  power 
of  the  emperor  was  more  prevalent  than  English 
money,  and  not  a  single  university  would  justify 
the  divorce.  Whether  Protestants  or  Catholics, 
all  the  German  doctors,  with  a  few  exceptions, 

*  state  Papen. 


loudly  condemned  the  project  Luther  himself 
told  Barnes,  one  of  the  agents  in  those  parts,  that 
it  would  be  more  lawful  for  Henry  to  have  two 
wives  at  the  same  time,  than  to  divorce  Catherine 
for  the  purpose  of  marrying  another  woman ;  and 
the  mild  Melancthon  seems  to  have  entertained 
the  same  opinion.  In  France  it  was  determined 
by  the  court  to  make  a  good  bargain.  Francis 
represented  how  dangerous  it  would  be  at  that 
moment  to  irritate  Charles,  who  still  held  his  two 
sons  as  hostages ;  but,  upon  Henry  munificently 
giving  up  a  claim  of  five  hundred  thousand  crowns 
and  the  lily  of  diamonds,  and  advancing  the  sum 
of  fifty  thousand  crowns,  he  consented  that  his 
universities  should  entertain  the  great  subject. 
But  still  the  learned  of  France  were  very  dilatory 
in  the  cause,  and  the  leading  churchmen  kept  their 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  pope. 

In  the  month  of  March,  Clement,  yielding  to 
the  personal  application  of  Charles,  who  was  then 
in  Italy,  published  a  breve  forbidding  Henry  to 
contract  a  new  marriage  under  pain  of  excommu- 
nication. A  few  days  after  this  the  Earl  of  W^ilt- 
shire  arrived  at  the  head  of  a  new  embassy,  which 
was  instructed  to  use  all  kinds  of  means  to  prevail 
upon  both  pope  and  emperor  to  consent  to  the 
divorce,  which,  they  were  to  say,  was  rather  the 
anxious  wish  of  the  nobility  and  clei^y  and  com- 
mons of  England,  than  of  the  king.  Clement  re- 
ceived them  in  a  mild,  conciliating  inanner,  but 
Charles  was  disgusted  and  irritated  at  the  sight  of 
the  father  of  Anne  Boleyn,  whose  employment  in 
this  mission  showed  a  want  both  of  tact  and  of 
delicacy.  "  Stop,  Sir,"  said  the  emperor  to  the 
Earl  of  Wiltshire,  "  let  your  colleagues  speak ; — 
you  are  a  party  in  this  cause."  The  earl  rephed, 
smartly,  that  he  was  there  as  the  representative  of 
his  sovereign,  not  as  father  of  Anne  Boleyn :  but 
neither  his  self-possession,  nor  his  liberal  promises 
of  money,  produced  any  favourable  effect  upon 
Charles,  who  said  that  he  would  never  sell  the 
honour  of  his  good  aunt  Catherine.  Cranmer  re- 
mained at  Rome  to  convince  tlie  pope ;  the  Earl  of 
Wiltshire  and  the  rest  returned  homeward  through 
France,  where  the  earl  remained  some  time  to 
urge  on  the  unwilling  universities.  After  many 
intrigues,  the  universities  of  Paris,  Orleans,  Tou- 
louse, Angers,  and  Bourges  voted  that  the  marriage 
of  Catherine  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  :  the 
other  French  universities  were  not  consulted,  or, 
if  they  were,  their  answers  were  suppressed,  as 
unfavourable  to  Henry.  But  all  these  opinions 
rested  upon  the  supposition  that  the  marriage 
between  Prince  Arthur  and  Catherine  had  been 
consummated.  The  queen  persisted  in  her  solemn 
assertion  that  it  had  not,  and  the  king  could  not 
prove  the  contrary.* 

It  would  be  insufferably  tedious  to  follow  out  all 
the  details  of  this  business,  or  to  describe  the 
various  measures  adopted  to  win  over  the  pope. 
Craxuner,  finding  that  he  could  do  no  good  at 
Rome,  went  into  Germany,  where,  some  time  after, 
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he  committed  himself  to  the  reformed  doctrinesi 
by  the  decided  step  of  man7ing  the  niece  of  his 
fneod  Osiander,  the  Protestant  pastor  of  Nurem*' 
burg.  He  kept  the  match  a  secret,  however,  for 
the  time  was  not  yet  come  in  which  he  could  ad- 
Tintageously  break  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 
There  was  wanting,  to  carry  forward  in  England 
the  important  changes  that  had  already  begun  on 
the  continent,  a  spirit  more  resolute  than  that  of 
Cranmer,  and  this  spuit  had  been  already  found 
in  Thomas  Cromwell. 

Cromwell  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  at  Putney. 
As  his  father  rose  in  wealth  or  condition,  and 
became  a  brewer  or  a  fuller,  he  was  enabled  to 
{dre  his  8on  a  tolerable  education,  including  a  little 
Jjatin.  In  his  youth  Thomas  went  to  the  continent, 
where  he  learned  several  foreign  languages.  His 
first  occupation  seems  to  hafe  been  that  of  a  clerk 
in  the  English  factory  at  Antwerp  :  he  afterwards 
seryed  as  a  trooper  under  the  Constable  Bourbon, 
and  followed  that  desperate  leader  to  the  sack  of 
Rome.  When  peace  was  restored  to  Italy  he 
returned  to  his  commercial  pursuits,  and  worked 
in  the  counting-house  of  a  merchant  of  Venice. 
Alter  this  strange  career,  in  which  he  acquired  a 
deep  knowledge  of  the  world,  he  bent  his  steps 
towards  England,  where  he  took  up  the  study  and 
prufession  of  the  law.  He  soon  attracted  the 
itotioe  of  the  great  Wolsey,  who  took  him  into  his 
household,  appointed  him  his  solicitor,  and  em- 
ployed him  in  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
aud  as  chief  agent  in  the  foundation  of  his  colleges. 
In  these  offices  he  acquired  wealth,  and  the  hatred 
of  the  monastic  bodies.  He  was  soon  returned  as 
a  member  to  the  House  of  Commons^  where  his 
ready  address  and  talent  for  business  were  conspi- 
cuous. As  far  as  comported  with  an  ambitious 
natm^,  he  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  his  old 
master,  and,  when  Wolsey  was  disgraced,  he  fol- 
lowed him  to  Esher.  This  retirement  was  ill 
suited  to  such  a  mind.  *'  It  chanced  me^''  says 
Carendish,  "  upon  Alhallows-day,  to  come  there 
into  the  great  chambef  at  Eshet,  in  the  mornings 
u  give  mine  attendance,  whefre  I  found  Master 
Crumwell  leaning  in  the  great  window  with  a 
pmer  in  his  hand,  sayitig  Ottr  Lady  Matins, 
which  since  had  been  a  strange  sight*  He  prayed 
not  more  earnestly  than  the  tears  distilled  from  his 
eyea.  Whom  I  bade  good  morrow,  and  with  that 
I  perceived  the  tears  upon  hii  cheeks<  To  whom 
I  said,  •Why,  Master  Cromwell,  what  meaneth 
all  this  your  sorrow?  Is  my  lotd  iti  any  danger, 
for  whom  ye  lament  thus ;  or  is  it  for  any  loss  ye 
have  sustained  by  any  misadventure  ?'  *  Nay, 
nay,'  quoth  he,  *it  is  my  unhappy  adventure, 
which  am  like  to  lose  all  that  I  have  travailed  for 
all  the  days  of  my  life,  for  doing  my  master  true 
and  diligent  service.' "  Cavendish  endeavoured 
to  comfort  him  ;  but  he  said  that  an  ill  name  once 
gotten  was  not  lightly  to  be  put  away.  Presently, 
however,  he  added,  in  a  more  cheerful  tone,  "  But 
1  intend,  God  willing,  this  afternoon,  when  my 
lord  cardinal  hath  dined,  to  ride  to  London,  and  so 
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to  the  court,  where  I  will  either  make  or  mar." 
It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  Wolsey,  who  had 
a  great  reliance  upon  his  talents  and  his  fidelity, 
and  who,  a  few  days  after,  wrote  to  implore  him 
to  "  employ  all  his  wit,  good  will,  and  policy,  in 
all  places  where  he  should  think  good  might  be 
done  for  his  unfortunate  friend,"'  did  not  consider 
that  Cromwell  was  deserting  him,  but  saw  his  de- 
parture for  court  with  pleasure  and  with  hope. 
Indeed,  it  was  at  this  juncture,  and  a  very  few 
days  after  his  leaving  his  patron,  that  Cromwell 
made  the  eloquent  speech  in  parliament  in  his 
defence.  It  is  assumed,  and  very  reasonably,  that 
both  Cromwell  and  the  parliament,  in  rejecting 
the  bill  of  impeachment,  had  received  orders  from 
the  king  to  that  effect,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  fair  to 
assume  that  Cromwell,  who  showed  a  grateful 
heart  in  other  respects,  did  not  use  his  newly 
acquired  influence  over  Henry's  mind  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  old  master.  Cromwell  played  his 
part  so  well  at  court,  that  he  was  confirmed  in  the 
stewardship  of  the  lands  of  the  monasteries  which 
had  been  dissolved  under  Wolsey,  and  was  ad- 
mitted frequently  to  personal  conference  with  the 
king.  At  the  critical  moment  when  the  weaker 
minds  of  Henry  and  his  courtiers  were  wavering 
and  half  alarmed  at  the  firm  opposition  of  the 
pope,  he  asked  for  an  audience,  in  which,  after 
some  necessary  circumlocution,  he  said  that  the 
chief  embarrassment  was  owing  to  the  timidity  of 
the  king's  ministers,  who  stood  too  much  in  awe 
of  vulgar  opinion,  and  that  the  best  way  to  decide 
the  question  of  the  divorce  was,  to  deny  the  autho- 
rity of  the  pope  altogether, — to  rest  upon  the  opi- 
nions already  received  from  the  universities,  and 
the  confirmation  of  the  English  parliament,  which 
it  was  easy  to  obtain.  Going  further  than  this, 
Cromwell  even  recommended  the  king  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  German  princes  who  had  re- 
ceived the  new  religion,  and  declare  himself  the 
supreme  head  of  his  own  church.  He  demon- 
strated that,  by  the  present  division  of  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  powers,  Henry  was  only  half  a  king ; 
and  that,  to  have  the  full  exercise  of  authority,  the 
bishops  and  clergy  ought  to  be  made  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  the  crown,  nor  allowed  to  hold  any- 
thing from  the  pope.  No  doctrine  could  be  more 
palatable  to  the  king,  whose  greedy  imagination 
already  fattened  on  the  Wealth  of  the  ecclesiastical 
estate ;  and,  without  pretending  to  turn  Protestant 
(which  he  never  did),  he  resolved  to  follow  the 
advice  of  Cromwell,  who  was  forthwith  sworn  of 
his  privy  council. 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  great  churchmen 
would  concur  in  this  grand  project,  but  it  was  pre- 
sently seen  that  the  clergy  of  England  were  now 
powerless.  By  the  advice  of  Cromwell  the  whole 
body  were  involved  in  a  praemunire,  or  accused  as 
fautors  and  abettors  of  Wolsey,  in  having  acknow- 
ledged his  authority  as  legate,  which  auQiority,  as 

*  Letter  fVoin  Woliey  to  Cromirell,  dated  Eiher.  ISili  December, 
1539,  published  in  State  Papers.  The  original  holograph  ii  in  th« 
Cottonian  Collection  ofMSS.*  Brit  Mus. 
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we  have  mentioned,  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
king  himself.  At  the  same  time,  Henry  and 
Cromwell  took  care  to  hint  to  the  clergy,  who,  in 
great  alarm,  had  assembled  in  convocation,  that 
the  royal  wrath  might  be  assuaged  by  a  round 
sum  of  money.  The  convocation  offered  a  present 
of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  king  did 
not  complain  of  the  amount,  but  he  refused  to 
accept  it  or  give  any  pardon  unless,  in  the  pre- 
amble to  their  grant,  they  formally  acknowledged 
him  to  be  "  the  protector  and  only  supreme  head 
of  the  church  and  clergy  of  England."  For  three 
whole  days  the  clergy^debated  on  this  unexpected 
proposition.  Many  were  averse  to  any  such 
clause,  but  the  majority,  dreading  the  king's  vio- 
lence of  temper,  inclined  to  admit  it,  with  the 
limitation,  quantum  ver  legem  Chrisli  liceat  (as 
far  as  may  be  by  the  law  of  Christ).  "  Mother  of* 
God  !*'  roared  Henry  to  Cromwell  and  the  others 
whom  he  had  appointed  to  manage  this  matter, 
**you  have  played  me  a  shrewd  turn.  I  thought 
to  have  made  fools  of  those  prelates,  and  now  you 
have  so  ordered  the  business  that  they  are  likely 
to  make  a  fool  of  me,  as  they  have  done  of  you 
already.  Go  to  them  again,  and  let  me  have  the 
business  passed  without  any  quantums  or  tantums : 
I  will  have  no  quantum  nor  no  tantum  in  the 
matter,  but  let  it  be  done  out  of  hand."*  In  the 
end,  however,  Henry  3^elded,  pocketed  the  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  which  were  added 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty  pounds  from  the  clergy 
of  the  north,  and  let  the  limitation  stand.  Shortly 
after  Sir  Thomas  More,  as  chancellor,  attended  by 
twelve  peers,  spiritual  and  temporal,  went  down 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  where  the  chancellor 
declared  all  that  the  king  had  done  touching  his 
marriage  with  Catherine,  "  who  before  time  had 
been  wedded  and  bedded  to  his  own  brother;" 
and  showed  how  the  king,  like  a  virtuous  prince, 
for  the  safety  of  his  conscience  and  for  the  peace 
of  his  kingdom,  had  consulted  divers  universities, 
not  only  at  home  but  also  abroad,  even  in  the 
pope's  dominions.  Then  Sir  Bryan  Tuke  took 
out  of  a  box  twelve  writings  sealed  (the  answers  of 
the  universities),  and  read  them  to  the  House 
word  by  word.  He  also  produced  many  other 
papers,  and  divers  books  written  by  doctors  of 
foreign  nations,  but,  as  they  were  long,  and  the  day 
was  already  spent,  they  were  not  read ;  and,  after  a 
severe  trial  of  patience,  the  members  were  dis- 
missedy  with  strict  orders  to  tell  all  their  neigh- 
bours in  the  country  how  just  and  righteous  was 
the  king's  cause.f 

In  the  month  of  May,  soon  after  prorogation  of 
parliament,  the  kine  sent  several  lords  of  his 
council  to  Queen  Catherine,  at  Greenwich,  to  ter- 
rify her  into  submission,  and  to  make  her  agree  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  four  of  the  bishops  and 

•  Bailey.  Life  of  Bishop  FUber. 
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one  Richard  Rose,  eook  to  Fither,  Bishop  of  Rochester, j>ut  poison 
into  the  soup^  with  the  intent  of  killing  his  master.  The  bishop 
encaped.  but  no  fewer  than  ibteen  of  his  servants  were  potsoneo. 
The  cook  was  thrown  Into  a  cauldron  of  hot  water,  and  boiled  alive 
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four  of  the  lay  peers  of  England.  The  high- 
minded  Spaniard  was  still  firm,  upon  which  she 
was  removed  to  Windsor.  In  the  mouth  of  July 
she  was  ordered  to  quit  that  royal  residence.  "  I 
go,"  said  she ;  "  but,  go  where  I  may,  I  shall  still 
be  his  lawful  wife."  She  went  to  the  Moor  in 
Hertfordshire,  a  beautiful  manor  with  a  park  well 
stocked  with  red  deer,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
see  of  York,  and  which  had  been  the  scene  of  a 
memorable  event  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.* 
From  the  Moor  she  soon  went  to  Easthamstead,  and 
thence  to  Ampthill,  where  she  finally  fixed  her 
residence.  About  the  same  time,  to  prove  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  king  and  court,  Thomas  Bilney, 
a  learned  and  amiable  man,  was  burned  at  Smith- 
field  as  an  accursed  heretic,  for  having  attempted  to 
expose  the  errors  of  popery.  This  was  a  begiuning 
to  the  atrocious  system  pursued  during  the  rest  of 
this  reign,  in  which  the  Catholic  clergy  were  plun- 
dered and  hanged  on  the  one  side,  and  the  professors 
of  the  reformed  religion  were  burned  on  the  other,  in 
pretty  equal  proportions ;  the  Protestant  fires  being 
made  to  blaze  with  greater  fury  whenever  any 
terrible  blow  was  struck  by  Henry  at  the  established 
church.  Sir  Thomas  More,  whose  great  learning 
and  wit  did  not  exempt  him  from  the  persecuting 
spirit  of  the  times,t  took  a  melancholy  part  in 
some  of  the  prosecutions  against  Protestants,  but  he 
had  no  taste  for  those  instituted  against  his  own 
church :  he  disapproved  of  the  plan  pursued  with 
regard  to  the  unfortunate  queen ;  and,  in  other 
respects,  seeing  nothing  but  danger  and  disgrace  in 
the  retaining  of  office,  he  represented  to  the  king 
that  he  was  growing  old  and  had  need  of  repose. 
After  making  many  efforts  to  retain  him,  Henry  ac- 
cepted his  resignation ;  and  More,  happier  than  he 
had  been  for  a  long  time,  withdrew  to  solitude  and 
poverty  on  the  163i  of  May,  1532;  and,  on  the 
4th  of  June  following,  the  seals  were  given  to  Sir 
Thomas  Audley.J 

Notwithstanding  all  that  had  passed,  the  pope, 
much  affected,  it  is  said,  by  a  letter  he  had  received 
from  Catherine,  made  overtures  for  a  reconciliation ; 
but  Henry,  acting  upon  the  grand  plan  of  Crom- 
well, who  was  now  the  most  influential  person  in 
his  council,  rejected  the  proposals  with  wrath  and 
disgust ;  for  an  indispensable  condition  was  that  he 
should  take  back  his  wife  and  put  away  a  certain 
Lady  Anne.  Under  the  absolute  guidance  of 
Cromwell,  the  parliament — which  was  now  fre- 
quently assembled,  because  in  all  matters,  except 
money-bills,  it  did  precisely  what  the  court  wished 
— passed  an  act  for  the  abolition  of  the  annates  or 
first-fruits,  which  formed  a  very  considerable  item 
in  the  fees  or  taxes  paid  yearly  to  the  pope ;  and  at 
the  same  time  they  abrogated  the  authori^  of  the 
clergy  in  convocation,  and  annexed  that  authority 
to  the  crown.  On  the  15th  of  November  Clement 
signed  a  breve,  declaring  both  Henry  and  Anne 


•  See  ante.  p.  104. 

I  More,  however,  d«nied  that  he  had  ever  haen  cruel  to  the  here^ 
tica.    We  believe  that  wilHi^ly  he  neret  was.  ^ 
X  Boper.j 
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Boleyn  excommunicated  unless  they  should  se- 
parate ;  but  this  deed  was  laid  by  for  some  time.* 
Henry  was  now  exceedingly  anxious  to  strength- 
en hia  alliance  with  the  French  king,  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  he  had  induced  Francis  to 
agree  to  a  meeting.  His  grace  of  England,  who 
could  move  nowhere  widiout  Mistress  Anne, 
whom  he  had  recently  created  Marchioness  of 
Pembroke,  proposed,  as  an  equable  arrangement, 
that  his  grace  of  France  should  also  bring  his 
favourite  lady  to  the  meeting ;  but  Francis,  tliough 
Q>J  great  moralist,  declined  diis  proposal.  But  this 
circumstance  did  not  make  the  Marchioness  of 
Pembroke  stay  at  home,  and  she  went  with  the 
l^ing  and  a  most  splendid  retinue  to  Calais.  On 
the  21st  of  October  Henry  went  to  Boulogne,  where 
Francis  received  him  and  entertained  him  for  four 
<iay8.  The  two  kings  then  repaired  lovingly 
together  to  Calais,  where  Francis  was  lodged  in  an 
apartment  all  hung  with  cloth  of  gold  and  tissue 
and  tinsel.  On  the  Sunday  evening  Anne  got  up 
a  little  masque  for  the  delectation  of  the  French 
guests.  **  After  supper  came  in  tlie  Marchioness 
cf  Pembroke  with  seven  ladies,  in  masking  apparel 
of  strange  fashion,  made  of  cloth  of  gold,  slashed 
^th  crimson,  tinsel,  and  satin ;  these  ladies  were 
l^ught  into  the  chamber  with  four  damsels, 
appareled  in  crimson  satin,  with  tabards  of  fine 
Cipres  (cloth  of  Cyprus)  :  and  the  Lady  Mar- 
chioness took  out  the  French  king,  and  the  Coun- 
te«s  of  Derby  took  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  every 

*  Heibctt.^Lt  GnacU-'Buntet,  HJst.  Kefoim, 


lady  took  a  lord ;  and,  in  dancing,  the  King  of 
England  took  away  the  ladies'  visors,  so  that  there 
the  ladies*  beauties  were  showed,  and  after  they 
had  danced  awhile  they  ceased,  and  the  French 
king  talked  with  the  Marchioness  of  Pembroke  a 
space."* 

According  to  a  French  authority,  the  gallant 
Francis  on  the  following  morning  sent  Anne  a 
jewel  worth  fifteen  thousand  crowns.  There  was 
an  idle  talk  of  a  coalition  to  oppose  the  victorious 
Turks  on  the  frontiers  of  Christendom;  but  the 
only  business  done  was,  the  making  of  an  agree- 
ment by  which  Francis  bound  himself  to  invite 
the  pope  to  a  conference  at  Marseilles,  and  to  take 
part  with  Henry  in  case  Clement  should  not  cease 
his  opposition.  After  passing  four  days  at  Calais, 
Francis  took  leave  of  his  afly  with  great  demon- 
strations of  affection. 

It  was  altogether  improbable  that  Francis  should 
carry  his  point  with  the  pope ;  but  Henry  did  not 
wait  the  result  of  his  application.  *^  Much  about 
St.  Paul's  Day,"  that  is,  either  the  4th,  or  more 
probably  the  25th,  of  January,  1533,  between 
night  and  morning.  Dr.  Lee,  one  of  the  royal  chap- 
lains, was  summoned  to  celebrate  mass  in  a  remote 
garret  of  the  palace  of  Whitehall.  On  going  there 
the  astounded  priest  found  the  king  attended  only 
by  Norris  and  Heneage,  two  of  the  grooms  of  his 
bedchamber,  and  Anne  Boleyn,  with  her  train- 
bearer,  Mrs.  Savage,  afterwards  the  Lady  Berkley,t 

•  Hall.— Da  B«lUy.— Herbert.— Godwin. 

f  Another  account  makes  her  father  and  mother*  and  her  ancle  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  ha?e  been  preient, 
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irom  which  he  undentood  that  more  was  meant 
than  a  maas.  A  court  chaplain — ^and  in  such  a 
court — ^was  not  likely  to  have  many  scruples  or  the 
courage  necessary  to  face  the  wrath  of  such  a  king ; 
hut  it  is  said  that  Lee  did  not  perform  th^  mArfiage 
ceremony  until  Henry  told  him  that  tbo  church  of 
Rome  had  at  length  decided  in  his  favouri  AOd  that 
he  had  the  pope's  instrument  under  look  ftpd  key 
in  his  closet.  This  strange  marriage  party  separated 
in  silence  and  secrecy  hefore  it  was  daylight  |  and 
some  of  Henry's  most  confidential  advisers  knew 
not  what  had  passed  until  several  weeks  after. 
Feeling,  however,  that  this  clandestine  measure 
would  embarrass  the  French,  who  b84  aent  am- 
bassadors to  the  pope,  he  dispatched  Anne's  father 
to  explain  matters  to  Francis,  and  to  request  the 
immediate  presence  in  England  of  ft  confidential 
French  agent.  To  this  agent  HenrjT  promised 
that  he  would  keep  the  marriage  %  leer^t  till  the 
month  of  May,  by  which  time  it  waa  ealculated  the 
interview  between  Francis  and  Clement  would  be 
over.  If  the  French  king  prevailed  over  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  pope  then  the  proceeding  would  be 
legitimated  by  the  church  of  Rome,  and  if  the  pope 
remained  obdurate  then  the  marriage  would  be 
declared  lawful  by  a  tribunal  of  his  own  making  in 
England. 

In  the  mean  time  Cranmer  had  returned  from 
Germany  and  again  taken  up  his  residence  with 
the  family  of  Anne  Boleyn.  The  see  of  Canter- 
bury had  been  vacant  several  months  by  the  death 
of  Archbishop  Warham,  and  the  king  now  offered 
it  to  Cranmer,  who,  notwithstanding  his  being 
privately  a  married  man  and  now  an  entire  convert 
to  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  agreed  to  accept  it  as  a 
Catholic.  Those  Protestant  writers,  who  will  not 
see  that  the  merits  of  their  religion  do  not  rest  upon 
the  merits  of  the  men  who  were  the  instruments  of 
promoting  its  establishment,  take  great  pains  to 
defend  all  the  proceedings  of  Cranmer ;  but  cer- 
tainly his  conduct  in  some  respects  is  at  best  only 
to  be  palliated  by  the  very  inadequate  apology,  that 
his  eagerness  to  accomplish  what  he  believed  to  be 
an  important  end,  led  him  to  overlook  the  character 
of  the  means  of  which  he  was  sometimes  tempted 
to  avail  himself.  As  Henry  had  still  a  lurking 
respect  for  the  church  of  Rome  in  spiritual  matters, 
he  insisted,  notwithstanding  his  assumption  of 
supremacy,  that  Cranmer  should  obtain  the  bull 
and  pallium  from  the  pope,  and  take  the  usual 
oaths.  How  Clement  agreed  to  ratify  the  election 
is  difficult  to  understand ;  but^  taking  less  than  the 
ordinary  fees,  he  signed  the  bull  on  the  22ud  of 
February,  and  Cranmer  was  consecrated  in  the 
usual  manner  on  the  30th  of  March,  taking  the 
oaths  of  canonical  obedience  to  the  pope,  whom  he 
was  resolved  to  disobey,  and  having  been  named  to 
the  vacant  see  by  his  master  upon  the  express 
understanding  that  he  should  so  act.  The  mental 
reservation — the  previous  protest  meant  to  mend 
the  matter — only  makes  it  worse.  When  we  have 
condemned  such  measures  in  kings  and  ministers — 
even  in  unfortunate  princes  who  took  their  oaths 


with  the  knife  at  their  throat — ^we  cannot  surely 
commend  it  in  a  pious  priest.  Before  swearing, 
CfBum&r  protested  that  he  did  not  intend  by  these 
oaths  to  tno  pope  to  restrain  himself  from  anything 
ihnt  ho  WW  bound  to,  either  by  his  duty  to  God  or 
bis  kingf^  Hi*  obeidience  to  the  king  was  soon 
put  to  the  toBt,^ — ^he  was  immediately  ordered  to 
proceed  with  ^*  the  great  cause  of  matrimony." 
On  the  UUl  of  April  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king 
contnining  ft  formal  reijuest  that,  for  the  good  of  the 
reelm  and  the  seeunty  of  the  succession,  that 
matter  might  be  proceeded  with.  This  letter, 
which  was  intended  by  them  both  to  be  submitted 
to  the  privy  council,  was  not  quite  to  Henry's  taste ; 
it  was  therefore  tent  back,  and  the  archbishop 
wrote  a  second  letter,  on  the  same  day,  in  which  he 
styled  himself  *'  a  poor  wretch  and  much  unworthy," 
and  preaaed  m  tne  royal  mind  the  necessity  of 
stopping  the  tongues  of  the  rude  and  ignorant 
people,  and  of  licensing  him,  the  archbishop,  to 
proceed  to  tlie  OMmination,  final  determination, 
and  Judgment  of  the  great"  cause.  This  second 
letter,  wWeh  fully  admitted  the  king's  rightful 
sumiofitv  to  ell  law,  whether  ecclesiastical  or 
oivily  guvs  entire  satisfaction  to  Henry,  who  forth- 
with submitted  it  to  the  council,  and  wrote  a  loving 
answer  to  the  archbishop,  authorising  him  to  pro- 
ceed— always  in  due  subordination  and  submission. 
"  For  we,"  said  this  incarnation  of  despotism, 
"  being  your  king  and  sovereign,  do  recognise  no 
superior  on  earth,  but  only  God,  and  not  being 
subject  to  the  laws  of  any  other  earthly  creature ; 
yet  because  ye  be  under  us,  by  God's  calling  and 
ours,  the  most  principal  minister  of  our  spiritual 
jurisdiction,  to  which  laws  we,  as  a  Christian  king, 
have  always  heretofore  and  shall  ever  most  obe- 
diently submit  ourselves,  will  not  therefore  refuse 
(our  pre-eminent  power  and  authority  to  us  and 
our  successors  in  this  behalf  nevertheless  saved) 
your  humble  request,  offer,  and  towardness ;  tliat 
is,  to  mean  to  make  an  end,  according  to  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  Almighty  God,  in  our  said  great 
cause  of  matrimony."t 

This  said  cause  now  proceeded  roundly.  Parlia- 
ment, receiving  their  impulse  from  Cromwell, 
passed  an  act  prohibiting  for  ever  all  appeals  to 
the  court  of  Rome ;  and  another,  declaring  that 
Queen  Catherine  should  no  longer  be  called  Queen, 
but  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  as  widow  to 
Prince  Arthur,  her  first  and  only  lawful  husband. 
Thus  backed  by  the  authority  of  parliament,  and 
by  a  fresh  decision  of  the  intimidated  clergy  as- 
sembled in  convocation,  who  voted,  by  a  large 
majority,  that  there  was  canonical  proof  of  the 
consummation  of  Catherine's  first  marriage,  Cran- 
mer, on  the  8th  of  May,  travelled  to  Dunstable, 
about  four  miles  from  Ampthill,  where  the  dis- 
carded queen  was  then  residing.  Having  consti- 
tuted a  court,  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
acted  as  assessor,  and  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Win- 

•  There  was,  betidei,  the  vow  of  chastity,— and  Cranmer  was  a 
manied  man  I  ,      .     «     .  , 

t  State  Paiier*.  The  original  Irtters  are  preserred  in  the  Bnttah 
Muteom  and  in  tiie  Ikats  Paper  OAee.  . 
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Chester,  the  bisliops  oi  London,  Bi^th,  and  Lineoln, 
and  three  others,  88  counsel  for  the  king,  Cranmer 
MDt  Dr.  Lee,  who  had  bo  recently  married  Henry 
to  Anne,  to  cite  Catherine  to  appear.  The  queen 
refused;  but  great  pains  were  taken  to  conceal 
horn  her  the  fact  that  this  court  intended  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  final  judgment,  Cranmer  and  the  rest 
wrote  every  day  to  the  king  or  to  Cromwell,  to 
report  progress.*  On  the  12th  of  May  Cranmer, 
under  his  own  hand,  informed  Henry  that  he  had 
pronounced  Catherine  contumax  on  the  preceding 
Saturday,  and  that,  upon  the  day  of  his  writing, 
he  had  pronounced  her  vere  et  manifeste  contu- 
max.  The  citation  having  been  repeated  fifteen 
times  in  as  many  days,  and  Catherine  not  appear- 
ing, judgment  was  given  against  her  on  the  23rd 
of  May  by  Cranmer,  who  pronounoed  her  marriage 
to  be  null  and  invalid ;  and  on  the  same  day  the 
archbishop  joyfully  announced  his  sentence  to  the 
king,  asking  for  furUier  instructions  concerning 
the  "  second  matrimony ;"  adding,  '^  for  the  time 
of  the  coronation  is  so  near  at  hand  that  the  matter 
requireth  good  expedition."t  Having  received 
the  royal  orders  to  that  effect,  Cranmer  hurried 
from  Dunstable  back  to  Lambeth,  where  he  held 
mother  ecclesiastical  court ;  and  on  the  28th  of 
May,  to  complete  his  job,  he  declared  that  his 
master  had  already  been  lawfully  married  to  the 
Lady  Amie ;  that  their  marriage  was  and  had  been 
public  and  manifest ;  and  that  he  now  confirmed 
it  by  his  judicial  and  pastoral  authority.  This 
ftatiug  of  the  marriage  to  have  been  public  and 
manifest  could  not  allude  to  any  ceremony  of  the 
sort  performed  subsequently  to  his  pronouncing 
the  divorce,  which  he  had  only  done  five  days 
before ;  nor,  though  it  is  believed  that  Henry  and 
Anne  were  privately  married  again^  does  it  appear 
that  the  king  considered  such  a  form  essential,  for 
he  pleaded  a  heavenly  inspiration  for  his  first 
maniage  with  Anne,  four  months  before  Cranmer's 
Kutence  of  divorce.  He  said,  at  least,  that  he 
bad  examined  the  matter  in  *'  the  court  of  his  own 
conscience,  which  was  enlightened  and  directed 
bj  the  spirit  of  God,  who  possesseth  and  directeth 
the  hearts  of  princes."  On  the  1st  of  June,  1533, 
(mly  four  days  after  the  confirmation  of  her  mar- 
riage at  Lambeth,  Anne,  **  being  somewhat  big 
with  child,"  was  crowned  and  anointed  at  West- 
minster, *'  with  as  great  pomp  and  solemnity  as 
erer  was  queen,"  Cranmer  officiating  and  setting 
thf  crown  upon  her  head.} 

These  doings  were  soon  noised  all  over  Europe, 
snd  on  the  1 1th  of  July  the  pope  annulled  the 

*  Dr.  Thoaus  BedyU»  who  wu  derk  of  tlie  eoaoeil,  in  writing  to 
CraawfU  on  tk*  IStb  of  Maf,  Myt,  "  And  ray  lord  of  Canterbury 
luD4ictlihini«eir  veir  welL  and  very  tprigkUy,  witbout  any  evident 
t^iat  i4  MM|dciaii  !■>  bo  noted  In  him  by  the  coaaael  of  the  aaid  Lady 
C&tbnioe,  i/  $he  had  amyfreiewt  here.  Hat,  ■uiely,  aa  far  aa  I  could 
He  or  undentand.  there  came  no  serrant  of  hen  inlo  Dunstable 
ueieweoariaKUthrr.  bmt  mly  nth  a$  tku  day  b«  bnmght  m  tu 
*iivu  ofamtt  Aer."— SCate  Papen. 

t  Sute  Papers. 

:  Sute  Panera.— Sir  Henry  ElUa't  Collection  of  Ori^nal  Letteri. 
-Rorwt.  Hiat.  Beform.— Le  Grand.  —  Herbert.— Stow.--Godvin. 
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judgment  given  hy  Cranmer,  and  published  his 
Dull  of  excommunication  against  Henry  and  Anne. 
A  few  days  before  this  was  done  at  Rome,  Lord 
Mountjoy  made  a  report  to  Henry's  council  of  a 
conference  he  had  had  on  the  3rd  of  July  with  the 
princess-dowager  (Catherine)  in  her  residence  at 
Ampthill.  He  had  found  her  grace  there,  '^  lying 
upon  her  pallet,  because  she  had  pricked  her  foot 
with  a  spyne  (thorn),  so  that  she  might  not  well 
stand  nor  go,  and  also  sore  annoyed  with  a  cough." 
But  her  spirit  was  as  resolute  as  ever ;  she  would 
not  submit  to  be  called  princess-dowager,  saying 
that  she  was  still  a  queen,  and  the  king's  true 
wife ;  that  she  came  to  the  king  ^  a  clean  maid, 
and  thereupon  was  crowned  and  anointed  queen, 
and  had  by  the  king  lawful  issue,  and  no  bastard ; 
wherefore  the  name  of  queen  she  would  vindicate, 
challenge,  and  so  call  herself  during  her  life." 
When  Mountjoy  told  her  that  she  had  been  sepa- 
rated and  divorced,  and  that,  by  consent  of  all  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  of  all  the  com- 
mons of  the  realm,  the  Lady  Anne  was  anointed 
and  crowned  Queen  of  England,  she  replied  that 
bribery  and  unfair  means  had  been  used;  that 
universities,  and  convocations,  and  parliaments 
had  no  faculty  to  divorce  ;  and  that  she  still  ap- 
pealed to  the  court  of  Rome,  the  only  proper  tri- 
bunal, and  submitted  her  case  to  the  pope.  When 
it  was  represented  to  her  that  her  obstinacy  might 
cause  popular  commotions  in  the  kingdom,  she 
said  that  she  would  never  consent  to  injure  her 
daughter's  rights  and  the  health  of  her  own  soul 
by  compliance ;  that  she  trusted  that  there  should 
be  no  dissension  within  the  realm  on  her  account, 
which  she  never  contemplated,  nor  ever  would; 
that  if  she  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  the 
favour  of  the  people,  still  she  "  trusted  to  go  to 
heaven,  cum  fama  et  infanda  ;  for  it  was  not  for 
the  favour  of  the  people,  nor  yet  for  any  trouble  or 
adversity  that  might  be  devised  for  her,  that  she 
would  lose  the  favour  of  her  God.*** 

But,  whatever  danger  there  might  be  of  popular 
commotion,  there  seemed  to  be  none  of  Catherine's 
losing  the  favour  of  the  people.  Popular  opinion 
(whatever  was  its  worth)  set  full  on  her  side,  and 
nothing  was  heard  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  other  but  virulent  abuse  of  "  Nan  Bullen." 
The  monastic  orders,  who  were  smarting  under 
past  grievances,  and  who  foresaw  more  serious 
ones,  set  no  limits  to  their  clamour,  and  some  of 
them  were  bold  enough  to  reprehend  the  king  to 
bis  face.  According  to  an  old  writer,  the  first  to 
do  this  was  one  Friar  Peto,  a  simple  man,  but 
very  devout,  of  the  order  of  Observants.     "  He 

*  State  Papers.— -There  are  two  other  very  long  letters  on  the  same 
hanoving  subject,  written  within  a  few  weeks  by  the  same  Lord 
Mountjoy.  who  was  or  had  been  chamberlain  to  Catherine.  In  his 
first  report,  which  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  the  words 
wincesi-dovoager  are  scratched  out  with  pen  and  inlc.  This  was  done 
oy  Catherine's  own  hand.  In  his  second  letter  Mountjoy  says, 
"  on  showing  her  the  report,  she  called  for  pen  and  ink.  and  carefully 
struck  out  the  words  nrimoen-dowaaer  wherever  they  occurretL** 
Every  part  of  Houn^y  s  letters  is  fmi  of  interest.  In  one  of  them 
he  says  that  Catherine  rested  on  the  nnfkirness  of  pretending  to  try 
her  cause  *'  within  the  king's  own  realm,  hefore  a  mm  qflnu  pin 
making,  the  Bishop  uf  Canterbury,  whom  the  tmnktth  to  be  nopenm 
mdiffbmt  CimpMtiAl)  w  that  hahalfi* 
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preached  before  the  king  at  Greenwich,  upon  the 
latter  part  of  the  story  of  Ahab,  saying,  •Even 
where  the  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Nalwth,  even 
there  shall  the  dogs  lick  thy  blood  also,  O  king;'* 
and   therewithal    spoke    of   the  lying  prophets 

which  abused  the  king." **  I  am  (quoth 

he)  Micheas  (Micaiah),  whom  thou  wilt  hate,  be- 
cause I  must  tell  thee  truly  that  this  marriage 
is  unlawful;  and  I  know  I  shall  eat  the  bread 
of  affliction  and  drink  the  water  of  sorrow; 
yet,  because  our  Lord  hath  put  it  into  my 
mouth,  I  must  speak  of  it."  The  king,  being 
thus  reproved,  endured  it  patiently ;  "  but  the 
next  Sunday,  being  the  8th  of  May,  Dr.  Curwen 
preached  in  the  same  place,  who  most  sharply 
reprehended  Peto  and  his  preaching,  and  called 
him  dog,  slanderer,  base,  beggarly  friar,  close  man, 
rebel,  and  traitor ;  saying  that  no  subject  should 
speak  so  audaciously  to  jjrinces :  and  having  spoke 
much  to  that  effect,  and  in  commendation  of  the 
king's  marriage,  thereby  to  establish  his  seed  in 
his  seat  for  ever,  he,  supposing  to  have  utterly 
suppressed  Peto  and  his  partakers,  lifted  up  his 
voice,  and  said,  'I  speak  to  thee,  Peto,  which 
makest  thyself  Micheas,  that  thou  may  est  speak 
evil  of  kings ;  but  now  thou  art  not  to  be  found, 
being  fled  for  fear  and  shame,  as  being  unable  to 
answer  my  arguments.'  "f  But  the  courtly  chap- 
lain was  too  bold;  one  Elstow,  a  friar  of  the 
same  house  as  Peto,  accepted  his  challenge. 
Standing  up  "in  the  rood-loft,"  the  monk  said, 
with  a  bold  voice,  "  Good  sir,  you  know  well  that 
Father  Peto,  as  he  was  commanded,  is  gone  to  a 
provincial  council  holden  at  Canterbury,  and  not  fled 
for  fear  of  you,  for  to-morrow  he  willVetum  again. 
In  the  mean  time  I  am  here,  as  another  Micheas, 
and  will  lay  down  my  life  to  prove  all  those  things 
true  which  he  hath  taught  out  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures; and  to  this  combat  I  challenge  thee  before 
God  and  all  equal  judges  :  even  unto  thee,  Curwen, 
I  say  it,  which  art  one  of  the  four  hundred  pro- 
phets into  whom  the  spirit  of  lying  is  entered,  and 
seekest  by  adultery  to  establish  succession,  betray- 
ing the  king  unto  endless  perdition,  more  for  thine 
own  vainglory  and  hope  of  promotion  than  for  the 
discharge  of  thy  clogged  conscience  and  the  king's 
salvation."  The  friar  continued  in  the  same  vehe- 
ment strain,  nor  would  he  be  silenced  until  Henry 
himself,  with  his  voice  of  thunder,  bade  him  hold 
his  peace.  On  the  following  day  both  Peto  and 
Elstow  were  brought  before  the  council,  and 
severely  rebuked.  The  Earl  of  Essex  told  them 
that  they  deserved  to  be  put  into  a  sack,  and 
thrown  into  the  Thames.  Elstow,  smiling,  said, 
"Threaten  these  things  to  rich  and  dainty  folk, 
which  are  clothed  in  purple,  and  fare  deliciously, 
and  have  their  chiefest  hope  in  this  world;  for  we 
heed  them  not,  but  are  joyful  that,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  our  duties,  we  are  driven  hence;  and, 
thanks  to  God,  we  know  the  way  to  heaven  to  be 
as  ready  by  water  as  by  land,  and  therefore  care 
not  which  way  we  go.'*  These  friars,  and  all  of 
•  1  Kingt,  0.  ss.  t  stow. 


their  order,  were  banished  shortly  after;  bat  the 
old  annalist  is  not  quite  correct  in  saying  that 
thenceforward  none  durst  openly  oppose  the  king's 
loves.    Dr.  Curwen,  of  course,  became  a  bishop.* 

In  the  mean  time  Henry,  at  intervals,  showed 
an  earnest  desire  to  be  reconciled  to  the  pope; 
and  Francis,  who  had  his  own  views  of  political 
advantagef  therein,  more  constantly  laboured  to 
bring  this  about.  He  sent  the  French  fleet  to 
convey  his  holiness,  and,  after  many  delays,  Cle- 
ment kept  his  appointment,  and  arrived  in  the 
city  of  Marseilles  in  the  month  of  October.  When 
the  meeting  took  place  Henry  regretted  his  having 
promoted  it,  and  did  what  he  could  to  render  it 
of  no  eflect ;  for  he  now  feared  a  friendly  union 
between  the  French  court  and  the  court  of  Rome. 
He  even  attempted  to  persuade  Francis  to  break 
his  appointment,  as  also  to  establish  a  patriarch 
over  his  church  wholly  independent  of  Rome, 
oflering  him  a  large  subsidy  in  case  of  compliance. 
Francis,  however,  was  proof  against  both  the  ar- 
guments and  the  money  :  he  met  Clement  at  Mar- 
seilles. The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  a  zealous 
Catholic,  and  seems  to  have  hoped  for  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  church,  was  suddenly  recalled 
from  France,  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and 
Bryan  were  left  to  attend  the  conference  at  Mar- 
seilles. Francis  refused  to  proceed  with  any  other 
business  until  the  pope  had  promised  him  to 
stretch  his  authority  to  the  utmost  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  King  of  England  :  but  the  surprise  and 
displeasure  of  both  were  great  upon  learning  that 
the  two  English  ambassadors  had  no  authority  from 
their  court  to  treat  or  to  enter  into  any  definitive 
arrangement.  Apparently  at  the  suggestion  of 
Francis,  they  spoke  of  referring  the  matter  to  a 
consistory,  from  which  all  the  cardinals  holding 
preferments  under  the  emperor  were  to  be  escluded 
as  partial  judges ;  but  early  in  November,  before 
Clement  could  give  an  answer  to  this  proposition, 
Bonner  arrived  from  England,  and  appealed,  in 
the  name  of  his  master,  from  the  pope  to  a  general 
council  of  the  church.  This  was  rudely  putting 
an  end  to  the  solemn  conference  at  Marseilles,  and 
the  pope  returned  into  Italy ;  but,  before  he  went, 
he  arranged  a  marriage  (which  afterwards  proved 
a  great  curse  to  France)  between  his  niece,  Cathe- 
rine of  Medici,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the 
second  son  of  the  French  monarch.  The  young 
lady  had  no  money,  and  the  unlucky  match  was 
otherwise  considered  very  unequal.  Francis  told 
Henry  that  he  had  consented  to  it  solely  on  his 
account,  and  to  make  up  his  quarrel  with  Rome ; 
but  this  was  not  quite  true,  though  such  considera- 
tions may  have  had  some  weight.  Such^  however, 
was  the  power  of  England,  that  the  French  king  and 
the  pope  were  alike  eager  to  overlook  the  insults 
they  had  received  from  Henry,  and  to  renew  nego- 
tiations with  him.    The  witty  Bishop  of  Bayonn(?, 

•  Stow. 

i  The  French  king  had  a  project  of  forming  a  grand  coalition 
against  the  emoeror.  Henry  was  to  be  a  principal  member,  anil  the 
pope  was  to  give  it  his  ■aactton,  and  ,to  co-operate  9i  et  armii  xa 
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DOW  Bishop  of  Paris,  who  had  resided  bo  long  at 
the  English  court,  was  sent  from  Paris  to  London, 
from  London  to  Paris,  whence,  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  he  was  hurried  to  Rome  with  letters  and 
verbal  messages  to  the  pope  from  Henry,  who 
appears  to  have  been  once  more  disposed  to  return 
U)  the  obedience  of  the  apostolic  see,  upon  condi- 
tion that  Clement  should  approve  of  and  solemnly 
sanction  all  that  he  had  done.  The  vivacious 
bishop  wrote  to  England  to  say  that  all  was  going 
OD  well,  and  to  implore  Henry  to  stop  all  proceed- 
ings in  parliament  of  a  religious  nature.  But 
Henry  was  vacillating  and  impatient,  and  Crom- 
well and  others  of  his  council  iiad  frilly  made  up 
their  minds  to  prevent  any  reconciliation  with 
Rome;  some  of  them  acting  from  a  sincere  convic- 
tion of  a  spiritual  kind,  and  some,  it  must  be 
admitted,  from  a  mere  longing  after  the  property 
and  power  of  the  church.* 

On  the  7th  of  September,  while  the  pope  was 
preparing  for  his  voyage  to  Marseilles,  Anne 
Boleyu  was  brought  to  bed.  Whether  it  was  that 
the  king  pretended  to  some  knowledge  in  these 
occult  matters,  or  whether  it  was  that  he  had  con- 
sulted the  astrologers,  he  had  made  quite  certain 
that  the  child  would  be  a  son  and  heir ;  and  not 
only  his  disappointment,  but  also  his  wrath,  was 
great  when  it  proved  to  be  a  girl.  Yet  this 
ill- received  child, — ^the  lion-hearted  Elizabeth,— 
fehowed  herself  to  be  worth  many  men.  Soon  after 
this  event  the  persecution  of  Queen  Catherine  was 
carried  on  more  keenly  than  ever,  that  unfortunate 
woman  (to  use  the  language  of  the  courtiers) 
"  still  persisting  in  her  great  stomach  and  obsti- 
nacy." The  highest  in  rank,  the  most  martial  and 
chivalrous  in  reputation,  durst  not  refuse  them- 
selves to  the  vile  oflBce  of  insulting  a  helpless 
woman.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  gentle  Charles 
Brandon,  waited  upon  her  at  Arapthill  to  explain 
her  grievous  misconduct  in  calling  herself  queen, 
«nd  to  tell  her  that  she  must  instantly  remove 
ftom  that  manor  to  Somersham,  there  to  live  with 
a  reduced  establishment,  and  with  su^h  servants 
^one  as  the  king  should  be  pleased  to  appoint.f 
The  queen  said  that  they  might  hew  her  in  pieces, 
but  she  would  still  style  herself  wife  and  queen 
until  the  court  of  Rome  should  decide  to  the  con- 
trary ;  that  they  might  bind  her  with  ropes,  and 
violently  enforce  her  thereunto,  but  that,  of  her  own 
Will,  she  would  never  go  from  Ampthill,  or  take 
upon  herself  the  state  and  condition  of  princess- 
dowager  of  Wales.  After  a  violent  scene,  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk  and  his  noble  and  worshipful 
mates  (for  he  was  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of 
Sussex,  Sir  William  Poulet,  and  Dean  Sampson) 
locked  up  the  queen's  chaplains,  who  maintained 
that  she  was  right  both  in  law  and  in  religion,  and 
then  wrote  to  the  king  for  further  instructions, 

*  DaBelUy*!  Letten  and  Inilractloiii,  siTen  by  Le  Grand.— 
Berfatrt^fianirL 

^  For  KMM  Uiiie  ihe  was  left  almoit  in  ntter  aolitude,  without  any 
itm^aatt.  Her  aervanta  were  commanded  to  swrar  that  they 
voQMacTvreaUbcr  queen,  but  only  princen>dowa|;eT :  thoie  who 
TH^wd  the  oath  wera  diamisMd  or  imprlMmed— those  who  took  it 
•Uwovld  not  retain. 


"trusting,  by  God's  help,*'  to  make  a  comfortable 
end  of  the  matter  *  Two  days  after,  the  duke, 
and  the  earl,  and  the  doctors  were  followed  by 
Archbishop  Lee  and  Bishop  Tunstall,  who  told  her, 
among  other  things,  that  his  highness,  after  being 
discharged  of  the  marriage  made  with  her,  had 
contracted  a  new  marriage  with  his  dearest  wife 
Queen  Anne ;  and  that  for  so  much  as,  thanked 
be  God,  fair  issue  had  already  sprung,  and  more 
was  likely  to  follow,  by  God's  grace,  the  whole 
body  of  the  realm,  gathered  together  in  parliament, 
had,  for  the  establishment  of  this  issue,  made  acts 
and  ordinances  to  which  she  and  all  others  must 
submit.  The  two  prelates,  however,  reported  to 
their  master  that  her  obstinacy  was  undiminished, 
and  that  Catherine  repeated  that  she  would  in  no 
wise,  nor  for  any  peril,  or  loss  of  her  life,  or  goods, 
relinquish  the  name  of  a  queen.  It  appears  that 
some  money  was  sent  down  to  pay  her  debts,  that 
she  was  removed  by  force,  and  that  all  persons 
that  persisted  in  calling  her  queen  were  thrown 
into  prison  or  otherwise  punished  with  great  seve- 
rity, f  It  was  a  very  awkward  time  for  absent- 
minded  parsons,  and  for  old  men,  who  could  not 
easily  get  out  of  the  routine  of  praying  for  Queen 
Catherine,  which  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing  for  twenty-five  years.  A  mere  slip  of  the 
tongue  was  considered  of  suflBcient  moment  to  be 
circumstantially  reported  by  a  bishop  to  a  minister 
of  state.  "  So  it  is,"  writes  Clerk,  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  to  Cromwell,  "  this  same  Sunday 
there  preached  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Wells 
one  I)r.  Carsley,  canon  and  residentiary  of  the 
same  church;  and  when  he  came  to  the  bidding 
of  the  beads,  after  a  very  honourable  mention  made 
of  die  king's  highness,  he  said  these  words  :— 
*  That,  according  to  our  most  bounden  duty,  we 
should  pray  for  his  grace,  and  for  the  I^dy 
Catherine  the  queen  ;  and  also,  by  express  name, 
for  my  Lady  Elizabetii,  their  daughter.' "  .  .  .  . 
"  Immediately,"  continues  the  bishop,  "  I  openly 
showed  him  his  error  and  reproved  him  for  the 
same;  the  truth  was,  that  he  was  staggered  a 
season,  and  would  in  nowise  be  a-known  that  he 
had  spoken  of  the  Lady  Catherine  any  word;  but, 
at  the  last,  assured  thereof  by  me  and  others  that 
he  had  spoken  it,  he  openly,  before  all  the  audience, 
acknowledged  his  error  and  fault,  and  seemed  to 
be  very  sorry  therefore,  saying,  « I  call  God  to 
record  that  I  thought  not  of  the  Lady  Catherine : 
I  meant  only  Queen  Anne,  for  I  know  no  queen 
but  her.'  The  man  is  reported  to  be  a  good  man ; 
he  is  not  much  under  the  age  of  eighty ;  tiiere  was 
no  man  there  but  he  might  well  perceive  that  tiie 
word  scaped  him  unaware,  ex  lapsu  lingue :  not- 
withstanding I  thought  it  my  duty  to  advertise  you 
thereof,  and,  by  my  fidelity  to  God  and  to  the 
king,  so  have  I  of  the  whole  and  plain  truth."! 

•  Original  letter  in  the  Museum,  and  published  in  State  Papers. 
The  letler.  which  ii  addressed  to  the  Itinic.  is  signed  by  all  four. 
r  ui  I       PlP«w.-Letter  of  Lee  (Archbishop  of  Yorli)  and  Tunstall 
(Bishop  of  Durham)  to  the  king's  highness. 

I  Letter  fh>m  Cromwell's  ajrre«pondence  preserved  in  the  Chai». 
If^  ?u***ir.°?  P?,"***  in  Stote  Papers.  The  letter  is  supeiscribJd 
"To  the  Right  Honourable  Maister  Crumwell,  Secretary  to  the 
&ing^s  Uraoe.  ^  * 
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More  than  a  year  before  tbia  Henry  had  arrested, 
for  her  prophecies  against  his  second  marriage, 
the  famous  Elizabeth  Barton,  or^  as  she  was  called, 
"  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent,"  whose  story  will  be 
presently  related  in  connexion  with  the  illustrious 
rictims  that  were  involved  with  her. 

A.D.  1534. — Soon  after  the  Christmas  holidays 
parliament  met  for  the  dispatch  of  very  important 
business  of  various  kinds ;  and  before  it  rose  (on 
the  30th  of  March)  it  wholly  broke  the  ties  which 
for  so  many  centuries  had  united  England  with 
Rome.  Acting  on  the  impulse  already  received, 
the  parliament  prohibited  every  kind  of  payment 
and  every  kind  of  appeal  to  the  pope,  confirmed 
Henry's  title  of  supreme  head  of  the  English 
church,  and  vested  in  the  king  alone  the  right  of 
appointing  to  all  bishoprics,  and  of  deciding  in  all 
ecclesiastical  causes.  The  royal  assent  to  the  bills 
which  abolished  the  papal  power  in  England  was 
given  on  the  30th  of  March ;  and  as  the  definitive 
sentence  of  the  consistory  was  not  pronounced 
until  the  23rd  of  March,  it  seems  certain  that  the 
bills  were  not  'produced  by  that  decision.  They 
had  been  drawn  up  by  Cromwell  some  iponths  be- 
fore ;  they  had  been  passed  through  the  Commons 
and  the  Lords,  before  the  20th  of  March  (the 
reader  will  attend  to  dates) ;  and  when  Henry  gave 
the  finishing  stroke  to  them  it  was  not  possible 
that  the  news  of  the  proceedings  at  Rome  could 
have  reached  London.*  These  last  proceedings  in 
a  business  which  had  seemed  to  be  interminable, 
were  very  simple.  Notwithstanding  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  the  pope,  awed  by  the 
still  growing  power  of  the  emperor  in  Italy,  found 
himself  obliged  to  entertain  the  appeal  of  the  em- 
peror's aunt,  and  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  a 
consistory;  and  on  the  23rd  of  March  nineteen 
out  of  twenty-two  cardinals  pronounced  Catherine's 
marriage  valid  and  indissoluble ;  nor  did  the  mino- 
rity of  three  propose  anything  but  a  further  delay. 
And  hereupon  the  pope  gave  sentence.  In  the 
same  parliament  which  proclaimed  the  spiritual 
dependence  of  England,  the  marriage  between 
Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn  was  fully  established  as 
lawful ;  the  Princess  Marv,  the  daughter  of  Ca- 
therine, was  set  aside  as  illegitimate,  and  the  suc- 
cession was  vested  in  the  children  of  Queen  Anne. 
It  was  also  enacted,  that  anything  written,  printed, 
or  done,  to  the  slander  of  the  second  marriage,  or 
of  the  children  therefrom  proceeding,  should  be 
high  treason,  and  that  all  persons  of  age  should 
swear  obedience  to  this  same  act  of  succession. 
During  the  session,  parliament  and  that  tyrannical 
tribunal  the  Star  Chamber  between  them  sent  the 
Holy  Maid  of  Kent  and  six  of  her  abettors  to  the 
gallows.  This  Elizabeth  Barton,  a  young  woman 
of  Aldington t  in  Kent,  had  been  subject  to  fits  and 
a  strange  kind  of  disease,  which  not  only  afiiicted 
her  inwardly,  but,  as  often  as  her  fit  took  her,  so 
wonderfully  distorted  her  mouth  and  other  parts  of 

*  Though  there  ii  no  evldenor  to  that  effect,  snd  thoaEh  probabi- 
lities are  against  the  ittpposition,  ii  seems  pottible  thai  uenry  was 
forewarned. 


her  body,.that  most  people  were  of  opinion  it  could 
not  proceed  from  any  natural  caues.  As  among 
the  Turks  of  the  present  day,  so  was  it  with  the 
English  and  other  Christian  nations  in  these  igno- 
rant  times — idiotcy  was  looked  upon  as  a  proof  of 
Gk)d's  favour,  and  epilepsy  was  considered  as  the 
best  medium  of  heavenly  revelations.  The  inco- 
herent sentences  which  the  maid  uttered  were 
caught  up  as  prophecies,  and  she  herself  was  in- 
duced to  believe  that  she  was  a  prophetess.  This 
was  at  a  moment  when  the  monks  were  irritated  at 
Wolsey*s  suppression  of  a  few  monasteries,  and 
when  the  nation  was  excited  by  the  question  of 
Henry's  divorce.  Richard  Maister,  the  rector  of 
the  parish,  advised  her  to  retire  into  a  nunnery, 
and  he  appears  to  have  conceived  the  notion  of 
turning  her  to  some  political  account ;  but  Beck- 
ing, a  monk  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  who 
became  her  confessor,  was  her  chief  prompter.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  accomplices  and  principal 
were  alike,  in  part,  the  dupes  of  their  own  decep- 
tion, as  frequently  happened  in  cases  of  similar 
imposture.  From  Kent  the  fame  of  her  prophe- 
cies soon  spread  to  London  and  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  king,  whose  curiosity  was  excited, 
showed  a  collection  of  her  sybilline  leaves  to  Sir 
Thomas  More,  who  told  him  that  he  found  nothing 
in  her  words  worth  notice :  "  for,  seeing  that  some 
part  fell  in  rhythm,  and  that  God  wot,  full  rude 
also,  for  any  reason  that  he  saw  therein,  a  right 
simple  woman  might  speak  it  of  her  own  wit  T»ell 
enough."  As  long  as  the  Holy  Maid  limited  her 
prophecies  to  obscure  people  she  was  safe  enough, 
but  as  soon  as  she  meddled  with  state  matters  her 
neck  was  in'danger.  She  announced  that  she  had, 
in  a  vision,  seen  God  and  Cardinal  Wolsey  together, 
and  had  heard  the  Almighty  declare  that,  unless 
the  lord  cardinal  used  his  authority  properly,  it 
should  be  sorely  laid  to  his  charge.  She,  how- 
ever, Was  not  seriously  molested  during  Wolsey's 
time.  Her  doom  was  precipitated  by  her  ven- 
turing to  prophesy,  that  if  Henry  put  away  Cathe- 
rine, he  would  die  some  infamous  death  within 
seven  months,  and  be  succeeded  on  the  throne  by 
Catherine's  daughter.  The  party  that  had  chosen 
her  for  their  instrument,  not  only  took  down  her 
revelations  in  writing,  but  caused  them  to  be 
printed  and  circulated.  The  jealous  eye  of  the 
government  was  upon  them;  and,  of  a  sudden, 
Elizabeth  Barton  and  a  number  of  her  accomplices 
were  apprehended.*  Instead  of  being  tried  in  the 
usual  courts,  they  were  brought  up  to  the  Star 
Chamber,  which,  in  the  month  of  November,  1533, 
sentenced  them  to  confess  their  imposture  on  a 
Sunday,  at  St.  PauVs  Cross.  After  they  had  done 
this  they  were  all  conveyed  back  to  prison.  The 
imposition  was  thus  laid  bare ;  and  Henry  further 
proved  that  the  Holy  Maid  was  no  prophetess,  by 
outliving  the  term  she  had  fixed.  Thus  she  and 
her  companions  might  have  been  safely  dismissed 

*  According  to  Hall,  the  matter  wai  invettiffatcd  by  the  "  greaX 
labour,  diligence,  and  paina-taking  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  I^rd  Cromwell,  and  one  called  Hugh  Latimer,  a  prietti 
which,  ehortly  after,  was  made  Bishop  of  Worcester.'* 
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lation  whereof  the  king  cried  out,  '*  Hang  him  up, 
then ;  hang  him  up,  then !" 

There  was  no  precedent  for  the  trial  of  a  queen, 
and  Rochford,  her  brother,  could  claim  the  pri- 
vilege as  a  peer  of  a  trial  before  the  House  of 
Loids  ;  but  these  impediments  were  trifles  in  the 
eyes  of  the  absolute  king,  and  it  was  determined 
that  they  should  both  be  arraigned  before  a  com- 
mission of  lords  chosen  by  himself,  as  had  been 
practised  with  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Anne's  uncle  and  enemy, 
was  named  High  Steward,  and  there  were  twenty- 
six  other  noble  peers  equally  ready  to  do  the  kin^s 
pleasure.  On  the  15th  of  May  the  unhappy  queen 
was  led  by  the  constable  and  lieutenant  to  the 
King's  Hall,  in  the  Tower,  where  a  scaffolding 
was  erected,  upon  which,  under  a  cloth  of  state, 
as  High  Steward  of  England,  sate  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  his  rieht 
hand,  and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  on  his  left,  with 
other  marquesses  and  lords  about  him, — the  highest- 
sounding  names  of  the  English  aristocracy !  She 
was  followed  by  her  female  attendants,  **  and 
whether  in  r^ard  of  some  infirmity  or  out  of 
honour  permitted  to  the  wife  of  their  iovereign," 
she  was  allowed  to  sit  down  on  a  chair.  Accord- 
ing to  an  old  writer  whose  assertion  ii  lupported 
by  all  Protestant  authors  of  the  time,  "  having  an 
excellent  quick  wit,  and  being  a  ready  speaker, 
she  did  so  answer  to  all  objections  that,  had  the 
peers  given  in  their  verdict  according  to  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  assembly,  she  had  been  acquitted." 
As,  however,  all  records  of  tlie  trial  were  care- 
fully destroyed  soon  after,  we  have  no  lure  guide 
as  to  what  passed ;  nor,  indeed,  were  those  records 
preserved  and  entire,  could  we  consider  them  in  the 
li|rbt  of  fair  and  impartial  evidence.  It  is  the 
curse  of  all  such  men  and  measures,  and  properlv 
s^i,that  they  are  suspected  even  when  they  have  truth 
and  right  on  their  side.  On  an  impartial  consider- 
ation of  such  facts  as  are  before  us,  we  cannot,  how- 
ever, believe  that  Anne  Boleyn  was  guilty  of  any 
part  of  the  crimes  laid  to  her  charge  by  the  depraved 
imagination  of  Henry;  and  the  plot  to  murder 
him  seems  too  absurd  to  arrest  attention  for  a 
single  moment  In  regard  to  the  most  revolting 
rhargc  of  all,  it  appears  that  I^rd  Rochford  had 
been  seen  lolling  over  his  sister's  bed.  But  Henry 
bftd  not  a  monopoly  of  vice  and  malignancy, — the 
nobility  were  becoming  worthy  of  the  king ;  and 
Rochford's  own  wife,  a  woman  of  infamous  cha- 
racter, bore  witness  against  her  husband  and  the 
queen.  There  was  also  a  death-bed  deposition 
made  by  the  Lady  Wingfield,  but  we  have  no 
means  of  judging  how  it  was  procured,  or  whether 
it  was  not  a  forgery ;  and  the  document  itself  has 
been  destroyed  with  the  exception  of  the  first  lines. 

But  the  peers,  among  whom  the  Duke  of  Suf* 
folk,  the  king's  brother-in-law,  was  chief, — as  one 
whc^ly  applying  himself  to  the  king's  humour, — 
pronounced  her  guilty.  Whereupon  the  Duke  of 
N  irfolk,  bound  to  proceed  according  to  the  verdict 
of  the  peen,  condemned  her  to  death,  either  by 
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being  burned  on  the  Green  in  the  Tower  or  be- 
headed, as  his  majesty  in  his  pleasure  should  think 
fit  *  When  she  was  removed  from  the  bar,  her 
brother.  Lord  Rochford,  was  put  in  her  place, — 
was  convicted  on  the  same  evidence, — and  sen- 
tenced to  lose  his  head  and  to  be  quartered  as  a 
traitor.  On  the  following  day  (the  16th  of  May) 
Kingston,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  wrote  im- 
patiently to  Secretary  Cromwell  to  know  the  king's 
pleasure  touching  the  queen,  as  well  for  her  com- 
fort as  for  the  preparation  of  scaffolds  and  other 
necessaries,  adding,  "  I  pray  you  have  good  re- 
membrance in  all  this  for  us  to  do,  for  we  shall  be 
ready  to  do  always  to  our  knowledge."  He  also 
informs  Cromwell  that  the  king's  grace  had 
showed  him  that  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  should 
be  her  confessor,  and  that  he,  Cranmer,  had  been 
with  the  queen  in  the  Tower  that  day.  The 
willing  instrument  of  the  tyrant  finishes  this 
strange  letter  by  saying,  "  This  day  at  dinner  the 
queen  said  that  she  should  go  to  Antwerp,  and  is 
in  hope  of  life."  The  mind  of  the  wretched  pri- 
soner was  evidently  upset  from  the  moment  of  her 
first  committal ;  fits  of  anguish  and  despair  were 
mixed  with  bright  hopes  and  with  bursts  of  levity, 
— ^the  most  melancholy  proof  of  her  derangement. 
One  hour  she  would  say  that  she  was  ready  to  die 
— the  next  she  would  talk  confidently  of  being 
allowed  to  live.  If  in  her  saner  moments  she 
really  entertained  any  such  hopes  they  were  soon 
put  an  end  to ;  and  as  the  crisis  approached  she 
looked  on  death  without  terror.  On  the  18th  of 
May  Kingston  again  addressed  Cromwell,  telling 
him  that  she  had  sent  for  him  early  in  the  morn- 
ing to  speak  touching  her  innocence  (apparently 
in  the  presence  of  Cranmer),  and  that  she  had 
again  sent  for  him  while  he  was  writing  this  same 
letter,  and  at  his  coming  had  exclaimed,  "  Mr. 
Kingston}  t  hear  say  I  shall  not  die  before  noon, 
and  1  am  very  sorry  therefore,  for  I  thought  to  be 
dead  by  this  time  and  past  ray  pain."  "  I  told  her, 
continues  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  that  it 
should  be  no  pain,  it  was  so  subtle :  and  then  she 
said,  *  I  heard  say  the  executioner  was  very  good, 
and  I  have  a  little  neck ;'  and  she  put  her  hands 
about  it,  laughing  heartily.  Truly  this  lady  has 
much  joy  and  pleasure  in  death."  But  she  did 
not  die  that  day.  On  the  morrow,  the  19th  of 
May,  a  little  before  the  hour  of  noon,  the  queen 
was  brought  to  the  place  of  execution  on  the  Green 
within  the  Tower,  some  of  the  nobility  and  com- 
panies of  the  city  being  admitted,  rather  to  be 
witnesses  than  spectators  of  her  death.  From  the 
scaffold  Anne  thus  addressed  them, — ^"  Grood 
Christian  people,  I  am  come  hither  to  die  accord- 
ing to  law ;  by  the  law  I  am  judged  to  die,  and 
therefore  I  will  speak  nothing  against  it.  I  am 
come  hither  to  accuse  no  man,  nor  to  speak  any- 
thing of  that  whereof  I  am  accused.  I  pray  God 
save  the  king,  and  send  him  long  to  reign  over 
you,  for  a  gentler  or  more  merciful  prince  was 
there  never.    To  me  he  was  ever  a  good,  gentlci 
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and  sovereign  lord ;  and  if  any  person  will  meddle 
with  my  cause,  I  require  them  to  judge  the  best ; 
and  thus  I  take  mv  leave  of  the  world  and  of  you 
all,  and  I  heartily  desire  you  all  to  pray  for 
me."  After  these  words  she  bared  her  beauti- 
ful neck,  and,  kneeling  down,  kept  repeating — 
"Christ  have  mercy  on  my  soul! — Lord  Jesus 
receive  my  soid !"  until  the  executioner  of  Calais, 
at  one  blow,  struck  off  her  head.  Thus  perished 
Anne  Boleyn  within  four  months  of  Catherine,  and 
in  little  more  than  three  years  after  her  marriage, 
for  which  the  passionate  Henry  had  moved  heaven 
and  earth.*     An  old  tradition  strongly  depicts  the 

*  Original  letteri  (printed  by  Sir  Hpnrv  EllU)  m  written  at  tlie 
moment  by  Kingston  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  Daynton,  &Cw— 
Hall.— Stow.— Godwin. 


impatience  with  which  he  now  expected  her  death. 
On  the  fatal  morning  he  went  to  hunt  in  Epping 
Forest,  and  while  he  was  at  breakfast  his  attend- 
ants observed  that  he  was  anxious  and  impatient. 
But  at  length  they  heard  the  report  of  a  distant 
gun, — a  preconcerted  signal.  "  Ah !  it  is  done !" 
cried  he,  starting  up, — "  the  business  is  done ! 
Uncouple  the  dogs  and  let  us  follow  the  sport"* 
In  the  evening  he  returned  gaily  from  the  chase, 
and  on  the  following  morning  he  married  Anne's 
maid  of  honour,  Jane  Seymour,  who,  on  Whit- 
sunday, the  29th  of  May,  clad  in  royal  habili- 
ments, appeared  in  pubhc  as  queen,  without  any 
coronation,  however,  for  Henry  never   indulged 

•  Dr.  Nott's  Life  of  Sarrey. 
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any  of  his  wives  with  that  expensive  ceremony 
after  Anne  Boleyn .• 

Smeaton,  the  musician,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  bribed  and  tortured  into  his  confession,  seems 
to  have  expected  that  his  life  would  be  spared, 
and  so  much,  no  doubt,  was  promised  to  him ; 
but,  "  as  it  was  thought  not  fit  to  let  him  live  to 
tell  tales,*'  he  was  hanged.  Rochford  and  the 
rest  were  beheaded. 

Archbishop  Cranmer,  who    had    made  Anne 

•  *•  So  that  the  court  of  England  wai  now  like  a  itage,  wheieon 
are  represented  the  vicinitades  of  ever-varioui  fortune ;  for  within 
one  and  the  same  month  It  saw  Queen  Anne  flourishing,  accused, 
condemned,  executed,  and  another  assumed  into  her  place,  both  of 
bed  and  honour.  The  1st  of  May  (it  seemeth)  she  was  informed 
Against,  the  Snd  impriionifd.  the  15th  condemned,  and  the  IJth  de- 
vriTcd  of  her  brother  and  friends,  who  suffered  in  her  cause,  and  the 
19th  executed.  On  tlw  90th  the  king  married  Jane  Seymour,  who. 
on  the  S9tb,  wu  pubUely  thowed  m  qweo."— (7odwtii. 


Boleyn  queen,  who  had  lived  in  the  most  perfect 
friendship  with  her  and  her  family,  both  before 
and  after,  had  not  heroic  courage  sufficient  to 
resist  the  will  of  the  king ;  and  he  certainly  made 
no  bold  and  generous  effort  to  save  her  or  her 
honour.  To  avoid  his  interference,  Henry,  on  the 
day  after  her  arrest  at  Greenwich,  ordered  Cran- 
mer to  keep  to  his  palace  at  Lambeth,  and  on  no 
account  to  venture  to  court.  The  archbishop 
evidently  fancied  that  he  was  to  be  involved  in  her 
ruin.  His  fears,  however,  did  not  wholly  overcome 
his  gratitude  and  affection,  and  he  wrote  a  curious 
letter  to  the  king.  He  began  by  exhorting  his 
grace  to  bear  this  bitter  affliction  with  resignation. 
As  for  himself,  his  "  mind  was  clean  amazed  ;'* 
the  good  opinion  he  had  formerly  entertained  of 
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the  quccD,  who  had  been  the  best  of  his  bene- 
factors, prompted  him  to  believe  her  inDocent; 
but'as  this  was  a  dangerous  assertion,  he  subjoined 
immediatelj,  that  his  knowledge  of  the  king's 
justice  and  prudence  induced  him  to  believe  her 
guilty ;  and  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  hoped  that 
it  might  be  permitted  him  to  pray  that  she  might 
prove  her  innocence ;  but,  still  cautious,  he  here 
again  added,  that  if  she  could  not  do  so,  he  would 
deem  that  man  a  traitor  who  did  not  call  for  the 
severest  punishment.  He  had  loved  her  formerly 
because  he  had  thought  that  she  loved  the  gospel ; 
but  if  found  guilty,  men  ought  to  hate  her  in  pro- 
portion to  their  love  of  the  gospel.  He  ventured, 
however,  to  hope  that  no  misconduct  on  her  part 
would  arrest  the  important  work  of  church  reform- 
ation which  (he  did  not  blush  to  write)  the  king  had 
begun,  not  through  his  affection  for  her,  but  solely 
out  of  his  love  for  the  truth.  On  the  very  day  on 
which  he  wrote  this  letter  Cranmer  was  summoned 
to  the  Star  Chamber,  where  the  king's  com- 
missioners declared  unto  him  **  such  things  as  his 
grace's  pleasure  was  they  should  make  him  privy 
to,"  and  acquainted  him  with  certain  other  things 
which  the  king  expected  him  to  do  forthwith.  A. 
Arare  good  man  would  have  laid  his  head  on  the 
block  rather  than  consent  to  this  new  duty,  which 
was  nothing  less  than  to  declare  the  marriage 
vhich  he  had  pronounced  good  and  valid  to  be 
illegal,  and  to  dissolve  it,  as  he  had  done  the 
marriage  with  Catherine.  Cranmer  may  have 
been  convinced  of  the  queen's  delinquency  (though 
the  had  not  yet  been  brought  to  any  trial)  by  de- 
pitions  shown  to  him  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and 
if  he  believed  her  guilty  he  might  consider  himself 
justified  in  declaring  that  the  marriage  was  dis- 
lolred  by  her  adultery ;  but  this  was  not  enough 
for  the  king,  who  exacted  from  him  that  he  should 
ileclare  that  the  marriage  had  been  unlawful  from 
the  beginning,  and  consequently  that  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  was  as  illegitimate  as  her  half-sister  the 
Princess  Mary.  No  doubt  it  was  to  save  his  head 
that  the  archbishop  set  to  work  vigorously,  for 
Henry  was  not  likely  to  be  pleased  unless  he  did 
the  business  in  a  solemn  manner.  He  sent  copies 
of  articles  of  objection  to  the  validity  of  the  mar- 
riage to  the  king  in  his  palace  and  to  the  queen  in 
the  Tower,  "  that  it  might  be  for  the  salvation  of 
their  aouls  ;**  and  he  summoned  each  to  appear  in 
iiis  Ecclesiastical  Court  at  Lambeth,  to  show  cause 
*hy  a  sentence  of  divorce  should  not  be  passed. 
Dr.  Sampson  appeared  for  the  king,  and  Drs. 
Wotton  and  Barbour  for  the  queen, — of  course  all 
three  were  appointed  by  the  king.  The  objections 
verc  read  in  the  court,  and  the  doctors  and  divines 
•oon  joined  in  opinion.  On  the  17th  of  May,  the 
<iay  on  which  her  brother  and  friends  were  ex- 
ecuted, and  two  days  after  she  herself  had  received 
•cntence  of  death,  Cranmer,  having  "  God  alone 
before  his  eyes,"  pronounced  that  the  marriage  of 
Anne  Bolep  was,  and  always  had  been,  utterly 
null  and  v(Md,  in  consequence  of  certain  just  and 
lawful  impedimenta  which,  it  waa  said,  were  un- 


known at  the  time  of  the  union,  but  had  lately 
been  confessed  to  the  archbishop  by  the  lady  her* 
self.  The  process  after  Anne's  death  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  members  of  the  convocation  and  the 
two  houses  of  parliament ;  and  the  church,  com- 
mons, and  lords  fully  confirmed  it,  thus  cutting 
Elizabeth  off  from  the  succession.  No  parlia- 
mentary or  other  records  of  that. kind  remain  to 
cast  a  dubious  light  upon  these  proceedings ;  but  it 
is  understood  that  the  previous  obstacle  which 
afforded  a  pretext  for  declaring  the  marriage  null 
from  the  beginning,  was  a  sort  of  precontract  with 
the  Lord  Percy,  now  Earl  of  >forthumberland, 
which  the  queen  was  induced  to  confess  either,  as 
Burnet  thinks  it  probable,  by  some  hope  given  to 
her  of  having  her  life  spared,  or  at  least  by  the 
assurance  that  the  judgment  condemning  her  to 
the  stake  should  be  changed  into  the  milder  punish- 
ment of  death  by  the  axe.  If  this  supposition  is 
rgected,  the  imagination  is  compelled  to  refer  to 
the  fact  of  Henry  having  cohabited  with  Mary,  the 
sister  of  Anne,  a  fact  which  must  have  been  better 
known  to  the  king  than  to  Anne  Boleyu.* 

In  the  month  of  Jime  the  king  caused  parlia« 
ment  to  agree  to  a  new  act  of  succession,  entailing 
the  crown  on  such  issue  as  he  might  have  by  Jane 
Seymour.  Having  some  doubt  or  misgiving  as  to 
these  children  to  be  begotten,  he  proposed  Uiat  he 
should  be  allowed  to  bequeath  the  crown  by  letters 
patent,  or  by  his  last  will,  to  any  person  whom  he 
might  think  proper;  and  the  obsequious  parlia- 
ment passed  a  bill  accordingly!  It  was  under- 
stood that  the  king  hereby  contemplated  the  ap- 
pointing of  his  natural  son,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
to  be  his  successor ;  but  at  this  very  moment  the 
duke  died,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  to  the 
great  grief  of  Henry,  who,  Uke  a  very  Turk,  had 
no  affection  for  his  daughters,  but  a  great  deal  for 
his  son.  The  Lady  Mary,  who  had  been  living  in 
seclusion  at  Hunsden  under  the  displeasure  of  her 
father  for  her  attachment  to  her  mother,  and  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Romish  church,  made  her  peace 
with  the  court  a  few  weeks  before  the  Duke  of 
Richmond's  death,  being  obliged  by  Cromwell  to 
subscribe  to  certain  most  humiliating  articles  of 
submission  and  acknowledgment.t    She  received  a 

*  Lord  Herbert,— Journals.— Godwin.'^Wilkiiia.—Baraet.  Boraet 
gives  the  whole  of  Cranmer's  strange  letter  to  the  king. 

i  After  imploring  the  king's  merclfbl  heart  and  fktherly  pity. 
Mary  acknowledged  that  she  bad  moat  unkindly  and  most  un- 
naturally  offended  his  most  excellent  highness,  in  that  she  had  not 
been  sufflctentlv  obedient  to  his  jast,  wise,  and  most  Tirtnous  laws. 
She  vowed  that  "henceforward  she  would  obey  him  in  all  thingi^  and 
that,  knowing  his  learning,  virtue,  wisdom*  and  knowledge,  she  would 
put  her  soul,  conscience,  and  body  under  his  direction.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  confession  "  of  nn,  the  Liidy  Mary."  First  she  confessed 
and  acknowledged  the  king's  majesty  to  bo  her  sovereign  lord  and 
kiov.  to  whose  Taws,  statutes,  &c,  she  waa  bound  to  yield  implicit 
obedience.  In  the  second  place  she  apeed  to  recogniie,  accept,  take, 
repute,  and  acknowledge  the  king's  highness  to  be  supreme  head  of 
the  church  of  England;  and  she  utterly  renounced  all  manner  of 
remedy  which  she  by  anjr  means  might  claim  of  the  Bishop  of  Homo, 
whose  pretended  authority  and  Jurisdiction  she  utterly  reAised  and 
renoonoad  for  now  and  for  ever.  But  the  last  clause  b  by  far  the 
most  striking  of  all:—**  Item.  I  do  freely,  ft-ankly.  and  for  the  die* 
charge  of  my  duty  towards  God,  tlie  king's  highness,  and  his  laws, 
without  other  respect,  recognise  and  acknowledge  that  the  marriage 
heretofore  had  between  his  majesty  and  my  mother,  the  late  Priueess 
Dowager,  was,  by  God's  Uw  aind  man's  law.  Incestuous  and  unlaw- 
ful."—Utter*  with  Deed)  from  the  rrineeaa  Mary  to  the  King  in  Stati 
Papen* 
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suitable  establishment,  but  was  not  restored  in 
Wood,— «till  remaining  by  law  a  bastard.  For  a 
moment,  however,  the  king  thought  of  marrying 
her  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  of  declaring  them 
his  heirs ;  but  this  project  fell  to  the  ground  as 
soon  as  Jane  Seymour  gave  signs  of  becoming  a 
mother. 

Meanwhile  Cromwell,  as  the  king's  vicar  gene- 
ral in  affairs  ecclesiastical,  carried  on  the  work  of 
suppression  and  reformation  with  a  vigour  that 
astonished  men's  minds.  But  never  was  there  any 
exploit  seemingly  so  full  of  hazard  and  danger 
more  easily  achieved  than  was  the  subversion  of  our 
English  monasteries.*  The  church  commissioners 
presented  a  startling  report  of  the  vices  and  decep- 
tions of  the  monks  and  nuns,  and,  what  was  of 
equal  weight  in  the  condemnation,  they  sent  in 
the  title-deeds  of  their  estates,  and  the  inventory  of 
their  plate,  jewels,  and  ready  money.  Upon  this 
a  bill  was  introduced,  giving  to  the  king  and  his 
heirs  all  monastic  establishments  the  revenues  of 
which  did  not  exceed  200/.  a-year,  with  every 
kind  of  property  attached  to  them,  whether  real  or 
personal.  Three  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  lesser 
houses  fell  within  this  category,  and  were  sup- 
pressed, whereby  the  king  was  enriched  by 
32,000/.  a-year,  in  addition  to  100,000/.  in  ready 
money,  plate,  and  jewels.  According  to  one 
writer,  the  bill  was  not  passed  through  the  House 
of  Commons  without  some  difficulty ;  but  Henry, 
sending  for  the  members,  told  them  that  he  would 
have  the  bill  or  their  heads, — and  so  they  passed 
it. 

The  parliament,  which  by  successive  proroga- 
tions had  sate  for  the  unprecedented  term  of  six 
years,  was  now  dissolved ;  and  Henry,  after  all  their 
passive  obedience,  seems  to  have  been  disgusted  at 
this  their  last  and  feeble  effort  at  opposition.  He 
now  named  other  eommissioners  to  take  possession 
of  the  suppressed  monasteries,  and  to  prepare 
measures  for  the  seizure  of  others.  If  these  men, 
mostly  the  friends  of  Cromwell  or  of  Cranmer,  had 
a  better  religion  before  their  eyes,  they  certainly 
were  not  blind  to  the  charms  of  lucre,  and  the 
temptations  of  fair  houses  and  fat  glebes ;  and  most 
of  them  made  a  very  rich  harvest  for  themselves 
out  of  the  spoils  of  the  monks  and  nuns.  The 
superiors  of  the  suppressed  houses  were  promised 
small  pensions  for  life,  which  were  very  irregularly 
paid.  All  the  monks  not  twenty-four  years  of 
age  were  absolved  from  their  vows,  and  turned 
loose  on  the  world  without  any  kind  of  provision : 
the  rest,  if  they  wished  to  continue  in  the  pro- 
fession, were  divided  among  the  greater  houses 
that  were  still  left  standing.  The  poor  nuns  were 
turned  adrift  to  beg  or  starve,  having  nothing  given 
to  them  save  one  common  gown  for  each.  "  These 
things  of  themselves  were  distasteful  to  the  vulgar 
Fort,  of  whom  each  one  did,  as  it  were,  claim  a 
share  in  the  goods  of  the  church,  for  many,  being 
neither  monks  nor  allied  to  monks,  did,  notwith- 
standing, conceive  that  it  might  hereafter  come  to 
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pass,  that  either  their  children,  friends,  or  kindred 
might  obt^n  their  share,  whereas,  when  all  tliis 
property  was  once  confiscated,  they  coidd  never 
hope  for  any  such  advantages.  But  the  popular 
commiseration  for  the  thousands  of  monks  aud 
nuns  who  were,  almost  without  warning  given, 
thrust  out  of  doors  and  committed  to  the  mercy  of 
the  world,  became  a  more  forcible  cause  of  discon- 
tent. There  were  not  wanting  desperate  men  to 
take  advantage  of  this  state  of  the  public  feeling, 
and  it  was  diligently  rumoured  in  all  parts  that 
this  was  but  the  beginning  of  greater  evils  and  more 
general  spoliations, — only  a  trial  of  their  patience, 
— that  as  yet  the  shrubs  and  underwood  were  but 
touched, but,  unless  a  speedy  remedy  were  applied, 
the  end  would  be  with  the  fall  of  the  lofty  oaks."* 
At  the  same  time  the  crowds  of  poor,  who,  by  a 
defective  but  ancient  system,  had  derived  their  sup- 
port from  the  monastic  establishments,  became 
furious  at  finding  their  resources  cut  off,  and  at 
seeing  the  monks  who  had  fed  them  now  begging 
like  themselves  by  the  road-side.  In  the  midst 
of  these  general  discontents  Cranmer  and  Cromwell 
issued  certain  doctrinal  injunctions  to  the  clergy, 
which  were  too  novel  to  find  immediate  favour  with 
the  multitude;  and  certain  Protestant  reformers, 
who  had  more  courage  than  they,  ventured  to  print 
books  against  image-worship,  auricular  confession, 
transubstantiation,  and  other  fundamental  tenets 
and  practices  of  the  Roman  church.  The  king, 
who  assumed  all  the  authority  in  matters  of  dog- 
mas that  had  ever  been  claimed  by  the  popes,  and 
much  more  than  they  had  ever  put  in  practice  in 
England,  pronounced  awards  and  sentences  which 
irritated  both  parties  alike,  and  all  these  questions 
were  referred  to  him, — thus  occup3ring  a  good  deal 
of  his  time,  and  keeping  in  dangerous  activity  his 
old  polemical  bile.  We  find  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Audley  writing  in  great  perturbation  to  Cromwell, 
telling  him  that  there  is  a  book  come  forth  in  print 
touching  the  taking  away  of  images,  and  begging 
to  know  whether  he  was  privy  to  the  publishing 
thereof,  which  Cranmer  probably  was,  though,  had 
such  a  fact  been  known  to  his  master  at  that 
moment,  his  neck  would  have  been  in  jeopardy. 
The  chancellor  goes  on  to  say,  "  I  assure  you,  in 
the  parts  where  I  have  been,  some  discord  there  is, 
and  diversity  of  opinions  among  the  people,  touch- 
ing worshipping  saints  and  images,  and  for  creep- 
ing (kneeling)  at  cross,  and  such  like  ceremonies 
heretofore  used  in  the  church,  which  discord  were 
good  should  be  put  to  silence ;  and  this  book  will 
make  much  business  in  the  same  if  it  should  go 
forth.  Wherefore  I  pray  you  I  may  be  advertised 
whether  ye  know  it  or  no,  for  I  intend  to  send  for 
the  printers  and  stop  them ;  but  there  may  be 
many  abroad.  It  were  good  that  the  preachers 
and  the  people  abstained  from  opinions  of  such 
tilings  till  such  time  as,  by  the  report  of  such  as 
the  king's  highness  hath  appointed  for  searching 
and  ordering  of  laws  of  the  church,  his  grace  may 
put  a  final  order  in  such  things,  how  his  people 
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tod  subjectB  ihall  use  themselTes,  without  conten- 
tea.  And  if  the  people  were  thus  commanded 
hf  proclamation  to  abstain  till  that  time,  such  pro- 
dsmatioD,  drawn  in  honest  terms,  would  do  much 
^d  to  SToid  contention."* 

The  king  was  by  no  means  backward  in  issuing 
b  final  orders  and  decrees  spiritual;   and  the 
[tfonnen  herein  concealing  their  ulterior  views, 
Hf  was  led  to  reduce  the  number  of  sacraments 
frnn  seven  to  three—baptism,  the  Lord's  supper, 
ind  penance ;  to  forbid  the  direct  adoration  of 
inazi-s;  to  abrogate  a  number  of  sahits'  days  or 
hoLdaji,  especially  such  as  fell  in  harvest- time ; 
:*  declare  the  Scriptures,  with  the  Apostolic,  Ni- 
craf,  aod  Athanasian  creeds,  the  sole  standards 
Df&ith;  to  order  every  parish  priest  to  expound 
' '.c<e  to  his  parishioners  in  plain  English,  and  to 
direct  the  printing  and  distribution  of  an  English 
tTdDslation  of  the  Bible,  one  copy  of  which  was  to 
Ifc  kept  in  every  parish  church.     The  king,  in  his 
viidom,  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  auricular  con-* 
itism,  and  denounced  any  questioning  of  the  real 
prescDce  in  the  eucharist  as  a  damnable  heresy  to 
be  punished  with  fire  and  fagot.     Purgatory,  he 
coofetaed,  puzzled  him,   and,  steering  a  middle 
c«ne,  be  declared  himself  to  be  uncertain  on 
t^s  head,  and  kindly  permitted  his  subjects  to 
pny  fi>r  the  souls  of  their  departed  friends,  pro- 
vided only  that  they  fell  into  none  of  the  old  abuses 
(^  enriching  religious  houses  and  shrines  for  this 
oJgect. 

Most  of  these  changes  were  far  too  sudden  ;  but 
tie  people  seem  to  have  more  particularly  regretted  • 
tae  curtailing  of  their  holidays.  Many  of  the  no- 
Hbty  and  gentry  fanned  the  flames  of  discontent, 
tft«?h  for  the  most  part  they  afterwards  found  means 
«  convincing  the  king  that  they  had  acted  under 
canpttlaion  of  the  people.  The  hereditary  patrons 
'Mhe  suppressed  monasteries  pretended  that  those 
Mioses  and  lands  ought  by  no  means  to  fall  to  the 
(^lown,  but  that,  if  it  was  suitable  and  necessary  to 
uke  them  from  the  religious  orders,  tkey  ought  to 
f^'crt  to  the  descendants  or  representatives  of  the 
ir:;nnal  founders  and  benefactors*  It  was  soon 
^eo  that  England,  which  had  been  long  tranquil 
<t>d  patient  under  many  iniquities,  was  likely 
'obea>me  once  more  the  scene  of  insurrection  and 
:.nl  war.  In  the  month  of  October  the  commons 
i(  Lincolnshire,  being  assembled  touching  certain 
sjbsidies  to  be  paid  to  the  king,  suddenly^  as  if 
viimated  by  one  spirit,  took  up  arms  to  the  num- 
^fT  of  twenty  thousand  men,  forcing  certain  lords 
»nd  gentlemen  to  be  their  leaders,  and  to  swear  to 
tJicir  articles.  Such  as  refused  they  threw  into 
iritoD,  and  a  few  they  killed.  Among  the  latter 
^as  a  certain  priest,  chancellor  to  John  Longland, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  a  very  unpopular  prelate.  The 
king  sent  a  great  force  against  these  rebels,  under 
the  command  of  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury,  Kent, 
Uutland,  and  Huntingdon,  and  the  Duke'  of  Suf- 
* ""    the    last    having    the   highest    authority. 
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Suffolk  foond  the  insurrection  so  formidable,  that, 


instead  of  fighting,  he  was  glad  to  negotiate ;  and 
even  the  king  himself,  furious  as  he  was,  seems  to 
have  been  more  willing  to  rely  on  his  pen  than  on 
his  sword.  In  reply  to  Suffolk,  who  demanded 
what  were  their  grievances,  the  men  of  Lincoln- 
shire presented  a  list  of  six  articles  of  complaint,  the 
chief  of  which  were — the  sudden  suppression  of 
the  monasteries,  "  whereby  the  service  of  God  is 
not  only  diminished,  but  also  the  pooralty  of  your 
realm  be  unrelieved,  and  many  persons  be  put 
from  their  livings,  and  left  at  large,  which  we 
think  is  a  great  hindrance  to  the  common  wealth : 
the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  Uses"  (by  which  per- 
sons who  formerly  had  only  the  use  of  their  lands, 
and  thus  were  dependent  on  the  feoffees,  were  con* 
verted  into  the  legal  possessors  of  the  soil*),  "  be- 
cause we  think  that,  by  the  said  act,  we  be  clearly 
restrained  of  our  liberties,  in  the  declaration  of  our 
wills,  concerning  our  lands,  as  well  for  the  payment 
of  our  debts,  for  doing  of  his  grace  service,  as  for 
helping  and  relieving  of  our  children :"  that  the 
fifteenSi  voted  by  parliament,  and  the  forcing 
them  to  pay  fourpence  for  a  beast,  and  twelve- 
pence  for  every  twenty  sheep,  **  was  an  importu- 
nate charge  to  them,  considering  their  poverty,  and 
that  the  sheep  and  cattle  in  Lincolnshire  were 
utterly  decayed  and  gone:"  that  his  grace  had 
taken  into  his  council  **  such  personages  as  be  of 
low  birth  and  small  reputation,  which  have  pro- 
cured the  premises,  most  especial  for  their  singular 
lucre  and  advantage ;  the  which  we  suspect  to  be 
the  Lord  Cromwell  and  Sir  Richard  Rich,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Augmentations:"  that  the  king's 
taking  the  tenths  and  first-fruits  was  improper: 
and,  finally,  that  they,  his  true  subjects,  were 
grieved  **  thsi;  there  be  divers  bishops  of  England 
of  his  grace's  late  promotion  that  have  subverted 
the  faith  of  Christ,  as  we  think,  which  are,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  Bishop  of  St. 
David's,  and  the  Bishop  of  Dublin.  And  in  espe- 
cial, as  we  think,  the  beginning  of  all  the  trouble  of 
this  realm,  and  the  great  exactions  that  hath  been 
taken  of  your  poor  commonalty,  have  risen  by  the 
occasion  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  by  whose  o&cers 
and  by  other  of  the  Lord  Cromwell's  servants,  a 
great  rumour  and  noise  is  risen ;  and  the  common 
voice  is,  that  such  jewels,  plate,  and  other  orna- 
ments of  our  parish  churches  which  we  occupy  in 
the  service  and  honour  of  God,  should  be  taken 
from  us,  and  spoiled  in  like  manner  and  fashion 
as  the  houses  of  religion  hath  been."t 

By  entertaining  the  proposal  of  a  redress  of 
grievances ;  by  forwarding  their  petition  to  court ; 
and  by  giving  them  fair  promises,  Suffolk  stayed 
the  first  dangerous  fiiry  of  the  insurgents,  gained 
time,  and  promoted  dissensions  among  them ;  so 
that  when  Henry  took  up  the  pen  to  answer  them, 
he  was  enabled  to  do  so  in  a  high  tone.  ^*  The 
king,"  says  an  historian,  who  lived  in  servile  times, 
"  had  a  spirit  befitting  his  greatness ;  and,  per- 
ceiving them  to  shrink,  could  not  dissemble  the 
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Buitable  establishment,  but  was  not  restored  in  ' 
blood, — still  remaining  by  law  a  bastard.  For  a 
moment,  however,  the  king  thought  of  marrying 
her  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  of  declaring  them 
his  heirs;  but  this  project  fell  to  the  ground  as 
soon  as  Jane  Seymour  gave  signs  of  becoming  a 
mother. 

Meanwhile  Cromwell,  as  the  king's  vicar  gene- 
ral in  affairs  ecclesiastical,  carried  on  the  work  of 
suppression  and  reformation  with  a  vigour  that 
astonished  men's  minds.  But  never  was  there  any 
exploit  seemingly  so  full  of  hazard  and  danger 
more  easily  achieved  than  was  the  subversion  of  our 
English  monasteries^*  The  church  commissioners 
presented  a  startling  report  of  the  vices  and  decep- 
tions of  the  monks  and  nuns,  and,  what  was  of 
equal  weight  in  the  condemnation,  they  sent  in 
the  title-deeds  of  their  estates,  and  the  inventory  of 
their  plate,  jewels,  and  ready  money.  Upon  this 
a  bill  was  introduced,  giving  to  the  king  and  his 
heirs  all  monastic  establishments  the  revenues  of 
which  did  not  exceed  200/.  a-year,  with  every 
kind  of  property  attached  to  them,  whether  real  or 
personal.  Three  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  lesser 
houses  fell  within  this  category,  and  were  sup- 
pressed, whereby  the  king  was  enriched  by 
32,000/.  a-year,  in  addition  to  100,000/.  in  ready 
money,  plate,  and  jewels.  According  to  one 
writer,  the  bill  was  not  passed  through  the  House 
of  Commons  without  some  difficulty ;  but  Henry, 
sending  for  the  members,  told  them  that  he  would 
have  the  bill  or  their  heads, — and  so  they  passed 
it. 

The  parliament,  which  by  successive  proroga- 
tions had  sate  for  the  unprecedented  term  of  six 
years,  was  now  dissolved ;  and  Henry,  after  all  their 
passive  obedience,  seems  to  have  been  disgusted  at 
tliis  their  last  and  feeble  effort  at  opposition.  He 
now  named  other  eommissioners  to  take  possession 
of  the  suppressed  monasteries,  and  to  prepare 
measures  for  the  seizure  of  others.  If  these  men, 
mostly  the  friends  of  Croinwell  or  of  Cranmer,  had 
a  better  religion  before  their  eyes,  they  certainly 
were  not  blind  to  the  charms  of  lucre,  and  the 
temptations  of  fair  houses  and  fat  glebes ;  and  most 
of  them  made  a  very  rich  harvest  for  themselves 
out  of  the  spoils  of  the  monks  and  nuns.  The 
superiors  of  the  suppressed  houses  were  promised 
small  pensions  for  life,  which  were  very  irregularly 
paid.  All  the  monks  not  twenty-four  years  of 
age  were  absolved  from  their  vows,  and  turned 
loose  on  the  world  without  any  kind  of  provision : 
the  rest,  if  they  wished  to  continue  in  the  pro- 
fession, were  divided  among  the  greater  houses 
that  were  still  left  standing.  The  poor  nuns  were 
turned  adrift  to  beg  or  starve,  having  nothing  given 
to  them  save  one  common  gown  for  each.  "  These 
things  of  themselves  were  distasteful  to  the  vulgar 
sort,  of  whom  each  one  did,  as  it  were,  claim  a 
share  in  the  goods  of  the  church,  for  many,  being 
neither  monks  nor  allied  to  monks,  did,  notwith- 
standing, conceive  that  it  might  hereafter  come  to 
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pass,  that  either  their  children^  friends,  or  kindred 
might  obtun  their  share,  whereas,  when  all  this 
property  was  once  confiscated,  they  could  never 
hope  for  any  such  advantages.  But  the  popular 
commiseration  for  the  thousands  of  monks  and 
nuns  who  were,  almost  without  warning  given, 
thrust  out  of  doors  and  committed  to  the  mercy  of 
the  world,  became  a  more  forcible  cause  of  discon- 
tent. There  were  not  wanting  desperate  men  to 
take  advantage  of  this  state  of  the  public  feeling, 
and  it  was  diligently  rumoured  in  all  parts  that 
this  was  but  the  beginning  of  greater  evils  and  more 
general  spoliations,-— only  a  trial  of  their  patience, 
— ^that  as  yet  the  shrubs  and  underwood  were  but 
touched,l}ut,  unless  a  speedy  remedy  were  applied, 
the  end  would  be  with  the  fall  of  the  lofty  oaks."* 
At  the  same  time  the  crowds  of  poor,  who,  by  a 
defective  but  ancient  system,  had  derived  their  sup- 
port from  the  monastic  establishments,  became 
furious  at  finding  their  resources  cut  off,  and  at 
seeing  the  monks  who  had  fed  them  now  begging 
like  themselves  by  the  road-side.  In  the  midst 
of  these  general  discontents  Cranmer  and  Cromwell 
issued  certain  doctrinal  injunctions  to  the  clcrg^', 
which  were  too  novel  to  find  immediate  favonr  with 
the  multitude;  and  certain  Protestant  reformers^ 
who  had  more  courage  than  they,  ventured  to  print 
books  against  image-worship,  auricular  confession, 
transubstantiation,  and  other  fundamental  tenets 
and  practices  of  the  Roman  church.  The  king, 
who  assumed  all  the  authority  in  iQatters  of  dog- 
mas that  had  ever  been  claimed  by  the  popes,  and 
much  more  than  they  had  ever  put  in  practice  in 
England,  pronounced  awards  and  sentences  which 
irritated  both  parties  alike,  and  all  these  questions 
were  referred  to  him, — thus  occupying  a  good  deal 
of  his  time,  and  keeping  in  dangerous  activity  his 
old  polemical  bile.  We  find  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Audley  writing  in  great  perturbation  to  Cromwell, 
telling  him  that  there  is  a  book  come  forth  in  print 
touching  the  taking  away  of  images,  and  begging 
to  know  whether  he  was  privy  to  the  publishing 
thereof,  which  Cranmer  probably  was,  though,  had 
such  a  fact  been  known  to  his  master  at  that 
moment,  his  neck  would  have  been  in  jeopardy. 
The  chancellor  goes  on  to  say,  "  I  assiure  you,  in 
the  parts  where  I  have  been,  some  discord  there  is, 
and  diversity  of  opinions  among  the  people,  touch- 
ing worshipping  saints  and  images,  and  for  creep- 
ing (kneeling)  at  cross,  and  such  like  ceremonies 
heretofore  used  in  the  church,  which  discord  were 
good  should  be  put  to  silence ;  and  this  book  will 
make  much  business  in  the  same  if  it  should  go 
forth.  Wherefore  I  pray  you  I  may  be  advertised 
whether  ye  know  it  or  no,  for  I  intend  to  send  for 
the  printers  and  stop  them ;  but  there  may  be 
many  abroad.  It  were  good  that  the  preachers 
and  the  people  abstained  from  opinions  of  such 
tilings  till  such  time  as,  by  the  report  of  such  as 
the  king's  highness  hath  appointed  for  searcliini^ 
and  ordering  of  laws  of  the  church,  his  grace  may 
put  a  final  order  in  such  things,  how  bis  people 
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and  subjects  Bhall  ufle  themBelveS)  without  content 
tion.  And  if  the  people  were  thus  commanded 
by  proclamation  to  abstain  till  that  time,  such  pro* 
clamation,  drawn  in  honest  terms,  would  do  much 
good  to  avoid  contention.*'* 

The  king  was  by  no  means  backward  in  issuing 
his  final  orders  and  decrees  spiritual;  and  the 
refonners  herein  concealing  their  ulterior  views^ 
he  was  led  to  reduce  the  number  of  sacraments 
from  seven  to  three — ^baptism,  the  Lord's  supper, 
ind  penance ;  to  forbid  the  direct  adoration  of 
images ;  to  abrogate  a  number  of  sauits'  days  or 
holidays,  especially  such  as  fell  in  harvest- time ; 
to  declare  the  Scriptures,  with  the  Apostolic,  Ni- 
cene,  and  Athanasian  creeds,  the  sole  standards 
of  faith ;  to  order  every  parish  priest  to  expound 
these  to  his  parishioners  in  plain  English,  and  to 
diiect  the  printing  and  distribution  of  an  English 
translation  of  the  Bible,  one  copy  of  which  was  to 
be  kept  in  every  parish  church.  The  king,  in  his 
wisdom,  insist^  on  the  necessity  of  auricular  con- 
fession, and  denounced  any  questioning  of  the  real 
presence  in  the  eucharist  as  a  damnable  heresy  to 
be  punished  with  fire  and  fagot.  Purgatory,  he 
confessed,  puzzled  him,  and,  steering  a  middle 
course,  he  declared  himself  to  be  uncertain  on 
this  head,  and  kindly  permitted  his  subjects  to 
pray  for  the  souls  of  their  departed  friends,  pro- 
vided only  that  they  fell  into  none  of  the  old  abuses 
of  enriching  religious  houses  and  shrines  for  this 
olgect 

Most  of  these  changes  were  far  too  sudden ;  but 
the  people  seem  to  have  more  particularly  regretted- 
the  curtailing  of  their  holidays.  Many  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  fanned  the  flames  of  discontent, 
though  for  the  most  part  they  aflerwards  found  means 
of  convincing  the  king  that  they  had  acted  under 
compulsion  of  the  people.  The  hereditary  patrons 
of  the  suppressed  monasteries  pretended  that  those 
houses  and  lands  ought  by  no  means  to  fall  to  the 
crown,  but  that,  if  it  was  suitable  and  necessary  to 
take  them  from  the  religious  orders,  they  ought  to 
revert  to  the  descendants  or  representatives  of  the 
original  founders  and  benefactors*  It  was  soon 
wen  that  England,  which  had  been  long  tranquil 
and  patient  under  many  iniquities,  was  likely 
tj  become  once  more  the  scene  of  insurrection  and 
civil  war.  In  the  month  of  October  the  commons 
of  lincolnshire,  being  assembled  touching  certain 
subsidies  to  be  paid  to  the  king,  suddenly,  as  if 
animated  by  one  spirit,  took  up  arms  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty  thousand  men,  forcing  certain  lords 
and  gentlemen  to  be  their  leaders,  and  to  swear  to 
their  articles.  Such  as  refused  they  threw  into 
prison,  and  a  few  they  killed.  Among  the  latter 
^aa  a  certain  priest,  chancellor  to  John  Longland, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  a  very  unpopular  prelate.  The 
king  sent  a  great  force  against  these  rebels,  under 
the  command  of  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury,  Kent, 
Rutland,  and  Huntingdon,  and  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk; the  last  having  the  highest  authority. 
Suffolk  found  the  insurrection  so  formidable,  that, 

•  Stale  Papers* 


instead  of  fighting,  he  was  glad  to  negotiate ;  and 
even  the  king  himself,  furious  as  he  was,  eeems  to 
have  been  more  willing  to  rely  on  his  pen  than  on 
his  sword.  In  reply  to  Suffolk,  who  demanded 
what  were  their  grievances,  the  men  of  Lincoln- 
shire presented  a  list  of  six  articles  of  complaint,  the 
chief  of  which  were — the  sudden  suppression  of 
the  monasteries,  "  whereby  the  service  of  God  is 
not  only  diminished,  but  also  the  pooralty  of  your 
realm  be  unrelieved,  and  many  persons  be  put 
from  their  livings,  and  left  at  large,  which  we 
think  is  a  great  hindrance  to  the  common  wealth : 
the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  Uses"  (by  which  per- 
sons who  formerly  had  only  the  use  of  their  lands, 
and  thus  were  dependent  on  the  feoffees,  were  con- 
verted into  the  legal  possessors  of  the  soil*),  *^  be- 
cause we  think  that,  by  the  said  act,  we  be  clearly 
restrained  of  our  liberties,  in  the  declaration  of  our 
wills,  concerning  our  lands,  as  well  for  the  payment 
of  our  debts,  for  doing  of  his  grace  service,  as  for 
helping  and  relieving  of  our  children :"  that  the 
fifteenth  voted  by  parliament,  and  the  forcing 
them  to  pay  fourpence  for  a  beast,  and  twelve- 
pence  for  every  twenty  sheep,  "  was  an  importu- 
nate charge  to  them,  considering  their  poverty,  and 
that  the  sheep  and  cattle  in  Lincolnshire  were 
utterly  decayed  and  gone:'*  that  his  grace  had 
taken  into  his  council  *'  such  personages  as  be  of 
low  birth  and  small  reputation,  which  have  pro- 
cured the  premises,  most  especial  for  their  singular 
lucre  and  advantage ;  the  which  we  suspect  to  be 
the  Lord  Cromwell  and  Sir  Richard  Rich,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Augmentations:"  that  the  king's 
taking  the  tenths  and  first-fruits  was  improper : 
and,  finally,  that  they,  his  true  subjects,  were 
grieved  "  that  there  be  divers  bishops  of  England 
of  his  grace's  late  promotion  that  have  subverted 
the  faith  of  Christ,  as  we  think,  which  are,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  Bishop  of  St. 
David's,  and  the  Bishop  of  Dublin.  And  in  espe- 
cial, as  we  think,  the  beginning  of  all  the  trouble  of . 
this  realm,  and  the  great  exactions  that  hath  been 
taken  of  your  poor  commonalty,  have  risen  by  the 
occasion  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  by  whose  oficers 
and  by  other  of  the  Lord  Cromwell's  servants,  a 
great  rumour  and  noise  is  risen ;  and  the  common 
voice  is,  that  such  jewels,  plate,  and  other  orna- 
ments of  our  parish  churches  which  we  occupy  in 
the  service  and  honour  of  God,  should  be  taken 
from  us,  and  spoiled  in  like  manner  and  fashion 
as  the  houses  of  religion  hath  been."t 

By  entertaining  the  proposal  of  a  redress  of 
grievances ;  by  forwarding  their  petition  to  court ; 
and  by  giving  them  fair  promises,  Suffolk  stayed 
the  first  dangerous  fury  of  the  insurgents,  gained 
time,  and  promoted  dissensions  among  them ;  so 
that  when  Henry  took  up  the  pen  to  answer  them, 
he  was  enabled  to  do  so  in  a  high  tone.  "  The 
king,"  says  an  historian,  who  lived  in  servile  times, 
"  had  a  spirit  befitting  his  greatness ;  and,  per- 
ceiving them  to  shrink,  could  not  dissemble  the 
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rage  he  had  conceived  at  the  prefnimption  of  this 
rascally  rout,  that  durst  capitulate  with  their 
sovereign,  and  seek  to  curb  the  unlimited  power 
of  kings.*'*  Henry's  answer  **  to  the  petitions  of 
the  traitors  and  rebels  in  Lincolnshire"  has  been 
preserved;  and  a  most  characteristic  document 
it  is! 

"  First,"  saith  this  prince  of  a  most  royal  cou- 
rage, *'  we  begin  and  make  answer  to  the  fourth 
and  sixth  articles,  because  upon  them  dependeth 
much  of  the  rest  concerning  choosing  of  counsellors. 
I  never  have  read,  heard,  nor  known  that  princes, 
counsellors,  and  prelates  should  be  appointed  by 
rude  and  ignorant  common  people ;  nor  that  they 
were  persons  meet  or  of  ability  to  discern  and 
choose  meet  and  sufficient  counsellors  for  a  prince. 
How  presumptuous  then  are  ye,  the  rude  commons 
of  one  shire — and  that  one  of  the  most  brute  and 
beastly  of  the  whole  realm,  and  of  least  experience 
— ^to  find  fault  with  your  prince  for  the  electing  of 
his  counsellors  and  prelates ;  and,  to  take  upon, 
contrary  to  God*s  law,  and  man's  law,  to  rule  your 
prince,  whom  ye  are  bound  by  all  laws  to  obey 
and  serve,  with  both  your  lives,  lands,  and  goods, 
and  for  no  worldly  cause  to  withstand ;  the  con- 
trary whereof  you,  like  traitors  and  rebels,  have 
attempted,  and  not  like  true  subjects  as  ye  name 
yourselves!  As  to  the  suppression  of  religious 
houses  and  monasteries,  we  will  that  ye,  and  all 
our  subjects  should  well  know  that  this  is  granted 
us  by  all  the  nobles,  spiritual  and  temporal,  of  this 
our  realm,  and  by  all  the  commons  of  the  same,  by 
act  of  parliament;  and  not  set  forth  by  any  coun- 
sellor or  counsellors,  upon  their  mere  will  and 
phantasy,  as  ye  full  falsely  would  persuade  our 
realm  to  believe.  And  where  ye  alleged  that  the 
service  of  God  is  ^uch  thereby  diminished,  the 
truth  thereof  is  contrary ;  for  there  be  no  houses 
suppressed  where  God  was  well  served,  but  where 
most  vice,  mischief,  and  abomination  of  living  was 
used ;  and  that  doth  well  appear  by  their  own  con- 
fessions, subscribed  with  their  own  hands,  in  the 
time  of  visitations.  And  yet  were  suffered  a  great 
many  of  them,  more  than  we  by  the  act  needed,  to 
stand ;  wherein  if  they  amend  not  their  living,  we 
fear  we  have  more  to  answer  for  than  for  the  sup- 
pression of  all  the  rest."  In  the  same  tone  he 
gave  a  most  absolute  refusal  to  all  the  other  de- 
mands of  the  petitioners,  telling  them  to  repent  of 
their  foolish  and  traitorous  demeanours,  nor  ofifend 
any  more  their  undoubted  king  and  natural  prince, 
who  had  always  showed  himself  most  loving  unto 
them;  to  deliver  up  their  ringleaders  and  the 
provokers  of  this  mischief;  and  to  submit  their 
own  persons  to  such  condign  punishment  as  he  and 
his  nobles  should  think  they  merited.  "  For 
doubt  ye  not  else,  that  we  and  our  nobles  can  nor 
will  suSer  this  injury  at  your  hand,  unrevenged,  if 
ye  give  not  place  to  us  of  sovereignty,  and  show 
yourselves  as  bound  en  and  obedient  subjects,  and 
no  more  to  intermeddle  yourselves  from  hence- 
forth with  the  weighty  affairs  of  the  realm— the 
•  Biihop  Ck)dwim 


direction  whereof  only  appertaineth  to  us,  your 
king,  and  such  noblemen  and  counsellors  as  we 
list  to  elect  and  choose,  to  have  the  ordering  of  the 
same."  And  he  ends  by  requiring  them  to  deliver 
up  into  the  hands  of  his  lieutenants  no  fewer  than 
one  hundred  persons,  to  be  punished  according  to 
their  demerits,  at  his  will  and  pleasure.* 

A  few  days  later  the  king  again  addressed  the 
rebels  in  Lincolnshire.  He  tells  them  that  he  had 
been  informed  that,  upon  the  reading  of  his  pro- 
clamation carried  to  them  by  one  of  his  heralds-at- 
arms,  they  had  expressed  their  penitence  to  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  appearing  to  be  most  sorry 
and  heavy  in  heart,  lamenting  their  heinous 
offences,  and  detesting  and  cursing  all  those  pe^ 
sons  that,  with  their  most  fisdse  and  untruere  porte 
and  suggestions,  had  brought  them  into  this 
miserajsle  state  and  condition  of  rebellion.  He 
assures  them,  that  in  any  other  Christian  country 
their  offences  would  have  drawn  down  such  extre- 
mity of  punishment,  that  not  only  they,  but  also 
their  wives  and  children  would  have  been  exter- 
minated by  sword  and  fire ;  but  that  he,  consider- 
ing the  great  danger  that  might  ensue  to  their 
souls,  if  he  thus  burnt  and  butchered  them,  had 
forced  himself  to  temper  justice  with  mercy. 
However  penitent  they  might  be,  a  vast  number  of 
the  insurgents  had  still  kept  together.  He  there- 
fore enjoins  them,  for  a  token  of  hearty  repentance, 
in  peaceable  sort  to  leave  all  other  their  weapons  in 
the  market-place  of  the  city  of  Lincoln,  to  be  there 
received  by  persons  properly  appointed  by  his 
council ;  and  he  concludes  by  teUing  them,  that  if 
they  failed  in  so  doing,  or  continued  one  day  longer 
in  arms,  he  would  execute  all  extremities  against 
them,  their  wives,  and  children,  without  mercy ;  to 
the  most  terrible  and  fearful  example  of  all  others 
while  the  world  shall  endure  hereafter.f  The 
insurgents,  however,  did  not  disperse  till  the 
30th  of  October;  and  before  they  retired  to  their 
homes  a  fierce  rebellion  broke  out  beyond  the 
Trent.  Of  the  men  of  Lincolnshire,  fifteen  victims 
were  given  up  to  satisfy  the  royal  vengeance. 
Among  these  were  holy  Dr.  Makerel,  the  prior 
of  fiarlings,  or  Oxley,  and  Captain  Cobbler,  the 
chief  leader,  who  is  said  by  some  historians  to 
have  been  the  prior  himself,  though  it  is  conjec- 
tured, from  a  contemporary  paper,  that  the  real 
name  of  this  Captain  Cobbler  was  Melton.}  These 
men  were  respited  for  a  season,  but  they  were 
afterwards  executed  as  traitors  with  the  usual 
barbarity.  But  Henry's  thirst  of  blood  grew  with 
his  years.  On  the  9th  of  October  a  priest  and  a 
butcher  were  hanged  at  Windsor  by  martial  law, 
for  words   spoken  about    the    insurgents.      The 

*  State  Papers.— This  remnrkable  paper  is  alluded  to  bv  Lord 
Herbert,  and  given  at  length  by  Hall.  It  is  printed  ia  the  volume 
of  the  State  Papers  flrom  the  ininme,  corrected  by  Lord  Cromwell* 
which  zemains  amons  the  miscellaneous  papers  in  the  Chapter 
House.  Tlie  hand  and  style  of  the  king  are  most  visible  in  the  com- 
position. 

t  Sute  Papers.  The  minute  of  this  proclamation.  In  the  hand- 
writing of  Wriothesley,  then  only  clerk  of  the  signet,  though  he  fre- 
qnently  officiated  as  the  king's  secretary,  ia  prMerrod  inthe  Chapter 
Honse. ' 

t  Note  by  the  editor  of  State  Papers. 
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butcher  wished  the  good  fellows  in  Lincolnshire  to 
have  the  meat  on  his  stall,  rather  than  sell  it  at 
such  price  as  he  was  offered :  the  priest,  who  was 
standing  by,  likewise  wished  them  to  have  it,  for 
he  said  that  they  had  need  of  it  At  the  same  time, 
Dr.  Mallet,  who  had  heen  chaplain  to  the  late 
Queen  Catherine,  was  summarily  executed  at 
Chelmsford,  in  Essex,  for  some  words  spoken  to 
the  like  effect*  Meanwhile  the  insurrection  north 
of  the  Trent  spread  from  Yorkshire  into  Durham, 
Northumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire ; 
and  nothing  seemed  wanting  hut  a  proper  leader, 
and  courage  and  resolution  in  the  nohlemen  and 
gentry,  to  overthrow  this  most  tyrannical  govern- 
ment Henry  was  greatly  alarmed ;  but  he  told 
Wriothesley  that  he  would  rather  sell  all  his  plate 
than  fail  to  subdue  these  traitors,  *^  in  such  sort 
that  all  others  should  take  warning  by  their 
example;"  and,  in  fact,  he  was  so  poor  at  the 
time,  that  he  was  obliged  to  order  Cromwell  to  go 
to  the  jewel-house  in  the  Tower,  and  take  there- 
from as  much  plate  as  he  thought  could  possibly 
be  spared,  and  have  it  coined  immediately ;  as 
also  to  try  what  sums  might  be  borrowed  in  his 
name;  ^*  and  with  all  men  to  shift  and  manage  to 
tbe  best  of  his  power ;  so  that  he  might,  besides 
these  8um«,  have  a  convenient  furniture,  whatso- 
ever might  happen."t  "  His  grace,"  continues 
the  letter,  **  appeareth  to  fear  much  this  matter, 
especially  if  he  should  want  money ;  for,  in  the 
Lord  Darcy,  hia  grace  told  me,  he  had  no  great 
tnut  And  his  grace  would  have  this  matter  for 
money  well  followed ;  for  there  resteth,  with  you, 
all  our  hope." 

Some  money  was  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
who  was  now  at  Newark,  and  who  made  a  good 
use  of  it  in  buying  over  some  of  the  ringleaders, 
and  in  exciting  jealousies  and  dissensions  among 
the  ignoraot  insurgents.  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
was  constituted  the  king's  lieutenant  north  of 
Trent ;  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  dispatched 
into  Yorkshire  with  the  Marquess  of  Exeter  and 
an  army  of  five  thousand  men. .  Including  all  the 
forces,  there  was  a  regular  army  of  about  ten 
thousand  men  in  the  field ;  but  the  rebels  at  one 
time  were  estimated  at  forty  thousand,  being  under 
the  nominal  command  of  Robert  Aske,  a  gentleman 
of  Yorkshire,  who  was  not  destitute  either  of  talent 
(>r  of  energy.  These  men  of  the  North  had  given 
a  religious  character  to  their  rising,  and  had  bound 
themselves  by  oath  to  stand  by  each  other  *'  for  the 
lo?e  which  they  bore  to  Almighty  God,  his  faith, 
the  holy  church,  the  king's  person  and  the  persons 
of  the  nobility,  to  expel  all  villain  blood  and  evil 
counsellors  from  the  privy  council,  not  for  any 
private  profit,  nor  to  do  displeasure  to  any  private 
person,  nor  to  slay  or  murder  through  envy,  but 
for  the  restitution  of  the  church  and  the  suppression 
of  heretics  and  their  opinions."     They  painted  on 

4  Utt«t  fram  Wrioibesley.  f apeneribed. «  To  Uie  Right  Hoooar- 
tUc  And  nj  flioipiUr  good  Lonl,  my  Lord  Privy  Seal  (Cromwf  11). 
J«  kiufe,  kattfir  thy  lifi."  It  Is  merely  diited  Windior,  thU  Wed- 
>c«Uf  BoralnK.   TIm  or%iBal  U  io  the  Clupter  House. 


their  banners  the  figure  of  Christ  in  his  agony ; 
they  wore  upon  their  sleeves  the  emblem  of  the 
five  wounds  of  the  Saviour,  with  the  name  of 
Jesus ;  and  they  called  their  march  "  The  Pilgrim- 
age of  Grace."  Wherever  they  advanced  they 
restored  the  monks  and  nuns  to  their  houses ;  and 
by  tremendous  threats  they  compelled  the  people 
to  take  their  oaths  and  join  their  ranks.  Every 
man  was  summoned  to  be  at  a  place  of  ren- 
dezvous at  a  fixed  hour  and  in  his  best  array, 
as  he  would  answer  fur  it  before  the  High 
Judge  at  the  day  of  doom,  as  he  would  avoid 
the  pulling  down  of  his  house,  the  loss  of  his 
goods,  and  the  destruction  of  his  body.  The  cities 
of  Hull,  York,  and  Pontefract  admitted  the  Pilgrims 
of  Grace,  and  took  the  vows.  The  lords  Darcy, 
Lumley,  Latimer,  and  Neville,  together  with 
Edward  Lee,  Archbishop  of  York,  with  a  vast 
number  of  the  knights  and  gentlemen  of  the 
northern  counties,  joined  the  insurgents ;  but  this 
circumstance  of  the  tremendous  threats  favoured 
their  pleading  afterwards  that  they  had  done  so 
upon  compulsiou.  The  undisciplined  host  was 
amenable  to  no  authority,  and  there  arose  many 
conflicting  opinions  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  con- 
ducting dieir  campaign.  It  is  also  very  evident 
that  some  of  their  chiefs  were  already  bought  by 
Suffolk,  for  there  was  much  difference  of  opinion 
and  contention  in  the  camp.  '^  It  appeareth," 
writes  Wriothesley,  "  that  they  will  fall  to  talking, 
and,  if  the  rest  take  that  way,  it  will  not  be  long 
ere  one  pair  of  light  legs  will  be  wordi  five  pair  of 
hands  to  them.  .  .  .  The  passages  at  Nottingham 
and  Newark  are  securely  fortified,  so  that  the 
rebels  may  be  certainly  kept  on  that  side,  and  so 
enforced  shortly  to  disperse  or  to  eat  their  fingers." 
When  they  moved  upon  Doncaster  they  were 
checked  by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  had  drawn  out  a  strong  battery  of 
cannon  in  front  of  the  town.  The  royal  army, 
however,  readily  agreed  to  an  armistice,  during 
which  the  insurgents  named  delegates,  who  laid 
their  demands  before  the  king,  who,  in  the  mean 
time,  had  sent  more  money  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.* 
The  king  also  dispatched  the  lord  admiral  Howard 
and  other  soldiers  and  statesmen  to  the  north,  with 
most  elaborate  instructions  as  to  the  way  in  which 
they  were  to  proceed  with  the  rebels.  They  were 
particularly  charged  to  withdraw  all  fear  of  punish- 
ment from  the  Lord  Darcy  and  the  rest  of  the 
nobility  that  had  joined  the  people ;  to  offer  them 
safe  conducts  for  the  present,  and  a  free  pardon 
for  the  future,  "  provided  only  that  they  would,  in 
their  deeds,  show  themselves  ready  and  willing  to 
do  all  things  that  might  tend  to  the  repairing  of 
his  grace's  honour,  which,  amongst  his  foreign 
enemies,  would  be  touched  by  this,  their  insurrec- 
tion."t 
The  paper  presented  by  the  Northern  delegates 

*  The  sum  sent  at  this  time  amounted  to  about  ten  thousand  pounds, 
and  Wriothesley,  in  the  name  of  the  kinR.  thanked  Cromwelf  for  the 
"  great  labours  and  travails"  he  had  taken  in  the  getting  of  this  toge- 
Umt.— State  Papers. 
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was  longer  than  that  which  had  been  acnt  up  by 
the  men  of  Lincolnshire,  but  the  chief  grounds  of 
complaint  were  the  same  in  both.  The  most 
striking  of  the  additional  clauses  (to  some  of  which 
Henry  deigned  not  to  reply)  w^ere  that  the  heresies 
of  Wycliff,  Huss,  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  others, 
should  be  rooted  out,  and  that  all  heretical  books 
whatsoever  should  be  utterly  destroyed, — that  the 
supremacy  of  the  church,  inasmuch  as  related  to 
the  care  of  souls,  should  be  restored  to  the  pope, 
who  should  have  the  consecration  of  bishops,  with 
the  first-fruits  and  tenths,  a^  formerly, — ^that  the 
Lady  Mary  should  be  declared  legitimate,  and  the 
statutes  to  the  contrary  annulled, — that  the  pains 
and  penalties  against  such  as  kept  hand-guns  and 
cross-bows  should  be  repealed,  unless  used  in  the 
king's  parks  and  forests  upon  bis  royal  deer, — 
that  parliament  should  be  restored  to  its  ancient 
privileges,  and  that  the  manner  of  conducting  the 
elections  of  knights  of  the  shire  and  members  for 
boroughs  should  be  reformed, — that  the  cruel 
statute  of  treason  for  words  spoken  should  be 
abrogated,  and  that  the  common  law  should  be 
used  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  his  grace's  reign. 
Henry  himself  dictated  the  answer.  Touching 
the  maintenance  of  the  faith,  he  says,  he  marvels 
not  a  little  that  ignorant  people  like  them  should 
go  about,  or  take  upon  them  to  instruct  him, 
*' who  something  had  been  noted  to  be  learned." 
As  for  the  maintenance  of  the  church,  this  was  so 
general  a  proposition  that,  without  distinctions 
made  as  to  which  was  the  real  and  true  church,  no 
man  could  answer  it ;  but  he  told  them  that,  mean 
what  church  they  might,  it  pertained  not  to  them, 
the  commons,  to  meddle  in  the  matter,  and  that 
he  could  not  but  reckon  it  a  great  unkindness  and 
uunaturalness  in  them  to  prefer  that  a  churl  or  two 
should  enjoy  the  property  of  the  monasteries  in 
support  of  vicious  and  abominable  lives,  rather 
than  that  he,  their  prince,  should  have  the  profits, 
for  the  support  of  his  extreme  charges  incurred  in 
their  defence.  Touching  the  laws,  he.  told  them 
that  blind  men  were  no  judges  of  colours ;  that  it 
could  be  clearly  proved  there  never  were  so  many 
wholesome,  commodious,  and  beneficial  laws ;  and 
that  it  was  absurd  in  them  to  think  that,  after 
being  so  long  a  king,  he  did  not  know  better  than 
when  he  came  first  to  the  throne  what  was  for  the 
common  good  and  what  was  not.  The  men  in  his 
council,  he  said,  were  good  men, — just  and  true 
executors  both  of  God's  laws  and  his.  It  is  true 
that  they  were  not  all  of  noble  birth,  but  no  more 
were  the  councillors  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
left  him  by  his  father,  who  were  mostly  "  scant 
well-bom  gentlemen,  of  no  great  lands,  and  the 
rest  lawyers  and  priests."  In  the  end,  he  told 
them  that  the  greatest  concession  be  could  make 
was,  to  pardon  them  their  rebellion  upon  their 
delivering  up  to  him  "  ten  of  their  ringleaders  and 
provokers,  such  as  he  should  name  and  appoint."* 

•  State  Pftperi ;  from  a  fair  copv  preienred  in  the  Chapter  Home. 
The  letter  is  supposed  to  be  ia  the  haudwriting  of  Sir  Ralph  Saddler, 
^«k  thero  are  a  lew  minote  oorrecUoni  ia  the  klog't  head. 


The  insurgents  rejected  these  tenns,  and  kept 
the  field ;  nor  did  the  royal  army  consider  itself 
strong  enough  to  hazard  a  battle.  Henry  was  put 
to  his  straits  in  order  to  send  six  thousand  pounds 
more  to  the  north ;  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and 
the  lord  admiral  were  ordered  to  look  after  and 
fortify  the  fords  of  the  Don,  the  works  at  Notting- 
ham, and  the  bridges  and  fords  there.  By  this 
time  it  was  the  21st  of  November;  the  weather 
was  cold  and  stormy,  and  the  rebels  began  to  feci 
an  anxiety  to  return  to  their  agricultural  labours. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  however,  was  again  glad  to 
negotiate,  and  he  made  more  promises  thao  the 
king  would  ratify;  for  Henry  thought  that  his 
honour  would  be  much  touched  if  he  granted  thcra 
a  free  pardon,  and  he  showed  great  ill-hmnour  to 
the  duke.  The  insurgents  now  became  furious, 
and  the  royal  army  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  the 
south  of  the  Don  and  the  Trent.  At  one  moment 
the  court  was  greatly  alarmed  lest  the  insurgents 
should  cross  the  Trent,  and  "  corrupt  or  oppress 
and  spoil"  the  subjects  in  the  south ;  and  but  for 
a  sudden  rising  of  the  river,  and  the  precaution 
taken  of  fortifying  the  bridges,  it  appears  that  this 
would  have  happened.  At  last  Norfolk  was  autho- 
rised to  give  such  assurances  to  the  rebels  as 
induced  them  to  separate;  and  the  king  wrote 
gracious  letters  to  his  "  trusty  and  well-Wovcir* 
Captain  Aske,  Lord  Darcy,  and  others,  expressing 
his  earnest  desire  to  see  and  converse  with  them, 
trusting  that  they  were  in  heart  repentant,  and 
that  he  should  have  cause  to  reward  them  for  their 
fidelity.  They  were  both  wise  enough  to  decline 
the  invitation ;  but  Aske,  it  should  seem,  really 
undertook  to  oppose,  if  not  to  betray  his  party.* 
Though  Henry  did  not  give  his  subjects  in  the 
north  credit  for  much  wisdom,  they  were  keen 
enough  to  see  that  he  had  no  intention  whatever 
of  keeping  his  promises,  and  that  he  was,  on  the 
contrary,  artfully  devising  means  by  which  he 
might  glut  his  revenge. 

A.D.  1537. — As  early  as  the  23rd  of  January 
bills  and  scrolls  were  stuck  up,  by  night,  upon  the 
church  doors,  containing  these  woi3s: — "Com- 
mons, be  ye  true  among  yourselves,  and  stick  one 
to  another,  for  the  gentlemen  have  deceived  you ; 
but  yet,  if  need  be,  ye  shall  lack  no  captains." 
In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  to  produce  a  luke- 
warmness  or  desire  of  division  among  the  people, 
they  met  in  arms  in  the  beginning  of  Februarj'. 
But  most  of  their  leaders  had  bargained  to  betray 
them ;  the  royal  army  was  reinforced,  and  admitted 
into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and,  after  failing  in 
three  or  four  sieges  of  towns  or  castles,  the  insur- 
gents were  disheartened  and  again  dispersed ; 
every  man  doubting  of  the  good  faith  of  his  captain, 
and  looking  only  to  the  preservation  of  his  own  life. 
The  Lord  Darcy,  Robert  Aske,  and  most  of  the 
original  leaders,  not  excepting  those  who  Imd 
betrayed  the  cause,  were  taken,  sent  to  Ix)udon, 
and  there  ordered  for  execution  as  traitors  in  the 
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month  of  June.*  The  king^'s  banner  was  unfolded ; 
martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  all  the  northern 
counties ;  and  Henry  wrote  minute  instructions  to 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  fearing  that  that  nobleman 
might  be  too  lenient.  "  Our  pleasure  is,"  saith 
the  king,  *'that  before  you  shall  close  up  our 
fi%id  banner  again,  you  shall  in  any  wise  cause  such 
dreadful  execution  to  be  done  upon  a  good  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  every  town,  village,  and 
hamlet  as  have  offended  in  this  rebellion,  as  well  by 
the  hanging  them  up  in  trees  as  by  the  quartering  of 
them,  and  the  setting  of  their  head  and  quarters  in 
every  town,  great  and  small,  and  in  all  such  other 
places,  as  Uiey  may  be  a  fearful  spectacle  to  all 
other  hereafter  that  would  practise  any  like  matter, 
which  ve  require  you  to  do,  without  pity  or  respect, 
according  to  our  former  letters.^t  The  monks 
had  stood  too  conspicuously  foremost  in  the  van  to 
escape  his  vengeance ;  and  after  naming  some  of 
them  whom  he  wishes  to  be  sent  up  to  him  with 
ftll  speed,  he  adds,  —  **And  forasmuch  as  all 
these  troubles  have  ensued  by  the  solicitations  and 
traitorous  conspiracies  of  the  monks  and  canons  of 
those  parties  (parts),  we  desire  and  pray  you,  at 
your  repair  to  Sawley,  Hexham,  Newminster,  Lan- 
nercost,  St.  Agatha,  and  all  such  other  places  as  have 
made  any  manner  of  resistance,  or  in  anywise  con- 
spired, or  kept  their  houses  with  any  force  since  the 
appointment  at  Doncaster,  you  shall,  without  pity 
or  circumstance,  now  that  our  banner  is  displayed, 
cause  all  the  monks  and  canons  that  be  in  anywise 
feulty  to  be  tied  up  without  further  delay  or  cere- 
mony, to  the  terrible  example  of  others,  wherein  we 
think  you  shall  do  unto  us  high  service."  J  "  When 
the  North  had  been  converted  into  a  shambles, 
and  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Tweed,  the  Tyne, 
the  Tees,  the  Don,  and  the  Trent  were  loathsome 
with  the  number  of  ghastly  heads  and  reeking 
members,  a  pardon  was  proclaimed ;  and  the  king 
felicitated  himself  and  his  ministers  on  the  whole- 
i')me  vigour  of  government.  But  the  persecution 
of  the  monks  continued ;  and  Henry  wrote  to  the 
Earl  of  Surrey  and  others,  in  the  north,  that  they 
must  with  good  dexterity  charge  all  the  monks 
there  with  grievous  offences,  thereby  to  try  their 
minds,  and  see  whether  they  would  not  conform 
themselves  gladly  to  his  will  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  and  go  to  the  other  houses  of  their  coat 
appointed  for  them,  or  else  receive  the  secular 
habit  § 

It  is  now  time  to  allude  to  Cardinal  Pole7  the 
man  that  threw  the  greatest  bitterness  into  the  cup 

*  TkcT  were  atUioied  in  the  Coort  of  the  Lord  IIii;h  Steward. 
L<«d  DarcT  wm  sot  sent  back  ftom  London,  btit  waa  executfd  at 
Tii»«T  Hill:  Aake  waa  wnt  down  to  York,  and  esMnted  theru  ; 
(^«ublc  toffexed  at  Hull;  Lord  HusMy  at  Lincoln )  and  other 
if^fn  of  l^M  name  at  other  places. 

t  State  Paprra. 

I  Suie  Papera.— Tlie  pleasing  proapect  of  Wood  did  not  blind  the 
uox  to  the  ehama  of  eonSacatlon  aud  forfeiture.  In  th«  same  letter 
to  NorMk.  he  my,—"  We  deaite  a  ad  pray  you  to  have  (rood  respect 
to  tSp  cuiMrTvalioQ  of  the  land*  and  goods  of  ull  surh  iis  phull  be  now 
•^t'tird.  that  we  nay  hate  them  in  safety,  to  be  given,  if  we  shall  be 
»  <i»po^  to  siich  persons  as  have  truly  served  us;  Ibr  we  be 
ts-wmM  tbat  tlirre  were  amongst  them,  divers  freeholders  and  rich 
aeo.alkiM  lands  and  goods  wHl  looked  uulowtll  reward  othrrs 
»eli.  th•^  with  their  traUis.  have  deserved  die  same." 

I  *uie  Paper*. 
VOL.  II. 


of  the  absolute  Henry,  and  that  recorded  his  infamy 
in  strains  of  eloquence  which  the  world  could  not 
forget  Reginald  Pole  was  the  son  of  Sir  Richard 
Pole,  by  Margaret,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  daughter 
to  George,  Duke  of.  Clarence,  the  unfortunate 
brother  of  Edward  IV.  He  was  thus  second  cousin 
to  the  king,  and  Henry,  allowing  the  claim  of  con- 
sanguinity, and  being  charmed  with  the  abilities 
of  his  young  relative,  patronised  and  protected 
him,  allowing  him  a  handsome  pension,  upon 
which  he  studied  and  lived  a  considerable  number 
of  years  in  the  universities  of  France  and  Italy. 
The  king  had  been  disposed  to  confer  upon  him 
the  richest  promotion  in  his  dominions,  but  he 
exacted  in  return  that  the  eloquent  churchman 
should  defend  his  divorce  from  Catherine,  his 
assumption  of  supremacy,  and  all  his  other  extreme 
measures ,  and  this  Pole  was  too  high-minded  to 
undertake.  Afler  several  negotiations  they  quar- 
relled outright,  and,  on  Henry's  rupture  with  the 
church,  Pole  declined  all  preferment  in  England, 
and  retiring  to  the  north  of  Italy,  he  assailed  the 
king  both  with  argument  and  most  stinging  invec- 
tive. He  spread  the  infamy  of  the  murder  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  through  all  Europe :  his  great 
work,  entitled  *  De  Unione  Ecclesiastica  (On 
Ecclesiastical  Union),  was  the  best  defence  of  the 
rights  of  the  Romish  church ;  and  even  where  it 
failed  in  argument,  it  touched  the  king  to  the  quick 
by  exposing  the  baseness  and  the  selfishness  of  his 
motives.  Paul  III.  invited  tliis  noble  English 
champion  to  Rome.  For  awhile  Reginald  Pole 
hesitated,  for  he  feared  what  might  befall  his 
friends  and  relatives  in  England ;  but  at  last,  in 
the  end  of  1536,  he  repaired  to  the  Vatican,  entered 
into  the  pope's  service,  and  received  a  cardinal's 
hat.  This  was  at  the  very  moment  that  the  insur- 
rection was  raging  in  the  northern  counties.  The 
pope,  it  appears,  thought  that  this  demonstration 
would  terrify  Henry  into  a  reconciliation  with  the 
church ;  but,  if  it  failed  to  do  this,  the  occasion 
would  be  most  favourable  for  extending  his  protec- 
tion to  the  monks  and  their  party,  and  fur  shaking 
the  king  on  his  throne.  He  named  Cardinal  Pole 
legate  beyond  the  Alps,  and  intrusted  him  with 
extraordinary  powers, — tlie  design  of  which,  un- 
doubtedly, was  to  act  upon  Henry  both  by  per- 
suasion and  by  force,  allied  with  no  small  degree 
of  craft.  Intimidated  by  the  threats  of  his  loving 
cousin  of  England,  who  had  requested  him  to 
arrest  the  cardinal  and  deliver  him  up,  Francis 
refused  to  see  Pole  on  his  passage  through  France, 
and  on  reaching *Cambray  he  was  denied  permis- 
sion to  enter  the  territory  of  the  Empfror  Charles. 
The  cardinal  had  been  supplied  with  money  to  remit 
to  the  insurgents  ;  and  he  was  instructed  to  treat 
with  some  of  the  neighbouring  princes  who  were 
supposed  by  the  court  of  Rome  to  be  likely  to  exert 
themselves  in  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
to  support  the  rebels  in  England,  notwithstanding 
the  dangerous  precedent  that  would  be  thereby 
established  ;  but  the  insiurrection  was  suppressed 
before  Pole  reached  the  frontiers  of  Flanders,  and  he 
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soon  found  that  his  ownpersonVas  in  danger  from 
the  far-reaching  hands  of  Henry,  who  proclaimed 
him  a  traitor,  and  offered  fifty  thousand  crowns  to 
any  man  that  should  bring  him  his  head ;  while 
his  minister,  the  indefatigable  Cromwell,  vowed 
that  he  would  make  the  cardinal  eat  his  own  heart 
through  vexation  I  Pole  was  thus  reduced  to  study 
how  he  should  save  his  own  life ;  and,  being  unable 
to  hold  any  communication  with  England,  or  to  do 
anything  in  behalf  of  the  church,  he  returned  to 
Rome  in  the  month  of  August,  being  followed 
across  the  Alps  by  the  loud  curses  of  the  king.* 

On  the  12th  of  October  Jane  Seymour  gave 
birth,  at  Hampton  Court,  to  a  son,  and  died  twelve 
days  after.f  The  king's  joy  at  having  an  heir 
male  seems  to  have  been  greater  than  his  grief  for 
the  loss  of  his  wife ;  and  the  infant  Edward,  who 
succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  was  immediately 
created  Prince  of  Wales,$  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and 

•  Pole,  Epist.— Bornet. 

f  The  story,  to  lonj;  told  in  all  hiilories,  of  Prince  Edward's  being 
brought  into  the  world  by  means  of  the  Cesarean  operation,  and  by 
the  sacriftce!  of  his  mother's  life,  is  a  complete  fable,  that  seems  to 
have  first  proceeded  ftom  the  fertile  imagination  of  Sanders,  the 
Jesuit  It  was  long  ago  stated  bv  Stripe  and  others,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  official  account  of  her  funeral  in  the  Herald's  office,  and 
has  been  clearly  proved  by  the  learned  editor  of  the  State  Papers, 
that  Jane  Seymour  did  not  die  till  twelve  davs  after  the  birth  of 
Edward.  Her  death  was  owing  to  her  having  been  suffered  to  take 
cold  and  eat  improper  footL— S«e  State  Expert— Dispatch  to  th^  Am. 
basModor  i«  France. 

The  following  letter,  on  the  birth  of  Edward,  was  written  to  Crom- 
well bv  Latimer,  who  had  been  made  Bishop  of  Worcester  about  two 
years  before  i— 

"  Right  honorable,  Salidem  ra  Chrigto  Jetu.  And,  Sir,  here  is  no 
leas  joying  and  rejoicing  in  these  parts  for  the  birth  of  our  prince, 
whom  we  hungered  for  so  lon^.  than  there  was  (I  trow)  inter  vidnot, 
at  the  birth  of  SL  John  Baptist,  as  this  bearer,  Master  Evanee.  can 
tell  you.  Ood  give  us  all  grace  to  yield  due  thanks  to  our  Lord  God, 
God  of  England ;  for  veril)r  he  hath  showed  himself  God  of  England, 
or  rather  an  English  God,  if  we  consider  and  ponder  well  all  his  pro- 
ceedings with  us  from  time  to  time.  He  hath  overcome  all  our  ill- 
ness with  his  exceeding  goodness,  so  that  we  are  now  more  than 
compelled  to  serve  him,  seek  his  slory,  promote  his  word,  if  the 
devil  of  all  devils  be  not  in  us.  Wc  have  now  the  stoop  of  vain 
trusts  and  the  stay  of  vain  expecUtions  ;  let  us  pray  for  his  preserva- 
tkin.  And  I.  for  my  part,  will  wish  that  his  grace  always  have,  and 
even  now  fVom  the  beginning,  governors,  instructors,  end  officers  of 
right  Judgments,  ne  oUimum  ingenium  nm  optim&  educatione  depravelttr. 
But  what  a  great  fool  am  I  I  so,  what  devotion  showeth  many  times 
but  little  discretion.  And  thus  the  God  of  England  be  ever  with  you 
in  all  your  proceedings.  The  19th  of  October,  now  at  Hartlcbury. — 
State  Papert. 

But  the  bishop  was  fairly  beaten  in  this  style  by  the  chancellor. 
At  a  time  when  Prince  Edwanl  was  not  quite  eleven  months  old, 
Audley  oould  not  flud  terms  to  express  his  wonderful  virtues.  The 
following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  he  addresses  to  Cromwell,  whom  he 
beseeches  (o  thank  his  grace  the  king  for  himself  and  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  for  having  had  licence  to  visit  nnd  see  my  lord  prince's  grace : 
*  I  assure  your  lordship  I  never  saw  so  goodly  a  child  of  his  nge.  so 
merry,  so  pleasant,  so  good  and  loving  countenance,  and  so  earnest  an 
eye,  as  it  were  a  sage  judgment  towards  every  person  that  repaireth 
to  his  grace ;  and,  as  it  seemeth  to  me,  thanks  be  to  our  Ix>rd,  his 
grace  inereateth  well  in  the  air  that  he  is  in.  And  albeit  a  little  his 
grace's  flesh  decayeth,  vet  he  shooteth  out  in  length,  and  waxetb  firm 
and  stiff,  and  can  stedfastly  stand,  and  would  advance  himself  to 
move  and  go  if  they  would  suffer  him  ;  bnt,  as  me  seemeth.  they  do 

Jet  best,  considering  his  grace  is  yet  tender,  that  he  should  not  strain 
imself,  ashisown  courage  would  serve  him.  till  he  come  above  a  year 
of  age.  I  was  right  glad  to  undersUnd  there  that  the  king's  majesty 
will  have  his  grace  removed  from  Havering,  now  against  winter  time, 
for  surely  it  seemeth  to  me  that  the  house  will  be  a  cold  house  for 
winter ;  out.  for  summer,  it  is  a  good,  and  a  goodly  air.  I  cannot  com- 
prehend nor  describe  the  goodly,  Uiwardly  qualities  that  is  in  my 
lord  prince's  grace.  He  is  sent  of  Almighty  God  for  all  our  comforts. 
My  daily  and  continual  prayer  is,  and  shall  be,  for  his  good  and  pros- 
perons  preservation,  and  to  make  his  grace  an  old  prince  •,  beseeching 
your  good  lordship  to  render  to  the  king's  majesty  thanks,  in  all  our 
names,  as  is  aixive  said."— S/o/e  Paper). 

t  Such  is  the  common  account  (see  Nicolas.  Synopsis  of  the  Peer- 
age. !•  7)>  Edward,  however,  tells  us  himself,  in  his  Jonraal,  that  he 
was  only  about  to  be  created  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and 
Count  Palatine  of  Chester,  when  his  father  died.  Burnet  (History 
of  the  Reformation)  says  that  Henrv,  towards  the  end  of  his  life, 
designed  to  create  his  son  Prince  of  Wales ;  for  though  he  was  called 
ao,  as  the  heirs  of  this  crown  are,  yet  he  was  not  by  a  formal  creation 
iavested  with  that  dignity.    The  formal  creation  deiigned  by  Henry 


Earl  of  Chester,  his  maternal  uncle,  Edward  Sey- 
mour, being  made  Lord  Beauchamp  and  Earl  of 
Hereford.  "  Then  also  William  Paulet  and  John 
Russell  began  their  races  in  the  lists  of  honour, 
Paulet  being  made  treasurer,  and  Russell  comp- 
troller of  the  king's  household,  and  both  being 
sworn  of  the  privy  council :  neither  was  here  their 
non  ultra^  the  one  being  afterwards  raised  to  Lord 
Treasurer  of  England  and  Marquess  of  Winchester, 
the  other,  Russell,  to  be  Earl  of  Bedford."  These 
latter  promotions,  however,  did  not  take  place  till 
the  next  reign.* 

Meanwhile  "  the  king  continued  much  prone  to 
reformation,  especially  if  anything  might  be  gotten 
by  it.'*t  Nothing  was  more  easy  than  to  prove 
that  all  the  monastic  orders  had  been  engaged  in 
the  late  insurrection ;  and,  as  many  of  the  richest 
abbeys  and  priories  remained  as  yet  untouched, 
there  was  no  want  of  wise  counsellors,  anxious  to 
share  in  the  spoils,  to  recommend  the  suppression 
of  all  of  them.  In  some  cases,  out  of  a  dread  of 
martial  law,  or  what  was  equally  bad,  a  prosecution 
for  high  treason,  the  abbots  surrendered,  gave,  and 
granted  their  abbeys  unto  the  king,  his  heirs  and 
assigns  for  ever ;  but  still  many  replied,  like  the 
Prior  of  Henton  in  Somersetshire,  "  that  they 
would  not  be  light  and  hasty  in  giving  up  those 
things  which  were  not  theirs  to  give,  being  de- 
dicated to  Almighty  God,  for  service  to  be  done  to 
his  honour  continually,  with  other  many  good 
deeds  of  charity  which  be  daily  done  in  their 
houses  to  their  Christian  neighbours."!  These 
recusants  were  treated  with  great  severity.  The 
prisons  were  crowded  with  priors  and  monks,  who 
died  so  rapidly  in  their  places  of  confinement  as  to 
excite  a  dreadful  suspicion. 

Without  waiting  for  a  needless  act  of  parlia- 
ment, the  king  suppressed  many  other  houses,  and 
soon  after,  with  the  full  consent  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  finished  this  business  by  seizing  all  the 
abbeys  without  exception,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
religious  houses,  except  a  very  few,  which  were 
spared  at  the  earnest  petition  of  the  people,  or 
given  up  to  the  representatives  of  their  original 
founders.  Before  proceeding  to  the  final  sup- 
pression, under  pretext  of  checking  the  super- 
stitious worshipping  of  images,  he  had  laid  bare 
their  altars  and  stripped  their  shrines  of  every- 
thing that  was  valuable ;  nor  did  he  spare  the  rich 
coffins  and  the  crumbling  bones  of  the  dead.  At 
the  distance  of  four  hundred  years,  exasperated  at 
that  extraordinary  man's  opposition  to  the  royal 
prerogative,  he  determined  to  have  vengeance  upon 
the  bones  and  relics  of  Thomas  i  Becket.  'The 
martyr's  tomb  was  broken  open,  and,  by  an  insane 
process,  worthy  of  a  Nero  or  a  Caligula,  a  criminal 
information  was  filed  against  him  as  "  Thomas 
Becket,  sometime  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,"  and 
he  was  formally  cited  to  appear  in  court  and 
answer  to  the  charges.    Thirty  days  were  allowed 

seems  to  have  been  a  solerou  coronation  of  his  son,  somewhat  similar 
to  what  took  place  in  the  case  of  Prince  [Henry,  the  eldest  son  of 
Henry  II. 
•  Bishop  Godwin.  f  Ibid.  %  ElU^i  Orig.  Letters. 
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the  saint,  bat  we  need  scarcely  inform  our  readers 
that  his  dishonoured  bones  rested  quietly  at  Can- 
terbary  and  did  not  appear  to  plead  m  West- 
minstcT  Hall.  We  have  repeatedly  noticed  Heniy's 
nice  attention  to  the  forms  of  law  and  justice :  on 
the  present  occasion,  when  Becket  might  have 
been  declared  contumacious,  and  have  had  judg- 
ment passed  against  him  for  default  of  appearance, 
the  king,  by  his  special  grace,  assigned  him  coun- 
sel to  plead  for  nim.  With  due  solemnity  the 
court  opened  its  proceedings  on  the  1 1th  of  June, 
1539.  The  attorney-genial  eloquently  exposed 
the  case  for  the  prosecution ;  and  the  advocates  of 
the  saint,  who  no  doubt  spoke  less  boldly,  were 
heard  in  defence:  and  that  being  over,  sentence 
was  pronounced  that  Becket  had  been  guilty  of 
rebellion,  treason,  and  contumacy ;  that  his  bones 
should  be  burned  as  a  lesson  to  the  living  not  to 
oppose  the  royal  will ;  and  that  the  rich  offerings 
lith  which  many  generations  of  men,  native  and 
foreign,  had  enriched  his  shrine  should  be  for- 
feited to  the  crown  as  the  personal  property  of  the 
traitor.  In  the  month  of  August  Cromwell,  who 
must  have  smiled  at  the  course  pursued,  sent  down 
wme  of  his  commissioners  to  Canterbury,  who 
executed  their  task  so  well  that  they  filled  two 
immense  coffers  with  gold  and  jewels,  each  of 
them  so  heavy  tbat  it  required  eight  strong  men  to 
lift  it.*  "  Among  the  rest  was  a  stone  of  especial 
lustre,  called  the  Royal  of  France,  offered  by 
Louis  VIL,  King  of  France,  in  the  year  11*79, 
together  with  a  great  massy  cup  of  gold,  at  what 
time  he  also  bestowed  an  annuity  on  the  monks  of 
that  church  of  an  hundred  tuns  of  wine.  This 
stone  was  afterwards  highly  prized  by  the  king, 
who  did  continually  wear  it  on  his  thumb.*'t  A 
few  months  after  the  king,  by  proclamation,  stated 
to  his  people,  that,  forasmuch  as  it  now  clearly 
ippears  Thomas  Becket  had  been  killed  in  a  riot 
pToToked  by  his  ovm  obstinacy  and  insolence,  and 
had  been  canonised  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
merely  because  he  was  a  champion  of  that  usurped 
authority,  he  now  deemed  it  proper  to  declare  that 
fee  was  no  saint  whatever,  but  a  rebel  and  traitor 
t)  his  prince,  and  that  therefore  he,  the  king, 
strictly  commanded  that  he  should  not  be  any 
longer  esteemed  or  called  a  saint, — that  all  images 

'ThefoUovinirama 
■'T  MMtreuil  to  Becket'*  striae  the  year  before  its  destrae'tion : — 


refer  to  «  risit  pmid  by  Madame 
I  year  before  its  destraetion : — 
*  Aad  ao  yesterday  the  Matter  of  the  Rolls,  in  the  momiofr.  did 
pfi^nu  her  a  plente9ue  dish  of  fVesh  sturgeon,  and  so,  by  ten  of  the 
c-ork,  the,  her  Kratlewomen.  and  the  said  ambassador,  went  to  the 
^icrriv  vhen  I  abowad  her  Saiot  Thoma^s  shrine,  and  all  such  other 
iMa^vorthyofsaicht;  at  the  which  she  was  not  little  mmvelltd  of 
'V  jnst  rirkti  thereof,  saying  to  be  innumerable,  and  that  if  she  had 
^t  fen  it,  all  the  men  in  th«  world  eoold  never  a  made  her  to 
W«>e  it  Tboa,  oTorlooking  and  viewing  more  than  an  honr,  as 
"vU  t^  shrhie  aa  Thomas's  h(«d,  being  at  both  set  cushions  to  kneel, 
ttd  Uw  prior,  onniog  Saint  Thomas's  bead,  saving  to  her  three  timoss 
'  Tlii«  it  Saint  Thomases  head,"  and  offered  her  to  kiss  it;  but  she 
Bttther  kneckd  norvonld  kias  it«bat  still  viewini^  the  riches  thereof. 
^  •)»  departed,  and  went  to  .her  lodging  to  dinner,  and  after  the 
■ttc  to  enierUiB  her  with  honest  pastimes.  And  about  four  of  the 
wk,  the  Lord  Pliot  did  send  her  a  present  of  ooneys,  capons, 
cW'mbs.  with  divers  fruits,  plenty,  inasmuch  that  she  said,  "  what 
*un  «e  dowHh  so  many  capons?  Let  the  Lord  Prior  come  and 
wip  ««  to  cat  then,  to-morrow  at  dinner,"  and  so  thanked  him 
o«rtU7  fot  the  said  pieient  At  night  she  did  sun  with  the  said 
^absasader.  and  thus  we  remain  in  making  of  good  cheer."— Sfo^e 
'^^^t^^^^'f^ffmFtmmalm  to  Cromwell. 
.  t^fodwu. 


and  pictures  of  him  should  be  destroyed, — and 
that  his  name  and  remembrance  should  be  erased 
out  of  all  books  under  pain  of  his  majesty's  indig- 
nation and  imprisonment  at  his  grace's  pleasure.* 

Other  shrines  had  been  plundered  before,  and 
certain  miraculous  images  and  relics  of  saints  had 
been  broken  in  pieces  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  and  the 
machinery  exposed  by  which  some  of  the  monks 
had  deluded  the  superstitious  people;  but  now 
every  shrine  was  laid  bare,  or,  if  any  escaped,  it 
was  owing  to  the  poverty  of  their  decorations  and 
offerings.  Among  the  rest  of  these  condemned 
images  there  was  a  crucifix  in  South  Wales,  called 
by  the  common  people  David  Darvd  Gatheren, 
which,  according  to  an  ancient  legend  or  prophecy, 
was  one  day  to  fire  a  whole  forest.  It  happened 
at  this  time  that  there  was  one  Forest,  a  friar, 
who,  after  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy,  had  re- 
pented of  the  deed,  and  declared  it  unlawful; 
whereby  he  was  condemned  as  a  relapsed  traitor 
and  heretic.  Hitherto  Henry  had  burned  the  re- 
formers, and  hanged  the  Catholics;  but  on  the 
present  occasion  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
to  make  a  point,  or  to  figure  as  a  mighty  engine  of 
fate  and  a  fulfiller  of  prophecy.  The  miraculous 
image  was  conveyed  from  Wales  to  Smithfield,  to 
serve  as  fuel,  with  fagots  and  other  materials ;  and 
there,  on  the  22nd  of  May  (1539),  the  monk  was 
hanged  up  by  the  armpits,  and  underneath  him  a 
fire  was  made  of  the  image,  wherewith  he  was 
slowly  burned ;  thus,  by  his  death,  making  good 
the  prophecy  that  the  image  should  fire  a  whole 
forest !  There  was  a  pulpit  erected  near  the  stake, 
from  which  Hugh  Latimer,  now  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, preached  a  sermon ;  and  there  was  also  a 
scaffold  in  the  centre,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  Lord  Ad- 
miral Howard,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  (Cromwell), 
and  divers  others  of  the  council,  together  with  Sir 
Richard  Gresham,  lord  mayor,  and  many  citizens 
of  repute,  who  stayed  to  witness  the  frightful  exe- 
cution. By  frequent  spectacles  like  these  was  the 
mind  of  England  brutalised  to  a  degree  scarcely 
ever  seen  before  If 

In  the  final  seizures  of  the  abbeys  and  monas- 

*  WUkins,  Concilia.  The  Protestant  party,  if  we  may  so  call  them, 
had  been  for  some  time  pressing  for  an  exposure  of  coanterfvit 
miracles  and  relics.  In  the  month  of  August  of  the  preceding  year 
we  fiud  Archbishop  Cranmer  writing  these  words  to  Cromwell : 
"  Farther,  because  that  1  have  in  (H^at  suspect  that  Saint  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  his  blood,  in  Christ's  (Hiurch  in  Canterburv.  is  but  a 
feigned  ihiuft*  and  mtide  of  some  red  ochre,  or  of  such  like  matter.  I 
beseech  yuur  lordship  that  Dr.  Lee  and  Dr.  Barbour,  mv  chaplains, 
may  have  the  king's  commission  to  try  and  examine  that  and  all 
other  like  things  there."— Stafe  Fapert. 

t  HalL^Stow. — Godwin.  According  to  Hall,  the  following  bar* 
barons  verses  were  set  up  in  great  letters  upon  the  stake  or  ^lows 
to  which  the  friar  was  bound. — 

David  Darvel  Gatheren, 
As  saith  the  Welshmen. 
Fetched  outlaws  out  of  hell. 

Now  is  he  come,  with  spear  and  shield. 
In  harness  to  burn  in  Smithfield, 
For  in  Wales  he  may  not  dwell. 

And  Forest  the  friar. 

That  obtitinate  liar. 

That  wilftiUy  shall  be  dead. 

In  his  contumacy 

The  eospel  doth  deny 

The  king  to  be  supreme  head. 

3f2 
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tesries  the  richest  fell  first.      After  Canterbury, 
Battle  Abbey;  Merton,  ia  Surrey;  Stratford,  in 
Essex;    Lewes,  in  Sussex;  the  Charter  House, 
the    Black   Friars,    the    Grey   Friars,    and    the 
White  Friars,  in  London,  felt  the  fury  of  the  same 
whirlwind,  which  gradually  blew  over  the  whole 
land,  until  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1540,  all  the 
monastic  establishments  of  the  kingdom  were  sup- 
pressed, and  the  mass  of  their  landed  property 
was  divided  among  courtiers  and  parasites.    The 
gold  and  silver  and  costly  jewels  of  shrines  had 
partly  gone  in  that  direction,  and  had  partly  been 
kept  for  the  king's  use.     The  troubled  fountain  of 
the  Reformation,  it  has    been    said,    sent  forth 
streams— the  one  of  sweet,    the  other  of  bitter 
waters.*     It  is  the  duty  of  an  impartial  historian 
to  dwell  for  a  time  by  the  bitter  streams.  Between 
the  ignorant  zealots  of  the  new  doctrines,  and  the 
rudeness  of  the  men  employed  in  the  suppression, 
who  were  all  most  anxious  for  spoil,  and  who  pro- 
bably cared  little  for  any  form  of  religion,  or  any 
decency   of  worship,   innumerable  works  of  art 
were  destroyed,  and  magnificent    specimens    of 
architecture  were  defaced  and  left  roofless ;  statues 
and  pictures,  many  of  them  the  productions  of 
Italian  masters,  and  which  had,  in  the  eye  of  taste, 
a  sort  of  holiness  independent  of  saints  and  ma- 
donnas,  were  broken  to  pieces  or  burnt.      The 
Mosaic  pavements  of  the  chapels  were  torn  up, 
and  the  same  brutal  hands  smashed  the  painted 
windows,  which  almost  more  than  anything  gave 
beauty  and  glory  to  our  old  abbeys  and  cathedrals. 
The    chiirch-bells  were    gambled  for,   and  sold 
into  Russia  and  other   countries.     Horses  were 
tethered  to  the  high  altar;   cattle  were  kept  in 
stall  in  the  recesses  of  the  shrines  and  in  the 
chapels  ;   and  these,  according  to  good  authority, 
were,  at  times,  the  least  bestial  of  the  occupants. 
The  libraries — of  which  all  the  great  houses  con- 
tained one,  numerously,  if  not  well  stocked,  but 
wherein,  no  doubt,  existed  many  a  book  in  manu- 
script which  we  would  now  willingly  possess — 
were  treated  with  the  greatest  contempt.      And 
here  we  should  wonder  that  the  enlightened  men 
who  promoted  the  Reformation  did  not  interfere, 
were  we  not  convinced  of  the  danger  of  opposing 
the  king's  will,  and  of  the  ruffianly  character  of 
the  persons  to  whom  the  task  of  suppression  and 
destruction  was  committed.     "  Some  books  were 
reserved  to  scour  their  candlesticks,  some  to  rub 
their  boots,  some  sold  to  the  grocers  and  soap- 
boilers,  and  some  sent  over  sea  to  bookbinders, 
not  in  small  numbers,  but  at  times  whole  shipsful, 
to  the  wondering  of  foreign  nations ;  a  single  mer- 
chant purchasing,  at  forty  shillings  a-piece,  two 
noble  libraries  to  be  used  as  grey  paper,  and  such 
as,  having  already  sufficed  for  ten  years,  were  abun- 
dantly enough  (says  the  eye-witness  whose  words 
are  here  quoted)  for  many  years  more."t 

All  the  abbeys  were  totally  dismantled  except  in 
the  cases  where  they  happened  to  be  the  parish 

•  Blont.  Sketch  of  tbe  Rerormatltn  in  GngUnd. 
t  Spelnuua,  Uiitory  and  Faie  of  Sacrilege. 


churches  also ;  as  was  the  case  at  St  Alban's, 
Tewkesbury,  Malvern,  and  elsewhere,  where  they 
were  rescued,  in  part,  by  the  petitions  and  pecu- 
niary contributions  of  the  pious  inhabitants,  who 
were  averse  to  the  worshiping  of  God  in  a  stable. 
Cranmer  and  Latimer  petitioned  the  king  in  some 
cases ;  but,  as  is  proved  by  their  existing  letters, 
they  were  too  dependent  on  the  court  and  too  fear- 
ful of  its  wrath  to  do  very  much.  Latimer  was 
the  bolder  of  the  two  ;  and  even  before  the  final 
dissolution  he  ventured  to  condemn  in  public  the 
practice  which  Henry  had  already  adopted^  of  con- 
verting some  of  the  monasteries  into  stables — con* 
ceiving  it  a  monstrous  thing  that  abbeys,  which 
were  ordained  for  the  comfort  of  the  poor,  should 
be  kept  for  the  king's  horses.  ,'*  What  hast  thou 
to  do  with  the  king's  horses?"  retorted  a  noble 
courtier  of  the  right  stamp.  *'  Horses  be  the 
maintenance  and  part  of  a  king's  honour,  and  also 
of  his  realm,  wherefore,  in  speaking  against  them, 
ye  are  speaking  against  the  king's  honour."* 

The  men  who  had  recommended  the  wholesale 
spoliation  of  the  church  had  represented  it  as  a 
never- failing  fund,  which  would  enable  the  king  to 
carry  on  his  government  with  none,  or  but  the 
slightest  taxes,  and  would  furnish  him  with  the 
means  of  creating  and  supporting  earls,  barons, 
and  knights,  and  of  forming  excellent  institutions 
for  the  promotion  of  industry,  education,  and  reli- 
gion. But,  in  the  event,  the  property  was  squan- 
dered in  a  manner  which  is  scarcely  accountable ; 
and  the  king  had  the  conscience  to  demand  from 
parliament  a  compensation  for  the  expenses  he 
had  incurred  in  reforming  the  religion  of  the 
state ;  and  within  a  year  after  the  completion  of 
his  measures,  the  slavish  parliament  voted  him  a 
subsidy  of  two-tenths  and  two- fifteenths  for  this 
express  purpose.  None  of  the  objects  spoken  of 
were  promoted  by  the  money  of  the  religious 
houses,  always  excepting  the  making  and  support- 
ing certain  noblemen.  Pauperism  increased,  as 
the  whole  body  of  the  poor,  which  had  been  sup- 
ported by  the  monks,  who  had  funds  for  that  pur- 
pose, were  thrown  clamorous  and  desperate,  and 
unprepared  for,  and  unprovided  with,  employ- 
ment, upon  the  wondering  nation,  which  had  not 
before  been  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  evil.  Edu- 
cation declined  most  rapidly ;  the  schools  kept  in 
the  monasteries  were  at  an  end ;  and  other  schools 
and  even  the  universities  were  comparatively  de- 
serted. Religion  was  not  promoted — for  nothing 
but  miserable  stipends  were  given  to  the  preachers, 
and  none  but  poor  and  unlettered  men  would  ac- 
cept the  office.  To  preach  at  St.  Paul's  Cross 
had  been  a  great  object  of  clerical  ambition;  but 
now  there  was  a  difficulty  of  finding  a  sufficient 
number  of  preachers  for  that  duty ;  and  about  four 
years  after  the  final  suppression,  Bonner,  Bishop 
of  London,  wrote  to  Parker,  then  master  of  Corpus, 
importuning  him  to  send  him  some  help  from 
Cambridge ;  and,  not  long  afler,  during  the  short 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  Latimer  said,  ^'  I  think  there 

*  Lalimer'B  Sermons. 
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be  at  this  day  ten  thousand  students  less  than  were 
within  these  twenty  years."  The  rural  parishes 
were  served  by  priests  who  had  scarcely  die  rudi- 
ments of  education.  Following  au  example  set  them 
by  the  king,  who  required  Cromwell  to  give  a 
benefit  to  a  priest  who  was  kept  in  the  royal  ser^ 
vice,  because  he  had  trained  two  hawks  for  his 
majesty's  pastime,  which  flew  and  killed  their 
game  very  well/  the  patrons  of  livii^  gave  them 
to  their  menials  as  wages  or  rewards,— to  their 
gardeners,  to  the  keepers  of  their  hawks  and 
hooods;  or  otherwise  they  let  in  fee  both  glebe 
and  parsonage;  so  that  whoever  was  presented  to 
the  benelioe  would  have  neither  roof  to  dwell 
under,  nor  land  to  live  upon,  being  but  too  happy 
if  his  tithes  affordod  him  a  chamber  at  an  ale- 
bouse,  with  the  worshipful  society  of  the  dicers 
and  drinkers  who  frequented  it.  According  to 
Latimer,  the  parish  priest,  under  these  circum- 
stances, ^uently  kept  an  ale-house  himself— thus 
uniting  the  more  profitable  calling  of  a  tapster  to 
that  of  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  f 

So  completely  were  the  funds  absorbed,  and  so 
greedy  were  the  courtiers  in  keeping  what  they 
cot,  that  no  proper  recompense  was  reserved  for 
Miles  Coverdale  and  his  associates,  who  translated 
and  printed  the  first  complete  English  Bible — the 
greatest  achievement  of  the  age,  and  the  measure 
that  most  cffiectually  promoted  the  Reformation. 
Coverdale  himself  was  left  in  great  poverty ;  and 
the  printers,  in  order  to  cover  their  expenses,  were 
obliged  to  nut  a  high  price  upon  their  copies,  thus 
impeding  Uie  circulation  of  the  book,  and  thwart- 
ing the  wishes  expressed  by  the  king  himself.J 

The  destruction  of  the  monasteries  left  important 
gaps  even  in  the  physical  accommodations  of  the 
people,  which  not  a  pound  sterling  of  the  spoil  was 
devoted  to  fill  up.  They  had  been  hospitals,  in- 
firmaries, and  dispensaries  for  the  poor, 


•  Lrt»«  (fOB  Fitnrmiam  to  Cromwpll,  dated  at  Hampton  Court, 
fe  IJth  Septenber.  1537,  The  whole  pawage  mrrito  quoUtion. 
«Ml  tbv  Mtemntty  of  Uie  tone  mmt  amiue  the  reader. '  •«  My  Lord. 
*«  ihiog  there  is,  that  the  king's  eaid  hichness,  at  my  late  ntort 
ai«7Mr lordship,  willed  me  to  speak  nnto  your  lordship  in;  and 
*(By  man  to  his  frace,  his  Mshness  asked  whether  I  had  remem- 
^fwd  tit*  same  or  not.  which  is,  his  grace  hath  a  priest  that  yearly 
aaUtb  Ills  hawka.  and  this  year  hath  made  him  two,  which  fly  and 
kill  thnr  gmme  very  well,  lo  his  highu«as*s  singular  pleasure  and 
^ti^uuoo:  and  for  the  pain  which  the  said  priest  Uketh  alxjiit 
^«i«e.  his  m^iestv  would  that  be  should  h«ve  one  of  Mr.  Be- 
^»  •  henrHces,  if  there  be  any  nngiven  besidrs  that  which  his  ' 
««•  h»«h  already  giren ;  and  if  there  be  none  of  the  said  lieneHces 
.Vf  l*"*  *****  •**"  y**"  kmlship  should  have  him  in  remembrance. 
[■^t  l»  may  hare  some  other  «hen  It  shall  fkll  roid.  And  thus  the 
t.r,*H!  Trinity  hare  yoar  good  lordship  in  hU  most  blessed  preser- 
uiivnr-^Sla/e  Popart. 

\  Utim#T  s  Sermons^Strype.— Spelman.  Hist,  and  Fate  of  Sa- 
»iicKe.  vith  letters  quoted  therein,  and  by  Leland.— Blunt's  Sketch 

J  TV  foUoving  are  extracts  of  letters  addressed  by  Coverdale  and 
^^iftoB  the  printer  to  Cromwell,  from  Paris,  in  the  year  1538  :— 

The  print  no  doabt,  shall  please  your  gooa  lordship.  The 
T»P^  w  of  the  best  sort  in  France.  The  chaise  certainly  is  gteat ; 
«twnii  •enosthambly  require  yonr  faTonrabte  help  at  this  pre- 


"T  -  r*  r***  nnrnwy  require  yonr  favonrable  help  at  this  pre- 
^^  r*"  «)wlMeTer  that  shall  please  your  good  lordship  to  let  us 

-  Aad  arkersaa  eonr  lordship  hmlh  added  In  certain  inhibitions,  that 
'owbnJship,  and  all  the  kmg*s  most  honourable  council  willeth  no 
*«jww  beneeiyrth  lo  be  put  in  print,  bnt  that  first  it  be  licenseil, 
K  ito  'csKU  by  one  hisbop;  wo  do  moat  humbly  beseech  yonr  loid- 
23  L!?****  V^^  bbhops  thereto,  that  Uiey  may  be  as  ready  to 
^  them,  ss  other  good  men  be  to  put  them  forth.  For  it  is  now 
*r^  yean  tioce  the  bishops'  promise  to  transUte  and  set  forth  the 
ii«lL!ri'*JS  ^  •**• «»  l^mn,  I  pray  Ood  they  may  have. 
Moeh,*  the  dhflrtian  birimpt  havt  mUl  Uimr^tile  Apm. 


vanserais  to  the  wayfarer, — and,  in  the  absence  af 
inns,  the  badness  of  roads,  and  the  thinness  of  the 
population,  their  value  had  been  felt  in  this  re- 
spect both  by  rich  and  poor.  In  many  of  the 
wilder  districts  they  had  served  as  a  nucleus  of 
civilization,  and  sociality  and  hospitality  were  no- 
where to  be  found  but  within  these  walls.  The 
Chancellor  Audley,  who  was  seldom  anxious  to 
stop  the  hand  of  the  spoiler,  and  who  partook 
largely  in  the  spoil,  ventured,  in  a  letter  to  Crom- 
well, to  beg  that  two  of  the  abbeys  might  be  left 
standing  on  this  account ;  "  considering  that  both 
these  houses  be  in  the  end  of  the  shire  of  Essex, 
where  little  hospitality  shall  be  kept,  if  these  be 
dissolved :  for,  aa  for  the  abbey  of  St.  John's,  by 
Colchester,  it  kcketh  water,  and  St.  Osyth^s  Abbey, 
it  standeth  in  the  marshes,  not  very  wholesome,  so 
that  few  will  keep  continual  houses  in  either  of 
them,  unless  it  be  a  congregation,  as  there  be  now. 
There  is  also  twenty  houses,  great  and  small,  dis- 
solved in  the  shire  of  Essex  edready."  The  mer- 
cenary chancellor,  who  was  a  great  vender  of  jus- 
tice, continues,  '*  These  and  many  other  consi- 
derations moveth  me  to  be  a  suitor  for  their  trans- 
lation; and  yet  I  will  not,  nor  mind  in  anywise  to 
move  or  speak  in  this  matter,  otherwise  than  shall 
stand  with  the  king's  pleasure ;  nor,  in  good  faith, 
I  intend  not  to  have  any  particular  advantage  for 
their  standing."  *  These  houses,  like  others  in  path- 
less wilds,  "  had  been  inns  for  the  wayfaring  man» 
who  heard  from  afar  the  sound  of  the  vesper-bell, 
at  once  inviting  him  to  repose  and  devotion,  and 
who  might  sing  his  matins  with  the  morning  star, 
and  go  on  his  way  rejoicing. "t 

Cranmer  deplored  the  wofiil  dissipation  of  the 
church  property,  which  he  would  have  applied  to 
the  uses  of  religion,  education,  and  charity ;  but 
he  had  not  often  the  courage  to  press  this  subject 
with  the  king,  whose  displeasure,  more  easily  ex- 
cited than  ever,  was  equivalent  to  a  death-warrant. 
The  archbishop,  however,  did  what  he  could  with 
safety  to  himself;  and  Henry,  startled  perhaps  by 
a  popular  outcry,  resolved  to  appropriate  a  part  of 
the  spoil  to  the  advancement  of  religion.  Par- 
liament passed  an  act  for  establishing  new  bishop- 
rics, deaneries,  and  colleges,  which  were  to  be 
endowed  with  revenues  raised  on  the  lands  of 
the  monasteries ;  but  it  was  too  late ;  the  money 
and  lands  were  gone,  or  the  king  and  his  ministers 
needed  all  that  remained.  The  number  of  new 
bishoprics  was  reduced  from  eighteen  to  six — 
those  of  Westminster,  Oxford,  Peterborough, 
Bristol,  Chester,  and  Gloucester ;  and  these  were 
so  scantily  endowed  that  they  scarcely  afforded  the 
new  bishops  the  means  of  living!  At  the  same 
time,  fourteen  abbeys  and  priories  were  converted 
into  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches,  with  deans 

*  state  Papere.— Strype*  however,  has  printed  a  letter  from  And- 
ley  to  Cromwell,  asking  for  a  grant  to  himaelf  of  St.  Oeyth's  Abbey, 
but  Cromwell  kept  the  abbey  for  himaelf. 

i  Blunt 

X  Jottrnali.—Stryp6.—Rymer.— Godwin.— Westminster  was  erected 
into  a  bishopric  on  the  17th  of  December,  1540:  Oxford  in  1541; 
Peterborough  in  1541  \  Brutol  in  154S  i  Chestei  in  1543;  and  Glou- 
cester in  1541. 
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and  prebendaries ;  but  the  king  kept  to  himself  a 
part  of  the  lands  which  had  been  attached  to  them, 
and  charged  the  chapters  with  the  obligation  of  con- 
tributing annually  to  the  support  of  the  poor  and 
the  repair  of  the  highways. 

In  order  to  bnng  this  interesting  subject — 
which,  notwrithstanding  its  connexion  with  the 
history  of  religion,  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
political  history  of  the  time— under  one  point  of 
view,  we  have  outrun  several  contemporary  events 
which  we  must  now  take  up. 

Although  the  king  had  overthrown  so  many  of 
the  fundamental  doctrines  and  practices  of  the 
Roman  church,  he  would  allow  no  man  in  his 
dominions  the  right  of  questioning  such  as  in  his 
wisdom  he  had  thought  fit  to  retain ;  and  in  the 
month  of  November,  1538,  only  a  few  days  after  his 
proclaiming  Thomas  &  Becket  a  rebel  and  traitor, 
the  fires  of  Smithfield  again  blazed,  and  a  man 
and  a  woman  were  consumed  in  them  as  Ana- 
baptists. But  in  the  same  -month  there  was  ano- 
ther prosecution  for  heresy,  in  which  the  king 
played  personally  a  more  conspicuous  part.  There 
was  one  John  Lambert,  formerly  in  priest's  orders, 
but  now  a  schoolmaster  in  London,  who  had 
adopted  the  views  of  some  of  the  German  Re- 
formers respecting  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  He  had  been  imprisoned  on  charges  of 
heresy,  and  had  suflPered  severely;  but,  being  a 
bold  and  learned  man,  he  presented  to  Dr.  Taylor  a 
written  paper,  containing  his  reasons  against  the 
belief  of  the  real  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  in  the  bread  and  wine.  Dr.  Taylor  con- 
sulted Dr.  Barnes,  and  Barnes  laid  an  information 
before  Cranmer,  who  summoned  the  author  of  the 
paper  before  his  archiepiscopal  court.  Cranmer, 
who  professed  precisely  the  same  opinions  as  to  the 
real  presence,  or  Catholic  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  as  soon  as  it  was  safe  to  do  so,  now  condemned 
them  in  the  poor  schoolmaster,  who  thereupon  ap- 
pealed to  the  king,  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  Eng- 
lish church.  Henry's  early  passion  for  polemical 
disputation  had  never  forsaken  him ;  and  now  that 
his  unwieldy  size,  and  corrupt  state  of  body,*  pre- 
vented his  enjoying  field  sports  and  the  other  athletic 
exercises  which  he  had  loved  with  an  equal  pas- 
sion, dogmas  and  polemics  formed  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal occupations  and  amusements.  Besides,  this 
appeal  of  Lambert  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
asserting  his  spiritual  supremacy  in  a  striking 
manner,  and  he  therefore  resolved  to  try  the  cause 
himself.  To  this  end  he  summoned  as  many  of 
the  bishops  and  temporal  peers  of  the  realm  as 

•  Henry's  diseases  are  ffenerally  referred  to  a  later  date.  We  have 
the  best  aoihority  for  staUnff  that  a  hamoor.or  issoe  in  his  leg,  began 
at  least  as  early  as  1537>  or  nearly  ten  years  before  his  death.  The 
following  if  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Sarr/y  in  that  year, 
explaining  the  restons  for  which  he  caniwit  make  ■  progress  into  tiie 
norih :— "  Nerertheless,  to  be  frank  with  you,  which  we  desire  you 
in  anywise  to  keep  to  yourself,  being  an  humour  fkllen  into  our  legs, 
and  onr  physicians  therefore  adriting  us  in  nowise  to  tiike  so  far  a 
Joamej  in  the  heat  of  the  year,  whereby  the  same  might  pat  us  to 
further  trouble  and  displeasure,  it  hath'been  thought  more  expedient 
that  we  should,  upon  that  respect  only,  though  the  grounds  before 
spaeifled  had  not  oonenrred  with  h,  now  change  our  determination, 
tbaa  thai  we  should  be  too  predso  in  that,  which  to  ns.  and  our 
whote  realm,  might  after  minister  some  caqte  of  TeptnUuw.**^8tate 


could  conveniently  be  present;  and  he  ordered 
scaffolds  to  be  built  in  Westminster  Hall,  from 
which  the  people  might  be  spectators  and  wit- 
nesses of  the  proceedings.  At  the  appointed  time 
he  took  his  seat,  his  bloated  body  being  clad 
in  robes  of  white  silk,  to  show  the  candidness 
of  his  faith  and  justice.  On  the  right  hand  of 
the  throne  were  seated  the  bishops,  and  behind 
them  the  judges  and  the  chief  lawyers  of  the  kiug- 
dom;  on  the  left  sate  the  temporal  lords;  and 
behind  them  the  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber, 
with  the  other  officers  of  the  housenold.  Richard 
Sampson,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  opened  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day.  He  stated  that  Lambert,  having 
been  accused  of  heresy,  had  appealed  to  the  king's 
grace,  from  which  circumstance  his  majesty  was 
inclined  to  credit  a  report  that  the  credulous  people 
were  verily  persuaded  that,  abhorring  the  religion 
of  his  predecessors,  he  had  embraced  the  new 
tenets  lately  broached  in  Germany.  True  it  was, 
the  tyranny  of  the  court  of  Rome  had  been  trouble- 
some to  his  predecessors,  but  to  him  intolerable, 
and  therefore  had  he  shaken  it  off:  that  religion 
might  no  longer  patronise  idleness,  he  had  expelled 
monks,  who  were  no  other  than  drones  in  the  bee- 
hive :  he  had  taken  away  the  idolatrous  worship  of 
images:  he  had  committed  to  his  subjects  the 
reading  and  knowledge  of  God's  word,  hitherto 
prohibited  by  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  he  had 
made  reformation  in  some  other  matters,  perad- 
venture  of  less  moment,  but  which  also,  no  man 
could  deny,  would  much  redound  to  the  good  both 
of  church  and  commoners.  But,  as  for  other 
things,  he  had  determined  that  there  should  be  no 
change  whatever  in  religion  durmg  his  reign :  and 
this,  his  resolution,  he  now  intended  publicly  to 
manifest.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  this  oration 
the  king  rose,  and,  looking  at  the  accused,  ex- 
claimed, "  Ho!  good  fellow,  what  is  thy  name?" 
The  prisoner  dropped  on  his  knees,  and  replied 
that  his  real  name  was  Nicolson,  although  of  many 
he  was  called  Lambert.  *'  Ha !"  cried  the  king, 
''  hast  thou  two  names  ?  I  would  not  trust  a 
man  with  two  names,  were  he  my  own  brother." 
Passing,  however,  to  the  offence  with  which  the 
prisoner  was  charged,  the  king,  playing  the  part  of 
an  inquisitor,  with  his  usual  coarseness  asked, 
*'  Fellow,  what  say  est  thou  touching  the  sacrament 
of  the  altar  ?  Wilt  thou  agree  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
church,  or  wilt  thou  deny  that  the  Eucharist  is  the 
real  body  of  Christ  ?*' — and  here,  like  a  devout  Ca- 
tholic, he  took  off  his  cap.  As  the  prisoner  showed 
no  inclination  to  renounce  his  belief,  the  king  told 
him  that,  partly  to  show  that  he  thirsted  after  no 
man's  blood,  he  had  procured  the  presence  of  those 
grave  and  learned  men,  the  bishops,  who,  by 
authority  and  force  of  argument,  might  bring  him 
back  like  a  strayed  sheep  into  the  fold  of  the 
church.  After  the  king  had  spoken  and  made  a 
display  of  his  theology,  Cranmer,  Gardiner,  Tun- 
stall,  Stokesley,  Sampson,  and  four  other  bishops, 
pressed  the  unfortunate  schoolmaster  with  their 
learning  and  their  logic;  **buty  after  all  these 
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diren  arguments,  it  was  ikdmitted  that  especiaDy 
the  b'Dg'i  majesty  himself  did  most  dispute  with 
him."  It  is  said  that  Lamhert,  in  his  defence, 
"nttered  no  such  learning,  as  it  was  of  many  sup- 
posed that  he  hoth  could  and  would  have  done, 
but  was  exceeding  fearfiil  and  timorous."  But  it 
is  pretty  evident  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  say 
much;  and  though  he  may  have  heen  hrow-heaten 
and  abashed  in  the  presence  of  royalty,  and  of  so 
many  great  divines  and  nohles,  he  gave  the 
fitrougest  proof  of  courage  in  adhering  to  his  opi- 
nion. The  disputation  had  lasted  for  five  hours ; 
the  day  was  spent,  and  torches  were  hrought  into 
the  hall.  Upon  this  Henry  thought  fit  to  end  the 
coutroversy  in  his  own  way.  Turning  to  the  pri- 
loncr,  he  said,  '^Whatsayest  thou  now,  fellow, 
after  these  solid  reasons  of  such  learned  men? 
Art  thou  satisfied.^  Wilt  thou  live  or  die?" 
"I  commit  myself,"  replied  Lamhert,  •*into  the 
handB  of  your  majesty."  "  Then,"  said  the  king, 
"commit  thyself  into  the  hands  of  God."  "  My 
Mul,"  returned  Lamhert,  **  indeed  I  do  commend 
onto  God,  hut  my  body  I  yield  unto  your  grace's 
clemency."  This  meek  and  courageous  reply  had 
Do  effect  on  the  king,  who  said,  "  Then  must  thou 
die,  for  I  will  not  be  the  patron  of  heretics." 
Upon  these  words,  Cromwell,  as  vicar-general, 
resd  die  sentence,  by  which  he  was  condemned  as 
an  obstinate  heretic,  and  opponent  of  the  truth,  to 
be  burnt  alive.  The  sentence  was  executed  in 
Smithfield  with  some  circumstances  of  unusual 
atrocity.  Cromwell,  writing  to  Wyatt,  the  ambas- 
Bador  in  Germany,  dilates  in  praise  of  Henry's 
conduct  on  this  occasion.  *'  It  was  wonderful," 
says  he,  *'  to  see  how  princely,  with  what  excellent 
gravity  and  inestimable  majesty,  his  liighness  e^er- 
ciied  the  very  ofiice  of  supreme  head  of  the  church 
of  England :  how  benignly  his  grace  essayed  to 
ooDveit  the  miserable  man :  how  strong  and  mani- 
fest reasons  his  highness  alleged  against  him.  I 
«i«h  the  princes  and  potentates  of  Christendom  to 
liavc  had  a  meet  place  to  have  seen  it."  We  have 
u)  letters  to  thow  from  the  prelates,  but  Cranmer 
ud  die  bishops  concurred  in  the  abominable  pro- 
ceeding, although  some  of  them  besides  Cranmer 
vere  more  than  suspected  of  going  the  whole 
jecgth  of  the  German  reformers,  and  of  entertain- 
^  the  same  notions  as  to  the  sacrament  for  which 
Lambert  was  burnt  alive.* 

Before  this  time  the  pope  had  not  only  published 
i^ia  bull  of  excommunication,  but  had  laboured  to 
f«coDcile  die  great  Catholic  princes  of  the  continent, 
^  order  that  they  might  make  a  crusade  against 
Henry,  whose  cruelties  excited  universal  disgust 
Hia  great  effort  was  to  make  up  all  quarrels 
Ween  the  King  of  France  and  the  emperor ;  and 
W  his  mediation  a  truce  for  ten  years  was  con- 
floded  at  Nice  on  the  18th  of  June,  1538. 
During  the  whole  of  the  years  1538  and  1539, 
Henry,  who  was  unprepared  for  war,  and  who,  by 
^  time,  had  become  suspicious  of  all  his  subjects, 
was  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm  by  reports 
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that  Francis  and  Charles  were  about  to  head  a 
league  against  him ;  and  great  was  the  labour  of 
his  more  courageous  minister  Cromwell  to  remove 
these  apprehensions  and  jealousiep.*  On  one 
occasion  Cromwell  assures  his  Majesty  that  there 
is  no  need  of  being  so  hot  and  cold,  seeing  that 
there  are  no  ships  preparing  in  Spain  for  invasion : 
on  another  he  comforts  him  with  the  prospect  of  a 
new  and  extended  alliance  among  the  Protestant 
princes  of  Germany,  which  will  be  sure  to  find  the 
emperor  employment;  and  in  another  he  thinks 
that  the  finger  of  God  is  visible  in  the  stirring  up 
of  the  Great  Turk,  who  is  resolved  to  make  a  fresh 
invasion  of  Christendom.  On  the  17th  of  March, 
in  a  letter  which  contains  many  extraordinary  pas- 
sages, he  assures  the  king  that  my  lord-admiral, 
with  much  celerity,  has  examined  the  French 
coast,  and  reports,  that  neither  in  Normandy  or 
the  river  of  Rouen  are  there  any  ships  of  war  nor 
preparations  of  any ;  but  that  there  was  an  idle 
report,  but  nothing  like  to  be  true,  that  some  ships 
should  assemble  and  gather  together  at  Brest.  We 
are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  this  adroit  minister 
took  courage  to  write  what  follows,  pointing  so 
directly  at  Henry's  suspicious,  jealous,  and  credu- 
lous disposition.  *'  Men  may  sometime,  upon  ac- 
cumulation of  suspicions  and  light  conjectures, 
take  a  phantasy  indeed  that  their  suspicions  be 
true.  Other,  trusting  some  false  reporters,  which 
might  fortune  hath  showed  them  some  true  things, 
may  perchance  be  deceived  by  them.  Other, 
marking  the  words  of  the  inconstant  and  fickle 
people  babbling  abroad,  think  the  same  cannot  he 
so  much  in  the  people's  mouth  without  some 
ground,  as  smoke  is  not  without  fire.  But,  for  all 
this,  sometime  such  things  do  vanish  away  as  the 
wind.  Yet,  nevertheless,  1  cannot  but  (like  as 
your  grafe,  of  a  marvellous  high  wisdom,  for  more 
assurance  in  all  chances  and  occurrences,  maketh 
provision  in  time  for  defence)  so  to  think  that 
your  grace  will  not  be  further  moved  or  pricked 
by  such  reports,  or  letters  upon  such  unknown 
reports,  suspicions,  and  tales  grounded,  than  the 
things  do  appear ;  for  assuredly,  to  my  judgment, 
the  things  be  more  and  more  otherwise  bruited 
abroad  than  the  meaning  or  the  deed.  . . .  Assuredly 
like  as  it  is  good  to  be  ware  and  circumspect,  so 
no  less  is  to  be  avoided  overmuch  suspicion ;  to 
the  which,  if  any  man  be  once  given,  he  shall 
never  be  quiet  in  mind."t  Shortly  after,  however, 
the  minister  was  obliged  to  allude  to  some  practices 
of  the  Cardinal  Pole,  and  to  tell  the  king  that  he 
had  learned  from  Rome  a  rumour  that  the  empe- 
ror, the  French  king,  and  the  pope  were  carrying  on 
an  active  correspondence,  but  that  it  was  thought 
that  the  two  sovereigns  were  only  giving  the  pope 
*'  fair  words  to  feed  him  with."     And  about  the 

*  Tlie  king's  drrad,  and  Cromweirs  labour  to  remove  it,  are  boUi 
well  proved  hy  original  letters  stUl  in  existence.  At  VaU  moneut 
CromweU  maintained  spies  and  secret  agents  at  Rome,  Naples, 
Milan,  Genoa,  Veuine,  Madrid,  Paris,  Brussels,  Frankfort,  and  in 
almost  every  comer  of  Europe.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  th«ia 
agents  was  to  watch  the  conduct  of  Cardinal  Pole,  and  otherwise  to 
pick  up  information  as  to  the  treaUes  between  the  Catholic  princM» 
and  their  wreparatioDB  or  nonpiepanUiona  for  wir.^  Sftito  Poftrt. 
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8une  time  he  reported  that  the  Duke  of  Saxony 
had  heen  toH  that  there  was  lahour  making  for 
trace  hetween  the  emperor  and  the  Turk ;  upon 
which  the  duke  asked  to  what  purpose  then  were 
all  the  preparations  the  emperor  was  making  ?  He 
was  answered  that  other  men  should  care  for  that. 
Then,  said  the  duke,  the  hruit  is  here  it  should 
be  against  the  king  of  England.  And  then,  said 
another,  the  king  of  England  shall  have  need  to 
take  heed  to  himself.  In  Scotland  the  old  system 
was  pursued ;  and  ever  since  the  rebellion  in  the 
northern  provinces,  when  many  of  the  insurgents 
escaped  across  the  borders,  the  number  of  spies 
about  that  court  had  been  increased. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1538  the  Lord  Montacute 
and  Sir  Geofirey  Pole,  brothers  to  the  cardinal ; 
Henry  Courtney,  Marquess  of  Exeter,  grandson  to 
King  Edward  IV.  by  his  daughter  Catherine ;  Sir 
Edward  Neville;  two  priests  named  Croft  and 
Collins ;  and  one  Holland,  a  mariner,  were  suddenly 
apprehended  and  conveyed  to  the  Tower.  In  the 
beginnmg  of  the  year  1539  the  Marquess  of  Exeter 
and  the  Lord  Montacute  were  arraigned  before 
some  peers,*  and  the  commoners  were  tried  before 
a  jury,  on  a  vague  charge  of  having  devised  to 
maintain,  promote,  and  advance  one  Reginald 
Pole,  late  dean  of  Exeter,  the  king's  enemy  beyond 
the  seas,  and  to  deprive  the  king  of  his  royal  state 
and  dignit}'.  We  have  no  particulars  of  these 
trials  ;  but  Geoffrey  Pole,  the  youngest  of  the 
brothers,  upon  a  promise  of  pardon,  pleaded  guilty, 
and  made  a  confession  involving  all  the  rest,  who 
thereupon  were  condemned  to  death  as  traitors. 

The  best-informed  of  the  contemporary  writers 
(Lord  Herbert)  says  that  he  **  could  never  discover 
the  particular  offences  of  these  great  persons.  .  .  . 
Only  I  find  among  our  records  that  Thomas  Wri- 
othesley,  secretary,  then  atBrussels,  writing  of  their 
apprehension  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  his  highness's 
ambassador  in  Spain,  said  that  the  accusations 
were  great,  and  duly  proved ;"  and  he  adds  that 
another  writer  said  they  had  sent  the  cardinal 
(Pole)  money.  Cromwell  might  have  had  better 
proofs  of  their  correspondence  with  the  cardinal, 
through  means  of  his  spies  and  agents;  but 
we  have  no  letter  of  his  that  touches  upon  this 
prosecution.  TheMarqyess  of  Exeter  and  Lord 
Montacute  had  remained  steady  and  loyal  during 
the  insurrection  in  the  north,  where,  on  account  of 
their  descent  from  the  White  Rose,  they  might  have 
exercised  a  dangerous  influence.  There  was  cer- 
tainly no  overt  act  of  treason  ;  and  the  main  cause 
of  their  death  seems  to  have  been  Henry's  dread 
and  jealousy  of  their  royal  descent,  and  his  anxiety 
to  be  revenged  upon  the  cardinal,  whose  own 
person  was  out  of  his  reach,  and  whose  abilities 
and  energies  were  at  the  moment  actively  em- 
ployed in  raising  him  up  enemies.     Sir  Geofirey 

*  Tbfly  were  certainly  not  tried  in  a  regular  manner  before  the 
peen  in  parliament,  for  parliament  did  not  meet  for  more  titan  two 
month*  after  their  execaUoo.  It  appears  that  the  chancellor  Audley 
aetad  at  htgh^eteward  on  this  oecaaioo.  On  the  3rd  of  March  Sir 
Nicholas  Carew,  knight  of  the  garter,  and  matter  of  the  king's  horse, 
was  belieudeit  fbr  being  of  ooansel  with  the  Marqness  of  Exeter  and 
Lord  Montacute, 


Pole  was  allowed  a  dishonoured  life.  His  brother. 
Lord  Montacute,  the  Marquess  of  Exeter,  and  Sir 
Edward  Neville  were  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  on 
the  9th  of  January,  1539;  the  two  priests  and  the 
mariner  were  hanged  and  quartered  at  Tyburn. 
But  Henry's  hatred  was  not  yet  satisfied,  nor 
his  jealous  fears  set  at  rest.  In  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary Cromwell  "  learned  out  of  Scotland"  that 
there  was  a  French  ship,  with  sundry  passengers, 
about  to  set  sail  from  Leith ;  and  on  the  14th  of 
March  he  wrote  joyfully  to  inform  tlie  king  "  that 
a  certain  French  ship,  laden  with  Scottish  goods, 
had  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  South 
Shields ;"  and  that  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 
"being  advised  by  certain  persons  from  Scotland," 
had  seized  and  searched  the  ship,  and  had  found 
**  under  the  baggage,  in  the  bottom  thereof,  a  nest 
of  traitors ;  that  is  to  say,  one  Robert  Moore,  a 
priest  of  Chichester,  who  had  lately  escaped  from 
Hexham  prison,  and  two  Irishmen,  a  monk, 
and  a  friar,  who  had  with  them  seditious  and 
traitorous   letters    directed    to    the    Bishop    of 

Rome  and  to  the  traitor  Pole." "We 

have  examined  the  letters,"  continues  Cromwell, 
'*  and  do  find  the  same  to  be  a  cause  of  dis- 
closing many  things."  The  Irishmen,  he  says, 
knew  little  of  the  English  language,  but  he  had  put 
men  understanding  the  Irish  and  Latin  tongues 
to  examine  them  and  write  their  depositions.  Crom- 
well probably  knew  better  than  any  man  that 
there  was  nothing  miraculous,  or  even  accidental, 
in  the  matter,  but  he  assures  the  king  that  he 
thinks  it  a  miracle,  **  that  God  drove  them  hither 
to  be  disclosed  and  punished."  The  poor  Irish 
monk  was  carried  up  to  London ;  and,  a  few  days 
after,  Cromwell  wrote  to  the  king : — "  We  cannot 
as  yet  get  the  pith  of  the  credence,  whereby  I  am 
advised  to-morrow  to  go  to  the  Tower,  and  see 
him  set  in  the  brakes,*  and,  by  torment,  com- 
pelled to  confess  the  truth."  t  We  are  not  informed 
as  to  the  full  result  of  this  visit  to  the  Tower ;  but 
when  parliament  met  on  the  28th  of  April  they 
were  instructed  to  pass  bills  of  attainder  against 
Margaret  Countess  of  Salisbury,  the  mother  of 
Cardinal  Pole ;  Gertrude,  the  widow  of  the  Mar- 
quess of  Exeter ;  the  son  of  Lord  Montacute,  a  boy 
of  tender  years;  Sir  Adrian  Fortescue;  and  Sir 
Thomas  Dingley ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  suspect 
that  there  may  have  been  some  connexion  between 
this  measure  and  the  revelations  of  the  poor  Irish 
monk  in  the  Tower,  though  it  must  be  stated  that 
Cardinal  Pole  had  accepted  of  a  second  legation, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  induce  the  great  Ca- 
tholic powers  to  act  upon  the  pope's  bull  against 
Henry.     The  cardinal's  venerable  mother    (the 

*  The  hrake  was  an  instrnment  of  torture :  it  was  also  eaUed  the 
Duke  of  Eseter's  daughter. 

t  In  this  same  letter  Cromwell  speaks  of  the  new  |>arliament 
which  Swas  to  meet  in  April.  "  Amongst  other,  for  your  gmoe^s 
parliament,  I  have  appointed  your  majesty's  servant,  llr.  Morrison  • 
to  be  one  of  them ;  no  doubt  lie  sliall  be  ready  to  answer,  and  take 
up  such  as  would  crack  or  face  with  literature  of  learning,  or  by 
indtrected  waver,  if  any  such  shall  be,  as  I  tliink  there  shall  he  few', 
or  noue  )  forasmuch  as  I,  and  other  your  dedicate  counsellors,  be 
about  tu  bring  all  things  su  to  pass  that  your  majesty  had  oevrr 
more  tracUible  i^arl lament.*'— 5faCe  Papert, 
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Countess  of  Salisbury,  was  seTenty  years  old) 
was  privately  examined  at  her  first  arrest  by  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  and  Goodrich,  the  Bishop  of 
Ely,  before  whom  she  behaved  with  so  much  firm- 
neu  of  character  that  they  wrote  to  their  employer, 
Cromwell,  that  she  was  more  like  a  strong  and 
constant  man  than  a  woman, — ^that  she  denied 
everything  laid  to  her  charge,  and  that  it  seemed 
to  them  either  that  her  sons  had  not  made  her 
^  privy  or  participant  of  the  bottom  and  pit  of  their 
stomach,  or  that  she  must  be  the  most  arrant 
traitress  that  ever  lived."*  Cromwell  himself 
examined  the  Mardiioness  of  Exeter,  but,  as  it 
should  appear,  without  much  success, — at  least  for 
a  time ;  but  be  tells  the  king, — **  I  shall  assay  to 
the  uttermost  of  my  power,  and  never  cease,  till 
the  bottom  of  her  stomach  may  be  clearly  opened 
and  diBdosed.^t  Although  Cromwell  had  got 
possession  of  the  persons  of  some  of  the  Countess 
of  Salisbury's  servants,  one  of  whom  appears  to 
have  been  an  associate  of  one  of  his  own  domestics, 
he  could  not  extract  sufficient  materials  for  a 
criminal  information.  Upon  this  he  called  up  the 
judges  and  asked  them  whether  parliament  might 
condemn  persons  accused  of  treason  without  any 
previous  trial  or  confession;  and  the  servile  judges 
replied,  that,  though  it  was  a  nice  question,  and 
one  that  no  inferior  tribunal  could  entertain,  there 
was  no  doubt  that  the  court  of  parliament  was 
supreme,  and  that  any  attainder  by  parliament 
would  be  good  in  law.  Such  a  bill,  accord- 
ingly, the  parliament  passed,  condemning  to  death 
all  the  accused,  without  any  form  of  trial  what- 
ever. The  two  knights  were  beheaded  on  the 
10th  of  July :  the  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  after 
being  further  questioned  by  Cromwell  in  the  Tower, 
was  pardoned  some  six  months  af\er.  The  old 
Countess  of  Salisbury  was  kept  in  prison,  but 
what  became  of  her  grandson,  the  child  of  Lord 
Montacute,  who  was  included  in  the  attainder,  does 
not  appear.  Nearly  two  years  after  the  passing 
of  the  iniquitous  act  of  attainder,  on  the  2'7th  of 
May,  1541,  the  aged  countess,  the  nearest  to  the 
lung  in  blood  of  all  his  relations,  on  some  new 
provocation,  real  or  fancied,  of  her  son  Cardinal 
Pole,  was  dragged  from  her  dungeon  in  the  Tower 
to  the  scafTold.  When  told  to  lay  her  head  upon 
the  block,  sbe  rtdd, — "  No !  my  head  never  com- 
|nitted  treason :  if  you  will  have  it,  you  must  take 
it  as  you  can."  The  executioner  tried  to  seize 
her,  but  she  moved  swiftly  round  the  scaffold, 
tossing  her  bead  from  side  to  side.  At  last,  when 
her  grey  hairs  were  covered  vrith  blood,— for  they 
(truck  her  with  their  weapons, — she  was  held 
forcibly  down,  and  the  axe  severed  her  neck.t 

But  before  this  happened  the  minister  Crom- 
well had  gone  to  bis  account.  If  the  Catholic  or 
Papist  party  were  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  ruin  of 
tUs  man  they  seem  to  have  contributed  to  Uiat 
event  quite  as  much  as  his  bad  luck  in  match- 

*  Knifk-Lettar  ftom  Lofd  Soiilhamplon  and  the  Bidwp  of  Ely  to 
KtmamnL 
J  2S**  JF*P«^Utt«  ftoto  CromweU  to  tiie  King. 

▼oun. 


making  for  the  king.  Each  of  the  two  great 
religious  parties  was  animated  with  the  most 
deadly  animosity  against  the  other,  neither  of 
them  conceiving  for  a  moment  the  expediency  of  a 
mutual  toleration  and  an  agreement  among  them- 
selves as  a  means  of  resisting  the  still-growing 
tyranny  of  the  crown ;  and  both  ministered  in  turn 
to  the  king's  insatiable  thirst  for  blood.  Cromwell, 
with  Cranmer,  had  all  along  proposed  a  close 
alliance  with  the  Protestant  states  of  Germany; 
and  when  Hemy  was  alarmed  about  the  coalition 
of  the  Catholic  powers,  he  thought  seriously  of  this 
alliance,  and  sen^  several  ambassadors  into  Ger- 
many. But  as  religion  was  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
alliance,  the  German  Protestants  wished  to  see  ^a 
uniformity  of  faith  and  practice  established  in 
England,  and  insisted  that,  at  the  least,  Henry 
should  permit  priests  to  have  wives,  and  should 
command  private  masses  to  be  abolished.  The 
king,  who,  according  to  Cromwell,  "  knew  himself 
to  be  the  leamedest  prince  in  Europe,"  thought  it 
became  not  him  to  submit  to  them,  but  expected 
that  they  should  submit  to  him,  and  take  his 
ecclesiastical  ordinances  as  their  model  and  guide. 
The  Germans,  who  considered  him  as  a  slave  to 
the  very  worst  of  th^  dogmas  of  tlie  Roman  church, 
would  not  listen  to  such  conditions.  Still,  how- 
ever, they  respected  the  power  of  the  English 
nation ;  and,  in  1538,  they  sent  over  Francis  Burk- 
hard,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Saxony ;  George  k  Boyne- 
burg.  Doctor  of  Laws ;  and  Frederick  Myconius, 
Superintendent  of  Saxe  Gotha,  in  the  hope  that  these 
learned  champions  of  the  Lutheran  faith  would  con- 
vert Henry  and  his  council.  The  effect  of  this  mis- 
sion was  such  as  might  have  been  foreseen ;  the 
king,  aifter  showing  his  abilities  as  a  disputant,  re- 
mained more  obstinately  attached  than  ever  to  his 
own  opinions,  and  granted  them  permission  to  return 
whence  they  came,  averring  afterwards  that  they 
were  learned  men  and  good,  but  not  qualified  to 
dispute  with  him  on  faith  and  doctrine.*  They  had 
not  been  long  gone  ere  Henry  showed  a  sudden 
anxiety  to  reconcile  himself  with  the  Catholic 
party,  by  showing  them  that,  though  he  had  cast 
off  the  authority  of  the  pope,  he  was  as  far  as  ever 
from  entertainmg  the  leading  tenets  of  Luther. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  ^ho  favoured  the  old  learn- 
ing, was  unexpectedly  sent  for,  commissioned  to 
manage  the  afi'airs  ot  the  crown  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  and  placed,  in  many  matters,  over  the  head 
of  Cromwell :  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the 
most  zealous  of  all  the  Papists,  was  also  recalled  to 
court,  and  ordered  to  preach  a  course  of  sermons 
at  St.  Paul's  Cross.  The  king  must  have  known 
the  diversity  of  opinion  which  prevailed  among  the 
bench  of  bishops,  and  he  was  now  resolved  that 
this  should  cease,  probably  feeling  that  it  was 
hard  to  expect  unanimity  among  the  people,  when 

*  It  should  afipear  that.  dnriiiK  their  ttay  in  EnRlaiid,  the  poor 
Gemass  were  bnt  indiffBrently  lodged.  lo  a  letter  fnm  Cranmer  to 
Crumwell,  the  archbishop  complains  that  the  ambassadors  are  Teiy 
ill  lodged,  and  disauieted.  daily  and  nightly,  by  th*  mullitode  of 
rats  running  in  their  chambers,  and  by  the  kitchen  being  dircrtly 
against  their  parlour ;  by  reason  whereof  tho  house  saTonrcd  so  iU 
as  to  offend  all  men  who  went  into  ii. 
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their  Bpiritaal  teachers,  the  prelates  appointed  hj 
himself,  differed  widely  in  opinion.  In  the  par- 
liament which  attainted  the  mother  of  Cardinal 
Pole,  and  the  rest  of  those  victims,  he  ordered  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  spiritual  lords, 
among  whom  Cromwell  was  included  in  virtue  of 
his  office  of  vicar-general ;  and  this  committee  was 
charged  to  examine  the  diversity  of  opinions  in 
matters  of  faith,  with  the  view  of  producing  a  final 
agreement  In  the  ahsence  of  the  king,  Cromwell, 
and  Cranmer,  Shaxton,  Bishop  of  Salishury,  and 
Goodrich,  Bishop  of  Ely,  ventur^  to  oppose  the 
more  Catholic  notions  of  Lee,  Archbishop  of  York, 
Tunstall,  Bishop  of  Durham,  Aldrich,  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  Clarke,  Bishop  of  Bath,  and  Salcot, 
alias  Capon,  Bishop  of  Bangor.  Eleven  days  of 
disputation  wore  out  the  patience  of  Henry,  who 
was  not  present  to  take  part  in  it ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  seeing  that  the  committee  would  never 
agree,  suggested  another  course,  which  was  adopted 
hy  the  king's  wisdom  in  concurrence  with  Bishop 
Gardiner.  On  the  18th  of  May,  1539,  the  duke 
proposed  to  the  consideration  of  the  whole  House 
of  Lords  six  questions  respecting  the  Eucharist, — 
communion  under  one  kind, — private  masses, — the 
celibacy  of  the  priesthood, — auricular  confession, — 
and  vows  of  chastity.  On  this  occasion  none  but 
the  spiritual  peers  spoke,  and  of  them  only  such 
as  were  in  favour  of  the  Roman  practices:  the 
rest,  who  no  doubt  knew  what  was  coming,  re- 
mained silent  in  their  seats.  On  the  second  day 
the  king  went  down  to  the  House  and  joined  in 
the  debate.  It  was  perilous  work  to  oppose  a 
controversialist  who  was  accustomed  to  back  his 
arguments  with  the  axe,  the  gallows,  and  the 
stake.  The  temporal  lords,  not  excepting  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Audley  and  the  Lord  Privy  Seal 
Cromwell,  were  presently  all  of  one  opinion ;  and 
among  the  bishops  only  those  of  Canterbury, 
Ely,  Salisbury,  Worcester,  Rochester,  and  St 
David's,  defended  the  contrary  side,  which  they 
did  for  a  long  time,  "but  yet  they  were  finally 
confounded  with  his  highness's  goodly  learning." 
There  is  a  dispute  between  writers  of  opposite 
parties  as  to  the  extent  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  but  it  appears  that 
Cranmer  really  resisted  the  bill  as  far  as  was  con- 
sistent with  the  safety  of  his  life,  and  that  he  never 
gave  a  very  formal  consent  to  it.  Shaxton,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  had  more  courage,  and  openly  re- 
sisted to  the  last;  or,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
lords  who  was  present,  "  he  yet  continued  a  lewd 
fool.*'  A  few  days  after,  Henry  proposed  that  the 
severest  penalties  should  be  enacted  by  parliament 
against  all  such  persons  as  should  dare  to  teach 
contrary  doctrines,  or  question  the  sacred  institu- 
tions of  private  masses,  confession,  and  the  rest. 
At  the  king's  order  the  Lords  formed  a  committee, 
which,  after  some  changes,  was  headed  and  wholly 
directed  by  the  most  violent  partisans  of  the  old 
learning — ^the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  fiery 
Gardiner.     This  committee  readily   adopted  the 


Six  Articles,  or  the  bloody  statute,  as  it  was  after- 
wards called,  and  which  was  evidently  the  joint 
production  of  Bishop  Gardiner  and  the  king.*  It 
was  submitted  in  a  hurry  to  the  clergy  assembled 
in  convocation ;  and,  being  approved  of  there,  was 
introduced  by  the  Protestant  Chancellor  Audley, 
and  passed  through  both  Lords  and  Commons  with 
infinite  ease.      These  notorious  articles  were— 

1.  That  the  Eucharist  was  really  the  present 
natural  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  under  the  forms, 
but  without  the  substance,  of  bread  and  wine, 
which  were  transmuted  by  the  act  of  consecration. 

2.  That  the  communion  under  both  kinds  was  not 
necessary  to  salvation.  3.  That  priests  could  not, 
by  the  law  of  God,  marry.  4.  That  vows  of 
chastity,  whether  in  man  or  woman,  priest,  monk, 
or  nun,  must  be  observed.  5.  That  private 
masses  must  be  retained  as  essential.  6.  That  the 
use  of  auricular  confession  is  expedient  and  neces- 
sary. To  these  Six  Articles  were  attached  the  fol- 
lowing penalties :  1 .  If  any  person  wrote,  preached, 
or  disputed  against  the  first  article — ^which  settled 
the  question  of  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist 
—he  should  not  be  allowed  to  abjure  or  recant, 
but  should  at  once  be  burnt  as  a  heretic,  and  for- 
feit his  property  to  the  king — a  worse  penalty  than 
ever  was  enacted  by  the  Inquisition,  which  allowed 
the  benefit  of  one  recantation.  2.  If  any  man 
preached,  or  spoke  openly  before  the  judges  against 
any  one  of  the  other  five  articles  he  should  incur 
the  penalties  of  felony ;  but  if  he  only  held  contrary 
opinions,  and  published  them,  he  should,  for  the 
first  offence,  be  imprisoned  at  the  king's  pleasure, 
forfeiting  his  lands  during  life,  his  goods  for  ever ; 
and  for  the  second  offence  he  should  die.  3.  All 
marriages  of  priests  or  nuns  already  contracted 
were  to  be  of  no  effect ;  the  parties  so  marrying 
were  to  separate  immediately,  and  if  they  coha- 
bited afterwards  it  would  be  punished  as  felony; 
priests  and  nuns  found  guilty  of  fornication  were 
to  suffer  imprisonment  and  forfeiture  on  the  first 
conviction,  and  death  on  the  second. f 

As  soon  as  this  barbarous  statute  was  passed, 
Shaxton,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Latimer,  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  resigned  their  sees,  or  they  were  de- 
prived of  them  by  the  king,  for  reftising  to  sub- 
scribe the  edict  ;t  but  Cranmer,  Fox,  and  Good- 
rich did  not  follow  their  example.  Cranmer,  more 
than  all,  was  in  a  critical  situation ;  he  had  brought 
his  German  wife,  the  niece  of  the  Protestant 
pastor,  Osiander,  into  England ;  and  by  this  time 
she  had  borne  him  severed  children.  He  had  kept 
his  family  in  retirement  out  of  sight  of  the  world ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  such  a  connexion 
could  be  wholly  a  secret.  He  had  evidently  hoped 
to  prevail  upon  the  king  to  adopt  the  Lutheran 
notion  with  respect  to  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy ; 
but  this  hope  must  have  failed  him  even  before  the 

*  A  draft  of  the  act  with  manr  corrections,  iu  the  king's  own 
hand,  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

t  Journal.— Statutes.— Wilkins.  —Pox.— Godwin.— Stiype.— Lb 
Grand.— Fragment  of  a  letter  preserved  in  the  Museam. 

X  Latimer  resifned  on  the  1st  of  July.  1639.  He  was  soon  after- 
wards in  prison  ior  speaking  agaiiut  the  Six  Articlea,  and  remained 
in  confinement  tUl  the  king's  death. 
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passiDg  of  the  Six  Articles ;  and  he,  a  married 
cburcbmaa,  and  the  father  of  a  fiEunily,  had  been 
compelled,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  denounce 
severe  pains  and  penalties  against  all  churchmen 
in  the  same  predicament.  Now,  however,  in  all 
baste  be  sent  his  wife  and  children  into  Germany, 
and  made  himself  conformable  to  the  bloody  sta- 
tute. But  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  others,  relied 
with  a  happy  hope  on  the  eflfect  of  the  Bible,  which 
was  now  circulated  in  the  language  of  the  people.* 

The  same  dastardly  parliament  which  passed 
the  Six  Articles  voted  also  that  the  king's  procla- 
matioDs  had,  and  ought  to  have,  the  full  effect  of 
acts  of  parliament ;  that  all  transgressions  against 
such  proclamations  should  be  punished  with  fines 
and  imprisonment,  or  otherwise  at  the  king's  plea- 
sure ;  and  that  for  a  person  to  quit  the  kingdom, 
in  order  to  escape  these  penalties  incurred  by  dis- 
obedience to  proclamation,  was  high  treason. 
(Are  we  speaking  of  England,  or  of  an  oriental 
despotism?)  Base,  however,  as  were  Lords  and 
Commons,  this  bill  encountered  some  opposition ; 
but  still  the  two  religious  parties  were  too  intent 
upon  other  matters  to  coalesce  and  make  a  bold 
stand  against  this  horrid  tyranny.f 

As  S  he  feared  he  had  gone  too  far  in  the 
direction  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  king  ordered  a 
silly  pageant  on  the  river  Thames,  where  two 
galleys,  the  one  bearing  the  royal  arms  of  Eng- 
land, the  other  the  arms  of  the  pope,  met  and 
fought  in  fierce  guise.  The  royal  galley  was  of 
course  victorious,  and  effigies  of  the  pope  and  car- 
dinals were  thrown  overboard  amidst  the  shouts  of 
tEe  king,  the  court,  and  the  citizens.^  On  the  8th 
of  July  Ae  vicar  of  Wandsworth,  with  his  curate, 
a  man  servant,  and  one  Friar  Ware,  were  all 
banned  and  quartered,  apparently  for  questioning 
tbe  king's  supremacy. 

On  the  7th  of  April  Richard  Whiting,  abbot  of 
GUstonbury — which  ancient  and  magnificent 
bouse  was  not  yet  suppressed — wrote  a  humble 
letter  to  Cromwell,  excusing  himself,  on  account 
of  "  great  disease  and  divers  infirmities,"  from 
attending  the  parliament,  to  which  he  was  sum- 
moned as  a  spiritual  peer.  Cromwell  sent  him 
tbe  king's  license  of  absence,  but  the  abbot  was 
oblijged  to  vote  by  proxy  as  the  court  wished ;  and 
during  the  session  Glastonbury  Abbey  was  sup- 
pressed. Upon  this  point  we  possess  some  curious 
particulars,  which  may  throw  a  light  upon  other 
proceedings  of  the  same  kind.  On  the  28th  of 
September  three  of  Cromwell's  harpies— Richard 
Pollard,  Thomas  Moyle,  and  Richard  Layton — 
wrote  him  a  joint  letter  from  Glastonbury. 
**  Pleweth  it  your  lordship,"  they  said,  "  to  be 
advertised,  that  sithen  (since)  our  letters  last  di- 
rected unto  you  from  Glaston,  we  have  daily  found 
tad  tried  out  both  money  and  plate,  hid  and  mured 
up  in  walls,  vaults,  and  other  secret  places,   as 

*  '^  new  aad  improred  edition  of  the  Seripturea.  iteneraUy  called 
Craaan*!  BiU^  vaa  publUhed  joat  at  thia  time. 

t  9tauii«a.--Fox.— La  Orsnd. 
Qnal^'  of  Maiillac,  tbe  French  amb&Mador,  quoted  by  Le 


well  by  the  abbot  aa  other  of  the  convent,  and  also 
conveyed  to  divers  places  in  the  country.  And  in 
case  we  should  here  tarry  this  fortnight,  we  do 
suppose  daily  to  increase  in  plate  and  other  goods 
by  false  knaves  conveyed.  And,  among  other 
petty  briberies,  we  have  found  the  two  treasurers 
of  the  church,  monks,  with  the  two  clerks  of  the 
vestry,  temporal  men,  in  so  arrant  and  manifest 
robbery,  that  we  have  committed  the  same  to  the 
jail.  At  our  first  entry  into  the  treasure-house, 
and  vestry  also,  we  neither  found  jewels,  plate,  nor 
ornaments  sufficfent  to  serve  a  poor  parish  church, 
whereof  we  could  not  a  little  marvel ;  and  there- 
upon immediately  made  so  diligent  inquiry  and 
search,  that,  with  vigilant  labour,  we  mucn  im- 
proved the  same ;  and  have  recovered  again  into 
our  hands  both  money,  plate,  and  adornments  of 
the  church.  How  much  plate  we  know  not,  for  we 
had  no  leisure  yet  to  weigh  the  same ;  but  we  think 
it  of  a  great  value,  and  we  increase  it  more  every 
day ;  and  shall  do,  as  we  suppose,  for  our  time 
here  being.  We  assure  your  lordship,  that  the 
abbot  and  the  monks  aforesaid  hath  embezzled  and 
stolen  as  much  plate  and  adornments  as  would 
have  sufficed  to  have  begun  a  new  abbey :  what 
they  meant  thereby,  we  leave  it  to  your  judgment. 
Whether  the  king's  pleasure  shall  be  to  execute  his 
laws  upon  the  said  four  persons,  and  to  minister 
them  justice  according  to  their  deserts,  or  to  extend 
his  mercy  towards  them,  and  what  his  majesty's 
pleasure  is,  it  may  please  your  lordship  to  advertise 
us  thereof."*  Four  days  after,  these  skilfiil 
functionaries — who  could  see  through  stone  walls 
— wrote  to  inform  Cromwell  that,  since  their  last 
letter,  they  had  "  come  to  knowledge  of  divers 
and  sundry  treasons  committed  by  the  abbot  of 
Glastonbury;"  the  certainty  whereof  (they  said) 
would  appear  to  his  lordship  by  a  book  which  they 
enclosed — ^the  accusers'  names  being  put  to  the 
same — and  all  which  they  thought  to  be  very  haut 
(high)  and  rank  treason.  This  book,  or  paper,  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  is  conjectured  to  have 
been  the  foundation  of  the  charges  against  Abbot 
Whiting,  who  was  tried  at  Wells  on  the  14th  of 
November  next  following,  before  a  jury — "  as 
worshipful  a  jury  as  had  been  there  for  many 
years" — according  to  Lord  Russell,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  similar  measures  of  suppression,  but  who 


*  Slate  Papers. — The  commiasiooera  thai  described  the  place  :— 
isgre  " 
park 
miles  distant  from  the  house';  being  a  great  mere  ( lake),  which  is  five 


••  The  bouse 

the  like,  with  four 


great,  goodiv,  and  io  princely,  as  we  have  not  seen 
rks  adjoining,  the  farthermost  of  them  but  four 


miles  compass,  being  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  ftom  the  liouse,  well 
replenished  with  great  pikes,  bremes,  perch,  and  roach ;  four  fair 
manor-places,  belonging  to  the  late  abbot— the  furthermost  but  (liree 
miles  distant— being  gcwdly  mansions ;  and  also  one  in  Dorsetshire* 
twenty  miles  distant  from  the  late  monastery."  When  they  go  on 
to  speak  of  the  way  in  which  they  disposed  of  the  servants  and  monks, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  iheir  veracity.  "  W>  have  dispatehe<l 
the  servants,  with  their  half-year's  wages,  givfair  humble  thanks  to 
the  king's  majeaty  for  the  same  :  the  monks,  also,  with  the  king*a 
benevolence  and  reward,  and  have  assigned  them  pansiona.  Wo 
find  them  very  glad  to  depart,  moat  humbly  thanking  this  king's  ma- 
jesty of  his  greHt  goodneas  moat  graciously  showed  unto  them,  at 
this  lime,  aa  well  for  his  grace's  reward  aa  also  for  their  penaiona." 
After  dismissing  the  monks,  they  go  on  to  speak  of  the  cattle,  pas- 
tures, and  farms.  **  Cattle  we  intend  to  sell  for  ready  money  ;  and 
to  let  out  tlie  pastures  and  demesnes,  now  from  Michaelmas  forth, 
quarterly,  until  the  king*s  pleasure  therein  be  fiirther  known,  to  the 
intent  his  grace  shall  leese  (lose)  no  rent,  for  tbe  abbot  had  much 
I  pasture  ground  in  his  huxdS-^State  J^ipers, 
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spoils  his  own  assertioTi,  by  adding  that  they 
showed  a  wonderful  devotion  to  the  king's  will.* 
On  the  next  day  the  abbot  was  conveyed  to  the 
romantic  eminence  of  Tor  Hill,  and  there,  in  sight 
of  the  stately  abbey,  the  mansions,  and  the  far- 
spreading  parks  and  pastures,  of  which  he  had 
been  lord,  he  was  hanged  and  quartered ;  and  two 
of  his  monks,  John  Thome,  the  treasurer,  and 
Roger  James,  the  under-treasurer,  were  hanged 
and  quartered  with  him.  According  to  a  noble 
authority,  the  said  abbot's  body  was  divided  into 
four  parts,  and  the  head  was  struck  off;  one 
quarter  was  sent  to  Welh,  one  to  Bath,  one  to 
Ilchester,  and  one  to  Bridgewater ;  and  the  head 
was  stuck  upon  the  abbey-gate  at  Glastonbury.f 
In  the  same  month  Hugh  Farringdon,  abbot  of 
Reading,  and  two  of  his  monks,  were  hanged  and 
quartered  near  their  abbey;  and  John  Beche, 
abbot  of  Colchester,  was  drawn  and  quartered  near 
his  abbey.  All  these  butcheries  of  men  whom  they 
must  have  considered  as  faithful  sons  of  the  Roman 
.church,  could  not  but  have  been  distasteful  to  Gar- 
diner and  the  other  leaders  of  the  old  learning;  but 
we  do  not  see  that  they  ever  ran  the  /isk  of  incur- 
ring destruction  by  opposing  the  king's  will,  or  by 
protesting  against  his  measures.  They,  indeed, 
stood  by,  and  saw  men  hanged  and  quartered  for 
questioning  the  supremacy  or  resisting  the  seizure 
of  their  abbeys  and  houses,  just  as  the  converts  of 
the  new  doctrine  «aw  men  burnt  for  entertaining 
the  Protestant  notions  as  to  the  sacrament  and 
other  points ;  and  each  party  seems  to  have  con- 
soled itself  for  the  sufferings  of  its  own  friends 
by  the  recollection'  and  the  prospect  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  other  party. 

Cromwell  had  identified  himself  with  the  Pro- 
testant party,  and  had  gone  to  such  lengths  against 
the  Papists,  that  it  was  impossible  he  could  ever 
hope  for  a  safe  reconciliation  with  them.  He  saw 
also  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Bishop  Gar- 
diner were  gaining  ground  at  court ;  and,  to  check 
their  progress,  he  laboured  hard  to  procure  Henry 
a  Protestant  wife.  "  The  king,"  says  an  old 
writer,  "  considering  his  wooing  disposition,  had 
long  continued  a  widower."!  He  had,  indeed, 
been  ar  widower  about  two  years ;  but  this  was  not 
owing  to  a  want  of  alacrity  on  his  part  in  seeking 
for  another  wife.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Jane 
Seymour  he  proposed  to  the  Duchess-Dowager  of 
Milan,  who  is  said  to  have  replied,  facetiously, 
that  if  she  had  two  heads  she  might  thmk  of  the 
match ;  but  that,  as  she  had  but  one,  she  would 
rather  decline  the  honour.  He  then  addressed 
himself  to  the  Princess  Mary  of  Guise ;  but  this 
princess  was  already  affianced  to  his  nephew,  tlie 
King  of  Scots.  A  daughter  of  the  House  of  Ven- 
dome  was  then  recommended  by  the  French  court ; 

•  EUis*t  Letters.  RufseU's  letter  is  adilressed  to  CromwrU.  He 
alio  says,  "My  lord.  1  ensure  you  there  wriv  many  bills  pnt  up 
against  the  abbot  by  his  tenants  and  others,  for  wmiixs  nnd  ii^aries 
that  he  had  done  then.  And  I  commit  your  good  lord«hiii  to  the 
keeping  of  the  blessed  Trinity."  The  letter  is  dated  fVom  Wells,  the 
day  after  the  execution  of  Whiting. 

t  Letter,  last  quoted,  ftom  Lord  KusseU  to  CromweU. 

t  Godwin. 


but  he  refused  her  because  she  had  been  previously 
rejected  by  his  nephew,  the  said  King  of  Scots. 
After  this,  he  had  the  delicacy  to  propose  that  the 
French  king  should  carry  the  two  sisters  of  Mary 
of  Guise  to  Calais,  in  order  that  he  might  go  over 
and  choose  one  of  them;    but  the  gallantry  of 
Francis  revolted  at  this  idea ;  and  Henry  remained 
wifeless.     In  August,   1538,  Madame  de  Men- 
treuil,  a  lady  who  had  accompanied  Magdalen  of 
France,  the  first  wife  of  James  V.,  to  Scotland, 
passed  through  England  onher  way  beck  to  France, 
and  the  king  seems  to  have  thought  she  might 
suit  him.     Sadler  wrote  to  CromweU,  telling  him, 
*'  that,  for  as  much  as  his  highness  is  somewhat 
desirous  to  see  the  same  lady,  and  to  speak  with 
her,  his  grace  thinks  that  you  may  wondrous  well 
take  an  occasion,  honestly,  to  sta^  her,  after  such 
sort  as  she  may  speak  to  his  majesty.  .  .  .  And 
his  grace  thinketh  best  that  when  he  shall  be  at 
Dover,  his  highness  may  take  occasion,   as  he 
goeth  there  abroad  to  see  his  haven,  to  enter  into 
her  lodging,  and  so  see  her,  and  speak  with  her 
there."    The  lady  was  detained  accordingly,  and 
honourably  feasted,  both  at  Canterbury  and  at 
Dover;  but  it  appears  that  Henry  changed  his 
mind,  and  that  the  interview  did  not  take  place 
after  all.     In  the  month  of  March  following,  we 
find  Cromwell  extolling  to  the  king  the  reported 
beauty  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  the  sister  of  the  reigning 
Duke  of  Cleves,  who  was  one  of  the  princes  of  the 
Protestant  confederacy ;  but  he  speaks  as  if  the 
marriage  had    been    already    determined    upon. 
"  The  said  Christopher,'*  says  the  minister,  "  in- 
stantly sueth  every  day  the  acceleration  of  th-j 
matter,  lest  some    other  shall  prevent  it;  and 
that,,  in   the   mean  time,   the  picture    may  be 
sent.      Whereunto  the  duke   answered  that  he 
should  find  some  occasion   to  send  it,  but  that 
his  painter,  Lucas,  was  left  sick  behind  him  at 
home.      Every  man  praiseth  the  beauty  of  the 
same  lady,  as  well  for  the  face  as  for  the  whole 
body,    above   all   other  ladies  excellent.      One, 
amongst  other  purposes,  said  unto  them  of  late, 
that  she  excelleth  as  far  the  duchess  as  the  golden 
sun  excelleth  the  silvern  moon^  which  appeareth 
in  the  gravity  of  her  face.    Thus  say  tfiey  that 
have  seen  them  both."* 

Putting,  we  suppose,  more  faith  in  Hans  Hol- 
bein, his  own  painter,  than  in  Lucas,  the  court 
painter  of  Cleves,  Henry  dispatched  Hans  to  taks 
the  young  lady's  likeness ;  and,  in  the  month  of 
August,  one  of  his  ambassadors  in  Germany  wrote 
a  fuller  account  of  her  person  and  accomplishments, 
assuring  his  majesty,  moreover,  that  my  Lady  Anne 

•  State  Papers.  The  duchess  here  alluded  to  was  the  Dachesi- 
Dowaijer  of  Milan.  Thi>re  is  some  ground  for  suspecting  that  this 
lady,  upon  seeing  that  Henry  was  settling  for  another  wife,  regretted 
that  she  had  not  consented  to  become  queen  of  England.  The  Karl 
of  Southampton  reports  to  CromweU  the  fidlow  iug  oonversation  with 
the  king:  '*  And  as  to  the  matter  concerning  the  Duchess  of  Milan, 
when  he  had  heard  it  he  paused  a  good  while,  and.  at  the  last,  said, 
smiling, '  Have  they  remembered  theirselves  now  ?*  To  the  which 
I  said,  *  Sir,  we  that  be  your  servants  are  much  bonnd  to  God  that  it 
pleaseth  him  to  send  you  so  good  fortune  in  Ireland,  and  now  they  to 
WHO  you  whom  >e  have  wooed  so  long.'  He  answered  oddly,  *  Ttiey 
that  would  not'  when  tht^y  micbt,  perchance  shall  not  witen  they 
would."' 
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was  not  bound  by  any  pieviout  covenant  or  con- 
tract, but  waa  at  her  free  will  to  marry  wherever 
she  would.  Ab  for  her  education  and  morala,  the 
diplomatist  said  that  they  were  excellent,  seeing 
that,  like  her  sister  the  Lady  Sibylla  till  she  was 
mairied,  and  like  her  unmarried  sister  the  Lady 
Amelia,  **  she  had  been  brought  up  by  the  lady 
duchess  her  mother,  and,  in  manner,  never  from 
her  elbow ;  and  the  lady  duchess  waa  a  wise  lady, 
and  one  tiutt  very  strictly  looked  after  her  children. 
Also,  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  court,  and  others 
whom  he  had  questioned,  had  reported  Anne  to  be 
of  a  very  lowly  and  gentle  disposition."  **  She 
occupieth  her  time,'*  continues  the  letter,  which  is 
addreseed  to  the  king  himself,  **  mostly  with  the 
needle,  whoewithal  she  is  expert.  She  can  read 
aod  write  her  own  language,  but  of  French,  Latin, 
or  other  languages,  she  knoweth  not  one ;  nor  yet 
camx>t  sing  nor  play  upon  any  instrument,  for  they 
take  it  here  in  Grermany  for  a  rebuke  and  an  oc- 
casion of  lightness  tluit  great  ladies  should  be 
learned  or  have  any  knowledge  of  music.  Her  wit 
is  80  good  that,  no  doubt,  she  will  in  a  short  space 
learn  the  English  tongue  whensoever  she  putteth 
her  mind  to  it.  I  could  never  hear  that  she  is 
>  indined  to  the  good  cheer  of  this  country,  and 
mar^l  it  were  if  she  should,  seeing  that  her 
brother,  in  whom  it  were  somewhat  more  tolerable, 
doth  ao  well  abstain  from  it  Your  grace's  servant, 
Hans  Holbein,  hath  taken  the  efi&gies  of  my  Lady 
Anoe  and  the  L»ady  Amelia,  and  hath  expressed 


their  images  very  lively.***  The  picture — a  minia- 
ture in  Holbein's  best  manner — was  brought  over 
in  an  ivory  box,  which  represented  a  rose,  so  deli- 
cately carved  as  to  be  said  to  be  worthy  of  the 
jewel  it  contained.  The  king  fancied  himself  in 
love  as  he  contemplated  this  nice  performance  of 
his  favourite  artist;  and  the  match  proceeded. 
Hoping,  no  doubt,  that  a  Protestant  wife  would 
finish  his  conversion,  many  of  the  German  princes 
gave  it  their  support ;  and  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember the  Count  Palatine  and  ambassadors  from 
Cleves  arrived  in  London,  where  Cromwell,  who 
was  in  ecstasies  at  the  success  of  the  scheme,  was 
instructed  by  his  royal  master  to  bid  them  as 
hearty  a  welcome  as  he  could  devise,  declaring 
unto  them  that  their  coming  was  marvellously 
agreeable  unto  his  majesty.f  The  king  joyfully 
fiinished  this  treaty :  but  the  marriage,  instead  of 
making,  marred  Cromwell.  All  things  being  pre- 
pared aa  waa  fitting,  and  her  lover  brooking  no 
delay,  Anne  set  forward  on  her  journey  in  the 
dreary  month  of  December.  She  waa  honourably 
received  at  Calais  by  the  lord-admiral,  who  con- 
veyed her  to  Dover,  where  she  landed  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  Though  now  unwieldy,  Henry 
rode  hastily  to  Rochester  to  meet  her.  He  went 
in  disguise,  and  his  first  view  of  her  was  a  secret 
one, — ^but  it  waa  enough :  he  shrunk  back  tottering 

•  EUb'tCoUeetkNi.— LettA  of  Nicholas  Wotton  to  Henry  Vlll. 
The  original  (not  perfbct.  but  i^jurwi  by  flre)  U  in  the.  Britith 
Museum. 

t  State  Papers.— Letter  from  the  king  to  CramweU. 
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under  the  weight  of  disappointment  and  dismay  j 
and  it  was  some  time  before  he  composed  himself 
8u£5ciently  to  wait  upon  her  as  her  husband  and 
king.  It  seems  to  have  been  with  sensations  like 
those  with  which  one  swallows  a  dose  of  noisome 
medicine  that  he  embraced  her,  and  gave  her  his 
conjugal  kiss.  The  whole  interview  did  not  last 
above  the  speaking  of  twenty  words:  he  then 
hurried  from  his  bride  without  giving  her  the  pre- 
sents he  had  brought  with  him;  and  the  next 
morning  he  sent  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  his  master 
of  the  horse,  '*  with  a  partlet  of  sable  skins  to  wear 
round  the  neck,  and  a  muffler  furred,  with  as  cold 
a  message  as  might  be,  and  rode  himself  back  to 
Greenwich  marvellously  heavy  in  heart."  His 
fiercest  wrath  was  kindled  against  all  those  who 
had  promoted  the  match ;  and  he  considered  that 
the  deception  practised  upon  him  was  a  proof  that 
all  faith  and  loyalty  had  departed  the  world,  and 
that  no  mortal  man  could  be  trusted.  Cromwell 
was  evidently  less  culpable  than  the  ambassadors 
and  the  painters ;  but  notwithstanding  this  circum- 
stance, and  his  great  boldness  and  ability,  he  must 
have  trembled  upon  receiving  the  king's  summons. 
A  full  council  met  at  Greenwich,  and  there,  after 
abusing  hini  for  marrying  him  to  *'  a  great  Flan- 
ders mare,"  coarse,  clumsy,  and  "unfit  to  nourish 
love,"  he  commanded  Cromwell  to  devise  some 
prete^Lt  or  plausible  cause  for  preventing  the  con- 
clusion of  the  hateful  marriage.*  In  the  very 
doubtfiil  state  of  his  relations  with  the  Catholic 
powers,  it  was  himibly  but  forcibly  represented 
that  it  might  prove  very  dangerous  to  give  such 
an  afiront  to  the  princes  of  the  Protestant  confe- 
deracy ;  and  Cromwell  seems  to  have  made  the 
most  of  the  king's  fears.  "Is  there,  then,  no 
remedy  ? — ^must  I  needs,  against  my  will,  put  my 
neck  into  this  noose  ?" — ^were  the  aflfectlonate  ex- 
pressions of  Henry  as  he  agreed  that  the  Iharriage 
should  go  on.  The  Lady  Anne  wai  met  at  Black- 
heath,  and  with  great  state  brought  td  O^Cftnwich 
on  the  3rd  of  January,  and  she  was  mitrried  on  the 
5th  day  of  the  same  month.  But  Henry's  ktersion 
did  not  abate  on  a  closer  acquaintance }  and,  With- 
out going  into  the  disgusting  details  with  Which 
he,  without  hesitation,  entertained  his  court,  and 
the  noble  matrons  thereof,  Wfe  hteA  thferely  state 
that  he  lamented  his  fate  ifi  th^  ihoJt  pathetic 
terms,  and  declared  that  life  wdllld  be  a  burden  to 
him  if  he  were  forced  to  pass  It  ^ith  ijttch  a  wife.t 

*  After  all,  it  does  not  apnear  that  Atifle  tit  Cferea  was  an  agly 
woman;  and  mnch  of  Henrjri  distaste  ^ay  hftte  froceeded  ftom  the 
mere  caprice  of  the  Jaded  voluptuary.  He  #^i  feettatnl^  himself  no 
Tcry  loveable  object  at  the  time.  As  he  gre#  llLt^fae  allied  Tot  a  &t 
wife,  and  his  agents  had  been  expressly  ouama^dM  to  )ook  out  for  a 
flue,  large  woman.  Bat  Anne,  it  appears,  was  dtl  ttio  lilrj^e  a  scale. 
Accordinir  to  Holbein's  pictunf  her  complexion  was  woniierfUlly  lair 
and  beautiful,  and  her  couutenance  very  agreeable.  MarilUc,  the 
French  ambassador,  no  prejudiced  observer,  says  that  she  wai 
tolerably  handsome,— dff  beoafe  moymne.  Like  a  true  frenchman, 
he  criticises  her  German  dress.  In  another  dispatch  he  say»~ 
'*  Anne  has  not  been  found  quite  so  ^oung  and  so  beautiful  as  every- 
body supposed.  She  has  brought  with  her  twelve  or  fifteen  ladies, 
all  of  whom,  in  respect  to  their  external  appearance,  ai«  even  inferior 
to  herself,  and  all»  besides,  dressed  iu  such  an  awkward  and  unbe- 
coming manner,  that  they  would  be  thought  ugly  even  if  they  were 
really  handsome.**  . 

*  i)epnaili»ns  of  thakiiig  and  Cromwell,  in  8tiype.-^durbetrf— 
Hall.— iftow. 


The  Catholic  party  were  greatly  rejoiced  at  this  ma- 
nifest failure  of  a  great  Protestant  experiment ;  and 
other  religious  feelings  came  in  to  hasten  the  destruc- 
tion of  Cromwell.  Bishop  Gardiner,  in  a  sermon 
at  Paul's  Cross,  denounced  as  a  damnable  heresy  the 
tenet  of  justification  by  faith  alone  without  works, 
as  taught  by  Luther  and  his  followers.  Dr.  Barnes 
undertook  to  answer  Gardiner,  and  to  prove  that 
it  was  the  bishop  who  was  heretical.  Preaching 
from  the  same  pulpit  at  Paul's  Cross,  the  doctor 
became  excited  and  somewhat  scurrilous,  as  was 
much  the  fashion  with  preachers  in  those  days ; 
and  he  treated  the  bishop  very  roughly  indeed. 
He  said,  ilmong  other  things,  that  he  (Dr.  Barnes) 
was  a  fighting  cock,  and  that  Gardiner,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  was  another  fighting  cock,  but  tlie 
garden  cock  lacked  good  spurs.  For  this  ofience, 
after  being  examined  before  the  king,  he  was  made 
to  sign  a  recantation  of  his  doctrine  [about  faith, 
and  commanded  to  ask  pardon  from  the  same 
pulpit.  The  pardon  he  asked  of  Gardiner ;  but, 
growing  warm  in  his  discourse,  he  forgot  the  rest, 
and,  instead  of  repeating  his  recantation,  he  affirmed 
his  jirevious  tenet  of  justification  by  faith  alone. 
The  consequence  was  inevitable ;  he  was  thrown 
into  the  Tower,  together  with  Garret  and  Jerome, 
two  preachers  who  held  the  same  opinions.  Dr. 
Barnes  was  a  most  intimate  friend  of  Crom- 
well, who  had  frequently  employed  him  on  mis- 
sions into  Germany ;  and  the  Papists  thought  that 
the  king  would  not  hold  him  blameless  of  his 
dependent's  heterodoxy.  We  will  not  attempt  to 
explain  what  perplexed  those  who  were  acting  on 
the  scene ;  but,  while  the  Papists  made  sure  that 
Cromwell's  high  offices  of  vicar-general  and  keeper 
of  the  privy  seal  would  immediately  fall  to  Tunstall 
and  Clarke,  Bishop  of  Bath,  he  was  not  only  left 
in  possession^  but  received  from  the  king's  hands 
the  order  of  the  garter,  and  was  created  Earl  of 
Essex  ttnd  lord-chamberlain,  ostensibly  as  a  reward 
for  his  exertions  in  obtaining  an  enormous  grant 
from  parlianiferit.*  It  should  appear,  however, 
that  Henry  ^as  making  provision  ror  the  dispatch 
of  the  enormous  quantity  of  business  which  had 
hitherto  been  transacted' by  Cromwell,  who  must 
have  been  a  matt  of  iron.  He  made  two  secretaries 
of  state,  Wfiothesley  and  Ralph  Sadler,  and  divided 
many  important  functions  of  government  between 
them. 

We  are  bot  told  how  long  the  king  had  be- 
moaned liii  fate  With  Anne  of  Cleves  when  he 
saw  the  petty  little  Lady  Catherine  Howard  ;t 
but  it  ifeeirts  to  httve  been  some  four  or  five 
months.  Thfe  Lfidy  Catherine  was  niece  to  the 
Duke  bf  Norfolk,  and  as  entire  a  Papist  as  Anne 
wad  i  Protestant.  Henry  first  met  her  at  a 
dinner  giith  hy  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
It  id  supposed  that  that  prelate  and  his  party  had 
calculated  upon  the  impression  her  charms  woulS. 
make  upon  him ;  and  it  was  natural  enough  for 

*  During  this  session  the  KntghU  Hospitallers  wero  dissolTcd,  and 
theirjpropert|r  wm  vested  iUithe  crown. 

t  This  unfortunate  young  creature  was  below  the  usual  stature  of 
Engliih  women. 
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them  to  suppose  that  the  next  step  a  man  like 
Henry  would  take,  after  espousing  a  Protestant, 
would  be  to  choose  a  wife  from  the  opposite  sept. 
By  a  **  notable  appearance  of  honour,  cleanness, 
and  maidenly  behaviour,"  Catherine  quitP  Capti- 
vated the  king,  who,  it  appears,  fre()ueptly  met 
her  afterwards  at  the  house  of  Bishop  Gardiner, 
or  of  some  other  person  equally  anxious  fof  the 
ioterests  of  the  Romish  church.  Iq  tbi|  sqciety, 
composed  of  the  mortal  enemies  of  Crpijiwell,  the 
king  was  not  likely  to  hear  much  gppd  of  his 
minister.  Gardiner,  still  feeling  th^  pHpk  of  Dr. 
Barnes's  spurs  in  his  side,  gave  IJPPW  tq  un^ei:- 
»taod  that  the  said  Barnes  had  heen  an  ^gept  of 
Cromwell's  in  pressing  the  marfiage  with  Anne  of 
Cleres, — that  master  and  man  I^ad  wittinsly  chosen 
his  majesty  an  unpleasant  wife  fpr  the  sake  of  pro- 
moting their  own  religious  notjPftB, — and  that  both, 
instead  of  believing  according  tq  act  of  parliament 
and  the  king's  will,  were  ben|  ))Pon  establishing 
the  detestable  heresies  of  Marti^  Luther.  Every 
glance  of  the  bright  eyes  of  Cfttjiprjue  Howard  waa 
(iangerous  to  the  Protestant  inter^^t*  At  the  same 
time  Cromwell,  strangely  blind  to  w|iat  wqs  passing, 
continued  to  desi  his  sharp  blows  ^i  (n^  gcrupuloup 
Papists  who  refused  the  oath  of  suprem^y ;  and 
he  was  in  the  high  exercise  of  despotic  power, 
when,  suddenly,  on  the  10th  of  June,  he  was 
airested  at  the  council-board  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  and  forthwith  carried  to  the  Tower.  In 
his  days  of  favour  he  had  encouraged  the  prostra- 
tion of  all  law,  and  the  establishment  of  the  most 
arbitrary  modes  of  proceeding  in  judicial  cases. 
He  had  held  up  the  king  as  a  being  authorised  to 
nudce  and  change  statutes  as  he  pleased;  and 
he  now  felt  the  whole  weight  of  the  monstrous 
tyranny  which  he  had  helped  to  erect  and  in- 
flate. His  papers  were  seized, — ^his  servants  were 
qaestioned, — and  out  of  their  evidence,  which 
was  never  produced  in  court,  or  submitted  to 
puhlic  examination  anywhere  else,  his  enemies 
iabricated  a  series  of  charges,  the  greatest  of 
which  amounted  to  treason.  It  was  alleged  that 
he  had  received  bribes,  and  had  encroached  upon 
the  royal  authority  by  the  issuing  of  commis- 
siuns,  pardons  to  crimmals,  and  licenses  for  the 
eiportation  of  prohibited  goods;  that,  as  vicar- 
general  and  chief  manager,  under  the  king,  of 
ihfji  Christian  church,  he  had  betrayed  the  good 
cause,  protecting  preachers  of  heresy  and  promoting 
the  circulation  of  heretical  books ;  and  that,  finally, 
he  had,  in  a  private  conversation  about  the  new 
opinions,  drawn  out  his  dagger,  and  declared  that 
he  would  maintain  the  cause  of  the  Reformation, 
even  against  the  king  himself.  In  his  fall  Crom- 
well scarcely  showed  more  fortitude  than  Wolsey : 
he  wrote  imploring  letters  to  his  most  gracious 
prince,  crying  **  Mercy !  Mercy !"  Once  Henry's 
neait  seemed  touched  by  these  appeals,  but  it  was 
OTily  for  a  moment.  Archbishop  Cranmer  sum- 
nwned  courage  to  write  a  letter  in  his  behalf,  but 
the  epistle  was  not  calculated  to  produce  any  great 
c^ ;  and  he  afterwards  gave  his  vote  against  his 


friend.  On  the  I4th  of  June,  Cromwell,  deserted 
by  all  the  world,  asked  for  a  trial  before  his  peers, 
l)Ut  the  court  preferred  to  proceed  by  bill  of  attain- 
der, without  trial, — a  practice  which  he  himself 
)^ad  help64  ^^  ^°S  ^  establish,  with  consent  of 
the  ftt)avi&{i  parliament.  The  bill  of  attainder  was 
hurried  th^Pi^gh  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  on  the 
19th  of  JuR^t  xiixie  days  after  his  arrest,  Cromwell 
received  his  doom  as  a  manifold  traitor  and  detest- 
able heretic* 

But  before  ha  was  executed,  Anne  of  Cleves  was 
divorced,  and  the  king  was  united  in  the  holy 
bands  of  matrimony  with  Catherine  Howard.  On 
the  25th  of  June  Anne  was  ordered  to  remove  to 
Richmond,  being  told  that  that  place  would  be  more 
suitable  to  her  health  and  pleasure  than  London. 
Then  the  king  gave  directions  to  his  bishops  and 
ministers  to  legalise  his  separation  from  Anne  of 
Cleves ;  and  the  bishops  and  ministers  •  acted 
accordingly.  It  was  instantly  discovered  that 
tbera  h^  b^6n  a  formal  contract  of  marriage  be- 
tw^PQ  Aone  and  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  ; 
dp^i  this,  with  Henry's  assertion  that  the  marriage 
t)^-i)Qver  been  ponsummated,  was  deemed  quite 
gilSBoient  ground.  Parliament  met  and  humbly 
implpred  bis  majesty  to  investigate  the  subject. 
Ti|e  pasa  was  submitted  to  a  convocation  of  the 
clei^,  and  on  the  9th  of  July  it  was  unanimously 
decided  by  the  churchmen  of  all  colours  that  the 
marriage  was  null  and  void,  inasmuch  as  the  king 
had  married  the  princess  "  without  the  inward 
consent  of  his  own  mind,"  and  as  there  had  been 
a  pre-contract  between  her  and  another  person^ 
Poor  Anne,  who  had  the  dread  of  the  block  before 
her  eyes,  and  who  was  a  person  of  more  discretion 
than  pride  ,or  passion,  most  quietly  submitted  to 
her  fate,t  and  two  days  after,  being  properly 
pompted  and  assisted  (for  she  could  write  no 
English),  she  addressed  a  letter  to  his  most  ex- 
cellent majesty,  though  the  case,  she  observed, 
must  needs  be  most  hard  and  sorrowful  into  her, 
through  the  great  love  which  she  bore  to  his  most 
noble  person;  yet,  having  more  regard  to  Gfod 
and  his  truth  than  to  any  worldly  affection,  **  as 
it  beseemed  me,"  she  continued,  "  at  the  be- 
ginning, to  submit  me  to  such  examination  and 
determination  of  the  said  clergy,  whom  I  have  and 
do  accept  for  judges  competent  in  that  behalf,  so 
here  now,  being  ascertained  how  the  said  clergy 
hath  therein  given  their  judgment  and  sentence,  I 
acknowledge  myself  hereby  to  accept  and  approve 
the  same,  wholly  and  entirely  putting  myself,  for 
my  state  and  condition,  to  your  highness'  goodness 
and  pleasure,  most  humbly  beseeching  your  ma- 
jesty, that,  though  it  be  determined  that  the  pre- 

•  Le  Qrand.—Stnrpe.—Barnot— Herbert— Jonraals. 

t  In  his  dispatchet  of  the  81tt  of  July,  1 1th  of  Au^at,  and 
3rd  o/  September,  Mahllac  wTite»~*Anntf  makes  no  opposition 
whatever  to  ilie  diToree,  at  which  the  liing  is  the  more  oleased,  be* 
eaase.  as  it  is  said,  his  new  IkTonrite  f  amourette)  is  already  with 
child.  The  former  is  now  called  merdy  Madame  Anne  of  Cleves. 
She  is  any  thing  but  low  spirited,— amuses  herself  in  mil  posstUe 
ways,  and  dresses  every  dav  in  new  clothes,  made  in  a  straiuro 
fiisliion.  All  this  is  an  indication  of  admirable  prndence  and  db- 
simulation,  or  of  exttaosdinary  simplicity  and  stiiipidlty."  The  re- 
ported pregnancy  of  Catherine  seems  to  hw  bees  merely  a  bit  of 
eoort  or  dty  scandal. 
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tended  matrimony  between  us  is  void  and  of  none 
effect,  whereby  I  neither  can  nor  will  repute  myself 
for  your  grace's  wife,  considering  this  sentence 
whereunto  I  stand,  and  your  majesty's  clean  and 
pure  living  with  me,  yet  it  will  please  you  to  take 
me  for  one  of  your  most  humble  servants,  and  so 
to  determine  of  me,  as  I  may  sometimes  have  the 
fruition  of  your  most  noble  presence,  which,  as  I 
shall  esteem  for  a  great  benefit,  so  my  lords,  and 
others  of  your  msjesty's  council,  now  being  with 
me,  have  put  me  in  comfort  thereof,  and  that 
your  highness  will  take  me  for  your  sister^  for  the 
which  I  most  humbly  thank  you  accordingly. 
Thus,  most  gracious  prince,  I  beseech  our  Lord  God 
to  send  your  majesty  long  life  and  good  health,  to 
God's  glory,  vour  own  honour,  and  the  wealth  of 
this  noble  realm."* 

On  the  very  next  day  Henry  commissioned  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk  to  go  to  the  Lady  Anne  at  Rich- 
mond, and  **  considering  she  be  now  come  to  her 
strength,  and  in  good  temper  of  body,"  to  press 
her  further  to  write  to  her  brother  the  Duke  of 
Cleves,  in  order  to  express  her  perfect  concurrence 
in  all  that  had  been  done.f  Suffolk  was  also 
charged  to  make  her  write  the  same  letter,  in  Ger* 
mafi,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  the  day  before 
in  English,  lest  people  might  say  she  had  put  her 

•  KUte  Fipm. 

t  From  KNB6  nprenioBs  In  this  letter  and  eUewbere.  it  might 
appear  tliat  Anne  had  taken  the  matter  more  •enoosly  to  heart  tluin 
!•  feneialhr  tUted.  and  that  the  was.  or  had  heen,  iU.  Perhaps  it 
was  consioeied  decerow  that  the  should  fUgn  a  sickness  I 


signature  to  words  which  she  did  not  understand, 
"  which,"  adds  the  king,  "  we  doubt  not  but,  by 
your  good  handling  and  dexterity,  ye  shall  facilely 
bring  to  pass."  The  duke,  moreover,  was,  by  all 
ways  and  means,  to  make  her  write  her  letters  to 
her  brother  before  his  departure,  and  to  bring  the 
said  letters  to  court  himself,  and  not  "  to  leave  any- 
thing uncertain  upon  a  woman's  promise  that  she 
would  be  no  woman ;"  "  the  accomplishment  where- 
of, on  her  part,"  adds  this  brutal  pedant,  "  is  as 
difficult  in  the  refraining  of  a  woman's  will  upon 
occasion,  as  in  changing  of  her  womanish  nature, 
which  is  impossible."  The  duke  was  accom- 
panied by  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  now  privy 
seal,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wriothesley,  one  of  the 
principal  secretaries  of  state;  and  he  carried 
to  Anne,  from  the  king,  a  token,  as  to  **  his 
dearest  sister  by  adoption,"  this  same  token  being 
five  hundred  marks  sterling  in  gold !  Anne,  too 
wise  to  resist,  and,  in  all  probability  but  too  happy 
to  escape  out  of  the  lion's  jaws,  did  ever3rthing  that 
was  required  of  her.  On  the  1 6th  of  July  she 
wrote  the  most  submissive  of  letters  to  the  most 
excellent  and  noble  prince,  her  most  benign  and 
good  brother  Henry,  subscribing  herself,  as  had 
been  agreed,  his  majesty's  humble  sister*  and 
servant.  Still,  however,  Suffolk  and  the  noble 
lords  had  not  finished  Uieir  commission,  for  the 

*  Which  wurd  sister  "  she  was  animated  to  write  bj  the  said 
dake.  earl,  snd  others  before  named,  npon  the  king*«  mnjrfty'*  fot- 
mer  deteminalioo  so  to  nse  and  aeoept  YnttT^StaU  Poperu 
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king's  cautions  were  very  numerous.  On  the  1 7th 
they  were  agam  sent  down  to  Richmond  to  dis- 
dujge  all  such  officers  and  servants  as  had  at- 
tended on  Anne  as  queen,  and  to  appoint  and 
swear  such  others  as  were  assigned  to  serve' her  as 
her  own  domestics,  in  her  state  and  condition  of 
the  king^s  majesty's  sister.  Even  to  this  trial  the 
equanimity  of  Anne  was  equal;  she  welcomed  her 
new  attendants,  and  told  the  commissioners  that 
she  would  he  found  steady  to  her  purpose  of  suh- 
mitting  to  the  king's  pleasure,  fiiough  .  all  the 
world  should  move  her  to  the  contrary, — nay,  even 
her  mother  and  brother.  She  agreed  also  that  she 
would  receive  no  letters  or  messages  from  her 
brother,  mother,  or  any  of  her  kin  or  friends,  with- 
out sending  them  first  to  the  king's  majesty,  "  and 
thereupon  making  such  answers  as  shoiild  be  con- 
sonant to  the  truth  and  the  king's  orders." 

In  her  letter  to  her  brother,  Anne  was  made  to 
saj  that  the  marriage  had  been  dissolved  by  the 
examination  and  determination  of  the  whole  clergy 
of  England,  seconded  by  the  nobles  and  commons 
of  the  realm  ;  that  this  matter  would  not  alienate 
from  him  the  friendship  of  the  King  of  England, 
unless  the  fault  should  be  in  himself;  and  lastly, 
that  she  purposed  not  to  quit  the  country,  but  to 
lead  her  life  in  this  realm,  having  his  grace  so 
good  lord  towards  her.  The  obsequious  parlia- 
ment finished  its  part  of  the  work*  by  voting  that 
it  would  be  very  lawful  for  the  king  to  take 
another  wife.  A  private  marriage  was  performed, 
and  some  days  after,  on  the  8th  of  August,  Cathe- 
rine Howard  was  publicly  shown  as  queen.t  On 
the  same  day,  or  nearly  on  the  same  day,  that 
Henry  took  to  himself  his  fifth  wife,  he  sent  his 
minister  Cromwell  to  the  block.  On  the  28th 
of  July  Cromwell  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill ; 
2nd  it  is  said  that  he  died  professing  the  Catholic 
faith,  by  which  he  might  mean  that  kind  of  faith 
which  had  been  established  by  the  last  act  of 
parliament.  When  he  was  dead,  many  of  his 
virtues  were  remembered;  and  the  people  par- 
ticularly called  to  mind  that,  twice  a-day,  two 
hundred  poor  persons  had  been  fed  at  his  gate. 
As  if  to  dishonour  his  execution,  the  Lord  Hunger- 
Miy  who  was  charged  with  revolting  crimes,  but 
*ho,  in  reality,  seems  to  have  been  a  wretched 
maniac,  was  beheaded  with  him.  Dr.  Barnes 
wrfiYed  his  patron  Cromwell  only  three  days, 
**  being  committed  to  the  torments  of  the  merciless 
fe,"  and  burnt  alive,  with  Garret  and  Jerome,  as 
ft  heretic.  But,  that  the  scales  might  be  nicdy 
trimmed,  PoweU,  Abel,  and  Featherston  were 
hanged  and  quartered  at  the  same  time  for  denying 
the  king*s  supremacy.  On  this  occasion,  as  on 
««Dc  odiers,  they  were  coupled  together,  a  Ca- 
tholic with  a  Protestant,  on  Uie  same  hurdle,  and 
80  drawn  to  Smithfield  to  the  horror  of  both  sects. 
A  Frenchman  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  Good 
G«l,how  do  people  make  a  shifl  to  live  here,  where 

*  The  Vk^a  imnlufcd  him,  oat  of  kU  love  of  his  people,  to  raarnr 

T  suie  PapcTi..Joiiniftlfl.— Herbert  .—Slow.— Godwin. 
VOL.  U. 


Papists  are  hanged  and  Anti-Papists  are  burnt !'' 
In  the  next  month  the  Prior  of  Doncaster  and  six 
others  were  hanged  for  defending  the  institution  of 
the  monastic  life,  a  crime  now  become  as  capital 
as  the  greatest.* 

"  a.d!  1541. — There  was  a  feeble  attempt  made 
in  Yorkshire  to  revive  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace ; 
but  it  was  easily  suppressed,  and  cost  the  lives  of 
fourteen  gentlemen.  In  the  month  of  August  the 
king  made  a  progress  into  the  northern  counties, 
taking  with  him  his  young  wife,  whom  he  "  en- 
tirely loved,"  after  more  than  a  year  of  matrimony. 
He  had,  indeed,  repeatedly  declared  that  he  had 
never  been  hiappy  in  love  or  marriage  till  now,  and 
that  the  Lady  Catherine  was  the  most  perfect  of 
women,  and  most  affectionate  of  wives.  Nay,  he 
had  even  gone  so  far  in  his  gratitude  as  to  make 
one  of  his  bishops  unite  with  him  in  praising  the 
Lord  for  the  great  contentment  he  had  found.  But, 
on  his  return  from  his  progress,  Cranmer  had  a 
tale  for  his  ear  which  struck  him  dumb,  and  it  is 
said  even  drew  tears  in  torrents  from  his  eyes. 
The  archbishop  declared  that  the  queen,  before  her 
marriage;  had  led  an  abandoned  life  with  Francis 
Dereham,  or  Deram,  a  relation  of  her  own,  who 
had  associated  with  her  when  she  lived  with  her 
great  aunt,  the  •  Dowager-Duchess  of  Norfolk. 
Cranmer,  who  had  consulted  with  the  Chancellor 
Audley,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  and  others  of  the 
Protestant  party,  had  not  undertaken  to  present 
this  dangerous  accusation  without  proof;  and  his 
witness  was  a  servant  of  the  old  Duchess  of 
Norfolk,  The  king's  faith  in  the  virtue  of  his 
wife  was  annihilated  in  a  moment ;  but,  wishing 
to  proceed  cautiously,  he  arrested  all  the  persona 
who  had  been  named  as  the  queen's  confidantes 
and  accomplices,  and  made  them  undergo,  m 
secrety  *'  a  keen  examination."  Their  servants, 
both  men  and  women,  were  arrested  also,  and  put 
to  the  torture.t  Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
impossible  to  fail  in  procuring  confessions  against 
the  queen ;  but  it  appears  that  such  proofs  merely 
went  to  show  that  Catherine  had  been  incontinent 
before  marriage ;  and  this  did  not  amount  to  trea- 
son. Francis  Dereham  is  generally  said  to  have 
confessed  that  he  had  been  guilty  with  her;  but 
the  queen  denied  the  charge  altogether,  and/  from 
the  best  evidence  t  we  possess,  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  Dereham  confessed  anything  of  the  kind. 
That  same  night,  however,  she  is  said  to  have 
signed  a  written  confession  of  her  youthful  irregu- 
larities, but  of  nothing  more.  Cranmer  undertook 
the  office  of  making  her  disclose  more,  and  admit 
that  there  had  been  a  precontract  of  marriage  be- 
tween her  and  her  kinsman  and  seducer  Francis 
Dereham,  which,  in  itself,  according  to  Henry's 
jurisprudence,  would  annul  the  marriage,  while  it 
might  also  be  considered  as  a  saving  of  the  king's 

•  Stow.—Strype.— Godwin. 

t  We  derive  this  fact,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  lilttoriana,  from 
a  passage  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  signed  by  Cranmer, 
Audley,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  Karl  of  Hertlurd,  and  others;— 
*'  And  iMicause  Dnmport  confesseUi  this  now,  which  ho  would  not  do 
for  any  torture  that  ue  could  before  be  put  tu.*  Jkc.  Ac. 

X  stale  Papers. 
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honour — seeing  that,  hy  such  precontract,  and  such 
law,  there  could  have  been  no  marriage  at  any 
time,  and  Catherine  must  sink  into  the  condition 
of  a  concubine,  not  having  ever  had  the  character 
of  the  king's  wife.    We  have  before  us  a  letter  to 
the  king,  which  will  not  raise  Cranroer  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  world.    The  archbishop  begins  by 
describing  Catherine's  wretched  condition.     He 
then  tells  the  king  that  he  had  delivered  to  her  his 
grace's  promise  of  mercy  ;  upon  which  she  held 
up  her  hands  and  gave  most  humble  thanks ;  and, 
for  a  time,  she  recovered  from  the  phrenzy  in 
which  he  had  found  her,  and  began  to  be  more 
temperate  and  quiet,  saving  that  she  still  sobbed 
•  and  wept ;  but,  after  a  little  pausing,  she  suddenly 
fell  into    a    new    phrenzy    worse    than    before. 
**  Now,"   continues  the  prelate,  **   I  do  use  her 
thus:  when  I  do  see  her  in  any  such  extreme 
frights,  I  do  travail  with  her  to  know  the  cause,  and 
then,  as  much  as  I  can,  I  do  labour  to  take  away, 
or,  at  the  least,  to  mitigate  the  cause ;  and  so  I 
did  at  that  time.     I  told  her  there  was  some  new 
phantasy  come  into  her  head,  which  I  desired  her 
to  open  unto  me.     '  Alas !  my  lord,'  she  cried, 
*  that  I  am  alive !    The  fear  of  death  grieved  me 
not  so  much  before,  as  doth  now  the  remembrance 
of  the  king's  goodness — for  when  I  remember  how 
gracious  and  loving  a  prince  I  had,  I  cannot  but 
sorrow ;  but  this  sudden  mercy^  showed  unto  me 
at  this  time  maketh  mine  offences  to  appear  before 
mine  eyes  much  more  heinous  than  they  did  be- 
fore.' "     After  this,  Cranmer  goes  on  to  tell  the 
king,  that,  by  degrees,  the  distracted  woman  had 
come  to  herself;  that  she  was  meetly  well  unto 
night,  and  that  he  had  had  *'  very  good  communi- 
cation with  her,"  and,  as  he  thought,  had  brought 
her  into  ''  a  great  quietness."     He  discloses  all 
that  he  had  been  able  to  get  out  of  her  concern- 
ing any  contract  of  matrimony  with  Dereham, 
which,  he  says,  although  it  did  not  go  so  far  as  he 
thought  it  would  have  done,  yet  appeared  to  him 
sufficient  to  establish  the  contract  *    After  Cranmer 
had  thus  worked  upon  the  unfortunate  young  woman 
in  her  phrenzy,  and,  on  the  promise  of  the  king's 
mercy,  had  induced  her  to  confess  improper  con- 
duct with  Dereham  before  her    marriage    (and 
nothing  more),  the  king  changed  his  plan.    A  few 
days  after,  the  council,  consisting  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  Lord  Russell,  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  Wing- 
field,  and  Sadler,  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  taken  upon 
himself  the  principal  conduct  of   this  wretched 
business.     The  minuteness  of  detail, — the  petty 
and  innumerable  regulations  that  appear  in  every 
part  of  the  transaction — fill  the  mind  with  a  disgust 
against  all  engaged  in  it,  accessories  as  well  as 
principal.     In  the  king's  name  they  tell  Cranmer 
that  he  must,  with  convenient  diligence,  remove 
the  queen  to  the  house  of  Sion,  there  to  remain 
"  till  the  matter  be  further  ordered,  in  the  state  of 
a  queen,  but  furnished  moderately,  as  her  life  and 

*  Siiite  Fapen. 


condition  hath  deserved — ^that  is  to  say,  with  the 
furniture  of  three  chambers,  hanged  with  mean 
stuff,  without  any  cloth  of  estate."  Mr.  Bapton, 
her  gaoler,  is  to  sleep  in  one  of  the  three  rooms ; 
they  are  to  dine  in  another ;  and  the  queen  and 
her  attendants  are  to  sleep  in  a  third.  They  send 
a  book  or  list  of  servants  to  wait  upon  the  queen ; 
but  the  king's  highness  trusts  to  the  archbishop's 
discretion  in  not  exceeding  a  necessary  number. 
It  is  also  the  king's  highness's  pleasure  that  my 
Lady  Baynton,*  the  wife  of  her  gaoler,  shall  be 
one  of  those  to  attend  upon  the  queen,  and  shall 
have  the  rule  and  government  of  the  whole  house. 
My  Lady  Mary,  the  king's  daughter,  who  had  led 
a  most  stormy  life  with  her  father's  wives,  was  to 
be  removed.  But  afler  these  and  other  minutiae, 
fitter  to  employ  the  minds  of  masters  of  the  cere- 
monies than  statesmen,  the  council  proceed  to  the 
pith  of  the  business.  "  And  where  the  king's 
nighness,  weighing  deeply  all  circumstances  of  the 
matter,  hath,  by  mature  consideration,  been  deter- 
mined, that  to-morrow  (12th  November)  my  Lord 
Chancellor,  assembling  his  majesty's  councillors  of 
all  sorts,  spiritual  and  temporal,  with  the  judges 
and  learned  men,  should  declare  unto  them  the 
abominable  demeanour  of  the  queen,  without  call- 
ing Dereham,t  as  was  before  thought  good,  and 
without  speaking  or  mentioning  any  precontract 
of  marriage^  which  might  serve  for  her  defence, 
but  only  to  open  and  make  manifest  the  king's 
highness's  just  cause  of  indignation  and  displea- 
sure, so  as  the  world  may  know  and  see  that  which 
is  hitherto  done  to  have  a  just  ground  and  founda- 
tion ;  ...  the  king's  majesty  ako  willeth,  that  those 
among  you  that  know  the  whole  matter,  and  how 
it  was  first  detected,  as  also  the  king's  majesty's 
sorrowful  behaviour,  and  careful  proceeding  in  it, 
should,  upon  Sunday  next,  assemble  all  the  ladies, 
gentlewomen,  and  gentlemen,  and  declare  unto 
them  the  whole  process  of  the  matter ;  foreseeing 
always  that  you  make  not  mention  of  any  precon- 
tract ;  but,  omitting  that,  to  set  forth  such  matter 
as  might  impair  and  confound  their  misdemeanor, 
and  as  truth  doth,  indeed,  truly  bear,  declare,  and 
set  forth  the  king's  majesty's  goodness,  most  un- 
worthy to  be  troubled  with  any  such  mischance." 
In  the  end  of  this  letter  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury is  informed  that  Mr.  Wildon,  master  of  the 
household,  has  been  spoken  to,  about  making  pro- 
vision of  wine,  beer,  and  other  necessaries  at  the 
house  of  Sion.^ 

The  accusations  against  Catherine  Howard  were 
now  brought  to  bear  upon  misconduct  after  mar- 
riage, in  order  that  her  guilt  might  amount  to 
treason  :   for  Henry  seems  no    longer   to    have 

•  Both  Baynion  and  hit  wife  had  done  duty  for  the  king,  in  the 
eaae  of  Anne  Bolevn.    They  wera  practised  hands  in  qucen-killiDi;  I 

♦  This  seems  to  prove  that,  up  to  this  moment  at  least,  Dereham 
had  not  confessed. 

t  A  day  or  two  after,  we  find  Secretary  Sadler  conveying  the 
king's  orders  to  Cranmer.  Wriothesley,  and  others,  respecting  the 
qnera'v  dotltes.  They  were  to  furnish  her  with  six  French  howl* 
and  appurtenances,  with  edges  of  goldsmiths'  work,  but  no  stone  our 
pearl  in  the  same,  and  likewise  six  pair  of  sleeves,  six  gowns,  and 
six  curtels  of  satin,  duma^k,  and  velvet,  with  such  things  as  l)e- 
loDged  to  the  same,  excepting  always  stone  and  pearU^^/oftf  Pofen, 
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cared  about  that  partial  saving  of  bis  honour, 
which  might  have  resulted  from  the  contrary 
course.  It  was  alleged  that  not  only  had  Dere- 
ham been  recalled  from  Ireland  to  court,  since  her 
marriage,  but  that  Culpepper,  one  night  when  the 
court  was  at  Lincoln,  had  stayed  in  the  same  room 
with  her  and  the  Lady  Rochford  for  three  hours. 
This  Lady  Rochford  was  the  infamous  woman  that 
had  borne  testimony  against  her  own  husband  and 
her  husband's  sister,  Anne  Boleyn.  Culpepper 
was  a  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber,  and  pro- 
bably a  near  relation  of  Catherine  Howard,  whose 
mother's  name  was  Culpepper.  A  day  or  two 
after  Sadler  informs  his  grace  of  Canterbury  and 
Mr.  Comptroller,  that  the  queen  has  been  exa- 
mined on  the  matter  now  come  forth  concerning 
Culpepper;  but  he  adds,  that  she  hath  not,  as 
appeareth  by  her  confession,  so  fully  declared  the 
circumstances  of  what  passed  betwixt  her  and 
Culpepper  as  bis  majesty  could  wish ;  **  and  so  his 
majesty  would  have  his  grace  (Cranmer)  once 
again  essay  and  test  to  get  something  of  her." 
Mr.  Secretary  Sadler  next  tells  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  that  my  Lord  Chancellor  Audley  has 
declared  the  case  in  the  Star  Chamber,  omitting 
ond  leaving  <mt  as  much  as  in  anywise  toucheth 
the  pre-contract ;  and  that  he  also  has  read  divers 
of  the  depositions  of  such  persons  as  had  been  exa- 
mined, as  well  men  as  women,  always  omitting 
at  much  as  touched  the  pre-contract :  "  and,  in 
the  end  of  his  tale,"  saith  Sadler,  '*  he  added,  that 
there  was  an  appearance  of  great  abomination  in 
her,  which  he  (the  chancellor)  left  so  in  a  cloud 
01  it  should  seem  doubtful  to  the  hearers  whether 
all  were  come  out  or  not :  and  the  king's  majesty 
would  have  you  (Cranmer)  follow  this  order  with- 
out your  mentioning  anything  of  Culpepper  or  the 
pre-contract.***  When  this  business  had  been  in 
progress  about  a  month  the  king  ordered  that  the 
old  Duchess-Dowager  of  Norfolk,  her  daughter 
Lady  Bridgewater,  one  of  her  sons  (the  Lord  Wil- 
liam Howard),  and  other  persons  of  rank,  should 
be  arrested  upon  suspicion  of  being  privy  to  the 
queen's  irregularities,  and  that  their  houses  should 
be  taken  possession  of  and  diligently  searched.  The 
latter  duty  seems  to  have  been  principally  entrusted 
to  Pollard,  who  had  shown  so  much  skill  in  detect- 
ing the  hidden  treasures  of  Glastonbury  Abbey. 
The  Earl  of  Southampton  took  the  old  duchess 
iiito  custody,  and  conveyed  her  to  the  house  of  the 
lord  chancellor.  Here,  according  to  the  earl's 
letter,  "she  began  to  be  very  sick,  even  at  the 
Wt,  as  she  said ;  which  was  the  sickness  of  mis- 
trust" The  noble  lord  also  reports  that  he  has  got 
one  Pewson,  a  servant  of  the  duchess,  with  whom 
be  has  '^  somewhat  travailed  this  day,  in  order  to 
make  him  confess ;  but,  marry,  he  is  yet  stiff. "t 

The  government  was  now  divided  into  two  coun- 
eife,  one  of  which  removed  with  the  king  wher- 
ever be  went ;  the  other,  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  at  their  head,  remained  in  London,  in 
aearch  of  evidence.    The  attention  of  both  councils 
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seems  to  have  been  entirely  absorbed  by  this  one 
business.  The  champion  of  the  Catholic  faith 
moved  about  with  the  champion  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Stephen  Gardiner  was  associated  with 
Thomas  Cranmer,  and  his  name  appears  to  nearly 
all  the  letters  inculpating  his  former  friend  and 
protigee  Catherine  Howard.  On  the  6th  of 
December  they  reported  to  the  king  that  they  had 
met  with  some  success  in  the  questioning  of  Ashby, 
another  man-servant  of  the  Duchess-Dowager  of 
Norfolk,  who,  being  in  the  custody  of  Sir  Richard 
Rich,  the  chancellor  of  the  augmentation,*  had 
written,  by  commandment,  three  or  four  leaves  of 
paper.  Among  many  long  tales  of  small  import- 
ance, Ashby  had  confessed  that,  upon  hearing 
what  had  happened  at  court,  the  duchess  had 
broken  open  Dereham's  coffers  and  a  portmanteau, 
and  had  taken  out  of  them  all  the  letters  and 
writings,  and  had  carried  them  to  her  chamber, 
saying  that  she  would  peruse  them  herself  at 
leisure,  without  sufiFering  anybody  to  see  them  with 
her.  Ashby  said,  also,  that  the  duchess  had  been 
in  great  fear  about  one  Alice  Wilkes,  a  serving- 
woman,  who  was  supposed  to  know  something  of 
a  familiarity  between  the  young  Catherine  Howard 
and  Dereham;  and  that  she  (the  duchess)  had 
once  been  heard  to  say  that  if  there  had  been  no 
offence  done  since  the  marriage,  the  queen  ought 
not  to  die  for  that  which  was  done  before ;  and 
that  she  had  asked  whether  the  king's  pardon 
would  not  save  others  that  knew  of  her  naughty 
life  before  the  marriage.  This  Alice  Wilkes  they 
had  safe,  and  would  examine  her  closely,  trusting 
to  find  out  some  pithy  matter.  They  reported, 
also,  that  they  had  learned  that  Damport's,  or 
Dammock's,  coffers  had  been  broken  open  in  the 
Duchess  of  Norfolk's  house,  and  the  papers 
removed ;  that  this  Damport,  who  had  hitherto 
been  "  very  stiff,  confessing  nothing  for  any  tor- 
ture they  had  used,"  had  at  last  become  pliable 
and  communicative,  saying,  that  he  once  heard 
Dereham  say  at  the  time  when  the  king's  majesty 
was  beginning  to  court  Catherine  Howard,  "I 
could  be  sure  of  mistress  Catherine  an  I  would, 
but  I  dare  not.  The  king  beginneth  to  love  her; 
but,  an  he  were  dead,  I  am  sure  I  might  marry 
her." — [To  be  extracted  by  torture,  this  was  a 
small  revelation.] — Afterwards,  according  to  the 
same  letter,  Damport  confessed  that  Dereham  told 
him  that  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  once  said  to  a 
gentlewoman  in  the  queen's  chamber,  when  he, 
Dereham,  was  present,  pointing  to  him, — '*  This  is 
he  that  came  out  of  Ireland  for  the  queen's 
sake."  The  council  with  the  kinsf,  in  reply,  state 
to  th^  council  in  London,  that  the  king  thinks  the 
duchess's  breaking  open  of  the  coffers  of  Dereham  a 
very  clear  proof  of  an  intention  to  conceal  treason ; 
and  that  if  the  judges  do  impartially  weigh  this 
act,  and  the  concealment  of  the  papers  by  the 
duchess,  they  must  be  led  to  conclude  that  she 
knew  of  the  former  naughty  life  betwixt  the  queen 

*  Most  of  the  witaetaen  and  prisonort  wero  thus  kept  locked  up  la 
the  houses  of  ihe  ministers. 
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and  Dereham ;  and  that  his  coming  again  to  the 
queen's  service  from  Ireland  was  to  an  ill  intent 
of  the  renovation  of  his  former  naughty  life ;  and 
that  all  this  was  clear  treason.  His  highness 
Mould  have  the  judges  answer  this,  his  opinion, 
and  satiefy  him  with  reason.  The  judges,  it 
appears,  had  already  oondemned  Dereham ;  for,  in 
continuation,  the  council  state  that  his  highness 
thinketh  it  expedient  that  they  spare  the  execution 
of  Dereham  for  a  time,  till  the  bottom  of  this 
matter  shall  appear,  it  being  likely  that  new  matter 
will  arise  daily  upon  which  they  might  have  cause 
to  examine  him ;  but  that,  as  for  Dereham's  peti- 
tion for  the  remission  of  the  extreme  punishment, 
the  king's  majesty  thinketh  he  hath  deserved  no 
such  mercy  at  his  hands,  and  therefore  hath  deter- 
mined that  he  shall  die.*  In  the  same  letter 
Mr.  Pollard,  that  expert  investigator,  is  com- 
manded to  examine  the  duchess's  women,  in  order 
to  find  out  whether  she  did  of  late  bum  any  letters 
or  writings.  The  council  in  London  presently 
rejoined  that  they  had  *'  travailled  another  whole 
day  in  the  examination  of  the  duchess,"  who 
made  herself  so  dear  from  all  knowledge  of  the 
abomination  between  the  queen  and  Dereham,  that 
she  would  confess  no  mistrust  or  suspicion  of  their 
love  or  unseemly  familiarity ;  and  as  to  the  coffers, 
she  said  she  intended  only  to  see  what  was  in 
them,  and  finding  anything  material  (which  she 
said  she  did  not),  to  send  the  same  to  the  king's 
majesty.  They  go  on  to  say  that,  having  with 
them  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Attorney,  and 
Mr.  Pollard,  they  had  all  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  things  proved  against  my  I^ady  Norfolk 
and  her  son  Lonl  William,  "  with  all  presumptions 
and  circumstances,"  will  extend  to  misprision  of 
treason ;  and  also  that  the  Lady  William  Howard, 


*  Stata  Papers.  About  the  middle  of  tliis  laine  epittle,  mixed 
oddly  with  the  other  matter,  there  is  the  following  startlinir  pas- 
sage : — '*  Wc  examined,  also,  partly  before  dinner  and  partly  after,  a 
new  matter,  that  the  Ladv  Anne  of  Cloves  should  be  delivered  of  a 
fair  boy,  and  whose  should  it  be  but  the  king's  majesty's,  and  gotten 
when  the  was  at  Hampton  Court,  which  is  a  most  abominable 
slander  1  This  matter  was  told  to  Taverner,  of  the  Signet,  more  than 
a  (brtnight  ago,  Itotli  by  his  mother-in-law,  Lambert's  wife,  the  gold- 
smith, and  by  Taverner's  own  wife,  who  sailh  she  heaid  it  of  Lil- 
8«ve's  wife,  and  Lambert's  wife  heard  it,  also,  of  the  old  l4idy 
arew ;  Taverner  kept  it.  and  they,  with  others,  have  made  it  a 
common  matter  of  talk,  and  neTer  revealed  it  till  Snuday  night,  at 
which  time  he  told  it  Doctor  Cox.  to  be  ftirther  declared  if  he  thou^rht 
good,  who  immediately  disckieed  it  to  me.  the  Lord  Privy  Seal.  W« 
have  committed  Taverner  to  the  custody  of  me,  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  I^mbert's  wife,  who  seemeth  to  hare  bpen  a  device  in 
it,  to  Mr.  the  Chancellor  of  tlie  Augmentations.'*  In  reply  to  this 
ticklish  question  the  council  with  the  king  wri»e  to  the  council  in 
London, — '*  Finally,  to  the  matter  touching  the  Ladv  Anne  of  CleTes, 
his  majesty  thinketh  it  requisite  to  have  groundly  examined,  and 
ftirthet  ordered  by  vonr  discretions,  as  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
case  requireth  i  ana  semblably  to  enquire  dillKentlv  whether  the  aaid 
I.ady  Anne  of  Cleves  hath,  indeed,  had  any  child  or  no,  as  it  is 
bruited :  for  his  majesty  bath  been  informed  that  it  is  so  indeed:  in 
which  part  his  majesty  imputeth  a  gr^-at  default  in  her  officers,  for 
not  advertising  his  highness  thereof,  if  it  be  true.  Not  doubting  but 
your  lordships  will  grouq^ly  examine  the  same,  and,  finding  out  the 
truth  of  the  whole  matter,  will  advertise  his  majesty  accordingly." 
On  the  very  next  day  the  council  in  Lonfbn  reply  to  the  council  with 
the  king :— "  We  have,  also,  sent  for  the  officers  of  the  Lady  Anne  of 
Cleves,  and  for  Dorothy  Wingfleld,  John  Wingfield's  wife,  which  is 
of  her  privy  chamber  ;  and  have  committed  Taverner,  and  Lilgrave's 
widow,  who  appeareth  yet  the  first  author  of  tlie  brniC  to  the  Tower/' 

Here  our  sure  guides,  the  State  Papers,  leave  the  matter,  the.  end- 
ing of  which  vte  know  not,  thonxh  ne  may  safely  conclude  that  the 
poor  prisoners  in  the  Tower  met  with  the  usual  treatment  It 
sboold  appear  that  the  "  bruit**  was  one  of  the  many  idle  stories 
provoked  by  the  straage  course  pursued  by  the  king. 


the  Lady  Bridgewater,  Alice  Wilkes,  Cathenoe 
Tilney,  Damport,  Walgrave,  Malin  Tilney,  Mary 
Lascelles,  Buhner,  Ashhy,  Anne  Howard,  and 
Margaret  Burnet,  be  in  the  same  case,  *'  if  it  shall 
please  his  majesty  to  proceed  against  Uiem."* 

At  a  very  early  stage  of  these  proceedings  there 
was  an  anxiety  betrayed  as  to  the  goods  and  chat- 
tels of  the  accused.  Cranmer  and  his  friends,  in 
the  same  letter,  desire  to  know  how  his  grace 
would  have  my  Lady  of  Norfolk  and  the  rest  used, 
and  also  whether  they  shall  commit  the  Lord 
William  and  his  wife;  **and  how  their  things 
shall  be  used,  which  shall,  by  this  offence,  be  all 
confiscate  to  his  majesty,  as  in  case  of  treason,  and 
also  the  profit  of  their  lands  for  the  term  of  their 
lives,  their  bodies  being  sentenced  to  perpetual 
imprisonment;  the  example  whereof  would  he 
very  notable  if  his  majesty  would  proceed  against 
J^i^m  all.'*  On  the  morrow  they  proposed  to  meet 
at  the  house  of  the  lord  privy  seal,  the  Earl  of 
Southampton,  there  to  examine  the  duchess's 
daughter.  Lady  Bridgewater,  who  would  be  brought 
thither  secretly ;  and  they  hoped,  '^  with  travail 
and  labour,  to  find  out  the  bottom  of  the  plot, 
according  to  their  bounden  duties."  In  a  irightful 
postscript  they  say  that  they  think  they  have 
already  all  that  can  be  got  out  of  Dereham,  who, 
by  no  force,  can  be  made  to  confess  more;  and, 
therefore,  they  would  be  glad  to  know  his  majesty's 
pleasure  touching  the  execution  of  him  and  Cul- 
pepper. They  were  not  kept  long  waiting  for  their 
instructions.  They  were  ordered  to  commit  the 
Duchess  of  Norfolk,  the  Lord  William  Howard 
and  his  wife,  the  Lady  Bridgewater,  and  all  others 
noted  in  their  letters,  to  the  Tower,  and  to  send 
forthwith  "  some  substantial  personages"  to  take 
charge  of  their  houses,  and  to  see  their  goods  put 
into  safe  custody  for  his  majesty's  behoof;  in 
which  particular  part,  his  majesty  joining  with 
their  opinions,  thinketh  that  the  example  will  be 
very  notable.  Nevertheless,  as  this  matter  came 
first  to  light  by  Mary  Lascelles,  the  servant-girl, 
and  as  Mary  Lascelles  had  refused  the  queen's 
service,t  ^^  ^^^  seemed  to  be  sorry*  and  lament 
that  the  king  had  married  Catherine  Howard,  his 
majesty  thought  it  best  to  spare  the  said  Afary 
without  troubling  or  committing  her;  thinking^ 
also,  that  this  may  be  a  means  to  qive  courage 
and  boldness  to  others  to  reveal  things  in  like 
cases"  Touching  Culpepper  and  Dereham,  they 
were  commanded  to  proceed  to  their  execution, 
afler  convenient  warning,  that  they  might  prepare 
for  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  On  the  10th  of 
December  Dereham  and  Culpepper  were  drawn  to 
Tyburn,  where  Dereham  was  hanged  and  quar- 
tered, and  Culpepper  was  beheaded.  By  the  1 3th 
of  the  same  month  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  Lord 
William  Howard  her  son,  and  the  rest  of  her  rela- 
tions and  servants,  were  shut  up  in  the  Tower, 
which  was  so  full  already  that  there  was  great 


•  SUte  Papers. 

f  Query.— Had  not  this  Maiy  Lucelles  (•«■ 
the  queen  ?. 


leftned  •  lenriee  iy 
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difficulty  in  finding  room  for  them.*  |By  his 
majesty's  orders,  Mary  Lascelies  was  clearly 
left  ovt  of  the  indiclmenU  his  majesty  amsidering 
if  she  should  be  indicted  with  the  rest  how  slati' 
derous  it  should  be  to  her/  The  council  in 
London  **  travaillcd'*  very  diligently  in  forcing 
confessions  from  the  Lady  Bridgewater,  Alice 
Wilkes,  and  Bulmer;  *'but  as  for  Bridgewater," 
they  write,  ^*  she  showeth .  herself  her  mother's 
daughter, — ^that  is,  one  that  will  by  no  means  con- 
fess anyAing."  "The  Lord  William,  also, 

stood  as  stiff  as  his  mother,  and  made  himself 
most  clear  from  all  kinds  of  mistrust  or  suspicion ;" 
so  that,  the  council  say,  they  **  did  not  much  like 
his  conduct."  They  desire  to  know  from  the 
king's  grace  what  they  are  to  do  with  the  stuff 
remaining  in  the  houses  of  the  prisoners,  as  also 
with  the  Lady  Bridgewater's  children,  who  were 
Ii\ing  in  the  house  of  their  grandmother,  th^i 
Duchess  of  Norfolk,  and  with  Lord  William's 
children,  "  which  be  young,  and  three  or  four  in 
numhcr."  Respecting  the  stuffs  they  are  in- 
structed to  appoint  men  "  of  honest  behaviour"  to 
see  to  it.  As  to  the  children,  they  are  at  their 
*^  discretions  to  see  that  such  as  be  young,  and 
cannot  help  themselves,  be  nourished,  and  the 
others  of  proper  age,  if  any  of  them  so  be,  to  be 
sent  out  to  service  !"t 

The  council  in  London  were  startled  at  this 
moment  by  the  loud  expressions  of  public  opinion 
iu  France^  and  proposed  that  his  majesty  should 
permit  some  explanation  in  order  to  stop  men's 
tongues.  At  the  same  moment,  while  the  fate  of 
Catherine  Howard  was  undecided,  the  Duke  of 
Cleves,  losing  no  time,  proposed  to  Henry  that  he 
should  take  back  to  wife  his  sister  Anne !  Am- 
hessadors  arrived  in  England  with  letters  from 
Oslpger,  the  vice-chancellor  of  Cleves,  to  Cran- 
nier  and  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton.  On  the 
12th  of  December  Southampton  wrote  to  his  royal 
master,  telling  him  what  had  passed  in  an  inter- 
view with  the  vice-chancellor's  man.  "  I  axed 
him,"  writes  the  earl,  "  whether  the  matter  of  his 
credence  were  hasty  ?  He  answered  that  he  durst 
tell  it  to  me ;  and  then  said  that  his  said  master 
made  his  most  humble  commendations  to  your 
majesty,  most  heartily  thanking  the  same  for  your 
hounty  and  goodness,  and,  namely,  for  your  great 
liberality  towards  his  sister;  and  beseech  your 
majesty  to  consider  that  she  is  his  dear  sister,  and 
he  her  brother;  in  consideration  whereof  he 
nothing  in  this  world  desireth  more  than  to  have 
her,  eftsoon,  reduced  and  recoiiciled  to  your  high- 
ness, if  it  might  be  by  any  convenient  means,  pro- 
testing, nevertheless,  that  he  would  in  nowise 
move  the  thing  that  should  be  displeasure  or  dis- 

*  On  the  llUi  of  December,  Uro  dart  sfter  Iier  rommittal  to  the 
T'^cr.  CTamer,  Aodley,  Snflblk,  Qardinrr,  and  the  rest  of  the 
f^mdi  ID  Londoa,  inform  the  king  thvt  their  have  again  been 
"  ttaTuOlai"  with  the  dnchest,  '*bolh  io  aake  her  oonfeia  the 
tUati  leiliied  aipOoal  her.  and  alio  to  eongh  out  the  rest,  out  yet 
dHroTCTed,  if  aay  aoeb  dxrga  rrinaln  among  them.**  They  teem 
^vtriy  10  havfe  alloved  tte  (nfirm  old  woman  a  moment's  test. 
f«b  vas  the  tfffiiaM^t  that  Henry  resened  tn  the  widow  of  the 
hero sTFImidea  Field! 

tSutahpna, 


honourable  to  your  grace  or  your  realm  for  any  re- 
spect."* Cranmer,  who  was  in  an  agony  of  alarm 
lest  he  should  be  suspected  of  the  heinous  offence 
of  giving  the  king  back  an  unpleasant  helpmate, 
wrote  to  his  master  on  the  following  day,  informing 
him  that  the  ambassador  from  the  Duke  of  Cleves 
had  waited  upon  him  at  Lambeth  with  letters  from 
the  vice-chancellor ;  "  the  purport  whereof,"  says 
the  archbishop,  "  alter  settmg  forth  my  lauds  and 
commendations,  like  an  orator,  is  nothing  else  but 
to  commend  unto  me  the  cause  of  the  Lady  Anne 
of  Cleves,  which,  although  he  trusteth  that  I 
would  do  of  myself,  undesired,  yet  he  saith  that 
the  opportunity  is  such  that  he  will  not  omit  to 
put  spurs  to  the  horse  that  runneth  of  his  own 
courage."  "  When  I  had  read  the  letter,"  con- 
tinues the  archbishop,  "  and  considered  that  no 
cause  was  expressed  specially,  but  only  in  ge- 
neral that  I  should  have  commended  the  cause  of 
the  Lady  Anne  of  Cleves,  although  I  suspected  the 
true  cause  of  his  coming,  yet  I  would. take  upon 
me  no  knowledge  of*  any  special  matter,  but  said 
thus  [unto  him  : — '  Master  Ambassador,  I  have 
perused  Oslynger's  letters,  by  the  which  he  com- 
mendeth  unto  me  the  Lady  Anne  of  Cleves'  cause ; 
but  forasmuch  as  he  declareth  no  certain  cause,  I 
trust  you  have  some  other  instructions  to  inform 
me  of  some  particular  matter.' "  The  ambassador 
replied,  bluntly,  that  the  cause  was  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  king  with  the  Lady  Anne.  **  Where- 
unto,"  says  Cranmer,  "  I  answered  that  I  thought 
it  not  a  little  strange  that  Oslynger  should  think  it 
meet  for  me  to  move  a  reconciliation  of  that  ma- 
trimony, of  the  which  F,  as  much  as  any  other 
person,  knew  most  just  causes  of  divorce.  And 
here  I  moved  him  to  consider  your  grace's  honour, 
and  the  tranquillity  of  this  realm,  with  the  security 
of  your  grace's  succession ;  and  further,  how  this 
should  agree  with  Oslynger*s  opinion  of  me,  as  he 
writeth  in  his  letters,  that  I  should  study  the  com- 
modity and  tranquillity  of  this  realm,  if  I  should 
move  your  grace  to  receive  her  in  matrimony,  from 
whom  your  majesty  was,  upon  most  just  causes, 
divorced.  .  .  And  when  he  appeared  to  wish 
to  have  more  largely  reasoned  the  matter,  to  grope 
my  mind,  I  finished  our  communication  in  this 
sort : — *  Master  Ambassador,  this  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  wherein  you  shall  pardon  me, 
for  I  will  have  no  communication  therein,  unless  it 
please  the  king's  majesty  to  command  me ;  but  I 
shall  signify  unto  his  highness  your  request,  and 
thereupon  you  shall  have  an  answer.'  "  Of  course 
nothing  came  of  this  delicate  embassy,  and  the 
Duke  of  Cleves  was  again  obliged  to  consent  that 
Anne  should  be  called  the  sister,  not  the  wife,  of 
his  majesty  of  England.f 

The  affair  of  Catherine  Howard,  which  had 
brought  the  ambassador  of  Cleves  into  England, 
now  proceeded  rapidly,  and  with  a  baseness  on  the 
part  of  all  concerned  which  almost  staggers  belief.} 

•  state  Papers.  4  Ddd. 

X  There  are  sandry  poiDts  which  we  wnald  net  Tentnre  to  a«aprt 
on  any  antharity  less  posiUve  than  the  5tate  Papers,  where  w*  And 
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No  man  had  the  apirit  to  recommend  a  more  legal 
way  of  proceeding ;  none  durst  open  their  lips  in 
favour  of  any  of  the  accused ;  the  nearest  of  blood 
to  them  sought  favour  with  the  court  by  crying  for 
their  condemnation.  No  humiliation  was  too  vile 
for  the  loftiest  aristocracy  of  the  land.  A  day  or 
two  after  their  committal  to  the  Tower  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  wrote  to  the  king,  telling  him  that  he  had 
learned  that  his  ungracious  mother-in-law,  his  un- 
happy,,brother  and  wife,  and  his  lewd  sister  of 
Bridgewater,  are  in  the  Tower,  which,  he  says, 
from  his  long  experience  of  his  majesty's  equity 
and  justice,  he  feels  sure  is  not  done  but  for  false 
and  traitorous  proceedings.  This  mighty  lord  had 
urged  on  the  ruin  of  his  niece  Anne  Boleyn,  and 
had  presided  at  her  trial ;  but  Anne  and  he  were 
enemies,  and  opposed  in  matters  of  religion; 
whereas,  in  the  present  case,  there  was  no  enmity 
and  no  conflicting  views  as.  to  dogmas  of  faith. 
He,  however,  condemned  his  other  niece,  Catherine 
Howard,  just  as  he  had  condenwed  Anne ;  and  he 
lamented  very  pathetically,  **  the  most  abominable 
deeds  done  by  two  of  his  nieces  against  his  high- 
ness," which,  he  adds,  hath  brought  him  into  the 
greatest  perplexity  that  ever  poor  wretch  was  in; 
fearing  that  his  majesty,  having  so  oflen  and  by  so 
many  of  his  kin,  been  thus  falsely  and  traitorously 
handled,  might  not  only  conceive  a  displeasure  in 
his  heart  against  him,  and  all  others  of  that  kin, 
but  also,  in  manner,  abhor  to  hear  speak  of  any  of 
the  same.  **  Wherefore,"  continues  this  noble 
Howard,  **  my  most  gracious  sovereign  lord ! 
prostrate  at  your  feet,  most  humbly  I  beseech 
your  majesty  to  call  to  your  remembrance  that  a 
great  part  of  this  matter  is  come  to  light  by  my 
declarcUion  to  your  majesty^  according  to  my 
bounden  duty,  of  the  words  spoken  to  me  by  my 
mother-in-law  when  your  highness  sent  me  to 
Lambeth  to  search  Dereham's  coffers,  without  the 
which  I  think  she  had  not  been  further  examined, 
nor,  consequently,  her  ungracious  children."* 

Meanwhile  they  still  **  travailled  "  to  force  con- 
fessions from  the  prisoners  in  the  Tower,  and  to 
make  them  reveal  their  hidden  trecuures.  On 
the  21st  of  December,  Southampton  and  Wri- 
othesley  informed  their  assured,  loving  friend.  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler,  that  they  had  been  with  the  Duchess 
of  Norfolk,  whom  they  found  "  on  her  bed,  as  it 


ih»  king*!  own  letters  and  orden,  Cnnmer's  letters,  Noriblk*s  letters, 
the  letters  of  the  coancU,  wriiten  at  the  moment,  &c.,  &e. 

«  SUte  Papers.  The  rest  of  this  letter  is  worth  (tooting.  It  was 
in  the  order  of  things  that  Norfolk  should  not  live  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  his  mother-in-law,  or  rather  step«mother,  the  old 
duchess- dowager,  bnt  we  sospeet  he  only  found  out  that  his  niece, 
Catherine  Howard,  was  not  his  friend  after  she  had  incurred  the 
king's  displeasure.  "  Which,  my  true  proceedings  towards  your 
majesty  eonsidered,  and  also  the  snuttt  lore  my  two  false  traitorous 
nieces  and  my  mother-fti'law  have  borne  uuto  me,  doth  put  me  in 
some  hope  that  vour  highness  will  not  conceive  any  diipleasure  hi 
your  most  gentle  heart  against  me,  that.  God  knoweth,  never  did 
thiak  thought  which  might  be  to  your  diseontentation.  Wherefore, 
eftsoons  vrostiate  at  yonr  roval  feet,  moet  humbly  I  beseech  your 
msjesty  that,  by  such  as  it  snail  please  you  to  command,  I  may  be 
•dveruied  plainlv  how  your  highness  doth  weigh  you  towards  me, 
assuring  your  hignness  that  unless  1  may  know  yonr  majesty  to  con- 
tinue my  good  and  gradous  lord  as  ye  were  before  their  offences 
committed,  I  shall  never  desire  to  live  in  this  world  any  longer,  but 
shortly  to  finish  this  transitory  life,  as  God  knoweth,  who  send  your 
majesty  the  necomplishmeot  w  ^oijr  most  noble  beart'f  dfsirpi.'* 


appeared,  very  sickly."  They  had  pressed  her 
hard,  and  had  also  promised  her  pardon  of  her  life 
if  she  would  make  them  "  her  ghostly  fathers,*' 
and  confess  the  intimacy  before  marriage  be- 
tween the  queen  and  Dereham;  but  stUl  this 
high-minded  woman,  sick  and  worn  as  she  was, 
resisted  alike  their  threats  and  their  promises. 
Taking  God  to  witness,  she  protested  *^  that  she 
had  never  thought  them  (Catherine  and  Dereham) 
to  be  of  that  abominable  sort;  nevertheless  she 
would  not  deny  that  she  had  perceived  a  light  love 
and  favour  to  be  between  them,  more  than  between 
indifferent  persons ;  and  that  she  had  heard  that 
Dereham  would  sundry  times  give  Catherine 
money*  which  she  thought  proceeded  upon  the 
affbrtion  that  groweth  of  kindred,  the  same  Dere- 
ham being  her  kinsman."  According  to  her  ex- 
aminers, she  avowed  that  it  was  very  sinful  in  her 
not  to  tell  his  majesty  this  before  his  maipage. 
"  After  we  had  done  this  degree,"  they  continue, 
with  all  the  coolness  of  practised  hands,  '^  we  went 
to  the  second,  that  is,  for  her  hidden  money,  plate, 
or  jewels ;  and,  without  any  denial,  she  confessed 
that  she  had  hidden,  in  another  place  in  her  house, 
700/.  or  800/.,  giving  us  such  tokens  as  we  might 
easily  find  it,  which  I,  Thomas  Wriothesley,  with 
Mr.  Attorney,  Mr.  Pollard,  and  Mr.  Bristow,  this 
morning  found,  being  800/.,  and  have  safe  bestowed 
it  at  Westminster.*  In  the  end  these  active  agents 
told  the  old  lady  that  her  life  would  be  spared; 
upon  which  she  hoped  that  his  majesty  would  give 
her  something  to  live  upon,  and  not  tsJce  away  her 
house  at  Lambeth,  for  she  had  not  long  to  live; 
and  indeed,"  they  add,  "  she  appeareth  wonderful 
sorrowful,  repentant,  and  sickly."  Lord  William 
Howard  was  also  "wonderfully  troubled  and  out  of 
all  quiet ;"  and  not  without  reason,  for  they  had 
been  travailliug  with  his  menial  servants,  and  were 
about  separating  him  from  his  wife,  not  consider- 
ing  it  expedient  to  arraign  them  together,  so  as 
to  bring  man  and  wife  to'  the  bar  in  company. 
Two  days  after,  the  Lord  William  Howard,  his 
wife,  Malin  Tilney,  Elizabeth  Tilney,  and  three 
other  women,  among  whom  was  Margaret  BUrnet, 
a  butter  wife,  and  Bulmer,  Ashby,  and  Dkmport, 
men-servants  to  the  old  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  were 
tried  separately ,t  on  a  charge  of  misprision  of  trea- 
son, before  a  trembling  jury,  the  duchess  herself 
being  omitted,  for  good  reasons.    According  to  the 


r  piorioiR  s  nouse;.  j ,  x  nomas  vrnomeuc}, 
i  majesty  that  it  mlj^ht  be  deliTered  to  wmc 
:y  will  appoint,  or  brun^bt  unto  him  to  tirMfl- 
I  sieep  th§  Mfcr  oad  it  were  once  detvcred.' 


•  It  is  quite  dear  that  the  eonrt  was  greatly  in  need  of  these  glm- 
Ings  of  Tiolence  and  iniquity.  In  the  same  letter  is  the  foUoviog  !>■*- 
sage: — "Furthermore  there  is  now  at  Westminster,  Ave  thousand  marks 
in  money,  and  a  thousand  pounds  worth  of  plate,  which  came  tton 
Lambeth  (the  Duchess  of  Norfolk's  house).  J ,  Thomas  Wriotheile)-. 
would  beseech  the  king's  m  ' 
such  hands  as  his  majesty  n 

wlch.    Metkmkt  I  thmUd  steep  I ,.„.  

And  to  this  SeereUry  Sadler  instantly  replied.—'*  As  touchtDf?  the 
money  and  plate,  his  majesty  being  in  doubt  whether  it  be  brungot 
by  you,  Mr.  Wriothesley.  to  his  highness'  palace  st  Westminster  or  to 
your  own  house  there.  hathfresoWed.  finally,  that  ye  shall  deliver 
the  same  unto  the  hands  of  James,  Mr.  Denny's  servant,  the  monry 
to  be  in  bags,  sealed  up  with  your  seal,  and  ye  plate  to  be  pnt  in 
chests,  also  sealed  up  by  you,  to  remain  there  in  hb  highness'  palace, 
in  the  custody  of  the  said  James,  till  his  m^esly*s  Auther  pleasure  be 
known  in  that  behalf."— ^tate  Papers. 

t  They  seem  to  have  Iteen  tried  in  separate  parties  of  twos  or  three«. 
Lord  WiUUm.  for  example,  waa  brought  to  the  bar  with  Damport, 
and  not  with  hia  own  wife. 


Chi?,  ly 
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report  of  the  ooimdl  in  London,*  Lord  William 
pleaded  not  guilty ;  but  seeing  that  this  course 
would  not  serve  him,  he  confessed  to  the  indict- 
ment, or  threw  himself  upon  the  king's  mercy. 
The  result  of  what  they,  the  council,  called  their 
*^  day's  work"  was  to  condemn  all  the  prisoners  to 
perpetual  imprisonment,  forfeiture  of  goods,  and 
lequestration  of  their  estates  during  their  hves; 
md  yet  nothing  was  even  pretended  to  be  proved 
agiinst  them  except  that  they  had  been  privy  to 
the  loves  of  Catherine  Hows^  and  Dereham  pre- 
Tiona  to  the  marriage.  In  the  same  letter  in  which 
they  report  this  result,  the  council  tell  the  king 
"  that  surely  they  (the  prisoners)  be,  in  manner, 
til  80  sorrowful,  and  be  so  changed  with  their  im- 
prisonment that  they  cannot  long  live,  unless  it 
sliall  please  his  majesty  that  they  may  have  some 
liberty  in  the  Tower,  with  some  resort  and  comfort 
of  their  friends ;"  and  they  beg  to  know  whether 
his  majesty  will  permit  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  to  grant  the  sufferers  a  little  indulgence. 
At  eleven  o^clock  on  the  same  night  thb  royal 
avage,  by  a  letter  which  bears  the  signatures  of 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Ralph  Sadler,  tells  the 
council  that  he  '*  thiuketh  it  not  meet  that  they 
should  so  hastily  put  the  prisoners  to  any  such 
comfort,  or  so  soon  restore  them  to  any  liberty 
within  the  Tower,  for  sundry  great  respects  and 
coQBiderations." 

A.D.  1542. — We  here  lose  the  sure  guides  which 
we  have  been  for  some  time  following  through  ob- 
scure paths  that  were  closed  to  former  historians. f 
It  appears  that  men  had  been  long  aware  that 
nothing  but  the  blood  of  Catherine  Howard  would 
satisfy  the  king,  and  that  the  promise  of  life  con- 
veyed to  her  by  Cranmer,  from  his  majesty,  would 
not  be  allowed  the  weight  of  a  feather.  A  new 
parliament  was  summoned,  and  on  the  16th  of 
January  the  Lords  and  Commons,  by  petition,  im- 
plored his  gracious  majesty  that  he  would  not  vex 
himself  wi&  the  queen's  misconduct,  but  allow  the 
two  Houses  to  pass  a  bill  of  attainder,  to  which  he 
might  give  his  assent  by  letters  patent,  without 
iaffering  the  pain  of  hearing  them  rehearse  the 
offences  of  his  wife.  The  king  was  pleased  to 
iriant  this,  their  humble  petition,  and  to  thank 
them  for  their  making  his  griefs  their  ovm.  The 
hill  was  carried  through  the  Lords  in  three,  and 
through  the  Commons  in  two  days ;  and  on  Satur- 
day, the  1 1th  of  Februarv,  the  Chancellor  Audley 
produced  the  Bill  in  the  Lords,  signed  by  the 
kini^,  and  vrith  the  great  seal  appended  to  it ;  and 
then,  all  the  Lords  neing  m  tneir  robes,  and  the 
Commons  being  summoned,  the  act  was  read, 
iod,  at  the  same  time,  a  paper  purporting  to  be 
the  queen's  confession.  In  this  paper,  which  ap- 
peara  to  have  been  studiously  withheld  till  the  last 
moment,  the  unfortunate  Catherine  was  made  to 
acknowledge  that  she  had  offended  against  God, 

*  TUi  letter  relating  the  trial  U  ngned  br  Suffolk,  Sontlutmpton, 
l*m%,  HerttonI,  Ga«r.  WriolhMWy.  and  iCich,  but  bean  tba  rig. 
a»tar«  Qcidicr  ot  Cranmer  nor  of  Gardiner. 

t  lo  tu  voluM  of  tha  8U16  Papen  then  U  a  giMt  gap  fhmi  the 
»»i  »r  Dtecnber.  1S41.  to  tba  lit  of  May.  1543. 


the  kmg,  and  the  nation ;  to  express  a  hope  that 
her  sins  would  not  be  visited  on  tho  head  of  her 
brothers  and  her  family;  and  to  implore,  as  a 
last  grace,  permission  to  divide  part  of  her  clothes 
among  her  faithful  female  servants.  A  confession 
like  this  was  very  vague ;  and,  supposing  it  to 
have  been  really  and  sincerely  mide  by  the  victim, 
it  might,  after  all,  onlv  refer  to  offences  before  the 
marriage.  Lady  Rochford  was  attainted  by  par- 
liament at  the  same  time;  and  two  days  after, 
both  ladies  were  beheaded  within  the  walls  of  the 
Tower.  Upon  the  scaffold  Catherine  confessed 
that  she  had  once  led  a  sinful  life,  but  protested, 
by  her  hope  of  salvation,  that  she  had  never  been 
untrue  to  the  king  since  she  had  been  his  wife. 
The  Lady  Rochfoid  also  died  very  penitent  and 
meek,  and  was  supposed  to  have  nuuie  a  blessed 
end.* 

It  was  enacted  in  the  bill  of  attainder  against 
Catherine  Howard,  that  every  woman  about  to  be 
married  to  the  king,  or  to  any  of  his  successors, 
should,  if  she  were  not  a  virgin,  disclose  that  fact 
beforehand,  under  penalty  of  treason;  that  all 
other  persons  cognizant  of  it,  and  not  divulging  it 
in  the  proper  quarter,  should  be  subject  to  the 
penalty  of  misprision  of  treason ;  and  that  the 
queen  that  should  move  another  person  to  commit 
adultery  with  her  should  suffer  as  a  traitor. 

As  Henry  might  deny  the  virtue  of  the  chastest 
maid,  if  he  became  tired  of  her,  and  as  he  had 
provided  a  law  to  put  her  to  death,  people,  who 
could  joke  in  the  midst  of  these  deeds  of  blood, 
said  that  no  body  ought  to  marry  him  but  a 
widow.  But  for  nearly  eighteen  months  the 
king  seemed  to  think  of  marrying  no  oiie — de- 
voting his  time  and  attention  to  divinity  and 
politics.  Although  he  adhered  with  wonderful 
firmness  to  transubstantiation,  auricular  confession, 
and  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  his  mind  was  not  made 
up  as  to  various  fractional  parts  which  he  had  ac- 
tually adopted  of  the  Reformation ;  and  while  he 
vehemently  condemned  the  vacillation  of  his  sub- 
jects in  matters  of  faith,  he  was  himself  waver- 
ing on  these  particular  points.  He  was  as  far  re- 
moved as  ever  from  that  enlightened  philosophy, 
which  would  have  permitted  men  to  judge  what 

•  Sir  Henry  Ellis  iJublUhet  a  letter  written  by  one  OitweU  John- 
son,  in  London,  tu  hi*  brother  John  Jobnaon,  a  merchant  of  the 
■Uple  at  Calais,  two  days  after  the  executions.  Master  Ottwell 
saya,  "  1  see  the  qneen  and  the  Lady  Rochford  aoifcr  within  the 
Tower,  whose  souls  (I  doubt  not)  be  with  God ;  for  ihay  made  the 
most  godly  and  Christianly  end.  that  erer  was  heard  tell  of  (I  think) 
since  the  world's  creation »  utterinx  their  lively  faith  in  the  bloud  of 
Christ  only,  and  with  good  words  and  stedfast  oountenanees.tbey  de- 
sired aU  Chriatian  people  to  Uke  regard  unto  their  worthy  and  Just 
Dttniahment  with  death  for  their  offences,  against  God  heinously 
from  their  youth  upward,  in  breaking  all  his  commandments,  and 
also  against  the  king's  royal  mi^sty  Terv  dangeionsly  ;  wherefore 
they  being  jasUy  condemned  (as  they  said)  by  the  laws  of  the  realm 
and  parliament,  to  die.  required  Ufa  peoiile  (I  say)  to  take  example 
at  them,  for  amendment  of  their  ungodly  lives,  and  gladly  to  obey 
the  king  in  all  things,  for  whose  preservation  thev  did  heartily  pray; 
and  willed  all  people  so  to  do :  commending  their  souls  to  God.  and 
earneaUy  calling  wr  mercy  upon  him :  whom  I  beseech  to  gire  us 
grace.'*  The  writer  of  this  letter  was  evidently  a  ProtesUnt  i  and  the 
FiotesUnta  were  as  ready  to  believe  in  the  guilt  of  the  Papist  Ca- 
therine Howard,  as  the  PapisU  had  been  to  believe  in  the  guUtof  the 
Protesunt  Anne  Boleyn.  But,  after  all.  the  London  merchant's  ex- 
pressions are  perfectly  inconclusive  as  to  the  nature  and  amount  of 
the  confessions ;  and  it  had  become  the  fashion  (for  nuiny  reasons 
easily  understood)  for  all  sUte  victims  to  die,  acknowledging  the 
king's  Justice  and  mercy,  and  praising  his  numerous  other  virtues. 
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waB  best  for  their  own  souls,  and  to  find  their  own 
way  from  error  to  truth.  Toleration,  at  the  time, 
was  utterly  unknown  to  religious  sects — ^the  poorest 
and  meanest  of  which  pretended  to  a  divine  mission 
to  correct  and  coerce  all  others.  Even  the  men 
who  had  started  with  the  glorious  doctrine  that  the 
word  of  Ood,  and  the  intellect  which  God  had 
given  them,  were  not  to  be  shackled  by  human 
authority,  soon  showed  that  they  were  not  ready  to 
concede  this  privilege  to  those  who  differed  from 
them  on  the  most  abstract  dogmas.  As  an  inevit- 
able consequence  of  their  sudden  emancipation  from 
the  ancient  authority  of  Rome,  and  of  the  new 
princijple,  that  they  were  to  read  the  Scriptures 
with  the  light  of  their  own  reason,  people  indulged 
in  great  fr^om  of  speculation,  and  sects  and  sub- 
sects  were  produced  with  a  wonderful  rapidity. 
Many  of  these  bodies  were  characterised  by  a  de- 
plonJ)le  fanaticism — some  by  an  anti-social  spirit, 
sullen  and  dangerous.  There  were  in  England 
Anabaptists,  who,  besides  their  peculiar  theological 
d(^^as,  acknowledged  no  judge  or  magistrate,  no 
submission  to  civil  law,  no  right  of  war  or  of 
capital  punishment,  except  in  so  far  as  they  were 
moved  individually  by  what  they  interpreted  to  be 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  there  were 
Antinomians,  who  maintained,  both  by  their  teach- 
ing and  their  practice,  that  the  chosen  were  at 
liberty  to  help  themselves  to  whatever  food,  rai- 
ment, goods,  and  chattels  their  necessities  re- 
quired ;  and  that  no  sin  or  abomination  of  the 
outward  man  was  of  any  significance,  provided 
only  that  they  sinned  not  in  the  inner  man :  there 
were  Fifth-Monarchy  men,  of  whose  hallucinations 
we  shall  find  some  melancholy  proof  as  late  as  the 
days  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Commonwealth :  there 
were  men  of  the  Family  of  Love^  or  Davidians,  as 
they  were  called,  from  one  David  George,  who 
sometimes  represented  himself  as  Christ,  and 
sometimes  as  the  Holy  Ghost :  there  were  Pre- 
destinarians,  who  preached  that  the  elect  could  not 
sin,  nor  the  regenerate^  fall  from  grace — a  very 
wordy  and  disputatious  sect:  there  were  Arians 
and  Unitarians ;  there  were  Libertines,  and  there 
were  many  other  sects  of  stranger  names,  some  na- 
tive, some  exotic,  but  all  intolerant.*  Henry,  later 
in  his  reign,  in  a  strange  speech  in  parliament, 
lamented  die  absence  of  love  and  concord,  and  the 
spirit  of  disorder  and  dissension  which  bore  rule  in 
every  place.  "  Behold,"  cried  this  royal  preacher, 
who  had  himself  set  the  worst  example  of  what  he 
condemned ;  ^'  behold,  what  love  and  charity  is 
among  you,  when  the  one  calleth  another  heretic 
and  Anabaptist,  and  he  calleth  him  again  Papist, 
hypocrite,  and  Pharisee. .  • .  Alas !  how  can  the  poor 
souls  live  in  concord  when  you,  preachers,  sow 
amongst  them  in  your  sermons  debate  and  discord  ? 
Of  you  they  look  for  light,  and  you  bring  them  to 
darkness.  Amend  these  crimes,  I  exhort  you, 
and  set  God's  word,  both  by  true  preaching  and 
good  example  giving ;  or  else  I,  whom  God  hath 
appointed  his  vicar  and  high  minister  here,  will 

*  Latimer's  Sfrmons. — Strype'i  Cmomar.— BluDt. 


see  these  divisions  extinct,  and  these  enormities 
corrected,  according  to  my  very  duty ;  or  else  I 
am  an  unprofitable  servant  and  an  untrue  officer. 
Although  I  say  the  spiritual  men  be  in  some  fault, 
that  charity  is  not  kept  amongst  you,  yet  you,  of 
the  temporalty,  be  not  clear  and  unspotted  of 
malice  and  envy ;  for  you  rail  of  bishops,  speak 
scandalously  of  priests,  and  rebuke  and  taunt 
preachers,  both  contrary  to  good  order  and  Chris- 
tian fraternity.  If  you  know  surely  that  a  bishop 
or  preacher  erreth  or  teacheth  perverse  doctrine, 
come  and  declare  it  to  some  of  our  council,  or  to 
uSf  to  whom  is  committed  by  God  the  high  autho- 
rity to  reform  and  order  such  causes  and  beha- 
viours, and  be  not  judges  yourselves  of  your  fan- 
tastic opinions  and  vain  expositions ;  for  in  such 
high  cause,  you  may  lightly  err;  and  although 
you  be  permitted  to  read  holy  scripture,  and  to 
have  the  word  of  God  in  your  mother  tongue, 
you  must  understand  it  is  licensed  you  so  to  do 
only  to  inform  your  own  consciences  and  in- 
struct your  children  and  family,  and  not  to  dis- 
pute and  make  scripture  a  railing  and  taunting 
stock  against  priest  and  preachers,  as  many  light 
persons  do.  I  am  very  sorry  to  know  and  hear 
how  unreverently  that  most  precious  jewel  the 
word  of  God  is  disputed,  hymned,  sung,  and 
jangled  in  every  alehouse  and  tavern,  contrary  to 
the  true  meaning  and  doctrine  of  the  same ;  and 
yet  I  am  even  as  much  sorry  that  the  readers  of 
the  same  follow  it,  in  doing,  so  faintly  and  coldly; 
for,  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  charity  was  never  co 
faint  amongst  you,  and  virtuous  and  godly  living 
was  never  less  used,  nor  God  hims^  amongst 
Christians  was  never  less  reverenced,  honour«l, 
or  served."* 

As  early  as  1536  certain  articles  were  set  forth 
by  the  convocation  of  the  clergy,  which  had  for 
their  title,  *  Articles  devised  by  the  King's  High- 
nesses Majesty  to  stablish  Christian  Quietness.' 
In  1537,  just  after  the  publication  of  the  whole 
Bible  in  English,  there  appeared  the  *  Institution 
of  a  Christian  Man,'  or  the  *  Bishops'  Book,'  as 
it  was  called,  after  its  authors,  who  bad  worked 
under  the  eye  of  his  majesty.  In  1543  Henry 
ordered  the  publication  of  another  work,  entitled 

*  A  necessary  doctrine  and  erudition  for  any  Chris- 
tian Man.'      This  book,  which  was  called  the 

*  King's  Book, '  differed  materially  from  the 
'  Bishops'  Book,'  which  only  six  years  before  had 
been  given  to  the  world  as  an  unchangeable  stand- 
ard of  faith  and  practice ;  thus  affording  a  glaring 
proof  that  the  king*8  own  mind  was  not  settled. 
The '  King's  Book'  did  not  lean  so  much  towards 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  as  the  '  Bishops' 
Book.'  It  established  that,  for  those  **  whose 
office  it  was  to  teach  others,  the  reading  and  study- 
ing of  holy  scripture  was  not  only  convenient,  but 
also  necessary;  but  for  the  other  part  of  the 
church,  ordained  to  be  taught,  it  ought  to  be  deemed, 
certainly,  that  the  reading  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  was  not  so  necessary  for  all  those."! 

•  Han.  t  Prefiictt  to  the  book  ftwlf. 
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And  soon  after  it  was  enacted  in  parliament,  that 
the  Bible  should  not  be  read  in  public;  that  it 
should  not  be  read  aloud  in  any  private  families 
except  such  as  were  of  noble  or  gentle  degree ; 
that  it  should  not  be  read  privately  to  one's  self 
except  by  men  who  were  householders,  and  by 
females  who  were  well  bom.  By  any  other 
woman,  or  any  artificer,  apprentice,  journeyman, 
senrant,  or  labourer,  the  opening  of  the  book  was 
unlawM,  and  an  offence  to  be  punished  by  one 
month's  imprisonment!  Cranmer  and  all  the 
bishops,  whether  Papists  or  Protestants,  or  half- 
and-half,  concurred  in  these  regulations,  and 
parliament  authorised  the  king  to  make  what- 
ever alteratiouB  he  might  deem  proper.  Same 
time,  Cianmer  was  obliged  to  order  that  the 
*  King's  Book,'  which  contained  all  the  dogmas 
which  he  most  detested,  should  be  published  in 
every  diocese,  and  followed  by  every  preacher  as 
an  infiedUble  rule.  It  is  generally  held  that,  in 
these  measures,  the  predominating  influence  of  Gar- 
diner and  the  Roman  party  is  visible ;  and  that  that 
stirring  prelate  maintained  an  ascendancy  during 
nearly  all  the  rest  of  this  reign ;  and  yet  tiranmer 
retained  no  small  share  of  the  kmg's  favour,  and 
was  enabled  to  triumph  over  the  plots  of  his  spi- 
ritual opponents,  who  more  than  once  thought  they 
had  placed  him  within  an  inch  of  the  stake.  On 
one  occasion,  in  speaking  of  the  Six  Articles,  the 
king  dwelt  upon  that  which  related  to  celibacy, 
and  asked  the  archbishop  if  his  bedchamber  could 
stand  the  scrutiny.  Cranmer  replied  that  it  could ; 
for,  although  he  had  taken  a  wife  previous  to  the 
act,  he  bad  sent  her  into  Germany  when  it  became 
law.  The  fury  of  persecution  was,  however,  now 
somewhat  allayed.  Probably  from  seeing  the  in- 
diacximinate  executions  done  upon  the  two  sects, 
the  Papists  thought  it  unwise  to  inform  against  the 
Protestants ;  the  Protestants  deemed  it  prudent  to 
be  silent  as  to  the  Papbts  with  their  breaches  of 
the  oath  of  supremacy ;  and,  during  the  four  years 
which  closed  tiiis  reign,  it  is  said,  that  only  twenty- 
four  persons  were  put  to  death  for  religion — four- 
teen of  them  being  Protestants,  who  were  burned ; 
tea  Papists  and  recusants  on  the  subject  of  the 
supremacy,  who  were  hanged.^ 

In  politics  Henry  was  scarcely  more  moderate 
than  in  religion.  The  wisest  of  his  measures  had 
been  adopted  as  early  as  1536,  when  it  was  enacted 
that  the  whole  of  Wales  should  be  united  with  the 
realm  of  England,  and  be  governed  by  the  same 
laws.  Up  to  this  period  the  principality  had  been 
in  an  anomalous  state,  from  which,  without  any 
paiticular  benefits  to  the  Welsh  people,  there 
flowed  many  serious  evils  to  the  English.  It  had 
been  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  was 
governed  by  English  laws,  and  the  other  subdivided 
into  feuds  or  independent  lordships,  which  ac- 
knowledged no  laws  or  customs  save  their  own, 
and  were  amenable  only  to  their  several  feudal 
chiefs.     Hence  it  happened  that  all  criminals  who 

•  5lT7pt,  HoMir.  of  Cruuaer.— Slant,  Hist  Refornu 
TOU  II. 


could  escape  across  the  English  lines,  could  pro- 
cure, by  favour  or  purchase,  the  protection  of  some 
petty  sovereignty,  and  bid  defiance  to  English  law. 
The  little  lordships — 141  in  number — were  fre- 
quently engaged  in  hostilities  with  one  another, 
like  the  baronies  of  the  middle  ages.  It  was  now, 
of  course,  provided  that  no  lord  should  have  the 
power  of  protecting  or  pardoning  any  criminal; 
and  it  was  also  established  that  the  Welsh  shires, 
with  one  borough  in  each,  should  return  members 
to  the  English  parliament.  The  most  important 
of  the  regulations  made  for  Wales  were  extended 
to  the  independent  county  palatine  of  Chester, 
which  had,  up  to  this  time,  been  another  anomaly 
in  the  political  system. 

The  transactions  in  Ireland,  which  have  been 
recently  illustrated  by  a  mass  of  the  most  curious 
and  minute  information,*  would   form  a  large 
chapter  of  themselves,  but  we  can  only  touch 
briefly  on  the  chief  events.     Soon  after  the  re- 
cal  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey  (in  1522)  the  Earl  of 
Kildare  was  invested,  for  the  third  time,  with  the 
high  oflBce  of  lord-deputy.    The  factions  of  her 
great  lords  were  the  curse  of  Ireland,  keeping  her 
disunited,  weak,  and  poor.    The  Butlers,  under 
their  chief,  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  or  088ory,t  had 
entertained  for  ages  an  inveterate  feud  with  the 
Fitzgeralds,  of  whom  the  Earl  of  Kildare  was 
chief.     Their  complaints  induced  the  suspicious 
Henry  to  recall  the  lord-deputy  to  England,  and 
to  commit  him  to  the  Tower  on  the  usual  charge 
of  treason.     The  Earl  of  Kildare  had  been  in  the 
Tower  before,  and  had  then  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  the  block.     On  his  present  departure  from 
Ireland  (in  1533)  the  chief  power  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  son,  the  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  a 
brave  and  generous  young  man,  in  his  twenty-first 
year,  who  was  soon  deceived  by  a  report,  purposely 
circulated,  that  his  father  had  now  been  beheaded 
in  reality.     He  flew  to  arms,  and  bade  defiance  to 
the  King  of  England.     He  had  then  five  uncles, 
brothers  to  his  father,  three  of  whom,  at  first,  dis- 
suaded him  from  these  extreme  proceedings ;  but 
the  passion  of  vengeance  excluded  reason,  and  at 
length  they  associated  themselves  with  their  nephew 
Thomas,  and  were  all  involved  in  the  same  ruin. 
At  first  many  of  the  Irish  flocked  to  their  standard, 
and  the  minstrels,  in  wild  strains,  sang  the  sacred 
duty  of  revenge,  and  inflamed  them  to  fury.   They 
surprised  Allen,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  accusers  of  the  Earl 
of  Kildare,  and  they  murdered  him  in  presence  of 


•  Published  by  the  Record  Commiiston.  It  fills  toIb.  8  and  3  of 
the  important  State  Btpen  to  which  we  have  so  fn^uently  refrrred, 
and  which*  indeed,  have  been  our  most  Taluable  guides  through  this 
reign. 

t  The  Butlers,  formerly  Earls  'of  Carrick,  were  made  Earls  of 
Ormond  by  Edward  III.  In  15S4  the  then  Eaxl  uf  Ormond  was 
induced  bv  Henry  VIII.  to  resign  that  title  (which  the  king  conferred 
upon  his  ftither-in-law,  Thomas  Boleyn,  creat«Hl  also  Viscount  Boch- 
Ibrd,  and  anerwards  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  in  the  English  peerage),  and 
to  accept  in  lieu  of  it  the  earldom  of  Ossory.  But,  on  the  death  uf 
the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  in  1638,  without  issue  male  (his  only  son, 
George  Boleyn,  Vi»cDunt  Boehford,  having,  as  aliove  rrlated,  been 
atUinted  and  executed  in  1536),  the  earldom  of  Ormond  was  restoivd 
to  the  Bntkrs,  who  thenceforl[h  were  earls  of  Ormond  and  Oa* 
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the  earl's  eon  and  brothers*  They  sent  an  agent 
to  the  Emperor  Charles,  then  irritated  by  the 
recent  divorcing  of  his  aunt  Catherine ;  and  they 
opened  communications  with  Rome,  offering,  upon 
conditions,  to  prevent  Henry,  or  any  of  the  English, 
from  carrying  their  church  reforms  into  Ireland. 
But  they  were  repulsed  by  the  citizens  of  Dublin, 
who  entertained  different  notions ;  they  were  as- 
sailed by  the  whole  power  of  the  rival  faction  of 
the  Butlers,  and  were  compelled  to  retreat  in  want 
and  disorder  into  the  wilds  of  Munster  and  Con- 
naught.  "  The  poor  earl  (the  prisoner  in  the  Tower), 
already  afflicted  with  a  palsy,  was  so  stricken  to 
the  heart  with  the  news  of  this  tumult  that  he 
survived  but  a  few  days  the  knowledge  of  his 
unhappiness."t  Sir  William  Skeffington,  the  newly 
appointed  lord-deputy,  took  the  field  with  a  nu- 
merous army  of  regular  troops  \  and  in  the  month 
of  August,  1535,  Lord  Leonard  Gray,  son  of 
the  Marquess  of  Dorset,  arrived  in  Ireland,  and 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  other  forces,  which 
went  in  pursuit  of  Lord  Thomas.  This  Lord 
Leonard  bribed  some  of  the  rebels,  who  agreed 
to  betray  their  leader.  He  found  the  county  of 
Kildare  miserably  wasted ;  out  of  eight  hundreds 
or  baronies,  six  were  all  burnt ;  "  few  or  no  people 
inhabiting  there,  but  leaving  their  com  on  the 
ground  to  the  traitors."  Meath  was  scarcely  in  a 
better  condition;  and,  to  add  to  the  miseries  of 
insurrection  and  civil  war,  all  the  towns  of  the 
south  of  Ireland  were  "  sore  infected  with  pesti- 
lence, and  especially  Dublin.'*  As  Henry  sent 
little  or  no  money  to  his  troops,  they  lived  at  large 
upon  the  unhappy  country,  plundering  first,  and 
burning  and  destroying  afberwards,  wherever  they 
went.  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald  was  soon  reduced 
to  such  straits  that  he  offered  to  surrender  upon 
terms ;  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Leonard  Gray 
to  be  ••  intercessor  between  him  and  the  king,  that 
he  might  have  pardon  for  life  and  lands,  which,  if 
he  could  not  obtain,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  shift 
for  himself  the  best  that  he  could."  It  appears 
pretty  certain  that  Gray  promised  him  a  full 
pardon,  for  he  voluntarily  surrendered,  and  was 
not  taken  in  arms :  but  Skeffington  gave  a  different 
account  of  the  matter  in  a  letter  which  still  exists. 
He  told  the  king  that  O'Connor,  perceiving  that 
there  were  **  no  ways  else  but  his  utter  destruction 
and  banishment,  came  in  and  yielded  himself ;" 
and  that  the  "traitor  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  with 
divers  others  his  accomplices,  considering  that  he 

*  Thev  caught  the  arehbUhop  in  the  month  of  Joly,  1534,  as  he 
was  on  the  point  of  sailing  to  England.  The  following  is  an  extract 
of  a  letter  to  the  king :— "  Fnrthermore,  it  may  please  your  highness 
to  be  advertised  how,  the  last  day  of  July»  certain  knowledge  was 
bronj^ht  to  year  graee's  oily  of  WaterfordC  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  being  in  ship  to  depart  towards  England,  Thomas,  son  to  the 
Earl  of  Kildare,  caused  him  to  be  taken,  and  brought  before  him. 
and  there,  in  his  sight,  by  his  commandment,  was  cruelly  and 
shamefully  murdered,  and  other  divers  of  his  chaplains  and  servants 
that  were  in  his  company;  which  tyranny,  without  mercy,  cause  the 
people  maeh  more  to  fear :  and  it  ts  greatly  doubted  that  he  will  do 
what  he  can  tu  subdue  and  destroy  your  grace's  English  subjects,  in 
fault  of  aid  and  defence ;  for  such  as  ware  thitreunto  appointed  did 
little  good.  He  hath  alio  allnxed  O'Connor  unio  him,  -and  all  other 
Irishmen  that  he  eau  get  be  In  aid,  burning  and  destroying  yonr 
gracv*s  English  •ubieet«.*'^^a(e  Amen. 

t  Godwin. 


could  not  be  succoured  by  the  said  O'Connor,  and 
that  his  band  and  strength  were  by  policy  allured 
from  him,  had  in   like  manner  submitted  and 
yielded  himself  to  his  highness'  mercy  and  pity,with- 
out  condition  either  of  pardon,  life,  lands,  or  goods, 
but  wholly  submitting  himself  to  his  grace;  so 
that  his  desire  was,  now  that  he  was  brought  to 
uttermost  extremity,  to  be  conducted  to  his  high* 
nesB  by  the  Lord  Leonard  Gray."*    A  few  days 
after,  however,  the  whole    council   of  Ireland, 
headed  by  the  chief  justice,  besought  his  high- 
ness most  humbly,  **  that  according  to  the  com- 
fort of  their  words  spoken  to  Lord  Thomas  Fitz- 
gerald, to  allure  him  to  yield  Mmself^  he  would 
be  merciful  to  the  said  Thomas,  especially  con- 
cerning his  life."t     But  the  council  ought  to 
have  known  the  king  better  than  to  suppose  he 
would  regu-d  **  the  comfort  of  their  words  spoken" 
(a  curious  periphrasis  for  promises\  or  show  any 
mercy  to  the  captive.     O'Connor  had  been  too 
wise  to  surrender  in  person,— he  only  delivered 
certain  hostages  as  security  for  his  good  behaviour; 
but  his  ally,  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  was  forth- 
with carried  over  to  England  by  the  Lord  Jjconard 
Gray,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.     Gray  soon 
returned  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  named  marshal, 
and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  whole  army. 
One  of  his  main  objects  was  to  secure  the  persons  of 
the  five  uncles  of  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  who  were  still 
at  large.   On  the  14th  of  February,  of  the  following 
year  (1536),  the  council  of  Ireland,  with  great  glee, 
mformed  Cromwell  that  "the  five  brethren"  had 
been  apprehended  by  the  Lord  Leonard,  the  chief 
justice,  and  others ;  which,  in  their  opinion,  was 
the  best  deed  that  ever  was  done  for  the  weal  of 
the  king's  poor  subjects  of  that  land,     •*  And  wc 
assure  your  mastership,"  they  add,  "  that  the  said 
lord  justice,  the  treasurer  of  the  king's  wars,  and 
such  others  as  his  grace  put  in  trust  in  this  behalf, 
have  highly  deserved  his  most  gracious  thanks  for 
the  f  otitic  and  secret  conveying  of  this  mailer^ 
which  was  no  less  beyond  the  expectation  of  all 
men  here,  than  it  was  joyful  to  all  the  king's 
subjects  to  see  the  same  brought  to  such  a  perfec- 
tion."    They  did  well  to  avoid  particulars ;  for,  by 
"  the  politic  and  secret  managing  of  this  matter," 
was  to  be  understood,  that  Lord  Leonard  Gray  and 
the  others,  in  defiance  of  the  sacred  rights  of  hos- 
pitality, had  treacherously  seized  the  ^v^  Fitz- 
geralds  at  a  banquet !     After  a  long  and  cruel 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower  they  were  all  beheaded, 
with  their  nephew,  the  young  earl,  in  the  month 
of  February,  1537.     Their  betrayer,  the  Lord 
Leonard  Gray,  though,  as  a  reward,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  lord-lieutenant  or  deputy,  did  not  long 
survive  them :  on  charges  and  suspicions  he  was 
committed  to  one  of  the  cells  they  had  occupied, 
and  on  the  28th  of  June,  1541,  he  was  beheaded 
as  a  traitor  on  Tower  Hill ;  where,  it  is  said,  be 
ended  his  life  very  quietly  and  godlily.  J 

Of  the  ancient  and  powerful  family  of  the  Fitz-= 
geralds  there   remained  but  one,   a  boy   twelve 

•  SUte  Papers.  t  Ibid.  %  Ibid.-Stow.— Godwin. 
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yean  old,  named  Gerald,  the  younger  btoCher  of 
the  Lard  Thomas.  According  to  one  account 
he  was  seized  and  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  and, 
"  trusting  not  to  the  weak  plea  of  his  innocence, 
then  sick  of  the  measles  as  he  was,  he  sought,  by 
making  an  escape,  to  set  himself  out  of  the  reach 
of  maUce :  and  being,  therefore,  packed  up  in  a 
huDdle  of  clothes,  he  was  privately  conveyed  to 
ODC  of  his  friends,  with  whom  he  lurked  until  he 
found  an  'opportunity  of  escaping  into  France." 
There  is,  however,  a  better  ground  for  believing 
that  the  young  Fitzgerald  was  never  brought  to 
the  Tower  aft  all,  but  that  he  was  secretly  carried 
out  of  Ireland  into  France  by  a  sea-captain  or 
mochsnt  that  dwelt  at  St  Malo,  and  who  chanced 
"  to  be  with  his  ship  on  merchandise  in  Ireland," 
where  certain  monks  entreated  him  to  take  charge 
of  the  noble  boy.*  The  remainder  of  his  history 
is  as  authentic  as  it  is  romantic.  Driven  from 
France  at  the  desire  of  Henry,  who  claimed  the 
folfihnent  of  the  old  treaty,  by  which  neither  power 
ihould  give  refuge  to  the  enemies  of  the  other,  the 
boy  sought  an  asylum  in  Flanders.  There  he 
soQD  found  himself  in  no  less  danger  than  before ; 
upon  which  he  fled  into  Italy,  and  implored  the 
protection  of  his  kinsman,  Reginald  Pole,  who 
leceived  and  maintained  him  very  nobly.  Under  the 
care  of  the  caxdinal  the  young  Irish  fugitive  received 
a  good  education  at  Rome;  and  at  length,  in  the 
leign  of  Mazy,  by  means  of  the  same,  protector,  he 
was  restored  to  his  country,  and  to  the  honoiurs 
and  estates  of  his  ancestors^  the  earls  of  Kildare. 

The  Fitzgeralds  had  derived  a  large  portion  of 
that  power  with  which  they  made  themselves  formid- 
able to  the  English  government  by  setting  them- 
selves against  Uie  innovations  in  the  church,  and 
declaring  themselves  the  champions  of  the  old 
religion.  Upon  their  arrest,  Cromer,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  prolonged  the  opposition  to  Henry,  on 
the  same  grounds,  being  generally  supported  by 
the  native  Irish,  who  had  no  hope  whatever  of 
sharing  in  the  spoils  of.  the  abbeys  and  monasteries, 
snd  as  generally  opposed  by  the  Anglo-Irish  nobi- 
lity, who  had  good  expectations  of  enriching  them- 
Klres,  as  their  brethren  in  England  had  done,  by 
the  processes  of  suppession  and  confiscation.  If 
matters  had  been  carried  with  a  high  hand  in 
England,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  government  was 
not  very  observant  of  law  and  constitutional  right 
in  Ireland.  By  a  stretch  of  authority  the  whole 
hodj  of  the  Irish  clergy  was  excluded  from  the 
Iri»h  parliament,  in  which  they  had  hitherto  voted 
by  their  proctors ;  and  then  statutes  were  passed 
sbolishing  the  authority  of  the  pope  for  ever,  de- 
claring Henry  supreme  head  of  the  Irish  church, 
and  giring  to  him  the  first  firuits  and  tenths  and 
the  estates  of  the  suppressed  monasteries.  George 
Brown,  a  friend  of  Cromwell,  who  had  been  pro- 
moted from  the  office  (now  abolished)  of  provincial 
of  the  Augustine  Friars  in  England  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Dublin,  in  lieu  of  Allen,  who  had 
been  slain  by  the  Fitzgeralds,  was  very  zealous  for 

•  Sute  PiperfO 


the  new  system  in  church  matters,  and  equally 
eager  for  a  share  in  the  spoils  of  the  monasteries ; 
but  he  encountered  many  difficulties  in  both  ways  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  lord-deput}r  *' treated 
him  contemptuously,  and  vilipended  him;''  nay, 
according  to  his  own  account,  often  imprisoned 
him,  and  expelled  him  from  his  own  house !  In 
a  letter  to  Cromwell,  dated  the  8th  of  January, 
1538,  he  complains  of  the  great  obstinacy  of  the 
Irish  priests,  who,  before  the  king  was  declared 
supreme  head  of  the  church,  *'  coidd  preach  well 
enough,  after  the  old  sort  and  fashion,  holding  on 
even  till  good  Christians  were  weary  of  them ;" 
while,  now,  not  one  of  them  would  open  his 
lips  in  any  pulpit  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
kmg's  right ;  **  but  in  comers,  and  with  friends  of 
their  own,  they  could  full  eamesdy  utter  their  opi- 
nions in  favour  of  the  old  learning."  All,  he 
declares,  were  bearing  against  him,  but  especially 
the  Friars  Observants;  "which,"  he  says,  "be 
the  worst  of  all  others,  for  I  can  neither  make 
them  swear  nor  yet  preach  among  us,  so  little 
regard  they  mine  authority."  A  little  later  he 
tells  his  fnend  Cromwell  that  he  has  committed 
unto  ward  a  sufi&agan  of  the  Bishop  of  Meath, 
who,  in  a  sermon,  had  prayed  first  for  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  then  for  the  emperor,  and,  last  of  all,  for 
the  king's  grace,  saying,  "  I  pray  God  he  may  never 
depart  this  world  until  he  hath  made  amends." 
And  he  complains  continually  of  the  great  difficulty 
he  finds  in  dealing  with  such  obstinate  and  sturdy 
Papists  as  the  Irish  priests.  He  had  also  committed 
"unto  ward,  for  perversity  and  negligence,"  another 
man,  a  prebendary  of  St.  Patrick's.  "  Howbeit," 
he  continues,  "  spite  of  my  beard,  yea,  and  to  my 
great  rebuke,  while  that  I  was  at  a  house  of 
Observants  to  swear  them,  and  also  to  extinct 
(extinguish)  that  name,  naming  them  Conventuals, 
my  lord  deputy  hath  set  him  at  liberty — so  doth 
his  lordship  aid  me  in  my  prmce's  causes!  I 
think  the  simplest  holy-water  clerk  is  better 
esteemed  than  I  am.  I  beseech  your  lordship, 
in  the  way  of  charity,  either  cause  my  authority  to 
take  efifect,  or  else  let  me  return  home  again  imto 
the  cloister ;  where,  when  that  I  was  at  the  worst, 
I  was  in  better  case  than  I  am  now,  what  with  my 
lord-deputy,  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  and  the  pecu- 
niose  prior  of  Kilmainham."*  It  is  quite  clear, 
from  the  frequent  lamentations  of  this  prelate, 
that  there  was  far  from  being  a  unanimity  of  opi- 
nion in  the  Irish  council  of  government,  and  that 
the  lord-deputy  (Lord  Leonard  Gray)  was  not 
over-zealous  in  asserting  the  supremacy,  and  sup- 
pressing the  religious  houses. 

Very  soon  after,  in  the  same  year  (1538),  the 
archbishop  informs  Cromwell  that  he  has  received 
his  letters,  purporting  the  suppression  of  religious 
houses  in  Ireland,  and  that  he  greatly  regrets 
proper  orders  should  not  have  come  to  hand  sooner ; 
"  for,"  says  the  careful  prelate,  "  the  fame  thereof 
is  so  notably  known  that  the  kmg's  highness  will 

*  State  Paperf,  Letters  tnm  Brown,  Arehbithop  of  Dablin,  to 
CromweU. 
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lose  five  thousand  marks  at  least;  because  all  in- 
cumbents leaye  their  lands  in  manner  as  waste, 
and  nothing  tilled,  and  also  continually  conceal 
their  moveables ;  yea,  and  also  alienate  their  jewels, 
and  others  their  church  ornaments,  for  which  I 
fear  that  the  king^s  grace  shall  have  small  com- 
modity." He  assures  the  minister  that,  according 
to  his  bounden  duty  and  promises  made  unto  his 
good  lordship,  he  is  doing  what  in  him  lieth,  being 
prompt  to  set  forth  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  his 
prince's  just  cause,  though  he  finds  himself  greatly 
maligned  at  for  the  same.  He  then  proceeds  to 
more  personal  concerns,  telling  Cromwell  that  my 
lord  deputy  is  a  heavy  lord  unto  him,  having  not 
only  sundry  times  abused  his  person,  but  also  with- 
held from  him  his  halves,  with  other  commodities 
unto  him  belonging.*  The  personal  quarrels  were 
not  confined  to  the  archbishop  and  the  lord  de- 
puty :  all  die  functionaries  had  their  feuds  and  dif- 
ferences, arising  out  of  conflicting  religious  beliefs, 
and  still  more  out  of  jealousy  as  to  the  apportion- 
ing of  the  confiscated  lands ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  practice  of  nearly  every  one  of  them  to 
play  the  informer,  and  to  intrigue  with  the  English 
court  for  the  destruction  of  his  associates.  They 
could  never  agree  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  treating 
the  native  Irish,  though  it  is  evident  that  the  notion 
more  generally  adopted  was,  that  they  were  to  be 
treated  without  mercy,  for  we  find  continual  com- 
plaints of  there  being  overmuch  favour  shown  to 
the  Irishry.  O'Connor  was  soon  again  in  arms ; 
and  a  still  more  formidable  enemy  to  the  English, 
or  to  the  new  system  of  church  government,  rose  up 
in  the  person  of  O'Neil,  the  great  chieftain  of  the 
north.  The  ro3ral  troops,  and  the  Irish  kernes 
acting  with  them,  fell  upon  O'Neil's  country,  and 
plundered  and  burnt  it  for  six  whole  days.  The 
plundering  evidently  retarded  the  operations  of 
the  war,  which  was  allowed  to  linger  on  for  nearly 
three  years;  nor  was  the  pacification  of  the 
country  promoted  by  the  constant  breach  of  faith 
on  the  ])art  of  the  government.  One  Patrick  Bam- 
well  ventured  to  tell  the  Earl  of  Essex  that  the 
course  pursued  was  a  wrong  one,  and  that,  to 
tranquillise  the  unhappy  country,  the  lord  deputy 
and  the  other  officers  must  be  men  of  greater 
honesty  and  probity.  "  His  grace's  deputy,"  says 
this  sensible  person,  '*  should  be  faithful,^ure,  and 
constant  in  his  promises,  and,  in  especial,  in  any 
concluding  of  peace;  and  he  should  be  such  a 
person  that  shall  have  more  regard  to  his  own 
honour  and  promise  than  to  any  covetous  desire 


*  ITe  Koef  on  to  ttatc  one  partienUr  grievance  whieh  may  terre  at 
a  tpecimen  of  lome  hundreds  of  the  lame  kind:—"  And  whereat  I 
wrote  unto  your  lordthip  for  the  attammi*nt  of  a  vpry  poor  house  of 
friart.  named  the  New  Abbey*  a  houte  of  the  obttinatet'  religion, 
which  lay  very  commodiout  for  me  at  nallymort,  to  repair  unto  in 
times  of  need.  I  am  clean  dispatched  of  auv  pleasure  there,  and  the 
profit  thereof  given  to  an  Irishman,  so  that  I  am  counted  an  un- 
worthy parson.  Wherefore  to  you.  ray  especial  good  lord.  I  make  my 
moan,  having  none  other  refuge,  beseecbinv  your  lordship  that,  if  the 
Abbey  of  Oracedieu  be  suppressed,  that  I  may  have  it  in  farm,  before 
another,  for  it  li^th  even  within  the  midst  of  iny  landt;  yea,  and  also 
I  am  founder  of  the  tamei  and  rather  than  I  would  lack  ic.  would 
{^ve  the  king's  hii^huftt,  yearly,  10/.  above  any  other,  or  else  make 
permutation  with  his  grace  for  other  lands  of  mine  about  Dallymore, 
which  be  more  commodioot  for  his  highnett."— Sfafe  Rqten, 


of  plunder  or  booties  of  cattle ;  and  he  should 
msKe  no  wilful  war,  but  when  war  is  made  upoa 
a  good  ground,  that  same  should  be  followed  till  a 
perfect  conclusion,  and  not  left  to  run  large."^ 

The  foreign  enemies  of  Henry  were  not  slow  in 
perceiving  his  weak  point  The  Scots  occasionally 
succoured  and  encouraged  die  Irish  insurgents; 
and  the  king  was  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  alann 
by  reports  of  armaments,  fix)m  Spain  or  from 
France,  being  in  Bantry  Bay.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  English  would  have  all  the 
plundering  and  burning  to  themselves;  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  war  they  were  often  the  victims  of 
the  same  practices.  In  1540,  soon  after  the  recall 
of  Lord  Leonard  Gray,  O'Connor  invade^  Kildait, 
burning  every  village  and  every  town  that  he  could 
toke;  O'Neil  fell  uponDundalk;  M'Mordo  and 
the  O'Tholes  moved  on  another  line;  and  the 
English  pale  was  visited  in  its  whole  length  by 
fire  and  sword.  But  in  the  end  of  the  year 
O'Connor  submitted  upon  promise  of  being  made 
a  baron,  and  afler  a  sanguinary  victory  gained  over 
the  kernes,  a  certain  degree  of  tranquillity  was 
restored. 

Hitherto  Ireland  had  been  but  a  lordship ;  in 
1541  Henry  resolved  to  elevate  it  to  the  rank  of  a 
kingdom.  At  the  same  time  he  adopted  the  policy 
of  attaching  some  of  the  most  powerfiil  of  the 
native  chiefs,  and  also  such  of  the  great  Anglo- 
Irish  proprietors  as  had  not  already  been  ennobled, 
by  admitting  them  to  the  honours  of  the  peerage. 
The  allurement  thus  held  out  was  run  after  widi 
wonderful  eagerness  by  both.  The  De  Buighs, 
the  O'Briens,  the  O'Neils,  the  O'Tholes,  the  Ca- 
vanahs,  and  the  rest  were  all  read^  to  make  a 
sacrifice  of  independence  for  the  title  and  pri- 
vileges of  peers.  They  consented  to  hold  their 
lands  of  the  crown  by  the  tenure  of  military 
service;  they  swore  fealty  to  Henry;  and  they 
accepted  from  him  houses  in  Dublin,  which  they 
were  to  inhabit  when  summoned  [as  peers  to  the 
Irish  parliament  Thus  UUiac  de  Burgh  became 
Earl  of  Clanricarde;  Murrock  O'Brien,  Earl  of 
Thomond;  and  the  formidable  O'Neil,  Earl  of 
Tyrone.  Though  not  without  difficulty,  Henry  was 
prevailed  upon  to  follow  the  advice  of  Sir  Thomas 
Cusake,  and  give  the  Irish  chiefs  letters  patent, 
seciudng  them  in  possession  of  all  their  lands,  with 
assurances  that  they  should  not  be  encroached 
upon.  This  measure  somewhat  quieted  the  sus- 
picion which  the  Irish  had  long  entertained,  that 
the  English  intended  one  day  to  banish  them  and 
put  them  from  their  lands  for  ever ;  a  misgiving 
which  caused  them  to  persevere  in  war  and  mis- 
chief.t  The  king  was  pleased  to  express  his  hope 
that  the  Irishry  would  now  bene6t  by  discreet 
training,  learn  to  know  and  reverence  Almighty 
God  and  their  lawful  prince,  and  grow  in  wealth 
and  civility.  He  instructed  his  Irish  council  to  go 
on  with  the  work  of  reformation,  and  suppress  the 
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monsBteries  in  tfie  territories  of  the  chiefB  who  had 
sobmitted)  setdng  aside  their  lands  for  his  use  and 
profit :  but  feeling  the  great  difficulty  of  executing 
these  messores  in  Ireland,  he  recommended  them 
to  be  slow  and  cautious, — to  *^  make  good  experi- 
meot  beforehand  of  their  faith  and  willingness,  and 
not  OTcnnuch  press  them  in  any  vigorous  sort," 
bat  only  persuade  them,  **  discreetly,'*  that  the 
ittxis  df  the  church  were  **his  proper  inherit- 
SDce."  In  all  these  measures  there  was  con- 
siderable prudence  and  ability,  and  the  effect  of 
Henry's  gieneral  policy  was  greatly  to  extend  the 
English  power  in  Ireland.* 

We  left  the  aflfJEurs  of  Scotland  in  a  most  embar- 
n»ed  state,  at  the  second  departure  of  the  Regent 
Albany  for  France,  in  October,  1522.  Henry, 
who  had  pretended  that  the  sole  cause  of  his  hosti- 
lity was  the  presence  of  that  prince,  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Albany,  sent  Clarenceux  to  declare,  in  a 
solemn  manner,  that  he  held  the  war  to  be  unna- 
tural, and  that  he  was  most  desirous  of  living  in 
peace  with  his  dear  nephew  James.  Nearly  at 
the  same  moment  his  troops,  collected  in  the  east 
marches,  ravaged  and  burnt  the  greater  part  of  Te- 
viotdale  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey  (the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk of  later  times),  with  10,000  men,  burst  into  the 
Merse,  burning  and  destroying  all  before  liim,  with- 
out even  respecting  the  beautiful  old  abbey  of  Jed- 
boTgh,  which  he  left  a  heap  of  ruins.  Lord  Dacre 
continued  his  ancient  practices;  and  whenever 
there  was  a  traitor  in  Scotland  he  was  ready  to 
bribe  him.  In  1523  Albany  returned  with  a  fleet 
of  87  small  vessels,  4000  foot  soldiers,  500  men- 
at-arms,  1000  hackbutters,  600  horse,  and  a  decent 
train  of  artillery,  which  had  been  furnished  to  him 
by  the  French.  He  found  his  former  close  and 
dear  ally,  Margaret,  the  queen-dowager,  who 
had  taken  to  herself  another  lover,  deep  in  nego- 
tiations with  Dacre  and  Surrey,  and  sold  to  pro- 
mote the  Engliah  interests  at  the  expense  of  the 
independence  of  the  Scottish  nation  and  her  son's 
crown.  His  position  was  more  than  ever  difficult ; 
the  Scots  were  jealous  of  the  foreign  army  with 
vhich  he  was  aurrounded,  and,  being  well  in- 
famtd  of  what  was  passing  on  the  continent,  they 
m^ntained  that  Albany  wished  to  urge  them  into 
a  war  with  England  for  the  sole  object  of  obliging 
France.  At  the  same  time,  the  English  court  pre- 
tended to  be  anxious  for  peace ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  who  had  coolly  proposed  to  Wolsey  to  lay 
waste  the  Scottish  border  to  the  breadth  of  twelve 
miles,  and  make  it  a  desert  unfit  for  the  habitation 
of  man,  had  now  nothing  but  peace  upon  his  lips. 
But  it  was  always  thus — ^when  the  Scots  were  in  a 
condition  to  make  war,  they  were  deluded  with 
pacific  protestations ;  and  when  they  were  defence- 
less Henry  attacked  them  without  any  formal  de- 
claration. The  Scottish  parliament,  however, 
assembled,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  a 
muster  of  the  whole  military  force  of  the  kingdom 
on  the  20th  of  October,  that  the  defeat  of  Flodden 
might  be  avenged,  and  reprisals  made  for  the  in- 
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cursions  of  Shrewsbury,  Surrey,  and  the  other 
leaders  who  had  committed  such  havoc  on  the 
borders.    By  means  of  money  Albany  won  over 
some  of  the  most  venal  of  the  nobles,  and  even 
shook  the  English  politics  of  the  queen-dowager, 
who,  with  great  delicacy,   informed  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  that,  unless  her  brother  Henry  remitted 
her  more  cash,  she  might  possibly  join  the  French 
interest,  and  co-operate  with  Albany.    On  the  ap- 
pointed day  the  Scottish  army  appeared  in  array 
near  Edinburgh ;  but  Argyle,  the  Lord  Forbes, 
the  Earl  of  Huntley,  and  other  great  lords,  were 
absent;  some  openly  condemning  the  invasion  of 
England,  some    pretending    sickness.      Albany, 
however,    marched  to    the    Tweed    with    about 
40,000  men ;  but  the  season  was  far  advanced ; 
the  roads  were  almost  impassable  for  his  artillery  ; 
the  Scots  quarrelled  with  the  foreign  auxiliaries, 
and  many  of  their  chiefs  had  engaged  with  Surrey 
and  Dacre  to  check  the  regent's  progress.     When 
they  reached  the  wooden  bridge  of  Melrose,  a  large 
body  of  troops  refused  to  cross  the  Tweed ;  and, 
soon  after,  the  divisions  which  had  passed  halted, 
wavered,  and  then,  in  spite  of  Albany's  entreaties 
and  reproaches,  recrossed  the  bridge  to  the  Scot- 
tish side.    The  regent  then  attempted  to  keep 
them  close  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tweed,  and  he 
laid  siege  to  Wark  Castle  with  his  foreign  troops 
and  artillery.     But  he  was  foiled  even  in  this 
paltry  enterprise ;   and  on  the  4th  of  November, 
after  losing  some  three  hundred  Frenchmen  in  an 
assault,  he  was  compelled  to  beat  a  retreat,  being 
speedily  followed  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  had 
been  aUowed  time  to  collect  a  formidable  army. 
On  his  way  to  the  monastery  of  Eccles,  Albany's 
greatest  fear  was  from  the  Scottish  troops ;    for  he 
had  discovered  that  some  of  the  lords  had  concerted 
a  plot  for  delivering  him  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  and  he  was  right  glad  when  the  mass  of 
the  army  broke  up,  and  dispersed  in  the  midst  of 
a  snow-storm,  leaving  him  with  the  Frenchmen, 
who  alone  had  shown  courage  and  good  will.*    On 
his  return  to  the  capital,  some  of  the  Scottish  peers 
accused  him  of  being  the  cause  of  the  disgrace 
they  themselves  had  brought  about ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  presence  of  Surrey  on  the  borders, 
and  the  inclemeney  of  the  season,  they  insisted  on 
his  instantly  dismissing  the  foreign  auxiliaries. 
The  poor  Frenchmen  were  compell^  to  embark : 
the  winter  storms  drove  them  out  of  their  course, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  them  were  shipwrecked 
and  drowned  among  the  Hebrides.    Soon  after,  in 
the  spring  of  1 523,  Albany,  in  disgust  and  despair, 
returned  once  more  to  France,  whence  he  marched 
with  the  French  king  into  Italy  in  the  following 
year.    The  defeat  and  capture  of  Francis  at  the 
battle  of  Pavia  completed  the  ruin  of  his  party  in 
Scotland,  where  the   queen-dowager  once  more 
mismanaged  affairs  for  a  short  time.      Henry  had 
opened  a  correspondence  with  her  husband,  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  who  had  been  living  in  exile  on 
the  continent,  and  who,  upon  certain  conditions, 
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engaged  to  forward  the  viewa  of  the  Engliab  in 
hia  native  country.  But  befcnre  thia  project  could 
be  carried  into  execution,  Margaret,  asaiated  by  the 
Earls  of  Arran,  Lennox,  Crawford,  and  othera  of 
the  great  nobles,  got  poaseasion  of  the  person  of 
her  son,  carried  him  to  Edinburgh,  And  there 
caused  him  to  be  declared  of  age,  and  to  be  pro- 
claimed king.  James  was  twelve  years  old  when 
he  was  thua  invested  with  the  supreme  power,  and 
received  the  oatha  of  allegiance  of  auch  of  the  spi- 
ritual and  temporal  peers  as  had  espoused  his 
mother's  party.  The  whole  plan  was  transparent, 
and  all  patriotic  minds  dreaded  to  see  the  govem- 
mrat  of  the  kingdom  again  in  the  hands  of  so 
capricious,  unwise,  and  anti-national  a  person  as 
Margaret.  Jamea  Beaton,  Archbiahop  of  St 
Andrew's,  and  Dunbar,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  re- 
sisted and  threw  ridicule  on  the  notion  of  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  being  king ;  for  which  they  were  com- 
mitted to  prison.  Wolsey  flattered  Beaton  with  the 
promise  of  a  cardinal's  hat,  if  he  would  renounce 
his  engagementa  to  support  the  regency  establiahed 
by  the  Scottish  parliament,  and  become  the  tool  of 
England;  but  Beaton,  with  all  his  faults,  had  a 
high  and  patriotic  spirit ;  and  he  rejected  these 
proposals.  Henry  cared  not  by  what  means  he 
obtained  the  ascendancy :  giving  up  Angus,  who 
was  now  residing  at  his  court,  he  determined  to 
support  this  precious  revolution,  by  which  Mar- 
garet might  reign  in  her  son's  name,  and  he  might 
rule  in  hers.  He  sent  her  and  the  Earl  of  Arran 
some  money  and  two  hundred  men-at-arms,  as  a 
body-guard  for  the  young  king;  but  Margaret  was 
as  wilful  as  her  brother :  she  soon  found  fault  with 
him  for  permitting  the  return  of  her  now  odious 
husband,  and  she  threatened  to  throw  herself  into 
the  arms  of  the  enemies  of  England,  unless  Angus 
were  kept  away  from  Scotland^  At  the  same  time, 
she  clamoured  for  more  money,  and  demanded  the 
order  of  the  garter  for  her  friend  the  Earl  of  Arran. 
But,  very  soon  after,  ahe  disgusted  the  powerful 
Arran  by  taking  to  herself  another  paramour,  in 
the  person  of  Henry  Stewart,  second  son  of  Lord 
Evandale,  a  very  handsome  but  inexperienced 
youth,  whom  she  instantly  raised  to  the  important 
office  of  lord  treasurer.  Upon  this,  her  party  fell 
from  her  rapidly,  and  she  did  not  mend  matters  by 
making  her  young  lover  chancellor  soon  after. 
She  continued,  at  the  same  time,  to  excite  the  sus- 
picions of  Wolsey  and  her  brother  Henry,  who 
thereupon  renewed  negotiations  with  her  husband 
Angus,  who  was  still  at  the  English  court.  After 
many  shameful  intrigues,  Angus,  having  agreed  to 
do  the  will  of  Henry,  was  sent  into  Scodand ;  and, 
with  English  assistance,  he  was  enabled  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  young  king,  and,  with  that,  the 
exeicise  of  the  royal  authority.  After  a  bold  but 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  resistance,  Margaret  con- 
sented to  a  treaty  by  which  she  was  removed  from 
any  dependence  as  a  wife  upon  Angus,  and  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  a  voice  in  the  council  and  the  dis- 
posal of  a  portion  of  the  patronage  of  the  church. 
She  would  not  haye  obtained  such  mild  terms  had 


it  not  been  for  the  mediation  of  the  English  court, 
and  the  manoeuvtea  of  ita  skilful  agents ;  yet  the 
treaty  waa  scarcely  signed  when  she  opened  a 
secret  negotiation  with  Albany  and  the  French 
court,  professing  a  readiness  to  go  to  all  extre- 
mities against  England,  provided  only  they  would 
assist  her  in  expelling  her  husband  Angus,  and 
in  getting  a  divorce  from  Rome.  But  by  this 
time  Francis  was  a  prisoner  and  Albany  power- 
lesa;  and,  to  complete  her  misfortunes,  her  bro- 
ther's agents  intercepted  her  letters,  and  laid  them 
before  the  enraged  majesty  of  England,  who  wrote 
his  loving  sister  such  a  philippic,  that  she  burst 
into  tears  as  ahe  perused  it,  and  complained  that 
the  style  was  more  fit  for  a  vulgar  rtoler  than  to 
be  employed  by  a  king  to  a  noble  lady.  She  waa 
now  deprived  of  the  very  limited  share  of  autho- 
rity she  had  possessed ;  and  her  husband  Angus, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Douglases  governed  the  coun- 
try. Angus  consented,  at  last  (in  1526),  to  a 
divorce,  and  Margaret  married  her  paramour,  and 
fell  into  deserved  contempt  with  all  parties.* 

The  young  King  James  soon  felt  a  desire  to  free 
himself  from  the  tbraldom  of  the  Douglases ;  and 
in  July,  1528,  when  he  was  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  with  the  assistance  of  Archbishop  Beaton,  he 
escaped  from  the  honourable  confinement  in  which 
he  was  held,  disguised  as  a  yeoman  of  the  guard, 
and  threw  himself  into  Stirling  Castle,  where  he 
waa  soon  joined  by  the  Earls  of  Arran,  Argyle, 
Eglintoun,  and  Murray,  and  by  many  other  power- 
ful noblemen,  who  saluted  him  as  their  free  and 
uncontrolled  monarch — and,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  James  was  free.  He  instantly  issued  a 
proclamation,  forbidding  Angus,  or  any  lord  or 
retainer  of  the  House  of  Douglas,  to  approach 
within  six  miles  of  his  oourt,  under  pain  of  treason, 
and  he  presently  levied  an  army,  which  enabled 
him  to  drive  his  enemies  across  the  borders. 
Angus  became  the  pensioner  of  Henry,  and  re- 
mained for  some  years  an  exile  in  England.  The 
young  James  soon  proved  that  he  was  very  capable 
of  the  duties  of  government ;  and  his  frank,  gene- 
rous disposition,  and  easy  popular  manners,  gained 
him  the  hearts  of  his  subjects.  He  resolved  to 
free  his  country  from  foreign  dictation  and  the  in- 
terference  of  England ;  and  to  that  end  he  sought 
the  alliance  of  the  emperor  and  the  French  king. 
In  1 532  the  intrigues  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell, 
who  had  traitorously  allied  himself  with  England, 
and  the  desperation  of  Angus  and  the  banished 
Douglases,  brought  on  a  war  between  the  two 
countries;  but  hostilities  were  confined  to  the 
borders,  where,  properly  speaking,  peace  never 
reigned ;  and  a  treaty  was  soon  concluded  under 
the  mediation  of  the  French  king.  The  treaty,  on 
terms  very  honourable  to  Scotland,  was  signed  on  the 
1 2th  of  May,  1 534.  James  was  now  in  his  twenty- 
second  year.  His  ministers  were  very  anxious  that 
he  should  marry ;  but  unfortunately  he  inherited 
his  father's  propensity  to  irregular  amours,  and,  in 
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the  flodety  of  his  mistresftes,  he  felt  no  yery  earnest 
^lesiie  to  become  a  husband.    To  secure  him  in 
W  mtemts,  the  Emperor  Charles,  who  was  then 
darting  under  the  insults  offered  to  his  aunt  Ca- 
Uierme,  proposed  that  he  should  espouse  his  niece, 
^  Princess  Mary  of  Portugal ;  but  James  evaded 
the  ofler,  taking  care^  however,  to  deplore  the  king 
of  England's  conduct,  and  to  express  his  own  de- 
termination of  supporting  in  Scotland  the  religion 
of  his  ancestors.     His  counsellors    were  chiefly 
priests,  whose  intolerance  was  heightened  by  the 
sotoriouB  fact,  that  many  of  the  Scottish  nobles  who 
Hidined  to  a  reform  of  the  church  were  bad  patriots, 
and  in  the  pay  of  England.    These  priests  induced 
the  king  to  preside  in  person  at  the  trial  of  David 
Stniton  and  Norman  Gourlay,  who  were  convicted 
u  heretics,  and  burnt  at  the  rood  of  Greenside, 
OD  the  Calton  Hill,  Edinburgh,  on  the  21th  of 
August,  1534.     Other  individuals  suspected  of  en- 
tertaining the   opinions  of  Luther  were  driven  into 
exik.  An  act  passed  some  years  before  against  the 
importation  of  the  ^orks  of  the  great  heretic  Luther 
was  renewed  ;    the  discussion  of  his  opinions,  ex- 
cept with  the  view^  of  overthrowing  them,  was  pro* 
faibited;     and    all    Scotsmen  possessing  heretical 
hooks  were  conomanded  to  deliver  them  up  within 
forty  days,  under  penalty  of  confiscation  and  impri- 
woment.     The  more  Henry  attacked  the  Roman 
ckoTch,  the  more  James  seemed  determined  to  de> 
fend  H.     The  English  court  was  much  distressed 
by  thisdiveraity  of  opinion;  and,  to  win  over  his 
Dephew,  Henry  made  him  an  offer  of  the  hand  of 
his  own  daughter  Mary,  and  sent  him  one  of  his 
own  priests,  I>r.  Barlow,  to  preach  ,'to  him.     This 
Bsilow  found  alight  encouragement  at  the  Scottish 
court,  and  the  Scottish  clergy  shut  up  all  the  pul- 
pits against  him  ;  upon  which  he  described  the 
derical  coanselloFs  of  James  as  being  ^  the  pope's 
pestilent  preachers,  and  very  limbs  of  the  devil." 
The  matrimonial  negotiation  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  so  did  a  proposal  made  by  Henry  for  a  meet^ 
ingwith  his    nephew  at  York;  and  James  soon 
ate  concluded  a  treaty  of  marriage  with  Marie  de 
Bourbon,  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Vendome. 
Irritated  by  some  delays — to  the  causes  of  which 
it  is    auppoeed  that  Henry  was  no    stranger — 
tnd  anzions  to  see  his  affianced  bride  before  mar- 
rying  faer,  James  sailed  for  France,  where   the 
Uweiy  king  received  him  with  great  honour.  James 
waa  not  pleased  with  the  personal  appearance  of 
Marie   die  Bourbon,  but  he  was  charmed  by  the 
Princeas  Magdalen,  the  daughter  of  the  French 
hxnfr^  a  beautiful  girl  of  sixteen ;  and  Francis  and 
the  other  parties  interested  were  easily  induced  to 
agree    that  he  should  marry  her  instead  of  Marie. 
Tlie  oeiemony  took  place  in  January,  1537,  in  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris ;   and  on  the  19th 
of  May  the  royal  couple  landed  safely  at  Leith. 
Bat    Magdalen,  who  was  in  a  delicate  state  of 
health  whea  she  married,  died  of  a  rapid  decline 
on  the  7th  of  July,  leaving  her  husband  in  great 
affliction,  from  which,  however,  he  was  soon  suffi- 
ciently roused  to  send  David  Beaton,  afterwards 


the  celebrated  cardinal,  to  look  out  for  anothet 
wife  in  France.  Beaton,  who  was  accompanied 
by  Lord  Maxwell  and  the  Master  of  Glencaim, 
presently  concluded  a  match  with  Mary  of  Guise, 
the  widow  of  the  Duke  of  Longueville,  a  lady  who 
had  refused  the  hand  of  his  uncle  of  England. 
Mary  of  Guise  arrived  in  Scotland,  and  the  king's 
second  marriage  was  celebrated  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  St  Andrew's  within  a  year  after  the 
death  of  his  first  wife.  The  Pilgrimage  of  Grace 
and  other  events  in  England,  the  Catholic  feel- 
ings of  his  wife  Mary,  and  other  circumstances, 
confirmed  James  in  his  op|X)sition  to  religious  re* 
form ;  and  the  affairs  of  the  Scottish  church,  and  in 
good  part  those  of  the  nation,  were  chiefly  intrusted 
to  David  Beaton,  who,  in  the  autumn  of  1 539,  suc- 
ceeded his  uncle,  James  Beaton,  in  the  primacy. 
The  pope  had  addressed  flattering  messages  to  the 
king,  and  David  Beaton  had  received  a  cardinal's 
hat— a  melancholy  effect  of  which  high  honours 
was  soon  seen  in  the  burning  of  more  heretics. 
These  detestable  executions  drove  all  those  who 
favoured  the  new  doctrine  into  an  alliance  with  the 
banished  Douglases,  who  could  only  work  by  Eng- 
lish means,  and  by  modes  perilous  to  the  national 
independence.  And  this  course  again  exasperated 
the  king  more  than  ever  against  the  Protestants. 
For  a  long  time  patriotism  was  allied  with  the 
old  religion,  and  the  new  religion  was  bended  with 
disaffection  and  anti-nationality.  James  was  under 
no  great  obligation  to  his  uncle  Henry,  who  had 
striven  hard  to  ruin  him  and  his  kingdom,  from 
his  childhood  upwards.  When  the  pope  published 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  here- 
tical and  impious  ex-king  of  England,  James  was 
pressed  to  join  the  league  which,  it  was  supposed 
for  a  time,  the  emperor  and  the  French  king  had 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  papal 
sentence  upon  Henry ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
Cardinal  Beaton,  and  the  other  priests  that  directed 
the  Scottish  councils,  were  disposed  to  go  all  pos- 
sible lengths.  At  the  moment  of  Henry's  greatest 
anxiety,  when  Cardinal  Pole  was  at  Cambray,  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler,  a  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber, 
and  as  adroit  a  diplomatist  as  ever  took  the  field, 
was  dispatched  as  ambassador  to  Edinburgh,  with 
instructions  to  penetrate  into  James's  plans, — to 
assure  him  that  his  loving  uncle  had  none  but  the 
most  friendly  intentions  towards  him, — and  to  win 
over  the  Scottish  king  to  Henry's  anti-papal  poli- 
tics, by  tempting  him  with  the  easy  prospect  of 
seizing  all  the  monastic  property  in  Scotland.  He 
was  to  labour  to  remove  all  ancient  grudges, — to 
represent  that,  after  all  differences,  Henry  was  a 
nearer  relation  to  James  than  any  of  the  continental 
princes, — and  to  make  use  of  all  his  art  and  address 
in  order  to  prevent  James  from  permitting  the 
publication  in  Scotland  of  the  bull  of  excommu- 
nication and  forfeiture.  The  Scottish  king  received 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler  very  courteously ;  and,  as  it  was 
soon  seen  that  neither  of  the  two  great  Catholic 
powers  on  the  continent  had  any  serious  intention 
of  involving  itself  in  a  war  with  England  on  account 
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of  the  pope  and  the  English  monks,  James  became 
still  more  friendly  to  the  skilful  envoy,  assuring 
him  that  he  would  not  in  any  way  embarrass  his 
uncle,  if  his  uncle  would  leave  him  the  quiet  sove- 
reignty of  his  own  states.  But  Henry,  who  knew 
the  zeal  of  Beaton  and  the  other  Papist  ministers 
of  James,  who  had  taken  no  care  to  conceal  their 
opinion  of  his  reforms  and  suppressions,  could  rest 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  their  overthrow, 
and  the  conversion  of  his  uenhew  to  his  own  pecu- 
liar system  of  religion,  whicn  was  neither  Roman 
nor  Protestant,  and  which  certainly  would  have 
given  satisfaction  to  no  party  in  Scotland,  though 
the  Reformers  of  that  kingdom  might  lean  towards 
it  as  an  opening  to  better  things.  In  February, 
1540,  he  sent  his  dear  nephew  six  fine  stallions, 
in  presenting  which  Sadler  was  to  request  a  pri- 
vate audience,  and  to  exact  a  promise  that  what 
passed  between  them  should  be  kept  strictly  secret. 
Cromwell,  by  some  means,  had  obtained  possession 
of  certain  letters  addressed  by  Cardinal  Beaton  to 
Rome;  these  Sadler  was  to  lay  before  the  king, 
and  to  argue  from  their  contents  that  that  minister 
aimed  at  usurping  the  royal  authority.  Accord- 
ingly, at  the  private  conference,  the  envoy  pro- 
duced them,  but  without  any  other  effect  Uian 
exciting  a  laugh  from  the  king,  who  assured  him 
that  Beaton  had  shown  them  to  him  long  ago. 
Sadler  then  observed  that  his  uncle  Henry  was 
quite  ashamed  at  his  meanness  in  keeping  great 
flocks  of  sheep  to  increase  his  income,  as  if  he  were 
a  mere  fanner,  and  not  a  crowned  king.  A  more 
kingly  manner  of  supplying  himself  with  money 
would  be  to  sequestrate  the  property  of  the  monks, 
the  immorality  of  whose  lives  was  as  notorious  in 
Scotland  as  in  England.  But  Sadler  soon  found 
that  his  horses  and  arguments,  not  excepting  the 
taunt  about  the  sheep,  were  wholly  thrown  away 
upon  James,  who,  while  he  admitted  that  some  of 
the  monks  were  bad  enough,  and  swore  an  oath 
that  he  would  make  them  amend  their  lives, 
praised  the  virtue,  learning,  and  loyalty  of  the 
Scottish  churchmen  as  a  body,  and  declined  en- 
riching himself  at  their  expense.  Sadler  then 
tried  to  dazzle  the  Scottish  king  with  the  notion 
that  his  uncle  Henry  might  think  seriously  of 
naming  him  heir  to  i^e  crown  of  England  in  the 
event  of  his  only  son  Prince  Edward's  death ;  and 
he  finally  proposed  that  James  should  consent  to 
meet  his  uncle  at  York,  where  all  these  high 
matters  might  be  discussed  personally  between 
them.  But  here,  again,  Sadler  failed:  James 
evidently  feared  to  put  himself  so  much  in  his 
uncle's  power ;  and,  after  some  expressions  of  gra- 
titude for  the  good  intentions  of  his  grace  of  Eng- 
land, he  proposed  that  his  ally,  the  King  of  France, 
should  be  present  at  tlie  interview.  Sadler  very 
correctly  ascribed  his  failure  to  the  Scottish  clergy. 
As  to  the  lay  lords,  if  we  may  believe  his  letters 
to  his  employers  (and  we  see  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing them  on  this  point),  he  found  them  ready 
enough  to  enrich  themselves  with  the  spoils  of  the 
monastic  eBtablishmentB,  as  their  brethren  had  done 


in  England.*    But  here  there  was  a  marked  dif- 
ference between  the  two  countries,  and  policy  alone 
might  have  kept  James  to  a  different  path.  •  In 
England  the  mighty  power  of  the  aristocracy  was 
broken  before  Henry  began  his  weakening  of  the 
church ;  but  in  Scotland  that  power  was  almost 
intact, — the  lay  barons  were  almost  as  formidable 
and  lawless  as  in  the  early  days  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem; and  it  was  only  by  opposing  to  them  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  diurch  that  the  king 
could  keep  his  seat.     James,  indeed,  continued  to 
support  the  church  with  all  his  might,  not  hesi- 
tating to  adopt  from  his  priestly  counsellors  a 
fierce  spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecution.     Early 
in  the  following  year  his  parliament  passed  more 
severe  statutes  against  heresy.     It  was  declared  to 
be  a  capital  offence  to  question  the  supreme  autho- 
rity or  the  spiritual  infallibility  of  the  pope ;   no 
person  with  the  least  taint  of  heresy  was  to  enjoy 
any  office  under  government ;  no  private  meetings, 
or  conventicles  or  societies  for  the  discussion  of 
religious  subjects,  were  allowed,  and  informers 
against  them  were  invited  by  high  rewards ;  no  good 
Catholic  was  to  hold  intercourse  with  any  man  or 
woman  that  had  at  any  time  entertained  heretical 
notions,  were  it  his  own  brother  or  sister ;   the 
casting  down  of  images  of  saints  and  the  Virgin  was 
declared  to  be  a  damnable  offence ;  and  a  reference 
was  made  in  the  act  to  that  rage  for  destroying  the 
sacred  edifices,  which  was  now  in  its  infancy,  but 
which  gathered  strength  under  persecution,  and 
which  in  a  few  years  left  the  beautiful  abbeys  and 
churches  of  Scotland  heaps  of  sightless  ruins.     At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  parliament  exhorted 
all  churchmen,  high  or  low,  to  reform  their  lives 
and  conversation,  in  order  to  remove  a  great  ground 
of  scandal  and  reproach.f 

Soon  after  this  Cardinal  Beaton,  and  Panter, 
the  king's  secretary,  proceeded  on  an  embassy  to 
Rome,  toith  secret  instructions.  Alarmed  at  this 
mission,  and  at  some  new  demonstrations  on  the 
continent,  Henry  again  pressed  his  nephew  to  meet 
him  at  York ;  and  James,  it  appears,  either  con- 
sented or  deceived  the  English  envo3fs  with  vague 
and  ambiguous  language.  The  English  king,  in 
the  month  of  August,  took  the  northern  road  (it 
was  the  fatal  journey  which  preceded  the  arrest  of 
Catherine  Howard),  travelled  on  to  York,  and 
waited  there  six  days  for  the  coming  of  the  Scot- 
tish king.  But  James  came  not;  and  Henry, 
furious  at  what  he  considered  a  flaming  insult, 
retraced  his  steps  to  London,  whence  he  soon 
issued  orders  to  Sir  Robert  Bowes  to  levy  troops 
near  the  borders,  and  to  the  Archbishop  of  York 
to  make  search  into  the  records  and  muniments, 
so  as  to  ascertain  and  establish  the  just  title  of  the 
kings  of  England  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, — 
which  absurd  claim  he  was  resolved  to  revive.^ 
James  sent  an  embassy  to  deprecate  his  uncle's 
wrath ;  but  Beaton  and  the  Catholic  party  gene* 

•  Sadler*!  SUte  Paper*. 
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rally  were  not  averse  to  an  open  war,  fearing 
greatly  that  their  needy  king  might  not  always 
resist  the  tempting  proposals  of  the  English  sup- 
pressionists.  But,  in  good  truth,  peace  had  never 
heen  estahlished  on  the  horders ;  on  the  one  side 
of  which  were  the  hanished  Douglases,  eager  to 
recover  their  estates  with  their  swords ;  and  on  the 
other,  English  exiles,  the  victims  of  the  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace,  who  were  animated  with  the  same  desire. 
The  first  great  movement,  however,  proceeded 
from  the  English  lines:  in  August,  1542,  Sir 
James  Bowes,  the  warden  of  the  east  marches, 
with  the  Earl  of  Angus,  Sir  George  Douglas,  and 
other  Scottish  exiles,  with  a  hody  of  three  thousand 
horse,  rushed  into  Teviotdale.  The  invading  force 
was  met  at  Haddenrig  by  the  Earl  of  Huntley  and 
Lord  Home,  who  gained  a  complete  victory,  taking 
no  fewer  than  six  hundred  prisoners  of  note. 
Henry,  after  proclaiming  by  manifestoes  that  the 
Scots  were  the  aggressors,  ordered  a  levy  of  forty 
thousand  men,  and  sent  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
earis  of  Southampton,  Shrewsbury,  Derby,  Rut- 
land, and  Hertford  to  take  the  command  of  this 
army,  which  was  joined  by  Angus  and  all  the 
banished  Douglases  that  had  survived  the  fight  at 
Haddenrig.  It  is  generally  stated  that  James,  by 
opening  a  negotiation,  detained  Norfolk,  who  had 
the  cluef  command,  for  several  days  at  York, 
during  which  time  he  put  his  own  army  in  readi- 
ness ;  but  we  believe  that  the  true  reason  of  Nor- 
folk's delay  arose  out  of  a  want  of  money,  and  a 
consequent  difficulty  in  raising  the  forty  thousand 
men.  At  last,  in  the  end  of  October,  preceded  by 
a  fresh  manifesto,  in  which  Henry  claimed  the 
sovereignty  of  Scotland,  Norfolk  crossed  the 
border,  and  burned  two  towns  and  twenty  villages 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Twe^.  There  he  conti- 
nued ransacking  the  country  without  any  opposi- 
tion, and  without  venturing  to  advance,  as  James 
was  gathering  an  army  in  his  front,  while  Huntley, 
Home,  and  ^ton  were  watching  him  on  the  flank. 
Thirty  thousand  men  gathered  round  the  standard 
of  James  on  the  Borough  Muir,  near  Edinburgh ; 
but  there  was  disaffection  in  his  camp  :  many  of 
the  nobles  favoured  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, either  from  a  conviction  of  their  truth  or  from 
an  earnest  desire  to  possess  themselves  of  the  lands 
and  houses  of  the  mooks ;  others  were  led  wholly 
by  their  hereditary  attachment  to  the  banished 
Douglases,  whose  standard  floated  on  the  side  of 
the  English ;  others,  again,  felt  the  unprofitable- 
ness of  a  war  with  England,  and  were  of  opinion 
that  they  should  only  act  on  the  defensive.  The 
provocation  was  great,  but  the  latter  would  have 
been  the  wisest  course ;  for,  before  James  reached 
the  Lammermuir  Hills,  Norfolk,  in  want  of  provi- 
sions, and  distressed  by  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  was  in  full  retreat.  Having  halted  on 
Fala  Muir,  and  reviewed  his  troops,  which  were 
exceedingly  well  appointed,  though,  like  the  enemy, 
somewhat  short  of  provisions,  James  proposed  that 
they  should  follow  Norfolk,  and  make  retaliation 
for  his  raid  in  England ',  Init,  to  his  great  dismay, 
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nearly  every  chief  refused  to  cross  the  borders, 
alleging  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  provisions,  and  the  imprudence  of  ex- 
posing the  person  of  their  sovereign,  who,  like  his 
father,  might  find  a  Flodden  Field.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Uie  gallant  James  called  them  cowards 
and  traitors,  and  attempted  to  excite  their  revenge 
by  pointing  out  the  still  smoking  towns,  and  vil- 
lages, and  Scottish  farms  that  marked  the  line  of 
Norfolk's  destructive  march  ; — they  would  not 
move  forward — they  began  to  disband — and  the 
king  was  obliged  to  ride  back,  with  a  bursting 
heart,  to  Edinburgh.  The  clergy,  with  a  few  of 
the  peers,  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  retrieve 
the  disgrace  under  which  the  king  was  sinking  ; 
and  Lord  Maxwell  contrived  to  get  together  a 
force  of  ten  thousand  men,  with  which  he  proposed 
to  burst  suddenly  into  England  by  the  western 
marches,  and  to  remain  there  as  many  days  as 
Norfolk  had  remained  in  Scotland,  burning  and 
destroying  in  the  like  manner.  James  rode  with 
this  little  army  to  the  castle  of  Caerlaverock, 
where,  by  agreement  with  his  council,  he  halted : 
Maxwell  dashed  across  the  border ;  but,  no  sooner 
were  the  Scots  on  English  ground,  on  Sol  way  Moss, 
than  Oliver  Sinclair,  the  king's  minion,  as  he  is 
termed,  produced  a  commission  appointing  him  to 
the  supreme  command  of  the  army.  Upon  this 
many  of  the  proud  chiefs  swore  they  would  not 
serve  under  any  such  leader ;  and  the  clans  and 
most  of  the  troops  broke  out  into  open  mutiny. 
In  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  hopeless  confusion  a 
body  of  three  hundred  English  horse  came  up  to 
reconnoitre.  The  Scots  took  them  for  the  van 
of  Norfolk's  army,  and,  without  attempting  to 
ascertain  the  fact,  fled  in  the  greatest  disorder. 
The  English  horse,  charging  the  fugitives,  took 
nearly  one  thousand  prisoners, — ^among  whom 
were  included  the  earls  of  CassilUs  and  Glencairn, 
the  lords  Somerville,  Maxwell,  Gray,  Oliphant, 
and  Fleming,  the  masters  of  Erskine  and  Rothes, 
and  Home  of  Ayton, — and  then  marched  back 
towards  merry  Carlisle.*  This  disgraceful  and 
unparalleled  defeat  was  a  death-blow  to  James : 
he  rode  slowly  back  to  Edinburgh,  and  from 
Edinburgh  he  proceeded  to  his  palace  at  Falk- 
land, where  he  shut  himself  up,  brooding  over  his 
disgrace,  and  sitting  for  hours  without  speaking  a 
word  to  any  living  being.  There  are  few  such 
authenticated  cases  of  dying  of  what  is  called  a 
broken  heart.  He  was  in  the  flower  and  prime  of 
life,  being  only  in  his  thirty-first  year,  and,  up  to 
this  last  calamity,  his  constitution  was  vigorous, 
and  he  had  scarcely  known  sickness ;  but  now  a 
slow  fever  fixed  upon  him,  and  he  sank  most 
rapidly.     His  wife,  Mary  of  Guise,  had  borne  him 

•  SUte  Papen.  —  H«U.  —  Herbert.  —  Some  accounts  make  the 
English  horsB  five  or  lix  hundred,  inttead  of  three  hundred  )  but  no 
increase  of  numtiers  can  explain  what  happenea  to  the  honour  of  the 
Scots.  We  are  Justifted  in  satpectinn  that  many  of  them,  who  had 
been  traitors  before,  and  who  agreed  to  sell  their  country  afterwardv, 
were  talien  willing  prisoners.  Others,  accordiug  to  Bishop  Goduin, 
were  taken  by  Scottisk  freebooters,  and  sold  to  the  English  — "  We 
charge  them  f^iously ;  the  Scots  amaxedly  fly  ;  many  are  slain, 
many  taki'u  }  more  plunged  into  Uie  neiKhbouring  fens,  and,  takett 
by  Scottish  freebooters,  sold  to  ua."— Godwin. 
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two  80X18,  but  they  had  both  died  in  their  infancy.; 
she  was  now  a  third  time  enceinte^  and  near  her 
time,  and  it  was  hoped  that  a  seasonable  turn 
might  be  given  to  his  consuming  thoughts  by  the 
birth  of  a  son  and  heir ;  but  the  queen  was  deli- 
vered of  a  daughter, — the  unfortunate  Mary ;  and 
James  died,  on  the  14th  of  December,  seven  days 
after  her  birth,  foreseeing  the  dismal  fate  of  his 
child  and  his  country,  and  muttering  in  his  last 
moments,  '*  it  came  with  a  girl,  and  it  will  go  with 
a  girl."» 

A.D.  1543. — ^The  news  of  his  nephew's  death 
possessed  Henry  with  new  hopes  of  uniting  Great 
Britain  imder  one  heiu}.  England  had  a  yoimg 
prince,  and  Scotland  a  queen,  and  he  determined 
to  marry  his  son  Edward  to  the  infant  Mary.  If 
he  had  been  content  with  an  arrangement  for  the 
future  he  might  have  succeeded,  and,  had  Edward 
lived,  a  great  blessing  for  both  countries  would 
have  been  achieved ;  but  Henry  was  anxious  for 
an  immediate  enjoyment  of  the  united  sovereignty, 
and  resolved  to  demand,  as  the  natural  guardian 
of  the  young  princess,  the  entire  government  of  the 
Scottish  kingdom ;  and  this  selfishness  and  preci- 
pitancy defeated  his  scheme.  He,  however,  pro- 
ceeded at  first  with  considerable  craft,  and  found 
noble  and  powerful  Scots,  who,  from  a  ghostly 
anxiety  to  establish  the  reformed  religion  in  Scot- 
land, and,  still  more,  from  motives  of  self-interest, 
were  ready  to  throw  their  country  in  fetters  at  his 
feet.  Foremost  among  these  were  the  Earl  of 
Angus  and  his  brother  Sir  George  Douglas,  who 
had  both  long  been  in  his  confidence,  and  bound 
to  his  service,  soul  and  body.  But  the  earls  of 
Cassillis  and  Glencaim,  the  lords  Somerville, 
Maxwell,  Gray,  and  the  other  nobles  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners  in  the  disgraceful  rout  at 
Solway  Moss,  and  had  been  at  first  (at  least  in 
outward  appearance)  very  harshly  treated  by 
Henry,  who  shut  them  up  for  a  few  days  in  the 
Tower  like  rebels  and  traitors,  were  also  ready  to 
second  his  views,  in  order  to  obtain  their  liberty. 
As  soon  as  they  showed  this  disposition  Henry 
treated  them  with  great  honour  and  kindness,  and 
under  these  blandishments  their  last  faint  feelings 
of  patriotism  departed.  They  concluded  a  formal 
and  a  solemn  treaty,  agreeing  to  acknowledge 
Henry  as  the  sovereign  lord  of  Scotland,  to  exert 
their  influence  in  order  to  procure  for  him  the 
government  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  possession 
of  all  the  fortresses  and  the  person  of  the  infant 
queen,  Mary,  who  was  to  be  delivered  into  his 
hands,  to  be  kept  in  England.  They  swore  to  this 
treaty;  they  delivered  hostages  for  its  execution, 
promising  that,  if  they  failed,  they  would  return 
into  England  to  the  same  state  of  captivity  in 
which  they  were  before  the  treaty  was  made. 
Sir  George  Douglas,  the  brother  of  Angus,  was 
entrusted  with  the  chief  management  of  the  busi- 
ness ;  and  all  these  unpatriotic  lords  were  bound  to 

•  Letly.— Drunimoiid.— MaiUand.— Sir  W.  Scott— TyUer.—Tlie 
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proceed  with  great  caution,  and  to  feel  their  way, 
at  first,  by  merely  speaking  of  the  benefits  of  the 
marriage,  without  alluding  to  any  of  its  immediate 
consequences.* 

As  soon  as  James  was  dead.  Cardinal  Beaton 
produced  a  will,  by  which  he  was  appointed  guar- 
dian to  the  infant  queen,  and  regent  or  "governor" 
of  the  realm,  with  the  assistance  of  a  council  com- 
posed of  the  Earls  of  Argyle,  Huntley,  and  Mur- 
ray.    The  Earl  of  Arran,  now  presumptive  heir 
to  the  throne,  and  as  much  wedded  to  the  reform- 
ing party  as  Beaton  was .  to  the  napists,  declared 
that  this  will  was  a  forgery,  and  he  had  sufficient 
power  to  drive  the  cardinal  from  his  office,  and  to 
acquire  possession  of  it  himself  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  days.     Arran  became  regent  or  governor 
on  the  22nd  of  December,  1542,  upon  which  the 
current  set  wholly  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  party. 
It  was  determined  that  Angus  and  the  Douglases 
should  be  recalled  from  their  long  exile  of  fifteen 
years.     It  was  not  then  known  that  they   had 
agreed  to  sacrifice  the  independence  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  they  did  not  leave  England  until  afler  the 
10th  of  January,  1543,  when  they  received  a  safe 
conduct  from  the  Earl  of  Arran,t  permitting  them 
freely  to  return  to  their  homes.     In  order  to  ruin 
Cardinal  Beaton  and  his  party,  a  scroll  was  pro- 
duced which  was  said  to  have  been  found  upon 
the  king's  person  at  his  death,  and  which  contained 
a  list  of  above  three  hundred  and  sixty  of  the 
Scottish  nobility  and'  gentry,  who  were  marked 
out  as  heretics,  and,  as  such,  recommended  as 
proper  objects  for  confiscation  and  other  penal- 
ties.   There  is  at  least  as  good  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  this  scroll  was  a  forgery,  as  that  the 
will  produced  by  the  cardinal  was  a  forgery;  but 
it  had  the  effect  of  uniting  all  the  Protestant  party, 
and  many  men  who  had  been  neutral,  in  a  most 
hostile  feeling  against  Beaton,  who  was  by  them 
universally  accused  of  having  drawn  up  the  list, 
after  the  refusal  of  the  army  to  march  with  the 
king  into  England,     At  the  very  head  of  the  list 
stood  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  now  regent ! 
The  cardinal  dispatched  agents  to  France  to  repre- 
sent to  the  House  of  Guise  the  danger  of  the  queen- 
dowager  and  her  infant,   and  to  beg  for  a  supply 
of  money  and  troops  to  resist  the  encroachments 
of  the  King  of  England  and  the  manoeuvres  of 
the  Scottish  party  sold  to  that  monarch.     As  soon 
as  the  marriage  was  whispered,  he  saw  all  that 
Henry  intended  thereby,  and  he  everywhere  de- 
nounced the  project,  as  tending  to  nothing  less 
than  the  enslaving  of  Scotland.     To  quiet  his 
dangerous  eloquence,  Arran,  who  found  it  neces- 
sary to  seek  the  support  of  the  men  who  had 
engaged  to  sacrifice  their  country,  ordered  his  in- 
stant arrest;  and  the   cardinal  was  seized  on  a 
charji;e  of  high  treason,  and  carried  oflT  to  the  castle 
of  Blackness,  before  he  could  get  his  own  party 
together.     Beaton  had  been  recently  appointed 
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legate  a  latere  for  Scotland;  and  his  influence 
vith  the  clergy  was  as  boundlcBS  as  was  their 
coDTiction  that  his  talent  and  energy  alone  could 
prevent  their  ruin.  They  now  shut  up  their 
churches;  they  refused  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments, or  to  bury  the  dead ;  and,  as  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  were  as  yet  Catholics,  this  conduct 
produced  a  deep  impression ;  while,  being  relieved 
from  other  duties,  the  priests  and  monks  had  more 
time  to  devote  to  politics.  A  cry  was  soon  raised 
that  the  Douglases  had  become  the  pensioners  of 
England,  and  that  Arran,  the  regent,  had  leagued 
himself  with  them  to  sell  his  country,  under  cover  of 
tmarriage  and  friendly  alliance ;  and,  whatever  may  > 
be  the  merits  of  that  partv  in  other  respects,  with 
the  evidence  we  have  before  us,*  we  cannot  deny 
that  this  charge  was  mainly  true,  or  question,  for  one 
moment,  that  the  Roman  priesthood  was  still  on  the 
patriotic  side.  Henry,  in  the  mean  time,  was  far 
too  impatient  As  if  to  proclaim  his  intentions, 
he  demanded  that  Cardinal  Beaton  should  be  de- 
livered into  his  hands ;  and  he  pressed  Angus  and 
the  Scottish  prisoners  to  begin  by  putting  him  in 
poiaession  of  the  Scottish  fortresses  at  once.  The 
traitors  told  him  that,  if  he  would  wait  patiently, 
all  would  go  well,  and  they  would  fulfil  all  that 
bid  been  stipulated  between  them:  but  patience 
was  a  virtue  unknown  to  Henry;  he  womd  only 
allow  them  a  given  time — ^he  would  only  consent 
to  prolong  the  truce  till  the  month  of  June ;  and 
be  at  once  collected  what  troops  he  could  in  the 
northern  provinces.  The  heart  of  Wallace  and 
the  Bruce  still  beat  in  the  general  bosom  of  the 
brave  Scottish  people,  though  the  proudest  of  the 
iristocracy — the  barons  of  "  the  broken  faith  and 
the  bloody  hand" — ^were  Baliols  and  Comyns. 
The  traitor  Sir  Greorge  Douglas  soon  told  Henry 
that  to  demand  the  government  for  him  would  be 
t  perilous  and  fatal  step ;  "  for,"  quoth  he,  "  there 
a  not  w  little  boy  but  he  will  hurl  stones  against 
it;  and  the  wives  will  handle  their  distaffs,  and  the 
commons  universally  will  rather  die;  yea,  and 
many  of  the  noblemen,  and  all  the  clergy,  be  fully 
gainst  it*'t  With  all  this  patriotism,  however, — 
with  all  their  passion  for  national  freedom, — the 
ptpist  party  seemed  resolved  to  allow  of  no  liberty 
of  conscience  in  religious  matters.  The  Earls  of 
Huntley,  Bothwell,  and  Murrav  had  demanded 
that  Curdinal  Beaton  should  be  set  at  liberty, 
offering  themselves  in  bail  for  his  appearance,  to 
w»wer  the  charges  brought  against  him.  Arran, 
the  regent,  refused.  They  then  called  to  their 
•Miatance  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  and  repaired  to 
Perth,  where  they  were  soon  joined  by  a  great 
number  of  bishops  and  abbots,  and  many  barons 
«wi  knighte.    They  then  drew  up  certain  articles, 
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which  were  presented  to  Arran  and  the  council  of 
regency  by  the  Bishop  of  Orkney  and  Sir  John 
Campbell  of  Caldour,  imcle  to  the  Earl  of  Argyle. 
One  of  the  principal  of  these  articles  was,  that  the 
New  Testament  should  not  go  abroad ;  by  which 
was  meant,  that  it  should  not  be  published  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  or  circulated  among  the  people : — 
another  was,  that  the  cardinal  should  be  set  at 
liberty.  By  the  third  article  they  demanded  a 
share  in  the  council ;  and,  by  the  fourth,  they  in- 
sisted that  the  ambassadors  appointed  to  go  to 
England  should  be  changed  for  men  of  less  ques- 
tionable integrity  and  patriotism.  Arran  replied 
that  he  would  mnt  them  no  such  unreasonable 
desires;  and  the  bishop  and  knight  were  pre- 
sently followed  to  Perth  by  his  herald-at-arms, 
who  charged  them,  under  pain  of  treason,  to  break 
up  their  meeting,  and  repair  to  the  capital,  to 
serve  the  government.  The  assembled  lords,  both 
lay  and  spiritual,  readily  obeyed,  and,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  went  to  attend  the  parliament, 
which  was  summoned  for  the  12th  of  March, 
1543 ;  but  they  had  come  to  a  good  understand- 
ing among  themselves — ^they  were  on  their  guard, 
and  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  any  measure  dan- 
gerous to  the  independence  of  Scotland  should  be 
carried,  or  even  proposed  in  their  presence,  and  in 
the  state  to  which  they  had  brought  the  popular 
mind.  The  parliament,  which  met  on  the  ap« 
pointed  day,  is  described  by  the  traitors  Angus 
and  his  brother  Sir  George  Douglas  to  the  English 
court,  as  being  the  most  "  substantial  parliament 
that  ever  was  seen  in  Scotland  in  any  man's  re- 
membrance, and  best  furnished  with  all  the  three 
estates."*  The  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  as  chan- 
cellor, introduced  the  English  proposals  of  peace 
and  marriage:  all  voices  were  in  favour  of  the 
union,  but  not  one  dared  to  propose  the  other  de- 
mands which  the  king  of  England  had  advanced 
as  indispensable  preliminaries  —  as  conditions, 
without  which  he  would  do  nothing.  The  parlia- 
ment, in  recommending  the  marriage,  recom- 
mended also  that  their  young  queen  should,  on  no 
account,  be  sent  into  England;  and  they  made, 
with  jealous  care,  sundry  regulations  for  preserv- 
ing the  national  independence  under  all  circum- 
stances.t 

Henry  flew  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage  when 
he  heard  the  turn  this  affair  had  taken;  and 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler  was  instructed  to  reprimand 
Angus  and  his  associates.  If  Sadler  tells  the 
truth,  he  executed  his  scolding  commission  with 
great  effect ;  and  Angus,  Sir  George  Doudas,  and 
the  rest  excused  themselves  by  assuring  him  that 
they  could  not  do  more  on  his  majesty*s  behalf, 
and  that  to  attempt  to  do  more,  wiUiout  the  pre- 
sence, on  the  frontiers,  or  in  Scotland,  of  a  very 
powerful  English  army,  would  be  fatal.  At  the 
same  time,  Sadler,  who  would  not  have  doubted 
lightly  of  the  success  of  those  intrigues  of  which 
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he  waa  so  expert  a  manager,  wrote  to  one  of  the 
English  ministers,  that,  in  his  opinion,  "  the  Scots 
would  rather  suffer  any  extremity  than  come  to 
the  obedience  and  subjection  of  England, — that 
they  would  have  their  own  realm  free,  and  live 
within  themselves  after  their  own  laws  and  cus- 
toms/'*    Henry  then   attempted    to    terrify    or 
cajole  the  Regent  Arran — a  weak  and  corrupt  man, 
but  not  wholly  destitute  of  honour  and  national 
feeling.     He  promised  that  he  would  give  his 
daughter  Elizabeth  in  marriage  to  Arran*s  son; 
but  here  a  consideration  of  a  selfish  nature  inter- 
vened; for  Arran  contemplated  uniting  his  son 
to  the  young  Queen  Mary.     The  regent's  passion 
for  church  reform  was  not  overlook^ ;  but  here, 
again,  Arran  could  hardly  agree  with  the  English 
reformer,  who  continued  to  maintain  the    chief 
dogmas  of  the  Catholic  church  with  fire  and  fagot ; 
for  Arran  was  at  this  time  a  thorough  Protestant, 
entertaining  in  his  house  one  John  Rough,  and  one 
brother  William,  whom  Henry  most  indubitably 
would  have  burned  as  pestilent  heretics.     At  this 
very  moment  Cardinal  Beaton  recovered  his  liberty. 
By  what  means  this  was  effected  is  not  very  clear, 
but  the  consequences  were  soon  apparent.     The 
Earl  of  Lennox,  who  had  served  Francis  I.  in  his 
Italian  wars,  and  who  was  very  nearly  related  to 
the  royal  family  of  Scotland,  was  set  up  as  a  rival 
to  Arran ;  and  supplies  of  money  and  ammunition 
were  brought  over  from  Francis,  who  undertook  to 
exert  himself  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  prevent 
altogether  the  English  marriage  and  alliance.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  Angus,  Sir  George  Douglas,  and 
the   other  paid  and  pensioned  agents  of  Henry, 
were  not  idle ;   and  there  is  full  proof  that  they 
really  intended — at  one  time  confidently  hoped — 
to  do  the  will  of  the  English  king,  and  sacrifice  the 
liberties  of  their  country.     By  their  advice,  Henry 
relaxed  in  the  harshness  of  his  demands,   and 
agreed  to  wait  the  effect  of  time  and  intrigue.     On 
the  1st  of  July  his  commissioners  met  Sir  George 
Douglas,  the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  Sir  James  Lear- 
mont,  Sir  William   Hamilton,  and  Balnavis,  the 
Scotch  secretary,  at  Greenwich,  and  there  finally 
arranged   a    less    objectionable  treaty.      It  was 
agreed,  that  Queen  Mary  should  marry  Edward 
Prince  of  Wales,  as  soon  as  she  was  of  proper 
age,  and  that  a  perfect  peace  should  be  established, 
from  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  between  the  two 
countries ;  that  Mary  should  remain  in  Scotland 
until  she  completed  her  tenth  year — Henry  being 
permitted  to  send  thither  an  English    nobleman, 
with  his  wife  and  family,  to  form  part  of  her 
household ;  and  that  two  Scottish  earls  and  four 
barons  should  be  sent  forthwith  into  England  as 
hostages.     It  was  provided  in  the  treaty,  and  set 
down  as  an  indefeasible  part  of  it,  that  in  all  cases 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland  should  keep  her 
name,  and  be  governed  by  her  own  laws.f     It  was 
afterwards  made  matter  of  grievous  complaint, 
that  the  Scots  should  depart  from  so  rational  and 
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fair  a  treaty ;  and  if  there  had  been  nothing  more 
meant  than  was  expressed  in  these  articles,  the 
complaint  might  be  well  founded.  But,  in  effect, 
this  outward  parchment  waa  bat  a  cover  to  a 
scheme  of  the  utmost  perfidy — a  scheme  which 
roust  have  been  suspected  by  the  Scottish  8tate»- 
men  of  those  days,  though  it  has  only  been  fiilly 
brought  to  light  in  our  own  by  the  research  of  a 
national  historian.*  Under  the  treaty  of  Green- 
wich there  was  what  was  called  a  secret  device, 
— a  name  which  very  happily  expresses  the 
nature  of 'the  thing.  By  this  precious  compact, 
Angus,  his  brother  George,  Maxwell,  Glencairn, 
•Cassillis,  and  the  rest,  bound  themselves  once  more 
to  the  service  of  Henry,«— undertook,  in  case  of 
need,  to  arm  in  his  fieivour,  and  to  adhere  solely  to 
his  interests ;  **  so  that  he  should  attain  all  the 
things  then  pacted  and  covenanted,  or,  at  the  least, 
the  dominion  on  this  side  the  Firth ;"  by  which 
last  expression  waa  meant  the  whole  of  the  south 
of  Scotland.f 

But  the  treaty  waa  scarcely  concluded,  when 
Cardinal  Beaton  and  the  Earl  of  Huntley  col- 
lected an  army  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  when 
Argyle  and  Lennox  rose  in  the  west,  and  Both- 
well.  Home,  and  the  Laird  of  Buccleugh,  mus- 
tered their  vassals  along  the  borders.     Their  ma- 
nifesto stated  that  they  were  forced   into  these 
hostile  measures  by  Arran  and  the   Douglases, 
who  threatened  their  holy  church,  and  who  had 
sold  their  country  to  Henry.      At  this  crisis,  or  a 
little  later,  Arran,  who  was  receiving  money  firom 
the  English  court,  sent  to  request  the  assistance  of 
an  English  army.     Before  this,  Henry  tried  every 
possible  means  for  seizing  Beaton,   and  getting 
possession  of  the  person  of  Queen  Mary.    The 
cardinal  dreaded  hia  stratagems  and  the  effect  of 
his  gold ;  and  he  resolved  to  put  the  infant  Mary 
in  safer  keeping.   She  was  living  with  her  mother, 
Mary  of  Guise,  in  the  palace  of  Linlithgow,  guarded 
bv  a  great  force  appointed  by  Arran  and  the 
Hamiltons.     By  combined  movements,  the  car- 
dinal brought  all  the  forces  of  Lennox,  Huntley, 
Argyle,  and  Bothwell,  together  with   the  Buc- 
cleughs  and  the  Kers,  to  act  suddenly  at  one  mo- 
ment on  Edinburgh  and  the  neighbourhood.  Arran 
and  the  Douglases  yielded  to  the  storm  ;  and  the 
infant  queen,  with  the  queen-dowi^er,  were  given 
up  to  Beaton's  party,  and  conveyed  for  aafety  to 
Stirling  Castle.J     Arran,   however,  retained  the 
office  of  regent  or  governor  ;   and  in  the  month  of 
August  of  the  same  year  (1543)  he  caused  the 
treaties  with  England  to  be  ratified  by  the  noUes, 
and  himself  swore  to  their  faithful  observance.§ 
Cardinal  Beaton  and  his  party  represented,  with 
perfect  truth,  that  this  ratification  was-  made  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation, 
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Club. 
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—that  it  was  unaothorised  by  parliament,  and  in 
consequence  illegal.  Henry  chose  this  very  mo- 
ment tor  offisring  a  fresh  provocation.  As  soon  as 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  published,  some  Scottish 
merchants  ventured  to  send  to  sea  a  number  of 
ships ;  these  ships  were  driven  by  stress  of  wea- 
ther iuto  an  English  port,  where,  by  the  king's 
orders,  they  were  seized,  and  their  cargoes  con- 
fiscated, under  pretence  that  they  were  carrying 
provision  to  his  maiesty's  enemies  in  France.* 
This  measure  excited  such  a  fury  in  Edinburgh, 
that  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  found  his  life  in  danger 
from  the  populace ;  upon  which  Henry  threatened 
the  magistrates  of  that  capital  with  his  high  dis- 
pleasure. Angus,  Cassillis,  Glencaim,  and  the 
other  pennoners  of  England,  now  thought  that  it 
would  be  better  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis  openly, 
and  they  strongly  recommended  Henry  to  send  a 
main  army  for  the  conquest  of  the  realm — the  time, 
they  said,  being  come:  but  Arran,  the  regent, 
seems  to  have  trembled  at  the  exasperation  of  the 
Scottish  people ;  and,  to  the  surprise  of  most  men, 
on  the  3rd  of  September,  only  six  days  after  pro- 
testing to  Sadler  that  no  prince  alive  should  have 
his  heart  and  service  save  only  the  English  king, 
he  met  the  cardinal  by  appointment  at  Callendar 
Honae,  and  entirely  reconciled  himself  with  that 
party,  agreeing  to  renounce  all  former  pledges, 
sod  even  his  attachment  to  the  reformed  doctrines. 
Very  soon  after,  he  publicly  abjured  his  heresy  in 
the  Franciscan  convent  of  Stirling,  and  received 
ibsolution  for  his  late  wandering  from  the  holy 
Catholic  faith.  Beaton  then  applied  himself  to 
win  oTer  the  Earl  of  Angus  and  his  traitorous 
associates ;  but  these  men  seemed  determined  to 
earn  their  pensions,  and,  withdrawing  to  Douglas 
Castle,  they  assembled  their  vassals,  and  drew  up 
anew  bond  or  covenant^  to  employ  their  whole 
strength  in  fulfilling  their  engagements  with  the 
king  of  England.  Lord  Somerville  undertook  to 
deliver  this  bond  to  Henry,  and  to  concert  with 
him  proper  warlike  measures.  Beaton,  on  the 
other  side,  caused  the  infant  queen  to  be  crowned 
at  Stirling,  appointed  a  new  council,  and  made 
Arran,  as  governor  or  regent,  take  a  most  solemn 
Mth  to  govern  according  to  the  advice  of  this  coun- 
cil. He  would  have  referred  the  subject  of  the 
treaties,  and  all  other  disputes  with  England,  to 
the  consideration  of  a  great  convention  of  the 
nobles  and  to  the  national  parliament ;  but  Henry 
had  already  determined  upon  war,  and  was  mus- 
tering forces  to  co-operate  with  Angus  and  the 
other  traitors.  On  a  sudden,  the  Earl  of  Lennox, 
whom  the  cardinal  had  played  off  with  good  effect 
against  Arran,  disgusted  with  the  reconciliation 
tiuu  had  taken  place  between  Beaton  and  the  re- 
gent, and  led  by  other  base  motives,  threw  himself 
into  the  English  interests.  Lennox  was  a  scoundrel 
worthy  of  his  new  associates.  To  him  had  been 
intrusted  the  recent  negotiations  with  the  French 
court ;  and  when  the  Sieur  de  la  Brosse  arrived 
with  a  few  ships,  bearing  fifty  pieces  of  artillery, 

*  Heuy  had  jtut  dcclated  war  agslntt  Francis* 


some  military  stores,  and  ten  thousand  crowns  to 
be  distributed  amongst  the  anti-English  party,  he 
anchored  at  Dunbarton,  because  the  town  and 
castle  were  devoted  to  his  friend  the  Earl  of  Len- 
nox. Taking  good  care  not  to  inform  him  of  his 
sudden  change  of  politics,  Lennox  got  all  the  gold, 
and  then  left  the  poor  ambassador  to  discover  his 
mistake.  In  his  eagerness  for  the  money,  Lennox 
lost  the  rest  of  the  cargo  on  board  the  French 
ships,  which  landed  a  papal  legate,  Marco  Gri- 
mani,  who  was  commissioned  to  confirm  Arran  in 
his  new  zeal  for  Papistry,  and  to  attend  to  the 
affairs  of  the  church  generally.  The  more  patriotic 
of  the  Scottish  nobles  entertained  this  clever  and 
polished  Italian  with  great  hospitality;  and  one 
great  effect  of  his  long  visit  was  to  confirm  the 
Scots  in  their  determination  of  remaining  steady  to 
their  French  alliance,  and  resisting  the  English 
king  in  all  things.*  But  there  wanted  no  legate 
from  the  pope  to  excite  the  Scottish  people.  So* 
merville  was  seized,  and  the  traitorous  bond  re- 
cently signed  at  Douglas  Castle  was  found  upon 
his  person,  along  with  other  letters,  which  disclosed 
the  full  extent  of  that  treasonable  plan.  Maxwell, 
another  chief  agent  of  the  English  party,  was 
seized  at  the  same  time.  Angus,  with  the  Doug^ 
lases  and  others,  took  up  arms ;  but  they  were 
disconcerted  by  the  decisive  steps  of  the  regent, 
who  now  acted  under  the  control  of  Cardinal 
Beaton.  Dalkeith  and  Pinkie,  two  of  the  chief 
places  of  the  Douglases,  were  occupied  by  govern- 
ment troops,  and  Angus  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  his  strong  castle  of  Tantallon,  carrpng  with  him 
his  dear  friend  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  whose  life,  by 
all  law,  was  forfeited  to  the  Scots.  The  Scottish 
parliament  met  in  unusual  numbers ;  and  Grimani, 
the  legate,  and  the  French  ambassadors,  De  la 
Brosse  and  Mesnage,  were  introduced  at  proper 
moments.  Arran  would  have  hesitated,  but  Beaton 
boldly  caused  Angus,  and  all  of  his  party  whose 
names  were  to  the  infamous  bond  signed  at  Douglas 
Castle,  to  be  accused  of  treason ;  and,  not  stopping 
here,  the  parliament,  under  the  same  energetic  di- 
rection, declared  that  the  late  treaties  of  peace  and 
marriage  with  England  were  void  and  at  an  end, 
in  consequence  of  the  unjust  conduct  of  the  king 
in  seizing  the  Scottish  ships,  promoting  incursions 
on  the  borders,  and  refusing  to  ratify  die  peace  in 
proper  time.  De  la  Brosse  and  Mesnage  delivered 
a  message  from  Francis,  who  was  expecting  to  be 
invaded  by  the  English.  The  ambassadors  re- 
minded the  parliament  that  the  steady  friendship 
of  the  French  for  the  Scots  was  far  preferable  to 
any  alliance  with  their  dangerous  neighbours,  the 
English ;  that  it  was  pure  and  disinterested ;  and 
the  Scots  knew  very  well  that  the  French  were  not 
likely  to  covet  possession  of  their  country.  Cardinal 
Beaton,  with  a  part  of  the  council,  carefully  re- 
vised the  ancient  treaties  with  France,  and  re- 
newed them  with  sundry  additional  clauses.  Scot- 
tish embassies  were  sent  to  France,  to  Denmark, 

*  State  Papers  .—  Sadler.  ^Diurnal  of  Ocearrente.— Hamilton 
MSS^  a*  quoted  by  Tytler(^Ulft.  ScotO^nd  Chalmere  {Life  of  Mary). 
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to  Bavaria,  to  Spain ;  and  all  diplomatic  measures 
were  adopted  to  give  respectability  and  strength  to 
the  cause.*  A  pause  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland  will 
now  allow  us  to  bring  up  our  account  of  the  con« 
temporary  matters. 

Henry  had  for  some  time  been  greatly  dissatis- 
fied with  his  ally  Francis.  They  had  never  been 
good  friends  since  the  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn ; 
but  it  was  the  steady  encouragement  given  by  the 
French  king  to  the  Scots  that  brought  about  an 
open  rupture.  Before  declaring  himself  Henry 
sought  a  reconciliation  with  their  old  and  common 
enemy,  the  emperor ;  and  Charles,  though  greatly 
grown  in  power  and  in  experience,  had  still  such 
respect  for  the  might  of  England  as  to  be  ready  to 
make  many  concessions  to  her  capricious  king,  in 
order  to  obtain  her  alliance.  He  was  willing  to 
admit  that,  as  his  aunt  Catherine,  and  her  rival 
Anne  Boleyn,  were  both  in  their  graves,  all  causes 
of  difference  ought  to  be  buried  with  them ;  but 
still  Charles  was  anxious  to  remove  an  insult  to 
his  family  that  had  been  made  permanent  in  the 
person  of  Catherine's  daughter,  the  Princess  Mary. 
Here,  as  on  other  occasions,  Henry's  "  subtle  de- 
visinss"  saved  his  pride,  and  the  service  to  be  done 
was  thrown  upon  that  slave  of  all-work — the  parlia- 
ment. Without  mentioning  her  legitimacy,  which 
would  have  been  to  declare  that  the  king  had  acted 
most  unlawfully  by  her  mother,  they  passed  an  act 
restoring  Marv  to  her  place  in  the  succession,  and 
both  her  and  her  half-sister,  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
to  their  civil  rights ;  so  that  it  was  now  treason  to 
hold  the  marriages  of  the  king  with  Catherine  of 
Arragon  and  Anne  Boleyn  to  be  legal, — it  was 
treason  to  hold  the  children  by  the  said  marriages 
to  be  illegitimate, — it  was  treason  to  be  silent 
upon  the  subject, — and  it  was  treason  to  refuse  to 
take  an  oath  upon  it  when  required.f  The  em- 
peror, who  had  suffered  severe  losses  in  his  last 
campaign,  was  fain  to  be  satisfied  with  this  very 
extraordinary  act,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  in 
the  month  of  February  (1543)  upon  the  following 
rational  conditions: — 1.  To  begin  like  good  Chris- 
tians, they  agreed  to  require  Francis  to  renounce 
his  unholy  alliance  with  the  Great  Turk,  and  make 
reparation  to  the  Christians  for  all  losses  sustained 
in  consequence  'of  that  confederacy  with  infidels. 
2.  They  engaged  to  enforce  payment  to  his  majesty 
of  England  of  the  arrears  of  his  French  pensions, 
and  to  make  Francis  give  security  for  more  punc- 
tual payments  in  future.  3.  Francis  was  to  be 
allowed  forty  days  to  deliberate  on  these  terms, 
and  if,  in  that  time,  he  did  not  assent,  Charles  was 
to  claim  again  the  whole  of  Burgundy,  Henry  all 
the  possessions  his  ancestors  had  ever  held  in 
France,  and  both  of  these  allies  were  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  invade  France. ^  In  the 
month  of  June  Francis  refused  even  to  listen  to 
their  demands,  and  this  they  considered  as  a  de- 
claration of  war.  Henry  talked  largely  of  cam- 
paigns and  conquests,  but,  in  effect,  he  did  little 

•  Sadler's  State  P«per»(— Dinrnarof  OccarrenU^^Lesly. 
f  Raomer.  %  Rymer. 


more  than  send  six  thousand  men  to  the  continent 
under  Sir  John  Wallop,  and  this  insignificant 
force  acted  merely  as  auxiliary  to  the  army  of  the 
emperor,  who  only  thought  of  recovering  some 
towns  he  had  lost  in  Flanders,  and  of  reducing  the 
Duke  of  Cleves,  then  in  close  alliance  with  the 
French.  Instead  of  taking  the  field,  Henry,  after 
an  unusually  long  widowhood,  took  to  himself  a 
sixth  wife,  in  the  person  of  Catherine  Parr,  a  very 
matronly,  learned,  discreet,  and  sagacious  woman, 
widow  to  Neville  Lord  Latimer.  It  is  said  that 
Catherine  was  well  versed  in  the  new  learning, 
and  a  sincere  convert  to  the  Protestant  £eiith :  it  is 
quite  certain  that  die  Protestant  party  rejoiced  at 
the  union ;  and  yet  it  is  equally  certain  that,  only 
sixteen  days  after  the  nuptials,  three  Sacrament- 
arians  or  Protestants  were  burnt  alive  in  Smith- 
field.* 

Notwithstanding  this  encouraging  demonstration 
of  orthodoxy,  the  Papist  party  took  the  alarm :  a 
plan  was  laid  for  the  overthrow  of  Cranmer,  who 
was  still  rejoicing  in  the  favour  of  the  royal  coun- 
tenance ;  and  a  watchful  eye  was  kept  upon  the 
heretical  queen,  whose  heresy,,  however,  was  not 
of  a  very  resolute  kind.  Cranmer,  it  is  said, 
escaped  the  snare  through  the  affection  which  the 
king,  his  master,  bore  to  him ;  but  Catherine  seems 
to  have  crawled  with  the  axe  hung  by  a  thread 
over  her  neck,  till  death  relieved  her  of  her  dan- 
gerous husband. 

The  council  in  London  had  represented  to  the 
council  with  the  king  that  there  was  a  right  good 
prospect  of  invading  Normandy  and  taking  Rouen, 
as  also  of  "  fastening  their  foot  in  that  country,  the 
lawful  inheritance  of  the  king,  on  account  of  the 
proximity  thereof  to  the  Bretons,  who  were  at  this 
present  ready  to  rebel  against  the  French  king;" 
but  Henry  could  send  no  more  troops  to  the  con- 
tinent ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Wallop,  after  failing 
miserably  in  the  siege  of  Landreci,  and  losing  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  army,  withdrew  to 
winter  quarters.! 

A.D.  1544. — ^With  an  exhausted  exchequer,  it 
was  resolved,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  king  and  his 
council,  to  conquer  both  Scotland  and  France  at 
one  and  the  same  time ;  and,  with  an  obese  body, 
no  longer  fit  even  for  the  mere  parade  and  spec- 
tacular part  of  war,  Henry  resolved  to  take  the 
field  in  person.  We  will  follow  his  movements  in 
France  before  we  return  to  the  longer  affairs  of 
Scotland.  By  immense  and  ruinous  efforts  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  men  was  raised,  and  in 
the  month  of  July,  about  a  year  after  his  laet 
marriage,  of  which  he  was  probably  already  tired,} 

*  A  few  months"  before  the  king  had  ittued  proclamations  to 
lioenae  the  eating;  of  white  meats  in  Lent,  but  enjoining  people  under 
a  heavy  penalty  to  abstain  from  flesh  during  that  season.  Sub^i*- 
qnent  regulations  and  ordinances  prove  that  Henrv  was  becoming 
more  and  more  scrupulous  as  to  matters  of  this  kind. 

i  State  Papers.— Godwin.— Du  Bellay. 

i  He,  however,  appointed  Catherine  Parr  to  be  regent  daring  his 
absence;  commanding  her.  in  all  her  proceedings,  to  act  by  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  Cranmer,  Wriothesley,  the  Karl  of  Hertford, 
the  Bishop  of  Westminster,  and  Sir  William  Pelre.  The  precautions 
he  took  were  numerous.  One  of  them  was  to  discharge  all  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  out  of  the  house  of  the  yo<ing  Prince  Edwaid, 
and  to  appoint  him.an  entirely  new  household.  All  the  five  members 
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the  king's  gracious  majesty,  in  his  royal  person, 
passed  the  seas  from  Dover  to  Calais.  A  part  of 
the  anny,  led  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  *'  the 
gentle  Lord  Russell,"  had  taken  the  field,  and  laid 
siege  to  Montreuil,  "  where  they  lay  a  long  time, 
and  left  the  town  as  they  found  it."  When 
Henry,  "  like  a  very  god  of  war,"  assumed  the 
command  of  the  English  forces  and  of  fifteen 
thousand  Imperialists  sent  by  Charles  to  act  with 
him,  wonderful  things  were  expected.  The  plan 
of  the  campaign  had  been  nicely  defined  by  the 
two  aUies.  Charles  was  to  strike  across  France 
hy  Champagne,  Henry  by  Picardy ;  and  neither 
was  to  stop  till  he  reached  Paris,  where,  in  their 
united  might,  they  were  to  dispose  of  the  French 
monarchy.  It  was  the  old  plan  which  had  failed 
twice  or  thrice  already,  but  this  time  they  were  to 
profit  by  past  experience,  and  on  no  account  to 
loiter  on  their  way  in  besieging  towns  and  castles : 
and  yet  the  very  first  thing  which  Henry  did  was, 
to  feit  down  with  the  mass  of  his  army  before  the 
town  of  Boulogne,  and  to  swear  one  of  his  biggest 
oaths,  amidst  the  roar  of  his  biggest  guns,  that  he 
would  do  nothing  else  until  he  had  taken  it.  In 
vain  Charles  implored  him  to  advance :  he  justified 
his  delay  by  saying  that  the  emperor,  on  his  side, 
had  stopped  to  take  some  castles ;  and  he  continued 
burniug  an  enormous  quantity  of  gunpowder  before 


of  the  eooneil 

ihii  «aa  note  pcrtieolaTiv  - 


inttructed  to  be  oootUntly  abont  the'quMU,  but 
*    '    expected  from  Craomer  and  Sir  William 


Boulogne,  which  badly  fortified  city  detained  him 
and  his  great  army  for  nearly  two  months !  When 
the  garrison  of  Boulogne  at  last  capitulated,  and 
marched  out  with  bag  and  baggage,  '*  the  king's 
highness  having  the  sword  borne  naked  before  him 
by  the  Jjord  Marquess  Dorset,  like  a  noble  and 
valiant  conqueror  rode  into  the  town,  and  all  the 
trumpeters,  standing  on  the  walls  of  the  town, 
sounded  their  trumpets  at  the  time  of  his  enter- 
ing, to  the  great*  comfort  of  all  the  king's  true 
subjects."* 

Before  Henry  had  made  this  solemn  entrance 
Charles  had  very  wisely  opened  negotiations  with 
the  French  king,  and  shortly  after  (in  the  month 
of  September)  the  treaty  of  Crespi  was  signed,  and 
fully  ratified.  His  majesty  of  England,  who  had 
refused  to  be  included  in  it,  was  left  to  carry  on 
the  war  by  himself;  and  Francis  and  the  emperor 
agreed  to  forget  all  former  grievances,  and  to  unite 
their  families  and  their  politics  by  intermarriages. 
Having  garrisoned  Boulogne,  and  destroyed  the 
church  of  "  Our  Ladye"  diere,  Henry  returned  to 
England  sorely  impoverished.  During  the  siege  of 
Boulogne  he  had  dispatched  circular  letters  into 
England,  begging  all  the  trusty  and  well-beloved 
to  favour  him  immediately  with  loans  of  money  to 
assist  him  in  his  league  and  amity  with  his  good 
brother  the  emperor,  with  whom  he  had  covenanted 
to  invade  the  realm  of  France,  as  well  for  the  pre- 

•  Halt— Du  Bellay.— Godwin.— Rjrmer.  —  Bynier  gives  Henry'f 
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scTvation  of  ChriBtendom,  us  for  sundry  just  and 
lawful  quarrels  against  the  French  king.*  But 
no  means  of  raising  money  were  neglected ;  and 
between  France  and  Scotland  the  disbursements 
were  immense.  Nor  did  Henry  gain  more  glory 
by  his  lieutenants  in  Scotland  than  he  had  gained 
personally  on  the  continent.  Some  time  bdbre 
his  departure  for  Boulogne  he  sent  the  Viscount 
Lisle,  admiral  of  England,  and  the  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford, uncle  of  Prince  Edward,  with  a  fleet  of  two 
hundred  sail,  having  on  board  an  army  of  ten 
thousand  men,  to  make  a  sudden  attack  upon 
Leith  and  Edinburgh,  and  to  demand  the  imme- 
diate surrender  of  the  young  queen  and  of  sundry 
fortresses.  Arran,  as  regent,  had  made  no  suitable 
preparations;  and  Cardinal  Beaton,  by  burning 
some  poor  people  at  Perth  (for  denying  the  efficacy 
of  prayer  to  the  saints  and  the  Virgin,  for  treating 
an  image  of  St.  Francis  irreverenSy,  for  breaking 
the  fast  of  Lent,  and  for  other  heresies),  bad 
revived  the  keen  hostility  of  the  reforming  party, 
which  still  continued  on  the  increase.  At  the 
same  time  the  noble  pensioners  of  England  were 
not  idle,  and  there  was  nothing  but  division  or  dis- 
trust at  a  moment  when  all  Scotsmen  ought  to  have 
been  united  by  the  common  danger.  On  the  4th 
of  May  the  English  landed  at  Leith,  which  they 
plundered  and  occupied  with  little  opposition. 
Though  left  almost  entirely  to  themselves,  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  barricaded  their  gates,  and 
determined  to  defend  their  ancient  town.  When 
Otterbum  of  Reid  Hall,  their  provost,  went  with 
a  flag  of  truce  to  remonstrate  with  the  Enghsh 
commander,  and  to  propose  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment, Hertford  told  him  that  he  came  as  a  soldier, 
not  as  an  ambassador, — that  they  must  instantly 
deliver  up  their  young  queen;  for,  if  they  did 
not,  he  was  commanded  to  ravage  their  country 
with  fire  and  sword.f  Otterbum  thought  proper  to 
remain  in  the  English  camp,  but  the  people  of 
Edinburgh  chose  a  new  provost,  and  held  out. 
They  even  compelled  Hertford  to  retreat  to  Leith, 
but,  when  he  brought  up  his  heavy  artillery,  they 
found  it  a  hopeless  attempt  to  defend  their  wooden 
gates ;  and,  removing  as  much  of  their  property  as 
they  could,  the  citizens  for  the  most  part  evacuated 

•  SUte  Papers.— A.  tpeoimen  of  these  letters,  which  were  dii- 
patched  from  the  camp  before  Boulogue,  on  the  11th  of  Auj^t,  1544i 
10  given  entire.  The  sign  manual  was  stamped  upon  them,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  king's  signature.  They  promised  the  lenders  "  assu- 
redly to  cause  the  money  to  be  repaid  again." 

f  Here  is  part  of  the  infernal  rummiiiBion  given  by  the  king  to  the 
Earl  of  Hertford :— "  Yon  are  there  tu  put  all  to  Are  and  swotd ;  to 
burn  Edinburgh  town,  and  to  rase  and  deface  it,  when  you  have 
sacked  it.  aud  gotten  what  you  can  out  of  it.  as  that  it  may  remain 
for  ever  a  memory  of  the  vengeance  of  God  alighted  upon  it,  for 

their  falsehood  and  disloyalty. Do  what  you  can  out  of  hand, 

and,  without  long  tarrying  (it  was  felt  that  this  would  not  be  safe 
with  ten  thousand  meo),  to  beat  down  and  overthrow  the  castle,  sack 
Holyrood- House,  and  as  many  townii  and  villages  about  Edinburgh 
as  ye  conveniently  can ;  sack  Leith.  and  bum  and  subvert  it,  and  all 
the  ntUptating  man,  woman,  and  child  tojire  auH  surord,  with.Kit  ex- 
ception, when  any  resistance  shall  be  made  against  you  ;  and  this 
done,  pass  over  to  the  Fife  land,  and  extend  like  extz«miUes  and  de> 
structlons  in  all  towns  and  villages  whereunto  ye  may  reach  conve- 
niently, not  forgetlinff,  amongst  all  the  rest,  so  to  spoil  and  turn 
npaide  down  the  cardtnal's  town  of  St  Andrew's,  as  the  $fper  stome 
may  be  the  nether,  and  not  one  stick  stand  by  another,  sparing  no 
creature  alive  within  th«  same,  specially  snoh  as  either  in  mendship 

or  blood  be  allied  to  the  cardinal This  Journey  shall  succeed 

mofefoAtiiK^tfiey'iAOTMwr,"— Uvnilton  M8S.,  w  quoted  by  Mr. 
Tyttor, 


the  town  during  the  night,  leaving  the  brave  Ha- 
milton of  Stenhouse  to  hold  the  castle.    The  £ng> 
lish  entered  the  Cannongate,  put  a  few  stragglers 
to  the  sword,  aud  plundered  such  property  as  was 
left.     But  Hertford  was  foiled  before  Edinburgh 
Castle ;  his  guns  were  dismounted  by  a  sure  fire 
from  the  ramparts,  and  he  beat  a  retreat,  which 
was  covered  by  the  smoke  and  flame  of  the  city,  to 
which  he  barbarously  set  fire.     Being  reinforced 
by  a  motley  host  of  four  thousand  borderers,  partly 
English  and  partly  Scots,  the   retainers  of  the 
House  of  Douglas,  he  employed  himself  in  exe- 
cuting his  king's  commission  to  the  letter,  burning 
and  destroying  all  the  open  country  round  the 
Scottish  capital.     In  the  vain  hope  of  reconcilin:; 
that  faction,  the  Earl  of  Angus  and  his  brother  Sir 
George  Douglas,  who  had  been  arrested,  were  set 
at  liberty ;  upon  which  Sir  George  forthwith  re- 
paired to  Leith,  and  had  a  private  interview  with 
the  Earl  of  Hertford,  to  whom  he  betrayed  all  that 
he  knew  concerning  the  plans  adopted  by  his  coun- 
trymen.    But  the  English  soon  found  that  they 
could  'not  maintain  their  ground  even  at  Leitlt, 
which  they  had  fortified ;  and,  in  the  middle  of 
May,  aa  Anan  and  Cardinal  Beaton  were  march- 
ing towards  them  with  a  superior  force,  they  aban- 
doned the  shores  of  the  Forth,  part  sailing  away 
with  the  fleet,  and  the  rest,  under  Hertford,  march- 
ing rapidly   alongshore  towards  Berwick.     The 
fleet  carried  off  two  large  ships,  and  burnt  and  de- 
stroyed all  the  other  craft  they  could  find,  scarcely 
leaving  a  fishing-boat  afloat  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Forth  and  St  Abb's  Head.     Nor  was  the  land 
division    more    moderate.      Seton,    Haddington, 
Dimbar,  and  Renton — all  the  towns  between  Edin- 
burgh and  Berwick — ^were  plundered  and  burnt,  and 
every  village  and  cottage  near  the  road  partook  of 
the  same  fate.     This  was  too  much  even  for  the 
traitors,  and  for  those  Scots  who  had  wished  for 
the  presence  of  an  English  army  in  order  to  curb 
the  fierceness  of  the  Catholic  party.     The  Earl  of 
Angus  joined  the  cardinal,  who  was  the  real  di- 
rector of  the  campaign ;    and  even  his  brother,  Sir 
George  Douglas,  was  induced  to  pursue  the  same 
course,  apparently  giving  up  his  English  treaties 
and  pensions.     Indeed,  in  a  very  short  time  Henry 
had  no  traitorous  ally  in  Scotland  except  Lennot 
and  Glencaim;  andilhe  popular  feeling  of  hatred 
against  him  and  the  English  amounted  almost  to  a 
phrenzy.     Glencaim  was  defeated  in  a  sanguinary 
battle  near  Glasgow ; .  and  Lennox,  having  deli- 
vered the  castle  of  Dunbarton  into  his  keeping, 
fled  by  sea  into  England.     A  coalition  took  place 
between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants,  but  the 
energetic  Beaton  maintained  his  ascendancy ;  and 
not  only  the  Protestants,  but  many  of  his  own  sect, 
became  jealous  of  his  great  authority.     Fierce 
feuds  broke  out  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  they  were  made  the  fiercer  by  the  religious 
hate   of  the  rival  sects.     Lennox  soon   returned 
from  England  with  a  fleet  of  eight  ships;  and, 
"  hanging  over  the  coast  of  Scotland,  like  a  cloud 
uncertain  where  to  disburden  itself^  he  deterred 
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the  Scots  from  undertaking  anything  against 
England  dnriug  the  absence  of  the  king  in 
France."  He  took  the  islea  of  Arran  and  Bute; 
and,  according  to  agreement,  delivered  them  up  to 
Sir  Rice  Mansel  and  Richard  Broke,  who  ac- 
comptnied  him  in  the  expedition  with  a  small 
force  of  English  archen  and  pikemen;  but  when 
he  attempted  to  get  possession  of  Dunbarton 
Castle,  the  key  of  the  west  of  Scotland,  he  failed ; 
far  his  designs  were  obvious ;  and,  though  the  gar- 
rison consisted  chiefly  of  his  own  dependents,  they 
forced  him  and  his  English  allies  to  fly  for  their 
lives.  Lennox  then  plundered  Kentire,  Kyle,  and 
Carrick,  and  returned  loaded  with  booty  and  dis- 
grace to  an  English  port.  While  he  had  been 
plundering  like  a  pirate  by  sea.  Sir  Ralph  Evre, 
Sir  Richard  Broke  and  other  English  officers, 
ravaged  the  Scottish  borders  in  their  whole  length, 
and  with  a  fiiry  that  but  too  plainly  showed  the 
intention  of  making  those  parts  a  desert.  At  the 
&ame  time,  the  two  factions  disagreed  on  every  im- 
portant point,  and  it  was  soon  discovered,  or  sus- 
pected upon  very  good  grounds,  that  the  Douglases 
had  renewed  their  plots  with  the  English.  Confi- 
dence disappeared, — the  men  could  not  trust  their 
officers, — and  when  Arran  took  the  field,  with 
»x  thousand  men,  Angus,  Cassillis,  and  others  of 
the  lords  who  had  formerly  bound  themselves  to 
Henry,  would  not  fight ;  and  the  whole  force  fled 
disgracefully  before  two  thousand  English  troops. 
Scotland  had  so  many  enemies  at  home,  that  it 
needed  not  any  abroad ;  "  but  their  home-bred 
di&sensions,"  says  Godwin,  **  had  caused  war 
from  us,  and  the  way  to  set  thfem  at  peace  was  to 
invade  them."  The  old  historian  alludes  to  the 
usual  consequence  of  a  protracted  English  war ; 
au<l  it  appears  that  Angus  and  the  Douglases  were 
now  made  really  patriotic  and  true  to  the  national 
cause,  by  a  report  that  Henry  had  promised  all 
^n  hereditary  estates  to  Sir  Ralph  Evre,  if  that 
officer  could  conquer  them.  Angus  swore  a  great 
(^h,  that  he  would  give  Sir  Ralph  his  seisin*  on 
his  skin,  with  sharp  pens  and  bloody  ink.  Nothing 
deterred  the  fierce  Englishman :  in  the  following 
}ear  he  re-entered  Scotland,  making  all  the  coun- 
try a  desert  about  Jedburgh  and  Kyle.  His  host 
Consisted  of  English  archers,  foreign  mercenaries 
Collected  during  the  late  expedition  into  France, 
Mi  seven  or  eight  hundred  freebooters  from  the 
Scottish  borders ;  in  all,  about  six  thousand  men. 
They  burned  the  tower  of  Broom-house,  and  in  it 
» noble  old  lady  with  her  whole  family.  They 
penetrated  to  Melrose,  where  they  vented  their 
Wbtfous  spite  on  the  beautiful  old  abbey  and  the 
t«imbs  of  the  Douglases  within  it. 

Angus's  temporarv  patriotism  was  increased  by  the 
«»t-rocntioned  deed,  and  he  joined  the  Regent  Arran 
'jith  all  the  vassals  he  could  collect.  Yet  even  at 
this  moment  his  brother  Sir  George  Douglas  was 
coffcsponding  with  Sir  Ralph  Evre,  and  is  sup- 

.  [J'  **^B*  b  tiM  SeoCeb  law.  it  Uie  iiutniiimit  or  attefUUon  of 
•  Boary.  tbat  potscuioo  oTtlie  land  baa  been  actually  given  by  tbe 
r;^!"  ^  ^••*> ;  H  ta  Oie  aTidenee  or  record  of  ihe  Inf  ftment 

▼ouu. 


posed  to  have  betrayed  the  movement  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  the  English,  who  surprised  Arran  and 
Angus  in  an  unfavourable  position,  and  forced 
them  to  retreat  with  some  loss.  After  burning 
Melrose,  Sir  Ralph  Evre  turned  down  the  Tweed, 
being  followed  or  watched  in  flank  by  Arran  and 
Angus,  who  had  re-collected  their  forces  behind 
the  Eildon  Hills.  Their  recent  successes  had 
made  the  English  commanders  confident  and  care- 
less. They  marched  upon  Jedburgh  with  very 
little  precaution ;  but  when  they  came  to  Ancrum 
Moor,-  on  the  Teviot,  they  found  the  Scots  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle.  On  a  near  approach,  Arran 
and  Angus  were  disposed  to  decline  battle,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  inequality  in  numbers ;  but  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  the  veteran  laird  of  Buccleugh, 
galloped  up  to  announce  that  his  followers  were 
close  at  hand ;  and  Norman  Leslie  arrived  on  the 
field  with  twelve  thousand  lances.  Still,  however, 
the  Scots  were  very  inferior  in  number,  and  they 
had  recourse  to  some  skilful  manoeuvring,  which 
was  recommended  and  directed  by  Walter  Scott. 
A  part  of  their  army  was  concealed ;  their  horses, 
moimted  by  the  camp-boys,  were  posted  on  the 
crest  of  a  hill,  so  as  to  look  like  a  second  army ; 
and  every  fighting-man  put  his  foot  to  the  heather, 
having  both  sun  and  wind  at  his  back,  and  in  the 
faces  of  the  enemy.  The  English  advanced  in  a 
great  hurry  on  horseback,  as  if  loth  to  let  the  Scots 
escape  them :  the  foremost  line  of  the  Scots  re- 
treated, but  only  for  a  few  yards,  when  the  assail- 
ants found  themselves  suddenly  chased  by  a  dense 
phalanx  of  Scottish  pikemen,  with  spears  an  ell 
longer  than  those  of  the  English.*  Sir  Brian 
Latoun  and  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  who  led  the  Eng- 
lish van,  were  thrown  back  in  disorder  upon  the 
main  body,  which  was  charging  up  the  hill  witli 
great  assurance  under  Sir  Ralph  Evre ;  and  then 
the  battle  became  general.  It  was,  however,  short : 
as  soon  as  the  English  began  to  give  way  the  Scot- 
tish borderers,  who  had  followed  their  standard, 
threw  away  their  red  crosses  and  fell  upon  their 
former  allies.  Upon  this,  there  ensued  a  general 
panic ;  the  English  fled  in  the  greatest  confusion, 
and  the  Scots  pursued  them  with  great  slaughter. 
Wherever  the  fugitives  turned,  they  found  infu- 
riated enemies  in  the  peasantry,  who  had  suffered 
so  sorely  from  their  recent  excesses.  Even  the 
women  and  children  joined  in  the  carnage,  and  all 
pity  was  dismissed  by  their  cries  of "  Remember 
their  cruelty  at  Broom-house!"  Eight  hundred 
of  the  English  were  killed  in  this  battle,  and  a 
thousand,  maimed  and  wounded,  were  taken  pri- 
soners. The  joy  of  the  Scots  was  at  its  height 
when  they  discovered  among  the  dead  the  bodies 
of  Evre  and  Latoun.f     The  Earl  of  Angus,  who 

*  The  lengtb  of  the  SootliRh  pike  or  epeer  wa«  fixed,  by  act  of  par- 
llamentp  in  1471,  at  tiz  ellt— that  is,  eighteen  feet  and  a  half. 

t  The  place  where  the  battle  was  fuuKht  received  the  name  of 
Ltlllard's  Kdge,"  from  an  Amatonian  Scottish  woman  of  that  name,** 


Kvs  Sir  Walter  Scott,  '*  who  is  reported,  by  tradition,  to  have  distin* 
Dished  herself  in  the  same  «     .-    «-t.L__._^__  .. 

le  old  people  . 
and  delhoed.    The  inscription  is  said  to  have  run  thus  :— 


Rulshed  herself  in  the  same  manner  as  Squire  Wiiherini 
Chevy  Chase.    The  old  people  point  out  her  monument,  now  oroken 


Ijrton 
brok< 


'  Fair  maiden  Lyllianl  lies  under  this  stane ; 
Little  was  her  stature,  but  great  was  her  fame.* 
Upon  the  English  loans  she  laid  many  thump*. 
And  when  her  legs  were  catted  off,  she  fought  nponber  stumps.* 
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had  done  well  in  the  battle,  congratulated  himself 
for  having,  like  a  good  Scotsman,  avenged  upon 
Ralph  Evre  the  defaced  tombs  of  his  ancestors ; 
but  he  attempted  soon  after  to  reconcile  himself 
with  King  Henry;  and  his  brother  Sir  George 
continued  to  plot  as  before.* 

A.D.  1545. — Henry's  great  conquest  of  Bou- 
logne, achieved  at  an  expense  of  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  English  money,  was  very  nearly 
lost  almost  as  soon  as  won,  and  the  place  was  only 
saved  by  the  gallantry  and  skill  of  Sir  Thomas 
Poynings.  Francis  saw  how  greatly  the  English 
pale  in  France  would  be  strengthened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Bouloene,  and  he  made  great  efforts,  both 
by  sea  and  land,  to  retake  it.  Large  gallies 
were  built  at  Rouen,  others  were  ordered  round 
from  Marseilles  and  the  French  ports  on  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  all  manner  of  great  ships, — 
Venetians,  Aragonese,  Italians,  or  wliatsoever  they 
might  be, — were  pressed  into  the  French  service 
either  by  fair  means  or  foul.f  When  Francis  saw 
this  formidable  navy  safely  collected  on  the  coasts 
of  Brittany  and  Normandy,  he  conceived  the  bold 
notion  of  striving  for  the  mastery  of  the  sea,  and 
seizing  upon  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  he  calculated 
might  be  fortified  and  maintained,  if  he  should 
not  be  enabled  to  take  and  destroy  Portsmouth, 
with  the  navy  arsenals.  Henry  received  timely 
warning  that  Francis  intended  to  attempt  an  in- 
vasion, but  he  did  not  know  where  the  blow  might 
fall.  His  exchequer  was  very  bare,  but  the  people 
hastened  to  fortify  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  the 
coasts  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Hampshire ;  and  sixty 
ships  of  war  were  collected  at  Portsmouth  under 
the  flag  of  Dudley  Lord  Lisle,  the  high  admiral. 
On  the  16th  of  July  the  French  fleet,  amounting 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  sail,  under  tlie  com- 
mand of  Annebaut,  put  to  sea,  and  two  days  after 
they  fell  down  the  channel  that  separates  the 
Isle  of  Wight  from  the  main,  and  cast  anchor  at 
St.  Helen's.  These  were  not  days  for  heroical 
achievements  :  Lisle,  after  a  distant  cannonading, 
retired  into  Portsmouth  harbour,  where  the  king 
then  was,  and  whence  he  saw  a  foreign  fleet  insult- 
ing him  to  his  face,  and  riding  triumphant  in  the 
Channel.  The  next  day  Annebaut,  favoured  by 
an  unusual  calmness  of  the  sea,  without  wind  or 
current,  put  out  his  flat-bottomed  galleys  and 
vessels  that  drew  little  water;  and,  while  these 
went  up  to  the  very  mouth  of  the  port,  he  ravaged 
the  coast  and  did  whatever  he  could  to  provoke 
the  English  to  come  out  and  give  battle ;  but,  by 
Henry's  orders,  the  lord  admiral  stirred  not.  During 
a  cannonade  that  most  goodly  ship  called  the  Mary 
Rose  went  down,  with  her  captain.  Sir  George 
Carew,  and  four  hundred  men.  The  French  said 
that  they  had  sunk  her  by  their  fire,--the  English 
said  that  she  had  gone  down  through  great  negli- 
gence, being  overladen  with  ordnance  and  having 
her  ports  very  low.  The  French  lost  a  galley, 
which  went  down  with  all  her  men,  and  a  great 
many  soldiers  were  killed  in  other  vessels.    Anne- 

•  Stale  Papers.— GtHlwin.—T} tier, 
t  Stiite  Paj'crs. 


baut,  on  account  of  the  land-batteries,  would  not 
venture  to  give  battle  within  the  port,  and  the 
English  seemed  resolved  not  to  come  out  of  it, 
though  greatly  exasperated  by  the  taunts  of  the 
French,  and  by  the  sight  of  burning  villages  and 
farm-houses  along  the  coast.  After  holding  a 
council  of  war,  the  French  admiral  determind  to 
attack  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  a  descent  was  made 
in  three  several  places ;  but  the  brave  inhabitauts 
drove  the  invaders  back  to  their  ships,  though  not 
before  much  of  their  property  had  been  plundered 
or  given  to  the  flames.  Then  another  council  of 
war  was  called,  at  which  it  was  determined  to  defer 
the  conquest  of  the  isle  for  the  present.  Annebaut 
sailed  away  towards  Dover,  landing  occasioually 
to  burn  and  destroy.  In  some  places,  however, 
his  men  got  worse  than  they  gave,  being  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  inhabitants,  who  lay  in  ambush  to 
receive  them.  It  was  now  the  object  of  the  French 
admiral,  who  stood  off-and-on  in  the  narrow  part 
of  the  Channel,  to  prevent  the  English  from  vic- 
tualling Boulogne,  and  from  sending  reinforce- 
ments of  ships  from  the  Thames  to  Portsmouth ; 
but  he  executed  his  commission  with  very  indiftier- 
ent  success :  provisions  were  thrown  into  Boulogne, 
which  greatly  wanted  tliem,  almost  under  the 
shadow  of  his  own  flag;  and  the  lord-admiral  at 
Portsmouth  was  reinforced  with  thirty  sail.  When 
Dudley  received  the  king's  orders  to  put  forth 
against  the  enemy,  he  said,  with  proper  spirit,  that 
he  would  lose  no  time  in  so  doing, — that  he  was 
grateful  for  being  restored  to  his  liberty,  having 
never  thought  himself  in  prison  till  now,  since  the 
time  of  his  lying  there  doing  nothing.  His  orders 
were  that,  when  a  convenient  time  for  battle  should 
be  perceived,  he  should  attack  the  French,  taking 
advantage  of  the  wind,— that  the  English  vice-ad- 
miral should  seek  to  board  their  vice-admiral,— 
and  that  every  captain  should  choose  his  equal  as 
near  as  he  might.  The  watch-word  for  the  fleet  in 
the  night  was,  "  God  save  King  Henry !" — to  which 
the  answer  was,  "  And  long  to  reign  over  us  I" 
The  two  fleets  were  soon  in  presence  between 
Brighton  and  the  French  coast,  but  "  thought  it 
best  to  eschew  the  fight  that  day  for  a  better  day/' 
and,  in  the  end,  they  did  nothing  but  exchange  a 
few  long  shots.  The  English  commander  went 
back  to  Portsmouth,  tlie  French  withdrew  to 
Brest.* 

As  he  expected  that  the  French  might  repeat 
their  enterprise, — as  Boulogne  was  threatened  with 
a  formidable  siege, — and  as  the  Scots  were  giving 
him  great  uneasiness, — Henry  and  his  ministers 
clamoured  for  more  money.  Wriothesley,  who 
had  become  chancellor  on  the  death  of  Audley, 
was  put  to  his  wit's  end.  On  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber, writing  to  the  council  with  the  king,  from 
Ely  Place,  he  thus  expresses  himself : — "  As  con- 
cerning the  preparation  of  money,  I  shall  do  what 
is  possible  to  be  done ;  but,  my  lords,  I  trust  your 
wisdoms  do  consider  what  is  done  and  paid  already. 
You  see  the  king's  majesty  hath  tliis  year  and  the 

*  state  raners.— Da  BsUay.— HolUnslied,— Godirin.  —  Southc>i 
Naval  Hist. 
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last  year  spent  1,300,000/.  or  thereabouts;  and, 
his  subsidy  and  benevolence  ministering  scant 
300,000/.  thereof,  as  I  muse  some  time  where  the 
rest,  being  so  great  a  sum,  hath  been  gotten,  so 
the  lands  being  consumed,  the  plate  of  the  realm 
molten  and  coined,  whereof  much  hath  risen,  I 
sorrow  and  lament  the  danger  of  the  time  to  come, 
wherein  is  also  to  be  remembered  the  money  that 
is  to  be  paid  in  Flanders ;  and,  that  is  as  much 
lod  more  than  all  the  rest,  the  great  scarcity  that 
we  have  of  com,  wheat  being  in  all  places,  in 
maimer,  Norfolk  excepted,  at  twenty  shillings  the 
quarter,  and  a  marvellous  small  quantity  to  be 
gotten  of  it  And  though  the  king's  majesty 
should  have  a  greater  grant  than  the  realm  could 
bear  at  one  time,  it  would  do  little  to  the  conti- 
miance  of  these  charges,  which  be  so  importable 
that  I  see  not  almost  how  it  is  possible  to  bear 
the  charges  this  winter  till  more  may  be  gotten. 
Therefore,  good  my  lords,  though  you  write  to  me 
still,  *  Pay !  pay  !*— *  Prepare  for  this  and  that  !'— 
oousider  it  is  your  parts  to  remember  the  state  of 
things  with  me,  and  by  your  wisdom  to  ponder 
what  may  be  done,  and  how  things  may  be  con- 
tinued. I  have  done  nothing  in  these  money 
matters  alone.  You  were  all  privy  to  the  state  of 
them,  both  before  and  after  the  kine*s  majesty 
went  to  Portsmouth,  at  which  time  things  were 
considered  and  drawn  to  the  uttermost;  and  there- 
fore you  shall  do  me  wrong  if  you  seem  to  charge 
me  thus  alone,  without  remembrance  of  things,  as 
they  have  passed."* 

Henry's  father  had  left  him  the  richest  sovereign 
in  Europe,  but  that  money  had  long  been  gone. 
The  seizure  of  tbe  church  property,  after  all  de- 
doctioDs,  had  furnished  him  with  immense  sums, 
hut  they,  too,  were  all  gone.  The  parliament  had 
voted  such  subsidies  as  had  never  been  voted 
hefure,  but  they  were  all  spent  as  soon  as  raised. 
In  his  constant  and  recurring  need  he  had  already 
adopted  all  kinds  of  illegsd  measures  to  extract 
Diore  money  from  his  people.  His  officers  had 
ohtaincd  returns  which  showed  the  value  of  each 
man's  estate ;  and  with  this  clue  he  now  addressed 
»  royal  letter  to  every  person  rated  at  50/.  per 
innum,  requesting  a  certain  sum  by  way  of  loan. 
To  refuse  was  dangerous :  in  most  cases  he  got  the 

*  Ftate  Popen.  Wriotbeftley  e&prettM  himfelf  oi  if  be  were  In  an 
*s^J  of  alarin  at  hia  plainncst  in  writing,  but  he  adds  that  the 
^spentrncM  uf  tbe  cam  must  plead  hia  excuse,— that  ho  it  ready 
lo  BO  t^ttfXhmg  that  may  be  commanded,— that  he  will  shrink  as 
lUU  uaaY  man  Uving.— 'and.  finally,  as  a  crowning  flattery.  '*  that 
*^i  llrsF  tbinga  moat  be  direeled  by  the  wisdom  which  God  hath 
rvva  die  kin^s  majpatY.'*  A  few  weeks  after  he  announced  to  Sir 
"i'uB  Pallet,  one  of  tne  twv  principal  secretaries,  that  he  had  got 
«  Utlc  BMBey,  aad  Ibat  there  waa  an  alarming  eearcity  of  provisions 
»<«  ia  Loadon.  **  It  may  like  yoa  also  to  declare  to  tite  king's 
■*)euy  that,  ag ainat  Mondav  next,  be  shall  bare  in  readiucsa  here. 
<•  ke  eoaTcyed  wbUbcr  it  sbsOl  please  him.  tbe  sum  of  20,000/.»  which 
'*  pttcB  after  tbia  acirt;  tbe  mint,  onr  holy  anchor,  doth  prepare 
{i.^'^Jt.  the  angmcaution  SOOOi.,  the  doeby  1000/.,  and  the  wards 
lOM.  Tbe  teatb  and  flrsi-f^uits  halb  nothing,  tbe  surveyor  nothing, 
■w  tb»  cxdwaoer  above  lOOOf., which  must  serve  towards  the  setting 
l^b  of  yoar  sbtpa  now  in  prepaiing  for  the  seas,  to  relieve  the  debt 
"  ^  oedaance,  and  to  help  other  necessaries."  Matters  did  not 
■cad.  Car.  oo  tbe  Utb  of  November,  be  assured  Mr.  Secretary  Paget 
tut  bi  waa  at  bia  wit's  end  to  know  bow  they  ahould  possibly  shift 
Ike  tliTFe  Bioaibs  CAk>ving,  and  especially  tbe  tao  next.  The  Mint. 
ht  •.aj«i.  was  io  drained  that  if  they  took  another  peuiiy  fh>m  It  they 
««j«M  Httfvly  destroy  the  trade  of  it.  and  make  men  wttbdmw  their 
fnon  tkUhct.-tf  Cafe  Ptaj*«ri. 


money  he  asked  for,  and  then  he  made  parliament 
vote  him  a  grant  of  all  the  money  so  raised,  as 
well  as  whatever  sums  he  had  borrowed  from  any 
of  his  subjects  since  1539,  or  the  31st  year  of  his 
reign !  After  this  he  had  recourse  to  a  benevolence, 
and  the  people,  who  had  made  a  spirited  opposition 
to  that  illegal  mode  of  raising  money  in  the  time  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  were  now  fain  to  submit  and  pay. 
The  commissioners  began  first  with  the  citizens  of 
London,  among  whom  two  showed  themselves 
more  strait-laced  than  the  rest,  namely,  Richard 
Reed  and  William  Roach  (both  aldermen) ;  but 
their  resistance  to  illegal  measures,  which  the  king 
called  parsimony,  cost  them  very  dear.  Poor 
Alderman  Reed,  a  stout  old  man,  utterly  inexpert 
of  martial  discipline,  was  sent  to  serve  in  person  in 
the  Scottish  wars,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  furious 
Scots  in  the  very  first  engagement,  and  was  made  to 
pay  a  heavy  ransom.  Alderman  Roach,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  accused  of  using  uncivil  and 
seditious  words  to  his  majesty's  commissioners,  was 
for  some  months  punished  with  close  imprison- 
ment, and  was  at  last  obliged  to  purchase  his 
liberty  from  the  king.  Henry  had  long  since 
adopted  the  common  but  ruinous  system  of  adul- 
terating the  coinage :  now  he  debased  it  to  such  an 
extent  that  what  was  called  the  silver  shilling  con- 
tained twice  as  much  alloy  as  silver.  This  practice 
greatly  embarrassed  the  trade  of  the  country,  and 
tended  to  dry  up  his  resources  at  the  fountain 
head.  In  the  month  of  November  he  made  a  very 
tender  appeal  to  parliament,  explaining  his  in- 
creasing wants,  and  parliament  not  only  voted  him 
an  enormous  subsidy,  but  also  granted  him  the  dis- 
posal of  all  colleges,  charities,  and  hospitals  in  the 
kingdom,  with  all  their  manors,  lands,  and  heredi- 
taments, receiving,  in  return,  his  gracious  promise 
that  they  should  all  be  employed  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  public  good.  This  was  the  last  grant 
that  the  tyrant  got  from  his  slaves,  and  he  did  not 
live  to  employ  the  whole  power  the  act  gave  him. 
Had  he  survived  a  little  while  longer,  he  would  not 
have  lefl  an  hospital  for  the  cure  of  the  sick,  or  a 
school  for  the  instruction  of  youth. 

A  great  deal  of  the  money  thus  wrung  from  the 
loyal  English  was  spent  among  the  traitors  of  Scot- 
land.* The  victory  of  Ancrum  had  raised  the  spi- 
rits of  the  Scottish  people.  It  was  scarcely  gained, 
however,  when  Angus,  his  brother  George,  Glen- 
cairn,  Cassillis,  and  the  rest  of  that  vile  league, 
renewed  their  intercourse  with  Sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
who  was  appointed  treasurer  of  an  army  that  waa 
levying  in  the  north  of  England,  under  the  Earl  of 

*  Id  one  entry,  at  tbe  end  of  1543,  we  find  tbe  following  rams, 
which  had  just  been  distributed  : 

"To  tbe  Earl  of  Angus SCO/. 

To  the  Earl  of  Gleucairn  .        .        •        .    200  m.irki. 

To  the  Earl  of  Cassillis  .         .         .        .     SOO 

To  the  Master  of  Maxwell         ....     100/. 

To  Uie  Sheriff  of  Air 100 

To  the  Laird  of  Drumlanrig       ....     100 
To  the  Earl  of  Marshall.  John  Charter*,  the  Lord 

Gray's  friends  in  the  north  .        .    300  marks. 

To  Sir  Gi*orse  Douglas  anl  his  friends  in  Lotliian 

aodMerse 800  iS." 

Hamilton  MSS.,  in  Uie  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton;  as 
quoted  by  Mr.  Tytler.  . 
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Hertford.  On  the  llth  of  April,  CassiUis  endea- 
voured to  induce  the  convention  of  the  Scottish 
nohilitj,  held  at  Edinburgh,  to  ask  pardon  of  the 
King  of  England,  and  to  solicit  a  renewal  of 
the  treaty  of  marriage  ;  but  Cardinal  Beaton, 
who  was  encouraged  by  assurance  of  assistance 
from  Francis,  who  was  then  preparing  his  great 
naval  expedition,  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  the  more 
patriotic  among  the  nobles :  the  proposals  were  re- 
jected ;  the  treaty  of  marriage  was  declared  to  be 
at  an  end  for  ever :  upon  which,  Cassillis  advised 
Henry  to  try  a  fresh  invasion  of  his  native  land. 
But  Henry,  as  we  have  seen,  found  other  business 
of  more  urgency ;  and  fancying  that  all  opposition 
in  Scotland  would  cease  if  he  could  only  remove 
Beaton,  he  entertained  the  project  for  assassinating 
the  cardinal.  In  the  month  of  May,  Cassillis,  act- 
ing with  the  other  noble  traitors,  sent  a  letter  to  Sir 
Balph  Sadler,  very  coolly  making  an  offer  "  for  the 
killing  of  the  cardinal,  if  his  majesty  would  have 
it  done,  and  promise,  when  it  was  done,  a  reward." 
These  high-bom  villains  never  moved  a  step  with- 
out bargaining  beforehand.  Sadler  showed  the 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford  and  the  council  of 
the  north,  who  evidently  thought  the  plan  a  good 
one,  and  transmitted  it  to  the  king.  Henry's  reply 
was  worthy  of  Cassillis's  proposal.  On  the  30th 
of  May,  his  privy  council  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford : — ^'  His  majesty  hath  willed  us  to  signify  unto 
your  lordship,  that  his  highness,  reputing  the  fact 
not  meet  to  be  set  forward  expressly  by  his  ma- 
jesty, will  not  seem  to  have  to  do  in  it ;  and  yet, 
not  misliking  the  offer,  thinketh  good  that  Mr. 
Sadler,  to  whom  that  letter  was  addressed,  should 
write  to  the  earl,  of  the  receipt  of  his  letter  con^ 
taining  such  an  offer,  which  he  thinketh  not 
convenient  to  be  communicated  to  the  king's  ma- 
jesty. Marry,  to  write  to  him  what  he  thinketh 
of  the  matter,  he  shall  say,  that  if  he  were  in  the 
Earl  of  Cassillis's  place,  and  were  as  able  to  do  his 
majesty  good  service  there,  as  he  knoweth  him  to 
be,  and  thinketh  a  right  good-will  in  him  to  do  it, 
he  would  surely  do  what  he  could  for  the  execution 
of  it ;  believing,  verily,  to  do  thereby  not  only  an 
acceptable  service  to  the  king's  majesty,  but  also  a 
special  benefit  to  the  realm  of  Scotland,  and  would 
trust  verily  the  king's  majesty  would  consider  his 
service  in  the  same ;  as  you  doubt  not,  of  his  accus- 
tomed goodness  to  them  which  serve  him,  but  he 
would  do  the  same  to  him."  •  Sir  Ralph  Sadler 
accordingly  wrote,  in  the  indirect  manner  pointed 
out  by  Henry,  to  Cassillis ;  and  Thomas  Forster, 
an  Englishman  of  some  note,  who  had  recently 
been  a  prisoner-of-war  in  Scotland,  at  the  request 
of  the  Scottish  conspirators,  and  by  order  of  Henry, 
who  commanded  that  no  time  should  be  lost,  was 
sent  across  the  borders,  to  consult  with  Cassillis, 
Angus,  and  Sir  George  Douglas.  Forster  entered 
Scotland  at  Wark,  and,  without  provoking  much 
suspicion,  reached  Dalkeith,  where  he  had  an  in- 
terview with  Sir  George,  who  wished  him  to  go  to 
Douglas,  where  he  would  cause  the  Earls  of  Cas- 

/  SUlc  Papon.; 


BiUis  and  Angus  to  meet  him ;  for  he,  Sir  George, 
said  he  could  not  get  them  to  Dalkeith  without 
great  suspicion.  These  secret  agents,  going  towards 
Douglas,  met  the  Earl  of  Angus  at  Dumfries,  where, 
as  he  was  hunting,  he  gave  Forster  welcome,  say- 
ing, that  he  would  give  him  hawks  and  dogs,  and 
he  caused  him  to  pass  that  night  with  him.  And 
on  the  morrow,  Angus  conducted  him  to  Douglas, 
and  that  afternoon  sent  for  the  Earl  of  Cassillis, 
who,  riding  all  night,  came  thither  the  next  day 
early  in  the  morning;  upon  which  he  and  the 
Earl  of  Angus  went  into  a  chamber  together,  and 
called  Forster  to  them,  who  then  declared  the  ^'  oc- 
casion of  his  coming,  by  whom  he  was  sent,  and  the 
full  of  his  instructions."  But  Angus  and  Cassillis 
were  as  cunning  and  cautious  as  their  English 
friends ;  and,  as  Sadler  had  made  no  specific  pro- 
posal and  fixed  no  certain  reward,  they  would  not 
speak  to  Forster  of  the  murder,*  but  kept  to  the 
grand  treason  of  co-operating  with  the  English 
army  of  invasion.  Cassillis  said  that  he  was  still 
the  same  true  man  to  Henry  as  he  was  at  parting 
with  his  majesty ;  and  Angus  promised  liis  cordial 
assistance,  declaring  that  he  would  either  go  to  the 
field  or  stay  at  home,  as  Henry  judged  it  best.  But 
on  his  departure,  Cassillis  gave  Forster  a  letter,  in 
cipher,  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler;  and  Sir  George 
Douglas,  in  his  heat,  was  betrayed  into  the  follow- 
ing expressions,  which  he  sent  as  a  message  from 
himself  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford  :—*' He  willed 
me,"  says  Forster,  "  to  tell  my  lord-lieutenant,  that 
if  the  king  would  have  the  cardinal  dead,  if  his 
grace  would  promise  a  good  reward  for  the  doing 
thereof,  so  that  the  reward  were  known  what  it 
should  be,  the  country  being  lawless  as  it  is,  he 
thinketh  that  that  adventure  would  be  proved  ;  for 
he  saith,  the  common  saying  is,  the  cardinal  is  the 
only  occasion  of  the  war,  and  is  smally  beloved  in 
Scotland;  and  then,  if  he  were  dead,  by  what 
means  that  reward  should  be  paid."t  The  reve- 
lation of  these  atrocious  secrets,  which  had  been 
concealed  for  centuries  amidst  the  dust  and  cob- 
webs of  the  State  Paper  Ofiice,  is  enough  to  make 
the  villains  turn  in  their  graves !  As  his  majesty 
of  England  had  still  some  sense  of  shame,  he  hesi- 
tated at  committing  himself  so  far  as  to  make  a 
direct  bargain — he  wished  the  deed  done,  but  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  could  never  be  brought 
clearly  to  his  own  door ;  and  as  the  most  noble 
Scots  would  not  commit  murder  otherwise  theui  as 
they  had  bargained,  Beaton  was  permitted  to  live 
a  few  months  longer,  when  he  was  taken  off  by 
less  conspicuous  assassins.  Before  the  journey  of 
Forster  into  Scotland,  the  Sieur  Lorges  de  Mont- 
gomerie  had  arrived  from  France,  with  a  body  of 
three  thousand  infantry  and  five  hundred  horse  - 
and  in  the  month  of  August  these  foreign  auxili. 
aries,  well  appointed  and  disciplined,  took  the 
field  with  an  army  of  about  twenty-five  thousand 
Scots.     By  the  advice  of  Beaton,  the  whole  of  this 

*  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  in  obedience  to  Henry*i  order*,  recommended 
the  aaiii«slnatiun  ai  if  of  himieli;  and  told  them,  that  the  prcgee^ 
had  not  been  cummuQicated  to  Kin^  Henry. 
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force  wai  thrown  across  the  Englieh  borders ;  but 
the  Tanguard  was  commanded  by  Angus,  who,  not 
a  month  before,  had  promised  Forster  to  do  what 
Kiug  Henry  might  think  best ;  and  after  two  days, 
which  were  ingloriously  employed  in  plundering 
and  burning  a  few  villages,  the  army  returned, 
throvgh  the  deceit  of  George  Douglas  and  the  van- 
guard.* That  there  might  be  no  mistake  in  the 
matter,  the  lords  in  the  interest  of  England  wrote  a 
letter  to  claim  the  whole  credit  of  the  failure  of 
the  expedition,  and  to  advise  the  instant  advance 
of  an  English  army  .f 

On  the  5th  of  September  the  English  put  them- 
selves in  motion  under  the  Earl  of  Hertford ;  but 
the  army  was  but  indifferently  supplied;  the 
money-chests  were  empty ;  and,  at  the  moment  of 
crisis,  several  of  the  Scottish  traitors  himg  back, 
and,  instead  of  joining  the  English  with  all  their 
retainers,  they  began  to  think  of  opposinfi^  them. 
They  had  request^  that  the  old  system  of  warfare 
might  this  time  be  abandoned ;  but  Hertford  burnt 
and  destroyed  even  more  savagely  than  before, 
employing  on  this  work  a  vast  number  of  Irish 
kerns,  who  had  been  brought  over  for  the  purpose. 
He  had  also  with  him  a  great  number  of  foreign 
mercenaries — Spaniards,  and  even  Italians,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  this  service  by  means  of  the 
emperor ;  and  this  class  of  troops,  though  brave  and 
admirably  trained,  were  ferocious  and  lawless. 
At  Kelso'the  poor  monks  attempted  to  defend  their 
abbey,  and  boldly  repulsed  the  Spanish  adven* 
turers ;  but  Hertford  brought  up  his  heavy  guns, 
made  a  breach,  and  carried  the  church.  Retreat- 
ing to  the  tower  or  belfry,  the  monks  there  pro- 
longed the  struggle,  but  the  tower  was  battered 
and  stormed,  and  every  monk  butchered.  As  the 
savage  invaders  poured  through  Tweed-dale,  the 
abbeys  of  Melrose  and  Dry  burgh  were  again  plun- 
dered and  fired,  and  every  village,  every  farm, 
castle,  or  mansion  on  the  pleasant  banks  of  that 
Scottish  river,  was  sacked  and  burnt.  All  this 
havoc  was  grateful  to  the  sight  of  the  noble  Sey- 
mour, who  wrote  boastiugly  to  his  royal  master, 
that  he  had  done  more  damage  in  Scotland  by  fire 
than  had  been  done  for  the  last  hundred  years,  t 
Bat  this  ruthless  destroyer  could  not  maintain 
himself  even  on  the  borders ;  his  army  soon  felt 
the  effects  of  the  ruin  they  had  spread  around 
them ;  the  cofuntry  was  become  a  desert,  furnish- 
ing no  food  for  man  or  horse ;  the  impoverished 
government  could  forward  no  adequate  supply  of 
provisions ;  and  in  less  than  three  weeks  Hertford 
retreated  and  disbanded  his  starving  forces. 
During  the  campaign  a  few  French  soldiers  had 
deaertei  from  the  Scots  to  Hertford,  who  asked 
the  king's  advice  as  to  the  way  in  which  they 
ihould  be  treated.  Henry,  through  his  privy 
euQficil,  informed  the  earl  that  it  was  not  consi- 
dered good  policy  to  trust  these  Frenchmen  or  any 
of  their  nation,  unless  they  would  show  their  sin- 
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cerity  by  some  previous  service,*  such  as  the 
'*  trapping  or  killing  the  cardinal,  Lorges,  the 
governor,  or  some  other  man  of  estimation,  where- 
by it  may  appear  they  have  hearty  good-will  to 
serve ;  which  thing,  if  they  shall  have  done,  your 
lordship  may  promise  them,  not  only  to  accept 
the  service,  but  also  to  give  them  such  reward  as 
they  shall  have  good  cause  to  be  therewith  right 
well  contented." 

The  cardinal  did  not  lose  heart  in  the  midst  of 
these  difficulties.  After  the  retreat  of  Hertford, 
he  held  a  parliament  at  Stirling,  and  proposed 
several  energetic  measures  for  the  defence  of  the 
national  independence.  Seeing,  however,  the 
impoverishment  and  exhaustion  of  the  country, 
he  proposed  passing  over  to  France,  in  order  to 
procure  a  fresh  supply  of  money  and  troops. 
Nothing  was  now  done  or  projected  without  a 
note  of  advice  and  warning  to  the  English 
court.  The  present  project  was  communicated 
to  Henry  by  one  of  the  most  unscrupulous  of 
his  agents,  C  rich  ton,  ^the  Laird  of  Brunston,  in 
a  letter  dated  from  Ormiston  House,  the  6th  of 
October.  After  mentioning  what  is  in  the  wind, 
the  laird  expresses  some  hopes  that  the  intended 
journey  of  the  cardinal  may  be  cut  short ;  for,  that 
at  no  time  were  there  more  Scottish  gentlemen 
desirous  of  doing  his  highness  good  service.^  A 
day  or  two  after,  this  cautious  assassin  wrote  to 
Lord  Wharton,  one  of  the'English  wardens,  that 
he  was  very  anxious  for  a  private  interview  with 
him,  that  he  might  know  whether  his  majesty 
would  be  plain  with  tKem  what  he  would  have 
them  do,  and  as  to  what  reward  they  might  count 
upon.  On  the  20th  of  October  he  wrote  to 
the  king  himself,  requesting  a  private  conference 
with  Sadler  at  Berwick,  where  he  would  commu- 
nicate such  things  as  should  be  greatly  to  the  ad- 
vancing of  his  majesty's  affairs.f  From  all  this,  it 
is  very  evident  that  the  project  for  murdering  Car- 
dinal Beaton  had  been  resumed.  It  has  been 
usual  for  historians,  wanting  the  light  which  has 
been  recently  thrown  upon  these  long-hidden 
transactions,  to  attribute  the  assassination  of  Bea- 
ton solely  to  tlie  fanaticism  of  certain  converts  to 
the  new  religion,  and  their  desire  of  avenging  the 
cruelties  he  had  committed  upon  their  persecuted 
sect ;  but  it  now  appears  very  evident  that  the 
deed  was  undertaken  and  done  from  baser  motives, 
though  some  who  engaged  in  the  plot  at  its  last 
stage  may  have  been  moved  by  a  desire  of  destroy- 
ing the  arch  enemy  of  their  faith. 

George  Wishart,  commonly  called  the  Martyr, 
was  a  man  of  obscure  or  uncertain  birth,  but  of 
considerable  learning.  He  had  been  patronised  in 
his  youth  by  John  Erskine  of  Dun,  Provost  of 
Montrose,  one  of  the  first  Scotsmen  that  declared 
against  the  church  of  Rome.  Wishart  kept  a 
school  at  Montrose,  where  he  introduced  the  teach- 
ing of  Greek,  and  made  his  pupils  read  the  New 
Testament  in  the  original  language.     On  account 
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of  some  persecution  to  which  this  exposed  him,  he 
fled  into  England,  nvhere,  in  1538,  in  the  city  of 
Bristol,  he  preached  against  the  worship  paid  to 
the  Virgin  Mary.  In  consequence,  he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  he  only  escaped  the  penalties  of 
heresy  by  openly  recanting,  upon  which  a  fagot 
was  burnt  instead  of  himself,  and  he  disappeared 
from  that  part  of  the  country.  When  he  next 
attracted  attention  it  was  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  admired  for  his  learning,  and  hated  for  his 
zeal  and  bitterness.  Some  time  in  1943  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  country,  where  he  denounced 
the  Popish  doings  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  and  most 
closely  connected  himself  with  those  chiefs  who 
leaned  towards  the  Reformation,  and  who  had 
sold  themselves  to  the  English  court — the  Earls  of 
Cassillis  and  Glencaim,  the  Earl  Marshall,  Sir 
George  Douglas,  and  the  Lairds  of  Brunston,  Or- 
miston,  and  Calder.  Protected  by  these  great 
lords  and  lairds,  Wishart  preached  publicly  against 
the  errors  of  Popery  and  the  wickedness  of  the 
monks;  and  his  fiery  eloquence  inflamed  the 
people  in  sundry  places.  At  Dundee  his  converts 
or  audience  destroyed  the  houses  of  the  black  and 
grey  friars ;  and  when  he  preached  at  Edinburgh 
Qie  religious  houses  were  only  saved  by  the  prompt 
interference  of  the  civil  authority.  In  the  ears  of 
the  people  his  denunciations  of  coming  vengeance 
sounded  very  like  prophecy ;  and  when  the  Earl  of 
Hertford  set  the  south  of  Scotland  in  a  blaze,  it 
was  remembered  how  the  preacher  had  predicted 
that  event.  But  these  State  Papers  and  other 
documents  recently  brought  to  light  must  deprive 
Wishart  of  the  prophetic  character.  He  was  in 
the  full  confidence  of  the  traitors  who  invited  the 
English  into  the  realm ;  and,  when  he  spoke  of  the 
coming  vengeance  of  heaven,  he  knew  that  King 
Henry  was  arming. 

For  two  years  the  preacher  was  left  at  large,  for 
it  was  not  easy  to  seize  one  who  was  always  sur- 
rounded by  an  armed  host,  and  who  never  moved  any 
where  without  being  preceded  by  a  trusty  disciple 
bearing  a  two-handed  sword,  and  watched  by  other 
followers  with  ])ikes,  halberts,  and  morrions.  It 
is  said  that  Cardinal  Beaton  was  to  a  certain  degree 
aware  of  the  plot  laid  against  his  own  life,  and  that 
in  dread  of  Wishart,  who  was  always  in  the  closest 
communication  with  Cassillis,  Glencairn,  Brun- 
ston, and  the  rest,  he  attempted  to  anticipate  and 
laid  plots  for  murdering  Wishart ;  but  there  is  no 
good  evidence  of  any  kind  to  support  the  latter  part 
of  the  assertion ;  and  Beaton,  though  no  mild  or 
mercifiil  man,  was  certainly  not  addicted  to  secret 
assassinations.  After  a  time  the  preacher's  popu- 
larity declined.  Some  of  his  great  friends  fell 
from  his  side,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
West  Lothian  with  the  laird  of  Brunstor,  Sandi- 
lands  of  Calder,  and  Cock  bum  of  Ormiston,  who 
concealed  him  by  turns  in  their  houses.  One  night 
when  he  was  at  6rmiston  with  his  friends,  expecting 
the  arrival  of  the  Earl  of  Cassillis,  the  house  was 
suddenly  surrounded  by  a  party  of  soldiers  led  by 
the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  who  was  then  devoted  to  the 


cardinal.  Up>(Hi  an  assurance  that  his  life  would 
be  spared,  Wishart  surrendered.  Brunston  con- 
trived to  escape,  but  Cockbum  and  Sandilands  were 
taken  and  conveyed  to  Edinburgh  castle.  Bothwell 
took  the  preacher  to  his  own  house  of  Hailes ;  but 
soon  after  he  sold  him  to  Beaton,  who  summoned 
a  council  of  the  bishops  and  abbots  at  St.  Andrew's, 
and  on  his  own  authority  brought  him  to  trial  as  a 
heretic.  The  assembled  clergy  found  him  guilty, 
and  sentenced  him  to  be  burnt,  and  he  was  burnt 
accordingly  at  St.  Andrew's.  This  execution  was 
as  impolitic  as  it  was  barbarous :  the  dead  Wishart 
became  more  formidable  than  the  living  preacher; 
many  of  his  converts,  quoting  the  Old  Testament, 
showed  how  it  would  be  a  virtue  to  avenge  bia 
death,  and  cut  off  his  wicked  persecutor  and 
destroyer;  and  Cassillis,  Glencaim,  Sir  George 
Douglas,  and  their  fellow  conspirators,  derived 
great  strength  from  the  popular  feeling  excited 
against  the  cardinal,  which  feeling,  however,  was 
confined  to  certain  towns  and  districts,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  nation  being  as  yet  attached  to  the 
old  religion,  and  seeing  nothing  very  remarkable  in 
the  burning  of  a  man  who  attacked  its  dogmas. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Wishart,  Cardinal  Bea- 
ton went  into  Angus,  and  was  present  in  the  abbey 
of  Arbroath  at  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter 
by  Mrs.  Marion  Ogleby — for  the  cardinal,  in  prac- 
tice, had  paid  no  respect  to  the  law  of  celibacy. 
This  marriage  ceremony  was  very  magnificent,  and 
the  cardinal  gave  the  bride  a  dowry  fit  for  a  prin- 
cess. He  then  hurried  back  to  his  castle  of  St. 
Andrew's,  and  being  alarmed  at  the  threats  of  his 
enemies  in  Scotland,  and  rumours  of  a  fresh  inva- 
sion, he  immediately  employed  masons  and  car- 
penters to  strengthen  the  place.  He  also  called 
around  him  the  gentlemen  of  Fife,  to  concert  means 
for  the  defence  of  the  coast.  At  one  of  these  meet- 
ings he  had  a  violent  quarrel  about  a  piece  of  land 
with  Norman  Lesly,  commonly  called  the  Master 
of  Rothes.  After  using  language  not  likely  to  be 
forgiven,  Norman  hurried  to  his  uncle,  John  Lesly, 
who  had  already  declared  that  Beaton's  blood 
ought  to  be  shed  for  the  blood  of  the  martyr 
Wishart.  Both  uncle  and  nephew  consulted  with 
William  Kirkaldy,  the  laird  of  Grange,  with  James 
Melville,  a  religious  enthusiast,  with  Carmichael, 
and  with  several  others ;  and  at  a  secret  conclave 
it  was  determined  that  the  cardinal  should  die  forth- 
with. On  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  May,  Nor- 
man Lesly  rode  into  the  town  of  St.  Andrew's,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  night  he  was  followed  by  a 
whole  troop,  who  stole  into  the  town  in  small  par- 
ties, without  being  perceived,  or  without  exciting 
any  suspicion.  At  an  early  hour  on  the  following 
morning,  they  surprised  the  castle  by  entering  with 
the  workmen,  and  the  cardinal  was  roused  from  his 
sleep  to  meet  his  death.  John  Lesly  and  Car- 
michael appear  to  have  been  the  first  to  stab  him, 
and  then  Melville,  with  great  gravity,  advanced  to 
execute  what  he  called  the  judgment  of  God,  and 
passed  his  long  sword  through  the  body  of  the  un- 
resisting victim  several  times.    Then  covered  with 
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the  blood  of  the  cardinal,  the  conspiraton,  who  had 
taken  care  to  raise  the  draw-bridge  and  close  the 
gates,  ascended  to  the  battlements  to  address  the 
people  of  the  town,  who  now,  headed  by  their  pro- 
vost, crowded  in  alarm  around  the  castle,  and 
fihouted  that  they  must  restore  the  lord  cardinal. 
Nonnan  Lesly  dragged  up  the  body,  and  suspended 
it  by  a  sheet  over  the  wall.  "  There,*'  said  he, 
"  there  is  your  god ;  and  now  that  ye  are  satisfied 
get  home  to  your  houses !"  Kirkaidy  of  Grange, 
Norman  Lesly,  and  others  of  the  conspirators  were 
at  the  moment  receiving  pensions  from  the  English 
king— were  described  by  Henry  as  his  good  friends 
and  Bupporters ;  and  almost  as  soon  as  the  mur- 
der was  finished,  they  opened  communications  with 
the  king,  offered  to  hold  the  castle  for  his  behoof, 
and  received  from  him  assurances  of  assistance  and 
support.* 

But  though  the  death  of  Cardinal  Beaton  was  fatal 
to  the  Roman  church  in  Scotland,  the  event  was  not 
followed  by  all  that  Henry  had  fondly  expected  from 
it.  The  embarrassments  of  his  government  in- 
creased daily ;  and  in  the  month  of  June  he  was 
glad  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  French 
king,  who  insisted  that  Scotland  should  be  com- 
prehended in  it.  By  this  treaty,  known  as  the 
treaty  of  Campes,  Francis  agreed  to  pay  up  the  ar- 
rears of  Henry *»  pension,  and  to  submit  a  claim 
upon  him  for  500,000  crowns  to  the  consideration 
of  commissioners ;  and  Henry  agreed  that  when  all 
this  money  was  paid,  he  would  deliver  up  Bou- 
logne, which  town,  by  this  time,  had  been  fortified 
at  an  immense  expense,  f 

The  six  remaining  months  of  Henry's  life  were 
occupied  by  vile  attempts  at  devising  reasons  for 
excluding  the  Scots  from  the  benefit  of  the  treaty 
of  peace,  by  the  intrigues  and  struggles  of  the 
two  great  religious  factions,  and  by  more  exe- 
cutions for  treason.  The  most  wretched  being, 
in  this  most  wretched  state  of  things,  was 
the  king  himself,  whose  mind  and  body  were  alike 
diseased.  In  the  absence  of  other  pleasures  he 
hid  given  himself  up  to  immoderate  eating,  and  he 
bad  grown  so  enormously  fat  that  he  could  not  pass 
through  an  ordinary  door,  nor  could  he  move  about 
^m  room  to  room  without  the  help  of  machinery, 
or  of  numerous  attendants.  The  old  issue  in  his 
kg  had  become  an  inveterate  ulcer,  which  kept  him 
in  a  constant  state  of  pain  and  excessive  irritabi- 
hty.  It  was  alike  offensive  to  the  senses  and  dan- 
gerous to  life  and  property  to  approach  this  cor- 
nipt  mass  of  dying  tyranny.  The  slightest  thing 
displeased  him,  and  his  displeasure  was  a  fury  and 
a  madness,  and  nothing  on  earth  could  give  him  a 
wholesome  agreeable  feeling.  How  his  last  wife, 
Catherine  Parr,  escaped  destruction  appears  almost 
iniraculous ;  she  was  more  than  once  in  imminent 
P«ril  The  court,  which  no  longer  presented  any  of 
the  pageantrieB  and  gaieties  of  earlier  days,  had 
become  a  gloomy  conventicle, where  men  and  women 
^  gave  themselves  up  to  polemics.  Catherine 
ventured  to  read  some  of  the  prohibited  works  put 
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forth  by  the  Reformers,  and  as  the  king  ^ew  worse 
and  worse,  and  more  and  more  helpless,  she  took 
courage  to  dispute  with  him  upon  faith  and  doc- 
trine.    Henry  was  greatly  exasperated.    "  A  good 
hearing  this,"  cried  he,  "  when  women  become 
such  clerks,  and  a  thing  much  to  my  comfort,  to 
come  in  mine  old  age  to  be  taught  by  my  wife." 
Gardiner,  it  is  said,  took  advantage  of  this  state  of 
mind,  and  received  orders,  with  Wriothesley  the 
chancellor,    to   prepare  articles  of  impeachment 
against  her.     But  Catherine  was  warned  in  time, 
and  adroitly  recovered  the  ground  she  had  lost  by 
venturing  upon   polemical  controversy.     On  the 
next  evening,  when  the  conversation,  as  usual,  was 
turned  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  she  spoke  in  a 
submissive  manner  of  the  inferiority  of  her  own 
understanding,  and  of  the  great  blessing  she  en- 
joyed in  having  so  learned  a  prince  for  her  husband 
and  instructor.     "  Not  so,  by  St.  Mary,"  exclaimed 
Henry,  "  I  know  you,  Kate,  you  are  become  a 
doctor."     She  replied  that  his  majesty  had  much 
mistaken  her  meaning  and  her  motive :  true  it  was 
she  had  ventured  to  argue  with  his  grace,  but  it 
was  only  to  amuse  him,  for  she  had  seen  that  in 
the  heat  of  religious  controversy  he  could  forget  his 
bodily  pains.     "  Ah !"  cried   Henry,  "  is  it  so, 
sweetheart  ?  Then  we  are  friends  again ;  and  it  doth 
me  more  good  to  hear  these  words  of  thine  own 
mouth,  than  it  would  have  done  had  I  heard  that 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds  had  fallen  unto^  me." 
On  the  following  morning,  when  the  chancellor 
Wriothesley  came  with  forty  men  of  the  guard  to 
take  Catherine  into  custody,  the  kings  majesty 
called  him  knave,  an  arrant  knave,  a  fool,  and  a 
beast,  and  so  dismissed  him.*    But  if  Catherine 
Parr  escaped,  the  ladies  through  whose  agency  (as 
was  suspected)  the  heretical  books  had  been  intro- 
duced at  court,  were  much  less  fortunate.    One  of 
these  is  presented  in  an  interesting  light,  as  being 
young,  beautiful,  and  learned.      Anne  Kyme  was 
the  second  daughter  of  Sir  William   Askew,'  of 
Kelsey,  in  Lincolnshiie:  she  was  married  at  an 
early  age,  and,  it  is  said,  against  her  will,  to  Kyme, 
a  rich  neighbour,  who  had  originally  courted  her 
elder  sister,  but  had  been  disappointed  by  that 
young  lady's  death.     After  bearing  her  husband 
two  children  she  left  him,  and  assumed  her  maiden 
name,  and  went  to  London  to  obtain  a  legal  di- 
vorce, and  to  preach  the  gospel,  or  recommend  it 
in  private  society.     According  to  one  account,  her 
husband,  who  was  as  much  attached  to  the  old  re- 
ligion as  she  was  to  the  new,  drove  her  from  his 
house — and  unhappy  family  quarrels  of  this  kind 
were  very  comnion  during  tlie  first  stages  of  the 
Reformation.     Being  in  London,  Anne  Askew  not 
only  spoke  boldly  against  transubstantiation  and 
other  popish  dogmas,  but  attempted  to  convert 
several  of  the  ladies  about  the  court,  giving  them 
books   and   tracts.     She  was  soon  arrested,  and 
brought  before  Bonner  Bishop  of  London,  who 
induced  her  to  sign  a  recantation,  in  which  she 
professed  to  believe  ''  all  manner  of  things  con- 
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tained  in  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  church;"  and 
she  was  soon  after  discharged  from  prison  upon 
hail.  Her  enthusiasm  continued,  however,  una- 
bated, and  she  was  again  taken  into  custody  and 
examined  before  the  privy  council.  We  are  not 
told  whether  Cranmer  attended,  but  it  appears 
almost  certain  that  he  did}  though  the  keenest  exa- 
miners were  Bishop  Gardiner,  and  Wriothesley, 
the  very  Catholic  chancellor.  Anne  defended  her- 
self by  quoting  the  Scriptures,  in  which  she  was 
wonderfully  well  read,  but  the  council  committed 
her  to  Newgate,  and  shortly  afterwards  she  and 
some  others  were  condemned  as  heretics  at  Guild- 
hall! Whilst  she  lay  under  sentence  of  death  she 
was  visited  by  Nicholas  Shaxton,  formerly  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  who  advised  her  to  follow  his  example 
and  save  her  life.  Shaxton,  with  a  most  rare  cou- 
rage, had  resisted  the  passing^  of  the  Six  Articles, 
and  when  they  were  passed  he  resigned  or  was  de- 
prived of  his  bishopric.  Ever  since  the  bloody 
statute  became  law  he  had  languished  in  prison, 
and  about  the  time  of  Anne  Askew's  second  arrest 
he  was  tried  for  asserting  his  disbelief  of  the  cor- 
poreal presence,  and  sentenced  to  the  flames.  He 
had  borne  the  most  wretched  captivity  and  poverty, 
but  he  could  not  face  the  stake :  he  professed  his 
submission  to  the  superior  learning  and  orthodoxy 
of  Bishops  Bonner  and  Heath,  who,  by  the 
king's  command,  visited  him  after  his  sentence,  and 
he  signed  a  full  recantation,  upon  which  he  received 
the  royal  pardon.  He  immediately  became  a 
wretched  suppliant  at  court  for  some  benefice  or 
place  that  might  support  him,  and  seems  to  have 
been  chosen  as  a  proper  instrument  for  the  conver- 
sion of  other  protestants.  Anne  Askew,  however, 
hod  more  courage,  and  she  rejected  the  advice  of 
the  apostate,  telling  him  it  had  been  good  for  him 
if  he  had  never  been  bom.  After  this  visit  the 
young  woman  was  suddenly  removed  to  the  Tower, 
and  there  examined  touching  her  connexion  with 
the  ladies  of  the  court.  She  denied  that  she  had 
ever  had  any  such  connexion.  She  was  told  that 
the  king  knew  better,  and  her  brutal  examiners 
asked  her  how,  if  she  had  no  powerful  friends,  she 
had  contrived  to  get  food  and  comfort  in  her  prison. 
"  My  maid,"  she  replied,  "  bemoaned  my  wretched 
condition  to  the  apprentices  in  the  streets,  and 
some  of  them  sent  me  money,  but  I  never  knew 
their  names."  The  inquisitors  insisted  that  many 
ladies  had  been  known  to  send  her  money,  and 
that  some  of  the  council  abetted  her.  "  My  maid 
once  told  me,"  was  her  reply,  "  that  a  man  in  a 
blue  coat  had  given  her  ten  shillings  for  me,  saying 
that  they  came  from  Lady  Hertford  ;  and  at  another 
time,  that  a  man  in  a  violet  coat  had  given  her 
eight  shillings  for  me,  saying  that  they  came  from 
Lady  Denny ;  but  whether  these  accounts  are  true 
I  have  no  certain  knowledge  :  I  can  speak  only  as 
to  the  young  woman's  report.  To  the  charge  of 
being  supported  by  any  of  the  council,  I  say  nay.'' 
By  this  time  the  rack  was  almost  invariably  applied 
to  extort  confession  (we  are  almost  made  to  regret 
those  ruder  ages  when  an  English  judge  could 


declare  that  there  was  no  instrument  of  torture  to 
be  found  anywhere  in  England !),  and  Anne  Askew 
was  tortured  in  the  presence  of  the  chancellor, 
Wriothesley,  and  of  Rich,  both  of  whom  are  said 
to  have  applied  their  own  bestial  hands  to  the  in- 
fernal instrument.  It  was  difficult  for  any  writer 
to  obtain  exact  intelligence  as  to  what  passed  on 
such  occasions ;  but  that  Anne  Askew  was  finn 
under  her  anguish,  and  made  no  such  confession  as 
was  wished,  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that 
none  of  the  coutt  ladies  and  none  of  the  council 
were  arrested  or  brought  into  trouble.  Before  her 
frame  had  time  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the 
rack,  she  was  carried  to  Smithfield  and  chained  to 
a  stake.  There  were  three  other  stakes  close  by; 
one  for  John  Lascelles,  a  gentleman  of  the  royal 
household,  who  did  not  believe  in  transubstantia- 
tion ;  one  for  Nicholas  Belenian,  a  Shropshire  cler- 
gyman ;  and  one  for  John  Adams,  a  poor  tailor  of 
London,  who  had  also  offended  against  some  of  the 
Six  Articles.  Near  to  the  stakes  there  was  a  pulpit, 
and  in  it  was  the  recently  reclaimed  Nicholas 
Shaxton,  who  preached  what  was  considered  an 
appropriate  sermon.  When  he  had  finished  his 
discourse,  a  pardon  sent  by  Wriothesley  was  offered 
to  the  victims,  if  they  would  recant,  but  one  and 
all  preferred  death,  and  they  were  burned  forth- 
with.* The  other  lady  who  was  accused  of  circu- 
lating heretical  books  within  the  precincts  of  the 
court  was  Joan  Bourcher,  who  was  persecuted  and 
imprisoned,  though  not  burnt  till  the  following 
reign,  when  Archbishop  Cranmer  himself  sent  her 
to  the  stake.  It  was  a  few  months  after  the  burn- 
ing of  Anne  Askew  and  the  rest,  that  the  king  de- 
livered that  speech  to  parliament  upon  Christian 
love  and  charity,  of  which  we  have  already  quoted 
a  part,  and  in  which  he  requested  his  subjects  "  to 
be  in  charity  with  one  another,  like  brother  and 
brother." 

There  had  long  been  a  bitter  rivalry  between 
the  old  House  of  Howard  and  the  new  House  of 
Seymour,  which  owed  its  sudden  exaltation  to  the 
king's  marriage  and  the  birth  of  a  son,  Prince 
Edward,  by  Jane  Seymour.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  head  of  the  Howards,  was,  as  we  have  repeat- 
edly noticed,  a  zealous  Papist :  Lord  Hertford,  the 
uncle  of  Prince  Edward,  and  the  real  founder  of 
the  greatness  of  the  Seymours,  almost  as  a  natural 
consequence,  leaned  towards  the  Reformation, 
though  he  took  good  care  to  conceal  this  fact  from 
the  king.  The  two  names  became  rallying  points 
to  the  two  rival  sects.  With  the  evidence  we  have 
before  us  we  may  confidently  pronounce  them  both 
to  have  been  men  of  a  cruel  and  base  character, 
ready  to  execute  if  not  to  suggest  some  of  the  worst 
actions  of  the  king,  and  to  crawl  in  the  dust  at  his 
feet  at  the  slightest  sign  of  his  displeasiu-e ;  but  the 
real  nature  of  both  has  been  overlooked  by  their 
respective  sects.  Hertford,  in  family  alliances, 
connexions,  and  landed  property,  was  far  the  infe- 
rior of  Norfolk,  but  he  had  the  grand  advantages 
of  being  uncle  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and  of 
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being  almost  constantly  about  the  court.  FaToured 
by  theae  circumatancea,  he  already  aspired  to  the 
protectorahip  of  the  kingdom  during  the  minority 
of  his  nephew ;  for,  though  the  fact  was  concealed 
from  the  public  with  all  possible  care,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  king  was  hastening  to  the  grave.* 

Hertford  felt  that  the  grand  obstacle  to  his  pro- 
motion would  be  found  in  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and 
his  SOD,  the  accomplished  and  poetical  Earl  of 
Sorrey;  and  mere  self-preservation  gave  him  a 
strong  motive  to  destroy  both  father  and  son  while 
there  was  yet  time.  Henry  Earl  of  Surrey,  upon 
being  superseded  in  a  military  command  in  France 
by  the  new  man  Hertford  (and  Surrey  always  ex- 
pxeased  a  great  contempt  of  the  new  nobility),  was 
excessively  irritated ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  vowed 
revenge  upon  Hertford  as  soon  as  the  king  should 
be  dead.  Nothing  was  so  easy  as  to  excite  the 
jealousies  and  fears  of  Henry, — ^fears  probably  in- 
creased by  the  reflection  that  Hertford,  who  would 
be  in  a  manner  the  natural  guardian  of  his  son, 
was  without  influence  among  the  high  nobility,  and 
was  at  enmity  with  Norfolk,  the  most  powerful  of 
them  all.  There  were  also  men  in  the  king's 
conncil,  who  were  Protestants  in  their  hearts,  and 
ready  to  go  great  lengtlis  against  the  champions  of 
the  rival  faith.  The  first  blow  was  struck  at 
Bishop  Gardiner,  but  it  was  warded  off  by  that 
prelate.  A  few  days  after,  on  the  12th  of  T)ecem- 
ber,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
"  upon  certain  surmises  of  treason,"  were  sent  to 
the  Tower,  the  one  by  water,  the  other  by  land, 
and  neither  aware  of  the  apprehension  of  the  other. 
From  his  dungeon,  Norfolk,  ignorant  of  the  cause 
of  his  sudden  seizure,  wrote  to  the  king.  '*  Un- 
doubtedly," said  the  duke,  '*  I  know  not  that  I 
have  offended  any  man,  or  that  any  man  was 
offended  with  me,  unless  it  be  such  as  be  angry 
with  me  for  being  quick  f^nst  such  as  have  been 
accused  for  sacramentaries."  Immediately  after 
their  arrest,  the  king,  in  the  presence  of  the  Earl 
of  Hertford,  and  of  five  of  the  council,  altered  his 
will,  excluding  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  others 
firom  the  number  of  his  executors.  On  the  13th 
day  of  January,  when  the  king  was  lying  danger- 
ously sick,  the  gallant  and  accomplishea  Surrey, 
who  appears  to  have  been  dreaded  more  than  his 
father,  who  was  grown  old,  was  arrai^ed  at  Guild- 
hall on  a  charge  of  treason,  for  havmg  borne  the 
royal  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor  mixed  and 
quartered  with  the  coat  of  his  own  family.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  no  more  serious  charge  should 
be  produced;  but  even  this  much  had  been  ob- 
tained in  the  most  nefarious  manner,  and  in  part 
by  means  which  are  not  calculated  to  raise  our 
very  low  estimate  of  the  domestic  virtues  of  those 
times.  The  court,  preparatory  to  the  trial,  had 
terrifiuDd  and  tampered  with  the  women  of  the 
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Howard  family.  The  Duchess  of  Norfolk  had 
long  been  on  bad  terms  with  her  husband,  living 
separated  from  him ;  and  one  of  her  daughters,  the 
Duchess  of  Richmond,  bore  an  unnatural  hatred 
to  her  brother  Surrey.  On  Sunday  night,  the  12th 
of  December,  immediately  after  the  arrest  of  the 
duke  and  his  son,  Gate,  Southwell,  and  Carew 
were  dispatched  with  all  haste  to  Kuming  HaU 
(seven  miles  from  Thetford),  the  principal  house 
of  the  Howards,  and  they  arrived  there  by  break 
of  day  on  Tuesday,  *<  so  that  the  first  news  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  son  came  thither  by 
them."*  After  taking  care  "  of  all  the  gates 
and  back-doors,"  they  desired  to  speak  with  the 
Duchess  of  Richmond  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Holland,  who  were  found  "at  that  time  newly 
risen,  and  not  ready."  The  two  ladies,  however, 
appeared  in  the  dining-chamber  without  delay,  and 
the  court  agents  imparted  to  them  *'  the  case  and 
condition  wherein  the  duke  and  his  son,  without 
the  king's  great  mercy,  did  stand."  ••Where- 
with," continue  these  respectable  gentlemen,  **  we 
found  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  a  woman  sore 
perplexed,  trembling,  and  like  to  fall  down ;  but, 
coming  unto  herself  again,  she  was  not,  we  assure 
your  majesty,  forgetful  of  her  duty,  and  did  most 
humbly  and  reverently,  upon  her  knees,  humble 
herself  in  all  unto  your  highness ;  saying  that, 
although  nature  coustrained  her  sore  to  love  her 
father,  and  also  to  desire  the  well-doing  of  his  son, 
her  natural  brother,  whom  she  noteth  to  be  a  rash 
man,  yet  for  her  part  she  would,  nor  will,  hide  or 
conceal  anything  from  your  majesty's  knowledge, 
specially  if  it  be  of  weight,  or  otherwise,  as  it  shall 
fall  in  her  remembrance;  which  she  hath  pro- 
mised, for  the  better  declaration  of  her  integrity,  to 
exhibit  in  writing  imto  your  highness  and  your 
honourable  council."  They  then  tell  the  king, 
whom  they  address  directly,  that  they  desired  sight 
of  the  chambers  and  coffers,  and  got  the  keys  from 
the  Duchess  of  Richmond.  They  go  on  to  express 
their  disappointment  at  the  poorness  of  the  prize ; 
but  we  suspect  that,  in  all  these  domiciliary  visits, 
the  agents  concealed  a  portion  of  the  spoils,  and 
kept  It  for  themselves.  "  Her  coffers  and  cham- 
bers be  so  bare  as  your  majesty  would  hardly 
think  ;  her  jewels,  such  as  she  had,  sold,  or  lent 
to  gage  (pawn),  to  pay  her  debts,  as  she,  her 
maiden,  and  the  almoner  do  say.  We  will,  never- 
theless, for  our  duty,  make  a  further  and  more 
earnest  search."  When  they  had  done  with  the 
duchess's  chambers  and  coffers,  they  searched 
those  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Holland,  her  sister,  where 
they  found  divers  girdles,  beads,  buttons  of  gold, 
pearls,  and  rings  set  with  stones  of  divers  sorts, 
whereof,  with  all  other  things,  they  were,  they 
say,  making  inventories  to  be  sent  to  his  highness. 
They  also  report  that,  having  made  sure  of 
the  house  and  property  at  Kuming  Hall,  they 
with  all  speed,  and  at  one  instant,  sent  some  of 
their  most  discreet  and  trusty  servants  to  all  the 
other  houses  of  the  duke  in  Norfolk  and  Su£R>lk, 
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not  omitting  the  house  of  his  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Holland,  ''newly  made  in  Suffolk,  which  was 
thought  to  be  well  furnished  with  stuff."  The 
duke*8  almoner  had  engaged  to  deliver  into  their 
hands  all,  or  the  greater  part,  of  the  family 
plate,  ''but  money  of  the  duke  had  none,  but 
supposes  that  the  steward  upon  his  last  account 
had  such  as  did  remain."  As  anbther  important 
duty  the  agents  had  informed  themselves  as  to  the 
clear  value  of  the  duke's  possessions,  and  all  other 
his  yearly  revenue,  as  near  as  they  could  learn,  by 
his  books  of  account  and  other  his  records.  The 
Duchess  of  Richmond  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Holland 
they  had  taken  into  custody,  and  would  send  on 
their  journey  towards  London  on  the  morrow ;  but 
they  represented  th^  there  remained  unattached 
in  the  house  the  Earfof  Surrey's  wife  and  children, 
with  certain  women  in  the  nursery  attending  upon 
them,  and  they  humbly  besought  his  majesty  to 
signify  what  tliey  were  to  do  with  the  servants, 
seeing  that  the  said  earl's  wife  was  near  her  time, 
and  expecting  to  lie  in  at  Candlemas.* 

The  duchess  of  Noifolk  was  arrested  near 
London,  and  the  three  ladies  were  travailled  with 
and  examined  by  some  of  the  council.  But  though 
the  wife  was  ready  to  speak  against  the  husband 
— the  sister  against  the  brother — their  depositions 
amounted  to  almost  nothing.  The  Duchess  of 
Richmond  said  that  she  had  heard  her  brother 
Surrey  speak  bitterly  against  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 
and  these  women  also  stated  (what  was  notorious 
to  all)  that  Norfolk  and  his  son  had  quartered 
thie  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a  lineal 
descendant  from  Edward  IILf  When  the  coun- 
cil could  eet  no  more  from  the  women,  they  set 
fbrward  the  evidence  of  two  obscure  men,  who 
asserted  that  the  Earl  of  Surrey  had  entertained 
certain  Italians  who  were  suspected  of  being 
spies;  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  expressed 
great  dissatisfaction  at  the  changes  in  the  church, 
had  spoken  about  the  king's  diseases,  and  gteatly 
abused  some  of  the  new  nobility,  who,  he  said,  did 
not  love  him. 

Before  the  court  at  Guildhall,  Surrey,  who,  in 
the  words  of  Lord  Herbert,  who  knew  him  well, 
''was  a  man  of  deep  understanding,  sharp  wit, 
and  high  courage,"  made  a  most  spirited  and  elo- 
quent defence.  And  the  cause  he  had  to  plead  was 
most  simple.  He  admitted  that  he  had  borne  the 
arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  but  he  exhibited  a 
decision  of  the  heralds  which  allowed  him  so  to  do ; 
and  he  told  them  (what  most  of  them  must  have 
known  perfectly)  that  he  had  borne  those  arms  for 
years,  even  in  the  king's  presence,  without  giving 
any  offence.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  couirt 
pronounced  that  there  was  proof  sufficient,  in  the 
fact  of  his  wearing  the  arms,  that  he  had  aspired 
to  the  throne ;  and  the  jury,  doing  their  duty  as 
usual,  found  him  guilty.  "  And  so  the  flower  of 
the  English  nobility  was,  on  the  19th  of  January, 
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beheaded,  the  king  being  then  in  extremity,  and 
breathing  his  l(ut  in  blood.'** 

Norfolk,  from  his  cell  in  the  Tower,  repeatedly 
requested  to  be  confronted  with  his  accusers,  either 
before  his  royal  majesty,  or,  if  his  pleasure  should 
not  be  to  take  that  puns,  then  before  his  council.t 
But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  his  letters  ever 
reached  the  king,  who,  at  the  moment  (though  not 
aware  of  it),  **  was  feeling  the  inevitable  necessity 
of  death ;"  and  it  had  been  Mly  determined,  by  the 
Seymours  and  others  who  surrounded  the  b^  of 
the  expiring  tyrant,  that  no  more  justice  or  leni- 
ency should  be  shown  to  the  duke,  than  he^  in  his 
days  of  favour  and  might,  had  meted  out  to  others. 
After  several  private  examinations,  the  duke,  upon 
some  promises  tendered  to  hun  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  consented  to  write  or  sign  a  confession.  But 
even  in  this  document  there  was  nothing  that  could 
reasonably  be  construed  into  treason;  for  he  only 
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There  were  other  groanda  of  lOfpleioD  against  Surrey  which  it 
was  thought  oroper  to  sappresa  in  publie.  He  was  suspected  of  a 
design  upon  tne  king's  daughter,  the  Princess  Mary!  In  the  State 
Papers  there  is  a  remarkable  document)  without  title  or  date,  io  the 
hand-writing  of  Wriothef ley.  the  ohanoellor.  with  interUneatioBs 
wriuen  by  the  king  himself,  in  a  tremulous  hand.  It  ounsists  of  a  let 
of  queries  evidently  preparatory  to  the  prosecution  of  tlie  Hoaranls. 
We  here  give  it  entire,  marking  m  itslics  the  words  pat  in  by  the  Ung. 

"  Iraman  coming  oftheoollaternl  line  to  the  heir  of  the  crown, 
who  ought  not  to  bear  the  arms  of  England  but  on  the  second  quart«r, 
with  the  difference  of  their  ancestry,  do  presume  to  change  htt  rij^bt 
place,  and  bear  them  in  the  first  quarter,  leaving  out  the  tme  diSereoee 
of  the  aoeestty,  and,  in  the  lieu  thereof,  nse  the  very  place  onl^  of  the 
heir  male  apparent)  how  this  man's  intent  is  to  be  judged ;  and  whe- 
ther this  import  any  danger,  peril,  or  slander  to  the  title  of  the  prince, 
or  very  heir  apparent ;  and  how  it  weigheth  in  our  laws. 

**  If  a  man  pr«iunte  to  take  into  his  arms  an  old  coat  of  the  crown, 
tnlteA  hisancettor  aeear  hare,  norht  bf  ri^  <MglU  to  fteor.  and  use  it 
without  difference  {  whetli^r  it  may  be  to  the  peril  or  slander  of  the 
very  heir  of  the  crown,  or  be  taken  to  tend  to  his  (Usturbance  in  the 
same ;  and  in  what  peril  they  be,  that  consent  that  he  should  so  do. 

"  If  a  man  compasseth  with  himtelj  to  gootm  thf  realm,  do  artaa/Zy 
go  abovt  to  mle  the  Umg,  and  should J&r  thai  pvTose  tuhbe  Ms  damfkter 
or  titter  to  hecotae  hit  harlot,  thinktmg  eAersfty  to  bring  UtfOfOtt,  and  to 
would  rule  hoth/ather  and  ton,  at  bg  tMt  ne^t  article  doth  more  cgppear; 
mhatthitimportoth. 

**  If  a  man  say  these  words  of  a  (man)  or  woman  of  the  realm.  *  If 
the  king  die.  who  should  have  the  rule  of  the  prince,  but  my  f^er 
or  I  ?'  what  it  importeth. 

**  The  depravine  of  the  king's  coondl. 
T"  If  a  man  shall  say  these  words  of  a  (man)  or  woman  of  the  realm. 
'  If  the  king  were  dead*  I  ahoold  shortly  shut  him  up ;'  what  it  im- 
porteth. 

**  If  a  man.  provoked  and  compeUed  by  his  duty  ofalleglance.  shall 
declare  such  matter  as  be  heaxeth  touohing  the  king,  and  shall  be 
continually  threatened  by  the  person  accused  to  be  lulled  or  hurt  for 
it :  what  it  importetii. 

"  If  a  man  take  upon  him  to  use in  his  lordship,  or  to 

keep  places himself  ftee  warren  in  his  grounds  (without) 

licence ;  what  it  importeth. 

"  If  a  subject  presume  without  Uoence  to  give  arma  to  stnngers; 
what  it  importeth.** 

t  We  have  seen  that  the  duke  attriboted  hia  misfortunes  to 
the  "  sacramentaries*"  or  Protestants.  He  suspected  that  they 
had  inflamed  the  king's  "mind  against  him  by  suggesting  doubts 
aa  to  the  sincerity  of  his  belief  in  the  usurpatfens  of  the  pope  and 
the  sacred  supremacy  of  the  kiug ;  and.  tu  remove  these  doubts 
tttm  the  royal  mind,  this  noble  author  of  the  memorable  letter  oa 
his  own  niece.  Catherine  Howard,  had  recourse  to  various  ma- 
noeuvres and  protestations.  Among  other  requests  addressed  to  the 
council  from  the  Tower,  he  begged  them  to  permit  him  to  purehase 
a  copy  of '  SabeUicus,'  "  who  oolh  declare,  must  of  any  book  that  I 
have  read,  how  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  from  time  to  time,  hath  usurped 
his  power  against  all  princes,  by  their  unwise  sufferance.'*— Z.erd 
Herbert.  In  auolher  mean-spirited  application  to  the  councU.  he 
said,  **  tf  1  had  twenty  lives,  I  would  rather  have  spent  them  all 
againat  him  (the  Bishop  of  Rome)  than  ever  he  should  have  any 
power  in  this  realm ;  Ibr  no  man  knoweth  better  than  I,  by  reading 
of  stories,  how  his  usurped  power  hath  increased  ttota  time  to  time. 
Nor  such  time  as  the  king's  majesty  hath  found  him  his  enemy,  no 
living  man  hath,  both  in  his  heart  and  with  his  tongue,  in  this 
realm,  in  France,  and  also  to  many  Seottfsh  genUemen,  spoken  more 
sore  against  his  usurped  power  than  I  have  aoBe,  as  I  can  prove  by 
good  wiioMn,**^Suruet,  Seoordt, 
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admitted  tfaa(^  during  his  long  and  difficult  ser- 
Tico,  he  had  occaacNoally  communicated  to  othen 
tome  of  the  secxets  of  the  privy  council,  contrary 
to  his  oath ;  (hat  be  had  concealed  the  treasonable 
act  of  his  son,  in  assuming  the  arms  of  Edward  the 
Confessor;  and  that  he  had  himself  treasonably 
borne  on  his  shield  the  arms  of  England,  with  the 
difference  of  labels  of  silver,  which  of  right  be- 
longed cndy  to  Prince  Edward.  The  Seymour 
dait^,  who  had  got  from  Henry  a  promise  that  the 
ipous  of  Howard  should  be  shared  amongst  them, 
aiid  whose  promises  to  the  duke  were  only  meant 
to  extract  the  confession,  thought  this  matter  suffi- 
cient upon  which  to  proceed  to  judgment.  Nor- 
folk, however,  who  was  well  practi8e4  in  business 
of  this  kind,  knew  perfectly  well  thi^,  }f  his  estates 
were  divided  among  many,  his  fimih  would 
find  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  tbem  Imck  in 
case  of  a  reversal  of  his  attainder,  and  b^  sent  a 
petition  to  the  king,  to  implore,  ^  a  favour,  ihat 
all  his  **  good  and  stately  g^^'*  ^\i^  ^  fettled 
on  Prince  Edward.  This  petition  wi|f  f^Qt  likely 
to  diaann  the  enmity  of  the  rival  party.  Imtead 
di  arraigning  him  before  his  peera,  they  pro- 
ceeded by  the  system  which  CromweU  had 
introduced,  and  by  which  he  had  himself  auffered. 
A  bill  of  attainder,  founded  on  the  CQqfession, 
was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lordly  mi  read 
three  times  on  three  successive  dayi.*  The 
ConunoDs  did  their  work  with  fsqual  dispatch 
—returning  the  bill,  passed,  in  H^xpp  4i^y9  lUpre. 
It  had  been  usual,  even  in  theie  murderous 
times,  to  wait  till  the  close  of  the  session  for  the 
royal  assent  to  such  bills  of  attainder;  but  two 
days  after  the  bill  had  passed  the  king  grew  so 
mnch  worse,  that  Norfolk's  enemies  saw  there  was 
no  time  to  lose ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  27th  of 
January,  Wriothesley,  the  chancellor,  informed  the 
two  Houses  of  Paruament  that  his  majesty  had 
heen  pleased  to  appoint  certain  lords  to  signify  his 
ttaent  to  the  bill.  And  thereupon  the  commission, 
under  the  sign  manual,  was  read ;  the  royal  assent 
v»  given  by  the  lords  i^pointed;  and,  without 
losing  precious  moments,  an  order  was  dispatched 
to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  execute  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  at  an  early  hour  on  the  following  mom- 

But  by  the  good  fortune  of  Norfolk,  and  many 
ihctterman,  the  tyrant  died  in  the  intervening 
night  His  last  scene  of  all  baa  been  very  difier- 
nitly  represented  by  the  opposite  sects ;  but  the 
account  usually  inserted  in  our  histories  is  sun* 
IKnted  by  respectable  authority,  and  is — at  leapt  m 
pwt— very  like  truth.  As  several  people  had  been 
put  to  de^  at  various  times  for  saying  the  king 
^^  dying  or  likely  to  die,  the  p^ona  about  him 

*  Oi  Um  iMi,  ilKh.  and  aath  of  JaaiMry. 

t  JowMliL-Bvnict.  Thfl  JoornaU  of  th«  totdt  (the  beii  and 
uuqiMtttouia*  aolborny)  prove  Barnet  to  be  wrong  in  tuUng 
ttiu  CnmBtr.  to  atoM  eoocarnof  io  the  aet  of  attainder,  withdrew 
j»  CnydoB  befbn  theblU  was  introduoed.  The  primate  was  in  the 
♦k!?*  ^  '^'^  '•*'1f  ^  •^•^  *^*  ^^  '^^  W»d— nay,  he  was  even 
^•emoo  the  f7th  of  lamiait.  wbea  Wriotheslcy  read  the  royal 
^t.  TkM,  he  oMUd  only  have  left  town  a  few  boon  when  be 
vu  caOtd  back  to  attend  Um  eKpiring  monardi.  • 


were  afraid  to  tell  him  of  his  true  condition ;  and 
the  Seymour  party  had  strong  motives  for  con- 
cealing his  danger  both  from  himself  and  the 
public  as  long  aa  possible.  The  physicians,  on 
the  approach  of  certain  symptoms,  wished  his 
courtiers — friends  he  had  none — ^to  warn  him  of 
his  state ;  but  they  all  hung  back  in  affiright,  like 
unarmed  men  in  ^e  presence  of  a  wounded  and 
dying  beast  of  prey.  At  last  Sir  Anthony  Denny 
undertook  the  task,  and,  going  directly  to  the  bed* 
side  of  the  fainting  monarch,  told  him,  in  few  and 
plain  words!  that  the  hope  of  human  help  was 
vain,  and  recommended  him  to  turn  his  thoughts 

al^paven, — an  advice  not  very  acceptable  to  him  : 
t}  finding  it  was  grounded  upon  the  opinion  of 
his  pnysiqans,  [he  submitted  to  the  hard  law  of 
necessity,  f|nd,  reflecting  upon  the  course  of  his  life, 
which  he  ^uch  condemned,  he  still  professed  him- 
self confident  that,  through  Christ,  all  his  sins, 
though  ^ey  had  been  more  in  number  and  weight, 
might  be  pardoned.  He  was  then  asked  whether 
he  desired  to  confer  with  any  divines?  "With 
none  other,"  said  he,  "  but  the  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer,  and  not  with  him  yet;  I  will  first  repose 
myself  a  little,  and,  as  I  tnen  find  myself,  will  de- 
termine accordingly."  After  a  sleep,  or  stupor,  of 
an  hour  or  two,  he  felt  that  he  was  going;  and 
then  he  commanded  that  the  archbishop  should 
be  sent  for  in  all  haste.  Cranmer,  after  being 
present  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  three  several 
days  on  which  the  iniquitous  bill  of  attainder 
against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  read,  had  retired 
for  quiet  to  Croydon,  where  he  was  on  the  evening 
when  he  received  the  royal  summons.  He  posted 
to  court  with  all  possible  speed,  but  before  he 
arrived  the  king  was  speechless.  It  is  added  that, 
when  he  bent  over  the  bed,  Henry  grasped  his 
hand;  that,  then,  Cranmer  exhort^  him  to 
hope  for  God's  mercy  through  Christ,  on  which 
the  king  grasped  his  hand  as  hard  as  he  could, 
and  expired  a  few  moments  after,  having  lived 
fifly-five  years  and  seven  months,  and  reigned 
thirty-seven  years,  nine  months,  and  six  days.* 

It  is  generally  set  down,  somewhat  vaguely,  in 
our  annals,  that  the  party  which  succeeded  to 
power  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  begin  a  new 
reign  by  shedding  the  blood  of  the  first  nobleman 
of  England ;  but,  nrom  the  character  of  the  majority 
of  those  men,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  they 
were  deterred  merely  by  the  dread  of  consequences 
to  themselves  in  case  of  a  failure  of  their  schemes. 
If  Henry  had  lived  two  or  three  hours  longer  the 
head  of  Norfolk  would  have  been  upon  the  block; 
but,  then,  it  might  have  been  made  to  pass  as  the 
act  of  a  living  king.  As  it  was  he  was  respited, 
and  the  sentence  was  never  carried  into  effect, 
although  the  aged  duke  remained  in  confinement 
till  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  who,  not  wholly 
without  reason,  considered  him  aa  a  victim  of  the 
Protestant  par^. 

The  most  just  and  fitting  conclusion  to  the  life 
and  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  is,  to  state  that,  between 

e  Bishop  Godwin. 
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his  accesBion  and  his  death,  some  thousands  of 
individuals  were  executed.  If,  in  the  course  of 
this  narrative,  our  views  of  certain  historical  cha- 
racters, and  of  their  motives  of  action,  be  found  to 


vary  somewhat  from  those  of  preceding  writers, 
the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  those  views 
have  been  opened  to  us  and  illuminated  by  the 
unerring  light  of  the  Stats  Papers. 


Edward  VI. 


Edward  VI.    From  a  Drawing  by  IToIbeiti 


Gbiat  Sial  or  Edwabd  VI. 
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A.D.  154*7. — ^Although  King  Henry,  as  has  been 
stated,  had  breathed  his  last  at  an  early  hour  on 
the  momiBg  of  Friday,  the  28th  of  January, 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  parliament,  which,  as 
the  law  then  stood,  was  dissolved  by  his  death, 
met,  pursuant  to  adjourmnent,  on  Saturday,  the 
29th,  and  proceeded  to  business  as  usual.  In 
fact,  the  demise  of  the  crown  was  kept  con- 
cealed till  Monday,  the  31st,  when  it  was  announced 
to  the  two  Houses,  assembled  together,  by  the 
Chancellor  Wriothesley.  The  news,  according  to 
the  entry  in  the  Lords'  Journals,  ^^  was  unspeak- 
ably sad  and  sorrowful  to  all  the  hearers,  the  chan- 
cellor himself  being  almost  disabled  by  his  tears 
from  uttering  the  words."  They  soon,  however, 
it  is  added,  **  composed  their  lamentations  and 
ooDsoled  their  grie&"  by  calling  to  mind  the  pro- 
mise of  excellence  alreadyheld  out  by  the  youthful 
suocessor  to  the  thnme.  The  same  rapid  transition 
^from  grave  to  gay,"  the  ordinary  formality  on 
such  occasions,  was  observed  in  like  manner  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  privy  council  with  the  new 
king  ;  the  counsellors,  as  Burnet  has  expressed  it, 
**  80  tempering  their  sorrow  for  the  death  of  their 
late  master  with  their  joy  for  his  son's  happy  suc- 
ceeding him,  that  by  an  excess  of  joy  they  might 
not  seem  to  have  forgot  the  one  so  soon,  nor  to  bode 
ill  to  the  other  by  an  extreme  grief." 

It  ia  hard  to  believe  that,  either  in  high  places 
or  in  low,  any  other  feeling  than  a  sense  of  relief 
and  of  freer  breathing  could  have  been  produced 
by  the  dissolution  of  so  terrible  a  tyranny  as  that 
of  Henry  VIII.  had  latterly  become.  It  has  been 
the  fashion  with  our  historians  to  hold  forth  this 
king,  the  storm  of  whose  selfish  passions  fortu- 
nately chanced  to  throw  down  or  to  shake  some 
old  and  strong  abuses  that  might  not  otherwise 
have  been  so  readily  got  rid  of,  as  the  object  of 
the  love  and  pride  of  his  subjects,  as  well  as  of  the 
respect  of  foreign  nations,  to  the  last.  His  position 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  time  must  have 
always  given  him  an  importance  abroad,  and 
made  his  movements  be  watched  with  considerable 
anxiety,  which  would  not  be  diminished  by  his 
extreme  wilfulness,  and  the  suddenness  of  those 
gusts  of  temper  and  inclination  that  chiefly  deter- 
mined his  course,  although  the  very  same  causes 
impaired  his  real  power  of  being  either  serviceable 
(/r  formidable  to  his  neighbours.  But,  at  home, 
'  no  higher  sentiment  than  one  of  self-interest  can 
well  be  supposed  to  have  attached  anybody  to  so 
sanguinary  and  heartless  a  despot ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  an  oppressive  fear  and  bewilderment  was 
the  state  into  which  his  ferrous  rule  had  thrown 
the  generality  of  men  in  all  classes.  We  see  this 
dike  in  the  prostrate^  servility  of  the  parliament, 
and  in  the  silent,  despairing  submission,  after  the 
failure  of  one  or  two  convulsive  local  revolts,  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  His  son  Edward,  indeed, 
has  set  it  down  in  his  Jxmmal,*  that  when  *'  the 

*  Priat-d  by  BaiMl,  ia  lib  nktory  of  the  Refonnatka  (Appendix 
«r  a«c«rtU  to  voi  ii.)v  tkom  the  origioaU  in  the  kiBf '•  own  nud,  pie- 
■mod  in  the  Bcitbh  Moseinn,  Cotton  MS.  Nero,  C.  10. 
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death  of  his  father  was  showed  in  London,*'  -  the 
same  day  on  which  the  announcement  was  made 
to  parliament,  there  *'was  great  lamentation  and 
weeping;"  and  he  had  no  doubt  been  informed 
that  audi  was  the  case,  or,  possibly,  with  a  sim- 
plicity natural  to  his  age  and  station,  he  took 
it  for  granted  that  it  could  not  have  been 
otherwise.  But  it  would  have  been  interesting 
to  be  told  by  which  of  the  two  great  parties 
that  divided  the  population  Henry  was  thus  re- 
gretted,— ^by  the  adherents  of  the  Roman  church, 
or  by  the  friends  of  the  new  opinions.  The 
former  could  hardly  have  remembered  him  with 
any  feelings  that  would  find  their  vent  in  tears; 
to  the  latter  the  accession  of  the  new  king  was  the 
dawning  of  a  fresh  day  from  which  they  had  every 
thing  to  hope. 

Edward,  when  the  crown  thus  descended  upon 
his  head,  had  entered  his  tenth  year,  having  been 
bom,  as  above  related,  on  the  12th  of  October,  1537. 
He  had  been  "brought  up,"  as  he  tells  us  himself, 
^  till  he  came  to  six  years  old  among  the  women." 
He  was  then  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Cox 
and  Mr.  Cheke,  *'  two  well-learned  men,  who 
sought  to  bring  him  up  in  learning  of  tongues, 
of  the  Scripture,  of  philosophy,  and  all  liberal 
sciences."  Burnet  states  that  Cox  was  appointed 
"to  be  his  preceptor  for  his  manners,  and  the 
knowledge  of  philosophy  and  divinity ;  the  other 
for  the  tongues  and  mathematics."  Another  of 
the  persons  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  his 
education,  according  to  Strype,  was  Sir  Anthony 
Cook,  "fiamous  for  his  five  learned  daughters." 
He  had  also  masters  for  the  French  language  and 
other  accomplishments.  In  all  these  studies  he 
had  made  an  uncommon  progress  for  his  years, 
and  had  been  distinguished  for  a  docility  and  dili- 
gence that  would  have  been  remarkable  even  in 
one  who  was  not  a  prince  and  the  heir  to  a  throne. 
"  He  was  so  forward  in  his  learning,"  says  Burnet, 
"that,  before  he  was  eight  years  old,  he  wrote 
Latin  letters  to  his  father,  who  was  a  prince  of 
that  stem  severity  that  one  can  hardly  think 
that  those  about  his  son  durst  cheat  him  by 
making  letters  for  him."*  All  Prince  Edward's 
tutors  were  favourers  of  the  reformed  opinions  in 
religion,  to  which  also  his  mother  had  been  at- 
tached ;  and  they  had  been  perfectly  successful  in 
instilling  their  own  views  into  the  mind  of  their 
pupil,  who,  even  in  his  early  boyhood,  was  already 
a  very  zealous  if  not  a  learned  theologian.  The 
following  picture  of  him  is  extracted  by  Strype 
from  a  work  called  •The  Pilgrim,'  written  by 
William  Thomas,  "  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  these  times,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  clerks  of 
the  council ;"  and  although  it  was  really  drawn, 
not,  as  Strype  states,  "  when  he  was  scarce  yet 
come  to  the  crown,"  but  af^er  he  had  been  at  least 

•  Some  of  the  early  Utin  letten  of  Prince  Edwaid  to  hu  flither 
and  other*  may  be  found  in  Stryp«*i  Eocletiaatical  Memoiialf, 
U.  19, 13  (edit  of  1816).  and  are  reprinted  in  Sir  Henry  fiUb*> 
Orifinttl  Lettera  illaetrative  of  EngUeh  History,  first  lerici^  vol.  iL 
pp.  131,  &e.    Othen  are  in  Fox^i  Martyioloxy,  and  In  Fullcr'a 
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a  yesr  kbig.  It  mtj  very  wdl  come  in  here.  It 
will  perhaps  be  thought  to  shadow  forth  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  the  clerk  of  the  ooon*- 
cil,  aetaal  or  expectant,  as  well  as  of  his  rojal 
master : — '*  If  ye  knew  the  towardness  of  that 
young  prince*  your  hearts  would  mdt  to  hear  him 
named,  and  your  stomach  abhor  the  malice  of  them 
that  would  him  ill ;  the  beautifulest  creature  that 
liveth  under  the  sun;  the  witdest,  the  most 
amiable,  and  the  gentlest  thing  of  all  the  world. 
Such  a  spirit  of  capacity,  learning  the  things 
taught  him  by  his  schoolmasters,  that  it  is  a 
wond^  to  hear  say.  And,  finally,  he  hath  such  a 
grace  of  posture  and  gesture  in  gravity,  when  he 
comes  into  a  presence,  that  it  should  seem  he  were 
already  a  fttther,  and  yet  passeth  he  not  the  age  of 
ten  years.  A  thii^,  undoubtedly,  much  rather  to 
be  seen  than  believed." 

Edward,  when  his  father  died,  was  residing  at 
Hertford*  whither  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  Master  of  the  Horse,  im- 
mediately proceeded,  and,  having  brought  him  to 
Enfield,  there  announced  the  event  to  hnn  and  his 
sister  Elizabeth.  This  was  on  the  next  day,  ac- 
cording to  Hayward,  who  also  informs  us  that, 
up^n  receiving  the  tidings,  both  the  prince  and 
princess  **  brake  forth  into  such  unforced  and  un- 
feigned passions,  as  it  plainly  appeared  that  good- 
nature did  work  in  them  beyond  all  other  respects. 
Never  was  sorrow  more  sweetly  set  forth;  their 
faces  seeming  rather  to  beautify  their  sorrow  than 
their  sorrow  to  cloud  the  beauty  of  their  faces. 
Their  young  years,  their  excellent  beauties,  their 
lovely  and  lively  interchange  of  complaints,  in 
such  sort  graced  their  grief  as  the  most  iron  eyes 
at  that  time  present  were  drawn  thereby  into  society 
of  their  tears."t 

The  grief  of  the  new  king,  however,  if  we  may 
rely  upon  a  better  authority,  did  not  last  long,  any 
more  than  that  of  his  subjects.  He  entered  London 
<m  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  (Monday,  the 
31st)  on  the  morning  of  which  the  news  of  Henry's 
decease  had  been  made  public  and  his  own  acces- 
sion proclaimed,  and,  amid  a  great  concourse  of 
the  nobility  and  others,  took  his  way  straight  to 
the  Tower.  '*At  his  approaching  near  to  the 
same,"  says  Strype,  "was  great  shooting  of  ord- 
nance in  all  parts  thereabouts,  as  well  from  the 
Tower  as  from  the  ships;  whereat  the  king  took 
great  pleasure.  Being  there  arrived  he  was  wel- 
comed by  the  nobles,  and  conducted  by  them  to 
his  lodging  within  the  Tower,  being  richly  hung 
and  garnished  with  rich  cloth  of  arras,  and  cloth 
of  estate,  agreeable  to  such  a  royal  guest  And  so 
were  all  his  nobles  lodged  and  placed,  some  in  the 
Tower,  and  some  in  the  city.  His  council  lodged 
for  the  most  part  about  his  highness,  who  every 
day  kept  the  council-chamber  for  determination  of 
main  causes,  as  well  about  the  interment  of  the 

•  So  he  tells  us  himseir,  in  his  Jonnisl.    Holinshed,  whom  some 
late  wiiters  ha.re  followed,  says  he  was  ak  Hatfield, 
t  Life  wad  Reifn  of  Bdwaitl  Vf .  in  Kenoet,  11 STS. 


king's  father,  aa  for  flie  expedition  of  his  own 
coronation."* 

Hie  next  day  after  the  king  came  to  the  Tower, 
being  Tuesday  the  Ist  of  February,  the  greater 
part  of  the  nobility,  both  spiritual  and  temporal, 
assembled,  about  tluee  o'clock  in  the  afUmoon,  in 
the  Presence  Chamber,  wheie»  after  they  had  all 
knelt  and  kissed  his  miQesty's  hand,  saying  every 
one  of  them,  **  God  save  your  grace  l"  the  Lord 
Chancellor  proceeded  to  declare  tibe  purport  of  the 
deceased  king's  last  will  and  testament,  which,  how- 
ever, had  been  in  part;  read  to  the  parliament  the 
day  before.    It  appeared  that  Henry  had  nominated 
the  following  sixteen  persons  to  be  his  e^ecuton, 
and  to  hold  the  office  of  governors  of  his  son  and  of 
the  kingdom  till  Edward  should  have  completed 
his  eighteenth  year:— Thomas  Cranmer,  Arch- 
bishop   of   Canterbury:     Thomas    Wriothesley, 
Baron  Wriothesley,  thfe  Lord  Chancellor;  William 
Paulet,  Baron  St.  John,  Master  of  the  Household  ; 
John  Russell,  Banm  Russell,  Lord  Privy  Seal ; 
Edward  Seymour,  Earl'  of  Hertford,  Lord  Great 
Chamberlain ;  John  Dudley,  Viscount  Lisle,  Lord 
Admiral;  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  Bishop  of  Durham ; 
Sir  Anthony  Brown,  Master  of  the  Horse;  Sir 
William  Paget,  Secretary  of  State;  Sir  Edward 
North,  Chancellor  of  the  Court  of  Augmentations ; 
Sir  Edward  Montague,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas ;  Thomas  Bromley,  one  of  the  Justices 
of  the  King's  Bench;  Sir  Anthony  Denny  and  Sir 
John  Herbert,  Gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Cham- 
ber;  Sir  Edward  Wotton,  Treasurer  of  Calais; 
and  Dr.  Nicolas  Wotton,  Dean  of  Canterbury.    To 
these  were  added  twelve  others,  under  the  name  of 
a  Privy  Council :  they  were,  Henry  Fitzalan,  Earl 
of  Arundel;  William  Parr,  Earl  of  Essex;  Sir 
Thomas  Cheyney,  Treasurer  of  the  Household ; 
Sir  John  Gage,  Comptroller ;  Sir  Anthony  Wing- 
field,  Vice-Chamberlain ;   Sir  William  Petre,  Se- 
cretary of  State;   Sir  Richard  Rich;   Sir  John 
Baker;  Sir  Ralph  Sadler;  Sir  Thomas  Seymour; 
Sir  Richard  Southwell ;  and  Sir  Edmund  Peckham. 
These  latter,  however,  were  to  have  no  real  power 
or  authority,  their  functions  being  limited  to  the 
simple  right  of  giving  their  opinion  or  advice  when 
it  was  aiEked  for.    After  he  had  recited  the  namea 
of  the  council  of  government,  the  chancellor  made 
an  announcement  which  was  more  important,  and 

*  Beeles.  Mem.  IL  91.  Strype  quotes  as  his  authority  for  tlM^se 
details  ao  uffldal  tecord  in  the  Heralds*  CoUege.  Apparentlr. 
however,  thfs  careful  writer  must  be  in  error  whea  he  says  (p.  1^) 
that  the  Earl  of  Hertlbrd  and  Sir  Anthony  Brown  were  aceomtiaaicd 
when  they  repaired  to  the  prince  by  *'  a  great  number  of  noblemeB, 
with  knighU  pensioners,  esquires,  and  gentlemen/'  who  all  *'  did 
ride  in  their  best  manner.'*  This  statement  Is  surelv  inconsbt«Dt 
with  the  fkct  that  no  public  notice  was  given  of  the  king's  deatb  tUl 
the  Monday.  It  Is  remarkable  that  Edward's  letters-patent  for  his 
proclamatiOB  are  daled  on  the  Slat,  *'at  Westminster,*'  before  he  had 
yet  arrived  bam  Enfield.  In  his  Journal,  also,  he  states  that  he  was 
informed  of  the  death  of  his  fkther  at  Enfield  on  the  tame  day  on 
which  it  was  showed  in  London,  and  on  which  be  was  pcoclaimcd 
there;  and  that  he  was  brought  to  the  Tower  (Ae aert day.  TbU 
account,  though  seemingly  flrom  the  best  authority,  is  IneoonateBt 
both  with  the  statements  of  contemporary  historians  and  with  the 
evidence  of  official  records.  But  the  history  of  the  first  four  day*  of 
this  reign  still  requires  clearing  up.  The  king^s  Journal,  it  may  1m 
remarked,  does  not  appear  to  have  the  character  of  mentoranda 
written  at  the  time  till  we  come  to  the  entry  dated  the  24th  uf  March, 
1649.  All  that  precedes  this  was  probably  .set  down  fiom  memory 
long  after  the  erenta  happened. 
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must  Isave  made  a  greater  aensatioii  among  bis 
hearerB,  than  anything  he  had  yet  communicated. 
From  the  first  prospect  of  the  new  reign  the  Earl 
«f  Hertford,  the  uncle  of  the  young  king  that  was 
to  be,  had  begun  to  intrigue  and  lay  his  plans  for 
flecoring  to  hunself  the  chief  place  in  the  govern* 
ment  The  following  anecdote  is  related  by 
Strype: — ^**  While  King  Henry  lay  on  his  death* 
bed  in  his  palace  at  Westminster,  Sir  Edward  Sey* 
moor,  Earl  of  Hertford^  and  Sir  William  Paget, 
among  others,  were  at  court;  and  Paget,  being 
Secretsr?  of  State,  was  much  about  his  person, 
whom,  being  a  man  wise  and  learned,  and  well 
Tmed  in  the  affEurs  of  state,  both  by  reason  of  his 
office  and  his  several  embassies  abroad,  the  earl 
prudently  made  choice  of  for  his  inward  fHend  and 
counsellor.  By  the  king's  desperate  condition  the 
Ctrl,  well  peiceiying  the  crpwn  ready  to  fidl  upon 
Prince  Edward's  (Us  nephew's)  head,  before  the 
Ineath  was  out  of  his  body,  took  a  walk  with  Paget 
m  the  gallery,  where  he  held  some  serious  con- 
ference with  him  concerning  the  government.  And 
immediately  after  the  king  was  departed,  they  met 
again,  the  earl  devising  with  him  concerning  the 
high  place  he  was  to  hold,  being  the  next  of  kin  to 
the  youug  king.  Paget  at  both  meetings  freely 
and  at  large  gave  him  his  idvibe,  for  the  safe 
maoagery  of  himself  and  of  the  mighty  trust  likely 
to,be  reposed  in  him ;  and  the  ean  then  promised 
him  to  follow  his  counsels  in  all  hiia  proceedings 
more  than  any  other  man's."*  At  the  first  meeting 
of  the  executors  afler  the  king's  death  Hertford 
had  succeeded  in  achievii^  the  objiect  of  his 
ambition.  When  it  was  proposed  that,  fi)r  the 
more  convenient  dispatch  of  business,  one  of  their 
number  should  be  appointed  merely  to  be  a  sort  of 
Rpreaentative  or  mouth-piece  of  uie  whole,  such 
tt  arrangement  was  objected  to  by  the  Chancellor 
Wriothesley,  who  contended  that  it  would  be  a 
Elation  of  the  will,  which  made  them  all  equal, 
botwho  at  the  same  time  probably  hbpedto  be 
able,  without  any  formal  appointment,  to  get  into 
hia  own  hands  the  chief  power  in  the  government 
by  means  simply  of  the  eminent  office  he  filled. 
Re  was  also  well  await  who  the  president  would 
^  if  one  should  be  elected,  and  that  with  such  a 
choice  the  whole  policy  of  the  government  would 
^  turned  against  tne  interest  to  which  he  attached 
feaelf ;  for  Wriothesley  was  now  accounted  the 
kad  of  the  Catholic  party,  as  Hertford  was  the 
«trtngih  and  hope  of  Ae  Protestants.  The  chan- 
cellor, however,  seems  to  have  stood  alone,  or 
Jttrfy  alone,  in  his  opposition ;  on  seeing  which 
y  gave  up  the  point,  and  consented  to  go  along 
Jith  his  colleagues ;  and  in  the  end,  after  short 
^bate,  the  Earl  of  Hertford  was  unanimously 
joBwnated  Protector  of  the  Realm  and  Governor  of 
the  king'B  person,  the  paramount  authority  implied 
m,  and  necessarily  conveyed  by,  these  high  titles 
^g,  however,  vainly  enough,  attempted  to  be 
™tBd  1^  die  condition  diat  he  should  not  do  any 
•ct  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  majority 

•  Be.Mem.U.lfi. 


of  the  executors.  Hie  chancellor  now  announced 
to  the  nobility  assembled  around  the  king  in  the 
Presence  Chamber  diat  all  the  executors  had 
agreed  '*  that  the  Earl  of  Hertford  should  be  go- 
vernor of  the  young  king  during  his  nonage." 
**  Whereupon  all  the  said  lords  made  answer  in 
one  voice,  that  there  was  none  so  meet  for  the 
same  in  flJl  the  realm  as  he ;  and  said  also  that 
they  were  well  content  withal.  Then  the  earl 
gave  them  hearty  thanks,  and  said  he  trusted  in 
God  so  to  use  himself  that  it  should  be  to  their 
contentation,  and  required  them  in  general  to  afford 
him  their  aid  and  help  in  the  right  of  the  realm ; 
Who  made  answer  all  in  one  voice,  that  they  would 
be  ready  at  all  times,  with  all  their  might  and 
power,  both  for  the  defence  of  the  realm  and  of  the 
king."*  The  king  then  returned  them  thanks, 
from  himself,  by  which  he  may  be  understood  to 
have  intimated  his  assent  to  what  the  executors 
had  done. 

Hertford  and  his  associates,  however,  had  a 
great  dieal  more  to  do  for  themselves  than  they  had 
yet  accomplished.  A  strange  clause  appeared  in 
Henry's  wUl,  requiring  them  to  make  good  all  that 
he  had  promised  in  any  manner  of  way;  and  it 
was  affirmed  that  he  had  reiterated  this  injunction 
verbally^  with' great  earnestness,  to  those  of  them 
who  were  in  attendance  upon  him  while  he  lay  on 
his  death-bed.  When  the  matter  came  to  be  in- 
quired into,  it  was  found  that  these  tmperformed 
engagements,  or  rather  intentions  (for  in  most  cases 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  amounted  to  promises), 
of  the  deceased  king,  nearly  all  regarded  certain 
additional  honours  and  other  good  things  which  he 
meant  to  bestow  upon  the  executors  themselves. 
Such  at  least  was  the  testimony  of  Paget,  Denny, 
and  Herbert,  to  whom  alone  it  appeared  that  he 
had  communicated  the  particulars.  Burnet  gives 
the  following  account : — ^  Paget  declared  that  when 
the  evidence  appeared  against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  his  son  tiie  Earl  of  Surrey,  the  king,  who  used 
to  talk  oft  in  private  with  him  alone,  told  him  that 
he  intended  to  bestow  their  lands  liberally ;  and 
since,  by  attainders  and  other  ways,  the  nobility 
were  much  decayed,  he  intended  to  create  some 
peers,  and  ordered  him  to  write  a  book  of  such  as 
he  thought  meetest."  Paget  then  proposed  that 
the  Earl  of  Hertford  should  be  made  a  duke,  and 
named,  besides,  a  number  of  other  persons  who 
should  be  ennobled  or  raised  to  a  higher  rank  in 
the  peerage.  He  *^  also  proposed  a  distribution  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  estate ;  but  the  king  liked 
it  not,  and  made  Mr.  Gates  bring  him  the  books 
of  that  estate,  which  being  done,  he  ordered  Paget 
*  to  tot  upon  the  Earl  of  Hertford '  (these  are  the 
words  of  his  deposition)  1000  marks;  on  the  Lord 
Lisle,  St.  John,  and  Russell)  200/.  a-year ;  to  the 
Lord  Wriothesley,  100/.;  and  for  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour,  300/.  a-year;  but  Paget  said  it  was  too 

litUe,  and  stood  long  arguing  it  with  him 

And  he,  putting  the  king  in  mind  of  Denny,  who 
had  been  oft  a  suitor  for  him,  but  he  had  never  yet 
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ia  lieu  of  tbat  obtained  anything  for  Denny;  the 
king  ordered  200/.  for  him  and  400  marks  for  Sir 
William  Herbert^  and  remembered  some  other  like- 
wise." Some  of  the  persons  that  were  mentioned 
for  promotion,  however,  on  being  spoken  to,  desired 
to  remain  in  their  present  ranks,  on  the  ground 
that  the  lands  the  kmg  proposed  to  give  were  not 
sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  honours  to  be 
conferred  on  them ;  and  other  circumstances  also 
induced  the  king  to  change  his  mind  as  to  some 
points.  At  last,  after  many  consultations,  the 
matter  was  finally  settled  as  follows :  **  The  Earl 
of  Hertford  to  be  Earl  Marshal  and  Loid  Trea- 
surer, and  to  be  Duke  of  Somerset,  Exeter,  or 
Hertford,  and  his  son  to  be  Earl  of  Wiltshire, 
with  800/.  a*yearof  land,  and  300/.  a-year  out  of 
the  next  bisluDp's  land  that  fell  void;  the  Earl  of 
Essex  to  be  Marquess  of  Essex;  the  Viscount 
Idsle  to  be  Earl  of  Coventry ;  the  Lord  Wriothes- 
ley  to  be  Earl  of  Winchester;  Sir  Thomas  Sey- 
mour to  be  a  baron  and  Lord  Admiral;  Sir 
Richard  Rich,  Sir  John  St.  Leger,  Sir  William 
Willoughby,  Sir  Edward  Sheffield,  and  Sir  Chris- 
topher Danby,  to  be  barons,  with  yearly  revenues 
to  them  and  several  other  x>er8ons.  And  having, 
at  the  suit  of  Sir  Edward  North,  promised  to  give 
the  Earl  of  Hertford  six  of  the  best  prebends  that 
should  fall  in  any  cathedral,  except  deaneries  and 
treasurerships,  at  his  (the  duke's)  suit,  he  (the 
l^ing)  agreed  that  a  deanery  and  a  treasurership 
should  be  instead  of  two  of  the  six  prebendaries." 
Paget's  testimony  was  confirmed  in  all  points  by 
Denny  and  Herbert,  who  said,  that  when  the 
secretary  left  the  chamber  the  king  had  told  them 
the  substance  of  ^what  had  passed  between  them, 
and  had  made  Denny  read  the  particulars  as  set 
down  in  writing.  "  Whereupon,"  it  is  added, 
''  Herbert  observed,  that  the  secretary  had  remem- 
bered all  but  himself;  to  which  the  king  answered 
he  should  not  forget  him ;  and  ordered  Denny  to 
write  400/.  a-year  for  him."  Thus  one  of  these 
disinterested  friends  was  always  at  hand,  at  the 
moment  of  need,  to  help  anotbier.  The  executors 
now  resolved  to  fulfil  their  late  master's  intentions, 
both,  as  Burnet  puts  it,  **  out  of  conscience  to  the 
king's  will,  and  for  their  own  honours" — that  is, 
we  must  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  the  honours  and 
profits  that  would  thereby  accrue  to  them.  They 
were  in  some  difficulty  about  finding  the  means  of 
paying  the  various  pecuniary  allowances,  being 
unwilling,  it  seems,  to  sell  the  royal  jewels  or  plate, 
or  otherwise  to  diminish  the  king's  treasure  or  re- 
venue, in  case  of  a  war  with  France  or  the  em- 
peror; but  they  eventually  found  a  resource  in 
the  sale  of  the  chantry  lands.  Most  of  the  new 
peerages  designed  by  Henry  were  conferred,  only 
m  most  cases  other  titles  were  chosen.  Essex  be- 
came Marquess  of  Northampton;  Lisle  Earl  of 
Warwick ; '  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton ;  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour  was  made  Baron  Seymour  of 
Sudley  and  Lord  High  Admiral;  Rich  beoime 
Baron  Rich;  Willoughby,  Baron  Willoughby; 
Sheffield,  Baron  Sheffield.    St  Leger  and  Danby 


declined  both  peerage  and  pension.  As  for  Hert- 
ford, he  **  grew,"  to  borrow  the  expression  of  his 
admirer,  Strype,  **  an  exceeding  great  man,  swell* 
ing  with  titles."  **  This,"  proceeds  the  historian, 
*'  was  his  style:  The  Most  Noble  and  Victorious 
Prince  Edward,  Duke  of  Somerset,  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford, Viscount  Beauchamp,  Iiord  Seymour,  Go- 
vernor of  the  person  of  the  King's  Majesty,  and 
Protector  of  all  his  Realms,  his  Lieutenant-general 
of  all  his  armies  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  Lord  High 
Treasurer,  and  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  C^ 
vemor  of  the  Isles  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  and 
Knight  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter." 
*'  Because  he  was  thiis  great,"  it  is  added,  how- 
ever, "  80  he  also  was  a  very  generous  and  good 
man,  and  a  sincere  favourer  of  the  gospel ;  he  was 
entirely  beloved  of  those  that  professed  i^  and  for 
the  most  part  by  the  populacy;  and,  therefore, 
was  commonly  called  The  Good  Duke^*  Burnet 
admits,  that  **  when  it  was  known  abroad  what 
a  distribution  of  honour  and  wealth  the  council  had 
resolved  on,  it  was  much  censured ;  many  saying 
that  it  was  not  enough  for  them  to  have  drained 
the  dead  king  of  all  his  treasure,  but  that  the  first 
step  of  their  proceedings  in  their  new  trust  was,  to 
provide  honours  and  estates  for  themselves;  where- 
as it  had  been  a  more  decent  way  for  them  to  have 
reserved  their  pretenskms  till  the  king  had  come  to 
be  of  age."  He  even  goes  the  length  of  insinu- 
ating that  there  was  muda  reason  for  doubting  the 
whole  story  of  Paget  and  his  fellow  deponents,  in- 
asmuch as  the  will  on  which  they  pretended  to 
found  it  bore  date  on  the  30th  of  December, 
whereas  their  account  appeared  to  imply  that  it 
was  not  drawn  up  till  nearly  a  month  later,  when 
Henry  was  on  his  death-bed.t 

The  ceremonies  of  burying  the  old,  and  crown- 
ing the  new  king,  were  Uie  first  affairs  that  occu- 
pied the  government.  King  Henry,  after  lying  in 
state  at  Whitehall  till  the  14th  of  February,  was 
removed  to  Sion  House,  and  thence  to  Windsor, 
where  he  was  interred  in  St.  George*s  Chapel,  on 
the  16th,  with  extraordinary  magnificence;  the 
solemnities  bdne  finished,  as  his  son  records,  by 
the  offices  of  the  household  and  others  breaking 
their  staves  and  **  hurling  them  into  the  grave." 
The  official  account  says  that  they  broke  them  '*  in 
shivers  upon  their  heads,  with  heavy  and  dolorous 
lamentation,"  and  **  threw  them  into  the  vault 
with  exceedii^  sorrow  and  heaviness,  not  without 
grievous  sighs  and  tears,  not  only  of  them,  but  of 
many  others,  as  well  of  the  meaner  sort  as  of  the 
nobility,  very  piteous  and  sorrowful  to  behold."^ 
But  it  is  the  business  of  the  heraldic  historians  on 
such  occasions  to  supply  the  necessary  quantity  of 
sighs  and  tears,  as  it  is  that  of  their  biethren  the 
undertakers  to  furnish  the  black  cloth  and  the 
plumes,  and  the  other  similar  ensigns  and  trap- 
pings of  woe.    Four  days  after  the  funeral   of 

•  Ec.M«n.lL9i. 
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thnt  he  had  been  anticipated  by  Burnet. 

X  See  the  acoount  printed  by  Strype  at  fftU  length,  in  Ec.  Mem. 
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Henry,  the  ooranation  of  his  son  took  place  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  a  manner  varied  in  some 
Rspects  from  the  ancient  form,  partly,  aa  it  was 
declared  in  the  order  or  program,  **  for  the  tedious 
length  of  the  same,  which  should  weary  and  be 
hartwme  peradventare  to  the  king's  majesty, 
being  yet  of  tender  age,  fully  to  endure  and  bide 
oat;  and  also  for  that  many  points  of  the  same 
vere  such  as  by  the  laws  of  the  realm  at  this  pre- 
lent  were  not  allowable."  The  most  material 
inoovation,  however,  was  in  the  commencing  cero- 
mony,  in  which,  instead  of  the  king,  as  heretofore, 
fint  taking  the  oath  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the 
realm,  and  being  then  presented  to  the  people, 
who  were  asked  by  the  archbishop  if  they  were 
willing  to  accept  him  and  obey  him  as  their  liege 
lord,  the  order  of  the  oath  and  the  presentation 
wtt  reversed — the  former  not  being  administered 
till  after  the  king  had  been  shown  by  the  arch- 
bishop, whose  address  to  the  people  also,  as  Burnet 
bas  observed,  was  couched  '*  in  such  terms  as 
should  demonstrate  he  was  no  elective  prince ;,  for 
he,  being  declared  the  rightful  and  undoubted  heir, 
both  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  they  were  de- 
sired to  give  their  good  wills  and  assents  to  the 
tame,  as  by  their  duty  of  allegiance  they  were 
bound  to  do."  As  usual,  a  general  pardon  for 
itate  offenders  was  proclaimed  on  this  occasion, 
ftom  which,  however,  were  excepted,  along  with 
a  few  other  names,  those  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  Cardinal  Pole. 

The  "  Good  Duke,"  with  all  his  eminence  of 
station  and  sounding  titles,  was  far  from  being  yet 
ntisfied  with  the  position  he  had  attained.  So  long 
as  the  chancellor  continued  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cO,  Somerset  must  have  felt  that  his  exercise  of 
rapreme  power  would  be  subject  to  a  constant 
check;  and  the  crafty  Southampton,  on  the  other 
band,  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  thrown 
ioto  despair,  or  any  thought  of  abandoning  his 
poat,  by  his  discomdture  in  their  first  trial  of 
strength.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
ttrried  away  and  absorbed  by  his  political  func- 
tioQs,  that  brought  about  his  roin.  **  Resolving," 
as  Burnet  says,  '*  to  give  himself  wholly  to  mat- 
ters of  state,"  in  order  that  he  might  have  time  to 
attend  the  daily  meetings  of  the  council,  on  the 
18di  of  February,  without  consulting  his  colleagues 
in  the  government,  he  put  the  great  seal  to  a  com- 
niaaion  in  the  king's  name,  empowering  four 
inaaters  of  his  court,  or  any  two  of  them,  to  hear 
all  manner  of  causes  in  his  absence,  and  giving  to 
tbeir  decrees  the  same  force  as  if  they  had  l)een 
pronounced  by  himself,  on  condition  only  that  they 
>hould  be  signed  by  him  before  their  enrolment 
lUs  act  of  imprudence  was  immediately  pounced 
ttpon  by  the  opposite  par^ ;  the  subject  was  Tt- 
^xnd  to  the  judges,  wno  declared  that  the  chan- 
cellor had  committed  an  offence  against  the  king 
vhich  was  punishable  at  common  law  with  the 
^  of  office,  and  fine  and  imprisonment  at  the 
lojal  pleasure.     Southampton,  after  an  attempt  to 
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maintain  the  legality  of  the  commission,  offered  to 
submit  to  have  it  revoked,  if  it  were  deemed 
ill^al;  but  these  terms  of  accommodation  were 
of  course  rejected;  and,  at  last,  on  the  6th  of 
Maroh,  the  council  resolved  that  the  great  seal 
should  be  taken  from  him,  and  that  he  should,  in 
the  mean  time,  be  confined  to  his  residence  at  £ly 
House,  and  be  fined  as  should  be  afterwards 
thought  fitting.  He  remained  a  prisoner  in  his 
own  house  for  nearly  four  months,  and  was  only 
then  discharged  after  he  had  entered  into  a  recog- 
nisance of  4000/.,  to  pay  whatever  fine  should  be 
imposed  upon  him.  ^'  Thus  fell  the  lord  chan- 
cellor," says  Burnet;  "and  in  him  the  Popish 
party  lost  their  chief  support,  and  the  protector 
his  most  emulous  rival."  The  council,  in  the  sen- 
tence they'passed  upon  him,  professed  to  be  swayed 
by  a  conscientious  consideration  of  "  his  abuses 
sundry  ways  in  his  office,  and  the  prejudice  that 
might  follow  by  the  seals  continuing  in  the  hands 
of  so  stout  and  arrogant  a  person;"  and  he  was 
undoubtedly  a  man  of  a  most  haughty  and  despotic 
temper;  but  still  the  troe  reason  of  his  deprivation 
was  discernible  enough  to  all  under  these  transpa- 
rent pretences.  Burnet  acknowledges  that  the 
proceedings  against  him  "  were  summary  and 
severe,  beyond  the  usage  of  the  privy  council,  and 
without  the  common  forms  of  legal  processes." 

The  next  measure  of  the  Protector  was  to  take 
into  his  own  hands  the  entire  power  of  the  execu- 
tive government.  A  week  after  the  ejection  of 
Southampton,  by  a  commission  running  in  the 
king's  name,  and  signed  by  himself  and  his 
friends  Cranmer,  St.  John,  Russell,  Northampton, 
Cheyney,  Paget,  and  Brown,  the  duke  was  declared 
Governor  of  the  king  and  Protector  of  the  kingdom, 
without  any  participation  on  the  part  of  the  council, 
which  was,  indeed,  dissolved^  by  the  members 
being  united  in  a  new  council  with  the  twelve  per- 
sons who  had  been  appointed  to  be  their  advisers 
by  Henry's  will,  and  the  whole  being  now  consti- 
tuted a  mere  council  of  advice,  the  protector  being 
at  the  same  time  empowered  to  add  to  their  num- 
bers to  any  extent  he  pleased.  In  other  words, 
Somerset  was  invested  with  the  whole  of  the  royal 
authority,  and,  in  everything  save  the  name,  made 
king  of  England. 

The  frame  of  the  government  at  home  being 
thus  settled,  the  attention  of  the  Protector  was  im- 
mediately called  to  foreign  affairs.  The  treaty  of 
Campes  (7th  June,  1546)  had,  as  already  related, 
both  established  peace  with  France  and  suspended 
active  hostilities  with  the  Scots,  although  Henry 
had  continued  to  keep  up  a  secret  intercourse  witn 
the  Protestants  in  Scotland,  as  the  ;  party  opposed 
to  the  govermnent  of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  and  had, 
afler  the  murder  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  openly  sent 
supplies  to  the  authors  of  that  atrocity,  whom 
Arran  was  in  vain  endeavouring  to  dislodge  from 
the  castle  of  St  Andrew's.  Henry,  on  his  death- 
bed, is  said  to  have  enjoined  the  lords  of  his  coun- 
cil that  they  should  leave  nothing  undone  to  bring 
about  the  marriage  between  his  son  and  the  infant 
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Queen  of  Scots,  on  which  he  had  bo  Btrongly  set 
his  heart ;  and  his  desire  no  doubt  was  that  they 
should  pursue  that  object,  as  he  himself  would 
have  done  had  he  lived,  either^  as  opportunity  and 
circumstances  might  seem  to  invite,  by  negotiation 
and  intrigue,  or  by  a  "  rougher  wooing."  Somer- 
set, accordingly,  now  adc&essed  a  letter  to  the 
Scottish  nobility,  strongly  urging  upon  them  the 
policy  as  well  as  the  obligation  of  fulfilling  "  the 
promises,  seals,  and  oaths,  which,  by  public  autho- 
rity, had  passed  for  concluding  this  marriage."* 
This  appeal,  however,  produced  little  effect  upon 
the  party  that  now  predominated  in  Scotland. 
They  dispatched  an  ambassador,  indeed,  to  the 
English  court ;  "  but  neither  was  anything  done," 
says  Hayward,  "neither  do  I  find  what  was  pro- 
pounded to  be  done."  In  fact,  immediately  after 
this,  hostilities  between  the  two  countries  recom* 
menced,  with  an  encounter  between  an  English 
vessel  called  the  Pansy,  commanded  by  Sir  Andrew 
Dudley,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  the 
Lion,  *•  a  principal  ship  of  Scotland,"  which  is 
said  to  have  made  the  attack,  but  was  in  the  end 
boarded  and  taken  by  her  enemy.  After  this 
"  many  such  small  actions  were  enterprised  daily, 
which  were  but  scattering  drops  of  the  great  tem- 
pest which  did  ensue."t 

Both  countries  were  already  making  prepara- 
tions for  a  war  on  a  greater  scale,  when  an  event 
happened  that  materially  affected  their  position 
towards  each  other.  Francis  I.  died  at  Rambou- 
illet  on  the  31st  of  March ;  thus  surviving  by  little 
more  than  two  months  the  King  of  England,  with 
whom  he  had  been  so  constantly  connected,  either 
as  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
He  had  for  some  time  suffered  much  from  depres- 
sion of  spirits  as  well  as  from  bodily  disease,  and 
it  is  said  that  he  had  become  impressed  with  a 
belief  that  Henry's  life  and  his  own  were  fated 
to  terminate  in  the  same  year.  Since  the  accession 
of  Edward,  however,  arraneements  had  been  made 
for  having  the  late  alliance  between  the  two  crowns 
renewed ;  and  the  treaty  had,  in  fact,  been  con- 
cluded at  London,  and  wanted  only  to  be  formally 
ratified  by  Francis  at  the  time  of  his  d.eath.  That 
heaviest  blow,  as  it  was  considered  at  the  moment, 
that  could  have  befallen  the  Protestant  cause  on 
the  continent,  enabling  the  emperor,  as  it  did,  to 
carry  everything  before  him  for  a  time  both  in 
Germany  and  in  Italy,  soon  appeared  likely  to  be 
no  less  disastrous  to  the  same  interest  in  Scotland. 
Henry  II.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Francis,  pre- 
served for  a  little  while  a  show  of  amicable  inter- 
course with  England ;  but  it  was  sufficiently  evi- 
dent from  the  first  what  course  he  was  about  to 
take.  Under  the  control  of , the  Duke  of  Guise 
and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain,  the  brothers  of  the 
queen-dowager  of  Scotland,  who  now,  along  with 
Arran,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party  and 
of  the  established  government  in  that  country,  the 
politics  of  the  new  king  of  France  immediately 
evinced  a  complete  return  to  the  old  system  of  a 

See  an  abitnct  of  the  letter  in  Hayward,  278. 
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close  alliance  widi  the  Scots,  as  affording  the  most 
effective  means  of  annoying  and  embarrassing 
England.    When  the  treaty  of  London  was  pie* 
sented  to  Henry,  he  refused  to  sign  it ;  and  soon 
after  he  openly  took  part  in  the  war  on  the  side  of 
the  Scottish  government  by  sending  a  fleet  of  six- 
teen galleys,  under  the  command  of  Leo  Strozzi, 
Prior  of  Capua,  to  assist  the  r^ent  in  reducing 
the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's.    Arran,  after  lying  for 
five  months  before  this  fortress^  had  made  a  truce 
with  the  garrison  in  February;  and  when  the 
French  galleys  arrived,  in  the  end  of  June,  he  was 
engaged  on  a  plundering  expedition  beyond  the 
western  marches,  from  which,  however,  he  hast- 
ened home,  bringing  with  him,  according  to  the 
Scottish  historians,  a  great  booty,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  that  the  foreign  auxiliaries  had  made  their 
appearance.     Meanwhile,  the  holders  of  the  castle 
in  the  beginning  of  March  had  concluded  two 
treaties  with  the  English  protector,  by  which  they 
bound  themselves  by  every  means  in  their  power 
to  procure  the  marriage  of  the  infant  Queen  of 
Scotland  with  King  Edward,  and  engaged  to  give 
their  best  aid  to  an  English  army  which  should  be 
forthwith  sent  to  Scotland  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  queen.     It  was  also  stipulated  that  as  soon  as 
that  object  should  be  effected  they  should  deliver 
the  castle  to  the  commissioners  of  the  English 
king ;  and  that,  in  any  circumstances,  they  should 
never  surrender  it,  during  the  queen's  minority,  to 
any  Scotsman  without  a  licence  in  writing  ftom 
Edward  and  the  protector.     But  the  force  that 
was  now  brought  against  them  soon  put  an  end  to 
all  hope  of  their  continuing  to  hold  out.     A  block- 
ade by  sea,  cutting  off  their  usual  supplies,  was 
now  added  to  a  much  more  skilful  and  effective 
bombardment  from  the  land  than  Arran's  Scottish 
engineers  had  been  able  to  direct  against  them  in 
the  former  siege ;  cannons  were  planted  both  on 
the  ground  and  on  the  steeples  of  tlie  Abbey 
Church  and  St.  Salvator's  College  ;  at  last,  on  the 
29th  of  July,  a  great  breach  was  made,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  besieged,  among  whom,  to  add 
to  their    other   straits  and  sufferings,    a   pesti* 
lential  sickness  had  for  some  time  been  making 
considerable  ravages,    agreed   to    capitulate    on 
condition  only  that  their  lives  should  be  spared, 
and  that   they  should  be  conveyed  to   France. 
The  surrender  was  made  to  the  captain  of  the 
French  fleet,  who  immediately,  says  an  old  writer, 
"  sent  his  men  to  receive  the  prisoners,  and  make 
spoil  of  all  that  was  in  the  house.     They  found  of 
victuals  great  store,  wherewith  they  furnished  the 
galleys ;  but  the  cardinal's  treasure  and  household 
stuff,  which  was  very  precious,  pleased  them  better. 
All  this,  with  the  wealth  the  defendants  had  (for 
they  had  brought  all  their  substance  thither),  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French."*    Arran,  however, 
recovered  his  eldest  son,  whom  the  murderers  of 
the  cardinal  had  found  in  the  castle,  and  whom 
they  had  detained  in  captivity  during  the  fourteen 
months  they  had  held  the  place.    Among  the  pri- 
soners carried  to  France  was  the  famous  John 
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Knox,  who  had  joined  Nonnan  Leslie  and  his 
oompaniona  after  the  truce  made  with  Arran  in  the 
preceding  February,  The  Castle  of  St  Andrew's 
was  demolished  by  order  of  the  Scottish  privy 
council,  according  to  a  popular  notion,  in  obedience 
to  a  rule  or  principle  of  the  canon  law,  which 
lequiied  Uiat  any  building  in  which  a  cardinal  had 
been  slain  should  be  razed  to  the  ground,  but  in 
reality,  perhaps,  only  to  prevent  the  chance  of  its 
being  taken  possession  of  and  fortified  by  the 
EDgUsh.*    It  has  ever  since  remained  a  ruin. 

The  English  protector,  however,  had  been  for 
some  time  busy  collecting  an  army  for  the  in- 
Tssion  of  Scotland;  and  by  the  end  of  August 
he  was  ready  to  set  out  for  the  north  at  the 
head  of  a  well-appointed  force,  which  appears 
to  have  amounted  to  above  [twenty  thousand  men, 
of  whom  six  thousand  were  cavalry ;  a  fleet  of 
sixty-five  vessels,  of  which  thirty-five  were  ships 
of  war,  and  the  remainder  laden  with  ammunition 
and  victuals,  bebg  equipped  to  accompany  the 
expedition,  under  &e  command  of  the  Lord  Clin- 
toa  A  journal  of  this  invasion  of  Scotland  is 
extant,  written  by  a  person  who  served  in  the  pro- 
tector's army,  which  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
minutely  curious  records  of  that  age,  but  one  of 
the  most  vivid  pictures  of  the  realities  of  war  ever 
drawn.!  "The  author,  W.  Patten,  was  conjoint 
judge-marshal  of  the  army  along  with  the  i^er- 
wards  celebrated  William  Cecil,  and  his  work  is 
dedicated  to  Paget,  whom  he  styles  ''his  most 
benign  fautor  and  patron."  He  is,  of  course,  a 
professed  worshipper  of  his  grace  of  Somerset, 
upon  whom  he  heaps  his  laudation  throughout 
with  unbounded  prodigality.  "  Victory,"  he  says 
in  one  place,  **  to  his  grace  seems  no  less  common 
and  appiopred  than  heat  to  the  fire  or  shadow  to 
the  body,"  Yet,  allowance  being  made  for  some 
courtly  embellishment  into  which  he  may  occa- 
iionally  run,  he  evidently,  in  the  main,  sets  down 
what  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes,  and  he  tells  his 
story  with  a  hearty  gossiping  relish  that  of  itself 
betokens  a  keen  and  quicksighted  observer.  We 
should  guess,  firom  his  general  style  of  description, 
that  the  business  in  which  he  found  himself  was 
mostly  new  to  him,  and  that  this  Scottish  expe- 
dition was  his  first  campaign;  but  this  by  no 
means  detracts  from  the  naiveti  and  life-like  e£fect 
of  his  more  animated  sketches,  or  the  interest,  at 

*  The  ral*  of  Um  ranon  law  ia  •tated  u  the  only  nason  of  the 
4«B«litioa  hj  Burnet  (Hiit.  Ret),  whom  Robertson  (Hut.  Scot.) 
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iuadt  of  the  BncUsh.  Dr.  Ltngard.  a  good  authority  in  such 
■•tien.  hae  not  thongitt  the  mippoead  law  worth  noticing,  and 
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w  the  •ifQo^nolda  in  the  country,  ahonld  have  been  demolished  out 
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least  for  us  in  the  present  day,  of  the  numerous 
minute  details  into  which  he  enters.  He  wrote  his 
account,  he  tells  us,  to  satisfy  the  universal  curiosity 
that  appeared  to  he  felt  on  the  subject  of  it.  *^  In 
every  company,  and  at  every  table,"  he  says, 
^*  where  it  hath  been  my  hap  to  be  since  my 
coming  home,  the  whole  communication  was  in  a 
manner  nought  else  but  of  this  expedition  and 
war  in  Scotland." 

The  army  having  been  collected  at  Newcastle, 
the  protector  rode  thither  from  London,  and  was 
met  six  miles  from  the  town  on  Saturday,  the  27th 
of  August,  by  Warwick,  the  lord-lieutenant,  and 
Sadler,  the  master-treasurer,  who  had  already  been 
there  for  three  or  four  days,   and  by  "all  the 
nobles,  knights,  and  captains  of  the  army  on  horse- 
back attending  upon  them."    The  next  day  a 
muster  of  the  whole  force  was  held  in  the  fields  to 
the  north-east  of   the  town ;    and  on  Monday, 
the  29th,  they  set  forward  for  Ihe  borders.    Reach- 
ing Berwick  on  Friday,  the  2Dd  of  September,  they 
found  there  Lord  Clinton  with  the  fleet,  which  im- 
mediately put  to  sea,  while  the  army  rested  a  day, 
and  then,  on  the  Sunday,  set  forwaid  on  its  march 
close  along  the  shore.     Having  made  their  way, 
on  the  5th,  across  the  deep  glen  or  valley  of  the 
Peaths,  or  the  Pease  (as  it  is  commonly  pro* 
nounced),  at  Cockbumspath, — ^now  spanned  by  a 
bridge  from  which  the  traveller  looks  down  upon 
the  stream  flowing  through  the  chasm  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  below, — the  invaders  began  the  work 
of  war  by  sitting  down  before  Dunglass  Castle,  a 
hold  belonging  to  Sir  George  Douglas,  and  sum- 
moning it  to  surrender.     The  captain,  Matthew 
Hume,  the  son  of  a  brother  of  Lord  Hume,  made 
no  vain  show  of  resistance,  but  soon  came  forth, 
**and  brought  with  him,"   says  our  journalist, 
"  his  band  to  my  lord's  grace,   which  was  of 
twenty  one  sober  (poor)  soldiers,  all  so  apparelled 
and  appointed  that,  so  Grod  help  me  (I  will  say  it 
for  no  praise),  I  never  saw  such  a  bunch  of  beggars 
come  out  of  one  house  together  in  my  life."     Six 
of  the  most  decent  of  these  scarecrows  were  de- 
tained ;  the  rest  were  allowed  "  to  gea  their  gate," 
— that  is,  to  go  their  way, — ^with  an  admonition 
that  they  would  be  hanged  the  next  time  they 
were  caught.     Patten  chanced  to  be  one  of  the 
party  that  went  to  rifle  the  castle.     "  The  spoil," 
he  says,  '*  was  not  rich,  sure ;  but  of  white  bread, 
oaten  cakes,  and  Scottish  ale,  whereof  was  indif- 
ferent good  store,  and  soon  bestowed  among  my 
lord's  soldiers  accordingly.     As  for  swords,  buck- 
lers, pikes,  pots,  pans,  yam,  linen,  hemp,  and 
heaps  of  such  baggage  beside,  were  scant  stoopt 
for,  and  very  liberally  let  alone ;  but  yet  sure  it 
would  have  rued  any  good  housewife^s  heart  to 
have  beholden  the  great  unmerciful  murder  that 
our  men  made  of  the  brood  geese  and  good  laying 
hens  that  were  slain  there  that  day,  which  the 
wives  of  the  town  had  penned  up  in  holes  in  the 
stables  and  cellars  of  the  castle  ere  we  came.'* 
The  castle, was  afterwards  blown  up  with  gun- 
powder, as  were  also  Thornton  and  Anderwick, 
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two  other  peels  or  strongliolds  belonging  to  Lord 
Hume,  on  the  following  day. 

The  ships  had  already  been  seen  '^  fair  sailing" 
into  the  Frith  of  Forth,  somewhere  on  the  southern 
coast  of  which  great  arm  of  the  sea  the  Scottish 
army  was  expected  to  be  found  barring  the  way  to 
the  capital.  Meanwhile  the  invading  force  conti- 
nued its  march  close  to  the  German  ocean,  and, 
passing  within  a  gunshot  of  Dunbar,  encamped  for 
the  night  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tantallon  castle. 
Here  they  received  the  first  certain  intelligence  of 
the  position  of  the  enemy.  The  next  day,  Wednes- 
day, the  Ith,  turning  to  the  west,  they  crossed  the 
small  river  Lynn,  the  horse  taking  the  water,  the 
infantry  passing  over  by  Linton  bridge.  A  num- 
ber of  Scottish  prickers,  or  horse,  were  now  seen 
on  a  rising  ground  not  far  from  Hailes  castle,  be- 
longing to  £arl  Bothwell,  some  of  whom  appeared 
to  be  making  towards  the  river,  with  the  intention 
probably  of  picking  up  stragglers  or  attacking  the 
rear  of  the  English  cavalry,  whom  a  sudden  mist 
had  enveloped  while  they  were  yet  crossing  the 
water.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  immediately  dashed 
forward,  followed  only  by  some  ten  or  twelve 
troopers,  to  intercept  this  attack ;  but  he  had  nearly 
paid  dear  for  his  temerity,  for  he  soon  found  him- 
self confronted  and  almost  surrounded  by  a  force 
much  more  considerable  than  he  had  looked  for, 
and  was  all  but  taken  prisoner.  He  maintained 
the  fight  valiantly,  however,  and  kept  his  assailants 
at  bay,  till  the  sight  of  succour  coming  up  to  him 
from  the  army  alarmed  them  and  made  them  turn 
their  backs. 

A  communication  was  now  established  with  the 
fleet,  which  lay  over  against  Leith ;  and,  the  lord 
admiral  having  come  on  shore,  it  was  arranged  that 
the  ships  of  war  should,  fall  down  the  Frith,  and 
take  their  stations  opposite  to  the  town  of  Mussel- 
burgh, near  to  which  the  army  lay.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day,  Friday,  the  8th,  the  English 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salt  Preston, 
now  called  Prestonpans. 

The  two  armies  were  now  separated  by  a  dis- 
tance of  little  more  than  two  miles,  and  each  camp 
was  to  be  seen  from  the  high  grounds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  other.  Both  had  the  sea  to  the  north, 
while  on  the  south,  and  about  midway  between 
them,  rose,  facing  the  west,  the  eminence  called  Fal- 
side,  or  Fawside  Brae,  the  termination  of  an  incon- 
siderable range  of  hills  extending  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  sea.  Upon  this  elevation,  which 
was  surmounted  by  **  a  sorry  castle,  and  half  a  score 
houses  of  like  worthiness  by  it,'*  all  the  morning  of 
Saturday,  the  9th,  the  Scottish  horsemen  were  seen 
**  prankmg  "  up  and  down ;  but  in  the  afUmoon  a 
party  of  English  cavalry,  having  set  out  to  attack 
them,  succeeded  in  compelling  them  to  retire, 
though  not  till  after  a  sharp  skirmish,  in  which 
several  persons  were  slain  and  taken  prisoners  on 
both  sides ;  among  others  the  son  and  heir  of  Lord 
Hume  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  that 
Lord  himself,  though  he  escaped,  was  severdy  hurt, 
and  put  Iiors  de  conAat  by  a  fsJl  from  his  horse. 


After  this  affair,  Somerset,  Warwick,  and  others  of 
the  captains,  attended  by  a  guard,  which  Patten 
calls  a  small  oue,  but  which  afterwards  turns  out 
to  have  consisted  of  three  hundred  horse,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  hill  to  take  a  view  of  the  Scottish 
camp.  -There,  on  the  lower  ground  between  them 
and  the  declining  sun,  glittered  the  white  tents  of 
Arran's  numerous  host,  disposed  in  four  long  rows 
running  from  east  to  west  and  about  an  arrow-shot 
asunder,   ''  not  unlike  to  four  great  ridges  of  ripe 
barley."     Ripe,  indeed,  it  might  have  been  added, 
was  the  living  harvest  for  the  sickle  I    The  posi- 
tion of  the  Scots,  however,  was  a  very  strong  one : 
the  sea,  as  already  mentioned,  skirted  them  to  the 
north;  a  great  marsh  covered  their  opposite  or 
right  flank ;  while  their  front  was  strongly  defended 
by  the  river  £sk  flowing  northward  into  the  sea, 
with  no  great  volume  of  water,  indeed,  but  yet  with 
banks  so  steep  and  rugged  as  almost  to  defy  the 
approach  of  an  enemy.    The  ancient  bridge  over 
this  river  they  had  taken  possession  of  and  '^  kept 
well  warded  with  ordnance ;"  it  stood  within  twelve 
score  paces  of  the  sea ;  and  in  front  of  the  bridge, 
on  the  narrow  space  of  ground  between  it  and  the 
sea,  they  had  also  planted  two  field-pieces,  and  sta- 
tioned some  hackbutters,  or  musquete^^,  under  a 
turf  wall.     Between  Fawside  Brae  and  the  Esk 
stood  another  little  insulated  eminence,  crowned  by 
the  parish-church  of  St.  MichaeVs  of  Inveresk.   To 
this,  which  was  within  two  arrow-shots  of  the  Scot- 
tish camp,  Somerset  and  his  companions  advanced 
for  the  purpose  of  better  reconnoitring ;  and,  al- 
though many  shots  were  fired  at  them,  they  got  back 
without  other  casualty  than  the  loss  of  a  horse, 
which  was  killed  under  one  of  the  men.     On  their 
return  they  were  overtaken  by  a  herald  and  a  trum- 
peter, the  former  of  whom  professed  to  come  from 
Arran  with  a  proffer  of  honest  conditions  of  peace, 
while  the  latter  brought  a  personal  challenge  from 
his  master,  the  liord  Huntley,  to  Somerset,  whom 
the  Scottish  earl  asked  to  fight  him,  either  singly, 
or  with  ten  or  twenty  more  on  each  side,  and  so  to 
decide  the  contest  without  further  effusion  of  blood, 
after  the  fashion  of   the  proposal  made  by  the 
Douglas  to  Percy  in  the  old  ballad  of  Chevy 
Chase.    The  protector,  however,  as  might  have 
been,  and  no  doubt  was  expected,  declined  both 
propositions :   to  the  herald  he  answered  that  he 
desired  no  peace  but  such  as  he  should  win  by  his 
sword ;  "  And  thou  trumpet,"  he  proceeded,  ad- 
dressing the  other,  **  say  to  thy  master,  he  seemeth 
to  lack  wit  to  make  this  challenge  to  me,  beii^  of 
such  estate  by  the  sufferance  of  God  as  to  have  so 
weighty  a  charge  of  so  precious  a  jewel,  the  govern- 
ance of  a  king's  person,  and  then  the  protection  of 
all  his  realms."     Warwick  eagerly  expressed  his 
wish  to  be  allowed  to  accept  Huntley  s  challenge,and 
offered  the  trumpeter  a  hundred  crowns  if  he  should 
bring  him  back  a  favourable  answer  from  his  mas- 
ter; but  Somerset  would  not  allow  this;  '*  If  they 
will  meet  us,"  said  he,  "  in  the  field,  they  shall  be 
satisfied  with  fighting  enough." 
It  was  now  resolved  to  occupy  the  hill  on  which . 
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stood  St  MicliaePfl  church,  and  for  that  purpose 
on  the  fbllowmg  morning,  that  of  Saturday,  the 
10th— long  popularly  rememhered  in  Scotland  as 
the  Black  Sahirdai^ — ^the  army  was  put  in  motion 
by  eight  o'clock.  Upon  coming  in  sight  of  the 
groood,  they  were  greatly  amazed  to  find  that  the 
Scab  had  crossed  &e  river,  and  were  there  hefore 
them ;  for  that  Arran  would  have  quitted  the  ad- 
vantigeoas  position  he  held,  and  have  thus  left  all 
his  itroDg  natural  defences  hehind  his  back,  was 
the  last  thought  that  could  have  entered  their  heads. 
Patten  isaerts,  and  his  statement  seems  probable 
enough,  that  nobody  when  they  set  out  on  their 
much  in  the  morning,  had  any  notion  they  would 
measare  swords  with  the  enemy  that  day.  It 
shoaJd  appear,  however,  that  the  Scots  were  afraid 
of  their  invaders  moving  away  and  escaping  them, 
and  that  their  intention  was,  if  they  had  not  been 
thus  encountered  in  the  intermediate  space,  to  have 
attacked  Somerset  in  his  camp.  When  they  saw 
the  English  approaching,  they  advanced  at  a  round 
pice ;  but  their  course  was  immediately  checked 
bra  discharge  of  artillery  from  the  admntiPs  gal- 
lev,  which  was  so  effective  as  to  kill  between  twenty 
ind  thirty  of  them,  their  line  of  march,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  situation  of  the  bridge  by  which  they 
had  passed  over,  being  close  upon  the  sea.  This 
kliogbter.  Patten  affirms,  so  scared  a  body  of  four 
thousand  Irish  (that  is.  Highland)  archers  brought 
hy  the  Earl  of  Ai^le,  "  that  whereas,  it  was  said, 
they  should  have  been  a  wing  to  the  foreward  (van- 
ewd),  they  could  never  after  be  made  to  come 
forward."  The  whole  advancing  host  now  moved 
my  to  the  right  with  the  object  of  gaining  Faw- 
«de  Brae;  but  the  English  were  before  them  here, 
and  succeeded  not  only  in  occupying  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  but  in  planting  several  field-pieces  upon 
itisammit,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  fire  over  the 
heads  of  the  men  below.  For  this  they  were  in- 
<lcbted  principally  to  their  great  superiority  in 
c^vtliy.  As  for  the  Scots,  Patten  notices  it  as  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  ^*  in  all  this  enter- 
prise they  used  for  haste  so  little  the  help  of  horse, 
^t  diey  plucked  forth  their  ordnance  by  draught 
of  men.'*  He  proceeds  to  give  a  curious  account 
(^  their  manner  of  fighting  in  general,  which  is  too 
in^portant  a  part  of  his  description  of  the  battle  to 
^  omitted,  although  from  having  been  quoted  in 
^"ffrtti  modem  historical  and  antiquarian  works, 
^  viH  be  familiar  to  many  readers  to  whom  the 
len  of  the  narrative  is  new.  "  Hackbutters  have 
they  few  or  none,  and  appoint  their  fight  most 
commonly  always  afoot.  They  come  to  the  field 
*ell  furnished  all  with  jack  and  skull,  dagger, 
^Uer,  and  swords,  all  notably  broad  and  thin,  of 
noeeding  good  temper,  and  universally  so  made  to 
tlice,  that,  as  I  never  saw  none  so  good,  so  think  I 
u  hird  to  devise  the  better :  hereto  every  man  his 
PjJ^  wd  a  great  kercher  wrapped  twice  or  thrice 
wit  his  neck,  not  for  cold,  but  for  cutting.  In 
«^ir  array  toward  the  joining  with  the  enemy,  they 
chng  and  thrust  so  near  in  the  fore-rank,  shoulder 
to  shoulder  together,  with  their  pikes  in  both  hands 


straight  afore  them,  and  their  followers  in  that  order 
so  hard  at  their  backs,  laying  their  pikes  over  their 
foregoers'  shoulders,  that  if  they  do  assail  undis- 
severed,  no  force  can  well  withstand  them.  Stand- 
ing at  defence,  they  thrust  shoulders  likewise  so 
nigh  together,  the  fore-ranks  well  nigh  to  kneeling 
stoop  low  before  for  their  fellows  behind,  holding 
their  pikes  in  both  hands,  and  therewith  in  their 
left  their  bucklers,  the  one  end  of  the  pike  against 
their  right  foot,  the  other  against  the  enemy  breast 
high,  their  followers  crossing  their  pike  points  with 
their  foreward,  and  thus  each  with  other  so  nigh 
as  place  and  space  will  suffer,  that  as  easily  shall 
a  bare  finger  pierce  through  the  skin  of  an  angry 
hedgehog,  as  any  encounter  the  front  of  their  pikes." 

When  they  saw  the  English  in  possession  of  the 
hill-side,  the  Scots  suddenly  stopped,  in  a  fallow 
field,  where  a  great  ditch  or  slough  still  divided 
them  from  the  enemy.  Undeterred  by  this  obsta- 
cle, however,  the  Lord  Gray  proceeded  to  attack 
them,  and,  though  many  of  his  men  stuck  in  the 
slough,  and  they  were  also  impeded  by  the  cross 
ridges  of  the  ploughed  field,  he  dashed  on  and  made 
his  way  up  to  the  Scots,  who  stood  still  to  receive 
the  attack,  only  when  their  assailants  were  near 
upon  them,  "  striking  their  pike-points,  and  crying 
*  Come  here,  louns  (rascals),  come  here,  tykes 
(dogs),  come  here,  heretics,*  and  such  like."  It  is 
affirmed  that  the  left  wing  of  the  Scots  was  at  first 
compelled  to  give  way;  but  this  seems  to  have 
been  only  for  a  moment;  the  English  soon  turned 
round  in  a  body  to  regain  the  hill :  ^  some  of  the 
number,"  says  our  author,  *•  to  confess  the  truth, 
making  a  hasty  temerarious  flight."  The  flight, 
in  fact,  seems  to  have  been  general,  in  so  far  as 
the  common  troopers  were  concerned;  the  gentle- 
men alone  for  a  few  moments  tried  to  make  a 
stand ;  in  the  vain  attempt  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
six  of  them  were  slain ;  Lord  Gray  himself  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  mouth;  and  the  Scots 
rushing  up  to  the  royal  standard  actually  got  hold 
of  it,  and  in  the  struggle  succeeded  in  carrying 
away  a  part  of  the  staff. 

Patten's  description  of  what  he  calls  **  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  war,"  up  to  this  time,  bears  vivid 
traces  of  the  alarm  and  confusion  in  which  he  and 
his  countrymen  found  themselves.  "  Herewith," 
he  says,  **  waxed  it  very  hot  on  both  sides,  with 
pitiful  cries,  horrible  war,  and  terrible  thundering 
of  guns  beside ;  the  day  darkened  above  head  with 
smoke  of  shot;  the  sight  and  appearance  of  the 
enemy  even  at  hand  before,  the  danger  of  death  on 
every  side  else ;  the  bullets,  pellets,  and  arrows 
flying  each  where  so  thick,  and  so  uncertainly 
lighting,  that  no  where  was  there  any  surety  of 
sidiety,  every  man  strucken  with  a  dreadful  fear, 
not  so  much  perchance  of  death  as  of  hurt,  which 
things,  though  they  were  but  certain  to  some,  yet 
doubted  of  all,  assured  cruelly  at  the  enemies* 
hands  without  hope  of  mercy,  death  to  fly  and 
danger  to  fight."  "  The  whole  fiice  of  the  field," 
he  goes  on  to  say,  at  this  moment,  was  ^*  both  to  the 
eye  and  the  ear  so  heavy,  so  deadly,  lamentable, 
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furious,  outrageous,  terribly  oonfuse,  and  so  quite 
against  the  quiet  nature  of  man,"  that  if  ^*  the 
regard  of  their  honour  and  fame"  to  the  nobility, 
"  3ie  estimation  of  their  worship  and  honesty"  to 
the  knights  and  captains,  ''  and  generally  to  us  all 
the  natural  motion  of  bounden  duty,  our  own 
safety,  hope  of  victory,  and  the  favour  of  God  that 
we  trusted  we  had  for  the  equity  of  our  quarrel, 
had  not  been  a  more  vehement  cause  of  courage, 
than  the  danger  of  death  was  cause  of  fear,  the 
very  horror  of  the  thing  had  been  apt  to  make 
any  man  to  forget  both  prowess  and  policy." 

Another  old  £nglish  historian  admits  that 
^*  albeit  encounters  between  horsemen  on  the 
one  side  and  foot  on  the  other,  are  seldom  with 
the  extremity  of  danger,  because  as  horsemen 
can  hardly  break  a  Imttail  on  foot,  so  men  on 
foot  cannot  possibly  chase  horsemen;  yet  here- 
upon so  great  was  the  tumult  and  fear  among 
the  English,  that  had  not  the  commanders  been 
men  both  of  approved  eourage  and  skill,  or  haply 
had  the  Scots  been  well  furnished  with  men  at 
arms,  the  army  had  that  day  been  utterly  undone.* 
Warwick,  in  particular,  exerted  himself  in  restoring 
the  self-possession  of  the  men,  assuring  them  that 
if  they  would  only  follow  their  officers,  the  day 
was  still  their  own.  It  was  now  seen  that  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  Scots  had  involved  an  inconsidera- 
ble part  of  their  force  almost  within  a  complete 
iuclosure  of  their  enemies ;  on  which,  we  proceeded, 
says  Patten,  "  to  compass  them  in  that  they  should 
no  way  escape  us, — ^the  which  by  our  power  and 
number  we  were  as  well  able  to  do  as  a  spinner's 
web  to  catch  a  swarm  of  bees.'*  The  requisite 
dispositions  were  forthwith  made  by  the  several 
officers  with  great  skill  and  effect.  '*  The  master 
of  the  ordnance,'*  continues  the  narrative,  **  to 
their  great  annoyance  did  gall  them  with  hail  shot  and 
ether  out  of  the  great  ordnance  directly  from  the 
hill-top,  and  certain  other  gunners  with  their  pieces 
aflank  from  our  rear-ward,  most  of  our  artillery 
and  marine  engines  there  wholly  with  great  puis- 
sance and  vehemency  occupied  thus  about  them. 
Herewith  the  full  sight  of  our  footmen,  all  sha- 
dowed from  them  before  by  our  horsemen  and 
dust  raised,  whom  then  they  were  ware  in  such 
order  to  be  so  near  upon  them.  And  to  this  the 
perfect  array  of  our  horsemen  again  coming  cou- 
rageously to  set  on  them  afresh . ' '  The  tide  and  cur- 
rent of  the  '*  heady  fight' '  were  in  a  moment  turned. 
The  Scots,  staggered  and  bewildered,  first  fell 
back,  and  then  began  to  take  to  flight  Arran 
himself,  their  general,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  put  spurs  to  his  horse — after  him  Angus ; 
then  the  Highland  archers,  who  had  never  yet 
been  engaged,  fled  in  a  body.  "  Therewith  then 
turned  all  the  whole  rout,  cast  down  their  weapons, 
ran  out  of  their  wards,  off  with  their  jacks,  and 
with  all  that  ever  they  might,  betook  them  to  the 
race  that  their  governor  began.  Our  men  had 
found  them  at  the  first  (as  what  could  escape  so 
many  thousand  eyes),  and  sharply  and  quickly, 

*  Haywaxd* 


with  an  universal  outcry,  They  fly !  they  fly !  pur- 
sued after  in  chase  amain;  and  thereto  so  eagerly 
and  with  such  fierceness,  that  they  overtook  many, 
and  spared,  indeed,  but  few.  •  •  «  .  But  when 
they  were  once  turned,  it  was  a  wonder,  indeed,  to 
see  how  soon,  and  in  how  sundry  sorts  they  were 
scattered  ;  the  place  they  stood  on,  like  a  wood  of 
staves  strewed  on  the  ground  as  rushes  in  a  cham- 
ber, impassable  (they  lay  so  thick)  for  either  horse 
or  man.  Here,  at  die  first,  had  they  let  fall  all 
their  pikes;  after  that,  every  where  scattered 
swords,  bucklers,  daggers,  jacks,  and  all  things 
else  that  either  was  of  any  weight,  oar  might  be 
any  let  to  their  course."  The  torrent  chiefly 
rolled  itself  along  three  great  lines :— one  multi- 
tude took  the  way  by  the  sands  to  Leith ;  ano- 
ther made  for  Edinburgh,  either  by  the  high  road« 
or  through  the  inclosed  ground  celled  the  King's 
Park ;  a  third,  and  that  the  most  numerous,  sought 
Dalkeith,  by  crossing  a  marsh,  through  which  the 
English  horse  found  it  difficult  to  pursue  them. 
What  follows  is  horribly  graphic: — "Sundry 
shifts,  some  shrewd,  some  sorry,  made  they  in 
their  running ;  divers  of  them,  in  their  courses,  as 
they  were  ware  they  were  pursued  but  of  one, 
would  suddenly  start  back  and  lash  at  the  legs  of 
the  horse,  or  foin  him  in  the  belly,  and  sometime 
did  they  reach  at  the  rider  also ;  whereby  Clement 
Paston  in  the  arms,  and  divers  other  otherwise,  in 
this  chase  were  hurt  Some  other  lay  flat  in  a 
furrow  as  though  they  were  dead,  thereby  past  bye 
of  our  men  untouched ;  as  I  heard  say  the  Earl  of 
Angus  confessed  he  couched  till  his  horse  hap- 
pened to  be  brought  him.  Other  some  to  stay  in 
the  river  lowering  down  his  body,  his  head  under 
the  root  of  a  willow  tree,  with  scarce  his  nose  above 
water  for  breath.  A  shift,  but  no  succour,  it  was 
to  many  that  had  their  skulls  on,  at  the  stroke  of 
the  follower,  to  shrink  with  their  heads  into  their 
shoulders,  like  a  tortoise  into  his  shell.  Others, 
again,  for  their  more  lightness,  cast  away  shoes 
and  doublets,  and  ran  in  their  shirts ;  and  some 
also  seen  in  this  race  all  breathless  to  fall  flat 

down,  and  have  run  themselves  to  death 

Soon  afl;er  this  notable  shewing  of  their  footmen's 
weapons,  began  a  pitiful  sight  of  the  dead  corpses 
lying  dispersed  abroad ;  some  their  legs  off,  some 
but  houghed  and  left  lying  half  dead,  some  thrust 
quite  through  the  body,  others  the  arms  cut  off, 
divers  their  necks  half  asunder,  many  their  heads 
cloven,  of  sundry  the  brains  pashed  out;  some 
others,  again,  their  heads  quite  off,  with  other 
thousand  kinds  of  killing.  After  that,  and  fur- 
ther in  x^hase,  all  for  the  most  part  killed  either  on 
the  head  or  in  the  neck,  for  our  horeemen  could 
not  well  reach  them  lower  with  their  swords.  And 
thus,  with  blood  and  slaughter  of  the  enemy,  this 
chase  was  continued  five  miles  in  length  westward 
from  the  place  of  their  standing,  which  was  in  the 
fallow  fields  of  Underesk  until  Edinburgh  Park, 
and  well  nigh  to  the  gates  of  the  town  itself,  and 
unto  Leith ;  and  in  breadth  nigh  four  mile,  from 
the  Frith  sands  up  toward  Palkeith  southward. 
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In  aU  which  Bpace  iht  dead  bodies  lay  as  thick  as 
a  man  may  note  eatde  grazing  in  a  fiill  teplenished 
pasture.  The  river  ran  all  red  with  blood;  bo 
that  ID  the  same  chase  y^ett  counted,  as  well  by 
some  of  our  men  that  somewhat  diligently  did 
mark  it,  as  by  some  of  them  taken  prisoners,  that 
very  much  did  lament  it,  to  have  been  slain  above 
thirteen  thousand.  In  all  this  compass  of  ground, 
what  with  weapons,  arms,  hands,  legs,  heads, 
blood,  and  dead  bodies,  their  flight  might  have 
easily  been  traced  to  every  of  their  three  refiiges. 
And  for  the  smallness  of  our  number,  and  shorts 
ocas  of  the  time  (which  was  scant  five  hoursj  from 
one  till  well  nigh  six)  the  mortality  was  so  great, 
as  it  wss  tinrnght  the  like  aforetime  not  to  have 
been  aeen." 

The  narrator  cannot  help  feeling  that  this  mur- 
deioQB  work,  so  much  in  the  fashion  of  Hertford's 
former  campaigns,  requires  some  apology  or  ex- 
planation ;  and  he  dilates  upon  the  cruelty  shown 
by  the  Scots  on  former  occasions,  and  **  a  tyran- 
Doua  tow"  they  were  understood  to  have  made 
before  this  engagement,  that,  if  they  overcame, 
^  would  kill  many  and  spare  few ;  but  '*  ano* 
ther,"  he  proceeds,  "  and  not  the  meanest  matter, 
vaa,  their  armour  among  them  so  little  differing, 
and  their  apparel  so  bare  and  beggarly,  wherein 
the  Ittrdin  was  in  a  manner  all  one  with  the  lord, 
and  the  lord  with  the  laird ;  all  clad  alike  in  jacks 
corered  with  white  leather  doublets  of  the  same, 
or  of  fuitian,  and  most  commonly  all  white  hosen. 
Not  one  with  either  chain,  brooch,  ring,  or  gar«^ 
meot  of  silk,  that  I  could  see,  unless  chains  of 
latten  drawn  four  or  five  times  along  the  thighs  of 
their  hosen  and  doublet  sleeves,  for  cuttbg ;  and  of 
that  aort  I  saw  many.  This  vileness  of  port  was 
the  cause  that  so  many  of  their  great  men  and 
gentlemen  were  killed,  and  so  few  saved.  The 
oitward  show,  the  semblance  and  sign,  whereby  a 
ttraoger  might  discern  a  villain  from  a  gentleman, 
vas  not  among  them  to  be  seen.  As  for  words 
«nd  goodly  proffer  of  great  ransoms,  were  as  com- 
mon and  rife  in  the  mouths  of  the  t'one  as  of  the 
t'other.  And,  therefore,  hereby  it  came  to  pass, 
U  the  examination  and  counting  of  the  prisoners, 
ve  foond  taken  above  twenty  of  their  villains  to  one 
(>f  their  gentlemen;  whoiynoman  need  to  doubt 
^e  had  rather  have  spared  than  the  villains,  if  we 
could  have  known  any  difierence  between  them  in 
taking." 

The  prisoners  taken  amounted,  in  all,  only  to 
iboQt  fifteen  hundred — little  more,  as  we  have  seen, 
according  to  this  account,  than  a  tithe  of  the 
•••in.  Still,  the  writer  contends,  "  touching  the 
•laughter,"  that  not  so  many  were  killed  as  the 
time  and  opportunity  might  have  allowed,  if  the 
1^^  of  Somerset  and  his  soldiers  had  not  been 
bclined  to  mercy.  The  most  distinguished  among 
tboae  that  fell  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  English 
WM  the  Earl  of  Huntlev,  lord  chancellor  of  the 
kmgdom,  whom,  notwithstanding  his  ostentatious 
aeiaage  to  Somerset  by  the  trumpeter,  the  Scot- 
^  writers  loudly  accuse  of  treachery ;  the  same 


authorities  also  assert  that  the  Masters  of  Buchan, 
Erskine,  and  Graham,  were  put  to  death  in  cold 
blood,  "  after  having  rendered  themselves  on 
quarter  promised."*  Soon  after  five  o'clock, 
however,  (the  lord  protector  being,  if  we  may 
beUeve  his  judge-marshal,  moved  with  pity  at 
the  sight  of  the  dead  bodies,  and  rather  glad  of 
victory  than  desirous  of  slaughter,  staid  the  pur- 
suit. But  by  this  time  it  seems  to  have  ex- 
tended up  to  the  walls  of  Edinburgh,  and  no  more 
flying  enemies  were  anywhere  to  be  seen  for  the 
sword  to  cut  down.  The  victorious  army  then 
returned  to  plunder  thfe  Scottish  camp.  It  stood^ 
according  to  Patten's  description,  in  a  field  called 
Edmonston  Edges,  near  the  village  of  Gilmerton, 
half  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Musselburgh,  and  four 
miles  from  Edinburgh ;  the  space  occupied  by  the 
tents  being  about  a  mile  in  compass.  The  follow^ 
ing  is  the  account  given  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Scots  were  encamped : — *•  As  they  had  no 
pavilions  or  round-houses  of  any  commendable 
compass,  so  were  there  few  other  tents  with 
posts,  as  the  used  manner  of  making  is ;  and  of 
these  few  also  none  of  above  twenty  f(X)t  length, 
but  most  far  under;  for  the  most  part  all  very 
sumptuously  beset  (after  their  fashion)  for  the 
love  of  France,  with  fleur  de  lys,  some  of  blue 
buckram,  some  of  black,  and  some  of  some 
other  colours.  These  white  ridges  (as  I  called 
them)  that  as  we  stood  on  Fawside  Brae  did 
make  so  great  master  towards  us,  which  I  did 
take  then  to  be  a  number  of  tents,  when  we 
came,  we  found  it  a  linen  drapery,  of  the  coarser 
camrick,  indeed,  for  it  was  all  of  canvas  sheets, 
and  were  the  tenticles,  or  rather  cabins  and 
couches  of  their  soldiers,  the  which  (much  after 
the  common  building  of  their  country  beside)  they 
had  framed  of  four  sticks,  about  an  ell  long  a-piece, 
whereof  two  fastened  together  at  one  end  aloft,  and 
the  two  ends  beneath  sticked  in  the  ground  an  ell 
asunder,  standing  in  fashion  like  the  bow  of  a 
sow's  yoke ;  over  two  such  bows  (one,  as  it  were, 
at  their  head,  the  other  at  their  feet)  they  stretched 
a  sheet  down  on  both  sides,  whereby  their  cabin 
became  roofed  like  a  ridge ;  but  scant  shut  at  both 
ends,  and  not  very  close  beneath  on  the  sides,  un- 
less their  sticks  were  the  shorter,  or  their  wives 
the  more  liberal  to  lend  them  larger  drapery :  how- 
beit,  within  they  had  lined  them,  and  stuffed  them 
so  thick  with  straw,  that  the  weather  as  it  was 
very  cold,  when  they  were  once  couched,  they  were 
as  warm  as  they  had  been  wrapped  in  horse- 
dung."  Here,  as  soon  as  the  English  arrived, 
they  set  up  a  universal  shout  of  gladness  and 
victory,  the  shrilness  of  which  is  affirmed  to 
have  been  heard  as  far  as  Edinburgh.  As  for 
the  spoil,  there  was  found  in  the  tents  good 
provision  of  white  bread,  ale,  oaten  cakes,  oat- 
meal, mutton,  butter  in  pots,  and  cheese;  and 
also,   in  those   of  the  principal  persons,    good 

•  Sm  Sir  James  Balfuur*t  Annals,  i.  S88.— According  to  PaUi>a, 
the  master  of  Graham  was  one  of  those  killed  bv  the  Tollejr  flred 
from  the  admiral's  gaUey  at  the  eommencement  of  the  engagement. 
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wine  and  some  silver  plate.  Then  they  fell  to 
stripping  the  bodies  of  the  multitudinous  dead. 
As  many  hands  make  light  work,  observes  our 
journalist,  it  was  wonderful  to  see  in  how  short  a 
time  all  the  bodies  were  stript  stark  naked  through- 
out the  whole  space  over  which  the  pursuit  and 
slaughter  had  extended.  He  expresses  great  ad- 
miration of  the  athletic  forms  of  the  Scottish  sol- 
diers ;  their  tallness  of  stature,  clearness  of  skin, 
bigness  of  bone,  and  due  proportion  in  all  parts, 
be  says,  were  such,  that,  unless  he  had  seen 
them,  he  would  not  have  believed  the  whole 
country  had  contained  so  many  well-made  men. 
The  quantity  of  armour  and  weapons  that  was 
collected  was  immense :  although  many  articles 
were  left  on  the  ground,  there  were  sent  by  ship 
to  England,  of  jacks  (or  coats  of  mail)  and 
swords  alone,  to  the  number  of  more  than  thirty 
thousand.  Hayward  says  the  English  also  carried 
off  thirty  pieces  of  ordnance.  All  the  day,  during 
the  fight  and  the  subsequent  slaughter,  the  sky 
had  been  cloudy  and  lowering ;  but  now,  when  the 
earth  lay  covered  with  the  naked  dead,  a  heavy 
rain  fell  for  an  hour,  lightening  the  laden  atmo- 
sphere, and  refreshing  the  face  of  nature.  About 
seven  o'clock  the  English  pitched  their  camp  for 
the  night  on  the  neighbouring  height  of  Edge- 
buckling-brae,  otherwise  called  Pinkencleugh, 
beside  Pinkie  Slough,  about  midway  between 
their  former  station  at  Preston  Pans  and  the  spot 
where  the  battle  was  fought  And  thus  ended  the 
greatest  defeat  the  Scots  had  sustained  since  the 
disastrous  day  of  Flodden  Field,  almost  exactly 
thirty-four  years  before.* 

The  army  rested  here  only  till  the  morning  of 
the  following  day,  Sunday  the  11th,  when  it  re- 
moved to  the  neighbourhood  of  Leith.  The  fle^t 
now,  taking  advantage  of  the  universal  terror  into 
which  the  country  had  been  thrown,  proceeded  to 
sweep  the  sea  of  all  Scottish  vessels,  and  to  burn 
and  ravage  whatever  parts  of  the  land  it  could  reach. 
The  island  of  Inchcolm  in  the  Frith  was  taken, 

*  The  temptation  to  make  a  rhetorical  point  here  was  too  strong 
to  be  resisted  bv  Dr.  Hayward,  who  observes,  **  The  dav  of  this 
Alfht.  beiny  the  10th  of  September,  seerapth  to  me  a  most  aisastrous 
day  U>  the  Scots,  not  only  in  regard  of  this  overthrow,  bat  for  that 
upon  the  same  day  thirty-four  years  before  they  were  in  like  i^ort 
defeated  by  the  English  at  Flodden  Field.**  But,  unluckily  for  this 
ingenious  theory,  the  battle  of  Flodden  was  fought,  nut  on  the  lOtb, 
but  on  the  9th  of  September  The  present  battle  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Hattle  of  Pinaie,  trom  a  house  so  called  a 
little  to  the  east  of  Musselburgh,  then  a  seat  of  the  Dooglaaes. 
This  name,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  amoutf  those  at 
first  given  to  it  it  either  by  the  Soota  or  the  English.  "  This  battle 
and  field,  now,  which  is  the  most  principal  part  of  my  matter,"  says 
Katten  in  his  Preface,  "  the  Scots  and  we  are  not  yet  agreed  how  it 
shall  be  named.  "  We  call  it  Muskelburgh  Field,  because  that  it 
the  best  town  (and  yet  bad  enough)  nigh  the  place  of  meeting. 
Some  of  them  call  it  Seton  Field  (a  town  there  nigh,  too),  by 
means  of  a  blind  prophecy  of  theirs,  which  is  this  or  some  such 
toy :  *  Between  Seton  and  the  sea  many  a  man  shall  die  that  day.* 
Some  will  have  it  Faoxside  (Fawside)  Brae,  field  of  the  hill  (for 
■o  they  call  a  brae),  upon  the  side  whereof  our  foreward  stood,  ready 
to  oome  down  and  join.  Some  other  will  have  it  Underesk  (Inver- 
esk)  Field,  in  the  fallows  whereof  they  stood,  when  we  met.  Some 
wUl  have  it  Wellifiird  Field,  and  some  no  field  at  all,  for  that  they 
say  there  were  so  few  slalo,  aud  that  we  met  not  in  a  place  by  ap- 
pointment certain,  according  to  the  order  and  manner  of^battle,  with 
•uch  like  fond  arguments/* — Page  xL— Patten's  account  has  been 
cloaelv  followed  by  most  of  onr  older  historians,  f»pecially  Holinsbed 
and  sir  John  Hayward.  See  also  a  tract  entitled  '  Recit  de  I'Expe- 
dition  en  Escosse,  Pan  mdxlvx.  et  de  la  Batayle  de  Musdeburgh ; 

Kt  le  Sleur  Berteville."  Printed  by  the  Bann«tyne  Clob,  from  the 
S,  in  thfl  Cotionlatt  Uhtvf,  4tOi  «dit  18S9. 


and  Kinghom  and  other  towns  and  villages  along 
the  Fife  coast  were  plundered  and  set  on  fire. 
Meanwhile  many  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  came 
in  to  make  their  submission — ^and,  for  the  moment, 
all  active  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Scottish 
government  and  people  was  at  an  end.  Both  the 
capital,  however,  and  its  dependent  sea-port  of 
Leith  still  kept  their  gates  shut  against  the  in- 
vaders. Nor  did  Somerset  deem  it  expedient  to 
follow  up  his  great  victory  by  attempting  to  force 
an  entrance  into  either  of  these  towns.  At  first, 
indeed,  he  made  a  show  of  some  intention  of 
assaulting  Leith,  causing  a  deep  ditch  to  be  begun 
to  be  dug  to  the  east  of  the  town  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  sea.  But  at  last,  on  Saturday, 
the  17th,  it  was  announced  to  the  army  that  the 
following  morning  the  tents  would  again  be  struck, 
and  the  word  given  for  setting  out  on  their  march 
back  again  to  the  borders.  That  same  day  the 
town  of  Leith  was  set  on  fire — ^the  writer  before  us 
hesitatingly  attempts  to  insinuate,  by  accident,  or 
at  least  without  any  commission  from  Somerset ; — 
but  the  act  was  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  that  com 
mander's  usual  devastating  and  savage  manner  of 
carrying  on  war  to  allow  us  to  have  any  doubt  as 
to  its  having  been  done  by  his  express  order. 
When  the  army  set  out  the  next  morning  at  seven 
o'clock,  the  sky  was  still  red  with  the  flames  that 
rose  from  the  town,  and  also  from  some  great 
ships  in  the  harbour,  that  are  admitted  to  have 
been  designedly  set  on  fire.  As  the  English  took 
their  departure,  Patten  says  that  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh  **  shot  off  a  peal  of  twenty-four  pieces  ; " 
but  none  of  the  shot  reached  them.  The  chief 
part  of  the  army  directed  their  march  south-east 
across  the  country ;  ^'  but  part  of  us,"  he  continues, 
^'  kept  the  way  that  the  chief  of  the  chase  was 
continued  in,  whereby  we  found  most  part  of  the 
dead  corpses  lying  very  ruefully,  with  the  colour  of 
their  skins  changed  greenish,  about  the  place  they 
had  been  smitten  in,  as  then  too,  above  ground, 
unburied.  Many  also  we  perceived  to  have  been 
buried  in  Underesk  churchyard,  the  graves  of 
whom  the  Scots  had  very  silly  for  sight  covered 
again  with  green  turf.  By  divers  of  these  dead 
bodies  was  there  set  up  a  stick  with  a  clout,  with 
a  rag,  with  an  old  shoe^  or  some  other  mark,  for 
knowledge,  the  which  we  understood  to  be  marks 
made  by  the  friends  of  the  party  dead  when  they 
had  found  him,  whom  then,  sith  they  durst  not  for 
fear  or  lack  of  leisure  convey  away  to  bury  while 
we  were  in  those  parts;  they  had  sticked  up  a 
mark  to  find  him  the  sooner  when  we  were  gone.'* 
These  horrors,  of  a  hostility  directed  not  only 
against  the  living,  but  the  dead,  are  worthy  of  war 
in  its  most  uncivilised  form. 

Somerset,  meanwhile,  pursued  his  way  home- 
wards without  losing  much  more  time.  He  had, 
indeed,  dispatched  Clinton  with  a  few  ships  ^'  fiiU 
fraught  with  men  and  munition"  to  assault  the 
castle  of  Broughty,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tay ;  and 
this  fortress,  which  was  the  key  to  that  river  and 
to  the  towns  of  Dundee  and  Perth,  was  soon  com* 
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pelled  to  Burrender.  The  first  pause  which  he 
himself  made  was  at  Hume  Castle,  in  the  Merse, 
before  which  he  sat  down  on  the  19th,  and  made 
preparations  for  an  assault ;  but  after  two  days  of 
negotiation.  Lady  Hume  deemed  it  most  prudent 
to  yield  up  the  place,  on  condition  of  the  garrison 
and  herself  being  allowed  to  depart  with  their 
lives  and  whatever  else  tliey  could  carry  away  with 
them.  He  also  halted  for  a  few  days  at  Roxburgh, 
and  built  a  small  fort  within  the  inclosure  of  an 
old  ruined  castle  there.  After  this,  many  of  the 
persons  in  that  part  of  the  country  came  in  to  make 
their  submission.  It  appears,  however,  that  Arran, 
vith  a  small  body  of  cavalry,  had  hung  upon  the 
rear  of  the  retreating  army  all  the  way  from  Edin- 
burgh, although  he  did  not  venture  to  do  more  than 
vatch  its  motions.  At  last,  on  I'hursday,  the 
29th,  the  English  general  recrossed  the  Tweed, 
and  in  a  few  days  more  arrived  in  London,  after 
an  absence  altogether  of  about  six  weeks. 

It  is  conjectured  that  intelligence  of  certain 
doings  on  the  part  of  a  "  brother  near  the  throne," 
which  will  presently  engage  our  attention,  hurried 
Somerset  back  to  the  English  court;  but,  inde- 
j)cndently  of  any  such  sudden  and  secret  motive, 
the  moment  was  as  apt  a  one  as  he  could  have 
chosen  in  which  to  make  his  re-appearance.  The 
Scottish  war,  indeed,  of  which  he  had  undertaken 
the  conduct,  instead  of  being  ended,  was  only 
begun ;  nor  had  he  even  attempted  to  follow  up, 
or  to  gather  the  fruits  of,  his  first  great  success  : 
bnt  no  subsequent  achievem^t  was  likely  to  out- 
dazzle  the  victory  of  Pinkey ;  nor  could  the  glory 
of  that  victory  be  enhanced  even  by  the  most 
favourable  results,  for  already  it  seemed  not 
merely  a  battle  won,  but  a  kingdom  conquered. 
The  Protector,  however,  was  careful  to  assume  a 
demeanour  of  the  most  condescending  and  retiring 
humility.  The  citizens  of  London,  Holinshed 
tells  us,  had  "  determined  to  have  received  him 
T^ith  great  triumph  ;  but  he,  hearing  thereof, 
forbade  them  in  anywise  so  to  do ;  for,  said  he,  if 
anything  hath  been  done  to  the  honour  of  the 
realm,  it  was  God's  doing ;  and  therefore  willed 
them  to  give  him  the  praise.  Nevertheless,  the 
mayor  and  aldermen,  with  certain  of  the  com- 
moners in  their  liveries  and  their  hoods,  hearing 
of  his  approach  to  the  city,  the  eighth  day  of 
October  met  him  in  Finsbury  Field,  where  he 
took  each  of  them  by  the  hand,  and  thanked  them 
for  their  good  wills.  The  lord-mayor  did  ride  with 
him  till  they  came  to  the  pound  in  Smithfield, 
vhere  his  grace  left  them,  and  rode  to  his  house  of 
Sheen  (Richmond)  that  night,  and  the  next  day  to 
the  king  to  Hampton  Court."  He  was  immediately 
rewarded  by  Edward, — in  other  words,  by  him- 
self,—with  a  grant  of  additional  landed  estates  to 
the  value  of  five  hundred  poimds  a-year.  He  forth- 
with also  prepared  '*  to  meet  the  parliament  (for 
which  the  writs  had  been  sent  out  before  he  went 
into  Scotland),  now  that  he  was  so  covered  with 
trlnry,  to  get  himself  established  in  his  authority, 
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and  to  do  those  other  things  which  required  a 
session.*'* 

The  work  of  carrying  forward  the  reformation  of 
the  church  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  go- 
vernment from  the  commencement  of  the  reign. 
Cranmer,  in  the  words  of  the  right  reverend  his- 
torian who  has  just  been  quoted,  •*  being  now 
delivered  from  that  too  awful  subjection  that  he 
had  been  held  under  by  King  Henry,  resolved  to 
go  on  more  vigorously  in  pmrging  out  abuses."  In 
these  views  the  archbishop,  besides  the  cordial 
assent  of  the  young  king,  had  the  entire  concur- 
rence of  the  protector,  as  also,  since  the  expulsion 
of  Wriothesley,  of  nearly  all  the  members  of  the 
council  that  were  of  any  influence  or  consideration. 
The  only  formidable  opponent  of  the  innovations 
that  remained  even  nominally  a  member  of  the 
government  was  Tunstall,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and 
he  was  relegated  on  various  pretexts  to  his  distant 
diocese,  and  excluded  from  taking  any  part  in 
public  afiairs.  Of  the  other  bishops,  several  went 
along  with  Cranmer, — ^namely,  Holgate  of  York, 
Hoi  beck  of  Lincoln,  Goodrick  of  Ely,  and  espe- 
cially the  able  and  learned  Ridley,  who,  in  Septem- 
ber of  this  year,  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Ro- 
chester. On  the  side  of  the  old  opinions,  however, 
was  still  arrayed  a  vast  force  both  of  numbers  and 
also  of  other  elements  of  power.  If  the  boy  who 
occupied  the  throne  was  an  enthusiastic  Protestant, 
his  sister,  the  Princess  Mary,  generally  looked 
upon  as  tlie  heiress  presumptive,  was  as  zealous 
and  determined  a  Catholic  ;  Somerset  and  his  ad- 
herents of  the  new  nobility  had  to  maintain  their 
position  against  the  envy,  the  resentment,  and  the 
other  natural  antipathies  of  the  whole  faction  of  the 
ancient  houses,  depressed,  indeed,  for  the  present, 
but  still  deeply  rooted  and  of  great  natural  strength 
in  the  country ;  even  of  the  heads  of  the  church, 
both  the  greater  number  and  the  most  distinguished, 
including,  besides  Tunstall,  the  fierce  and  unscru- 
pulous Bonner  of  London,  and  the  courageous, 
politic,  and  accomplished  Gardiner  of  Winchester, 
were  opposed  to  the  new  opinions ;  above  all,  the 
immense  majority  of  the  people  of  all  classes  had 
yet  to  be  roused  from  their  habitual  attachment  to 
the  doctrines  and  the  ritual  of  their  forefathers. 
In  these  circumstances  it  was  prudently  resolved, 
"by  Cranmer  and  his  friends,  to  carry  on  the 
Reformation  but  by  slow  and  safe  degrees,  not 
hazarding  too  much  at  once."t  They  did  not 
wait,  however,  till  the  parliament  met  to  commence 
what  they  deemed  so  good  and  necessary  a  work, 
but  determined  at  once  to  proceed  upon  the  statute 
of  the  last  reign,  which  gave  to  the  royal  procla- 
mation the  full  force  of  a  legislative  enactment. 
They  began  by  a  repetition  of  the  late  king's  visi- 
tation of  dioceses.  The  kingdom  was  divided  into 
six  circuits,  to  each  of  which  were  appointed  three 
or  four  visitors,  in  most  cases  partly  clergymen, 
partly  laymen.  These  visitors  were  invested  for 
the  time  with  the  supreme  spiritual  authority  in 
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their  Beveral  districts,  and  with  power  to  call 
before  them,  for  examination,  the  clergy  of  all 
ranks,  from  the  bishop  inclusive,  and  even  any  of 
the  laity  in  every  parish,  whose  evidence,  as  to  its 
ecclesiastical  condition,  they  should  deem  it  expe- 
dient to  obtain.  But  their  functions  were  not 
limited  to  the  taking  of  evidence.  A  body  of  in- 
junctions relating  to  a  great  variety  of  points  of 
religious  belief  and  worship  was  framed  and  put 
into  their  hands,  which  they  were  to  publish  wher- 
ever they  went,  with  intimation  that  the  refusal 
or  neglect  to  obey  them  would  be  punished  with 
the  pains  of  excommunication,  sequestration,  or 
deprivation,  as  the  ordinaries,  whom  the  justices 
of  the  peace  were  required  to  assist,  should  answer 
it  to  the  king.  These  orders  were  for  the  greater 
part  the  same  that  had  been  formerly  issued  by 
Cromwell;  but  it  was  an  important  innovation 
thus  to  conjoin  the  civil  authorities  with  the 
bishops  in  the  execution  of  them.  At  the  same 
time  a  collection  of  homilies  was  drawn  up, 
which  were  required  to  be  .read  in  every  church 
on  Sundays  and  holidays:  every  parish  church 
in  England  was  ordered  to  be  provided  with 
a  copy  of  a  translation  made  for  the  purpose  of 
Erasmus's  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament,  as 
well  as  of  the  English  Bible ;  the  most  eminent 
preachers  of  the  reformed  doctrinfes  that  could  be 
found  were  dispersed  over  the  kingdom  along  with 
the  visitors,  that  they  might  with  the  more  autho- 
rity instruct  the  people ;  while,  by  various  regu- 
lations, the  right  of  all  other  clergymen  to  preach 
was  gradually  more  and  more  contracted,  till  at 
last  it  was  permitted  to  no  one,  even  although  a 
bishop,  who  had  not  a  licence  from  the  Protector 
or  the  Metropolitan. 

The  visitors  were  sent  out  upon  their  cir- 
cuits about  the  same  time  that  the  Protector 
set  forth  on  his  expedition  to  Scotland ;  and  when 
Somerset  returned  from  the  north  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  that  they  had  completed 
their  mission  apparently  with  as  much  success 
as  himself.  One  of  the  injunctions  was,  that 
all  monuments  of  idolatry  should  be  removed  out 
of  the  walls  or  windows  of  churches  ;  "  and  those," 
says  Burnet,  "who  expounded  the  secret  provi- 
dences of  God  with  an  eye  to  their  own  opinions, 
took  great  notice  of  this, — that  on  the  same  day 
in  which  the  visitors  removed  and  destroyed  most 
of  the  images  in  London,  their  armies  were  so 
successful  in  Scotland  in  Pinkey  Field."  Both 
Bonner  and  Grardiner,  however,  had  stood  out 
against  the  new  regulations.  Bonner,  at  first, 
would  only  promise  to  observe  the  injunctions  in 
BO  far  as  they  were  not  contrary  to  God's  law  and 
the  ordinances  of  the  church:  on  this  he  was 
brought  before  the  council,  where,  afler  offering  a 
submission  **  full  of  vain  quiddities,"  (as  the 
minute  characterises  it,)  he  at  last  consented  to 
withdraw  his  protestation  unconditionally;  but, 
nevertheless,  "  for  giving  terror  to  others,"  it  was 
deemed  proper  that  he  should  be  sent  for  a  time 


to  the  Fleet.  Gardiner's  case  was  different ;  the 
injunctions  and  homilies  had  never  actually  been 
offered  for  his  acceptance,  but  he  had  objected  to 
them  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  visitors  before  the 
visitation  of  his  diocese  had  commenced.  Burnet, 
who  transcribes  this  letter  at  length,  being  "  re- 
solved," as  he  says,  "  to  suppress  nothing  of  con- 
sequence, on  what  side  soever  it  may  be,"  cannot 
help  speaking  of  it  in  a  tone  of  honest  commenda- 
tion, which  is  not  the  less  forcible  for  the  indica- 
tions of  partisanship  with  which  his  admission  is 
accompanied.  It  "  has  more,"  he  observes,  "  of 
a  Christian  and  of  a  bishop  in  it  than  anything  I 
ever  saw  of  his.  He  expresses,  in  handsome 
terms,  a  great  contempt  of  the  world,  and  a  reso- 
lution to  suffer  anything  rather  than  depart  from 
his  conscience ;  besides  that,  as  he  said,  the  things 
being  against  law,  he  would  not  deliver  up  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  but  would  petition  against 
them."  He  also  wrote  argumentative  letters 
against  some  things  in  the  injunctions  and  homilies 
both  to  the  Protector  and  to  Cranmer.  This  was 
all  that  he  had  done  when  he  was  summoned  before 
the  council,  and  required  to  pl-omise  that  he  would 
obey  the  royal  injunctions.  He  replied  that  he 
was  not  bound,  theriy  to  say  whether  he  would  or 
would  not,  but  should  be  prepared  to  make  his 
answer  to  the  visitors  when  they  came  to  his 
diocese.  This  defence,  however,  availed  him  no- 
thing :  he  also,  as  well  as  Bonner,  was  consigned 
to  close  imprisonment  in  the  Fleet.  In  this  way  the 
two  most  formidable  enemies  of  the  course  which 
the  Protector  and  Cranmer  had  entered  upon,  and 
were  bent  upon  pursuing,  were  excluded  from  the 
parliament  that  was  about  to  open. 

The  two  Houses  met  on  the  4th  of  November. 
The  day  before,  "the  Protector,"  says  Burnet, 
"  gave  too  public  an  instance  how  much  his  pros- 
perous success  had  lifted  him  up ;  for  by  a  patent 
under  the  great  seal  he  was  warranted  to  sit  in 
parliament  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne,  and 
was  to  have  all  the  honours  and  privileges  that  at 
any  time  any  of  the  uncles  of  the  kings  of  England, 
whether  by  the  father's  or  mother's  side,  had  en- 
joyed ;  with  a  non  obstante  to  the  statute  of  prece- 
dence." The  new  parliament,  however,  began 
its  proceedings  with  some  valuable  constitutional 
reforms,  or,  rather,  restorations  of  the  old  constitu- 
tion. The  first  bill  that  was  brought  in  (eventually 
formed  into  the  act  1  Edw.  VL  c.  12),  after  a 
preamble  reciting  that  the  necessity  of  repressing 
the  insolency  and  unruliness  of  men,  had  caused 
the  late  king  to  make  certain  laws,  "  which  might 
seem  and  appear  to  men  of  exterior  realms,  and 
many  of  the  king's  majesty's  subjects,  very  strait, 
sore,  extreme,  and  terrible,  although  they  were 
then,  when  they  were  made,  not  without  great  con- 
sideration and  policy  moved  and  established,  and 
for  the  time,  to  the  avoidance  of  farther  inconve- 
nience, very  expedient  and  necessary,"  repealed 
the  late  atrocious  acts  which  gave  to  the  royal  pro- 
clamation the  force  of  law,  erased  all  the  additions 
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to  the  law  of  treason  tbat  had  been  made  since  the 
25th  of  £dw.  III.,  and  also  swept  away  at  once 
both  the  old  laws  against  the  Lollards  and  idl  the 
new  felonies  created  during  the  last  reign,  including 
the  Statute  of  thd  Six  Articles,  and  every  other 
act  concerning  doctrine  and  matter  of  religion. 
Another  act  (the  1  £dw.  YI.  c.  1)  made  an  im- 
portant innovation  in  the  ritual  of  religious  worship, 
by  ordering  that  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
SuppCT  the  cup  should  he  delivered  to  the  laity 
a»  well  as  to  the  clergy.     A  third  (the  1  £dw. 
VI.  c.  2)  put  an  end  to  the  old  form  (afterwards, 
however,  restored  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
still  subsisting)  of  the  election  of  bishops  by  conne 
d*elir€^  on  the  ground  that  ^*  the  said  elections  be 
in  very  deed  no  elections,  but  only  have  colours, 
shadows,  or  pretences  of  elections,  serving  never- 
theless to  no  purpose,  and  seeming  also  derogatory 
and  prejudicial  to  the  king's  prerogative  royal ;" 
and   appointed  that  all  collations  to  bishoprics 
should  in  future  be  made  by  direct  nomination  of 
the  crown.     The  same  act  directed  that  all  pro- 
cesses in  the  bishop's  courts  should  be  henceforth 
carried  on  in  the  king's  name,  and  that  all  official 
documents  issuing  from  the  said  courts  should  be 
sealed,  not  with  the  episcopal,  but  with  the  royal 
arms.     Last  in  order  of  these  measures  of  eccle- 
siastical reform   was  brought  in  one  in  which 
many  of  the  members  of  the  government  had  a 
personal    and    pecuniary   interest, — ^the  bill  for 
making  over  to  the  crown  all  the  chantries,  col- 
leges, and  free  chapels  throughout  the  kingdom 
that  yet  remained  unconfiscated.     This  bill,  which 
was  first  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
was  strongly  opposed  there  not  only  by  the  bishops 
attached  to  the  old  religion,  but  by  Cranmer  him- 
self-    It  was  vigorously    pushed,    however,    by 
Henry's    executors,  who,   as    Burnet    intimates, 
**  saw'  they  could  not  pay  his  debts,  nor  satisfy 
themselves  in  their  own  pretensions,  formerly  men- 
tioned, out  of  the  king's  revenue,  and  so  intended 
to  have  these  to  be  divided  among  them ;"  and 
ihey  had  the  eager  assistance  of  every  other  noble 
lord  who  cherished  any  expectation  of  sharing  in 
the  plunder.     The  minority  against  the  bill  on  the 
first  division  consisted,  in  fact,  only  of  Cranmer 
and  six  other  bishops ;  and  on  the  third  reading 
the  archbishop  and  one  of  the  bishops  were  absent, 
while  another  of  them  abandoned  his  bootless  and 
profitless  opposition,  and  went  over  to  the  court. 
In  short,  **  those  that  were  to  gain  by  it  were  so 
many  that  the  act  passed."     It  also  met  with 
much  resistance  in  the  Commons  from  some  of 
the  burgh  members,  who  particularly  objected  to 
the  clause  giving  the  lands  held  by  guilds  to  the 
king  ;  but  they  were  pacified  by  an  assurance  that 
the  lands  in  question  should  be  afterwards  restored ; 
and  the  act  was  then  quietly  allowed  to  become 
law.     The  objects  of  the  confiscation,  as  professed 
in  the  preamble  of  the  act,  were,  first,  the  discou- 
ragement of  superstition  ;  secondly,  the  converting 
of  the  funds  obtained  by  the  suppression  of  the 
chantries  ^to  good  and  godly  uses,  as  in  erecting 


of  grammar-schools  to  tiie  education  of  youth  in 
virtue  and  godliness,  the  further  augmenting  of 
the  universities,  and  better  prorision  for  the  poor 
and  needy  ;"*  but  whatever  may  have  been  gained 
in  the  former  of  these  ways,  in  respect  to  the  latter 
the  measure  proved  a  mere  delusion.  *^  For 
though  the  public  good  was  pretended  thereby, 
and  intended  too,  I  hope,"  says  a  writer  well  dis- 
posed to  take  the  most  favourable  riew  of  all  these 
proceedings,  ^' yet  private  men  in  truth  had  most 
of  the  benefit;  and  the  king  and  commonwealth, 
the  state  of  learning,  and  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
left  as  they  were  before  or  worse."t  In  a  sermon 
preached  before  the  king  a  year  or  two  after  the  pass- 
mg  of  the  act,  the  preacher,  Thomas  Lever,  after 
quoting  various  instances  of  the  manner  in  which 
schools  had  been  wronged  and  the  poor  damaged, 
concluded  by  saying  that  ^'  who  had  the  profit  of 
such  things  he  could  not  tell ;  but  he  knew  well,  and 
all  the  world  knew,  that  the  act  made  by  the  king's 
majesty,  and  his  lords  and  commons  of  his  parlia- 
ment, for  maintenance  of  learning  and  relief  of  the 
poor,  had  served  some  as  a  fit  instrument  to  roh 
learning  and  to  spoil  the  poor."} 

Another  remarkable  act,  designated  by  the  king, 
in  his  Journal,  "  an  extreme  law,"  was  also  passed 
for  the  suppression  of  the  still  extending  nuisance 
of  mendicity,  or,  as  it  was  entitled,  "  for  the 
punishment  of  vagabonds,  and  the  relief  of  the 
poor  and  impotent  persons. "§  All  the  provision 
that  was  made  for  the  latter  object  was  merely  by 
a  clause  directing  that  impotent,  maimed,  and 
aged  persons,  who  could  npt  be  taken  as  vaga- 
bonds, should  have  houses  provided  for  them,  and 
be  otherwise  relieved  in  the  places  where  they 
were  bom,  or  had  chiefly  residal  for  the  last  three 
years,  hx^  the  willing  and  charitable  dispositions 
of  the  parishioners  ;  but  in  the  part  of  it  directed 
against  mendicity,  the  statute  has  all  the  ferocity 
of  a  law  passed  in  desperation,  and  fearfully  attests, 
by  the  barbarous  severity  of  its  enactments,  the 
height  to  which  the  evil  had  arrived.  It  was 
ordered  that  any  person  found  living  "idly  or 
loiteringly"  for  the  space  of  three  days,  should,  on 
being  brought  before  a  justice,  be  marked  as  a 
vagabond  with  a  hot  iron  on  the  breast,  and  ad- 
judged to  be  the  slave  for  two  years  of  the  person 
informing  against  him,  who,  it  was  added,  "  shall 
take  the  same  slave,  and  give  him  bread,  water,  or 
small  drink,  and  refuse  meat,  and  cause  him  to 
work,  by  beating,  chaining,  or  otherwise,  in  such 
work  and  labour  as  he  shall  put  him  to,  be  it  never 
so  vile."  If  in  the  course  of  this  term  the  slave 
absented  himself  for  fourteen  days,  he  was  to  be 
marked  with  a  hot  iron  on  the  forehead  or  the  ball 
of  the  cheek,  and  adjudged  to  be  a  slave  to  his  said 
master  for  ever ;  if  he  ran  away  a  second  time,  he 
was  to  BuiBfer  death  as  a  felon.  Masters  were  em- 
powered "  to  sell,  bequeath,  let  out  for  hire,  or 
give  the  service  of  their  slaves  to  any  person  whom- 
soever, upon  such  condition,  and  tor  such  term  of 
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years,  as  the  said  persons  be  adjudged  to  them  for 
slaves,  after  the  like  sort  and  manner  as  they  may 
do  of  any  other  their  moveable  goods  or  chattels." 
A  master  was  likewise  authorised  to  put  a  ring  of 
iron  about  the  neck,  arm,  or  leg  of  his  slave,  "  for 
a  more  knowledge  and  surety  of  the  keeping  of 
him."  By  another  clause,  it  was  ordered,  that, 
although  Uiere  should  be  no  man  to  demand  the 
services  of  such  idle  persons,  the  justices  of  the 
peace  should  still  inquire  after  them,  and,  after 
branding  them,  convey  them  to  the  places  of  their 
birth,  there  to  be  nourished  and  kept  in  chains  or 
otberwise,  either  'at  the  common  works  in  amend- 
ing highways,  or  in  servitude  to  private  persons. 
Finally,  all  persons  that  chose  were  authorised  to 
seize  the  children  of  beggars,  and  to  retain  them  as 
apprentices — the  boys  till  they  were  twenty-four, 
the  girls  till  they  were  twenty  years  of  age ;  and  if 
they  ran  away  before  the  end  of  their  term,  the 
master  was  permitted,  upon  recovering  them,  to 
punish  them  in  chains  or  otherwise,  and  to  use 
them  as  slaves  till  the  time  of  their  apprenticeship 
should  have  expired.  This  law  can  be  character- 
ised as  nothing  else  than  the  formal  re-establish- 
ment of  slavery  in  England ;  but  it  would  prove 
no  mere  matter  of  form: — from  the  extent  to 
which,  owing  to  a  concurrence  of  causes,  beggary 
and  vagrancy  had  now  spread,  its  despotic  and  op- 
pressive character  would  be  actually  and  severely 
felt  by  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  people. 
Indeed,  it  probably  helped,  along  with  other  ele- 
ments of  popular  exasperation,  to  produce  the 
result  that  ensued  not  long  after  this  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  mendicancy  was  con- 
verted into  open  and  general  rebellion. 

Parliament  rose  on  the  24th  of  December,  its 
last  measure  having  been  an  act  confirming  the 
king's  general  pardon  of  state  offenders,  from 
which,  however,  was  excluded,  along  with  a  few 
others,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  still  remained  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower.  Cranmer,  nevertheless,  con- 
tinued to  urge  on  his  ecclesiastical  alterations  with 
unrelaxing  activity.  On  the  representation  of  the 
archbishop,  that  such  things  were  contrary  to  the 
gravity  and  simplicity  of  the  Christian  religion,  an 
order  was  issued  by  the  council,  prohibiting  the 
carrying  of  candles  on  Candlemas-day,  of  ashes  on 
Ash  Wednesday,  or  of  palms  on  Palm  Sunday. 
This  innovation  was  far  from  being  relished  by 
the  bulk  of  the  nation ;  for  "  the  country  people," 
as  Burnet  observes,  "  generally  loved  all  these 
shows,  processions,  and  assemblies,  as  things  of 
diversion,  and  judged  it  a  dull  business  only  to 
come  to  church  for  divine  worship  and  the  hearing 
of  sermons  ;  therefore  they  were  much  delighted 
with  the  gaiety  and  cheerfulness  of  those  rites." 
Another  proclamation  soon  followed,  denouncing 
imprisonment  against  whosoever  should  take  upon 
him  to  preach,  except  in  his  own  house,  without  a 
iicense  from  the  king,  the  visitors,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  or  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in 
which  he  so  preached  ;  "  to  the  intent,"  as  it  was 
expressed,   "  that  rash  and    seditious   preachers 


should  not  abuse  his  highness*  people.**  Remarks 
were  made,  Burnet  tells  us,  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  comicil  in  thus  going  on  creating  new  offences 
with  arbitrary  punishments,  although  the  act  was 
now  repealed  that  had  formerly  given  them  such 
extraordinary  powers.  It  was  argued,  in  their  vin- 
dication, that  they  might  still  issue  such  proclama- 
tions in  the  king's  name,  in  virtue  of  the  royal 
supremacy,  in  matters  ecclesiastical ;  "  yet  this," 
adds  the  historian,  *'  was  much  questioned,  though 
universally  submitted  to."  The  next  order  that  ap- 
peared, directed  the  removal  of  all  images  from  all 
churches  and  chapels.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
commanded  that  all  rich  shrines,  with  all  the 
plate  belonging  to  them,  should  be  seized  for  the 
use  of  the  king :  the  council,  it  seems,  were  not 
ashamed  to  add,  that  the  clothes  that  covered  theni 
should  be  converted  to  the  use  of  the  poor*  Soon 
after  this  was  issued  a  royal  proclamation,  setting 
forth  a  new  office  for  the  public  administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  a 
committee  of  bishops  and  divines :  it  directed  that 
the  sacrament  should  be  given  to  the  people  in 
both  kinds ;  that  there  should  be  no  elevation  of 
the  host ;  and  that  the  whole  service  should  be  in 
the  English  language.  These  regulations  were 
soon  after  followed  by  the  publication  of  a  short 
English  catechism  by  Cranmer,  "  for  the  profit 
and  instruction  of  children  and  young  people." 
Finally,  the  committee  of  bishops  and  divines  pro- 
ceeded to  the  composition  of  an  entire  new  Liturgy, 
or  book  of  the  public  services  of  religion,  in  Eng- 
lish ;  but  the  publication  of  this  important  work 
was  deferred  till  it  should  have  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  parliament. 

Meanwhile,  some  further  trouble  had  been  given 
by  the  dexterous  opposition,  or  at  least  passive 
resistance,  of  Gardiner  to  these  proceedings  of 
Cranmer  and  the  govenimcnt.  The  act  of  general 
pardon  had  restored  him  to  liberty  at  the  end  of 
the  session;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  8th  of 
January,  1548,  he  was  brought  before  the  council, 
and  discharged,  with  a  grave  admonition  to  carry 
himself  henceforth  reverently  and  obediently.  He 
immediately  retired  to  his  diocese,  but  there  still 
appeared  in  his  whole  behaviour  what  Burnet 
calls  "  great  malignity  to  Cranmer  and  to  all  mo- 
tions for  reformation."  "  Yet,"  it  is  added,  "he 
gave  such  outward  compliance  that  it  was  not  easy 
to  find  any  advantage  against  him,  especially  now 
since  the  council's  great  power  was  so  much 
abridged."  After  a  few  months,  however,  he  was 
again  summoned  before  the  council,  on  occasion  of 
some  new  complaints  of  his  conduct;  and  this 
time  the  affair  ended  by  his  being  sent  to  the 
Tower.  The  council  here  seem  to  have  proceeded 
with  as  little  regularity  as  legal  right ;  for  it  ap- 
pears that  the  order  for  the  bishop's  imprisonment 
was  not  signed  when  it  was  made,  but  only  some 
years  after;  as  entered  on  the  council-book,  it 
has  attached  to  it  the  names  of  SomerECt,  Cran- 

•  Burnet,  however,  nlOionijh  he  inenUons  thU  order  in  hU  II U- 
tory,  has  uot  ia»orte;t  it  in  his  CollecJon  of  Uecords. 
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mer,  St.  Jobn,  Russelly  and  Cheyney ;  but  Lord 
Russell  had,  in  the  first  instance,  subscribed  him- 
self" Bedford,"  till  recollecting  that  he  had  not 
that  title  at  the  time  of  making  the  order,  he  drew 
his  pen  through  the  word,  and  substituted  "  J. 
RuEsell!'**  Gardiner,  however,  was  thus  once 
more  placed  where  he  could  give  no  active  annoy- 
ance ;  he  remained  in  close  confinement  through- 
out the  reign,  steadily  refusing  all  proposals  of 
submission  or  compromise,  till  at  last  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  bishopric;  but  perhaps  the  intre- 
pidity and  high  spirit  with  which  he  faced  all 
these  inflictions  had  more  effect  in  encouraging 
his  party,  and  sustaining  their  common  cause,  than 
any  public  exertions  he  could  have  made  as  its 
champion,  in  parliament  or  elsewhere. 

All  this  time  the  war  in  Scotland  had  not  ceased 
to  give  both  anxiety  and  occupation  to  the  govern- 
meuty  though  the  military  operations  that  took 
place  were  not  attended  with  any  very  important 
results.     In  an  assembly  of  the  Scottish  nobility 
held  at  Stirling  soon  eStir  the  battle  of  Pinkey,  a 
I     resolution  had  been  adopted  on  the  suggestion  of 
'     the  Queen  Dowager  to  apply  for  the  assistance  of 
France,  and  with  that  object  to  offer  their  infant 
queen  in  marriage  to  the  dauphin,  and  even  to 
propose  to  send  her  immediately  to  be  educated  at 
the  French  court    This  was,  in  other  words,  an 
ofTer  to  the  French  king  of  the  Scottish  crown.     It 
vas  at  once  accepted  by  Henry,  nor  did  he  lose  a 
moment  in  making  preparations  for  the  vigorous 
defence  of  a  kingdom  which  he  might  now  consi- 
der as  bis  own.     On  learning  what  had  been  done, 
Somerset  published  an  earnest  address,  in  English 
and  Latin,  to  the  people  of  Scotland,  pointing  out 
to  them  all  the  advantages  they  were  throwing  away 
bv  the  rejection  of  the  matrimonial  alliance  with 
England,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  their  independence 
and  the  other  evils  that  were  sure  to  follow  from 
the  French  marriage,  and  calling  upon  them  to 
draw  back  from  the  ruinous  course  on  which  their 
government  was  leading  them.    This  appeal  was 
followed  up  by  the  arrival,  towards  the  end  of 
April,  of  a  powerful  English  army  under  the  con- 
duct of  the  Lord  Gray  of  Wilton,  which  advanced 
straightway  upon  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital. 
The  town  of  Haddington  was  taken  and  fortified,  a 
garrison  of  two  thousand  men  being  left  to  hold  it ; 
some  isolated  castles  were  battered  down,  or  com- 
pelled to  surrender;  Dalkeith  and  Musselburgh 
were  burnt ;  but  all  these  terrors  had  no  effect  in 
damping  the  spirit  of  the  Scots — ^buoyed  up  as 
they  were  by  the  highest  hopes  of  the  revenge 
they  were  soon  to  be  enabled  to  take  by  means  of 
the  ample  aid  promised  them  by  the  French  king. 
About  the  middle  of  June,  the  squadron  conveying 
the  expected  foreign  auxiliaries  arrived  at  Leith. 
The  force  consisted  of  about  six  thousand  veterans,t 
— partly  French,  partly  German — under  the  com- 
mand of  D^Esse  D'Espanviliers,  a  general  of  great 

t  rnriutHly  tnoslated  by  Sir  Jnmes  Balfoor,  ioto  "  olde  beatra 
•hooldiom/  Ui  bis  patriotic  avertion  to  admit  that  ilwM  foreign 
aaxiliama  were  of  aaj  use  to  hia  coantrymem 


gallantry  and  experience.    No  time  was  lost  in  pro- 
ceeding to  active  operations.     It  was  resolved  that 
the  first  enterprise  of  the  allied  forces  should  be  the 
recovery  of  Haddington ;  and,  accordbgly,  an  army 
composed  of  the  whole  of  D'Esse's  men,  and  of 
about  eight  thousand  Scots,  under  the  command  of 
Arran,  marched  upon  that  town.     It  was  in  the 
camp  before  Haddington  that  the  parliament  or 
convention  of  estates  was  assembled  which  ratified, 
amid  the^  hurry  and  tumult  of  arms,  the   treaty 
with  the  French  king:   even  in  these  circum- 
stances, however,  the  measure  met  with  consider- 
able opposition,  though  urged  by  all  the  influence 
both  of  the  clergy  and  the  court :  Arran  himself  is 
believed  to  have  been  won  over  by  the  temptation 
of  a  pension  from  France  and  the  dukedom  of 
Chatelherault  in  that  country.     The  fleet  which 
had  brought  over  the  French  soldiers  still  remained 
in  the  Frith  of  Forth ;  it  now  put  to  sea,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  first  in  the  direction  of  the  French  coast, 
but  as  soon  as  it  was  fairly  out  of  sight  of  land  it 
changed  its  course,  and,  having  sailed  round  by  the 
north  of  Scotland,  entered  the  Clyde,  and  touched  at 
Dunbarton,  where  it  received  on  board  the  young 
queen,  with  her  attendants,  consisting  of  the  Lords 
Erskine  and  Fleming,  to  whose  care  she  was  spe- 
cially entrusted,  Lady  Fleming,  and  twelve  other 
ladies,  besides  two  hundred  gentlemen  and  ser- 
vants.*   Mary  reached  the  harbour  of  Brest  in 
safety  on  the  13th  of  August,  and  was  immediately 
conducted  to  St.  Grermain-en-Laye,  where  she  was 
contracted  in  the  usual  form  to  the  Dauphin  of 
France,  then  a  child  of  five  years  of  age,  she 
herself  being  only  a  few  months  older.     Mean- 
while, Haddington  remained  unreduced,  though  still 
invested.     At  first  the  place  had  been  sharply 
cannonaded,  and  various  breaches  had  been  made 
in  the  walls ;  but  D'Esse  still  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  venture  upon  an  assault ;   **  for  the 
Englishmen,"  says  Holinshed,  '*  although   their 
powder  was  sore  spent,  and  that,   for  want  of 
matches,  they  were  constrained  to  tear  their  shirts, 
and  use  the  same  instead  of  matches,  yet  they 
showed  themselves  so  valiant  in  defending  the 
town  thus  beaten  and  made  weak  on  each  hand, 
that  there  was  no  hope  left  to  their  adversaries  to 
win  it  of  them  by  force."     In  fact,  from  this  time 
the  besiegers  made  no  further  attempts  to  take  the 
place  by  assault,  but  resolved  to  trust  to  the  hope 
of  starving  the  garrison  into  a  surrender.     The 
strength  and  spirit  of  the  latter,  however,  were 
soon  after  recruited  by  the  arrival  of  a  body  of  two 
hundred  of  their  countrymen,  who  "  found  means 
one  night  to  pass  through  all  the  watches  on  that 
side  where  the  Scots  lay,  and  entering  the  town, 
and  bringing  with  them  great  plenty  of  powder 
and  other  necessaries,  greatly  relieved  them  within, 
and  so  encouraged  them  that  they  seemed  to  make 
small  account  of  their  enemy*8  forces."   A  similar 
attempt  that  was  afterwards  made  by  a  troop  of 
thirteen  hundred  horse  from  Berwick,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  had  a  different 
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issue.  The  English  hone  were  met  by  the  French 
and  Scots  under  D'Esse  and  Lord  Hume,  and 
were  completely  environed  and  put  to  the  rout ; 
*•  so  that  those,"  says  Holinshed,  **  which  escaped 
the  Frenchmen's  hands  were  taken  by  the  Scots 
that  pursued  them  in  chase,  so  that  few  were  saved 
that  were  not  either  slain  or  taken."  The  Scottish 
historians  assert  that  the  slain  and  the  prisoners 
on  the  part  of  the  English  in  this  affair  exceeded  a 
thousand  men:  King  Edward,  in  his  Journal, 
reduces  the  loss  to  four  hundred  taken  prisoners 
and  a  few  killed.  Immediately  upon  receipt  of 
the  intelligence  at  the  English  court,  orders  were 
given  for  die  advance  across  the  borders  of  an  army 
of  twenty-two  thousand  men,  which  had  been 
raised  and  put  under  the  command  of  Francis 
Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  as  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  to  whom  new  letters  patent 
had  been  granted  bv  the  king,  in  still  more  ample 
terms  than  those  ne  had  formerly  obtained,  to 
enable  him  to  make  this  appointment.*  Lord 
CUnton,  at  the  same.time,  put  to  sea  with  a  formid- 
able fleet.  On  the  approach  of  Shrewsbury,  the 
besieging  army  retired  from  Haddington,  and  the 
earl  entered  that  town,  the  gallant  defenders  of 
which  were  now  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity, 
by  *'  hunger,  thirst,  continual  watching,  naked- 
ness, sickness,  and  all  other  such  calamities  and 
miseries,  as  want  of  things  necessary  for  the  relief 
and  maintenance  of  man's  life  is  wont  to  bring  to 
those  that  are  inclosed  in  such  wise  by  the  enemy. "f 
"  The  noble  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,"  continues  the 
earnest  and  sympathising  old  English  chronicler, 
*'  could  not  forbear  to  shed  tears,  to  understapd 
and  perceive  that  such  worthy  soldiers  should 
suffer  such  great  distress,  whose  valiant  hearts 
could  not  be  quailed  with  any  afflictions.  Thus, 
with  mournful  embracings,  intermixed  with  pitiful 
regards,  they  met."  The  earl,  however,  lefl  abun- 
dant supplies,  not  only  of  ^*  victuals,  munition, 
and  all  other  things  convenient,"  but  likewise  of 
healthy  and  strong  men  to  assist  in  maintaining  the 
defence.  He  then  set  forth  to  seek  the  Scots  and 
French,  whom  he  found  posted  some  ten  or  twelve 
miles  off,  at  Musselburgh.  They  would  not,  how- 
ever, leave  their  entrenchments,  and  the  English 
did  not  venture  to  attack  them.  Shrewsbury  drew 
up  his  forces  in  three  battalions,  guarded  or  flanked 
with  two  troops  of  horse ;  and  "  the  army,  thus 
ranged  in  array  of  battle,  stayed  above  the  space 
of  an  hour,  looking  if  the  enemies  durst  have  come 
forth  to  have  given  battle ;  but  when  they  perceived 
that  by  no  means  the  Frenchmen  meant  to  for- 
sake their  strength,  they  returned  hack  to  their 
camp." '  In  fact,  the  earl  and  his  great  army  forth- 
with turned  round,  and  began  their  march  back 
to  England.  The  only  other  exploit  they  per- 
formed was  to  set  fire  to  Dunbar,  as  they  passed 
by  that  town  on  their  retreat.     Nor  were   the 

*  Rymer,  xv.  174.  The  Protector  was  now  ezpreisly  nnthorised 
to  order  the  kin^'i  subjects  to  take  up  arm*  whenever  he  should 
think  proper,  and  to  cnmmiuion  lieuti'nants  in  his  own  name,  to 
oummand  in  his  stead,  both  by  sea  and  land. 
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achievements  of  Lord  Clinton  and  the  fleet  more 
considerable.  Balfour  informs  us  that  Clinton 
landed  some  five  thousand  men  on  the  coast  of 
Fife,  to  spoil  the  country ;  "  but  before  they  did 
much  harm,  they  were  rencountered  by  the  Lain! 
of  Wemyss  and  the  barons  of  Fife,  all  well  horsed, 
who  rode  them  flat  down  with  their  horses,  and, 
having  killed  above  seven  hundred  of  them,  forced 
the  remnant  to  save  themselves  by  wading  in  sea 
to  the  necks,  before  they  could  gain  their  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  having  purched  (acquired)  no 
better  booty  than  their  backful  of  strokes  and  wet 
skins.  The  good  entertainment  the  English  did 
receive  in  Fife  at  this  time,  saved  it  in  all  the  pro- 
gress of  this  war  from  any  further  trouble."  Ac- 
cording to  Burnet,  who  makes  the  admiral  of  the 
fleet  to  have  been  the  Protector's  brother.  Lord 
Seymour  of  Sudley,  the  descent  on  the  Fife  coast 
was  made  at  St.  Minins  (or  St.  Monance),  where 
twelve  hundred  of  the  English,  after  having  brought 
their  cannon  to  land,  were  repulsed  by  the  country 
people,  headed  by  James  Stuart,  Prior  of  St,  An- 
drews, afterwards  the  celebrated  regent  Moray,  six 
hundred  being  slain,  and  a  hundred  taken  pri- 
soners. They  afterwards  made  a  descent  during 
the  night  at  Montrose,  where  in  like  manner  they 
were  driven  off  by  the  peasantry,  headed  by  Erskine 
of  Dun ;  of  eight  hundred  who  had  landed,  scarcely 
one  in  three  getting  back  safe  to  the  ships.  *'  So," 
it  is  added,  'Hhe  admiral  returned,  having  got 
nothing  but  loss  and  disgrace  by  the  expedition." 

Afler  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  had  returned 
home.  Lord  Grey,  who  had  been  left  as  lieutenant 
of  the  north,  made  an  inroad  into  Scotland,  and, 
without  encountering  any  opposition,  burned  and 
wasted  Teviotdale  and  Liddesdale  for  the  space  of 
about  twenty  miles.  On  the  other  hand,  not  long 
after  this,  on  Tuesday,  the  9th  of  October,  an 
attempt  was  made  by  D'Esse  to  surprise  the  town 
of  Haddington,  up  to  the  very  gate  of  which  he 
had  got  with  his  men,  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  before  his  presence  was  suspected.  But 
when  the  assailants  were  apparently  on  the  point 
of  completing  their  enterprise,  the  English  gar- 
rison having  been  thrown  into  the  greatest  con- 
fusion and  trepidation  by  the  cries  of  "  Victory ! 
victory!"  with  which  they  were  wakened  out  of 
sleep,  a  cannon  that  chanced  to  hn  pointed  upon 
the  gate  was  flred  off  against  his  countrymen 
by  1  a  French  deserter  who  served  within  tlie 
town,  which  made  such  slaughter  among  them  as 
to  drive  them  back  in  disorder;  and  although 
D'Esse  thrice  gallantly  led  back  his  men  to  the 
encounter,  they  were  Anally  foiled  and  beaten  off 
with  great  loss.  On  this,  the  French  commander 
retired  to  Leith,  and  fortified  himself  in  that  town. 

The  English  parliament  re-assembled  at  West- 
minster on  the  24th  of  November,  having  been 
prorogued  to  that  day  from  the  15th  of  October,  in 
consequence  of  the  plague  then  being  in  London. 
The  first  question  of  importance  that  was  brought 
forward  was  that  of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  A 
proposition   in  favour  of  this  innovation  having 
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been  vubmitted  to  the  lower  House  of  Convoca- 
tion,  during  the  last  session  of  parliament,  had 
been  carried  in  that  assembly  by  a  majority  of 
nearly  two  to  one  ;  and  a  bill  to  carry  it  into  effect 
had  been  actually  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  though  it  was  not  proceeded  with.     A 
similar  bill  was  now  again  brought  forward,  and, 
ahhough  it  met  with  considerable  opposition,  was 
finally  passed  and  sent  up  to  the  Lords  on  the  13th 
of  December.     In  the  upper  House  it  was  allowed 
to  lie  unnoticed  till  the  9th  of  February,  1549; 
but,  being  then  taken  up,  was,  after  it  had  under- 
gone  some  alterations,  to  which  the   Commons 
erentually  assented,  read  a  third  time  on  the  19th, 
and  passed,  by  a  majority  of  thirty-nine  to  twelve. 
This  was  followed  by  an  act  establishing  the  use  of 
the  reformed  Liturgy  lately  drawn  up.   Against  both 
of  these  bills  many  of  the  bishops,  and  a  few  also 
of  the  lay  lords,  entered  protests.    The  only  other 
enactment  of  this  session  on  the  subject  of  religion 
that  requires  to  be  here  noticed,  is  one  that  was 
passed  **  touching  abstinence  from  flesh  in  licnt 
and  other  usual  times.*'    The  preamble  of  this 
statute  declares,  that  ^*  one  day  or  one  kind  of 
meat  of  itself  is  not  more  holy,  more  pure,  or 
more  clean  than  another;"  but,  nevertheless,  con- 
demns Ithose  who,   "turning  their  knowledge  to 
satisfy  their'sensuality,"  had,  "  of  late  time  more 
than  in  times  past,  broken  and  contemned  such  ab- 
stinence which  hath  been  used  in  this  realm  upon 
the  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  the  embering  days,  and 
other  days  commonly  called  vigils,  and  in  the  time 
commonly   called    Lent,  and    other    accustomed 
times."     The  regulations  with  regard  to  the  ob- 
servance of  flsh-days  which  are  laid  down,  and 
which  need  not  be  detailed,  are  then  ushered  in  by 
a  statement  of  the  considerations  that  had  been 
kept  in  view  in  framing  them,  which  "  glances 
from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven,"  with 
a  most  edifying  impartiality  and  comprehensive- 
ness of  regard.    The  king's  majesty,  it  is    re- 
corded, had  been  moved  to  maintain,  in  a  modified 
form,  the  old  laws  on  the  subject  of  fasts,  by  ^'  con- 
sidering that  due  and  godly  abstinence  is  a  mean 
to  virtue,  and  to  subdue  men's  bodies  to  their  soul 
and  spirit,  and  considerimf  also  specially   that 
fishers,  and  men  using  the  trade  of  living  by  fishing 
in  the  sea^  may  thereby  the  ratf^  be  set  to  work, 
and  that,  by  eating  of  fish  much  flesh  may  be 
fared  and  increased,  and  also  for  divers  other 
considerations  and  commodities  of  this  realm." 

But  an  affair  of  another  kind  was  also  brought 
l>efore  the  parliament  in  the  course  of  this  session, 
the  history  of  which,  from  its  commencement 
nearly  two  years  before,  now  falls  to  be  related. 
The  Earl  of  Hertford  and  his  younger  brother  Sir 
Thfjmas  Seymour,  do  not  appear  to  have  lived  on 
other  than  fiiendly  terms  down  to  the  close  of  the 
Inte  reign,  during  which  the  terrific  temper  of 
Henry  made  the  fiercest  and  haughtiest  spirits 
quail,  and  suppress  the  breath  of  their  mutual 
animosities  and  rivalries,  as  men,  however  heated 
for  quarrel,  will  not  break  out  into  wrangling,  or 


other  noisy  contention,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
slumbering  tiger.    But  as  soon  as  the  furious  old 
despot  was  dead,  and  the  throne  came  to  be  filled 
by  the  child,  whose  near  relationship  to  the  two 
brothers  combined  with  his  years  and  his  disposi- 
tion to  throw  him  entirely  into  their  hands,  and 
to  make  him  the  puppet  of  whichsoever  of  the  two 
shoidd  succeed  in  getting  before  the  other  in  their 
struggle  for  the  prize,  the  natural  opposition  of 
their  interests,  and  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed,  dashed  them  against  each  other 
like  two  meeting  tides.     Both  were  ambitious,  by 
nature  as  well  as  by  the  temptations  of  their  posi- 
tion ;  and  he  not  the  least  so  who,  by  the  arrange- 
ments made  on  the  accession  of  the  new  king, 
found  himself  without  any  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, while  the  other  had  contrived  to  concentrate 
in  himself  nearly  all  the  powers  of  the  state.    The 
Protector  tried  to  purchase  the  acquiescence  of  his 
brother,  both  by  honours  and  more   substantial 
benefits :  Sir  Thomas,  as  we  have  seen,  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of  Baron  Seymour 
of  Sudley ;  he  was  also  made  High  Admiral,  the 
patent  of  that  place  being  resigned  to  him  by  the 
new  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was,  in  turn,  compen- 
sated with  that  of  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  which 
Somerset  himself  had  held,  but  which  he  now  ex- 
changed for  those  of  Lord  High  Treasurer  and 
Earl  Marshal,  forfeited  by  the  attainder  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk ;  and  he  was  furthermore,  by  a 
royal  grant,  in  August,  1548,  put  in  possession  of 
the  lordship  of  Sudley,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  of 
other  lands  and  tenements  in  no  fewer  than  eighteen 
counties.*    But  a  temper  and  views  such  as  his 
were  not  to  be  thus  satisfied.  He  had  set  his  heart 
upon  the  golden  prize  of  political  power,  which 
seems  to  the  imagination  of  ordinary  ambition  to 
draw  all  other  things  after  it ;  and  whatever  else 
he  obtained  was  only  valued  as  it  might  help  him 
to  mount  to  this.     Though  resembling  each  other 
in  ambition  and  rapacity,  in  most  of  the  other 
points  that  marked  their  characters  the  two  bro- 
thers were  very  unlike.     The  Protector,  slenderly 
endowed  either  with  capacity  or  with  moral  courage, 
and  probably  conscious  of  these  deficiencies,  was 
in  the  habit  of  trusting  in  all  things  more  to  his 
instruments  than  to  himself,  and  of  seeking  a  sup- 
port for  his  greatness  in  any  prop  he  could  find  to 
lean  upon.  This  timidity  and  want  of  self-depend- 
ence, together  with  his  vanity,  made  him  on  all 
occasions  an  anxious  afiecter  of  popular  applause, 
although  his  whole  course  demonstrates  him   to 
have  been  in  reality  one  of  the  most  self-regarding 
men  that  ever  lived,  and  one  of  the  most  unscru- 
pulous in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  aggrandizement. 
His  anxiety,  however,  to  stand  well  in  the  public 
estimation,  and  perhaps  a  natural  coldness  of  tem- 
perament, preserved  him  from  some  of  those  pri- 
vate irregularities  which  more  than  anything  else 
destroy  reputation,  though  the  mischief  they  occa- 
sion bears  no  proportion  in  extent  to  that  inflicted 
by  some  other  vices  of  character  which  are  not  so 

*  See  notice  of  llie  grant  in  Strypc,  Ec.  Men.  U.  SOS. 
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immediately  offensive;  and  there  was  little  or 
nothing  to  be  objected  to  in  his  life  and  conversa- 
tion under  any  of  the  heads  of  that  household  mo- 
rality which  is  very  generally  regarded  as  the 
whole  code  of  morals.  He  was  not  only  cautiously 
decent  in  his  private  demeanour  within  this  circle 
of  duties,  but  he  was  a  conspicuous  professor  of 
religion  and  piety ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  did 
take  a  considerable  interest  in  those  high  questions 
by  .which  all  minds  were  more  or  less  agitated,  and 
certain  strong  views  in  regard  to  which  consti- 
tuted the  peculiar  badge  and  the  great  cementing 
element  and  life-spirit  of  his  party.  But  although 
he  was  extremely  cautious  of  doing  anything  likely 
to  place  him  in  an  unfavourable  light  witli  the 
popular  sentiment,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  ima- 
gine that  he  did  not  give  a  loose  to  his  natural 
temper  where  there  was  no  such  risk  in  the  most 
violent  fashion.  While  he  was  all  subservience 
to  the  huzzaing  populace,  and  was  at  home  com- 
pletely under  the  government  of  his  vnfe — ^a 
proud,  coarse,  cunning  woman — at  the  council- 
table  and  elsewhere,  to  all  who  wer?  dependent 
upon  him,  not  excepting  the  men  to  whom  in 
great  part  he  owed  his  elevation,  he  soon  became 
the  most  imperious  and  insolent  of  the  spoiled  chil- 
dren of  fortune.  No  better  evidence  of  this  can 
be  desired  than  what  is  found  in  a  remarkable 
letter  addressed  to  him  by  his  confidential  friend 
Paget,  and  printed  by  one  of  the  warmest  of  his 
more  recent  admirers'^  and  eulogists.  "  If  I  loved 
not  your  grace,"  Paget  begins,  "  so  deeply  in  my 
heart  as  it  cannot  be  taken  out,  I  could  hold  my 
peace  as  some  others  do,  and  say  little  or  nothing; 
but  my  love  to  your  grace,  and  good  hope  that  you 
take  my  meaning  well,  hath  enforced  me  to  signify 
unto  your  grace,  that  unless  your  grace  do  more 
quietly  show  your  pleasure  in  things  wherein  you 
will  debate  with  other  men,  and  hear  them  again 
graciously  say  their  opinions,  when  you  do  require 
it,  that  will  ensue  whereof  I  would  be  right  sorry, 
and  your  grace  shall  have  first  cause  to  repent — 
that  is,  that  no  man  shall  dare  speak  to  you  what 
he  thinks,  though  it  were  never  so  necessary." 
Even  in  his  own  case,  Paget  goes  on  to  remark, 
although  he  was  sometimes  heard  graciously 
enough  (his  advice,  however,  being  very  seldom 
followed,  of  which  he  does  not  complain),  yet,  on 
many  other  occasions,  he  had  been  so  sharply 
nipped,  that  it  required  all  his  assurance  of  his 
grace's  favour  to  enable  him  to  continue  to  speak 
his  mind  with  any  frankness.  Others,  however, 
necessarily  felt  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
treated  more  keenly  than  he  did.  **  Poor  Sir 
Richard  Alte,"  he  says,  "  this  afternoon,  after 
your  grace  had  very  sore,  and  too  much  more  than 
needed,  rebuked  him,  came  to  my  chamber  weep- 
ing, and  there  complaining,  as  far  as  became  him, 
of  your  handling  of  him,  seemed  almost  out  of  his 
wits  and  out  of  heart."  "  Howsoever  it  cometh 
to  pass  I  cannot  tell,"  he  continues,  *^  but  of  late 
your  grace  is  grown  in  great  choleric  fashions, 
whensoever  you  are  contrnried  in  that  which  you 


have  conceived  in  your  head ;"  and  he  concludes 
by  beseeching  him,  if  he  values  either  his  own 
safety  or  his  present  comfort,  when  the  whole 
council  is  opposed  to  him,  to  relent  sometimes  from 
his  own  opinion.*  This  letter  was  written  in 
May,  1549,  only  a  few  months  after  the  date  to 
which  our  narrative  has  now  carried  us.  The  pic- 
ture it  draws — as  to  the  faithfulness  of  which  there 
can  be  no  question — ^is  that  of  a  light,  weak  mind, 
not  only  intoxicated  and  made  giddy  by  an  eleva- 
tion too  great  for  its  capacity,  but  developing  a  bad 
and  brutal  nature  under  the  removal  of  its  custom- 
ary restraints.  The  Lord  Admiral  was  certainly 
not  a  better  man  than  the  Protector ;  but  the  vices 
of  his  character  were  for  the  most  part  of  a  differ- 
ent kind.  They  were  not  vices  that  attempted  to 
assume  the  guise  of  virtues — ^whether  that  be  a 
commendation  or  the  reverse ;  they  did  not  so  far 
do  homage  to  morality  as  to  skulk  out  of  sight ; 
the  admiral  seems  to  have  openly  led  a  dissolute 
life,  and  was  probably  very  regardless  of  imputa- 
tions on  the  score  of  freedom  or  laxity  of  manners, 
at  which  his  brother  would  have  been  ready  to 
sink  into  the  earth  with  shame  and  fear.  It  is 
doubtful  to  which  of  the  two  religions  he  be- 
longed,t  but  pretty  certain  that  he  neither  cared, 
nor  professed  to  care  much  for  either.  In 
point  of  abilities  he  was  reckoned  far  the  Pro* 
tector's  superior.  The  popular  breath,  which  the 
eider  brother  so  solicitously  courted,  the  younger, 
as  bold  and  reckless  in  this  as  in  all  things  else, 
held  in  avowed  contempt.  Of  the  credit  of  liigh 
principle,  or  principle  of  any  kind,  very  little  can 
be  awarded  to  either;  each  equally — the  one  in  his 
adulation  of  the  multitude,  the  other  by  his 
haughty  aristocratic  professions  and  bearing — 
pursued,  in  the  way  that  his  peculiar  tastes  and 
temper  dictated,  the  path  of  the  same  selfish  and 
rapacious  ambition.  What  small  amount  of  honesty 
may  have  belonged  to  either  was,  in  Somerset, 
merely  a  natural  attachment  which  he  probably 
had  to  those  opinions  in  religion  which  were  the 
distinction  of  his  party,  and  upon  the  profession 
of  which  he  had  taken  his  stand;  in  Seymour 
the  effirontery  of  a  profligate  man,  of  too  violent 
passions,  and  too  proud  a  spirit,  even  to  pretend 
to  virtues  which  he  did  not  possess. 

Burnet's  relation  of  the  story  of  the  Lord  Ad- 

*  See  Uie  letter  printed  from  the  origiaal  in  the  Cotton  Library 
(Titue  F  3.)  in  Strype.  Ec.  Mem.  vi.  417. 

i  Sir  John  Hayward  is,  we  believe,  the  only  writer  who  exprp»«ly 
represents  Seymour  a»  a  Catholic.  Un  Myi,  he  disseotod  from  his 
brother  "  In  opinion  of  relieion.*'  and  afflrmi  that  thnt  diflfercucM  was 
one  of  tlie  chief  causes  of  their  rivalry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  re- 
quest which  he  made  on  the  eve  of  his  exectition,  tliat  Latimor 
might  be  allowed  to  oome  to  him,  has  been  adduced  as  proviii|p  that 
he  died^  and  probably  had  lived,  a  Protestant,  tn  Latimer's  famous 
sermon  about  him.  however,  which  will  be  presently  noticed,  there 


is  a  remarliable  expression  which  might  almost  bear  to  be  inter- 
preted as  implying  the  reverse.  **  Well."  savs  the  preacher,  "be  is 
gone,— he  knoweth  hb  fate  by  this ;  he  is  either  in  Jov  or  in  pain  .  . 
•  .  Fes,  thouah  he  haeea  vhole  monkery  to  tbtajorhim,  he  shall 
have  his  final  sentence  when  he  dielh."  Ttie  oonoexion  of 
these  words,  both  with  what  goes  before,  and  with  what  immedi- 
ately fbllows— "and  ttiat  servant  of  his  that  cunfesselh,'*  &c.»  woukl 
seem  to  confine  their  application  to  Seymour  in  iiartieular.  Ac 
cording  to  ?>ir  John  Hariugton,  the  ]K)ot,  the  Lcird  Admiral  vns  a 
sealous  Pmtestaut.  In  8>>me  lines  written  under  his  picture  ( which 
arc  printed  in  the  *  Nuu'ie  Autiqiue').  llarinKlon  describes  him  as 
a  '*  Friend  to  God's  truth,  and  foe  to  liome's  deceit." 
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miral,  upon  wbich  the  accounts  of  later  writers  are 
principally  founded,  is  given  by  him  as  if  the  par- 
tinilars  were  either  notorious,  or  had  been  obtained 
from  some  source  that  left  no  doubt  as  to  their 
authenticity  ;  but  it  will  be  found,  upon  examina- 
tion, that  the  whole  detail  is  little  more  than  a 
transcript  of  the  more  material  parts  of  the  charges 
m&de  ^inst  Seymour  by  his  brother  and  tiie 
cooncil — that  is,  of  the  mere  assertions  of  his  ene- 
mies, upon  which,  as  we  shall  find,  although  he 
was  condemned  and  put  to  death,  he  was  never 
bronght  to  trial,  andkof  the  truth  of  many  things  in 
which  we  have  really  no  evidence  whatever.  The 
statement,  therefore,  cannot  be  received  with  per- 
fect confidence,  although  it  may  probably,  in  the 
main,  be  founded  in  truth.  It  is  in  parts  con- 
finned  by  some  documents  that  have  been  brought 
to  light  since  Burnet  wrote,  especially  by  those 
contained  in  the  collection  known  by  the  name  of 
the  *  Burghley  Papers.** 

One  of  the  lines  of  pursuit  in  which  Seymour's 
talents,  address,  and  personal  advantages,  enabled 
him  greatly  to  distinguish  himself,  was  that  of 
gallantry :  his  success  with  women  was  so  brilliant, 
that  be  had  tiie  popular  reputation  of  catching 
hearts  by  art-magic — by  the  help  of  unseen  spirits, 
or  the  gipsy  feat  of  ^  casting  the  glammer"  over 
fair  ladies*  eyes.  He  now  resolved  that  riches 
and  power  as  well  as  pleasure  should  wait  upon 
his  victories  in  this  career ;  and  it  is  alleged  that, 
in  the  first  instance,  he  aspired  so  high  as  to  have 
cheriahed  the  hope  of  gaining  the  hand  either  of 
the  Princess  Mary  or  of  her  sister  Elizabeth,  the 
two  persons  next  in  the  order  of  succession  to  the 
throne.  His  views  seem  also  to  have  been  at  one 
time  directed  to  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  in  the  pre- 
sentiment that  her's  might  possibly,  after  all,  be 
the  head  upon  which  the  crown  would  light.  He 
found,  however,  that  there  were  difficulties  in  the 
^ay  of  each  of  these  projects,  and,  for  the  present, 
he  contented  himself  with  the  hand  of  Catherine, 
the  queen-dowager, — whom  *'you  married,"  say 
the  council  in  their  charge,  '^  so  soon  after  the  late 
Icing's  death,  that,  if  she  had  conceived  straight 
After,  it  should  have  been  a  great  doubt  whether 
the  child  bom  should  have  been  accounted  the  late 
king's  or  yours ;  whereupon  a  marvellous  danger 
•od  peril  might  and  was  like  to  have  ensued  to 
the  lung's  majesty's  succession  and  quiet  of  the 
realm."  In  fact,  Catherine  appears  to  have  thrown 
herself  into  his  arms.  "  It  seems,  by  a  letter  of 
her  own  writing  from  Chelsea,  soon  afler  her  mar- 
riagc," observes  Strype,  "that  she  rather  courted 
himdian  he  her — professing  that  she  loved  him 
*hen  she  was  the  Lord  Latimer's  widow,  and  be- 
fore King  Henry  made  her  his  wife ;  and,  there- 
fore, being  at  first  very  listless  towards  that  royal 

•  A  folIedioB  of  8Ut4S  Papers  reUtine  to  aSairt  in  llie  re'igia  of 
K'«K  Hrory  VI IL.  Edwanl  VI.,  Onepo  Mary,  and  Queen  Elisabeth. 
irvaMnWd  fion  papers  left  hy  William  Cecil,  Lord  HorKhlev,  now 
►ilUifiPld  Honse.  in  the  library  of  the  Earl  of  Salinburv.'by  the 
Rrr.  Ssmsel  Haynea,  A.II.,  fol.  Lond.  1740.  Thia  first  volume  of 
th-  Bas|hWy  Papers  rxtrnda  from  A.n.  1542  to  1570;  a  second 
vJ«nr.«,tnidiii9fhmi  1571  to  1596»  was  published  by  the  Uev. 
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match."*  It  was  arranged,  however,  either  for 
the  sake  of  the  lady's  reputation,  or  for  some  other 
object,  that  another  appearance  should  be  given  to 
the  affair.  *'  You  first  married  the  queen  pri- 
vately," says  the  council,  *'  and  did  dissemble  and 
keep  close  the  same,  insomuch  tliat  a  good  space 
after  you  had  married  her,  you  made  labour  to  the 
king's  majesty,  and  obtained  a  letter  of  his  ma- 
jesty's hand,  to  move  and  require  the  said  queen  to 
marry  with  you."t  This  is  adduced  as  a  proof  of 
the  Admiral's  '*  evil  and  dissembling  nature;"  and 
it  is,  at  the  same  time,  charged  as  another  piece  of 
his  artful  *'  colouring,"  that  he  likewise  procured 
the  Lord  Protector  to  speak  to  the  queen  to  bear 
him  her  favour  towards  marriage, — the  meaning 
here  apparently  being,  that  he  induced  his  brother 
merely  to  join  in  persuading  Catherine  to  marry 
again ;  for  most  certainly  the  particular  marriage 
she  did  contract  was  never  urged  or  suggested  to 
her  by  Somerset  The  king,  in  his  Journal,  ex- 
])ressly  tells  us  that  with  that  marriage  *'  the  Lord 
Protector  was  much  offended."  It  appears  to  have 
been  publicly  solemnized,  or  declared,  some  time 
in  June,  1547,  while  the  Protector  was  busy  in 
making  preparations  for  his  expedition  to  Scot- 
land. 

Seymour  had  a  twofold  object  in  this  marriage — 
first,  the  acquisition  of  the  wealth  Catherine  had 
accumulated  while  she  was  queen,  and  the  dower 
to  which  she  was  now  entitled ;  secondly,  that  he 
might  gain  the  easier  access  to  die  king,  and  be  the 
belter  able  to  win  him  over  to  his  purposes  through 
the  influence  of  Catherine,  to  whom  Edward  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  look  up  with  respect 
and  affection.  In  the  first  of  these  expectations  he 
was  in  part  disappointed,  by  his  wife  being  com- 
pelled to  surrender  certain  jewels  of  great  value, 
which  Henry  had  given  to  her,  but  which  the  Pro- 
tector and  die  council  insisted  that  she  had  no 
right  to  retain  after  she  had  ceased  to  be  queen- 
consort.  In  a  letter  to  Seymour  upon  the  subject 
of  this  and  other  points  in  which  she  thought  she 
was  ill  used,  she  seems  to  impute  the  treatment  she 
had  received  to  Somerset's  wife.  ^'  This  shall  be 
to  advertise  you,"  she  says,  "  that  my  lord  your 
brother  hath  this  afternoon  a  little  made  me  waim. 
It  was  fortunate  we  were  so  much  distant,  for  I 
suppose  else  I  should  have  bitten  him.  What 
cause  have  they  to  fear,  having  such  a  wife  ?  It 
is  requisite  for  them  continually  to  pray  for  a  short 
dispatchof  that  hell."  Burnet,  indeed,  says  that 
in  all  the  letters  he  had  seen  concerning  the  breach 
between  the  two  brothers,  he  had  never  found  any 
ground  for  supposing  that  their  wives  had  anything 

•Ee.  Mem.  11.914. 

j  Dr.  LinKsrd  appears  to  hare  overlooked  this  statement  when  he 
represents  the  marriage  to  have  taken  place  after,  and  in  conse- 

Sucnce  of,  the  letter  fVom  Edward,  and  argues  that  a  letter  given  l>v 
tryne.  dsted  the  25th  (not  the  Snd^of  Jnnc.  in  which  Edwaril 
thanks  the  queen  for  her  acceptance  of  tiii  suit,  cannot  allude  to  the 
marriage,  inasmuch  as.  if  it  Imd  only  thrn  taken  place,  tlie  cnuncil 
could  not  have  brought  againvtSpymoor  the  charge  mentioned  above, 
aiiont  his  endangering  the  succeMMon.  But  the  charge  made  by  th« 
council  is,  that  they  «cre  actually  married  long  before  this  time,  and 
that  Edward  mas  imposed  upon  by  Seymour  when  the  latter  solidtad 
the  exertion  of  his  influenoe  with  Catherine. 
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to  do  with  it ;  but  the  common  story  of  die  older 
writers  is,  that  it  was  at  least  greatly  inflamed  by 
the  instigations  of  the    Duchess  of  Somerset^   a 
proud  woman,  who  had  unbounded  influence  over 
her  husband,  and  who,  among  other  circumstances 
that  raised  her  hate  and  envy,  could  not  endure  to 
see  Catherine,  as  queen-dowager,  taking  prece- 
dence of  herself.*    Whether  it  was  the  lose  of  her 
jewels,  however,  or  whether  the  same  consequence 
would  have  followed  without  that  provocation,  poor 
Catherine  soon  became  litde  an  object  of  envy  to 
any  of  her  sex ;  the  husband,  to  whom  she  had 
given  herself  with  such  precipitate  fondness,  be- 
gan openly  to  show  how  tired  he  was  become  of 
her,  and  to  resume  his  old  gallantries,  before  many 
months  had  elapsed.     In  the  meanwhile  he  had 
taken  advantage  of   his  opportunities  to    com- 
mence practising  upon  the  young  mind  of  his 
royal  nephew.     The  object  of  ambition  which,  in 
the  first  instance  at  least,  he  had  proposed  to  him- 
self, seems  to  have  been,  to  wrest  from  his  brother 
the  one  of  his  two  great  offices  which  gave  him  the 
custody  of  the  royal  person,  though  it  is  probable 
enough  that  if  he  had  succeeded  in  that,  he  would 
not  have  been  long  in  making  an  attempt  to  get 
into  his  hands  the  government  of  the  kingdom  also. 
It  is  charged  against  him  by  the  council  that,  after 
he  had  agreed  and  given  his  consent  in  writing  to 
the  appointment  of  his  brother  as  *'  governor  of 
the  king's  majesty's  person,  and  protector  of  all 
his  realms  and  dominions,  and  subjects,"  he  had 
**  attempted  and  gone  about  by  indirect  means  to 
undo  this  order,"  and  to  get  the  government  of  the 
king  into  his  own  hands  ; — that,  "  by  corrupting 
with  gifts  and  fair  promises,  divers  of  the  privy 
chamber,"  he  had  gone  about  to  allure  the  king  to 
condescend  and  agree  to  the  same,    his  ^  most 
heinous  and  perilous  purposes;" — ^that  he  had 
**  for  that  intent,"  with  his  own  hand,  written  a 
letter  in  the  king's  name,  which  he  had  given  to 
his  majesty  to  copy  and  sign,  and  which  he  in- 
tended to  have  delivered  personally  to  the  House 
of  Commons ;  "  and  there,"  it  is  added,  "  with 
your  fautors  and  adherents  before  prepared,  to 
have  made  a  broil,  or  tumult,  or  uproar,  to  the 
great  danger  of  the  king's  majesty's  person,  and 
subfersion  of  the  state  of  this  realm ;" — ^that  he 
had  spoken  **  to  divers  of  the  council,  and  laboured 
with  divers  of  the  nobility  of  the  realm,  to  stick 
and  adhere"  to  him  for  the  attainment  of  his  pur- 
poses ; — that  he  had  said  openly,  that  [if  he  were 
crossed  in  his  designs]  he  would  make  that  the 
blackest  parliament  that  ever  was  in  England; — 
that  **  the  king's  majesty  being  of  those  tender 
years,  and,  as  yet  by  age,  imable  to  direct  his  own 
things,"  the  Admiral  had  gone  about  to  instil  into 
his  grace's  head,  and  to  persuade  him  to  take  upon 
himself  the  government  and  managing  of  his  own 

*  The  principal  autbority  for  this  story,  which  has  been  regarded 
aa  a  (hstion  bv  some  modera  historiaas,  is  the  Catholic  writer  Saun- 
ders—certainly  not  tlie  most  trustworthy  of  narrators;;  but  iie  men- 
tions it  in  a  mannnr  which  leaves  little  room  for  doubt  that  it  must 
have  had  some  foundation.  Uesides,  it  is  also  mentioned  by  Fox, 
the  martyrol<»ist.  Hayward  adopts  it  without  be»iution;  and 
Burnet  hlmselfnotices  it  aa  the  account  generally  given. 


afiairs ; — that  he  had  fully  intended  to  have  taken 
his  majesty^s  person  into  his  own  hands  and  cus- 
tody ; — ^that  he  had  corrupted  with  money  certain  of 
thel^ivy  Cluusiber  to  persuade  the  king  to  '^  have 
a  credit  towards  "  him,  *^  and  so,"  the  article  pro- 
ceeds, **  to  insinuate  you  to  his  grace,  that,  when  he 
lacked  anything,  he  should  have  it  of  you  and  none 
other  body,  to  the  intent  he  should  mislike  his  or- 
dering, and  that  you  might  the  better,  when  you  saw 
time,  use  his  king's  highness  for  an  instrument  to 
this  purpose."     In  a  sort  of  answer  which  was 
wrung  from  him  to  part  of  the  charges  of  the  coun- 
cil, Seymour  admitted,  that  about  Easter,  1547,  he 
had  said  to  one  of  the  royal  attendants,  "  that  if  he 
might  have  the  king  in  his  custody  as  Mr.  Page 
had,  be  would  be  glad ;  and  that  he  thought  a  man 
might  bring  him  (the  king)  through  the  gallery  to 
his  (Seymour's)  chamber,  and  so  to  his  house; 
but  this,  he  said,  he  spoke  merrily,  meaning  no 
hurt."     He  owned  also  that,  having  some  time 
after  heard  that,  when  there  was  formerly  a  Lord 
Protector  in  England,  the   government    of   the 
king's  person  was  put  into  other  hands, ''  he  had 
thought  to  have  made  suit  to  the  Parliament  House 
for  that  purpose,  and  he  had  the  names  of  all  the 
lords,  and  totted  them  whom  he  thought  he  might 
have  to  his  purpose,  to  labour  them;  but  after- 
wards communing  with  Mr.  Comptroller  at  Ely 
Place  being  put  in  remembrance  by  him  of  his 
assenting  and  agreeing  with  his  own  hand  that 
the  Lonl  Protector  should  be  governor  to  the 
king's  person,  he  was  ashamed  of  liis  doings,  and 
left  off  that  suit  and  labour."     These,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  are  not  his  own  words  under  his  own 
hand,  but  merely  those  put  into  his  mouth  by  the 
persons  sent  to  examine  him,  in  their  report  to  the 
council  of  what  he  said.  He  further  acknowledged 
that  he  had  drawn  up  the  letter,  or  "  bill,'*  as  lie 
calls  it,  to  be  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  had  proffered  it  either  to  the  king  or  Cheke, 
he  forgot  which.    This  he  had  done,  after  having 
^'  caused  the  king  to  be  moved  by  Mr.  Fowler, 
whether  he  could  be  contented  that  he  should  have 
the  governance  of  him  as  Mr.  Stanhope  had." 
What  answer  he  had  got  either  to  this  suggestion, 
or  to  his  proposal  that  the  king  should  sign  the 
letter,  he  professed  not  to  remember.      To  the 
charge  of  giving  money  to  the  king  and  to  those 
about  him  he  said  that  at  Christmas,  1547,  he  had 
given  to  Mr.  Cheke  40/.,  "  whereof  to  himself  20Z., 
the  other  for  the  king,  to  bestow  where  it  pleaseth 
his  grace  amongst  his  servants.      Mr.  Cheke  was 
very  loth  to  take  it,  howbeit  he  would  needs  press 
that  upon  him ;  and  to  him  he  gave  no  more,  at 
no  time,  as  he  remembereth,  till  the  kings  ma- 
jesty was  crowned."     He  had  also  given  some 
money — ^he  did  not  remember  how  much — to  the 
grooms  of  the  chamber.     To  Fowler,  he  admitted 
Uiat  he  had  given  money  for  the  king  since  the 
beginning  of  the  parliament  then  (February,  1549> 
sitting,   to  the    amount  of  20/.      "And  divers 
times,  he  saith,  the  king  hath  sent  to  him  for 
money,  and  he  hath  sent  it     And  what  time  Mr. 
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Lfttimer  hath  preached  before  the  kmg,  the  king 
sent  to  him  to  know  what  he  should  give  Mr.  Lati- 
mer; and  he  sent  .to  him  by  Fowler  40/.,  with  this 
word,  that  20/.  was  a  good  reward  for  Mr.  Latimer, 
iDd  the  other  he  might  bestow  amongst  his  ser- 
Tsnts.'*  These  confessions  make  it  apparent 
enough  that  he  had  sought  to  gain  an  ascendancy 
over  the  king  by  supplying  him  with  pocket- 
money,  of  which  it  appears  that  his  majesty  was 
kept  very  bare  by  my  Lord  Protector.  But  the 
mc8t  curious  evidence  upon  this  point,  as  well  as 
upon  some  of  the  other  charges  brought  against 
Seymour,  is  supplied  by  the  Burghley  Papers. 
Here  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  the  testimony  of 
the  king  himself,  given  in  several  statements  drawn 
up  and  subscribed  bjr  himself.  Edward,  as  both 
men  and  children  will  do  when  in  similar  circum- 
stances, may  be  supposed  to  soften  what  was 
blameable  in  his  own  part  of  the  business  as  much 
as  possible,  even  if  in  so  doing  he  should  be  led  to 
bear  a  little  hard  upon  his  unfortunate  uncle ;  but 
the  true  state  of  the  case  may  be  easily  gathered 
from  his  self-exculpatory  detail.  After  an  account 
of  his  refusing  to  write  some  letter  at  Seymour's 
request,  his  majesty  proceeds :  *'  At  another  time, 
within  this  two  year  at  least,  he  said,  ye  must 
take  upon  you  yourself  to  rule,  for  ye  shall  be 
able  enough,  as  well  as  other  kings ;  and  then  ye 
may  give  your  men  somewhat,  for  your  uncle  is 
old,  and  I  trust  will  not  live  long.  I  answered,  it 
were  better  that  he  should  die.  Then  he  said,  ye 
are  but  even  a  very  beggarly  king  now,  ye  have 
not  to  play,  or  to  give  to  your  servants.  I  said, 
Mr.  Stanhope  had  for  me.  Then  he  said  he  would 
give  Fowler  money  for  me;  and  so  he  did,  as 
Fowler  told  me.  And  he  gave  Cheke  money,  as 
I  bade  him ;  and  also  to  a  bookbinder,  as  Balmain 
can  tell;  and  to  divers  others  at  that  time,  I  re- 
member not  to  whom.  The  Lord  Admiral  told 
me  these  things  before,  at  divers  times,  twice  or 
thrice.  Fowler  oftentimes  said  to  me.  Ye  must 
thank  my  Lord  Admiral  for  gentleness  that  he 
showed  you,  and  for  his  money,  and  was  always 
praising  of  him."  In  another  paper,  Edward 
8pcab  of  Seymour  as  trying  to  prejudice  him 
against  the  Protector,  bjr  representing  the  expe- 
dition to  Scotland,  in  which  he  was  then  engaged, 
as  a  very  foolish  and  wasteful  business.  •*  At  the 
return  of  my  lord,  my  uncle,"  he  goes  on,  "  the 
LoTd  Admiral  said  I  was  too  bashftil  in  mine  own 
matters ;  and  asked  me  why  I  did  not  speak  to 
bear  rules,  as  other  kings  do.  I  said  I  needed 
not,  for  I  was  well  enough.  When  he  went  into 
his  country  he  desired  me,  that  if  anything 
were  said  against  him,  I  should  not  believe  it  till 
he  came  himself."  That  Edward,  however,  was 
pot  a  mere  passive  recipient  in  these  money  deal- 
mg»  with  his  uncle,  appears  from  another  paper  in 
this  collection,  being  a  letter  written  by  the  king's 
fommand,  in  June,  1547,  to  the  Lord  Admiral,  by 
Fowler.  After  conveying  to  Seymour  some  warm 
cipressions  of  regard  from  his  nephew — ^who  had 
derired  him  to  say,  "  that  his  mind  and  love,  not- 


withstanding your  absence,  is  towards  your  lord- 
ship as  much  as  to  any  man  within  England"-— 
the  writer  proceeds :  ^'  Also  his  grace  willed  me  to 
write  to  your  lordship,  desiring  you,  as  your  lord- 
ship has  willed  him  to  do,  if  he  lack  any  money  to 
send  to  your  lordship.  His  grace  desires  you,  if 
you  conveniently  may,  to  let  him  have  some  money. 
I  asked  his  grace  what  sum  I  should  write  to  your 
lordship  for;  his  grace  would  name  no  sum,  but 
as  it  pleased  your  lordship  to  send  him,  for  he  de^ 
termines  to  give  it  away,  but  to  whom  'he  will  not 
tell  me  as  yet."  "The  king's  majesty,"  it  is 
added,  in  a  style  of  some  importunity, '"  desires 
your  lordship  to  send  him  this  money  as  shortly  as 
you  can;  and  because  yomr  lordship  may  credit 
me  the  better,  his  grace  has  written  in  the  begin- 
ning of  my  letter  himself."  The  paper  accord- 
ingly has  the  following  words  written  by  Edward 
in  his  own  hand,  and  with  his  name  subscribed  : 
"  I  commend  me  to  you,  my  lord,  and  pray  you  to 
credit  this  writer."  To  this  we  may  subjoin,  from 
the  same  repository,  a  part  of  the  testimony  of  the 
Marquess  of  Dorset,  afterwards  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
who  was  examined  principally  touching  another  of 
the  charges  brought  against  Seymour — ^his  under- 
taking to  marry  &e  king  at  his  own  will  and  plea- 
sure, and  endeavouring  to  seduce  the  Marquess  to 
his  interests  by  a  promise  that  Edward  should  be 
united  to  his  daughter,  the  Lady  Jane  Grey. 
Dorset  declares,  "  that  the  king's  majesty  hath 
divers  times  made  his  moan  unto  him,  saying  that 
my  uncle  of  Somerset  dealeth  very  hardly  with 
me,  and  keepeth  me  so  strait  that  I  cannot  have 
money  at  my  will;  but  my  Lord  Admiral  both 
sends  me  money  and  gives  me  money."  These 
revelations  illustrate  the  characters  both  of  the 
king  and  Somerset,  as  well  as  the  doings  of  the 
Lord  Admiral. 

Intimation  of  Seymour's  practices  was  given  to 
his  brother  while  he  was  in  Scotland  in  September, 
1547,  by  Paget,  who  had  previously  remonstrated 
with  the  Admiral  on  the  course  he  was  pursuing, 
and  pointed  out  to  him,  ineffectually,  its  ruinous 
tendency.  Burnet  expressly  asserts  that  it  was 
this  intelligence  which  brought  the  Protector  back 
'*  so  abruptly  and  disadvantageously."  It  is  un- 
certain whether  there  was  any  reconciliation  be- 
tween them  before  the  parliament  met  in  Novem- 
ber ;  but,  soon  after,  matters  were  brought  to  a 
crisis,  by  the  Lord  Admiral's  project  of  inducing 
the  king  to  write  the  letter  recommending  his  ap- 
pointment as  governor  of  the  royal  person.  Bur- 
net's narrative — the  authority  for  which  does  not 
appear — would  seem  to  imply  that  the  letter  had 
been  actually  copied  and  subscribed  by  the  king ; 
but  this  is  inconsistent  both  with  what  the  Admiral 
is  made  to  say  in  his  answer  to  the  charges  of  the 
council,  and  with  Edward's  own  account.  When 
the  council  discovered  what  he  was  about,  they 
sent  some  of  their  members  to  confer  with  him  in 
his  brother's  name,  and  to  urge  him  to  proceed  no 
farther;  but  he  refused  to  listen  to  them;  and 
he  paid  as  little  regard  to  an  order  of  the  council 
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which  was  then  issued  sammoning  him  to  appear 
before  them.  When  they  passed  a  resolution, 
however,  that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower,  and 
deprived  of  all  his  ofBces,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to 
make  his  submission;  and,  for  the  present,  the 
affair  ended  by  a  seemingly  perfect  reconciliation 
being  effected  between  the  two  brothers.  In  the 
course  of  the  following  year,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Admiral  was  gratified  by  a  grant  of  a  large  addition 
to  his  revenues  from  the  crown. 

But  neither  this  bribe  nor  the  escape  he  had 
made  drew  Seymour  from  the  path  of  his  restless 
ambition.    We  have  seen,  that  before  the  end  of 
this  same  year  he  had  again  begun  to  practise 
upon  the  king  and  the  persons  about  his  majesty 
by  secret  gifts  of  money.      For  some  time,  how- 
ever, he  restrained  his  bold  and  haughty  temper 
so  far  as  not  to  commit  himself  in  any  direct 
attempt  to  upset  his  brother's  power.     While  he 
was  thus  lying  in  wait  for  what  the  course  of 
events  might  produce,  his  wife,  the  Queen-dow- 
ager Catherine,  died,    after  giving    birth    to  a 
daughter,  on  the  last  day  of  September,   1548. 
From    some  expressions  that  fell  from  her  in 
her  last  hours,  a  suspicion  arose  that  she  had  been 
poisoned  or  otherwise  made  away  with  by  the  act 
of  her  husband ;  but  we  are  not  entitled,  from 
anything  that  is  known  of  Seymour,  to  think  it 
probable  that  he  could  be  guilty  of  so  black  a 
crime  as  this ;  and  the  circumstances,  as  far  as 
they  have  come  down  to  us,  do  not  lend  any  coun- 
tenance to  a  surmise  which  the  partiality  of  some 
modem  writers  to  the  memory  of  the  one  brother 
seems  chiefly  to  have  inclined  them  to    adopt 
against  the  other.     Among  the  documents  respect- 
ing the  affair  of  the  Lord  Admiral  printed  in  the 
Burghley  Papers  is  the  "  Confession"  of  Eliza- 
beth Lady  Tyrwhit,  who  relates  a  scene  at  which 
she  was  present  in  Catherine's  bed-chamber  two 
days  before  her  death.     "  At  my  coming  to  her 
in  the  morning,"  says  this  witness,  '^  she  asked 
me  where  I  had  been  so  long,  and  said  unto  me 
she  did  fear  such  things  in  herself  that  she  was 
sure  she  could  not  live ;  whereunto  I  answered, 
as  I  thought,  that  I  saw  no  likelihood  of  death  in 
her.     She  then,  having  my  Lord  Admiral  by  the 
hand,  and  divers  others  standing  by,  spoke  these 
words,  partly,  as  I  took  it,  idly :    *  My  Lady  Tyr- 
whit,  I  am  not  well  handled,  for  those  that  be 
about  me  careth  not  for  me,  but  standeth  laughing 
at  my  grief;   and  the  more  good  I  will  to  them, 
the  less  good  they  will  to  me.*     Whereunto  my 
Lord  Admiral  answered,  'Why,  sweetheart,  I  would 
you  no  hurt.'  And  she  said  to  him  again  aloud,  *  No, 
my  lord,  I  think  so;'  and  immediately  she  said  to 
him  in  his  ear,  '  But,  my  lord,  you  have  given  me 
many  shrewd  taunts. '    Those  words  I  perceived  she 
spake  with  good  memory,  and  very  sharply  and 
earnestly,  for  her  mind  was  sore  unquieted."    Her 
husband  afterwards  laid  himself  down  by  her  on 
the  bed  "  to  look  if  he  could  pacify  her  unquiet- 
ness  with  gentle  communication;"   but  he  had 
not  spoken  more  than  three  or  four  words  to  her, 


when  she  answered  him  "  very  roundly  and 
shortly,"  saying  that  she  would  have  given  a  thou- 
sand marks  if  she  could  have  had  Tier  full  talk 
with  "  Hewyke"  the  day  of  her  delivery ;  "  but  I 
durst  not,"  she  added, ''  for  fear  of  displeasing  of 
you."  In  this  way  she  continued  to  talk  for  about 
an  hour,  Lady  Tyrwhit  and  others  remaining  in 
the  room.  There  is  nothing  here  like  any  charge  of 
foul  play  made  against  the  Admiral  by  his  wife ;  she 
evidently  complains  of  some  neglect  or  mismanage* 
ment  at  the  time  of  her  delivery,  probably  several 
days  before;  nor  was  her  death  sudden,  as  if  she 
had  been  poisoned  or  otherwise  made  away  with. 
This  account,  however,  sufficiently  proves  that 
Queen  Catherine  was  not  more  happy  with  her 
third  husband,  whom  she  married  for  love,  than 
she  had  been  with  her  second,  whose  hand  she 
had  accepted  from  vanity  ;  and  it  will  appear  that 
she  had  abundant  cause  for  feeling  what  she  ex- 
pressed on  her  death-bed — that  those  who  were 
about  her  carod  but  little  for  her. 

"  It  is  objected  and  laid  unto  your  charge,"  say 
the  council,  in  one  of  their  articles  exhibited 
against  the  Lord  Admiral,  ''that  you  have  not 
only,  before  you  married  the  queen,  attempted  and 
gone  about  to  marry  the  king's  majesty's  sister, 
the  Lady  Elizabeth,  second  inheritor  in  remainder 
to  the  crown,  but  also,  being  tlien  let  (hindered) 
by  the  Lord  Protector  and  others  of  the  council, 
sithence  that  time,  both  in  the  life  of  the  queen 
continued  your  old  labour  and  love,  and  after  her 
death,  by  secret  and  crafty  means,  practised  to 
achieve  the  said  purpose  of  marrying  the  said  Lady 
Elizabeth,  to  the  danger  of  the  king's  majesty's 
person,  and  peril  of  the  state  of  the  same."  The 
evidence  contained  in  the  Burghley  Papers,  if  it 
does  not  completely  sustain  this  charge,  at  least 
supplies  a  very  interesting  and  remarkable  chapter 
in  the  biography  of  the  great  Elizabeth.  It  should 
appear  that  Seymour,  whatever  were  his  designs 
upon  the  princess,  had  in  his  interest,  or,  at  any 
rate,  as  favourably  disposed  to  him  as  he  could 
desire,  no  less  convenient  a  personage  than  her 
highness's  governess,  a  Mrs.  Catherine  Ashley. 
Thomas  Parry,  the  cofferer  of  the  princess's  house- 
hold, relates  a  conversation  he  had  with  this  lady, 
in  which  she  admitted  to  him  that  even  the 
Duchess  of  Somerset  had  found  great  fault  with 
her  "  for  my  Lady  Elizabeth's  going  in  a  night  in 
a  barge  upon  Thames,  and  for  other  light  parts,*' 
and  had  told  her,  in  consequence,  that  she  was  not 
worthy  to  have  the  governance  of  a  king's 
daughter.  On  the  subject  of  the  court  paid  by  the 
Admiral  to  the  princess,  ''I  do  remember  also," 
says  Parry,  '*  she  told  me  that  the  Admiral  loved 
her  but  too  well,  and  had  so  done  a  good  while, 
and  that  the  queen  was  jealous  on  her  and  him,  in 
80  much  that  one  time  the  queen,  suspecting  the 
often  access  of  the  Admiral  to  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth's grace,  came  suddenly  upon  them  when 
they  were  all  alone,  he  having  her  in  his  arms, 
wherefore  the  queen  fell  out  both  with  the  Lord 
Admiral  and  with  her  grace  also.     And  hereupon 
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the  queen  called  Mrs.  Asbley  to  her,  and  told  her 
fancy  in  that  matter ;  and  of  this  waa  much  dia- 
pleasure."  At  this  time,  it  appears,  the  princess 
las  living  with  the  queen ;  but,  immediately  after 
the  above  incident,  she  ei^er  removed  of  her  own 
accord,  or  was  sent  away.  But  Mrs.  Ashley  may  be 
allowed  to  speak  for  herself,  at  least  in  so  far  as 
her  somewhat  naively  expressed  details  will  bear 
to  be  quoted.  In  her  **  Confession,"  in  which  of 
course  she  confesses  as  little  aa  possible  against 
herself,  she  states  that,  at  Chelsea,  immediately 
ailer  he  was  married  to  the  queen,  the  Admiral 
used  frequently  to  come  into  the  Lady  Elizabeth's 
chamber  before  she  was  ready,  and  sometimes  be- 
fore she  was  out  of  bed.  If  she  were  up,  he 
would  slap  her  familiarly  on  the  back  or  on  the 
hips ;  '*  and  if  she  were  in  her  bed,  he  would  put 
open  the  curtains  and  bid  her  good  morrow,  and 
make  as  though  he  would  come  at  her ;  and  she 
would  go  further  in  the  bed,  so  that  he  could  not 
come  at  her.  And  one  morning  he  strave  to  have 
kissed  her  in  her  bed."  At  this  last  and  some 
other  instances  of  boldness  Mrs.  Ashley  professes 
to  have  been  duly  shocked,  and  to  have  rebuked 
the  Admiral  as  he  deserved.  Sometimes,  if  she 
may  be  believed,  the  queen  took  part  with  her 
husband  in  these  boisterous  freedoms.  On  two 
moraings,  at  Hanworth,  they  came  together  into 
the  chamber  of  the  princess  before  she  was  up, 
when  both  fell  to  tickling  her  as  she  lay  in  bed, 
Mrs.  Ashley  being  with  her.  "  Another  time  at 
Hanworth  in  the  garden,  he  wrated  (wrestled) 
inth  her,  and  cut  her  gown  in  an  hundred  pieces, 
being  black  cloth ;  and  when  she  came  up  this 
oammate  chid  with  her;  and  her  grace  answered, 
she  could  not  do  with  all,  for  tlie  queen  held  her 
while  the  Lord  Admiral  cut  it.  Another  time,  at 
Chebea,  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  hearing  the  private 
lock  undo,  knowing  that  he  would  come  in,  ran 
out  of  her  bed  to  her  maidens,  and  then  went  be- 
hind the  curtain  of  the  bed,  the  maidens  being 
there;  and  my  lord  tarried  to  have  her  come  out — 
she  cannot  tell  how  long."  Other  instances  of 
the  Admiral's  audacity  are  given,  but  these  may 
serve  as  sufficient  specimens.  Mrs.  Ashley  admits 
she  had  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Queen  was 
jealous  of  Ae  familiarity  betwixt  her  husband  and 
the  princess  ;  and  **  she  saith  also,  that  Mr.  Ash- 
ley, her  husband,  hath  divers  times  given  this  exa- 
ounate  warning  to  take  heed,  for  he  did  fear  that 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  did  bear  some,  affection  to  my 
Lord  Admiral;  she  seemed  to  be  well  pleased 
therewith  ;  and  sometimes  she  would  blush  when 
he  were  spoken  of."  Elizabeth  also  makes  her 
** Coofession"  among  the  rest;  but  it  relates 
surely  to  what  had  passed  between  her  and  Mrs. 
Ashl^  after  the  queen's  death,  on  the  subject  of 
the  L(ml  Admiral's  wish  to  marry  her,  and,  as 
inightbe  expected,  contains  nothing  to  her  own 
dittdvantage.  She  maintains  that  Mrs.  Ashley 
never  advised  the  marriage  except  on  condition  it 
should  prove  agreeable  to  the  Protector  and  the 
council.    In  a  letter,  however,  which  she  wrote 


from  HatBeld  to  the  Protector  in  January,  1549| 
while  the  proceedings  against  Seymour  were  in 
progress,  she  mentions  a  circumstance  which  we 
should  not  otherwise  have  known — ^namely,  that 
rumours  had  got  abroad  that  she  was  **  in  the 
Tower  and  with  child  by  my  Lord  Admiral." 
These  imputations  she  declares  to  be  *^  shameful 
slanders,"  and  requests  that,  to  put  them  down, 
she  may  be  allowed  to  come  immediately  to  court, 
*^  that  I  may  show  myself  there,"  she  says,  **  as  I 
am."  It  appears,  however,  that  all  these  exami- 
nations gave  her  no  little  disturbance  and  alarm, 
though,  young  as  she  was — only  entering  upon  her 
sixteendi  year — she  bore  herself,  in  the  delicate 
and  difficult  position  in  which  she  was  thereby 
placed,  with  a  wonderful  deal  of  the  courage  and 
politic  management  that  she  evinced  on  so  many 
occasions  in  her  afler  life. '  Sir  Robot  Tyrwhit 
(the  husband  of  the  Lady  Tyrwhit  already  men- 
tioned), who  had  been  sent  to  Hatfield  by  Somer- 
set to  watch  her,  and  try  what  he  could  get  out  of 
her,  relates  in  one  of  his  dispatches  to  the  Pro- 
tector, that  when  she  was  first  informed  of  Ashley 
and  Parry  having  been  sent  to  the  Tower,  '^  she 
was  marvellous  abashed,  and  did  weep  very  ten- 
derly a  long  time,  demanding  of  my  Lady  Browne 
whether  thev  had  confessed  anything  or  not." 
When  Tyrwhit,  however,  afterwards  went  to  her, 
and  having  pointed  out  to  her  what  sort  of  cha- 
racters Mrs.  Ashley  and  the  others  were,  would 
have  had  her  '*  open  all  things  herself;"  assuring 
her  that,  if  she  did  so,  "  all  the  evil  and  shame 
should  be  ascribed  to  them,  and  her  youth  consi- 
dered, both  with  the  king's  majesty,  your  grace, 
and  the  whole  council,"  she  would  confess  nothing ; 
"  and  yet,"  adds  the  writer,  "  do  I  see  it  in  her 
face  that  she  is  guilty."  The  next  day  Tyrwhit 
writes  that  he  had  asked  her  if  she  would  have 
married  the  Lord  Admiral,  had  the  council  given 
their  consent;  to  which  she  instantly  replied, 
with  a  spirit,  "  that  she  would  not  tell  him  what 
her  mind  was  therein,"  and  demanded  "  what  he 
meant,  and  who  bade  him  ask  that  question." 
'*  She  hath  a  very  good  wit,"  concludes  the  baffled 
interrogator,  ^*  and  nothing  is  gotten  of  her  but  by 
great  policy."  A  few  days  afterwards  the  con- 
fessions of  Parry  and  Ashley  were  put  into  her 
hands.  *'  At  the  readii^  of  Mrs.  Ashley's  letter," 
writes  Tyrwhit  to  his  employer,  "  she  was  much 
abashed,  and  half  breathless  or  she  could  read  it 
to  an  end,  and  perused  all  their  names  perfectly, 
and  knew  both  Mrs.  Ashley  s  hand  and  the 
cofferer's  hand  with  half  a  sight ;  so  that  fully  she 
thinketh  they  have  both  confessed  all  they  know." 
It  is  remarkable  that,  not  long  after  this,  we  find 
her  highness  interesting  herself— evidently  with 
more  anxiety  than  she  cares  to  avow — in  behalf  of 
her  governess,  who  was  still  detained  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tower.  A  letter  is  extant,  written  by  her  to 
Somerset  in  March,  in  which  she  entreaU  that  his 
lordship  and  the  rest  of  the  council  will  be  ^*  good 
unto  her"  (Mrs.  Ashley) — grounding  her  request 
upon  three  reasons,  which  she  states  with  most 
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elaborate  formality.  **  FiTBt,'*  she  begins,  "  be- 
cause that  she  hath  been  with  me  a  long  time 
and  many  ^ears,  and  hath  taken  great  labour  and 
pain  in  bringing  of  me  up  in  learning  and  ho- 
nesty ;"  and  this  reason  is  piously  illustrated  and 
fortified  by  a  long  quotation  from  St.  Gregory. 
•*  The  second,"  she  proceeds,  **  is  because  that 
whatsoerer  she  hath  done  in  my  Lord  Admiral's 
matter,  as  concerning  the  marriage  of  me,  she  did 
it  because,  knowing  him  to  be  one  of  the  council, 
she  thought  he  would  not  go  about  any  such  thing 
without  he  had  the  counciPs  consent  thereunto; 
for  I  have  heard  her  many  times  say  that  she 
would  never  have  me  marry  in  any  place  without 
your  grace's  and  the  council's  consent."  Thirdly, 
she  says,  people,  seeing  that  one  she  loved  so  well 
is  m  such  a  place,  will,  and  do  think  that  she  is 
not  clear  of  guilt  herself,  but  that  it  is  pardoned  in 
her.*  It  is  difficult  not  to  suspect  that  there  lay 
concealed  some  other  reasons  behind  these  which 
are  set  forth  in  such  ostentatious  array. 

The  Lord  Admiral's  renewal  of  his  pretensions 
to  the  hand  of  Elizabeth  after  the  deaUi  of  his 
queen,  seems  to  have  at  once  brought  matters  to 
another  open  quarrel  between  him  and  his  brother. 
The  Marquess  of  Northampton,  one  of  the  persons 
whom  he  had  sought  to  seduce  to  a  participation 
in  his  designs,  relates  in  his  examination,  or  con- 
fession, that  Seymour  had  told  him  **  he  was  cre- 
dibly informed  that  my  Lord  Protector  had  said 
he  would  clap  him  in  the  Tower  if  he  went  to  my 
Lady  Elizabeth."  These  threats,  and  the  obstacle 
that  presented  itself  to  his  schemes  in  the  clause 
of  the  late  king's  will  which  provided  that  if 
either  of  the  princesses  should  marry  without  the 
consent  of  the  council,  she  should  forfeit  her  right 
of  succession,  roused  all  the  natural  impetuosity 
and  violence  of  his  temper,  and  drove  him  again 
to  intrigues  and  plots,  and  other  measures  of  des* 
Deration.  One  Wightman,  who  held  an  office  in 
his  establishment,  stated  to  the  council  that  he  and 
others  of  his  friends  had  earnestly  dissuaded  him 
"  from  writing  of  such  sharp  and  unsavoury  let- 
ters to  my  Lord  Protector's  grace,"  but  without 
effect ;  **  for,  if  he  had  once  conceived  opinion  by 
his  own  persuasions,  neither  lawyer  nor  other 
could  turn  him.'*  It  is  asserted,  that  seeing  he 
could  not  otherwise  achieve  his  object,  he  resolved 
to  seize  the  king's  person,  and'  to  carry  him 
away  to  his  castle  of  Holt,  in  Denbighshire,  one 
of  the  properties  he  had  acquired  by  the  late 
royal  grant;  that,  for  the  furtherance  of  this  and 
his  ulterior  designs,  he  had  confederated  with 
various  noblemen  and  others, — ^had  taken  measures 
to  secure  the  support  of  '^  the  head  yeomen  and 
ringleaders  of  certain  counties," — had  surrounded 
himself  with  a  much  more  numerous  array  of  re- 
tainers than  was  either  permitted  by  the  laws,  or 
necessary  or  convenient  for  his  service,  place,  or 
estate ;  that  he  had  so  travailed  in  the  matter  as 
to  have  put  himself  in  a  condition  to  raise  an  army 
often  thousand  men  out  of  his  own  tenantry  and 
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Other  immediate  adherents,  in  addition  to  the  forces 
of  his  friends ;  and  that  he  had  got  ready  money 
enough  to  pay  and  maintain  the  said  ten  thousand 
men  for  a  month.*  *'  It  is  further  objected  and 
laid  to  your  charge,"  say  the  council,  "  that  your 
deputy  steward  and  otner  your  ministers  of  the 
Holt,  in  the  county  of  Denbigh,  have  now,  against 
Christmas  last  past,  at  the  said  Holt,  made  such 
provision  of  wheat,  malt,  beef,  and  other  such  things 
as  be  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  men,  making  also,  by  all  the  means  pos- 
sible, a  great  mass  of  money ;  insomuch  that  all 
the  country  doth  greatly  marvel  at  it,  and  the  more 
because  your  servants  have  spread  rumours  abroad 
that  the  king's  majesty  was  dead ;  whereupon  the 
country  is  in  a  great  maze,  doubt,  and  expectation, 
looking  for  some  broil,  and  would  have  been  more, 
if,  at  this  present  by  your  apprehension,  it  had  not 
been  Btayed."t  He  is  also  charged  with  having, 
in  various  ways,  abused  his  authority  and  powers 
as  Lord  Admiral,  and  of  having  actually  taken 
part  with  pirates  against  the  lawful  trader,  **  as 
though,"  says  one  of  the  articles,  **  you  were  autho- 
rised to  be  the  chief  pirate,  and  to  have  had  all  the 
advantage  they  could  bring  unto  you."|  All  these 
proceedings,  it  is  affirmed,  were  **'  to  none  other 
end  and  purpose  but,  after  a  title  gotten  to  the 
crown,  and  your  party  made  strong  both  by  sea 
and  land,  with  furniture  of  men  and  money  suffi- 
cient, to  have  aspired  to  the  dignity  royal  by  some 
heinous  enterprise  against  the  king^s  Majesty's 
per8on."§  The  council  do  not  venture  to  include 
in  their  indictment  what  Burnet  has  set  down  as 
one  of  the  Lord  Admiral's  chief  crimes,  his  having 
*'  openly  complained  that  his  brother  intended  to 
enslave  the  nation,  and  make  himself  master  of 
all ;"  as  a  glaring  proof  of  which  he  particularly 
pointed  to  a  force  of  German  lansquenets  which 
the  Protector  had  brought  over  and  kept  in 
his  pay.  Strype  affirms  that  **  he  spread  abroad 
sundry  slanders  touching  the  king's  person,  the 
Lord  Protector,  and  the  whole  state  of  the  council ; 
and  they  so  vile  as  not  fit  to  be  repeated.''  It  ap- 
pears, from  the  Burghley  Papers,  that  the  immediate 
occasion  of  proceedings  being  taken  against  Sey- 
mour was  a  confession  made  to  the  council  by  Sir 
William  Sharington,  roaster  of  the  mint  at  Bristol, 
who  had  been  taken  up  and  examined  on  a 
charge  of  clipping,  coining  base  money,  and  other 
frauds.  Sharington  had  been,  in  the  first  instance, 
defended  by  the  Admiral,  who,  it  appears,  was  his 
debtor  to  a  considerable  amount ;  but  he  eventually 
admitted  his  guilt,  and  informed  the  council,  in 
addition,  that  he  had  been  in  league  with  the  Ad- 
miral to  supply  him  with  money  for  the  designs 
that  have  just  been  recounted.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Sharington  made  this  confession  to  save 
his  own  life ;  in  point  of  fact,  he  was,  after  a  short 
time,  not  only  pardoned,  but  restored  to  his  former 
appointment.  But  the  Admiral  was  instantly  ( 1 9th 
January,  ^1549)  sent  so  the  Tower.     Burnet  re- 

*  ArticlM  of  Higli  Trearon,  &c.,  12->-18. 
t  Ibid.  33.  I  Ibid.  89.  fIbid.9S. 
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maiks  that  the  wanftnt  was  signed  by  the  Earl  of 
Southampton  as  well  as  by  all  the  oUier  members 
of  the  pn^y  council,  so  that  that  lord  '^  was  now, 
in  outward  appearance,  reconciled  to  the  Protec* 
tor."  The  ex-chancellor,  however,  as  we  shall 
find,  was  not  thus  induced  to  forget  his  ejec- 
tioQ  from  office  two  years  before.  As  for  oey- 
mour,  he  had  now  no  chance  of  escape.  Aban- 
doned by  erery  friend  on  earth,  he  lay  passive  and 
helpless  in  his  prison-house,  while,  "  many  com- 
plaints," as  Burnet  observes,  ''being  usually 
brought  against  a  sinking  man,"  all  who  sought 
to  miake  their  own  positions  more  secure,  or  to 
advance  themselves  in  court  favour,  hastened  to 
add  their  contribution  to  the  charges  or  the  evi- 
dence by  which  he  was  to  be  destroyed.  Attempts 
were  made  to  persuade  him  to  submit  himself^ 
by  woiidng  both  upon  his  fears  and  his  hopes; 
but  he  would  confess  no  part  of  the  treasonable 
designs  imputed  to  him.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
proof  or  probability  whatever  that  his  views  ex- 
tended to  anything  beyond  the  supplanting  of 
Somerset ;  it  was  a  struggle  for  ascendancy  be- 
tween the  two  Inrothers,  and  nothing  more.  The 
proceedings  taken  against  the  accused  were,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  a  flagrant  violation  of  all 
law  and  justice.  After  he  had  been  several  times 
secretly  examined,  without  anything  material  being 
extracted  from  him,  by  deputations  of  the  privy 
council,  on  the  23rd  of  February  the  whole  council 
proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  Tower,  with  the  charges 
against  him  drawn  out  in  thirty-three  articles,  to 
endeavour  to  bring  him  to  submission.  But  to  all 
their  threats  and  persuasions  he  insisted,  as  he  had 
sdl  along  done,  upon  an  open  trial,  and  being 
brought  hce  to  face  with  his  accusers.  At  last  he 
M  fiar  yielded  to  their  importunities  as  to  say  that, 
if  they  would  leave  the  articles  with  him,  he  would 
ooosider  of  them;  but  even  with  this  proposal 
they  refused  to  comply.  The  next  day,  '*  after 
dinner,^'  the  lord  chancellor,  in  die  presence  of 
the  other  councillors,  *^  opened  Uie  matter  to  the 
king,  and  delivered  his  opinion  for  leaving  it  to  the 
parliament''  It  is  pretended  that  this  was  the 
fipit  time  the  subject  had  been  mentioned — at  least 
at  the  council-board — to  Edward ;  and,  therefore, 
the  greater  admiration  was  called  forth  by  the 
prompt  judgment  of  the  youthful  sovereign,  and 
Uie  equanimity  with  which  he  consented  to  sacri- 
fice hja  uncle  to  the  public  weal.  After  each  of 
the  other  councillors  had  expressed  his  approba- 
tion oi'  the  course  recommended  by  the  chancellor, 
and,  last  of  all,  the  Protector,  who  protested  ''  tliis 
was  a  most  sorrowful  business  to  him,  but,  were 
it  sou  or  brother,  he  must  prefer  his  majesty's 
safety  to  them,  for  he  weighed  his  allegiance  more 
than  his  blood,"  his  majesty  answered,  ^'  We 
perceive  that  there  are  great  diings  objected  and 
laid  to  my  Lord  Admiral,  my  uncle,  and  they  tend 
to  treason ;  and  we  perceive  that  you  require  but 
justice  to  be  done ;  we  think  it  reasonable,  and  we 
will  that  you  proceed  according  to  your  request." 
^  Which  words,"  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  entry  in 


the  council-book  quoted  by  Burnet,  *'  coming  so 
suddenly  from  his  grace's  mouth,  of  his  own 
motion,  as  the  lords  might  well  perceive,  they  w^re 
marvellously  rejoiced,  and  gave  the  king  most 
hearty  praise  and  thanks."  The  very  next  day, 
a  bill  of  attainder  against  the  Lord  Admiral  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Lords ;  all  the  judges 
and  the  king's  counsel  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that 
the  articles  amounted  to  treason;  various  lords, 
who  had  already  made  depositions  against  the  ac- 
cused, repeated  their  evidence ;  and  the  bill  was 
at  last  passed  without  a  division.  Somerset  him- 
self was  present  at  each  reading.  On  the  same 
day  (the  27th)  it  was  sent  down  to  the  Commons. 
But  here  it  encountered  at  first  considerable  oppo- 
sition. ^*  Many  argued  against  attainders  in  ab- 
sence, and  thought  it  an  odd  way,  that  some  peers 
should  rise  up  in  their  places  in  their  own  house, 
and  relate  somewhat  to  the  slander  of  another,  and 
that  he  should  be  thereupon  attainted ;  therefore  it 
was  pressed  that  it  might  be  done  by  a  trial,  and 
that  the  Admiral  should  be  brought  to  the  bar,  and 
be  heard  plead  for  himself."*  This  hesitation 
was  at  first  attempted  to  be  met  by  a  message 
firom  the  other  House,  repeating,  what  had  been 
intimated  when  the  bill  was  first  sent  down,  that 
the  lords  who  were  acquainted  with  the  facts 
would,  if  required,  repeat  their  evidence  before 
the  Commons.  But  it  was  not  deemed  requisite 
even  to  go  through  this  formality.  On  the  4th  of 
March  a  message  came  from  the  king,  which 
stated  that  *'  be  thought  it  was  not  necessary 
to  send  for  the  Admiral;"  and  thereupon  the 
bill  was  agreed  to,  in  a  House  of  about  four 
hundred  members,  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
voting  in  the  negative.f  The  parliament  having 
been  prorogued  on  the  I4th — cm  which  day  the 
royal  assent  was  given  to  the  bill — on  the  I7th 
the  council  issued  the  warrant  for  the  Admirars 
execution.  Burnet  notices  it  as  **a  little  odd" 
that  this  order  of  blood  should  be  signed  by 
Cranmer — a  thing  which  he  says  was  contrary  to 
the  canon  law;  but  he  makes  no  remark  upon 
what  will  appear  to  most  persons  a  still  stranger 
indecorum,  and  a  violation  almost  of  the  law  of 
nature — that  the  first  name  attached  to  it  should 
be  that  of  the  condemned  man's  own  brother !  I 
The  Bishop  of  Ely  was  immediately  sent  to  con- 
vey to  Seymour  the  determination  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  '*  to  instruct  and  teach  him  the  best  he 
could  to  the  quiet  and  patient  suffering  of  justice." 
The  bishop  reported  to  the  council  that  the  pri- 
soner "  required  Mr.  Latimer  to  come  to  him ; 
the  day  of  execution  to  be  deferred ;  certain  of  his 
servants  to  be  with  him ;  his  daughter  to  be  with 
my  Lady  Duchess  of  Suffolk  to  be  brought  up; 
and  such  like.§     To  these  requests  the  council  in- 

•  Barnet. 

\  Strype,  in  bit  notes  to  Hayward,  pp.  301,  309,  has  ifiveu  a  tall 
account  of  these  procwedin^  from  the  JournaU  of  the  two  Houses, 
tu  prove  "  how  (ktrly  lie  (the  Admiral)  was  judged  and  dealt  with  io 
the  parliament  I" 

t  See  it  as  published  by  Burnet  himself  in  his  CoUeetion  of  Re- 
cords. 

§  Entry  in  Council  book,  printed  by  Strype,  Eeelet.  Mem.ll. 
207. 
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Btructed  their  secretary  to  write  **  their  resolute 
answer  to  the  said  Lord  Admiral  ;'*  by  which  ap- 
pears to  be  meant  that  they  put  their  negative 
upon  most  of  them.    The  execution  took  place  on 
Wednesday,  the  20th,  on  Tower  Hill,  when  Sey- 
mour died  protesting  that  he  had  never  committed 
or  meant  any  treason  against  the  king  or  the 
realm.*    It  should  appear  that  he  was  attended, 
as  he  had  requested,  m  his  last  moments  by  La- 
timer, whose  zeal  transported  him  to  indulge  in 
a  very  extraordinary  strain  of  remark,  both  on  his 
death  and  his  life,  in  a  sermon  he  preached  before 
the  king  a  few  days  after.     It  was  commonly  ob- 
served, it  seems,  that  the  Admiral  had  died  very 
boldly,  and  that  '^  he  would  not  have  done  so,  had 
he  not  been  in  a  just  quarrel.'*     This  Latimer  de- 
clares to  be  "  a  deceivable  argument.*'  "  This  I  will 
say,"  he  proceeds,  *'  if  they  ask  me  what  I  think  of 
his  death,  that  he  died  very  dangerously,  irksomely, 
horribly."     And   then  he  relates    tne  following 
story :  **  The  man,  being  in  the  Tower,  wrote  cer- 
tain papers,  which  I  saw  myself.    They  were  two 
little  ones,  one  to  my  Lady  Mary*s  grace,  and 
another  to  my  Lady  ElizabeUi's  grace,  tending  to 
this  end,  that  they  should  conspire  against  my 
Lord  Protector's  grace."    As  he  was  about  to  lay 
his  head  on  the  block,  he  was  overheard  desiring 
the  servant  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  bid 
his  own  servant  speed  the  thing  that  he  wot  of. 
*^  His  servant  confessed  these  two  papers,  and  they 
were  found  in  a  shoe  of  his.     They  were  so  sewen 
between  the  soles  of  a  velved  shoe.     He  made  his 
ink  so  craftily,  and  with  such  workmanship,  as 
the  like  hath  not  been  seen."    *'  I  was  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower  myself,"  exclaims  the  preacher, 
quite  excited  by  this  wonderful  ink,  ^'  and  I  could 
never  invent  to  make  ink  so.      It  is  a  wonder  to 
hear  of  his  subtility.     He  made  his  pen  of  the 
aiglet  of  a  point  that  he  plucked  from  his  hose. 
.  .  •  What  would  he  have  done,  if  he  had  li,ved 
still,  that  went  about  this  gear  when  he  laid  his 
head  on  the  block,  at  the  end  of  his  life?''    The 
servant,  it  seems,  was  also  executed,  and,  to  the 
last,  adhered  to  what  he  had  said  about  the  letters, 
which,  indeed,  was  unnecessary,  if  the  letters,  as 
is  affirmed,  were  actually  found  in  the  shoe.    But 
copies  of  them  would  have  been  more  satisiiactory 
evidence  as  to  the  writer's  intentions  than  ho- 
nest Latimer's  perhaps  somewhat  prejudiced  de- 
scription of  their  contents.      He  goes  on  to  admit 
that  Seymour,  before  he  died,  **  bad  commenda- 
tions to  the  king,  and  spake  many  words  of  his 
majesty."      But    this,  he  says,  hath  been  the 
common  wont   of   all  traitors.      He  had  often 
heard  much  of  the  wicked  course  of  the  un- 
fortunate man's  life  :  one  reported  instance  of  his 
profligacy    he    relates,    from    the    time  of  <  first 
hearing  which,  he   says,  ^*  I   looked  ever  what 
would  be  his  end — wnat  would  become  of  him." 
*^  He  was,''  concludes  the  zealous  orator,   sum- 
ming up  his  judgment  in  a  way  in  which   the 
facts  he  alleges  certainly  do  xxQt  bfAf  l^in^  put^  *<  a 

•  Stoir, 


man  farthest  from  the  fear  of  God  that  ever  I 
knew  or  heard  of  in  England.  ...  I  have  heard 
say  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  he  believed  not  the 
immortality  of  the  soul, — that  he  was  not  right 
in  the  matter."*  Some  additional  touches  are 
given  to  the  picture  in  another  sermon : — ^  I  have 
heard  say,  when  that  good  Queen  (Catherine  Pan) 
that  is  gone  had  ordained  in  her  house  daily 
prayer  both  before  noon  and  after  noon,  the  Ad- 
mind  gets  him  out  of  the  way,  like  a  mole  digging 
in  the  earth.  He  shall  be  Lot's  wife  to  me  as  long 
as  I  live.  He  was  a  covetous  man,  an  horrible 
covetous  man ;  I  would  there  were  no  mo  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  an  ambitious  man ;  I  would  there 
were  no  mo  in  England.  He  was  a  seditious  man, 
a  contemner  of  Common  Prayer ;  I  would  there 
were  no  mo  in  England.  He  is  gone ;  I  would 
he  had  left  none  behind  him."  In  ambition  and 
covetousness,  if  not  in  contempt  of  the  Common 
Prayer,  Seymour,  it  is  to  be  feared*  did  leave  at 
least  one  man  behind  him  who  was  fully  his 
match.  His  daughter,  of  whom  Queen  Catherine 
had  died  in  childbed,  was  an  infant  of  scarce  six 
months  old  when  she  lost  her  second  parent;  soon 
after  which  event  she  was,  as  her  father  had  re- 
quested, committed  to  the  charge  of  the  Duchess 
of  Suffolk.  As  the  child  was  utterly  pennyless,  as 
well  as  an  orphan,  her  uncle,  the  wealthy  and 
powerful  Lord  Protector,  in  thus  consigning  her  to 
the  hands  of  strangers,  promised  that  an  annual 
sum  should  be  allowed  for  her  maintenance,  and 
that  a  quantity  of  plate  and  other  furniture  which 
she  had  had  in  her  nursery  should  be  sent  along 
with  her  to  the  house  of  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk. 
It  will  hardly  be  believed  that  neither  the  allow- 
ance in  money  nor  even  the  plate  and  other  articles 
could  be  got  for  many  months  out  of  the  hard 
gripe  of  Somerset  and  his  duchess :  indeed,  it  is 
more  than  probable  they  never  were  obtained. 
Strype  has  printed  a  letter  written  in  the  end  of 
August  of  this  year  by  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk  to 
Cecil,  who  held  the  office  of  master  of  requests  to 
the  Protector,  earnestly  repeating  a  solicitation, 
which  she  appears  to  have  frequently  urged  be- 
fore, that  the  engagements  the  Protector  had 
made  might  be  performed.  The  charge  of  the 
child  and  her  attendants  bore  hard  on  the  resources 
of  the  duchess,  whose  income  was  but  limited,  and 
was  subjected,  it  seems,  at  this  time  to  the  pres- 
sure of  other  unusual  demands.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  her  appeals  had  any  eft'ect;  but  if 
Somerset  ever  did  make  any  allowance  for  the 
support  of  his  niece,  he  was  very  soon  delivered 
from  the  burden,  for  in  a  few  months  more  the 
poor  child  followed  its  parents  to  the  grave. 

The  tragedy  of  the  I^ord  Admiral  was  followed 
by  a  summer  of  popular  tumult  and  confusion, 
such  as  had  not  been  known  in  England  since  the 
rebellion  of  Jack  Cade,  almost  exactly  a  hundred 
years  before.  Severid  causes  of  various  kinds 
concurred  at  this  crisis  to  throw  the  peasantry  in 

*  Latimer's  Fourth  Sermon,  in  the  first  editioa  of  hU  semoDi. 
8vo.    The  passage  is  eroseil  lo  sulucquent  editiou. 
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all  parts  of  the  country  into  a  state  of  extraordi- 
nary excitability,  or  what  may  be  called  a  predis- 
position to  disorder  and  insurrection.  Tbe  follow- 
ing passage  occurs  in  a  letter  written  by  the  Pro- 
tector himself: — ^**  The  causes  and  pretences  of 
these  uproars  and  risings  are  divers  and  uncertain, 
and  80  fnll  of  variety  almost  in  every  camp  (as 
they  call  them),  that  it  is  hard  to  write  what  it  is ; 
as  ye  know  is  like  to  be  of  people  without  head 
and  rule,  and  that  would  have  Uiey  wot  not  what. 
Some  crieth,  Pluck  down  enclosures  and  parks ; 
some  for  their  commons;  others  pretend  the 
religion  ;  a  number  would  rule  another  while,  and 
direct  things  as  the  gentlemen  have  done;  and, 
indeed,  all  have  conceived  a  wonderful  hate  against 
gentlemen,  and  taketh  them  all  as  their  enemies. 
The  raffians  among  them  and  the  soldiers,  which 
be  the  chief  doers,  look  for  spoil.  So  that  it  seem- 
eth  n^  other  thing  but  a  plague  and  a  fury  amongst 
the  vilest  and  worst  sort  of  men."*  The  discon- 
tent of  the  people,  in  fact,  as  usually  happens,  ap- 
pears to  have  originated  in  their  actual  sufferings, 
although  it  may  have  been  blown  into  a  flame  by 
provocations  addressed  chiefly  to  their  fancies  and 
prejudices,  and,  of  course,  would  then  be  apt  to 
catch  at  whatever  principle  or  arrangement  chanced 
to  come  in  its  way  in  any  part  of  the  whole  ma- 
chine of  government  or  of  society.  One  leading 
cause  of  the  economical  embarrassment  and  dis- 
tress in  which  the  kingdom  was  at  this  time  in- 
volved, appears  to  have  been  the  excessive  de- 
predation which  the  currency  had  undergone  in 
the  course  of  the  late  and  the  present  reigns. 
This  must  necessarily  have  enhanced  the  Nominal 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and,  if  wages  did 
not  rise  in  proportion,  must  have  pressed  with 
cruel  severity  upon  the  labouring  classes.  But 
the  rise  of  the  remuneration  for  labour  which,  in 
a  natural  and  healthy  state  of  things,  would  have 
accompanied  the  rise  of  the  money  prices  of  all 
other  things,  is  asserted  to  have  been  prevented  in 
the  present  case  by  certain  peculiar  circumstances, 
which  acted  partly  so  as  to  diminish  employment 
or  the  demand  for  labour,  partly  so  as  to  augment 
the  mnnbers  of  persons  dependent  upon  labour. 
So  that  at  the  very  moment  at  which  an  unusual 
exertion  was  needed  on  the  part  pf  the  labouring 
population  to  resist  the  mischievous  tendency  of 
the  depreciation  of  the  coinage,  came  from  two 
opposite  quarters  an  infliction  of  unwonted  debility 
and  helplessness.  The  cause  that  principally 
diminished  the  demand  for  labour  is  affirmed 
to  have  been  the  conversion  of  land  from  tillage  to 
poturage  which  was  promoted  by  the  increasing 
price  of  wool.  It  is  certain  that  this  change  in 
tbe  agriculture  of  the  country  was  a  subject  of 
general  complaint  throughout  a  great  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  repeated  attempts  were 
even  made  by  the  legislature  to  restrain  its  pro- 
gress, BO  that  we  must  believe  it  to  have  actually, 
or  at  least  apparently,  taken  place  to  some  extent 
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But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  its  real  effect 
upon  the  market  of  labour  was  greatly  exaggerated 
in  the  popular  imagination.  It  is,  at  least,  not 
very, easy  ,to  reconcile  the  alleged  evil  of  dimi- 
nished employment  thence  arising,  with  the  nearly 
equally  loud  and  frequent  complaints  which  are  at 
the  same  time  made  of  the  diminution  of  the  popu- 
lation which  is  asserted  to  have  followed  from  the 
same  cause.  It  may  have  produced  some  tempo- 
rary derangement  of  the  market  of  labour — of 
itself  an  evil  certainly  of  no  light  magnitude — 
but  it  could  scarcely  in  the  general  result  have 
diminished  employment  or  lowered  wages ;  and,  if 
it  operated  by  reducing  the  numbers  of  tfie  people, 
it  must  have  had  the  very  contrary  effects.  The 
fact,  however,  appears  to  have  been  that  whatever 
depression  took  place  in  the  wages  of  labour  was 
occasioned  by  an  augmentation  of  the  supply — in 
other  words,  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  ap- 
plicants for  employment,  or  of  persons  dependent 
upon  their  labour  for  the  means  of  existence.  We 
must  return  to  this  subject  in  a  subsequent  chapter, 
and  can  only  touch  very  lightly  upon  it  here;  but 
wc  may  observe,  that  the  number  of  persons  having 
the  commodity  called  labour  to  dispose  of  had, 
from  a  succession  of  causes,  been  on  the  increase 
in  England  for  the  last  two  centuries.  So  long  as 
the  system  of  villenage  subsisted  in  its  integrity, 
there  could,  properly  speaking,  be  no  market  of 
labour,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  regarded  the  business 
of  agriculture,  then  constituting  the  great  field  of 
the  national  industry ;  the  lalx>urer  then  stood  in 
the  relation  of  a  mere  machine,  requiring,  indeed, 
like  other  machines,  to  be  fed  and  maintained,  but 
having  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  disposal  of  his 
labour  than  a  modem  steam-engine.  The  decay, 
and  eventually  the  extinction  of  villenage,  fii^t 
gave  birth,  as  has  been  already  shown,  both  to 
freedom  of  labour  and  to  pauperism,-— odled  into 
being  at  once  the  two  classes  of  labourers  for  hire 
and  paupers  or  beggars,  which  are  really  only 
the  two  divisions  of  one  great  class,  that  of  the 
persons  whose  only  exchangeable  possession  is 
their  labour ; — the  former  being  those  who  have 
been  able  to  dispose  of  this  commodity,  the  latter 
those  who  have  not  Every  change  that  after- 
wards snapt  any  of  the  [old  attachments  that  had 
kept  men  practically  fixed  to  the  land,  though  not 
perhaps  by  any  absolutely  legal  bond,  added  to  the 
number  of  both  of  these  sections  of  the  population. 
This  was  one  of  the  effects  of  the  breaking  up  of 
the  old  Norman  feudalism  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.,  by  the  new  facilities  given  to  the  great  land- 
holders of  alienating  their  estates.  It  was  also 
one  of  the  effects  of  die  overtlurow  of  the  old  eccle- 
siastical system  in  the  last  and  the  present  reign. 
The  numerous  monastic  establishments  all  had,  as 
well  as  the  great  landholders,  their  crowds  of  re- 
tainers and  dependents — ^partly  tenants  and  ser- 
vants who  lived  upon  their  estates,  partly  pau- 
pers and  mendicants,  who  were  fed  by  their 
charity.  There  were  also  the  inmates  of  the  reli 
gious  houses  themselves,  male  and  female,  a  far 
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from  insignificant  addition.  All  these  peraonBy  or 
at  least  by  fiEar  the  greater  number  of  them,  were 
thrown  loose  from  tenures  of  shelter  and  mainte- 
nance which  might  in  the  case  of  each  of  them  be 
considered  more  or  less  fixed  and  sure,  and  were 
sent  to  swell  the  overflowing  stream  of  Uiat  labour 
which  had  nothing  but  the  chances  of  the  market 
to  trust  to.  Hence  would  follow  a  glut  of  that 
commodity,  or,  at  least,  what  would  appear  to  be, 
and  have  aU  the  effect  of  a  glut,  in  the  complete 
dislocation  or  obstruction  that  would  be  occasioned 
for  a  time,  of  the  ancient  conduits  of  supply  and 
demand.  And  along  with  the  other  causes  contri- 
buting to  the  same  state  of  things  may  be  men** 
tioned  even  the  uprooting  of  old  feelings,  habits, 
and  connexions  by  the  mere  ferment  excited  in 
men's  minds  by  the  preaching  of  the  new  opinions 
in  religion, — fiercely  resisted  by  many, — eagerly 
received  by  others, — and  by  not  a  few  carried  out 
into  all  the  extravagances  of  fiuiaticism  and  even 
of  licentiousness.  It  could  not  be  but  that  this 
general  state  of  excitement,  amounting  in  many 
cases  to  enthusiasm  or  delirium,  should  have  made 
numbers  of  people  impatient  of  all  sober  and  re* 
gular  industry,  and  set  them  adrift  on  the  sea  of 
life  without  either  chart  or  aim*  It  is  easy,  from 
all  this,  to  understand  how  the  present  insurrec* 
tion  took  the  shape  and  t^e  spirit  it  did.  Its  chief 
cry  soon  came  to  be  the  restoration  of  the  old  reli- 
gion, and  vengeance  against  those  who  had  wrought 
and  profited  by  its  downfall.  The  priests,  of 
course,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Popish  party, 
found  it  easy  to  turn  the  gaze  of  the  exasperated 
people  upon  the  most  immediate  and  obvious 
sources  ik  their  sufferings,  or  what  could  be 
plausibly  represented  as  such,  and  did  not  neglect 
so  favourable  an  occasion  of  stirring  up  their  most 
energetic  fieelings  in  behalf  of  the  ancient  system 
•—its  pageants,  its  holidays,  its  venerable  and 
affecting  associations,  as  well  as  its  other  recom- 
mendations of  a  more  substantial  kind — and  against 
the  innovations,  which  seemed  only  to  have  bene- 
fited a  few  of  the  upper  classes  at  the  expense  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  nation.  So  that,  although  in 
some  measure,  from  circumstances  peculiar  to 
itself,  the  present  rising,  as  well  as  tiiose  in  the 
reigns  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  VI.,  had,  from 
the  first,  much  of  the  character  of  a  servile  insurrec- 
tion— a  revolt  of  the  peasantry  against  the  gentry— 
of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  against  its  proprietors. 
From  Holinshed*s  account,  it  would  appear  that 
a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Protector,  of  very 
questionable*  wisdom,  or,  at  any  rate,  managed 
with  but  little  discretion,  was  the  spark  that  kindled 
the  flame.  This  was  a  proclamation  which  he 
issued  ^*  against  enclosures,  and  taking  in  of  fields 
and  commons  that  were  accustomed  to  lie  open 
for  the  behoof  of  the  inhabitants  dwelling  near  to 
the  same,  who  had  grievously  complained  of  gen- 
tlemen and  others  for  taking  from  them  the  use  of 
those  fields  and  commons."  It  is  probable  enough 
that  some  landholders  may  have  acted  in  a  harsh 
and  oppressive  manner  in  thus  improving  their 


estates ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  legal  rights 
were  generally  violated ;  and,  at  all  events,  if  Uiey 
were,  this  royal  proclamation  itself  was  as  illegal 
and  unjust  as  anything  that  the  landlords  could 
have  done.     It  settled  the  matter  in  a  very  sum- 
mary way  indeed — simply  commanding  that  all 
conmions  that  had  been  enclosed  should,  under  a 
penalty,  be  laid  open  again  by  a  certain  day. 
^*  But  how  well  soever,"  proceeds  the  chronicler, 
"  the  setters  forth  of  thu  proclamation    meant, 
thinking  thereby,  peradventure,  to  appease  the 
grudge  of  the  people  that  found  themselves  grieved 
with  such  enclosures,  yet  verily  it  turned  not  to 
the  wished  effect,  but  rather  ministered  occasion  of 
a  fi>ul  and  dangerous  disorder.    For  whereas  there 
were  few  that  obeyed  the  commandment,  the  un- 
advised people  presuming  upon  their  proclamation, 
thinking  they  should  be  borne  out  by  them  that 
had  set  it  forth,  rashly  without  order  took  upcm 
them  to  redress  the  matter;  and,  assembling  them- 
selves in  unlawful  wise,  chose  to  them  captains 
and  leaders,  broke  open  the  enclosures,  cast  down 
ditches,  killed  up  the  deer  which  they  found  in 
parks,  spoiled  and  made  havock  after  the  manner 
of  an  open  rebellion."    The  narratives  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disturbances  are  singularly  va- 
rious and  contradictory.  Holinshed  says  the  people 
first  began  to  "  play  these  parts"  in  Somersetshire, 
Buckinghamshire,  Northamptonshire,  Kent,  Essex, 
and  Lincolnshire.    Burnet,  following  King  Ed- 
ward's Journal,  states  that  the  first  rising  was  in 
Wiltshire,  where  Sir  William  Herbert,  gathering 
some  resolute  men  about  him,  dispersed  Sie  insur- 
gents, "Some  of  whom  were  slain ;  but  that,  soon 
after,  the  commons  rose  in  Sussex,  Hampshire, 
Kent,    Gloucestershire,    Suffolk,    Warwickshire, 
Essex,  Hertfordshire,  Leicestershire,  Worcestex^ 
shire,  and  Rutlandshire*     Strype's  account  is,  that 
the  first  insurrection  appeared  in  Hertfordshire,  at 
North-hall   and  Cheshunt;   that  then  a  greater 
rising  took  place  in  Somersetshire ;  and  that,  from 
thence,  *'  it  proceeded  into  Gloucestershire,  Wilts, 
Hampshire,  Sussex,   Surrey,  Worcester,    Essex, 
Kent,  and  divers  other  places,  as  Oxon  and  Berks, 
and  in  the  westermost  parts,  and  in  the  northern 
also,  as  in  Yorkshire,  and  especially  in  Norfolk." 
In  fkct,  the  convulsion,  which  probably  broke  out 
in  different  places  nearly  at  the  same]  time,  seems 
to  have  rapidly  spread  in  all  directions,  till  it  had 
extended  itself  over  the  greater  part  of  the  king- 
dom.    According  to  Burnet,  the  Protector's  pro- 
clamation against  the  inclosures,  which  was  **  set 
out  contrary  to  the  mind  of  the  whole  council," 
appeared  after  the  first  risings  in  Wilts  and  else- 
where ;  it  was  designed  to  pacify  the  people,  and 
was  accompanied  with  another,  indemnifying  or 
pardoning  the  insurgents  for  what  was  past,  pro- 
vided they  should  carry  themselves  obediently  for 
the  future.  *'  Commissions,"  proceeds  the  historian, 
'^  were  also  sent  everywhere,  with  an  unlimited 
power  to  the  commissioners  to  hear  and  determine 
all  causes  about  enclosures,  highways,  and  cottages. 
The  vast  power  these  commissioners  assumed  was 
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much  complained  of;  the  landlords  said  it  was  an 
invasion  of  their  property,  to  suhject  them  thus  to 
the  pleasure  of  those  who  were  sent  to  examine  the 
matters,  without  proceeding  in  tiie  ordinary  courts 
according' to  law.''  A  more  illegal  and  arbitrary 
act,  indeed,  'than  the  issuing  of  these  commis- 
sions never  was  attempted  in  the  most  despotic 
times.  Nor,  prompted  as  it  was  by  a  weak  or 
interested  craving  after  popularity,  did  it  succeed 
in  the  only  object  it  proposed  to  have,  and  for 
which  all  other  considerations  were  disregarded, 
the  satisfying  of  the  popular  clamour.  ^The 
commons,"  proceeds  Burnet,  *'  being  encouraged 
by  the  favour  they  heard  the  Protector  bore  them, 
and  not  able  to  govern  their  heat,  or  stay  for  a 
more  peaceable  issue,  did  rise  again,  but  were 
anew  quieted.  Yet  the  Protector  being  opposed 
much  by  the  council,  he  was  not  able  to  redreas 
this  grievance  so  fully  as  the  people  hoped.  So  in 
Oxfordshire  and  Devonshire  ihey  rose  again,  and 
also  in  Norfolk  and  Yorkshire."* 

It  seems  to  have  been  in  Devonshire  that  the 
religious  cry  was  first  raised.  Here  the  commons, 
besides  ^  Humphrey  Arundel,  Esq.,  governor  of  the 
Mount,'*  and  other  laymen,  had  for  ^eir  captains  a 
numb^  of  Popish  priests,  by  whose  ^^  instigation 
and  pricking  forward"  they  are  said  to  have  been 
chiefly  excited  and  directed  in  their  proceedings. 
Their  rising  began  on  the  lOth  of  June,  on  which 
day  they  assembled  in  armed  array  to  the  number 
of  nearly  ten  thousand  men.  *^  At  court,"  says 
Burnet,  **  it  was  hoped  this  might  be  as  easily  dis- 
persed as  the  other  risings  were ;  but  the  Protector 
was  against  running  into  extremities,  and  so  did 
not  move  so  speedily  as  the  thing  required."  At 
last,  after  the  rebels  had  sate  down  before  Exeter, 
and  had  begun  to  assault  that  city,  Lord  Russell 
was  sent  to  encounter  them  with  a  smsll  force; 
but  either  he  found  them  in  too  great  strength  to  be 
prudently  attacked,  or  he  was  restrained  by  his 
TDstructions  from  adopting  decisive  measures^  and, 
keeping  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  insurgent 
camp,  he  announced  that  he  was  ready  to  receive 
any  complaints  they  had  to  make,  and  to  transmit 
them  to  the  council.  On  this,  Arundel  and  his 
followers  drew  up  their  demands  first  in  seven, 
and  afterwards  in  fifteen  articles ;  the  most  mate- 
rial points  of  which  were,  that  all  the  decrees  of 
the  general  councils  should  be  observed ;  that  the 
Statute  of  the  Six  Articles  should  be  again  put  in 
force ;  that  the  mass  should  be  in  Latin  ;  that  the 
sacrament  should  be  hanged  up  and  worshipped, 
and  that  those  who  refused  to  worship  it  should 

*  Se«  A  long  and  iotereiting  letter  Temouitrftting  with  Somerset 
r«  tte  ealuM  he  had  taken  in  thia  instance,  from  his  ftiend  Paeet* 
r^a  ambaaeaikir  at  the  court  of  the  emperor,  in  Strype*s  Eccies. 
Mem.  tL  419 — tt7.  ttu  writer  points  out.  in  stronff  terms,  the  rain- 
voB  Ismismj  of  tfaa  Pntector't  mode  of  prooceding.  and  does  not 
fl|»sre  sane  explicit  enough  allusions  tu  his  motives.  "  What  is  tlie 
uus»  T  he  asks  ^of  the  contempt  for  all  aathoritj  at  which  the 
l«<iple  bad  artived).  "  Tonrovn  ienity»  yoor  softness,  year  opinion 
to  be  jrood  to  the  poor  ;  the  opinion  of  sneh  as  saith  to  your  stace. 
Oh.  «iir.  there  wae  aem  man  bad  the  hearts  of  the  poor  as  you  naTe. 
Ob !  the  comqums  pray  fiw  yon  Sir ;  they  say,  Ood  save  your  life  I 
I  Know  TOOT  gentto  heart  rlcht  well,  and  that  your  meaning  is  good 
e«l  god^'*  httwcwt  aoae  enl  men  list  to  pmte  here,  that  yon  have 
•ome  greater  entervrisa  in  yoar  head  that  lean  ao  much  to  the  mnl- 


suffer  as  heretics ;  that  the  sacrament  should  only 
be  given  to  the  people  at  Easter,  and  in  one  kind ; 
that  holy  bread,  holy  water,  and  palms  should  be 
again  used,  and  that  images  should  be  set  up,  with 
all  the  other  ancient  ceremonies ;  that  the  priests 
should  **  sing  or  say,  with  an  audible  voice,  God's 
service  in  the'  choir  of  the  parish  churches,  and 
not  God's  service  to  be  set  forth  like  a  Christmas 
play"  (so  they  expressed  their  notion  of  the  new 
Liturgy) ;  that  all  preachers  in  their  sermons, 
and  priests  in  the  mass,  should  pray  for  the  souls 
in  purgatory;  that  the  Bible  should  be  called 
in;  that  Canlinal  Pole  should  be  made  one  of 
the  king's  council ;  that  every  gentleman  should 
be  allowed  only  one  servant  for  every  hundred 
marks  of  yearly  rent  that  belonged  to  him ;  that 
the  half  of  the  church  lands  should  be  given  back 
to  two  of  the  chief  abbeys  in  every  county ;  and, 
finally,  that  other  grievances,  more  particu- 
larly affecting  themselves,  should  be  redresBcd,  as 
the  king  should  be  advised  by  Arundel  and  the 
mayor  of  Bodmiui  for  whom  they  desired  a  safe 
conduct.  These  articles,  which  certainly  do  savour 
of  priestly  inspiration,  were  transmitted  to  the 
council,  at  whose  command  Cranmer,  whose  de- 
partment they  seemed  principally  to  concern,  drew 
up  a  formal  and  elaborate  reply  to  them,  in  which 
they  were  not  only  rejected  in  the  mass,  but  seve- 
rally argued  against  as  contrary  to  right  reason 
and  the  Scriptures.  The  insurgents  then  reduced 
their  demands  to  eight  articles,  ^ing,  in  substance, 
a  selection  from  their  former  propositions,  with  the 
addition  of  one,  which  it  is  strange  should  have 
been  omitted  in  the  first  instance,  insisting  that 
priests  should  ^^  live  chaste  without  marriage." 
To  these  a  long  and  eloquent  answer  was  sent  in 
the  king's  own  name.  Edward  was  made  to  begin 
by  dilating  in  strong  and  large  terms,  but  still  in 
the  tone  of  persuasion,  upon  the  greatness  of  the 
royal  authority,  and  the  obligation  that  lay  upon 
the  subject  to  yield  it  all  obedience.  Some  parts 
of  the  exposition  he  gave  of  the  kingly  office  are 
curious  and  characteristic.  ''We  are,"  he  said, 
''  your  most  natural  sovereign  lord  and  king,  Ed- 
ward VI.,  to  rule  you,  to  preserve  you,  to  save  you 
from  sll  your  outinrard  enemies,  to  see  our  laws 
well  ministered,  every  man  to  have  his  own,  to 
suppress  disordered  people,  to  correct  traitors, 
thieves,  pirates,  robbers,  and  such  like,  yea,  to 
keep  our  realms  from  other  princes,  from  the  ma- 
lice of  the  ScoiSf  of  Frenchmen^  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome."  The  rebels  had  proposed  that  the  settle- 
ment to  be  then  made  snould  stand  till  the  king 
was  of  full  age.  In  demonstration  of  the  folly  of 
this  notion,  Edward  informs  them  that,  although 
*'  as  a  natural  man  and  creature  of  God,"  he 
had  youth,  and  by  his  sufferance  should  have 
age,  yet  as  a  king  he  had  no  difference  of  years. 
They  are  afterwards  asked  to  consider  the  folly 
they  were  committing  in  making  it  necessary 
that  their  king  should  spend  that  force  upon 
them  which  he  had  meant  to  bestow  upon  their 
foreign  enemies—*'  to  make    a  conquest  of  our 
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own  people,  which  otherwise  should  have  been 
of  the  whole  realm  of  Scotland."  The  message 
call  hardly  be  said  to  be  **  all  penned,"  as  Bur- 
net  describes  it,  "in  a  high  threatening  style," 
but  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  rises  to  that  at  the 
close.  "  Thus  far,*'  says  the  king,  "  we  have 
descended  from  our  high  majesty,  for  love,  to  con- 
sider you  in  your  simple  ignorance,  and  have  been 
content  to  send  you  an  instruction  like  a  father, 
who  of  justice  might  have  sent  you  your  destruc- 
tions like  a  king  to  rebels.  And  now  we  let  you 
know,  that,  as  you  see  our  mercy  abundantly,  so, 
if  ye  provoke  us  further,  we  swear,  by  the  living 
God,  ye  shall  feel  the  power  of  the  same  God  in 
our  sword,  which  how  mighty  it  is,  no  subject 
knoweth ;  how  puissant  it  is,  no  private  man  can 
judge ;  how  mortal,  no  Englishman  dare  think." 
Edward  adds,  that  if  they  do  not  repent  and  in- 
stantly accept  his  offers  of  mercy,  he  will  execute 
his  sharp  sword  against  them  as  against  infidels 
and  Turks,  and  rather,"  he  is  made  heroically  to 
exclaim,  "  adventure  our  own  royal  person,  state, 
and  power,  than  the  same  should  not  be  executed." 
But  the  rebels,  who  by  this  time  had  been  a  whole 
month  in  arms— for  the  paper  is  dated  the  8th  of 
July— were  neither  to  be  moved  by  iu  threats  nor 
its  reasonings;  *'but  stood  still  in  their  wicked 
begun  rebeUion,  offering  to  try  it  at  the  weapon's 
point."  The  citizens  of  Exeter,  however,  per- 
sisted in  keeping  their  gates  shut^  against  them, 
although, 'from  the  closeness  with  which  they  were 
beleaguered,  they  were  at  length  reduced  to  the 
most  distressing  extremities.  A  detailed  account 
of  the  siege  has  been  given  by  Holinshed's  con- 
tinuator,  John  Hooker,  otherwise  called  Vowel 
(an  uncle  of  the  illustrious  author  of  the  "  Eccle- 
siastical Polity"),  who  was  a  native  of  Exeter,  and 
then  held  the  office  of  chamberlain  of  the  city. 
Though  highly  interesting,  however,  it  is  much 
too  minute  to  admit  even  of  abridgment  in  our 
pages.  The  rebels  were  provided  with  ordnance, 
which  they  planted  against  the  several  gates  of  the 
town ;  and  eventually  they  burned  the  gates,  and 
*'  broke  up  the  pipes  and  conduits,  as  well  for  the 
taking  away  of  the  water  coming  to  the  city,  as 
also  to  have  the  lead  to  serve  for  their  shot  and 
pellets."  On  this  the  citizens  erected  ramparts 
within  the  openings  thus  made,  which  were  found 
much  more  effective  for  defence  than  the  wooden 
gates  could  have  been.  The  besiegers  next  at- 
tempted to  undermine  the  walls ;  but  in  this  also 
they  were  foiled  by  the  vigilance  of  the  citizens, 
who,  having  discovered  the  trains,  made  them  use- 
less by  deluging  them  with  water.  One  great  diffi- 
culty that  the  magistrates  had  to  contend  with  was 
the  existence  of  a  powerful  Popish  faction  among 
the  inhabitants ;  indeed,  it  is  admitted  by  Hooker, 
that,  of  the  citizens,  "  the  greater  number  were  of 
the  old  stamp  and  of  the  Romish  religion."  These 
having  been  prevented  by  the  authorities  from  ad- 
mitting the  rebels,  endeavoured,  by  many  private 
communications  and  stratagems,  to  favour  their 
enterprise  and  counteract  the  efforts  that  were 


made  to  oppose  them.  And,  what  waa  still  more 
perplexing,  a  division  at  one  time  broke  out  in  the 
Protestant  party,  in  consequence  ci  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted  be- 
tween two  of  their  leaders,  John  Courtenay  and 
Barnard  Duffield,  which  rose  to  great  violence. 
Duffield  having  been  been  put  by  the  magistrates 
in  ward,  his  dttu^ter  repaired  in  flaming  indigna- 
tion to  the  mayor,  and  demanded  that  he  should 
be  instantly  set  at  large.  ''  Which  thing  being 
denied  unto  her,  she  waxed  so  warm,  that  not  only 
she  used  very  unseemly  terms  and  speeches  unto 
the  mavor,  but  also,  contrary  to  the  modesty  and 
shamemstness  required  in  a  woman,  specially 
voung  and  unmarried,  ran  most  viok&tly  upon 
him,  and  strake  him  in  the  face."  Hereupon  the 
whole  city  was  thrown  into  alarm  and  coi^usioo ; 
the  common  bell  was  forthwith  rung;  it  was  re* 
ported  that  the  mayor  was  not  only  beaten  but 
killed ;  "  the  whole  commons  immediately  in 
great  troops,  and  the  most  part  in  armour,  ran  to 
Uie  Guildhall,  where  the  mayor  was ;"  the  canons 
of  the  cathedral  ^'  forthwith  assembled  all  their 
men,  well  armed  and  appointed ;"  but  at  last  the 
mayor  was  conveyed  in  safety  to  his  own  house, 
and  the  storm  ceased.  The  worthy  chief  mi^s- 
trate  had  probably  roared  out  somewhat  lustily 
when  the  lady  struck  him;  for  Hooker  tells  us, 
that,  "  being  a  merchant,  and  only  exercised  in 
that  trade,  he  had  small  reach  in  matters  of  policy 
or  martiad  affairs."  Want  of  victuals  also  at 
length  began  to  pinch  them.  Although  there  was 
**  ^od  store  of  ary  fish,  rice,  prunes,  raisins,  and 
wine,  at  very  reasonable  prices,"  yet  bread  grew 
so  scarce,  tKat  "  the  bakers  and  householders  were 
driven  to  seek  up  their  old  store  of  puffins  and 
bran,  wherewith  they  in  times  past  were  wont  to 
make  horse-bread  and  to  feed  their  swine  and 
poultry  ;  and  this  they  moulded  up  in  cloths,  fur 
otherwise  it  would  not  hold  together,  and  so  did 
bake  it  up,  and  the  people  >'dl  contented  diere- 
with."  The  prisoners  in  the  gaol  were  forced  to 
feed  upon  horseflesh ;  but  Hooker  says  that  Uiey 
also  were  very  well  contented  with  that  kind  of 
food.  All  this  while  Lord  Russell  had  been  pre- 
vented from  taking  any  measures  for  the  relief  of 
the  place  by  the  extraordinary  neglect  or  pro- 
crastination of  the  government,  which,  fiill  of  the 
conceit  of  pulling  dovm  the  rebels  by  maiiifestoes 
or  sermons,  would  neither  send  him  a  reinforce- 
ment of  men  nor  any  other  supplies.  When  he 
sent  Sir  Peter  Carew  to  the  court,  that  gallant 
person,  who  had  acted  with  great  promptitude  and 
decision  at  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  revolt,  and 
would  probably  have  supprased  it  at  once  if  he 
had  received  any  8upx>ort  from  the  government, 
was  absurdlv  charged  by  Somerset  with  having 
been  the  sole  occasion  of  it,  the  ready  tongue  of 
Rich,  the  chancellor,  echoing  his  patron's  accusa- 
tion. '*  But  to  this  Sir  Peter  answered  so  stoutly, 
and  charged  the  duke  so  deeply,  that,  in  the  end, 
he  was  willed  to  return  into  the  country,  being  pro- 
mised that  sufficient  help  both  of  men  and  money 
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dmild  be  wkb  speed  sent  down."    But  as  only 
prodamations  were  sent  before,  bo  nothing  was 
obtained  beyond  promises  now.      Rnseell  having 
long  looked  Vor  the  supplies  in  vain,  *^  was  daily 
more  and  more  forsaken  of  such  of  the   common 
people  as  at  the  first  served  and  offered  their  ser- 
Tice  unto  bim.     And  having  bnt  a  very  small 
guard  about  bim,  he  lived  in  more  fear  than  he 
was  feared ;  for  the  rebels  daily  increased,  and  his 
company  decreased  and  shrunk  away.*'    At  last 
some  money  was  obtained  by  certain  merchants  of 
£xeter,  wbo  happened  to  be  in  the  camp,  pledging 
their  credit  to  those  of  Brbtol,  Lynn,  Taunton,  and 
other  towns.    By  this  time  the  rebels  were  actually 
on  "their  marcb  to  attadi:  the  king's  troops,  which 
were  now   stationed   at  Honiton;    but  Russell, 
vhoce  spirits  were  raised  by  the  supply  of  money, 
on  hearing   of  their  advance,  marched  forth  to 
oppose  than,  and  the  two  armies  met  at  Penning- 
ton Bridge,  where  the  rebels,  in  the  end,  sustained 
a  complete  oterthrow.     Shcnrtly  after,  liord  Grey, 
vith  a  troop  of  horse,  and  a  band  of  three  hundred 
Italian  infantry  under  Spinola,  at  last  arrived  from 
the  capital;     and,    tbus    strengthened,    Russell 
marched  upon  Exeter,   and,  after  defeating  the 
rebels  in  another  engagement,  effected  his  entrance 
into  the  femisbed  city  on  the  6th  of  August,  and 
raised  the  siege,  which  had  now  lasted  five  weeks. 
Before  this  success  was  achieved,  however,  a  de- 
plorable bSbu  happened.    Lord  Grey,  after  having 
forced  a  passage  across  the  river,  espying  a  multi- 
tude assembled  on  a  height  at  a  little  distance,  by 
whom  he  apprehended  Siat  he  might  be  attacked, 
ordered  the  prisonen  he  had  already  taken — of 
whom  the  number  was  very  considerable — to  be 
all  killed,  which  was  done  immediately,  every  man 
dispatching  those  he  had  in  charge.    The  dis- 
persion of  the  insurgents  was  followed  by  the  same 
conduct  OD  the  part  of  the  royal  army  as  if  they 
bad  put  to  rout  a  fordgn  enemy  in  his  own  coun- 
try;  •*  for  the  whole  country  was  then  put  to  the 
spoil,  and  every  soldier  sought  for  his  best  profit ;" 
**  a  just  plague  of  the  Lord,"  adds  the  pious  and 
Protealttit  chronicler,  -^  upon  rebels  and  disloyal 
persons."     In  this  work  of  avenging  justice,  as  it 
Kss  conceived  to  be,  as  well  as  of  rage  and  plun- 
der, a  body  of  a  thousand  Welshmen,  bro]ught  by 
Sir  William  Herbert,  Master  of  the  Horse  (after- 
wards Earl  of  Pembroke),  **  who,  though  they 
came  too  late  to  the  fray,  'yet  soon  enough  to  the 
play,"  were  particularly  active.     Gibbets  were 
also  set  up  in  various  places,  on  which  great  num- 
bers of  the   ringleaders    in  the   rebellion  were 
hanged.      Otheis,    and    especially  Arundel,  the 
chief  captain,  were  carried  to  London,  and  there 
exeoaled.     It  was  reckoned  that  about  four  thou- 
sand in  all  perished,  bv  the  sword  or  by  the  hands 
of  the  executioner,  of  those  engaged  in  this  Devon- 
shire insurrection. 

^  About  the  same  time,"  oontiuues  the  chro- 
nicler, **  diat  this  rebellion  began  in  the  West,  the 
like  disordered  hurles  were  attempted  in  Oxford- 
shire SHod  Buckinghamshire ;  but  they  were  speedily 


suppressed  by.  the  Jjord  Grey  of  Wilton,  who, 
coming  down  that  way  to  join  with  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal  (Russell),  chased  the  rebels  to  their  houses, 
of  whom  two  hundred  were  taken,  and  a  dozen  of 
the  ringleaders  to  him  delivered,  whereof  certain 
afterwards  were  executed."  Elsewhere,  also,  both 
in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
similar  attempts  were  made,  and  many  disorders 
committed  ;  but  the  only  other  quarter  where  the 
commotion  rose  to  a  serious  height  was  in  Nor- 
folk. The  Norfolk  rebellion  assumed  a  cha- 
racter altogether  different  from  that  of  Devon- 
shire, the  complaints  and  demands  of  the  people 
running,  not  at  all,  or  very  little,  upon  religion, 
but  chiefly  upon  grievances  affecting  their  worldly 
condition  and  points  of  temporal  politics.  They 
were  first. roused  in  the  early  part  of  tlie  sum- 
mer by  the  rumours  of  what  had  been  done 
by  the  commons  of  Kent  in  throwing  down  ditches 
and  hedges,  and  opening  enclosures.  "Divers 
seditious  persons  and  busy  fellows  began  to  com- 
plain that  the  like  had  not  been  done  in  Norfolk, 
and  ceased  not  to  practise  how  to  raise  the  people 
to  an  open  rebellion ;  meaning  not  only  to  lay  open 
parks  and  enclosures,  but  to  attempt  other  reform* 
atious,  as  they  termed  them,  to  the  great  danger 
of  overthrowing  the  whole  state  of  the  common- 
wealth. They  chiefly  declared  a  spiteful  rancour 
and  hatred  conceived  against  gentlemen,  whom^they 
maliciously  accused  of  inordinate  covetousness, 
pride,  rapine,  extortion,  and  oppression,  practised 
against  their  tenants  and  other;  for  the  which  they 
accounted  them  worthy  of  all  punishment"  The 
first  general  rising  of  the  people  took  place  on  the 
6th  of  July,  at  Wymondham,  or  Windham,  about 
six  miles  from  Norwich,  on  occasion  of  a  public 
play,  '« which  play  had  been  accustomed  yearly  to 
be  kept  in  that  tovm,  continuing  for  the  space  of 
one  night  and  one  day  at  the  least"  They  began, 
in  imitation  of  the  Kentish  men,  by  throwing  down 
the  ditches  (or  dikes)  around  enclosures;  and, 
while  they  were  thus  employed,  it  is  said  that 
"one  John  Flowerdew  of  Hetherset,  gentleman, 
finding  himself  grieved  with  the  casting  down  of 
some  ditches,  came  unto  some  of  the  rebels,  and 
gave  to  them  forty  pence  to  cast  down  the  fences 
of  an  enclosure  belonging  to  Robert  Ket,  alias 
Knight,  a  tanner  of  Wymondham,  which  they 
did."*  Thus  did  individuals  turn  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  their  private  enmities  the  passions  of  the  ex- 
cited people.  The  tanner,  however,  was  more  than 
a  match  for  the  gentleman  at  this  sort  of  work ;  he 
without  difficulty  induced  the  same  mob  that  had 
torn  down  his  fences  to  accompany  him  the  next 
morning  to  certain  pasture  grounds  belonging  to 
Flowerdew,  which  were  also  surrounded  with 
hedges  and  ditches.  Flowerdew  tried  to  persuade 
them  to  withdraw,  but  he  could  not  rule  or  extin- 
guish the  flame  so  easily  as  he  had  blown  it  up. 
"  Ket,  being  a  man  hardy  and  forward  to  any  des- 
perate attempt  that  should  be  taken  in  hand,  was 

*  Ket.  thottxh  a  iRnaer.  wat  vMUhy,  and  the  ownor  of  tevcral 
toanjn  in  th«  coanty  of  Norfolk.— See  Stryi*r,  Ecctos.  Mm.  11.  S81. 
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straight  entered  into  such  estimation  with  the 
commons  thus  assembled  together  in  rebellious 
wise,  that  his  will  was  accomplished ;  and  so  those 
hedges  and  ditches  belonging  to  the  pasture  grounds 
of  Master  Flowerdew  were  thrown  down  and  made 
plain.  Hereupon  was  Ket  chosen  to  be  their 
captain  and  ringleader,  who,  being  resolved  to  set 
all  on  six  and  seven,  willed  them  to  be  of  g6od 
comfort,  and  to  follow  him  in  defence  of  their 
common  liberty,  being  ready,  in  the  common- 
wealth's cause,  to  hazard  both  life  and  goods." 
By  accessions  from  all  parts  of  Norfolk  and  Su£folk, 
the  rioters,  thus  provided  with  a  suitable  leader, 
rapidly  increased,  till  '*  there  were  assembled  toge- 
ther into  Ket's  camp  to  the  number  of  sixteen 
thousand  ungratious  unthriffs,  who,  by  the  advice 
of  their  captains,  fortified  themselves,  and  made 
provision  of  artillery,  powder,  and  other  abiliments, 
which  they  fetched  out  of  ships,  gentlemen's  houses, 
and  other  places  where  any  was  to  be  found; '  and 
withall  spoiled  the  country  of  all  the  cattle,  riches, 
and  coin  on  which  they  might  lay  hands.  But 
because  many  (as  in  such  case  is  ever  seen)  did 
provide  for  themselves,  and  hid  that  which  they 
got,  laying  it  up  for  their  own  store,  and  brought 
it  not  forth  to  further  the  common  cause,  Ket  and 
the  other  governors  (for  so  would  they  be  called) 
thought  to  provide  a  remedy,  and  by  common  con- 
sent it  was  decreed  that  a  place  should  be  appointed 
where  judgments  might  be  exercised,  as  in  a 
judicial  hall.  Whereupon  they  found  out  a  great 
old  oak,  where  the  said  Ket,  and  the  other  gover^ 
nors  or  deputies,  might  sit  and  place  themselves 
to  hear  and  determine  such  quarrelling  matters  as 
came  in  question;  afore  whom  sometime  would 
assemble  a  great  number  of  the  rebels,  and  exhibit 
complaints  of  such  disorders  as  now  and  then  were 
practised  among  them ;  and  there  they  would  take 
order  for  the  rdbressing  of  such  wrongs  and  injuries 
as  were  appointed ;  so  that  such  greedy  vagabonds 
as  were  ready  to  spoil  more  than  seemed  to  stand 
with  the  pleasure  of  the  said  governors,  and  further 
than  their  commissions  would  bear,  were  committed 
to  prison.  This  oak  they  named  the  Tree  of 
Reformation."*  It  stood  on  Monshold  Hill,  near 
the  town  of  Norwich ;  and  under  its  branches  Ket 
is  said  to  have  established  Courts  of  Chancery, 
King's  Bench,  and  Common  Pleas,  in  imitation  of 
those  in  Westminster  Hall,  But  this  natural  throne 
of  judgment  and  oratory  was  not  kept  sacred  for  the 
purposes  of  the  insurgent  cause :  with  a  liberality 
that  has  been  rarely  paralleled,  these  Norfolk  re- 
formers allowed  even  those  who  were  opposed  to 
their  courses  to  harangue  them  from  the  tree,  into 
which  Master  Aldrich,  the  mayor  of  Norwich,  and 
others,  would  oftentimes  go  up  ^*  and  make  diverse 
pithy  orations  to  persuade  the  outrageous  multi- 
tude to  give  over  their  riotous  rapines  and  spoil- 
ings.^'  Certain  divines  also  used  openly,  from  the 
same  rostrum,  to  preach  to  them,  against  their 
rash  enterprise,  and  exhort  them  to  leave  it  off; 
not,  indeed,  without  sometimes  exciting  the  mur- 


murs  of  their  audience,  and  perhaps  exposing 
themselves  to  some  risk  of  being  ill-treatc^i,  but 
without  in  any  case  having  actually  paid  that 
penalty  for  their  boldness.  Among  these  was 
Dr.  Matthew  Parker,  afterwards  Archbtshop  of 
Canterbury,  who,  one  day  coming  among  them, 

got  up  into  the  tree,  and,  in  a  long  sermon  which 
e  delivered,  did  not  hesitate  to  expound  to  them 
in  the  frankest  terms  the  madness  of  their  conduct, 
and  the  ruin  it  would  bring  upon  them.  Having 
gone  very  far  in  this  strain,  he  at  last  provoked 
some  threatening  intimations  from  a  few  of  the 
multitude,  and  he  began  to  be  rather  frightened  at 
the  stir  that  seemed  to  be  arising ;  *'  and  the  more, 
for  that  he  heard  a  noise  and  clattering  of  weapons 
under  him,  so  that  he  looked  for  present  death 
among  them.  But  herein  he  was  deceived ;  fur 
there  was  not  a  man  that  stood  next  him,  within 
the  compass  of  the  tree,  would  him  any  harm." 
The  next  day,  going  to  St.  Clement's  Church,  in 
the  city  of  Norwich,  he  **  took  occasion  to  expound 
somewhat,  out  of  one  of  the  lessons  that  was 
read  that  day,  concerning  these  wicked  hurly- 
burlies;  many  of  the  rebels  coming  about  him, 
but  not  interrupting  him  a  whit,  hearing  the  end 
of  his  exhortation,  although  they  seemed  greatly 
therewith  oflfendcd."  In  the  end  the  doctor  got 
home  to  Cambridge  without  injury. 

As  time  passed,  and  nothing  was  done  to  put 
them  down,  the  congregated  multitude  of  course 
grew  more  audacious,  and  proceeded  to  worse  out- 
rages. From  spoiling  the  gentry  of  their  goods, 
they  proceeded  to  sdze  their  persons,  and  to  carry 
them  off  prisonera  to  their  camp.  "  To  conclude," 
says  the  chronicler,  *'  they  grew  to  such  unmea- 
Burable  disorder,  that  they  would  not  in  many 
things  obey  neither  their  general  captain,  nor  any 
of  their  governors,  but  ran  headlong  into  all  kind 
of  mischief;  and  made  such  spoil  of  victuals  which 
they  brought  out  of  the  country  adjoining  unto 
their  camp,  that  within  few  daya  they  consumed 
(beside  a  great  niunber  of  beeves)  twenty  thousand 
muttons,  also  swans,  geese,  hens,  capons,  ducks, 
and  other  fowls,  so  many  as  they  might  lay  hands 
upon.  And,  fivrthermore,  they  spared  not  to  break 
into  parks,  and  kill  what  deer  they  could.  Such 
havock  they  made  of  all  that  came  in  their  way,  and 
auch  number  oi  sheep  specially  they  brought  into 
their  camp,  that  a  good  fat  wether  was  sold  for  a 
groat.  The  woods,  groves,  and  trees  that  were 
destroyed,  I  pass  over,  and  make  no  mention 
thereof."  Meanwhile,  the  government  stood  by, 
and  for  the  space  of  nearly  a  month  aUowed  the 
insurrection  to  grow  and  prosper  undisturbed.  At 
last,  on  the  3 1st  of  July,  a  herald  came  from  the 
couneil  to  the  rebel  camp,  '^  and  standing  before 
the  Tree  of  Reformation  apparelled  in  his  coat  of 
arms,  pronounced  there,  before  all  the  multitude, 
with  loud  voice,  a  free  pardon  to  all  that  would 
depart  to  their  homes,  and,  laying  aside  their 
armour,  give  over  their  traitorous  begun  enter- 
prise." But  the  only  effect  of  this  ofier  aeema 
to  have  been  to  draw  off  some  of  the  better  sort. 
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vfao  had  onW  joined  the  mob  from  compulsion  or 
fear,  and  who  now  ftaw  some  prospect  of  being 
protected  by  the  government    Ket  himself,  and 
the  great  mass  of  his  followers,  kept  their  attitude 
of  defiance,  or  at  least  of  refusal  to  submit,  de« 
daring  that  they  needed  no  pardon,  since  they  had 
done  nothing  but  what  belonged  to  the  duty  of 
true  «ibjectB.    They  even  forced  their  way  into 
the  city  of  Norwich,  and  carried  off  to  their  camp 
all  the  guns,  artillery,  and  ammunition  they  could 
find  in  it.    When  the  herald  made  another  procla- 
mation at  the  market-place  there,  repeating  the 
former  offer,  but  threatening  death  to  all  who 
should  not  immediately  accept  the  king's  pardon, 
they  bade  bim  get  him  thence  with  a  mischief;  for 
they  made  no  account  of  such  manner  of  mercy. 
After  this,  every  day  swelled  the  number  of  Ket's 
fuUoivera.     The  herald's  report  convinced  Somerset 
and  the  council  that  they  would  never  put  down 
the  rebellioa  by  proclamations ;  and  then,  at  last, 
it  waa  resolved  to  send  agauast  the  Norfolk  tanner 
a  fioToe  of  fifleen  hundred  horse  under  the  Marquess 
of  Nortbampton,  together  with  **  a  small  band  of 
Italians  (also  mounted)  under  the  leading  of  a 
captain  named  Malatesta."    The  marquess  took 
up  his  quarten  in  tiie  town  of  Norwich,  which, 
in  the  first  instance,  he  succeeded  in  clearing  of 
the  rebels ;  but  the  next  day  they  forced  Ibeir  way 
back,  drove  out  the  king's  troops,  killing  the  Lord 
Sheffield  and  many  other  gentlemen,  as  well  as 
taking  many  others  prisoners;  and  fioished  their 
expbit  by  plundmng  and  settmg  fire  to  the  city. 
Northampton,  with  the  remnant  of  his  beaten  force, 
made  ail  haste  to  London.     It  was  now  seen  by 
the  council  that  the  business  must  be  set  about  in 
another  fashion :  an  army  of  about  six  thousand  men 
was  in  readinesa  to  serve  in  the  war  in  the  north : 
and  ''  hereupon  that  noble  chieftain  and  valiant 
Earlof  Warwick,  lately  before  appointed  to  have 
gone  against  the  Scots  and  Frenchmen  into  Scot- 
land, was  called  back  and  commanded  to  take 
upon  him  the  conduction  of  this  army  against  the 
Norfolk  rebeb;  for  such  was  the  opinion  then  con- 
ceived of  that  honourable  earl,  for  the  high  man- 
hood, valiant  prowess,  and  great  experience  in  all 
warhke  enterprises,  sufficiently  tried  and  known 
to  rest  in  bim,  that  either  they  might  be  van- 
quished and  overcome  by  him,  or  by  none  other."* 
Warwick  with  some  difficulty  force!  his  way  into 
Norwich  ;  but  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  rebels, 
and  in  part  also,  as  it  should  anpear,  his  insufficient 
iuppliea  of  ammunition,  had  made  his  position 
almost  despoate,  when  he  was  relieved  by  the 
arrival,  on  the  26th  of  August,  of  a  reinforcement 
of  foaiteen  hundred  lancequenets.    The  next  day 
he  marched  out,  and  falling  upon  the  enemy,  who 
had  descended  from  the  hill,  and  were  encamped 
in  a  valley  called  Dussingdale,  had  the  fortune  to 
achieve  an  easy  and  decisive  victory.    The  rebels, 
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at  the  first  charge  of  the  king's  horse,  turned  round 
and  fled :  Ket,  their  great  captain,  or  king,  as  he 
called  himself,  being,  according  to  the  chronicler, 
one  of  the  foremost,  and  galloping  away  as  fast  as 
his  horse  would  bear  him.  The  chief  slaughter 
was  in  the  pursuit,  which  was  continued  for  three 
or  four  miles ;  the  several  clusten  of  the  unresist- 
ing multitude,  as  they  were  successively  overtaken, 
were  shorn  down  in  heaps.  It  was  reckoned  that 
the  number  of  dead  bodies  left  on  the  ground 
exceeded  three  thousand  five  hundred,  besides 
many  more  '^that  were  wounded  as  they  fled  here 
and  there  each  way  forth,  as  seemed  best  to  serve 
their  turn  for  the  most  speedy  escape  out  of 
danger."  This  bloody  day  put  an  end  to  the 
rebellion.  Ket,  abandoning  or  deserted  by  all.  his 
late  foUowen  and  subjects,  was  the  next  day  found 
concealed  in  a  bam,  and  forthwith  brought  to 
Norwich.  The  executions  were  not  numerous; 
nine  of  the  ringleadera  were  hanged  upon  the  nine 
branches  of  the  Oak  of  Reformation ;  a  few  othere 
were  drawn,  hanged,  and  quartered,  and  their 
heads  and  limbs  set  up  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  Ket  himself  and  his  ^brother  Wil- 
liam, after  being  carried  to  London  and  consigned 
to  the  Tower,  and  being  there  arraigned  and  found 
guilty  of  treason,  were  sent  back  to  Norfolk,  and 
Siere  hung  in  chains, — ^the  one  on  Uie  top  of  Nor- 
wich Castle,  the  other  on  Windham  steeple ;  but 
in  regard  to  the  commonalty,  Warwick  was  satis- 
fied with  the  plentiful  slaughter  that  had  already 
been  made  of  them  by  the  sword. 

In  the  north  also,  as  well  as  in  the  east  and  the 
west,  the  same  spirit  of  insurrection  broke  out 
among  the  people  at  the  same  time,  but  their  rising 
was  checked  before  it  became  general  by  the  ap- 
prehension of  their  leaden,  and  by  the  discouraging 
failure  of  the  similar  attempts  made  in  other  quar- 
tera  of  the  kingdom ;  for  the  Yorkshire  men  were 
somewhat  later  in  stirring  than  their  countrymen 
in  Devonshire  and  Norfolk.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  there  was  some  sort  of  concert  among 
all  these  movements,  or  at  least  that  each  part  of 
the  country  anxiously  watehed  the  proceedings  of 
the  others,  as  signals  for  its  own  guidance; 
although,  perhaps,  the  discordance  in  their  views, 
and  other  circumstances,  may  have  prevented  them 
from  actually  coalescing  into  any  general  confe- 
deracy. In  Yorkshire  Uie  spirit  of  attachment  to 
the  old  religion,  which  animated  the  people  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  seems  to  have  been  combined 
with  the  same  levelling  notions  that  formed  the 
principal  incentive  to  the  rebellion  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk.  The  "  traitorous  hearts"  of  these  men  of 
the  north,  according  to  Holinshed,  "  grudged  at 
the  king's  most  godly  proceedings  in  advancing 
and  reforming  the  tnie  honour  of  God  and  his 
religion ;"  and  they  were  further  seduced  by  "  a 
blind  and  fantastical  prophecy ;  the  tenor  of  which 
prophecy  and  purpose  together  of  the  traitora  was, 
that  there  should  no  king  reign  in  England,  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  be  destroyed,  and  .the 
realm  to  be  ruled  by  four  govemon  to  be  elected 
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and  appointed  by  the  commons^  holding  a  parlia- 
ment, in  commotion  to  begin  at  the  south  and 
north  seas  of  England,  supposing  that  this  rebel- 
lion in  the  north,  and  the  other  of  the  Devonshire 
men  in  the  west,  meeting,  as  they  intended,  at  one 
place,  to  be  the  mean  how  to  compass  this  their 
traitorous,  devilish  device."  This  northern  rising 
also  appears  to  have  had  in  its  beginning  more  of 
the  character  of  a  secret  conspiracy  than  those  that 
took  place  elsewhere :  great  pains  were  taken  by 
the  persons  at  the  bottom  of  the  enterprise  and 
their  emissaries  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people 
for  being  readily  kindled ;  arrangements  had  been 
made,  before  any  commotion  arose,  for  bringing 
them  together  by  beacons  lighted  on  the  hiffh- 
grounds ;  and  so  close  was  the  matter  kept,  that 
the  first  intelligence  of  what  was  intended  that 
reached  the  authorities  was  from  some  words 
dropped  by  a  dmnken  fellow  in  an  alehouse.  The 
Yorkshire  insurgents  had  assembled  in  force  to  the 
number  of  above  three  thousand  men,  and  had 
committed  some  murders  and  other  grievous  out- 
rages, before  they  were  put  down  and  dispersed. 

A  revolt  of  the  labouring  against  the  wealthier 
classes  was  probably  never  attempted  in  sny  coun- 
try in  circumstances  apparently  more  favourable 
for  its  success  than  those  which  the  present  state 
of  England  presented.  The  king  was  a  minor, 
and  the  government  a  singularly  weak  one ;  the 
country  was  entangled  in  a  foreign  war,  as  well  as 
torn  by  internal  factions;  economical  difficulties 
added  to  the  embarrassment  of  new  and  imper- 
fectly settled  institutions;  all  things  on  the  side 
of  authority,  in  short,  were  unusually  exposed  and 
enervated;  on  the  other  side  there  was  all  the 
strength,  if  not  of  real  grievances,  of  what  was  the 
same  thing,  deep-seated  feelings  of  dissatisfaction 
and  resentment,  and,  if  not  of  actual  combination, 
at  least  of  simultaneous  action,  and  of  a  diffusion 
of  the  insurrectionary  spirit  which  in  respect  of 
the  mass  of  the  commonalty  might  be  called 
national  or  universal.  There  was  also  much  sym- 
pathy on  the  part  of  a  large  portion  of  the  rest  of 
the  nation  with  one  of  the  principal  sustaining 
elements  of  the  insurrection,  the  aversion  to  the 
innovations  in  religion;  and,  indeed,  upon  this 
common  ground  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
of  the  wealthier  or  more  educated  classes,  landed 
proprietors,  and  Popish  priests,  met  and  joined 
the  insurgent  labourers,  and  became  their  coun- 
sellors and  leaders.  That  with  all  these  advan- 
tages the  attempt  should  have  nevertheless  so  sig- 
nidly  failed — ^been,  not  without  some  trouble,  in- 
deed, but  yet  BO  speedily  and  so  completelv  put 
down — affords  an  impressive  lesson  of  the  hope- 
lessness, in  almost  any  circumstances,  of  a  contest 
of  force  waged  by  the  class  whose  only  strength 
is  its  numbers  against  the  classes  wielding  the 
property,  the  intelligence,  and  the  established 
authori^  of  a  country. 

All  this  time  the  war  had  continued  to  be  car- 
ried on  in  Scotland,  though  with  little  activity  on 
either  side,  and  no  very  important  results ;  for  the 


English  government  was  too  much  occupied  with 
the  disturbed  state  of  affairs  at  home  to  be  able  to 
strike  any  great  blow ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
considerable  falling  off*  had  taken  place  in  the  cor- 
diality of  the  Scots  and  their  French  allies,  as  well 
as  in  the  interest  which  the  French  king  had  in 
pushing  operations  with  any  extraordinary  vigour. 
Henry  had  attained  his  main  object  for  the  present 
by  getting  the  infant  queen  into  his  hands ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  her  departure  could  hardly  fail 
in  some  degree  to  open  the  eyes  of  her  subjects  to 
considerations  to  which  the  impetuosity  of  their 
feelings  had  till  now  blinded  them,  and  to  awaken 
some  reflections  not  of  a  kind  to  put  them  in  very 
good  humour  either  with  their  insinuating  and 
dexterous  allies  or  with  themselves.  Both  the 
nation  and  the  government  now  began  to  complain 
loudly  of  the  insolence  of  D'Esse  and  his  soldiers ; 
nor  did  their  mutual  dislike  vent  itself  merely  in 
words.  A  short  time  before  the  French  com- 
mander's last  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Hadding- 
ton, a  most  serious  fray  had  happened  between 
some  of  his  men  and  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  in 
which  the  provost,  or  chief  magistrate,  and  his  son, 
and  a  considerable  number  more  of  the  inhabitants, 
men,  women,  and  children,  were  killed  in  the  streets 
by  the  foreigners.  In  consequence  of  this  and  other 
occurrences,  matters  had  been  brought  to  such  a 
state  that,  according  to  the  report  of  a  spy  of  the 
English  court  in  Edinburgh,  the  Scots  were  now 
more  alienated  from  the  French  than  from  the 
English.*  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1548 
some  English  ships  arrived  in  the  Forth,  and  took 
and  fortified  the  small  isle  of  Inchkeith,  but  it  was 
gallantly  attacked  and  recovered  by  the  French, 
after  they  had  held  it  only  sixteen  days.  The 
English  were  also  driven  out  of  Jedburgh,  the 
castles  of  Hume  and  Femihurst  were  retaken,  and 
the  French  made  an  inroad  across  the  borders, 
from  which  they  returned  with  three  hundred  pri- 
soners and  a  great  quantity  of  booty.  These  suc- 
cesses, however,  did  not  make  D'Essemore  popular 
with  the  Scots.  According  to  Burnet,  "  the 
queen-mother  and  the  governor  had  made  great 
complaints  of  him  at  the  court  of  France,  that  he 
put  the  nation  to  vast  charge  to  little  purpose,  so 
that  he  was  more  uneasy  to  his  friends  tiian  his 
enemies ;  and  his  last  disorder  at  Edinburgh  had, 
on  the  one  hand,  so  raised  the  insolence  of  the 
French  so}diers,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  so  alie- 
nated and  inflamed  the  people,  that  unless  another 
were  sent  to  command,  who  should  govern  more 
mildly,  there  might  be  great  danger  of  a  defection 
of  the  whole  kingdom ;  for  now  the  seeds  of  their 
distaste  of  the  French  government  were  so  sown, 
that  men  came  generally  to  condemn  their  sending 
the  queen  away,  and  to  hate  the  governcnr  for  con- 
senting to  it,  but  chiefly  to  abhor  the  clergy,  who 
had  wrought  it  for  their  own  ends."  In  conse- 
quence, D*Esse  was  recalled,  and  the  command  of 
the  French  forces  in  Scotland  given  to  Marshal 
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Tennc«.*  In  the  course  of  the  present  year 
(1549)  the  Scots  recovered,  by  force  of  arms,  both 
Fastcastle,  in  the  south,  and  the  more  important 
fortress  of  Broughty  Castle,  in  the  north.  Had- 
dington was  once  more  plentifully  supplied  with 
provisions  by  the  Earl  of  Uutland,  newly  appointed 
one  of  the  wardens  of  the  marches  in  the  room  of 
Lord  Grey ;  but  it  was,  notwithstanding,  eventu- 
tUy  found  necessary  to  evacuate  that  town.  One 
account  is,  that  the  plague  having  broken  out  in 
the  place,  destroyed  more  than  half  the  garrison, 
upon  which  the  survivors  were  removed  :t  Bur- 
net says,  the  English  council  grew  tired  of  the 
charge  of  keeping  it,  which  was  made  very  heavy 
in  consequence  of  the  country  all  about  it  being 
destroyed,  so  that  no  provisions  could  be  had  but 
what  were  brought  from  England.  The  English 
quitted  Haddington  on  the  Ist  of  October.  Before 
this  war  against  England  had  been  declared  by  the 
French  king,  he  had  already  led  an  army  into 
the  Boulognnois,  and  with  little  difficulty  made 
himself  master  of  the  forts  of  Selaques,  Ambleteuse, 
Newcastle,  Blackness,  and  others  there.  He 
ftflerwards  sat  down  before  Boulogne;  and  though 
the  breaking  out  of  the  plague  in  the  camp  slack- 
ened their  operations,  and  the  coming  on  of  winter 
finally  induced  them  to  raise  the  siege,  the  French 
sncceeded  in  completely  shutting  up  the  English 
within  the  town  ;  and  as  they  had  m  their  hands 
fill  the  neighbouring  forts,  there  could  be  little 
doubt  that  the  place  would  fall  as  soon  as  the 
K  a«on  should  permit  it  to  be  reinvested. 

For  some  time  past,  since  the  scheme  of  the 
Scottish  marriage  was  become  impracticable,  the 
Protector  had  been  desirous  to  make  peace  both 
with  Scotland  and  France,  and  he  was  now  willing 
to  agree  to  surrender  Boulogne  to  Henry  for  a 
{vm  of  money  in  order  to  facilitate  that  arrange- 
irent.  It  is  probable  that  the  last-mentioned  mea- 
sure, however  really  wise  and  prudent,  would  not 
have  liad  the  national  voice  in  its  favour ;  at  any 
rate,  Somerset,  in  this  instance,  yielded  to  the  re- 
presentations of  the  council,  who  unanimously 
remonstrated  against  the  proposal  as  fraught  with 
the  deepest  dishonour,  their  consciousness  of 
Iiaving  the  popular  feeling  on  their  side  having  ap- 
parently emboldened  them  to  assume  a  more  spi- 
rited tone  than  usual.  Sir  William  Paget  had 
accordingly  been  sent  over  early  in  this  summer  to 
Germany,  with  instructions  to  propose  to  the  em- 
peror 'that  the  treaty,  he  had  made  with  the  late 
King  of  England  should  be  renewed  with  the  pre- 
sent, with  some  modifications — the  most  important 
being,  that  Boulogne  should  be  taken  under  the 
imperial  protection,  or  even,  if  that  was  preferred, 
fhould  be  given  up  to  the  emperor  for  a  reasonable 
recompense.  But  this  negotiation,  which  was 
really  begun  only,  or  maiuly,  for  the  firaudulent  pur- 
pose of  gaining  time,  came,  as  it  deserved,  to 
uo:hing;  it  was  long  before  Paget  could  even  ob- 
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tain  a  conference  with  the  ministers  of  the  em- 
peror ;  and  when  he  and  they  at  length  met,  after 
the  alarming  progress  of  the  French  king  in  the 
Boulognnois,  he  found  them  altogether  disinclined 
to  entertaiu  the  only  part  of  his  project — the  occu- 
pation, or  rather  the  recovery  of  that  territory, 
— which  he  was  really  anxious  to  press. 

The  storm  was  now  fast  gathering  around  the 
head  of  the  Protector  which  was  to  throw  him  to 
the  ground.  The  series  of  military  losses  and 
unsuccessful  operations  in  Scotland  and  France 
raised  to  a  height  which  enabled  it  to  burst  through 
all  restraints  a  mass  of  dissatisfaction  with  his 
government  and  his  personal  bearing  which  had 
long  been  accumulating.  His  management  of 
pu^ic  affairs,  indeed,  in  everything  except  in  the 
advancement  of  the  alterations  in  religion,'^and 
there  nothing  had  yet  been  securely  settled,  and 
whatever  had  been  done,  or  attempted,  was,  to  a 
great  part  of  the  nation,  the  very  reverse  of  accept- 
able— had  been,  from  the  beginning,  little  else  than 
a  continued  course  of  blundering  and  misfortune. 
If  disaster  and  disgrace  had  attended  the  national 
arms  abroad,  at  home  the  kingdom  had  been  in- 
volved in  all  the  confusion  and  misery  of  civil  war. 
The  late  insurrections,  in  their  origin,  might  not 
have  been  fairly  laid  to  the  account  of  Somerset's 
misgovemment,  but  he  had,  at  least,  acquired  no 
credit  by  any  promptitude,  decision,  or  ability  he 
had  shown  in  encountering  and  putting  them 
down.  Even  the  reputation  that  was  to  be  gained 
in  the  contest  of  arms  with  the  rebels  he  had  left 
to  be  gathered  by  others — and.  of  all  others,  with 
most  singular  blindness,  by  the  very  man  by 
whose  military  talents  he  had  already  scarcely 
escaped  from  being  outshone  on  the  only  occasion 
he  had  had  of  distinguishing  himself  in  that  way 
since  he  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
From  the  moment  of  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion the  Protector  had  almost  an  avowed  rival 
and  competitor  for  the  supreme  power  in  the  Earl 
of  Warwick.  Warwick's  instigator,  again,  is 
affirmed  by  Burnet  to  have  been  the  ex-chan- 
cellor Southampton,  who,  although  brought  back, 
as  we  have  seen,  into  the  council,  *'  had  not,"  says 
the  right  reverend  historian,  "  laid  down  his  secret 
hatred  of  the  Protector,  but  did  all  he  could  to 
make  a  party  against  him.  The  Earl  of  Warwick 
was  the  fittest  man  to  work  on ;  him,  therefore, 
he  gained  over  to  his  side,  and,  having  formed  a 
confidence  in  him»  he  showed  him  £at  he  had 
really  got  all  those  victories  for  which  the  Pro- 
tector triumphed ;  he  had  won  the  field  of  Pinkey, 
near  Musselburgh,  and  had  subdued  the  rebels  in 
Norfolk;  and  as  he  had  before  defeated  the 
French,  so,  if  he  were  sent  over  thither,  new 
triumphs  would  fdlow  him ;  but  it  was  below  him 
to  be  second  to  any ;  so  he  engaged  him  to  quarrel 
in  everything  with  the  Protector,  all  whose  wary 
motions  were  ascribed  to  fear  or  dulnesa."  In 
other  quarters*  the  wily  ex-chancellor,  horn  a 
memoiy  stored  with  personal  and  party  injuries, 
would  bring  out,  to  undermine  his  old  enemv,  each 
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dubious  or  discreditable  passage  of  his  career,  as 
suited  the  occasion,  or  the  temper  and  position  of 
the  parties  he  addressed.  Above  all,  to  the  gene- 
rality, and  to  those  even  whose  interests  attached 
them  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Protector's  autho- 
rity, he  would  appeal  with  the  blood-curdling 
question,  what  friendship,  when  his  ambition  stood 
in  the  way,  could  any  expect  from  a  man  who  had 
no  pity  on  his  own  brother  ?  The  old  nobility  had 
hated  Somerset  from  the  first,  as  an  upstart,  and  as 
one  who  laboured  to  build  bis  greatness  on  their 
depression,  and  on  the  general  subversion  of  the 
ancient  onler  of  things  with  which  ihey  were 
identified.  But  the  arrogance  with  which  he  had 
borne  himself  disgusted  many  others,  as  well  as 
those  belongmg  to  this  class,  with  whom  he  had 
come  in  contact,  and  made  him  bitter  and  powerful 
enemies  on  all  hands.  The  very  men  who  had 
chiefly  aided  in  making  him  what  he  was,  finding 
their  services  requited  only  with  his  endeavours  to 
kick  down  the  props  upon  which  he  had  risen, 
had,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  hearts,  if  not 
openly,  fallen  off  from  him ;  and  even  in  the  coun- 
cil there  was  scarcely  a  member  upon  whose  at- 
tachment he  could  count  except  his  friends  Paget 
and  Cranmer.  Nor  had  his  late  conduct  even 
advanced  him  in  the  regard  of  the  multitude, 
whose  voices  he  had  always  shown  himself  so 
anxious  to  secure.  Even  his  darling  popularity 
must  have  suffered  no  little  diminution  by  the 
state  to  which  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  had  been 
brought  byhis  administration  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Then  his  assumption  and  rapacity  were 
every  day  becoming  more  inordinate  and  glaring, 
and  had  now  rea(£ed  a  height  that  shocked  the 
public  sense  of  decency  as  well  as  of  justice. 
Burnet  admits  that  **  many  bishops  and  cathedrals 
had  resigned  many  manors  to  him  for  obtaining 
his  favour;"  **  though,"  he  adds,  "  this  was  not 
done  without  leave  obtained  from  the  king."  He 
had  got  a  patent,  it  seems,  authorising  him  to 
take  possession  of  such  church  lands,  on  pre- 
tence of  rewarding  him  for  his  services  in  the 
Scottish  war — in  which  patent,  by  the  by,  drawn 
up  of  course  by  his  own  directions,  the  vain 
man  had  caused  himself  to  be  styled  '*  Duke  of 
Somerset  by  the  grace  of  Ood,"  as  if  he  had  been 
a  sovereign  prince.  It  was  also  said,  Burnet  tells 
us,  that  many  of  the  chantry  lands  had  been  sold 
to  his  friends  at  easy  rates,  for  which  it  was  con- 
cluded he  had  great  presents.  But  the  most  ob- 
trusive exhibition  he  made  at  once  of  his  vanity 
and  of  his  grasping  and  unscrugplous  practice  of 
appropriation,  was  in  the  erection  of  a  new  palace 
for  himself  in  London, — the  same  that  has  be- 
queathed his  name  to  the  present  Somerset  House, 
in  the  Strand,  which  stands  on  the  site  that  it 
occupied.  Not  only  did  the  rise  of  this  vast  and 
splendid  pile  expose  its  owner  to  the  reflection, 
"  that  when  the  king  was  engaged  in  such  wars, 
and  when  London  was  much  disordered  by  the 
plague,  that  had  been  in  it  for  some  months,  he 
was  then  bringing  architects  from  Italy,  and  de« 


signing"  such  a  palace  as  had  not  been  seen  in 
England;"*  men's  indignation  was  excited  by 
many  arbitrary  exertions  of  power,  in  violation 
both  of  public  and  of  private  rights,  to  which  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  resort  in  rearing  this  superb 
monument  of  his  greatness.  Besides  compelling 
three  bishops  to  surrender  to  him  their  episcopal 
mansions,  he  had  removed  altogether  a  parish 
church  which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  plans,  and 
had  not  only  pulled  down  many  other  religious 
buildings  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  sake  of 
their  materials,  but  had,  with  barbarous  reckless- 
ness, defaced  and  broken  to  pieces  the  ancient 
monuments  they  contained,  and  even  irreverently 
removed  and  scattered  the  bones  of  the  dead.f  It 
was  impossible  that  such  proceedings  should  not 
expose  the  Protector's  Protestantism  to  the  impu- 
tation of  being  at  least  as  profitable  as  it  was 
conscientious. 

During  all  the  month  of  September  (1549) 
there  were,  according  to  Burnet,  great  heats  in  the 
council;  the  enemies  of  the  Protector  now  no 
longer  shrunk  from  speaking  out,  and  avowing  their 
determination  to  strip  him  of  his  exorbitant  power. 
By  the  beginning  of  October  the  quarrel  had 
arisen  almost  to  a  contest  of  arms.  "  The  council," 
says  the  graphic  account  given  by  the  king  in  his 
Journal,  '*  about  nineteen  of  them,  were  gathered 
in  London,  thinking  to  meet  with  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector, and  to  make  him  amend  some  of  his  dis- 
orders. He,  fearing  his  state,  caused  the  secretary, 
in  my  name  to  be  sent  (from  Hampton  Court, 
where  Edward  then  was,  along  with  Somerset, 
Cranmer,  and  Paget),  to  Uie  Lords  (of  the  council 
in  London)  to  know  for  what  cause  they  gathered 
their  powers  together,  and  if  they  meant  to  talk 
with  him,  that  they  should  come  in  a  peaceable 
manner.  The  next  morning,  being  the  6th  of 
October,  and  Saturday,  he  commanded  the  armour 
to  be  brought  down  out  of  the  armoury  of  Hampton 
Court,  about  five  hundred  harnesses,  to  arm  both 
his  and  my  men,  with  all  the  gates  of  the  house  to 
be  rampired,  people  to  be  raised: — people  came 
abundantly  to  the  house."  While  the  Protector 
was  making  these  preparations  at  Hampton  Court, 
Warwick  and  the  other  lords  of  the  council  were 
assembled  at  Ely  Place,  in  London,  from  which 
they  dispatched  orders  for  the  attendance  of  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  of  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen,  all  of  whom  appeared  and  consented  to 
submit  to  their  orders.  They  slso  wrote  to  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  in  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
informing  them  of  their  designs    and    motives. 

*  Burnet 

t  The  excuse  offered  by  the  ProU*clor*»  sealoat  defender,  Strypc. 
for  this  last  proceeding,  is  ludicrously  dcsperatp :— "  It  must/*  says 
Strype,  *'  be  reckoned  among  his  tailures,  and  a  Uiing  whereby  h« 
proeurvd  enemies  to  himself,  the  havock  he  made  of  sacred  edifices. 
and  whatsoever  wm  contained  in  tli<*m  ....  Yet  ihis  notice  of 
former  superstitious  was  gained  by  this  bexbarity.  used  bv  him  and 
others  under  the  reigns  of  King  Henry  aud  King  Rdward.  tkat 
among  a  frvaC  nwmb*(r  of  rotttn  oareasM  wmrefimmd  eatkeU  /mil  </ 
pardom,  tafely  folded  and  tamed  together  m  Iht  bottom  qf  their  graves ; 
which  Dr.  Haddon  himselr  nad  obserred,  when  they  digged  dt»a<t 
men  out  of  their  graves,  and  carried  away  their  bones,  occasioned 
by  pulUug  down  many  ehuiehea  and  eonrents,  as  he  wrote  ia  his 
answer  lo  Osorios.** 
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*•  That  night,"  contiiweB  the  kine,  "  with  all  the 
people,  at  nhie  or  ten  of  the  clock  of  the  night,  I 
went  to  Windsor,  and  there  was  watch  and  ward 
kept  every  night.*'  In  po^t  of  fact,  Edward  was 
carried  to  Windsor  hy  his  uncle,  with  an  escort  of 
five  hundred  men,  hoth  Cranmer  and  Paget  ac- 
companying them.  The  Journal  goes  on :  *'  The 
Lords  sate  in  open  places  of  London,  calling  for 
gentlemen  before  them,  and  declaring  the  causes 
of  accusation  of  the  Lord  Protector,  and  caused  the 
same  to  be  proclaimed.  After  which  time  few 
came  to  Windsor,  but  only  mine  own  men  of  the 
guard,  whom  the  Lords  willed,  fearing  the  rage  of 
Sie  people  so  lately  quieted.  Then  began  the 
Protector  to  treat  by  letters,  sending  Sir  Philip 
Hobbey,  lately  come  from  his  ambassage  in 
Flanders,  to  see  to  his  family,  who  brought  in  his 
return  a  letter  to  the  Protector,  very  gentle,  which 
he  delivered  to  him,  another  to  me,  another  to  my 
house  (the  officers  of  the  household),  to  declare  his 
faults,  ambition,  vainglory,  entering  into  rash  wars 
in  my  youth,  negligent  looking  on  New-haven, 
enriching  of  himself  of  my  treasure,  following  of 
his  own  opinion,  and  doing  all  by  his  own  au- 
thority," &c.  Somerset's  first  impulse  was  to  set 
his  enemies  at  defiance ;  besides  surrounding  him- 
self with  an  armed  ^force,  as  here  related,  and 
Mcuring  the  king's  person,  before  leaving  Hampton 
Court  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Lord  Russell,  who 
was  still  in  the  west  country,  calling  upon  him  to 
hasten  to  the  defence  of  the  king's  majesty  in  his 
castle  of  Windsor,  in  such  force  and  power  as  he 
might  *  But  this  bold  resolution  speedily  eva- 
porated; the  next  day  he  wrote  to  the  council  at 
London,  informing  them,  that,  provided  they  in- 
tended no  hurt  to  the  king's  majesty's  person, 
touching  all  other  private  matters  they  would  find 
him  disposed  to  agree  to  any  reasonable  condi- 
tions they  might  require.  The  council  must  have 
seen  from  this  humble— almost  suppliant — com- 
munication that  the  late  dictator  lay  at  their 
feet  They  took  no  notice  of  his  proposal  for 
an  accommodation,  but,  proceeding  to  the  lord 
mayor's  house,  there  drew  up  and  forthwith  pub- 
lished a  proclamation,  in  which,  after  enumer- 
ating their  several  grounds  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  **  malicious  and  evil  government "  of  the  Lord 
Protector, — ^the  late  sedition  of  which  he  had  been 
the  occasion, — the  losses  in  France, — ^his  ambition 
and  seeking  of  his  own  glory,  '*  as  appeared  hj  his 
building  of  most  sumptuous  and  costly  buildmgs, 
and  specially  in  the  time  of  the  king's  wars,  and 
the  king's  soldiers  unpaid," — ^his  having  held  in 
no  esteem  *'  the  grave  counsel  of  the  counsellors," 
— ^his  having  sown  sedition  between  the  nobles, 
the  gentlemen  and  the  commons, — ^nd  his  having 
rlaudered  the  council  to  the  king,  and  done  what 
in  him  lay  to  cause  variance  between  the  king  and 
his  nobles, — they  declared  him  to  be  *'  a  great 
traitor,"  and  therefore  "  desired  the  city  and 
commons  to  aid  them  to  take  him  from  the  king." 

*  Sre  the  Viler,  with  tlie  Lord  RusBell't  gomevliat  ambiguous, 
but  OB  Um  wfaolo  diseooraging,  answer.  In  Pox  and  HoUoihed. 


The  next  day,  the  8th,  they  went  to  the  Guildhall, 
where  the  common-council  being  assembled,  and 
having  listened  to  a  narrative  of  all  that  had  been 
done,  "  declared  they  thanked  God  for  the  good 
intentions  they  had  expressed,  and  assured  them 
they  would  stand  by  them  'with  their  lives  and 

goods."*  Meanwhile,  Somerset,  quailing  under 
le  prospect  that  was  becoming  darker  every  hour, 
had  made  another  effort  to  save  himself  by  a  pri- 
vate appeal  to  his  great  rival  Warwick,  whom  he 
reminded  of  the  friendship  of  their  early  days,  and 
of  the  favours  he  had  since  conferred  upon  him ; 
but  Warwick  was  not  the  man  to  be  drawn  off 
firom  his  object  l^  such  sentimentalities.  Nor 
did  he  gain  anything  by  another  proposal  which 
he  made  to  the  council,  to  have  the  quarrel  be* 
tween  them  decided  upon  by  four  arbitrators,  two  to 
be  chosen  by  each  party ;  it  was  treated  with  the 
same  disregard  as  his  former  overtures.  At  length, 
therefore,  finding  all  negotiation  hopeless,  he  con- 
sented that  a  warrant  should  be  sent  to  London, 
under  the  king's  hand,  inviting  the  council  to 
come  to  Windsor.  On  the  12th  of  October,  ac- 
cordingly, the  whole  of  the  Lords,  now  twenty-two 
in  number,  repaired  thither:  on  the  13th  they 
assembled  in  council,  and  examined  Secretary 
Smith  and  others  of  Somerset's  adherents  or  ser- 
vants, who,  as  well  as  himself,  had  been  pre- 
viously placed  under  arrest ;  on  the  I4th  the  Pro- 
tector was  called  before  them,  when  the  treasons 
and  misdemeanors  with  which  he  was  charged 
were  formally  exhibited  to  him  drawn  up  in  no 
fewer  than  twenty-eight  articles ;  and  on  the  same 
day  his  royal  nephew  was  conveyed  back  to 
Hampton  Court,  and  he  himself  was  sent  to  the 
Tower  under  the  conduct  of  the  Earls  of  Sussex 
and  Huntingdon.  In  the  afternoon,  ^'  he  was 
brought  on  horseback  through  Holbom,  in  at 
Newgate,  and  so  to  the  Tower  of  London,  accom- 

Sanied  with  divers  lords  and  gentlemen  with  three 
undred  horse ;  the  lord  mayor.  Sir  Ralph  War- 
ren, Sir  John  Gresham,  Master  Recoitler,  Sir 
William  Locke,  and  both  the  sherifis,  and  other 
knights,  sitting  on  their  horses  against  Soper  Lane, 
with  all  the  officers  with  halberds,  and,  from  Hol- 
bom Bridge  to  the  Tower,  certain  aldermen  or 
their  deputies  on  horseback  in  every  street,  with 
a  number  of  householders  standing  with  bills,  as 
he  passed."t 

This  revolution  at  once  placed  the  government 
in  the  hands  of  Warwick,  with  almost  the  same 
substantial  power  that  had  been  wielded  by  the 
overthrown  Protector.  For  a  moment  Southamp- 
ton hoped  to  share  the  supreme  authority  with  the 
new  lord  of  the  ascendant,  whose  rise  he  had  so 
materially  assisted — perhaps  to  continue  to  direct 
him  as  his  proteg^,  or  instrument;  and  the  Popish 
party  eagerly  expected  that  a  large  share  in  the 
management  of  affairs  would  fall  into  the  hands  of 
one  whose  attachment  to  that  interest  was  secured 
both  by  the  pertinacity  of  hia  temper  and  by  the 

ftom  Minutes  of  the  Couoeil. 


*  Burnet,  ftom  Minuf 
t  lloUttshed.— Stow. 
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whole  counse  of  his  life,  which  had  bo  conspicu- 
ously identified  him  with  its  maintmance  and 
championship.  But  the  man  of  intrigue  proved  no 
match  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
now  placed  for  the  man  of  the  sword ;  Southamp- 
ton was  not  even  restored  to  his  former  office  of 
chancellor ;  he  and  Warwick  soon  hecame  wholly 
alienated  from  each  other ;  it  is  even  asserted  that 
Warwick  detected  him  in  plotting  against  him. 
At  length  he  was  removed  from  the  council  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year,  and  soon  afler 
died,  either  of  mere  vexation  and  disappointment, 
or,  as  it  was  reported,  having  terminated  his  exist- 
ence by  poison.  Warwick,  too,  was  held  to  be 
inclined  in  his  heart  to  the  old  religion ;  but  he 
had  no  principles  upon  this  or  any  other  subject 
that  he  would  allow  for  a  moment  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  interests  of  his  ambition,  and  he  very 
soon  not  only  wholly  forsook  the  Popish  party,  but 
took  up  a  profession  of  zeal  for  further  ecclesiastical 
changes  that  outran  the  views  of  most  Protestants. 
His  motive  was  probably  that  assigned  by  Bur- 
net— his  '*  finding  the  king  so  zealously  addicted 
to  the  carrying  on  of  the  Reformation,  that  nothing 
could  recommend  any  one  so  much  to  him,  as  the 
promoting  it  further  would  do."  He  also,  no 
doubt,  perceived  that,  with  the  interests  of  so 
many  powerful  persons  engaged  in  support  of  the 
existing  order  of  things,  the  attempt  to  overturn  it 
would,  independently  of  the  wishes  of  the  king,  be 
one  of  no  small  difficulty  and  danger. 

The  parliament  re*adsembled  on  the  4th  of 
November ;  and,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  acts 
were  passed  for  the  prevention  of  unlawful  assem- 
blies; against  prophecies  concerning  the  king  or 
his  council,  by  which  it  was  affirmed  the  people 
were  disposed  to  sedition ;  and  for  repealing  the 
late  law  on  the  subject  of  vagabonds,  which  had 
been  found  too  severe  to  be  carried  into  effect.  It 
was  not  till  the  2nd  of  January,  1550,  that  the 
case  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  was  brought  forward, 
by  a  bill  of  paius  and  penalties  being  read  for  the 
first  time  against  him  in  the  House  of  I^ords,  the 
allegations  in  which,  being  the  same  twenty-eight 
articles  on  which  he  was  consigned  to  the  Tower, 
were  supported  by  a  confession^  signed  with  his 
own  hand,  which  he  had  made  on  his  knees  before 
the  king  and  the  council  on  the  preceding  1 3th  of 
December.  He  had  submitted  to  this  humiliation, 
it  seems,  on  an  assurance  being  given  to  him  that 
he  should  be  gently  dealt  with  if  he  would  submit 
himself  to  the  king's  mercy.  The  bill,  which  in- 
flicted deprivation  of  all  his  offices,  and  forfeiture 
of  all  his  personal  property,  and  of  2000/.  a-year 
of  his  revenue  from  his  lands,  passed  both  houses 
without  opposition.  He  remonstrated  against  the 
heavy  amount  of  the  fine ;  but,  on  receiving  a 
harsh  reply  from  the  council,  he  shrunk  back  im- 
mediately to  an  attitude  of  the  humblest  submis- 
sion, and  expressed  his  thankfulness  to  them  and 
the  Icing  that  they  had  been  content  with  merely 
fining  him,  when  they  might  have  justly  taken  his 
life.     This  conduct,  Burnet  tells  us,  was  much 


censured  by  many  as  a  sign  of  an  abject  spirit : 
^^  others,"  says  the  right  reverend  writer,  naively 
enough,  "  thought  it  was  wisely  done  in  him,  once 
to  get  out  of  prison  on  any  terms."  On  the  6th 
of  February  he  was  released  from  the  Tower ;  and 
on  the  16th  of  the  same  month  he  received  a 
pardon.  "  After  that,"  says  Burnet,  **  he  carried 
himself  so  humbly,  Uiat  his  behaviour,  with  the 
king's  great  kindness  to  him,  did  so  far  prevail, 
that  on  the  10th  of  April  after  he  was  restored  into 
favoxur,  and  sworn  of  the  privy  council.  And  so 
this  storm  went  over  him  much  more  gently  than 
was  expected ;  but  his  carriage  in  it  was  thought 
to  have  so  little  of  the  hero,  that  he  was  not  much 
considered  afler  this." 

Immediately  after  the  rising  of  parliament  in 
the  beginning  of  February,  the  appointments  of 
great  master  of  the  household  and  lord  high- 
admiral  were  conferred  upon  Warwick ;  and  the 
lords  Russell  and  St.  John  were  created  earls  of 
Bedford  and  Wiltshire,  and  advanced  to  the  offices, 
the  first  of  lord  privy  seal,  the  second  of  lord 
treasurer.  In  the  end  of  March,  after  some  weeks 
of  negotiation,  a  peace  was  concluded  both  with 
France  and  Scotland;  the  principal  condition  of 
which  was  the  surrender  to  France  of  Boulogue, — 
that  measure  which,  when  proposed  by  the  late 
lord-protector,  the  same  members  of  the  council  who 
now  assented  to  it  had  exclaimed  i^inst  as  the 
consummation  of  national  disgrace.  All  that  was 
stipulated  to  be  received  in  return  for  this  conces- 
sion by  England  was  a  payment  of  two  hundred 
thousand  crowns  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the 
town,  and  of  as  much  more  in  five  months  after, 
under  the  name  of  a  compensation  for  the  cost  of 
keeping  up  the  fortifications  while  it  had  been  in 
the  possession  of  this  country.  The  late  French 
king,\it  will  be  remembered,  had,  in  1 546,  agreed 
to  give  Henry  YIII.  two  millions  of  crowns  for 
the  surrender  of  Boulogne  at  the  expiration  of 
eight  years.  The  pension  which  Francis  bad 
bound  himself  to  pay  to  Henry  and  his  successors, 
with  its  arrears,  was  also  now  given  up.  In  truth, 
however,  the  discredit  of  this  treaty,  though  it  was 
concluded  by  the  present,  belongs  to  the  former 
government ;  for  peace  upon  almost  any  terms  had 
been  rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  the  losses 
already  incurred,  and  the  exhausted  state  to  which 
the  finances  of  the  kingdom  were  reduced. 

The  remainder  of  this  and  the  early  part  of  the 
following  year  were  principally  occupied  with  the 
affairs  of  religion  and  of  the  church,  which  may 
here  be  very  lightly  touched  upon.  Although  no 
Catholic  was  burned  in  this  reign,  the  horrid  im- 
molation of  men  and  of  women,  for  their  opinions 
in  religion,  was  not  altogether  laid  aside.  The 
2nd  of  May  this  year  witnessed  the  execution  at 
Smithfield,  by  the  customary  mode  of  death  allotted 
for  heretics,  of  a  female  named  Joan  Bocher,*  or 
Joan  of  Kent,  which  is  on  some  accounts  especially 
memorable.  Joan,  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
person  of  some  education,  and  of  a  respecuUe 

*  Siryre  girct  lier  name  Jvan  Doclicr,  or  Kuel. 
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rank  in  life,  had  been  apprehended  more  than  a 
jev  before  for  holding  and  disseminating  certain 
peculiar  notions  about  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  to 
the  e£fect,  as  far  as  the  expressions  attributed  to 
her  are  intelligible,  that  his  body  was  not  really, 
but  only  apparently  of  human  flesh.  Being  brought 
before  a  commission  appointed  to  examine  and 
search  after  all  Anabaptists  and  other  heretics  and 
contemners  of  the  Common  Prayer,  of  which 
Cranmer  was  the  head,  she  rejected  all  their  per* 
snasiona  to  recant  her  opinions ;  and  was  thereupon 
condemned  as  an  obstinate  heretic,  and  delivered 
over,  in  the  usual  canonical  form,  to  the  secular 
power.  .  The  young  king,  however,  with  the  un- 
perverted  feelii)g  natural  to  liis  years,  shrank  from 
signing  the  warrant  for  burnii^  her,  on  which 
Cranmer  was  appointed  to  reason  him  out  of  his 
scruples ;  but  all  the  elaborate  arguments  of  the 
trchbiahop  failed  to  satisfy  him ;  and  although  he 
at  last  consented,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  set  his 
hand  to  the  paper,  he  told  Cranmer  that,  if  the  act 
was  wrong,  it  was  he  (Cranmer)  who  must  answer 
for  it  to  God,  since  it  was  done  only  in  submission 
to  his  authority.  It  is  supposed  that,  struck  with 
eome  uncomfortable  feelings  by  this  solemn  admo- 
nition, Cranmer  would  gladly  have  escaped  from 
the  execution  of  the  sentence;  and  both  he  and 
Rklley  took  great  pains  to  prevail  upon  Joan  to 
save  her  life  by  the  same  abjuration  which  had 
already  enabled  the  commissioners  to  dispense  with 
the  actual  lighting  of  the  fagots  in  several  other 
cases.  But  the  enthusiast,  courting  martyrdom, 
treated  all  their  exhortations  witli  contempt ;  and 
she  was  at  last  consigned  to  the  flames.  About  a 
year  after  (6th  April,  1551)  another  heretic  was 
burned  in  the  same  place, — a  Dutchman,  named 
Vou  Paris,  who  resided  in  London  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession  of  a  surgeon  :  his  crime  was  the 
denial  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  He  underwent 
liis  death  with  great  firmness.  Burnet  admits  that 
no  part  of  Cranmer's  life  exposed  him  to  more 
obloquy  than  the  part  he  took  in  these  executions : 
"^  it  was  aaid  he  had  consented  both  to  Lambert's 
and  Anne  Askew's  death  in  the  former  reign,  who 
both  suffered  for  opinions  which  he  himself  held 
now ;  and  he  had  now  procured  the  death  of  these 
two  perauns ;  and  when  he  was  brought  to  suffer 
himself  afterwards,  it  was  called  a  just  retaliation 
on  him."  What  he  did,  however,  Burnet  main- 
tains, flowed  from  no  cruelty  of  temper, — and  that 
may  be  allowed :  but  the  meaning  of  the  historian 
is  not  very  intelligible  when  he  adds,  that  "  it  was 
truly  the  effect  of  those  principles  by  which  he 
governed  himself  Weakness  and  timidity  of  cha- 
racter surely  had  as  much  to  do  with  his  conduct 
as  anything  deserving  to  be  called  principle. 

In  August,  1549,  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London, 
wsa  sammoned  before  the  council,  and,  after 
being  sharply  reprimanded  for  his  contumacy,  was 
directed  to  preach  at  Paul's  Cross  on  the  Ist  of 
September,  that  he  might  give  proof  of  his  ortho- 
dxMxj  and  submission  to  the  established  order  of 
things  buth  in  church  and  state.     His  sermon  did 


not  give  satisfaction:  being  appointed  to  appear 
before  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  others,  to  answer  for 
what  he  had  said,  or  had  omitted  to  say,  he  con- 
ducted himself  with  extraordinary  boldness,  and, 
indeed,  set  his  judges  at  defiance ;  and  the  affair 
ended  by  sentence  of  deprivation  being  pronounced 
upon  him,  and  his  being  consigned  to  the  Mar- 
shalsea,  where  he  remained  a  prisoner  throughout 
the  remainder  of  this  reign.  In  April,  1550,  the 
vacant  see  of  London  was  filled  by  the  transference 
of  Ridley  from  Rochester.  The  council  next  pro- 
ceeded to  deal  with  the  cases  of  three  other  recu- 
sant bishops  who  lay  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, — 
Gardiner  of  Winchester,  Heath  of  Worcester,  and 
Day  of  Chichester,  all  of  whom  refused  to  make 
submission,  and  were  eventually  deprived,  and 
remanded  into  confinement,  as  Bonner  had  been, 
in  the  course  of  this  and  the  two  following  years. 
In  most  of  the  re-arrangements  that  took  place  in 
consequence  of  these  ejections,  the  opportunity  was 
taken  of  obtaining  something  more  firom  the  wealth 
of  the  church  for  the  members  of  the  government 
and  their  friends.  Thus,  when  Ridley  went  to 
I^ndon,  the  lately  established  bishopric  of  West- 
minster was  suppressed ;  its  revenues,  amounting 
to  526/.,  were  made  over  to  the  see  of  Ijondon, 
with  the  exception  of  rents  to  the  amount  of  100/. 
reserved  by  Uie  king;  and  the  lands  which  had 
hitherto  belonged  to  the  latter  see,  yielding  a  rent 
of  480/.,  were  immediately  granted  to  certain  of 
the  king's  ministers  and  officers  of  the  household  : 
Lord  Wentworth,  the  chamberlain,  had  245/. ;  Sir 
Thomas  Darcy,  the  vice-chamberlain,  194/. ;  and 
Rich,  the  chancellor,  39/.*  In  the  same  manner, 
when,  upon  Gardiner's  deprivation,  Poynet,  who 
had  succeeded  Ridley  at  Rochester,  was  transferred 
to  Winchester,  the  income  of  the  new  bishop  was 
reduced  to  2000  marks,  which  were  obtained  firom 
certain  new  lands  and  rectories  that  were  made 
over  to  him  by  royal  grant,  while  all  the  ancient 
revenues  of  that  rich  see  were  seized  by  the  crown, 
aud  soon  after,  in  great  part,  given  away  to  Gates, 
Hobey,  aud  others  of  the  ministers  and  courtiers.f 
One  of  the  new  episcopal  appointments  occa- 
sioned for  some  time  no  little  trouble  and  dispu- 
tation—that  of  the  celebrated  preacher  John 
Hooper,  afterwards  the  illustrious  martyr,  to  the 
see  of  Gloucester,  to  which  he  was  nominated  in 
July,  1550.  Hooper,  however,  who  had  imbibed 
from  an  intercourse  with  certain  Calvinistic 
and  other  foreign  divines,  a  predilection  for  thoee 
views  in  religion  afterwards  known  by  the  name 
of  Puritanism,  at  first  obstinately  refused  to 
receive  consecration  in  the  canonical  habits ;  nor 
coiild  all  the  logic  and  eloquence  of  Cranmer 
and  Ridley,  nor  even  the  persuasion  of  his 
friends  Bucer  and  Peter  Martyr,  who  in  great 
part  shared  his  own  peculiar  opinions,  for  a  long 
time  induce  him  to  yield  the  point  At  last,  in 
January,  1551,  he  was,  by  royal  warrant,  commit- 
ted for  his  contumacy  to  the  Fleet ;  and  here  he 
lay  till  he  consented  to  the  compromise  that  he 
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should  be  attired  in  the  preecribed  vestmentB  at 
his  ordination,  and'  when  he  preached  before  the 
king,  or  in  his  cathedral,  or  in  any  public  plaoe^ 
but  should  be  excused  from  wearii^  them  upon 
odier  occasions.  On  these  conditions  he  was  con- 
secrated Bishop  of  Gloucester  in  the  beginning  of 
March.  In  December  following,  after  the  depriya- 
tion  of  Heath,  his  diocese  was  united  with  that  of 
Worcester;  but  in  1552  another  new  arrangement 
was  made,  and  he  became  Bishop  of  Worcester 
alone,  on  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester  being  sun- 
pressed,  and  converted  into  an  exempted  arch- 
deaconry. 

Another  affair  that  for  some  time  considerably 
embarrassed  the  goyemment,  was  the  contumacy 
of  the  Lady  Mary,  the  king's  eldest  sister,  and  the 
heiress  presumptive  to  the  crown.  Soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  present  reign  this  princess 
had  written  to  Somerset,  ex^ssin^  her  opinion 
that  all  further  changes  in  religion,  till  her  brother 
should  be  of  age,  were  contrary  to  the  respect  he 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  government  owed  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  king,  and  could  only  have  the 
effect  of  endangering  the  public  peace.  In  reply, 
the  Protector  addressed  a  long  and  earnest  exhor- 
tation to  her,  in  which  he  intimated  that  he  believed 
her  letter  had  not  proceeded  from  herself,  but  that 
it  had  been  written  "  by  the  setting  on  and  pro- 
curement of  some  uncluritable  and  malicious  per- 
sons," and  implored  her  not,  as  she  appeared  to 
do,  to  **  esteem  true  religion  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures  to  be  new-fongledness  and  fantasy,'' 
but  for  the  Lord's  sake  to  turn  the  leaf,  and  look 
upon  the  matter  with  another  judgment.*  After 
the  passing  of  the  statute  for  uniformity  of  worship, 
Maiy  was  informed  by  the  council  (in  June,  1549) 
that  her  chaplains  could  no  longer  be  suffered  to 
perform  mass  even  in  her  private  chapel ;  but  after 
some  controversy,  on  the  interposition  of  her  uncle 
the  emperor,  whose  assistance  the  government  was 
at  this  time  soliciting  in  the  affair  of  Boulogne,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  new  law  should  not  be  ei^rced 
in  her  case,  at  least  for  the  present  The  agitation 
of  the  subject,  however,  was  renewed  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace  with  France  in  the  following 
year.  All  the  applications  of  the  emperor's  am- 
bassadors, in  favour  of  his  niece,  were  for  many 
months  met  by  the  government  with  a  peremptory 
refusal.  It  was  then  rumoured  that  she  designed 
to  quit  the  kingdom,  on  which,  in  August,  1550, 
a  fleet  was  sent  to  sea  to  prevent  her  escape.  In 
December  following  two  of  her  chaplains  were 
indicted.  At  last,  in  March,  1551,  she  appeared 
personally  before  the  council,  when  her  royal 
brother  himself  brought  all  his  stores  of  theological 
learning  and  powers  of  reasoning  to  bear  upon  her 
obstinacy;  but  still  her  resolution  remamed  un- 
shaken. The  next  day  (19th  March)  the  imperial 
ambassador  delivered  a  message  from  his  master, 
that  if  the  requested  indulgence  should  not  be 
granted  to  the  princess,  the  emperor  would  imme- 
diately declare  war.     This  intimation  staggered 

*  Burnet,  Reooidi. 


the  council,  and  at  the  moment  no  answer  was 
returned.  But,  on  the  folbwii^  day  (the  20th), 
Cranmer,  along  with  Ridley  ai^  Poynet,  having 
come  to  the  king,  and,  as  he  tells  us  in  his 
Journal,  declared  it  to  be  their  opinion  that,  though 
to  give  licence  to  tin  was  sin,  yet  to  suffer  and 
wink  at  it  for  a  time  was  excusable,  Edward  was 
persuaded  to  give  way :  '*  yet  not  so  easily,"  says 
Burnet,  "  but  that  he  burst  forth  in  tears,  lament- 
ing his  sister's  obstinacy,  and  that  he  must  suffer 
her  to  continue  in  so  abominable  a  way  of  worship 
as  he  esteemed  the  mass."  The  temporary  toler- 
ation of  the  iniquity,  however,  was  only  submitted 
to  with  the  object  of  gaining  time  for  better  prepa- 
ration against  the  emperor's  threats.  The  attempts 
to  induce  the  princess  to  conform  were  soon  re- 
newed. In  August  following  the  chief  officers  of 
her  household  were  commanded  to  prevent  the  use 
of  the  Romish  service  in  her  family,  and  on  their 
refusal  to  comply  were  committed  to  the  Tower. 
After  that  the  lord-chancellor  and  others  of  the 
chief  members  of  the  council  were  sent  to  hold  a 
conference  with  her  on  the  subject  at  her  residence 
of  Copthall,  in  Essex ;  but  she  continued,  as  before, 
immoveable.  There  was  some  force  and  dexterity, 
it  must  be  confessed,  as  well  as  firmness,  or  obsti- 
nacy, in  the  way  in  which  she  parried  the  argu- 
ments and  solicitations  of  the  lords.  ^'  When  the 
kins  came  to  be  of  age,"  she  said,  ^  so  that  he 
could  order  these  things  himself,  she  would  obey 
his  commands  in  religion ;  for  although  he,  good 
sweet  king  (these  were  her  words),  had  more 
knowledge  than  any  of  his  years,  yet  he  was  not  a 
fit  judge  in  these  matters ;  for  if  ships  were  to  be 
set  to  sea,  or  any  matter  of  policy  to  be  deter- 
mined, thev  would  not  think  him  fit  for  it,  much 
less  could  he  be  able  to  resolve  points  of  divinity. 
As  for  her  chaplains,  if  they  would  say  no  mass, 
she  could  hear  none;  and  for  her  servants,  she 
knew  they  all  desired  to  hear  mass ;  her  chaplains 
might  do  what  they  would,  it  was  but  a  while's 
imprisonment;  but  for  the  new  service,  it  should 
never  be  said  in  her  house ;  and  if  any  were  forced 
to  say  it,  she  would  stay  no  longer  in  the  house." 
How  the  matter  ended  is  not  distinctly  recorded. 
"  It  is  certain,"  says  Burnet,  "  the  Lady  Mary 
would  never  admit  of  the  new  service ;  and  so,  I 
believe,  she  continued  to  keep  her  priests  and  have 
mass,  but  so  secretly  that  there  was  no  ground  for 
any  public  complaint." 

Since  his  liberation  in  February,  1550,  the  late 
Lord  Protector,  though  stripped  of  wealth  as  well 
as  of  power,  had  been  restored  to  as  much  of  court 
favour  as  his  nephew  could  venture  to  show  him 
under  the  rule  of  the  new  dictator,  and  had  not 
refused  to  shroud  the  memory  of  his  former  great- 
ness in  the  insignificance  of  a  lord  of  tiie  bed- 
chamber. Warwick  probably  calculated  that  in 
thus  reducing  him  to  contempt  he  had  effected  his 
political  extinction  not  less  completely  than  if  he 
had  taken  his  life ;  and  he  appears  also  to  have 
hoped  that,  after  having  thus  kicked  the  duke 
down,  he  might  even  be  able  to  make  out  of  one 
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fio  nearlj  related  to  the  crown  a  useful  prop  of  his 
own  rising  fwtones.  An  apparently  complete  re- 
concilement accordingly  took  place  between  the 
two;  and  on  the  3rd  of  June  the  Lord  Lisle,  the 
Earl  of  Warwick's  eldest  son,  was  married  at 
Richmond,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  to  the 
Lady  Ann,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Duke  of 
SomerMt.*  It  was  impossible,  however,  that  the 
fallen  Lord  Protector,  and  the  man  who  had  sup- 
planted him,  could  ever  cease  to  be  rivals  and 
enemies  at  heart  so  long  as  either  lived.  It  appears 
that  before  the  expiration  of  this  same  vear  Somer- 
set had  begun  to  take  secret  measures  for  recover- 
ing his  former  office.  Under  the  date  of  the  16th 
of  February,  1551,  the  king's  Journal  states  that 
a  peraoD  named  Whaley  ^  was  examined  for  per- 
suading divers  nobles  of  the  realm  to  make  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  protector  at  the  next  parliament, 
and  stood  to  the  denial,  the  Earl  of  Rutland  affirm- 
ing it  manifestly."  On  this  investigation  being 
instituted,  Somerset's  friend.  Lord  Grey,  hastily 
took  his  departure  for  the  north,  probably  with  the 
design  of  making  a  stand  there,  and  the  duke  him- 
self wss  making  ready  to  follow  him,  when  he  was 
stopped  by  being  assured  that  no  injury  was 
intended  to  him,  and  the  matter  was  allowed  to 
drop.  In  a  month  or  two  after,  however,  War- 
wide  was  made  uneasy  by  the  report  of  the 
duke  being  engii^;ed  in  new  intrigues.  Burnet 
admits  that  Somerset  *' seemed  to  have  designed, 
in  April  this  year,  to  have  got  the  king  again  in 
his  power,  and  dealt  with  the  Lord  Strange,  that 
was  much  in  his  (the  kmg's)  flavour,  to  persuade 
liim  to  marry  his  daughter  Jane,  and  that  he  would 
adrertise  him  of  all  that  passed  about  the  king." 
Bat  the  gathering  storm  was  again  dispersed  for 
tbe  present  by  die  formality  of  a  fresh  recon« 
dement  between  the  two  parties.  The  king 
records,  under  the  date  of  the  24th  of  this  month, 
thit  "  the  lords  sate  at  London,  and  banqueted 
me  another  this  day,  and  three  days  after,  for  to 
show  agreement  amongst  them,  whereas  discord 
VIS  bruited,  and  somewhat  to  look  to  the  punish- 
ment of  talebearers,  and  apprehending  of  evil  per- 
sons." In  May  foUowing  the  Marquess  of  North- 
ampton was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Paris  to  demand 
for  Edward  Uie  hand  of  Henry's  daughter  Eliza- 
^:  this  proposal  was  immediately  assented  to 
^f  the  French  King :  after  some  negotiation  it  was 
Hitled  that  the  portion  of  the  princess  should  be 
tvo  hundred  thousand  crowns  (whidi  was  only 
about  a  tenth  part  of  what  the  English  commis- 
siooen  bad  asked  in  the  first  instance),  and  that 
sbe  iboakl  be  sent  over,  **  at  her  father's  charge, 
^^  months  before  she  was  twelve,  sufficiently 
jewelkd  and  8tuffed."t  In  July  the  Marshal 
St  Andre  brought  Edward  the  order  of  St.  Michael, 
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<U  Mn  who  ikooM  Srat  take  away  a  fooee's  head  which  wat 


in  return  for  that  of  the  Garter,  which  had  been 
sent  to  King  Henry;  and  avoiding  London,  on 
account  of  the  sweating-sickness,  which  was  then 
raging,  came  to  Hampton  Court  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th,  where  he  was  met  by  the  Duke  of  So- 
merset "at  the  Wall-end,"  and  by  him  conveyed 
to  the  royal  presence.  A  succession  of  entertain- 
ments was  given  by  Edward  to  the  Marshal  during 
the  remainder  of  the  month ;  and  it  is  noted  that 
on  the  30th,  after  having  taken  his  leave,  "he 
came  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  (in  London),  lay 
there  one  night,  and  was  well  received."* 

In  the  following  September  Warwick  procured 
for  himself  the'  important  post  of  Warden  of  the 
Scottish  Marches,  which  enabled  him  to  take 
effective  measures  for  cutting  off  Somerset's  retreat 
to  the  north  in  case  matters  should  again  come  to 
such  a  pass  between  them  as  to  drive  his  ad- 
versary into  open  revolt ;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
October  he  got  himself  created  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, his  friends  and  dependents  the  Marquess 
of  Dorset,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  and  Sir  William 
Herbert,  being  at  the  same  time  made  respectively 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  Marquess  of  Winchester,  and 
Earl  of  Pembroke.  Five  days  after  the  announce* 
ment  of  these  new  honours,  namely,  on  Friday  the 
16th  of  October,  the  capital  was  startled  with  the 
sudden  intelligence  of  the  arrest  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  aud  high  trea- 
son, and  his  committal  to  the  Tower.  He  waa 
seized  in  the  afternoon  while  on  his  way  to  the 
court  at  Westminster ;  Lord  Grey  and  others  of 
his  friends  were  apprdiended  the  same  day;  and 
the  day  after,  the  duchess,  some  of  her  female 
attendants,  and  a  number  of  other  persons,  were  all 
made  prisoners.  It  now  appeared,  or  at  least  so  it 
was  given  out,  that  on  the  7th— four  days  before 
the  late  elevation  of  Warwick  and  his  friends— Sir 
Thomas  Palmer  had  come  to  the  earl,  and,  in  a 
conference  heM  in  his  garden,  had  informed  him 
that  in  April  last,  when  he  was  prevented  by  Sir 
William  Herbert's  assurances  from  going  to  the 
north,  the  Duke  of  Somerset  had  actually  designed 
to  raise  the  people  there,  aud  had  with  that  view 
sent  the  Lord  Grey  before  him  to  know  who  were 
his  friends;  that  afterwards  he  had  formed  the 
project  of  inviting  Warwick,  Northampton,  and 

•  The  "  ■weaUnf-aiekneea'*  had  now  left  the  capltel»  haTing  only 
lasted  from  the  8th  till  the  19th.  in  which  time  it  carried  nfl  878 
penona.  (See  Strype,  Mem.  Ecelet.iii.50.)  According  to  HoUnthed* 
this  pestilence  began  aboat  the  middle  of  April  at  Shrewsbury,  and 
from  thence  continued  to  spread  oyer  the  coantry  till  it  terminated  In 
the  north  about  the  end  of  September.  Strype,  however,  says  that 
by  the  end  of  August  the  most  part  of  England  was  clear  of  any  ilan* 
gerons  or  infectious  sickness,  it  reached  London  on  the  9th  or  July, 
"  and  the  19th  of  July  it  was  most  vehement ;  which  was  so  terrlUa 
that  people  beins  in  best  health  were  suddenly  taken  and  dead  in 
four  and  twenty  nouzs.  and  twelve  or  less,  for  lack  of  skill  in  guiding 
them  in  their  sweat.    And  it  is  to  be  noted  ihnt  this  mortality  fell 


chiefly,  or  rather  upon  men.  and  those  also  of  the  bctt  age.  as 
between  thirty  and  forty  years.**  The  chronicler  adds  a  strange  Iket, 
if  true  :—**  This  disease  at  that  time  folfewed  Englishmen  and  none 
other  nation  j  fur  in  Antwerp,  and  other  countries,  our  Euglishmen 
being  there  amongst  diverse  other  nations,  only  onr  Euglbhman 
were  sick  thereof,  and  none  other  persons;  the  consideration  uf 
which  thing  made  this  nation  much  a'raid  thereof,  who  for  the  time 
began  to  repent  and  give  alms,  and  to  mnember  God,  from  whom 
that  plague  might  weU  seem  to  be  sent  among  us.  But  as  tlie  disease 
in  time  ceased,  so  our  devotion  in  short  time  deeayed."  The  court 
had  reilicd  to  Hampton  Court  on  the  disease  flading  its  way  Into  the 
palace  at  Westminster,  whers  It  carried  off  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  bedchamber,  and  aftenraida  one  of  the  king's  grooms. 
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others  to  a  banquet,  and  assassinadng  them  all 
while  they  sat  at  table,  or  on  their  way  to  his 
house ;  and  that  even  now  a  plot  had  been  formed 
by  him  and  his  friends,  and  was  ready  to  break 
out,  for  an  insurrection  against  the  government  in 
London, — that  Sir  Ralph  Vane  had  two  thousand 
men  in  readiness, — ^that  Sir  Thomas  Arundel  had 
secured  the  Tower, — ^that  Sir  Miles  Partridge  was 
to  raise  London,  and,  by  means  of  the  apprentices, 
get  possession  of  the  great  seal, — and  that  all  the 
gendarmerie  were  to  be  fallen  upon  and  killed.* 
It  looks  somewhat  unaccountable,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that,  after  receiving  so  alarming  a  com- 
munication, the  government  should  take  no  steps 
till  nine  days  had  elapsed.  AH  that  was  done  was 
to  faring  in  the  king,  on  the  13th,  from  Hampton 
Court  to  Westminster,  **  because  it  was  thought 
this  matter  might  easilier  and  surelier  be  dis- 
patched there,  and  likewise  all  other."  It  appears 
that  this,  or  some  other  indications,  had  alarmed 
Somerset.  On  the  14th,  according  to  the  king's 
Journal,  "  the  duke  sent  for  the  Secretary  Cecil  to 
tell  him  he  suspected  some  ill.  Mr.  Cecil  an- 
swered, that  if  he  were  not  guilty  he  might  be  of 
good  courage;  if  he  were,  he  had  nothing  to  say 
but  to  lament  him.  Whereupon  the  duke  sent 
him  a  letter  of  defiance,  and  called  Palmer,  who, 
after  denial  made  of  his  declaration,  was  let  go." 
Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  who,  it  thus  appears,  now 
denied  having  ever  made  the  statements  attributed 
to  him,  was,  two  days  afler  this,  apprehended, 
along  with  Somerset,  as  one  of  his  accomplices ; 
but  although  detained  in  custody,  he  was  not  sent, 
like  most  of  the  others,  to  the  Tower. 

Such  of  the  persons  apprehended  as  were  willing 
to  ffive  evidence  were  now  called  before  the  council 
and  examined.  Among  these,  according  to  the 
king's  Journal,  Palmer  repeated  at  least  so  much 
of  the  story  as  related  to  the  plot  for  a  revolt  in 
London.  If  the  attempt  upon  the  gendarmerie 
had  failed,  the  duke,  according  to  the  witness,  was 
to  "  run  through  London  and  cry  *  Liberty ! 
liberty !'  to  raise  the  apprentices  and  rabble :  if  he 
could  he  would  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  to 
Poole."  On  the  26th,  "  Crane,"  says  the  king, 
**  confessed  the  most  part,  even  as  Palmer  did 
before,  and  more  also,  how  that  the  place  where 
the  nobles  should  have  been  banqueted,  and  their 
heads  stricken  off,  was  the  LordfPaget's  house,  and 
how  the  Earl  of  Arundel  knew  of  the  matter  as 
well  as  he,  by  [Sir  Michael]  Stanhope,  who  was  a 
messenger  between  them  ;  also,  some  part,  how  he 
went  to  London  to  get  friends  once  in  August  last, 
feigning  himself  sick.  Hammond  also  confessed 
the  watch  he  (the  duke)  kept  in  his  chamber  at 
night.  Breu  also  confessed  much  of  this  matter. 
The  Lord  Strange  confessed  how  the  duke  willed 
him  to  stir  me  to  marry  his  third  daughter,  the 
Lady  Jane,  and  willed  him  to  be  his  spy  in  all 
matters  of  my  doings  and  sayings,  and  to  know 
when  some  of  my  council  spoke  secretly  with  me : 
this  he  confessed  of  himself."    How  these  de- 

*  Bomet.— Kins'!  Joqrul, 


positions  were  procured  we  have  no  account ;  the 
king  does  not  appear  to  speak  of  them  as  being 
taken  in  his  presence,  but  rather  as  merely  re- 
ported to  him  by  the  council.  Meanwhile,  every- 
thing possible  was  done  by  the  government  to  excite 
a  strong  feeling  of  public  alarm.  On  the  17th 
"  there  were  letters  sent  to  all  emperors,  kings, 
ambassadors,  noblemen,  men,  and  chief  men,  into 
countries,  of  the  late  conspiracy :{"  and  on  the 
22nd,  all  the  crafts  and  corporations  of  the  city 
having  repaired  by  command,  with  much  show  and 
ceremony,  to  their  respective  halls,  were  informed 
by  a  message  from  the  king  that  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  would  have  taken  the  Tower,  seized  on 
the  broad  seal,  and  destroyed  the  city,  and  were 
charged  carefully  to  ward  the  several  gates,  and  to 
appoint  watches  to  patrole  all  the  streets. 

The  indictment,  charging  Somerset  with  having 
traitorously  designed  to  seize  on  the  king's  person, 
and  assume  the  entire  government  of  the  realm, — 
with  having,  along  with  a  hundred  others,  intended 
to  have  imprisoned  the  Earl  of  Warwick, — and 
with  having  conspired  to  raise  an  insurrection  in 
the  citv  of  Londou,  was  found  by  the  grand  jury 
at  Guildhall ;  on  which  twenty-seven  peers  were 
summoned  to  sit  as  a  court  for  his  trial  in  West- 
minster Hall, — the  Marquess  of  Winchester,  the 
Lord  Treasurer,  being  appointed  Lord  High 
Steward.  The  trial  took  place  on  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, on  which  day  **  the  said  duke  was  brought 
out  of  the  Tower  of  London,  with  tlie  axe  of  the 
Tower  borne  before  him,  with  a  great  number  of 
bills,  gleaves,  halberds,  and  poll-axes  attending 
UDon  him,  and  so  came  into  Westminster  Hall, 
where  was  made  in  the  middle  of  the  Hall  a  new 
scaffold, "t  on  which  the  lords  appointed  to  be  his 
judges  sat, — ^the  Lord  High  Steward  being  seated, 
under  a  cloth  of  state,  on  a  bench  between  two 
posts,  to  which  there  was  an  ascent  by  three  steps. 
The  trial,  except  only  that  an  opportunity  was 
given  to  the  prisoner  of  making  a  public  defence, 
was  scarcely  characterised  by  any  greater  justice 
or  fairness  dian  had  been  meted  out  by  the  duke 
to  his  own  brother.  His  judges  were  the  very 
parties  against  whom  he  was  said  to  have  conspired 
— Northumberland,  Northampton,  Pembroke,  and 
the  other  leading  members  of  the  government ;  and 
the  witnesses  against  him  were  not  produced,  but 
only  their  written  depositions  read.  Somerset 
denied  all  the  material  facts  with  which  he  was 
charged.  As, for  killing  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land and  the  others,  however,  he  admitted  that  he 
had  thought  of  such  a  project,  and  talked  of  it, 
but  on  consideration  he  had  determined  to  abandon 
it :  "  yet,"  adds  the  notice  in  the  king's  Journal, 
"  he  seemed  to  confess  he  went  about  their  death." 
In  truth,  this  black  charge,  which  would  now 
excite  so  much  horror,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not 
amount  to  treason,  was  probably  regarded  both  by 
the  prisoner  and  his  judges  as  the  lightest  in  tlie 
indictment.  It  was  upon  this,  however,  that  he 
was  condemned.    The  subservient  court,  indeed, 


•  Kin^t  JovjU. 
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would  have  voted  the  conspiracy  to  impiison  or 
take  away  the  life  of  their  matter  Northumberland 
to  be  treason;  but  that  nobleman  himself  had 
the  grace  to  decline  this  complimenti  and  so  So- 
merset was  only  found  guilty  of  felony.  On  this 
verdict  being  pronounced  he  thanked  Uie  lords  for 
tlie  open  trial  that  had  been  allowed  him,  "and 
cried  mercy  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  the 
Marquess  of  Northampton,  and  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, for  his  ill-meanmg  against  them,  and  made 
suit  for  his  life,  wife,  children,  servants,  and 
debts."*  As  soon  as  he  was  pronounced  guiltless 
of  treason  'the  axe  was  withdrawn,  and  he  was 
carried  back  to  the  Tower  unaccompanied  by  that 
ghastly  emblem.  When  this  was  perceived,  "  the 
people,  knowing  not  the  matter,  shouted  half  a 
dozen  of  times  so  loud,  that  from  the  hall-door  it 
was  heard  at  Charing  Cross  plainly,  and  rumours 
veut  that  he  was  quit  of  all."t  Holinshed  says 
that  he  landed  from  the  river  "  at  the  crane  of  the 
Vine-tree,  and  so  passed  through  London,  where 
were  both  exclamations;  the  one  cried,  for  joy, 
that  he  was  acquitted, — the  other  cried  out  that  he 
was  condemned."  His  nephew  appears  to  have 
been  perfectly  convinced  of  his  guilt,  and  in  that 
feeling  to  have  dutifully  given  himself  no  farther 
concern  about  him.  Grafton,  indeed,  says  that 
"  he  seemed  to  take  the  trouble  of  his  uncle  some- 
what heavily ;"  but  his  public  demeanour,  at  least, 
gave  no  signs  of  anything  of  the  kind.  While  his 
uncle  lay  condemned  to  death  he  was  enjoying  the 
merry  festivities  and  pastimes  of  Christmas  with,  to 
all  appearance,  not  less  relish  than  usual.  The  court 
having  repaired  to  Greenwich,  where  open  house  was 
kept,  there  was,  by  order  of  the  council,  **  a  wise 
gentleman  and  learned,"  named  George  Ferrers, 
appointed  for  this  year  to  be  Lord  of  Misrule,  "whose 
office,"  says  the  chrouicler,  "  is  not  unknown  to 
such  as  have  been  brought  up  in  noblemen's  houses 
and  among  g^eat  housekeepers,  which  use  liberal 
feasting  in  that  season.*'  This  ingenious  gentle- 
man *'  60  well  supplied  his  office,  both  in  snow  of 
sundry  sights  and  devices  of  rare  invention,  and  in 
acts  of  diverse  interludes,  and  matters  of  pastime 
plived  by  persons,  as  not  only  satisfied  the  common 
H>i^  but  also  were  very  well  liked  and  allowed  by 
tlie  council,  and  other  of  skill  in  the  like  pastimes ; 
I'ut  best  of  all  by  the  young  king  himself  as  ap- 
peared by  his  princely  liberality  in  rewarding  that 
service."  They  did  not  even  keep  the  sound  of 
their  revelry  out  of  the  hearing  of  Somerset  in  his 
dungeon.  Stow  relates  how,  "on  Monday,  the 
4th  of  January,  the  said  lord  of  meny  disports 
came  by  water  to  London,  and  landed  at  the 
To\cer  xcharf  entered  the  Tower,  and  then  rode 
through  Tower-street,"  and  thereafter  "  was  con- 
(iucted  through  the  city  with  a  great  company  of 
}  "ung  lords  and  gentlemen,"  and  finally  departed 
to  Ike  Tower  wharf  agazn^  and  so  to  the  court  by 
^ater,  to  the  great  commendation  of  the  mayor  and 
aldermen,  and  highly  accepted  of  the  king  and 
council.'* 


*  Ktog't  JooroAl, 
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Other  shows  and  sports  of  the  season  are  recorded 
with  great  unction  by  thelcing  himself  in  his  Journal. 
Thus,  on  the  6th,  after  a  toumay  in  the  morning, 
we  have  at  night,  first,  a  play,  in  which,  '^  after  a 
talk  between  one  that  was  called  Riches,  and  the 
other  Youth,  whether  of  them  was  "better,"  and 
"  some  pretty  reasoning,"  six  champions  on  each 
side  "  fought  two  to  two  at  barriers  in  the  hall;" 
and  "  then  came  in  tw^o  apparelled  like  Almains, 
the  Earl  of  Ormond  and  Jaques  Granado,  and  two 
came  in  like  friars,  but  the  Almains  would  not 
suffer  them  to  pass  till  they  had  fought :  the  friars 
were  Mr.  Drury  and  Thomas  Cobham.  After  this 
followed  two  masques — one  of  men,  another  of 
women.  Then  a  banquet  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  dishes."  In  the  hurry  of  all  this  masking 
and  feasting  Edward  had  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion to  think  of  his  uncle,  or  to  heed  his  endeavours 
to  move  him  to  mercy.  .  So,  as  the  chronicler  puts 
it,  "  this  Christmas  being  thus  passed  and  spent 
with  much  mirth  and  pastime,  it  was  thought  now 
good  to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  the  judgment 
^iven  against  the  Duke  of  Somerset.*'  The  execu- 
tion took  place  on  Friday,  the  22nd,  under  which 
date  his  nephew  has  coolly  noted  that  "  the  Duke 
of  Somerset  had  his  head  cut  off  upon  Tower-hill, 
between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  iji^the  morning." 
The  dawn  of  that  day  saw  all  Loftdon^a^r.  "  The 
same  morning,  early,  the  constables  of  evejy  ward 
in  London  (according  to  a  precept  directed jfrom 
the  council  to  tlie  mayor)  strictly  charged  every 
household  of  the  same  city  not  to  depart  any  of 
them  out  of  their  houses  before  ten  of  the  clock  of 
that  day;  meaning  thereby  to  restrsUn  the  great 
number  of  people  that  otherwise  wer^Uke  to  have 
been  at  the  said  execution.  Notwitlptanding,  by 
seven  of  the  clock,  the  Tower- hill  was  covered  with 
a  great  multitude,  repairing  from  all  parts  of  the 
city  as  well  as  out  of  the  suburbs."  The  duke 
met  his  death  with  great  composure.  Having 
knelt  down,  and  said  a  few  short  prayers,  he  rose 
again,  and,  turning  towards  the  east  side  of  the 
scaffold,  addressed  the  people,  declaring  that  he 
had  never  offended  against  the  king  either  by  word 
or  deed ;  and  that  so  far  from  repenting  of  his  doings 
while  he  was  in  authority,  especially  in  regard  to 
religion,  he  rejoiced  therein,  seeing  that  now  the 
order  of  things  settled  in  the  kingdom  came  most 
near  to  the  form  and  order  of  the  primitive  church. 
While  he  was  speaking  a  great  noise  was  suddenly 
heard,  which  to  many  seemed  like  that  of  a  number 
of  horsemen,  though  they  saw  nothing  ;  and  then 
Sir  Anthony  Brown  being  observed  riding  forward 
to  the  scaffold,  the  cry  arose  that  a  pardon  was 
come,  and  many,  tossing  their  caps  in  the  air, 
cried  out,  "  A  pardon !  a  pardon !  God  save  the 
king !"  But  they  were  soon  informed  by  the  duke 
himself  that  their  hopes  were  unfounded.  After 
calmly  continuing  his  address  for  some  time  longer, 
he  concluded  by  requesting  that  they  would  be 
quiet  and  still,  "lest,"  he  said,  "through  your 
tumult  you  might  trouble  me ;  for  albeit  the  spirit 
be  willing  and  ready,  the  flesh  is  frail  and  waver- 
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ing ;  and  througlf  your  (j^iuetness  I  shall  be  much 
more  the  quieter.'*  In  the  end,  after  another  pray  er^ 
**he  stood  up  again  upon  his  feet,  without  any 
trouble  of  mind  (as  it  appeared),  and  first  bade  the 
sherifis  iarewell,  then  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
and  others,  faking  them  all  by  the  hands  which 
were  upon  the  scaffold  with  him.  Then  he  gave 
the  hangman  certain  money ;  which  done,  he  put 
off  his  gown,  and,  kneeling  down  again  in  the 
Straw,  untied  his  shirt^strings.  Afier  that,  the 
hangman  coming  unto  him,  turned  down  his  collar 
round  about  his  neck,  and  all  things  which  did  let 
or  hinder  him."  The  only  change  that  was  ob- 
served in  his  countenance,  as  he  laid  his  head 
down  on  the  block,  was,  that  there  began  to  appear 
a  red  colour  in  the  midst  of  his  cheeks  before  his 
eyes  were  covered.  He  had  to  rise  again  to  put  off 
his  doublet,  which  covered  his  neck;,  after  which, 
as  he  was  repeating  the  name  of  Jesus  for  the 
third  time,  the  axe  fell,  and  instantly  deprived  him 
of  life.*  Many  personi,  to  preserve  a  memorial 
of  him,  dipped  their  handkerchiefs  in  his  blood. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  many  of  Somer- 
set's actions,  and  ^  of  his  general  character,  his 
ffuilt  in  respect  of  Recharges  for  which  he  suffered 
death  must  be  held  to  be  extremely  doubtful,  and 
it  is  not  doubtful  at  all  that  he  was  condemned 
without  a  fair  'trials  and  that  he  was  really  sa- 
crificed to  the  ambition  of  a  worse  man  than  him- 
self. *^  It  was  generally  believed,"  says  Burnet, 
**  that  all  this  pretended  conspiracy,  upon  which  he 
was  condemned,  was  only  a  forgery.  For  both 
Palmer  and.'t/rane,  the  chief  witnesses,  were  soon 
after  discharged ;  and  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land continued  'after  that  in  so  close  a  friendship 
with  Palmer,  that  it  was  generally  believed  he  had 
been  CQmi|^ted  to  betray  him.  ...  It  was  ge- 
nerally thought  that  all  was  an  artifice  of  Palmer's, 
who  had  put  the  Duke  of  Somerset  in  fears  of  his 
life,  and  so  got  him  to  gather  men  about  him  for 
his  own  preservation;  and  that  he  afterwards, 
being  taken  with  him,  seemed  through  fear  to 
acknowledge  all  that  .'which  he  had  ^fore  con- 
trived.'* Of  the  persons  apprehended  as  the  ac- 
complices >f  the  duke.  Sir  Miles  Partridge,  Sir 
Ralph  Vane,  Sir  Michael  Stanhope,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Arundel,  were  also  tried,  convicted,  and 
executed  together  on  the  26tli  of  February.  They 
all,  with  their  last  breath,  protested  their  mnocence 
of  any  design  either  against  the  king,  or  against 
the  lives  of  any  of  the  council.  Vane  said,  that  as 
often  as  Normumberland  laid  his  head  on  his 
pillow  he  would  find  it  wet  with  their  blood. 

Parliament  reassembled  on  the  23rd  of  January, 
1552,  the  day  after  the  execution  of  Somerset,  and 
the  session  lasted  till  the  1 5th  of  April.  Acts  were 
passed  for  enforcing  throughout  the  realm  the  use 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  amended  the 
preceding  year  by  a  committee  of  bishops  and  di- 
vines, and  already  sanctioned  by  the  convocation ; 
for  amending  the  law  of  treason,  in  which  the  im- 
portant principle  was  introduced,  that  no  person 
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should  be  attainted  under  the  act  unless  upon  the 
evidence  of  two  witnesses  given  in  the  presence  of 
the  accused;  for  maintaining  the  observance  of 
the  fast-days  and  holidays  marked  in  the  calendar ; 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  which  the  churchwar- 
dens were  empowered  to  collect  contributions  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  bishop  was  directed  to  pro- 
ceed agamst  such  parishioners  as  refused  to  contri- 
bute; for  legalising  the  marriages  of  priests  and 
legitimatising  their  children ;  besides  a  few  others 
relating  chiefly  to  subjects  of  trade  and  manufac- 
tures.    Some  of  the  questions  that  arose  occasioned 
a  good  deal  of  debate,  and  the  divisions  that 
took  place  in  the  Commons  showed  that  the  exist- 
ing government  could  scarcely  count  upon  the  at- 
tadunent  or  support  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
in  that  house.    The  bill  for  the  alteration  of  the 
law  of  treason,  in  particular,  as  originally  brought 
in  and  passed  by  the  Lords,  was  long  debated  in 
the  lower  house,  where,  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion, '*  many  sharp  things,"  Burnet  tells  us,  **  were 
said  of  those  who  now  bore  the  sway ;"  and  the 
bill  that  actually  became  law  was  altogether  a  dif- 
ferent measure.    Indeed,  the  clause  which  pro- 
vided that  the  witnesses  should  be  confronted  with 
the  prisoner  was  evidently  pointed  directly  at  the 
course  that  had  just  been  pursued  by  Northumber- 
land and  his  associates  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset.    The  effect  produced  upon  the  public 
feeling  by  the  trial  and  execution  of  that  nobleman 
should  seem  to  have  communicated  itself,  in  a  cer- 
tain de^ee,  to  the  representatives  of  the  people; 
and  it  is  probable  that  on  the  whole  Northumber- 
land rather  shook  than  confirmed  his  power  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  rid  himself  of  his  unfortunate 
rival.     A  bill  was  sent  down  to  the  Commons  this 
session,  signed  btf  the  kina^  for  repealing  an  act  of 
the  preceding  reign  that  nad  entailed  Somerset's 
estates  nixm  his  son  ;    and  notwithstanding  the 
unusual  intimation  of  the  king's  wishes,  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  it  was  forced  through 
the  house.     A  proviso  that  was  attempted    to 
be  added  for  confirming  the  attainder  of  the  duke 
and  his  accomplices  was  rejected.    But  the  most 
determined  opposition  NorUiumberland  met  with 
was  in  regard  to  a  bill  which  he  caused  to  be  in- 
troduced for  the  deprivation  of  Tunstall,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  whom  he  had  previously  thrown  into  the 
Tower  on  a  charge  of  having  been  privy  to  a  de- 
sign of  exciting  an  insurrection  in  the  north  in 
concert  with  the  late  Duke  of  Somerset.     The 
Commons,  when  this  bill  was  sent  down  to  them, 
proceeding  upon  the  analogy  of  the  new  law  of 
treason,  requjred  that  the  accuser  of  the  bishop 
should  be  confronted  with  him  in  their  presence 
before  his  guilt  should  be  assumed;    and  when 
this  was  remsed,  they  declined  to  proceed  with  the 
bill.     Finding  them  thus  impracticable,  Northum- 
berland, before  they  had  yet  sate  for  three  months, 
or  even  granted  the  usual  supplies,  not  only  termi- 
nated the  session,  but  -dissolved  the  parliament, 
which  had  now  been  in  existence  for  nearly  five 
years.    This  done,  "  it  was  resolved,"  says  Bur- 
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net,  **  to  spend  the  summer  in  making  friends  all 
over  England,  and  to  have  a  new  parliament  in 
the  opening  of  the  next  year.** 

On  the  18th  of  January,  1553,  accordingly,  the 
usual  warrant  was  sent  to  the  lord  chancellor,  di* 
recting  him  to  summon  a  parliament  for  the  1st  of 
March  following;  and  then  the  most  direct  means 
were  taken  to  procure  a  House  of  Commons  com- 
posed, to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible,  of  the 
friends  of  the  government.  Letters  were  sent  in 
the  king's  name  to  all  the  sherifis,  directing  them 
to  see  ^t  the  memben  sent  both  from  the  coun- 
ties and  the  towns  should  be  men  of  gravity,  know* 
ledge,  and  experience;  "and  yet,  nevertheless," it 
was  emphatically  added,  "our  pleasure  is,  that 
where  our  privy  council,  or  any  of  them,  within 
their  jurisdictions,  in  our  behalf,  shall  recommend 
men  of  learning  and  wisdom ;  in  such  case  their 
directions  be  regarded  and  followed,  as  tending  to 
the  same  which  we  desire,  that  is,  to  have  this  as- 
sembly to  be  of  the  most  chiefest  men  in  our  realm 
for  advice  and  good  counsel."*  In  several  cases 
particular  persons  holding  offices  at  the  court  or  in 
the  government  were  expressly  recommended  to 
the  sheriffs  in  letters  from  the  king.f  When  the 
parliament  met  the  first  bill  that  was  brought  for- 
ward was  one  for  granting  supplies.  Notwith- 
standing the  preponderance  of  the  government 
party  in  the  house,  it  was  not  passed  in  the  Com- 
mons without  long  and  eager  debate,  principallv 
occasioned,  it  is  supposed,  by  the  preamole,  which 
attributed  all  the  kmg's  financial  difficulties  to  the 
administration  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who,  it 
was  all^d,  had  involved  the  king  in  wars,  wasted 
his  treasure,  engaged  him  in  much  debt,  debased 
the  coin,  and  been  the  cause  of  a  most  terrible 
rebellion.  The  only  other  act  of  the  session  re- 
quiring to  be  here  noticed  was  one  suppressing  the 
bishopric  of  Durham,  and  creating  in  its  stead  two 
new  dioceses,  one  comprehending  the  county  of 
Durham,  the  other  that  of  Northumberland.  This 
was  a  measure  in  which  Northumberland  had  a 
strong  personal  interest  Since  the  failure  of  his 
attempt  in  the  last  session  of  parliament  to  effect 
the  deprivation  of  Bishop  Tunstall  by  a  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties,  he  had  accomplished  that  object  by 
bringing  the  bishop  before  a  new  court  erected  for 
the  special  purpose  of  trying  the  case — as  open 
and  daring  an  act  of  arbitrary  power  as  if  he  had 
deprived  him  without  any  trial  at  all.  The  object 
of  the  deprivation  of  the  bishop  and  the  siippres- 
Bion  of  the  see  was  soon  made  manifest.  Parlia- 
ment was  prorogued  on  the  last  day  of  March,  and 
in  the  ootirse  of  the  following  month  the  suppressed 
btahopric  was  erected  into  a  county  palatine,  which 
was  united  to  the  crown  for  the  present,  but  was 
DO  doubt  intended  to  be  ultimately  devolved,  with 
all  its  regal  privileges,  on  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland. 

Meanwhile,  however,  a  new  prospect  opened 
upon  the  duke's  ambition.  For  some  time  past  the 
health  of  the  young  king  had  been  in  a  very  infirm 
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state,  and  of  late  it  had  been  visibly  and  rapidly 
declining.  In  the  spring  of  the  last  year  he  had 
been  attacked  first  by  the  meaales  and  then  by  the 
small-pox,  and  it  is  probable  that,  with  a  constitu- 
tion naturally  dehcate,  which  he  is  supposed  to 
have  derived  from  his  mother,  he  never  altogether 
shook  off  the  effects  of  that  protracted  illness.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year  he  was  seized 
with  a  violent  cough,  which  no  medicines  would 
relieve;  it  was  no  doubt  the  consequence  of  disease 
formed  in  the  lungs,  but  the  suspicious  credulity 
of  the  times  attributed  it  to  some  slow  poison  that 
had  been  given  to  him.  He  was  so  ill  when  the 
parliament  met  in  the  beginning  of  March,  that  he 
could  not  go  down  to  Westminster,  and  the  two 
houses  were  assembled  the  first  day  at  Whitehall 
In  the  beginning  of  May  he  seemed  rather  better; 
but  this  show  of  amendment  soon  disappeared-— 
and  by  the  following  month  it  became  evident  that 
he  could  not  live  many  weeks.  Throughout  his 
illness,  Northumberland  had  sedulously  laboured 
to  win  his  affection  and  confidence  by  a  constant 
attendance  and  every  manifestation  of  solicitude  :— 
he  had  at  the  same  time  not  neglected  some  other 
necessary  preparations  for  the  project  he  had  in 
hand.  In  the  beginning  of  May  were  celebrated 
with  great  magnificence  at  the  duke's  new  residence 
of  Durham  House  in  the  Strand,  the  marriages  of  hia 
fourth  son,  the  Lord  Guildford  Dudley  to  the  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 
— of  his  daughter  the  Lady  Catherine  Dudley,  to 
the  Lord  Hastings,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon, — ^and  of  the  Lady  Catherine  Grey,  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk's  second  daughter,  to  the  Lord 
Herbert,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Two 
of  these  alliances  might  seem  to  be  intended  merely 
to  aid  generally  in  extending  or  strengthening  his 
family  connexions  and  binding  together  the  fabric 
of  his  power;  but  the  third  had  a  higher  aim. 
Frances,  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  the  mother  of  the 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  whose  hand  was  received  by  his 
son,  was  the  eldest  of  the  two  daughters  and  only 
surviving  children  of  the  Princess  Mary,  daughter 
of  Henry  VII.,  who  had  first  been  married  to  Louis 
XII.  of  France,  and  then  to  Charles  Brandon, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  by  whom  she  had  her  two  daugh- 
ters. After  Edward,  in  the  succession  to  the  throne, 
there  stood  between  Lady  Jane,  or  her  mother,  by 
this  descent,  only  the  two  princesses  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  both  of  whom  had  been  bastardized  by 
acts  of  parliament  still  unrepealed,  and  the  de- 
scendants of  Mary  Tudor*s  elder  sister  Margaret, 
who  married  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  but  who  had 
not  been  recognised  as  having  any  claim  in  the  will 
of  her  brother  Henry  VIII.,  and  whose  represen- 
tative, the  present  infant  queen  of  Scots,  certeinly 
would  have  little  chance  of  successfully  asserting 
any  rights  she  might  be  supposed  to  have  to  the 
English  throne.  Northumberland  therefore  pro- 
posed to  bring  the  crown  into  his  own  family  by 
securing  it  for  the  head  of  his  new  daughter-in- 
law,  the  Lady  Jane. 

Having  without  difficulty  induced  the  Duchess 
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of  Suffolk  to  transfer  her  right  to  her  eldest  daugh- 
ter, he  proceeded  to  npfold  his  plan  to  the  king. 
Before  the  conscientiou^-and  anxious  mind  of  the 
dying  hoy,  over  whom  he  had  acquired  an  extraor- 
dinary influence,  he  placed  an  alarming  represen- 
tation of  the  dangers  and  calamities  that  were 
likely  to  arise  from  the  succession  of  either  of  his 
sisters.  Mary,  the  elder,  was  a  higoted  papist, 
and  would  certainly  the  moment  that  she  ascended 
the  throne,  proceed  to  undo  all  that  had  heen  done 
during  her  hrother*s  reign,  in  the  settlement  of  the 
true  religion;  yet  she  could  not  he  set  aside  with- 
out urging  a  plea, — ^that  of  her  illegitimacy-^which 
would  at  the  same  time  equally  exclude  Elizabeth. 
The  only  safe  course  therefore  was  to  pass  by  both ; 
— and  in  that  case  Edward's  cousin,  the  amiable, 
accomplished,  and  thoroughly  protestant  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  was  obviously  the  person  fittest  to  be 
named  as  his  successor.  Edward' acquiesced  in 
the  force  of  these  arguments ;  and  assuming  him- 
self to  be  entitled  to  exercise  the  same  powers 
which  had  been  exercised  by  his  father  Henry,  he 
determined  upon  having  a  new  entail  of  the  crown 
executed  to  the  effect  the  duke  had  proposed. 
Having  sketched  with  his  own  pen  a  draft  of  the 
instrument,  and  signed  a  fair  copy  of  it  with  his 
name  above  and  below  and  on  each  margin,  he 
sent,  on  the  11th  of  June,  for  Sir  Edward  Mon- 
tague, Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Sir 
Thomas  Bromley,  one  of  the  puisne  justices  of  the 
same  court,  Sir  Richard  Baker,  Chancellor  of  the 
Augmentations,  and  Gosnold  and  Gryfiyn,  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor-General,  to  attend  the 
council  at  Greenwich.  When  they  came  to  him 
the  next  day,  he  received  them  in  the  presence  of 
several  of  the  councillors,  shortly  stated  to  them 
what  he  had  made  up  his  mind  upon  doing,  and 
the  reasons  that  had  weighed  with  him,  and  de- 
sired them  to  draw  up  the  instrument  in  the  proper 
legal  form.  They  objected  that  the  act  of  par- 
liament which  settled  the  succession  could  not  be 
taken  away  in  the  manner  proposed ;  but  the  king 
persisted  in  the  command  he  had  given.  On  the 
14th  they  returned  and  intimated  that,  upon  look- 
ing into  the  statutes,  they  had  found  that  to  draw 
such  an  instrument  as  was  proposed,  would  subject 
them  to  the  pains  of  treason.     Upon  learning  this, 


Northumberland  came  rushing  into  the  room  in 
the  greatest  fury,  called  Montague  a  traitor,  and 
threatened  him  and  the  rest,  '*  so  that  they  thought 
he  would  have  beaten  them."  *  He  said  he  was 
ready  to  fight  any  man  in  his  shirt,  in  so  just  a 
quarrel.  In  the  end  they  were  commanded  to  retire 
for  the  present ;  but  the  next  day  they  were  again 
sent  for — and  first  Montague  and  then  the  others 
suffered  themselves  to  be  partly  persuaded,  partly 
brow-beaten,  into  consenting  to  draw  the  will,  the 
king  declaring  that  it  was  his  intaition  to  have  it 
ratified  in  the  parliament  which  was  summoned  to 
meet  in  September,  and  agreeing  to  give  them 
under  the  great  seal  both  a  commission  to  perform 
the  act,  and  a  pardon  for  having  performed  it. 
The  instrument  accordingly  was  duly  prepared, 
and,  having  been  engrossed  on  parchment  and 
carried  to  the  Chancery,  had  the  great  seal  affixed 
to  it  After  this,  on  the  2 1st,  it  received  the  sig- 
natures of  all  the  lords  of  the  council,  of  most  of  the 
Judges,  and  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General. 
Twenty-four  members  of  the  council,  with  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer  at  their  head,  had  also  before  this, 
on  the  command  of  Northumberland,  signed 
another  paper  pledging  their  oaths  and  honour  to 
"observe  every  article  contained  in  his  Majesty's 
own  devise  respecting  the  succession,  subscribed 
with  his  Majesty's  hand  in  six  several  places,  and 
delivered  to  certain  judges  and  other  learned  men 
that  it  might  be  written  in  full  order ;"  to  defend 
it  to  the  uttermost ;  and  if  any  man  should  ever 
attempt  to  alter  it,  to  repute  him  an  enemy  to  the 
kingdom,  and  to  punish  him  as  he  deserved. 

Edward  survived  the  completion  of  this  trans- 
action only  a  few  days.  It  is  said  that  when  his 
physicians  declared  they  had  no  hope  of  his  re-, 
covery,  he  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  woman 
who  came  and  offered  to  undertake  his  cure  if  he 
were  put  into  her  hands.  Under  the  woman's 
treatment,  however,  he  grew  worse  every  day,  and 
the  physicians  w^ere  soon  recalled ;  but  he  still  con- 
tinued to  sink ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of 
July,  while  engaged  in  prayer,  he  breathed  his 
last,  having  lived  fifteen  years,  eight  months,  and 
twenty- two  days,  and  entered  upon  the  sixth  month 
of  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign. 

*  niirnet. 
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A.D.  1553. — ^The  talent  and  decision  of  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland  were  far  from  being  equal  to 
his  ambition.  Although  that  event  must  have 
been  expected  for  months,  the  death  of  Edward 
seems  to  have  taken  him  by  surprise,  or  at  least  in 
a  very  unprepared  Btate.  In  order  to  gain  a  little 
time,  he  determined  to  conceal  the  king's  death, — 
a  common  enough  practice  in  despotic  governments, 
and  one  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  also  been 
adopted  on  the  demise  of  Henry  YIII.  He  had 
even  neglected  the  important  measure  of  getting 
possession  of  the  persons  of  the  two  princesses. 
The  Lady  Marv,  it  appears,  had  been  summoned 
to  attend  her  half-brother  Edward  on  his  death- 
bed ;  but  having  long  been  acquainted  with  North- 
umberland's secret  practices,  she  showed  no  an- 
xiety for  this  journey  to- London,  where  her  ene- 
mies were  in  their  full  strength.  The  summons 
was  now  repeated  as  if  Edward,  though  in  extre- 
mity, were  still  alive ;  and  Mary  at  last  moved  re- 
luctantly from  Hunsdon  in  Hertfordshire.  But  the 
Earl  of  Arundel*  dispatched  messeneers  to  inform 
her  that  her  brother  was  dead,  and  tnat  Northum- 
berland, who  was  plotting  to  place  the  Lady  Jane 
Grey  on  the  throne,  only  wanted  to  make  her  a 
prisoner.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Mary, 
who  had  advanced  within  half  a  day's  journey  of 
the  capital,  changed  her  route,  and  went  to  Fram- 
lingham  Castle  in  Sufifolk,  seated  near  the  sea, 
whence,  if  fortune  frowned,  she  might  easily  em- 
bark and  flee  to  the  Flemish  dominions  of  her 
relative  the  Emperor  Charles.  The  Lady  Eliza- 
beth was  in  Hertfordshire:  she  had  been  sum- 
moned to  court  in  the  like  manner  as  her  half- 
sister  Mary,  and  was  also  warned  of  the  real  state 
of  affairs  by  some  personal  friend,  who  it  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  Sir  William  Cecil.  She 
therefore  remained  where  she  was.f 

Northumberland,  having  two  days  together  con- 
sulted with  his  friends  and  dependants  as  to  the 
best  way  of  managing  this  great  affair»— the  king's 
death  being  still  kept  secret,— commanded  the 
attendance,  at  Greenwich  (where  the  dead  body 
was  lying),  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  six 
aldermen,  and  twelve  other  citizens  "of  chiefest 
account."  On  the  8th  of  July  the  mayor,  the  alder- 
men, and  the  citizens,  who  were  half  of  them 
merchants  of  the  staple,  and  half  merchant  ad- 
venturers, went  down  to  Greenwich,  where  North- 
umberland and  some  of  the  council  secretly 
declared  to  them  the  death  of  the  king,  as  also 
how,  by  his  last  will,  and  by  his  letters  pateni,  he 
had  appointed  and  ordained  that  the  Lady  Jane 
should  be  his  successor  in  the  throne  and  sove* 
reignty.  The  deputation,  being  shown  the  royal 
will,  swore  allegiance  to  Lady  Jane,  and  were 
bound  under  a  great  penalty  not  to  divulge  these 

*  According  to  another  account,  the  timely  warntug  was  first 
given  by  Mary's  goldsmith,  dispatched  fh>m  London  by  Nicholas 
Throckmortoni  who,  though  a  Pitrtestaat,  had  a  great  veneration  for 
legitimacy.  In  many  breasts  the  latter  feeling  was  strong  enough  lo 
overcome  the  religious  objection.  A  little  later,  as  we  shall  see, 
Throckmorton  had  a  narrow  escape  from  the  block. 

t  Stow.— Hulin  shed.— Godwin. — Strype.— Aikio,  Memoln  of  the 
Court  of  Elisabeth. 


"  secret  passages  "  until  they  should  receive  orders 
from  the  council.  Two  days  after  this,  on  the  lOdi 
of  July,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Lady 
Jane  Grey  was  conveyed  by  water  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  there  publicly  received  as  queen ;  for 
Northumberland  was  by  thig  time  informed  not 
only  of  the  flight  of  Mary,  but  of  her  being  so  well 
aware  of  all  that  was  passing  that  she  was  sum 
moning  the  nobility  to  her  standard.  In  the  course 
of  the  eveninff  after  Lady  Jane's  safe  arrival  at  the 
Tower,  the  death  of  King  Edward  was  publicly 
divulged  for  the  first  time,  and  Jane  was  proclaimed 
queen  in  the  city,  with  somewhat  less  than  the 
usual  formality.  The  people  of  London  were  cold 
and  silent,  many  of  them  whispering  the  name  of 
Queen  Mary,  and  very  few  of  them  entering  into 
the  spirit  of  this  revolution  in  the  order  of  suc- 
cession.* The  amiable  victim  of  the  ambition  of 
others  had  never  entertained  any  sanguine  hopes, 
and  had  resisted  the  project  to  the  utmost,  *'  So 
far  was  she  from  any  desire  of  this  advance- 
ment, she  began  to  act  her  part  of  royalty  with 
many  tears,  thus  plainly  showing  to  those  who  had 
access  to  her  that  she  was  forced  by  her  relations 
and  friends  to  this  high  but  dangerous  post.^f 
She  was  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth,  graceful  and 
pretty  if  not  beautiful, — most  amiable  and  un- 
affected,— quiet,  modest,  attached  to  her  young 
husband  and  her  domestic  duty, — fond  of  retire- 
ment and  of  elegant  literature,  and  so  accomplished 
that  she  read  Plato  in  the  original  Greek.} 

In  the  mean  while  Mary's  friends  had  exerted 
themselves  in  Suffolk,  in  Norfolk,  and  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, where  [the  people  detested  Northum- 
berland on  account  of  his  severity  in  suppressing 
the  recent  rebellion  in  those  parts.  There  was 
indeed  a  very  strong  party  among  them  that  in- 
clined to  the  Keformation ;  but  when  Mary  solemnly 
pledged  herself  to  make  no  change  in  the  reli- 
gion or  laws  of  Edward,  even  these  men  embraced 
her  cause— the  cause  of  legitimacy — with  zeal  and 
affection.  It  was  a  struggle  between  the  love  of 
hereditary  right  and  the  attachment  to  the  new 
order  of  things  in  the  church,  and  the  former  feel- 
ing prevailed.  The  council  and  a  great  number  of 
the  nobility  had  gone  to  the  Tower  with  Lady  Jane, 
where  Northumberland,  in  a  manner,  kept  them 
prisoners ;  buf  other  men  of  high  rank  who  were 
in  the  provinces  had  hastened  to  join  Mary  as 
soon  as  they  learned  where  she  was.  Forces, 
raised  to  serve  the  Lady  Jane  or  Northumberland, 
went  over  in  a  mass ;  and  even  a  small  fleet  which 
was  sent  down  the  coast  to  intercept  her  in  case 

•  •*  At  her  yoing  thnnigh  the  city  tovard  the  Tower,  the  cooeouree 
of  people  was  freat,  their  aeclansations  few,  as  if  the  stranjrenen  of 
some  new  spectacle  had  drawn  them  together  rather  than  any  Intent 
gfgratolatlon.*'— Godwin.  "  The  lUh  of  July,  Gilbert  Pot.  drawer 
to  Ninion  Saunders,  vintner,  dwelling  at  St.  John's  Head  within 
Ludgate.  who  was  accused  by  the  said  Sannders,  his  master,  was  set 
on  the  Pillory  in  Cheap,  with  both  his  ears  nailed  and  clean  cut  off. 
for  words  speaking  at  the  time  of  the  proclamation  of  Lsdy  Jane,  at 
which  execution  was  a  trumpet  blown,  and  a  herald  in  his coatof- 
arms  read  his  offence  in  presence  of  William  Garrard,  one  of  the 
sheriffs  of  London."— Stow.  This  act  of  severity  was  exceedingly 
injudicious,  as  the  sueeess  of  the  whole  plan  depended  in  a  grett 
measure  on  the  good  disposition  of  the  people, 

f  Godwin. 
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the  should  attempt  to  quit  England,  declared 
igaiBBt  the  usurpation,  and  hoisted  her  flag.  On 
the  12th  of  July  Mary  sent  an  order  to  Norwich 
for  her  proclamation  in  that  im|>ortant  city.  The 
muoicipal  authorities  hesitated,  being  not  yet  certain 
of  the  king's  death;  but  the  next  day  they  not 
uuly  proclaimed  her  but  also  sent  her  men  and 
ammunition.  She  had  already  written  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  to  claim  the  throne,  which  she 
nid  belonged  to  her  by  right  of  birth,  by  the  de- 
cision of  parliament,  and  by  the  will  of  her  father. 
The  council,  who  were  at  the  mercy  of  Northum- 
berland, replied  that  her  claims  were  opposed  by 
the  invalidity  of  her  mother's  marriage,  by  custom, 
bj  the  last  will  of  King  Edward,  and  by  the  ge- 
neral voice  of  the  people !  They  had  scarcely  dis- 
EEched  this  answer  from  the  Tower  when  they 
med  that  Mary  had  nipved  to  Kenning-hall 
in  Norfolk,  and  nad  been  there  joined  by  the 
Earls  of  Batli  and  Sussex,  Sir  Thomas  Whar- 
ton, bod  to  the  Lord  Wharton,  Sir  John  Mor- 
dinnt,  Sir  William  Drury,  Sir  John  Shelton,  Sir 
Henry  Bedingfield,  and  many  other  gentlemen  of 
rtnk  and  influence.  Northumberland  now  found 
binuelf  in  a  dilemma :  he  dreaded  the  cabals  of 
the  counsellors  and  courtiers  if  he  left  them  behind, 
and  he  knew  not  whom  to  trust  with  the  command 
of  the  army  if  be  did  not  go  himself  with  it  At 
Isst  he  thought  of  placing  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
Lady  Jane's  father,  at  the  head  of  the  forces,  which 
vere  to  fall  upon  Mary  before  she  should  gain 
more  itrength,  and,  if  possible,  get  possession  of 
her  penon  and  brin^  her  to  the  Tower.  But 
Suffolk  had  no  great  military  reputation,  and  North- 
umberland was  mure  than  half  afraid  of  trusting 
him  alone,  while  the  council,  for  their  own  safety, 
were  bent  upon  making  the  chief  plotter  go  him- 
lelf.  Their  manoeuvre  was  facilitated  by  the  filial 
tenderness  of  Lady  Jane,  who,  '*  taking  the  matter 
bttvily,"  with  sighs  and  tears  requested  that  her 
dear  father  might  tarry  at  home  in  her  company. 
"  Whereupon  the  council  persuaded  with  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  to  take  that  voyage  upon  him- 
self, saying,  that  no  man  was  so  fit  therefore,  be- 
cause that  he  had  achieved  the  victory  in  Norfolk 
once  already,  and  was  to  feared  there  that  none 
durtt  lift  up  their  weapons  against  him ;  besides 
that  he  was  the  best  man  of  war  in  the  realm,  as 
well  for  the  ordering  of  his  camps  and  soldiers, 
both  m  battle  and  in  their  tents,  as  also  by  ex* 
porience,  knowledge,  and  wisdom  he  could  animate 
iu>  army  with  witty  persuasions,  and  also  pacify 
and  allay  his  enemies'  pride  with  his  stout  courage, 
or  elie  dissuade  them,  if  need  were,  from  their 
tnterprise.  Finally,  said  they,  this  is  the  short 
^  loug,  the  queen  will  in  nowise  grant  that  her 
fitker  shall  take  it  upon  him.*'  «  Well,"  quoth 
the  duke,  ^  since  ye  think  it  good,  I  and  mine 
*ill  go,  not  doubting  of  your  fidelity  to  the  queen's 
majesty,  which  I  leave  in  your  custody.*'*  On 
^  moRoWf  early  in  the  morning,  the  duke  called 

•  Stow. 


for  his  own  harness,  and  saw  it  made  ready  at 
Durham  Place,  where  he  appointed  all  his  retinue 
to  meet.  In  the  course  of  the  day  carts  were 
laden  with  ammunition,  and  artillery  and  field-pieces 
were  sent  forward.  When  all  was  ready,  North- 
umberland made  a  tender  appeal  to  the  feelings 
of  the  council  who  were  to  be  left  behind,  telling 
them  that  he  and  the  noble  personages  about  to 
march  with  him  would  freely  adventure  their  bodies 
and  lives  in  the  good  cause,  and  reminding  them 
that  they  left  their  children  and  families  at  home 
committed  to  their  truth  and  fidelity.  He  also 
reminded  them  of  their  recent  oaths  of  allegiance 
to  the  queen's  highness,  the  virtuous  Lady  Jane, 
"  who,"  said  he,  "  by  your  and  our  enticement, 
is  rather  of  force  placed  on  the  throne  than  by  her 
own  seeking  and  request;"  and  in  the  end  he 
bade  them  consider  that  the  cause  of  God,  the  pro- 
motion of  the  gospel,  and  the  fear  of  the  papists, 
the  original  grounds  upon  which  they  had  given 
their  good  will  and  consent  to  the  proclaiming  of 
Queen  Jane,  bound  them  to  the  cause  for  which  he 
was  preparing  to  fight.*  Though  nearly  every 
man  present  had  made  up  his  mind  to  declare  for 
Queen  Mary  as  soon  as  his  back  should  be  turned, 
they  all  promised  and  vowed  to  support  the  good 
cause,  and  Northumberland  departed.  But  as  he 
marched  with  his  small  army  of  six  thousand  men 
through  the  city  his  spirits  were  damped  by  the 
manner  and  coimtenance  of  the  people,  who  ran  to 
gaze  at  his  passage,  and  he  could  not  help  bidding 
his  officers  observe  that  of  that  great  multitude  not 
so  much  as  one  man  had  wished  them  success,  or 
bade  them  '*  God  speed."  On  the  Sunday  after 
his  departure  Ridley,  Bishop  of  London,  whose 
whole  soul  was  in  the  revolution  as  the  only  likely 
means  to  prevent  the  return  of  papistry,  preached 
at  Paul's  Cross  most  eloquently,  showing  the 
people  the  right  and  title  of  the  Lady  Jane,  and 
mveighing  earnestly  not  only  'against  the  Lady 
Mary  but  also  against  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  of  whose 
religion,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  doubts  were  enter- 
tained. The  Londoners  listened  in  silence.  On 
that  same  Sunday,  the  16th  of  July,  the  Lord 
Treasurer  stole  out  of  the  Tower  to  his  house  in 
the  city,  evidently  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
council  going  over  in  a  body  to  Mary.  He  re- 
turned in  the  night,  and  two  days  after  Cecil,  Cran- 
mer,  and  the  rest  of  the  counsellors  persuaded  the 
imbecile  Duke  of  Suffolk  that  it  was  very  necessary 
to  levy  fresh  forces  and  to  place  them  in  better 
hands, — ^that  is,  in  their  own ;  and  that,  to  be  of 
full  use  in  support  of  his  daughter  Queen  Jane, 
they^  her  trusty  and  loyal  council,  must  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  Tower,  and  hold  their  sittings 
at  Baynard's  Castle,  then  the  residence  of  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke.  The  council  were  no  sooner  ar- 
rived at  that  house  than  they  declared,  with  one 
voice,  for  Queen  Mary,  and  instantly  dispatched 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,  Sir  William  Paget,  and  Sir 
William  Cecil,  to  notify  their  submission  and  ex- 
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ceeding  great  loyalty.  In  the  coune  of  the  same 
day  the  council  summoned  the  lord  mayor  and  the 
aldermen  to  Baynard's  Castle,  and  told  them  that 
they  must  ride  with  them  "  into  Cheap  "  to  pro- 
claim a  new  queen ;  and  forthwith  they  all  rode 
together  to  that  street,  where  Master  Garter,  king- 
at-arms,  in  his  rich  coat,  stood  with  a  trumpet, 
and  the  trumpet  heing  soimded,  they  proclaimed 
the  Lady  Mary,  daughter  to  King  Henry  VIII. 
and  Queen  Catherine,  to  be  Queen  of  England, 
France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Church !  "  And  to  add 
more  majesty  to  their  act  by  some  devout  so- 
lemnity, they  went  in  procession  to  Paul's,  singing 
that  admirable  hymn  of  those  holy  fathers  St.  Am- 
brose and  St.  Augustine,  commonly  known  by  its 
first  words  "  Te  Deum.*^  The  people  seemed  to 
triumph  greatly  in  this  triumph  of  hereditary 
right ;  and  all  were  joyful  except  a  few  who  were 
zealously  attached  to  the  new  religion,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  fierce  intolerance  of  Mary. 
The  council  then  detached  some  companies  to  be- 
siege the  Tower ;  but  the  timid  Duke  of  Suflfolk 
opened  the  gates  to  them  as  soon  as  they  appeared, 
and  entering  his  daughter's  chamber,  told  her  that 
she  must  be  content  to  be  unqueened  and  return  to 
her  private  station.  It  is  said  that  the  Lady  Jane 
expressed  joy  rather  than  sorrow,  and  hoped  that 
her  willing  relinquishment  of  the  honours  that  had 
been  forced  upon  her,  and  her  ingenuous  conduct, 
would  palliate  the  error  she  had  committed. 
While  she  returned  to  prayer  in  an  inner  room, 
her  father  posted  off  to  Baynard's  Castle,  where  he 
joined  the  rest  of  the  council,  and  subscribed  the 
decrees  they  were  issuing  in  the  name  of  Queen 
Mary  !  In  the  mean  time  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, who  had  marched  as  far  as  Bury,  per- 
ceiving that  the  succours  promised  him  did  not 
come  to  hand,  and  receiving  letters  of  discomfort 
from  some  of  the  council,  had  fallen  back  upon 
Cambridge,  where,  it  should  seem,  he  learnt  the 
defection  of  the  fleet,  and  of  the  land  troops  that 
had  been  raised  in  the  counties.  He  reached 
Cambridge  on  the  18th  of  July,  the  day  before  the 
proclamation  of  Mary  in  London  ;  and  on  the  20fjtx 
of  July,  the  day  after  that  event,  of  which  it 
appears  he  was  well  informed,  he,  with  such  of  the 
nobility  as  were  in  his  company,  went  to  the  mar- 
ket-cross of  the  town  of  Cambridge,  and,  calling 
for  a  herald,  proclaimed  Queen  Mary,  and  was 
himself  the  first  man  there  to  throw  up  his  cap 
and  cry,  "God  save  her!"  He  had  scarcely 
played  this  part,  in  the  hope  of  saving  his  neck, 
when  he  received  at  the  hands  of  Richard  Rose, 
herald,  a  sharp  letter  from  the  council  in  London, 
commanding  him  to  disband  his  army  and  return 
to  his  allegiance  to  the  blessed  Queen  Mary,  under 
penalty  of  being  accepted  and  treated  as  a  traitor. 
This  letter  was  signed,  among  others,  by  Liady 
Jane's  father,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  by  Cranmer, 
and  by  Cecil.  The  order,  as  to  the  army,  was 
scarcely  needed,  for  most  of  the  men  had  dis- 
banded of  their  own  accord,  and  almost  all  the 


lords  and  officers  who  had  hitherto  followed  him 
had  passed  over  to  Mary,  and  made  their  peace  by 
accusing  Northumberland  as  being  the  sole  author 
and  cause  of  their  taking  up  arms  against  their 
lawful  queen.  On  the  following  day,  while  tbe 
duke  was  still  loitering  at  Cambridge,  not  know- 
ing whether  to  flee  for  his  life  or  to  trust  to  Mary's 
mercy,  and  the  encouraging  circumstance  that 
some  of  the  council,  in  reality ^  and  all,  in  appear- 
ance^ had  shared  in  his  treason,  he  was  arrested 
by  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  hated  him  to  death, 
though  a  little  before  he  had  professed  a  wish  to 
spend  his  heart's  blood  in  his  service.  The  duke, 
who  was  utterly  devoid  of  greatness  of  mind,  fell 
on  his  knees  before  the  earl,  and  abjectly  begged 
for  life;  but  Arundel,  who  rejoiced  in  his  ruin 
and  abasement,  carried  him  off  to  London  and 
lodged  him  in  the  Tower,  even  as  Queen  Mary 
had  commanded.  The  Lady  Jane,  having,  '^  as  on  a 
stage,  for  ten  days  only  personated  a  queen,"  was 
already  in  safe  custody  within  those  dismal  walls ; 
and  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Lord  Ambrose  and  Lord 
Henry  Dudley,  the  three  sons  of  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, Sir  A.  Dudley,  the  duke's  brother, 
the  Marquess  of  Northampton,  the  Earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  Sir  John  Grates,  his 
brother  Sir  Henry  Gates,  and  Dr.  Edwin  Sandys, 
Vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
who  had  impugned  Queen  Mary's  rights  from  the 
pulpit,  were  very  soon  lodged  in  the  same  fortress ; 
and  two  days  after  these  committals  Sir  Roger 
Cholmley,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  Sir  Edmund  Montague,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Sir 
John  Cheke,  were  added  to  the  list  of  state  pri- 
soners :  but  on  the  31st  of  July  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk was  discharged  out  of  the  Tower  by  the  Earl 
of  Arundel,  and  soon  after  obtained  the  queens 
pardon.  On  the  30th  day  of  this  same  busy 
month  the  Lady  Elizabeth  rode  from  her  palace 
in  the  Strand  (where  she  had  arrived  the  night 
before)  through  the  city  of  London,  and  then  out 
by  Aldgate,  to  meet  her  sister  Mary,  accompanied 
by  a  thousand  horse,  of  knights,  ladies,  gentle- 
men, and  their  servants.  At  this  difficult  crisis 
the  conduct  o^  Elizabeth,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  prescribed  by  Sir  William  Cecil— 
aflierwards  her  own  great  minister  Lord  Burghley — 
was  exceeding  politic,  and  at  the  same  time  bold. 
When  waited  upon  in  Hertfordshire  by  messengers 
from  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  apprised 
her  of  the  accession  of  the  Lady  Jane,  and  pro- 
posed that  she,  Elizabeth,  should  resign  her  own 
title  in  consideration  of  certain  lands  and  pensions, 
she  replied  that  her  elder  sister  Mary  was  first  to 
be  agreed  with,  and  that,  during  her  lifetime,  she 
could  claim  no  right  to  the  throne.  She  deter- 
mined to  make  common  cause  widi  her  sister 
against  those  who  were  bent  on  excluding  them 
both ;  she  called  around  her  a  number  of  friends 
to  prevent  her  seizure ;  she  waited  the  course  of 
events ;  and,  at  the  right  moment,  hurried  to  the 
capital,  whence^  as  we  have  seen,  she  set  out,  well 
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attended,  to  welcome  Mary  and  give  Btrength  to 
her  party  .♦ 

The  queen  travelled  by  slow  journeys  from  Nor- 
folk to  Wanstead,  in  Essex,  where  she  arrived  on 
the  Ist  of  August,  and  was  congratulated  on  her 
happy  success  by  Elizabeth.  The  greater  part  of 
her  army,  which  had  never  exceeded  uiirteen 
thousand  men,  and  which  had  never  drawn  a 
sword,  was  disbanded ;  and  on  the  3rd  of  August, 
attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of  the  nobility,  Mary 
made  her  triumphant  entrance  through  London  to 
the  Tower,  where  the  old  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Ed- 
ward Courtenay,  son  to  the  Marquess  of  Exeter, 
beheaded  in  the  year  1538,  Gardiner,  late  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  Anne,  Duchess  of  Somerset, 
presented  themselves  on  their  knees — Bishop  Gar- 
diner, in  the  name  of  them  all,  delivering  a  con- 
gratulatory oration,  and  blessing  the  Lord,  on  their 
own  account,  for  her  happy  accession.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  time  of  triumph  for  all  of  the  Catholic 
party !  The  queen  courteously  raised  them,  kissed 
each  of  them,  saying,  **  These  are  all  my  own  pri- 
soners," and  gave  orders  for  their  immediate  dis- 
charge from  the  Tower.  A  day  or  two  after, 
Bonner,  late  Bishop  of  London,  and  Tunstall,  the 
old  Bishop  of  Durham,  were  released  from  the 
harsh  imprisonment  to  which  they  had  been  com- 
mitted by  the  Protestant  party,  and  immediate 
measures  were  adopted  for  restoring  them  and 
several  of  their  friends — all  zealous  Papists — ^to 
their  respective  sees-t  On  the  day  of  their  libe- 
ration, eightpence  was  given  to  every  poor  house- 
holder in  London ;  nor  did  the  queen  altogether 
neglect  other  modes  of  purchasing  popularity. 
Six  days  after  her  solemn  entrance,  Mary  had  the 
ohsequies  of  her  half-brother  King  Edward 
solemnised  at  the  Tower ;  the  dirge  was  sung  in 
liitin,  and  a  mass  of  requiem  was  performed  in 
the  presence  of  the  queen  and  her  ladies.  But,  on 
the  same  day,  when  the  body  of  Edward  was  re- 
moved to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  buried  there, 
the  public  service  was  performed  in  a  strictly  Pro- 
testant manner  by  Dr.  Day,  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
who  prayed  and  preached  in  the  English  tongue, 
and  administered  the  sacrament  according  to  the 
manner  and  form  established  in  the  last  reign ;  for, 
as  yet,  nothing  had  been  settled  by  government 
concerning  any  change  in  point  of  religion.  But 
neither  the  court  nor  the  people  could  long  conceal 
the  violence  of  their  feelmg  on  this  head.  Bourn, 
i  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  who  was  soon  afterwards 
made  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  was  sent  down  to 
preach  at  St  Paul's  Cross.  He  inveighed  against 
the  alterations  introduced  in  King  Edward's  time, 
>nd  loudly  exclaimed  against  the  injustice  of  those 
vho  four  years  before  had  condemned  Bishop 
Bonner  to  perpetual  imprisonment  for  preaching 
the  true  doctrine  from  that  same  pulpit ;  and  then 
he  exulted  in  the  recent  liberation  of  that  great  and 
good  prelate,  l^e  people,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  very  different  discourses,  could  hardly 

*  HeyluL-BonBtlwd.— SpMd.-.GodiriD.-Aikin.  Memotn  ofEIii. 
t  Mov^.«o(lwia^BoBDer  had  been  a  priMmfir  in  the  Marshal- 
•«•.  Tnaten  In  tht  KiDgi  Bench. 


keep  from  stoning  him,  and  one  of  them  aimed  a 
poniard  and  missed  him  very  narrowly.  The 
uproar  increasing,  and  divers  pressing  towards  the 
pulpit,  Bourn,  protected  by  two  Protestant  preach- 
ers (Bradford  and  Rogers,  who  were  greatly  reve- 
renced by  the  people,  and  afterwards  burnt  for 
their  religion),  was,  with  great  difficulty,  conveyed 
to  St.  Paul's  school.* 

On  the  1 8th  of  August,  John  Dudley,  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  his  eldest  son,  John  Earl  of  War- 
wick, and  William  Parr,  Marquess  of  Northampton, 
were  arraigned  at  Westminster  Hall,  where  Tho- 
mas, Duke  of  Norfolk,  High  Steward  of  England, 
the  recently  liberated  captive — ^the  survivor  of  his 
accomplished  son,  the  Earl  of  Surrey — presided  at 
the  trial.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland  pleaded 
that  he  had  done  nothing  but  by  the  authority  of 
the  council,  and  by  warrant  of  the  same  under  the 
great  seal  of  England  ;  and  he  asked  whether  any 
such  persons  as  were  equally  culpable  with  him, 
and  those  by  whose  letters  and  commandments  he 
had  been  directed  in  all  his  doings,  might  be  his 
judges,  or  sit  upon  his  trial  as  jurors?  The  latter 
query  did  him  no  good:  the  members  of  the 
council  averred  that  ihey  had  acted  under  peril, — 
that  they  had  been  coerced  by  the  duke, — and 
Suffolk,  (the  father  of  Lady  Jane!)  Cranmer, 
Cecil,  and  the  rest  continued  to  sit  in  judgment, 
and  with  very  little  loss  of  time  proceeded  to  pass 
sentence.  The  duke  hesitated  at  no  meanness  to 
avert  his  doom ;  but  self-prostration  was  of  no 
avail.  When  sentence  was  passed  he  craved  the 
favour  of  such  a  death  as  was  usually  allowed  to 
noblemen :  he  besought  the  court  to  be  merciful 
to  his  sons,  on  account  of  their  youth  and  in- 
experience; and  then,  as  a  last  hope  of  gaining 
the  queen's  pardon  by  apostasy,  he  requested  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  confer  with  some  learned 
divine  for  the  settling  of  his  conscience,  and  that 
her  majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  send 
unto  him  four  of  her  council,  to  whom  he  might 
discover  certain  things  that  nearly  concerned  the 
safety  of  her  realm.  His  son,  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, showed  a  higher  spirit,  hearing  his  sentence 
with  great  firmness,  and  craving  no  other  favour 
than  that  his  debts  might  be  paid  out  of  his  pro- 
perty confiscated  to  the  crown.  The  Marquess  of 
Northampton  pleaded  that,  from  the  beginning  of 
these  tumults,  he  had  discharged  no  public  office, 
and  that,  being  all  that  time  intent  on  hunting  and 
other  sports,  he  had  not  partaken  in  the  con- 
spiracy ;  but  the  court  held  it  to  be  manifest  that 
he  was  a  party  with  the  duke,  and  passed  sentence 
on  him  likewise.  On  the  next  day  Sir  Andrew  Dud- 
ley, Sir  John  Gates,  Sir  Henry  Gates,  and  Sir  Tho- 
mas Palmer,  were  condemned  as  traitors  in  the  same 
courtt  The  day  next  following  being  a  Sunday, 
another  orthodox  Catholic  priest  was  sent  to  preach 
at  St.  Paul's  Cross  by  the  queen's  appointment, 
*^  and  for  fear  of  the  like  tumult,  as  had  been  the  Sun- 

*  Godwin.    This  writer  addf,  *'  The  effeetlons  of  the  auembly 
may  by  thie  be  conoeived—that,  daring  the  relfrn  of  Queen  Mary. 
the  author  of  thU  bold  attempt  at  itabbing.   notwithsteodlog  tHe 
diligence  of  earnest  inqnUiton,  eould  nerer  be  dieeorered." 
Ueylla.— Uolinshea.<-^tow.— <$trype. 
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day  last  past,  certain  lords  of  tbe  council  repaired  to 
the  sermon,  as  the  lord  treasurer,  the  lord  privy 
seal,  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
the  Lord  Wentworth,  the  Lord  Rich,  and  Sir 
Henry  Jemingham,  captain  of  the  guard,  with 
two  hundred  of  the  guard,  which  stood  about  the 
preacher  with  halberd ;  and  also  the  mayor  had 
warned  the  companies  of  the  city  to  be  present  in 
their  liveries,  which  was  well  accepted  of  the 
queen's  council,  and  the  sermon  was  quietly 
ended.  "♦  On  Tuesday  the  22nd  of  August,  Sir 
John  Gage,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  delivered  to 
the  shenfis  of  London  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, Sir  John  Gates,  and  Sir  Thomas  Palmer, 
who  were  brought  forth  to  Tower  Hill  for  execu- 
tion. When  the  duke  met  Sir  John  Gates  he  told 
him  that  he  forgave  him  with  all  his  heart,  although 
he  and  the  council  were  the  great  cause  of  his 
present  condition.  Gates  replied  that  he  forgave 
the  duke  as  he  would  be  forgiven,  although  he  and 
his  high  authority  were  the  original  causes  of  the 
whole  calamity.  From  the  sc^old  Northumber- 
land addressed  the  people  in  a  long  and  contrite 
speech,  in  which  he  told  them  that  they  should  all 
most  heartily  pray  that  it  might  please  God  to 
grant  her  majesty  Queen  Mary  a  long  reign. 
After  he  had  spoken  to  the  people,  he  knelt  down, 
saying  to  those  that  were  about  him,  "  I  beseech 
you  all  to  bear  me  witness  that  I  die  in  the  true 
Catholic  faith ;''  and  then  he  repeated  the  psalms 
of  Miserere  and  De  Profundis^  his  Pater  floster^ 
and  six  of  the  first  verses  of  the  psalm  In  te^  Do- 
mine^  speravi,  ending  with,  '*  Into  thy  hands,  O 
Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit."  Then  bowing  to- 
wards the  block,  he  said  that  he  had  deserved  a 
thousand  deaths,  and  laying  his  head  over  it,  his 
neck  was  instantly  severed.f  They  took  up  his 
body,  with  the  head,  and  buried  it  in  the  Tower 
by  the  body  of  his  victim,  the  late  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, so  that  there  lay  before  the  high  altar  in  St. 
Peter's  Chapel  two  headless  dukes  between  two 
headless  queens,— the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  between  Queen  Anne 
Boleyn  and  Queen  Catherine  Howard,  all  four 
beheaded  and  interred  in  the  Tower,  |  The  head 
of  Sir  John  Gates  fell  immediately  after  that  of 
Northumberland.  Gates  also  made  a  long  peni- 
tential speech  on  the  scafifold,  telling  the  people 
that  he  had  lived  as  viciously  and  wickedly  all  the 
days  of  his  life  as  any  man.  "  I  was,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  the  greatest  reader  of  Scripture  that 
might  be  of  a  man  of  my  degree ;  and  a  worse 
follower  thereof  not  living ;  for  I  did  not  read  to 
the  intent  to  be  edified  thereby,  nor  to  seek  the 
glory  of  God,  but  arrogantly  to  be  seditious,  and 
to  dispute  thereof,  and  privately  to  interpret  it 
after  my  own  brain  and  affection."  He  ej^horted 
the  people  to  be  careful  how  they  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  were  better  left  alone  than  read  in  a 


•  suw.  .  . 

t  Godwin  'tayi  that  Northambwland  tpoke  and  acted  thua  "^by 
tbe  perauasioD  of  Nicholaa  H«ath,  afterwardi  Biabop  of  York."  But 
it  was  uittal  (lu  ve  bava  abowa  lepeatadly)  to  die  ia  strict  con- 
formity to  the  wiU  of  tbe  court. 
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wrong  spirit,  and  then,  refusing  the  handkerchief, 
laid  down  his  head,  which  was  stricken  off  at  three 
blows.  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  who  had  been  made 
to  stand  by  a  witness  of  these  two  bloody  execu- 
tions, then  put  off  his  gown,  and,  leaning  upon  the 
east  rail  of  the  scaffold,  made  his  dying  speech. 
He  thanked  God  for  his  merciful  goodness  in  that 
he  had  caused  him  to  learn  more  in  one  little  dark 
comer  in  yonder  Tower  than  ever  he  had  learned 
in  all  his  travels  in  so  many  places  as  he  had  been ; 
*'  for  there,"  said  he,  "  I  have  seen  God  what  he 
is, — I  have  seen  myself  thoroughly,  and  what  I 
am, — ^I  have  seen  the  world  and  the  little  it  is 
worth ;  .  .  .  and  should  I  fear  death  or  be  sad 
therefore  ?  Have  I  not  seen  two  die  before  mine 
eyes  ?  No !  neither  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood, 
nor  the  shedding  thereof,  nor  the  bloody  axe  itself 
shall  make  me  afraid.  I  pray  you  all  to  pray  for 
me."  He  then  knelt  down  to  see  how  his  neck 
fitted  tlie  block,  telling  the  executioner  not  to 
strike  yet  for  he  had  a  few  prayers  to  say ;  but 
that  done,  to  strike  in  God's  name. "  TV  hen  his 
prayers  were  ended  he  rose  and  again  desired  each 
man  there  to  pray  for  him.  He  then  again  laid 
down  his  head,  which  the  executioner  forthwith 
took  from  him  at  one  stroke.* 

On  the  day  after  these  executionB  Gardiner, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  made  chancellor;  and, 
on  the  Sunday  following,  the  old  Catholic  service 
was  sung  in  L«atin  in  St.  Paul's  Church.  It  was 
fully  expected  that  the  active  Gardiner  would  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  extremities  against  the  Protestant 
party ;  but  for  a  short  time  there  was  an  awful 
pause.  The  Emperor  Charles,  whom  she  con- 
sulted in  all  affairs  of  importance,  strongly  advised 
the  queen  to  proceed  in  everything  with  the  utmost 
caution, — ^to  wait  the  effect  of  time  and  example 
on  the  religious  faith  of  her  people, — to  punish  only 
her  principal  enemies,  and  to  quiet  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  rest,  who  might  be  driven  to  despera- 
tion by  over  severity .f  Mary  replied,  "God, 
who  has  protected  me  in  all  my  misfortunes,  is  my 
trust.  I  will  not  show  him  my  gratitude  tardily 
and  in  secret,  but  immediately  and  openly."|  She 
was  fain,  however,  to  issue  a  public  declaration 
that  she  would  constrain  nobody  in  religious 
matters,  but  must  only  insist  that  her  people 
should  refrain  from  the  offensive  expressions  of 
"  Papist "  and ."  Heretic."  But  the  spirit  of  the 
zealot  was  not  to  be  wholly  repressed  by  any  con- 
siderations of  political  expediency.  It  was  only 
nine  days  after  the  issuing  of  the  proclamation 
that  she  had  caused  mass  to  be  sung  in  the  first 
church  in  the  city  of  London ;  and  she  proceeded 
to  establish  a  most  rigorous  censorship  of  the 
press,  and  to  prohibit  all  persons  firom  speaking 
against  herself  or  her  council,  because  all  that  they 
didy  or  might  do^  was  for  the  honour  of  God  and 
the  welfare  of  her  subjects'  immortal  souls.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Mary  was  sincere  in  her  con- 
victions :  she  was  an  honest  fanatic,  but  her  fiina- 
ticism  was  only  the  more  dangerous  from  her 

•  Hdinsbed.— SUwr. 

t  Ambaasadea  de  Renaud,  quoted  by  Ranmer.  t  I^id. 
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honesty,  and  the  persuaBion  which  she  held  in 
common  with  other  zealots  that  all  her  plans  were 
for  the  senrice  of  the  Almighty.  Even  the  darkest 
ind  fiercest  passions  were  in  her  case  masked  by 
religion,  and  by  filial  piety ;  and  it  appeared  to 
her  a  sacred  duty  to  avenge  on  the  reforming 
party  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  her  mother 
Catharine.  Mary's  youth  had  been  passed  in 
gloom  and  in  storms;  her  father  had  alternately 
threatened  to  make  her  a  nun  and  to  take  off  her 
head ;  he  and  his  ministers  had  forced  her  to  sign 
a  paper  in  which  she  formally  acknowledged  that 
the  church  she  adored  was  a  cheat,  and  that  the 
mother  who  bore  her  had  never  been  her  father's 
lawful  wife,*  From  the  time  of  the  marriage  of 
Anne  Boleyn  she  had  been  persecuted,  insulted, 
and  driven  irom  place  to  place,  almost  like  a  com- 
mon criminal  and  vagabond.  A  woman  of  an 
angelic  temper — a  temper  always  rare  and  in 
those  days  nearly  unknown, — might,  by  miraculous 
exertion,  have  forgiven  all  these  wrongs ;  a  young 
womaD,  with  a  sound  and  happy  constitution,  and 
iu  concomitant,  a  light  and  cheerful  spirit,  might 
have  forgotten  ihem  gradually  in  the  full  sunshine 
of  prosperity ;  but  Mary  was  thirty-seven  years 
old,  an  age  at  which  it  is  difficult  to  erase  any  deep 
impressions.  Partly  through  the  effects  of  long 
years  of  grief  and  fear,  and  partly  through  the  de- 
fects of  her  original  formation,  her  constitution  was 
shattered,  and  the  ill  humour  and  moroseness  of 
the  confirmed  valetudinarian  were  superadded  to 
the  other  fertile  causes  which  were  to  make  her  a 
curse  to  the  nation.f 

This  unhappy  woman,  with  an  insane  mind  in 
an  unsound  body,  had  all  along  considered  Cran- 

*S^ttte,Mte,p.895. 

t  .Tha  .Venetian  ambassa^dor,  Micbele,  draw  a  minute  portrait  of 
Hu7  to  1567.  tiM  year  befora  bet  drnth. 

*  8ha  ia  a  womaa  of  km  aUtare.  but  baa  no  defect  in  her  limbe, 
■or  any  d«lbnntty  whatever.  Id  person  the  Is  thin  and  delicate, 
»DSctIief  qbUIm  her  &tber.  who  waa  tall  and  Ug }  or  her  mother, 
*■},  if  not  tall,  waa  stoaL  Her  face  ia  well  formed,  and,  according 
^  the  poitraito  of  her  which  were  aeen  when  she  waa  yuunger,  ahe 
•uaet  ooljr  good-lookinf  but  man  than  middling  preUT— 5»toecM 
■f^vTnici/f  heUai).  At  preaent.  besides  aome  wrin isles,  caused 
■«(»  iiT  sorrows  than  by  age— (^  dngti  (f^m*  eA«  tfaU*  e/a),  which 
pke  ber  appear  aaae  yeara  older  than  she  is,  her  Ikoe  is  very  grave. 
ott  ryes  are  ao  piercing  aa  to  induce  not  only  raverenee  but  fear  in 
'■Me  site  tnim  them  on :  a^d  yet  she  ia  very  ahort-atghtedi  being 
uabie  to  read  or  do  anything  elae,  without  placing  ber  cyea  quite 
raK  to  tlie  object  Her  voice  ia  thiclc  and  loud  like  a  man*a,  ao  that 
f»i  she  apcnks  ahe  ia  alwajt  heard  a  good  way  off.  In  abort  ahe 
*<« droest  woman  for  her  age,  and,  potting nside  her  ranli  aa  queen, 
*w  iheold  never  be  abhorred  for  ugiineaa— (e^  ami  per  truttexxa  i  da 
^  cMsrntai—Lanadowne  MSB.  Brit.  Mna.  In  another  copy 
mutton.  MS&)  the  Venetian  deaeribea  her  aa  looking  alwaya  pale 
»i  ritklj-M  etmiiam»  faiUda  e  madtentg),  and.  in  additionto 

■one  inward  naasiona,  both  private  and  public,  which  diaturb  lier.*' 
*f>M|tioaa  a  ftmalo  disorder,  ft>r  which  ahe  aonght  relief  in  ftequent 

Jhis  ia  not  ao  xwolting  a  portrait  aa  Protestant  hiatoriana  have 
p«»ny  minted:  yet  certainly  disagreeable ^traiU  are  very  pro- 


la  tv\j  life  ahe  ia  deacribed  aa  being  a  wonderfully  fine  child,  but 
JJ*  dcaerlptiona  are  naaal  and  matter  of  course;  and  when  the 
«wt  via  written  at  which  the  Mlowtng  ia  an  cKtraet.  the  king  had 

SiSLf!^  ^^^  ."JSfX  ^^l  *'*'y'"  "y*  Sampaon.  Biahop  of 
Ckichwi*r.taCanUnil  Wolaey,  ''came  hither  on  Saturday:  auraly, 
»r,  of  herage  (aba  waa  then  aboot  aix  yean  old  I)  as  goodly  a  child 
■»  fret  I  hBTe  seen,  and  of  aa  Rood  gesture  snd  countenance, et.qaod- 
SSf  *^  •?«•  ******  ■^'•^  «•  «•«"  waviasima  fhcit  gravtute, 
JKlSSHf  **2T''?.-i!P*??^"*»*  n«*l«Mn.  decenUu^  jocundiua, 
»J?.*!!^t!'**^f  "**-  ^"  «™<*  ^"  no*  only  '^en  accompanied 

gwtia  haWntibna  canitiem.  I  saw  not  the  ooort.  Sir,  better  fur- 
JJJirti*  sage  peraonagea  many  days,  than  now.  I  beseech 
U?SSSw^!ISS  ^'  '     ^^  «»ce  also,  with  prospeions  long 


mer  as  the  greatest  enemy  of  her  mother,  whose 
divorce  he  had  pronoimced.  After  being  left  at 
large  from  the  day  of  her  entrance  into  London  to 
the  14th  or  15th  of  September,  the  archbishop  was 
suddenly  arrested  and  committed  to  the  Tower, 
with  Latimer  and  some  others.  There  is  an  im- 
mediate cause  assigned  by  some  writers  for  his 
arrest  at  this  moment.  Men  remembered  Cran- 
mer's  conduct,  in  the  days  of  King  Henry,  when 
he  sat  at  the  head  of  tribimals  which  sentenced 
Protestants  to  the  flames ;  he  was  generally  believed 
to  be  deficient  in  that  extreme  courage  which 
braves  torture  and  death ;  and  it  was  reported  of 
him,  that,  in  order  to  pay  court  to  this  most  Catho- 
lic queen,  he  had  engaged  to  restore  the  rites  of 
the  old  church,  and  to  officiate  personally  in  them. 
He  had  certainly  never  shown  such  courage  before, 
and  he  could  not  be  blind  to  the  great  risk  he  was 
running ;  but,  being  assisted  by  the  learned  Peter 
Martyr,  he  wrote  and  published  (it  is  said)  a 
manifesto  of  his  entire  Protestant  faith,  and  his 
abhorrence  of  masses  and  all  other  abominations 
of  the  Popish  superstition.*  A  few  days  after  his 
arrest  Queen  Mary  went  to  the  Tower  by  water, 
accompanied  by  the  Princess  Elizabeth  and  other 
ladies.  This  was  preparatory  to  the  coronation. 
On  the  last  day  of  September  the  queen  rode  in 
great  state  from  the  Tower  through  the  city  of 
London  towards  Westminster,  sitting  in  a  chariot 
covered  with  cloth  of  gold.  Before  her  rode  a 
number  of  gentlemen  and  knights,  then  judges, 
then  doctors,  then  bishops,  then  lords,  then  the 
council :  after  whom  followed  the  Knights  of  the 
Bath  in  their  robes ;  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
Lord  Chancellor;  the  Marquess  of  Winchester, 
Lord  High  Treasurer ;  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and 
the  £arl  of  Oxford  bearing  the  sword  of  state ;  and 
the  lord-mayor  of  London,  clad  in  crimson  velvet, 
bearing  the  sceptre  of  gold.  After  the  queen's 
chariot  Sir  Edward  Hastings  led  her  horse  in 
hand;  and  after  her  horse  came  another  chariot 
covered  all  over  with  white  silver  cloth,  wherein 
sat  side  by  side,  with  smiling  faces,  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  and  our  old  fair-complexioned  and  con- 
tented.friend  thb  Ladt  Anns  of  Cleves  !  After 
this,  the  enumeration  of  the  rest  of  the  train  would 
excite  little  interest;  but  there  were  two  other 
chariots  covered  with  red  satin,  with  hosts  of  gen- 
tlemen and  gentlewomen  riding  on  horseback  on 
crimson  satin ;  and  there  was  much  wine  running 
in  the  streets ;  and  there  were  pageants  and  con- 
jurings  at  certain  stages  all  the  way  from  Comhill 
and  Cheap  to  Charing  Cross,  where  the  queen  took 
her  leave  of  the  lord-mayor,  giving  him  gracious 
thanks  for  his  pains,  and  the  city  for  their  cost  and 
loyaltyvj-  On  the  morrow  the  queen  went  by  water 
finom  Whitehall  to  the  old  palace  of  Westminster, 

*  It  is  oertainlv3by  no  means  clear  that  Cranmer  ever*  fwhlitked 
■uch  a  bold  manifeelo.  Some  accounts  aeem  to  say  that  oertain  do- 
darations  of  his  were  treanhtnmtly  put  into  the  onaen's  hands.  But 
Marv  wanted  no  additional  provocation  to  bunk  nim  to  iaAuny  and 

t  Stow.— The  pageants  and  entertainments  were  in  a  tttangs 
taste,  as  the  following  extract  fkom  old  Stow's  deeeriptioa  of  some  of 
them  will  teatify:—*' In  Faol'a  churchyard,  againat  the  acboul;  one 
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and  there  remained  till  about  noon,  and  then 
walked  on  foot  upon  blue  cloth,  being  railed  on 
each  side,  unto  St.  Peter's  Church,  where  she  was 
solemnly  crowned  and  anointed  by  Gardiner, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  took  good  care  not  to 
omit  any  of  the  ancient  rites.* 

Five  days  after  the  coronation  a  parliament 
assembled  at  Westminster,  and  both  Lords  and 
Commons  soon  gave  melancholy  proofs  that 
they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  side  with  the 
queen,  to  float  with  the  prevailing  current,  and  to 
make  no  e£forts  for  the  protection  of  anything 
except  the  estates  of  the  church  that  had  fallen 
into  their  own  hands.  As  there  was  scarcely  a 
member  in  the  upper  house  but  had  shared  in  the 
spoil  in  the  time  of  Henry  and  Edward,  and  as  it 
was  known  that  their  only  anxiety  was  for  the  pre- 
servation of  what  they  had  gotten,  no  appre- 
hension was  entertained  of  any  serious  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  peers ;  and,  as  for  the  commons, 
they  had  long  been  timid  and  subservient  in  the 
extreme,  and  on  the  present  occasion,  out  of  a  pru- 
dent regard  to  their  personal  safety,  those  who  were 
not  Papists  had  contrived  to  keep  away  from  par- 
liament. The  very  first  act  of  the  new  parliament 
was  decisive :  proceedings  were  opened  in  each  of 
the  I^ouses  by  celebrating  high  mass;  and  the 
men  who,  a  few  years  before,  haxi  voted  the  observ- 
ance to  be  damnable,  all  fell  on  their  knees  at  the 
elevation  of  the  Host.  Only  Taylor,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  refused  to  kneel;  for  which  he  was 
harshly  treated,  and  kicked  or  thrust  out  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  first  bill  that  was  passed, 
in  imitation  of  what  was  done  by  the  Protestant 
party  at  the  accession  of  the  late  king,  abolished 
every  species  of  treason  not  contained  in  the  statute 
of  Edward  III.,  and  every  species  of  felony  not  set 
down  in  tlie  statute-book  previously  to  the  first 
year  of  Henry  VIH.  They  next  declared  the 
queen  to  be  legitimate,  and  annulled  the  divorce 
of  her  mother  pronounced  by  Cranmer,  greatly 
blaming  the  archbishop  for  that  deed,  in  which 
they  themselves  or  their  fathers  had  co-operated. 
Then,  by  one  vote,  they  repealed  all  the  statutes  of 
the  late  reign  that  in  any  way  regarded  religion, 
thus  returning  to  the  point  at  which  matters  stood 
in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when 
most  of  the  offices  and  ceremonies  of  the  Roman 
Church,  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  other  matters  odious  to 
Protestants,  were  fully  insisted  upon.  The  queen 
neither  renounced  the  title  of  supreme  head  of  the 

Maater  Hejrwnod  sat  in  a  pageant  under  a  vine,  and  made  to  her  an 
oration  in  Latin  and  Engl&h.  Then  was  there  one  Peter,  a  Dnteh- 
man,  stood  on  the  weathercock  of  Paul's  steeple,  holding  a  streamer 
in  his  hand  of  five  yards  long,  and,  waiTing  thereof,  stood  sometime 
on  the  one  foot  and  shook  the  other,  and  then  kneeled  on  his  knees, 
to  the  great  marvel  of  all  people.  He  had  made  two  seaffblds  under 
him  above  the  cross,  having  torches  and  streamers  set  on  it,  and  one 
other  over  the  ball  of  the  cross,  likewise  set  with  streamers  and 
torehea,  which  could  not  barn,  the  wind  was  so  great  The  said  Peter 
had  16/.  18«.  id.  given  him  by  the  city  for  his  oosU  and  pahis  and  all 
his  stuff.'* 

•  At  this  coronation  the  Princess  BUsabeth  carried  the  enwn.  It 
Is  said  that  she  whispered  to  the  French  ambassador,  Noailles,  that 
it  was  very  h«aavy,  and  that  be  replied,  '*  Be  patient,  it  wUi  leem 
lighter  when  it  la  op  your  own  head." 


church — ^a  title  most  odious,  frightful,  or  ridiculons 
to  Catholic  ears — ^nor  pressed  for  a  restitution  of 
the  abbey  lands ;  though,  to  give  proof  of  her  own 
disinterestedness,  she  prepared  to  restore  of  her 
own  free  will  all  property  of  that  kind  which  had 
been  attached  to  the  crown.  It  was  quite  certain 
that  the  lords,  who  were  so  compliant  in  matters 
of  doctrine  and  faith,  that  concerned  their  soals, 
would  have  offered  a  vigorous  resistance  to  any  bill 
that  touched  their  estates  or  their  goods  and  chattels ; 
and  Mary  had  been  well  warned  on  this  point* 
Gardiner,  who  had  already  dismissed  all  such  of 
the  Protestant  bishops  as  would  not  conform  or 
enter  into  a  compromise,  now  summoned  the  con- 
vocation, to  settle  once  more  all  doubts  and  disputa- 
tions concerning  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  words  spoken  by  John 
Ailmer,  Richard  Cheney,  John  Philpot,  Jame^  Had- 
den,  and  Walter  Phillips,  the  Papists  had  it  all 
their  fown  way.  Harpsfield,  the  Bishop  of  Ix)n- 
don's  chaplain,  who  opened  the  convocation  with  a 
sermon,  set  no  limits  to  his  exultation ;  and,  in  the 
vehemence  of  his  joy  and  gratitude,  he  compared 
Queen  Mary  to  all  the  femdes  of  greatest  celebrity 
in  Holy  Writ  and  the  Apocrypha,  not  even  except- 
ing the  Virgin  Mary.  According  to  this  preacher 
the  queen  resembled  Judith  for  her  great  art  in 
the  cutting  off  of  Ihe  head  of  Holofernes ;  and 
here  he  exclaimed,  in  the  words  of  Ozias,  **0 
daughter,  blessed  art  thou  of  the  Most  High  God, 
above  all  the  women  upon  the  earth ;  and  blessed 
be  the  Lord  God  which  hath  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  which  hath  directed  thee  to  the 
cutting  off  of  the  head  of  the  chief  of  our  ene- 
mies." Continuing  in  the  same  strain,  he  likened 
Mary  to  Esther,  for  turning  their  mourning  and 
sadness  into  mirth  and  joy ;  to  Deborah,  for  that 
the  strong  had  ceased  in  Israel,  and  were  at  rest, 
until  that  Deborah  arose ;  to  the  sister  of  Martha, 
as  a  cutting  reproof  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  the 
queen  s  sister, — ^**  for  Mary  hath  chosen  the  tetter 
part :"  and,  lastly,  to  the  virgin  mother  of  God, 
because,  being  raised  up  to  the  profit  and  benefit 
of  her  people,  and  magnified  in  their  eyes,  she 
might  justly  sing,  "  Behold,  from  henceforth  all 
generations  shall  call  me  blessed,  because  the 
Lord,  who  is  powerful,  hath  done  great  things,  and 
holy  is  his  name."  It  would  scarcely  be  expected 
by  people  of  ordinary  imagination  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  any  one  to  surpass  the  hyperbole  of  Harps- 
field  ;  and  yet  this  feat  seems  fairly  to  have  been 
performed  by  Weston,  the  prolocutor,  who,  among 
other  things,  exclaimed,  "O,  unheard  of  and  won- 
derful goodness  of  God,  that  in  such  a  ruin  of  the 
church,  such  a  shipwreck  of  faith,  religion  beings 
in  effect^  at  an  end^  that  a  virgin  queen,  like 
some  dove  sent  down  from  heaven,  should  he 
by  the  great  and  good  God  bestowed  upon  the 
virgin  church,  by  whose  conduct  and  influence  all 
these  miseries  should  be  restrained,  dissipated,  and 
driven  away."  This  orator,  however,  according 
to  the  tenets  of  his  church,  maintained  that  even 

*  Pari  Joura<— Dispatches  of  NoaiUea.—Baniet. 
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this  divbe  queen  should  be  subject,  in  gpiiituals, 
to  the  OQDtrol  of  the  p<^  like  the  great  empeiors 
and  potentates  of  past  times.  He  dwelt  with  much 
feeling  on  the  sufferings  of  the  Popish  bishops 
during  the  two  last  reigns ;  and  it  is  idle  to  deny 
that  their  sufferings  had  been  great.  ''  Ye  are 
oot  yet  beheaded  with  John  the  Baptist,"  cried 
Weston,  who  soon  after  helped  to  burn  Protestant 
bishops,  "  but  yet  have  suffered  far  more  bitterly : 
for  it  is  not  one  and  the  same  thing  in  a  short  time 
to  lose  the  head,  and  for  a  long  while  to  struggle 
with  such  dolors,  tenors,  threats,  bonds,  carryings 
sway,  rapines  of  goods,  hands  of  executioners,  im- 
pudent tongues  of  sycophants,  reproaches,  jests,  and 
taunU.'**  After  these  orations  the  convocation  pro- 
ceeded to  business  and  in  some  matters  came  to 
important  decisions  without  waiting  for  the  au- 
thority either  of  the  queen  or  the  parliament,  being 
sme  of  the  one  and  entertaining  a  well-merited 
contempt  for  the  other.  They  declared  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  to  be  an  abomination ;  they  called 
forthe  immediate  suppression  of  the  reformed  Eng- 
lish Catechism;  they  recommended  the  most  violent 
measures  against  all  such  of  the  clergy  as  would 
not  forthwith  dismiss  their  wives,  and  adopt  the 
Catholic  opinion  as  to  the  real  presence.  In 
London  and  the  great  cities,  where  the  Protestant 
doctrine  had  taken  deeper  root,  the  change,  though 
rapid,  was  somewhat  less  sudden ;  but  in  the  rund 
districts  generally,  where  the  population  had  never 
been  properly  converted,  the  mass  re-appeared  at 
once,  and  every  part  of  the  reformed  service  was 
tbiowD  aside  even  before  any  express  orders  to  that 
effect  firom  comt  or  from  convocation.  Hosts  of 
priests,  and  particularly  the  relics  of  the  abbeys 
and  monasteries,  who  had  conformed  to  save  their 
liTes  or  to  obtain  the  means  of  supporting  them- 
^Ues,  declared  that  they  had  acted  under  compul- 
eioD,  and  joyfully  returned  to  their  Ltatin  masses, 
their  confessions,  their  holy  waters,  and  the  rest. 
Many,  ugain,  who  really  preferred  the  reformed 
religion,  were  fain  to  conform  to  what  they  disap- 
proved of,  just  as  their  opponents  had  done  in  the 
preceding  reign,  and  from  the  same  worldly  motives, 
fiut  still  there  were  many  married  priests  who 
would  on  no  account  part  with  their  wives,  or 
nceive,  as  the  rules  of  salvation,  tenets  which, 
for  years,  they  had  condenmed  as  the  inventions  of 
the  devil.  Some,  also,  there  were  who  had  made 
tj  ^emaelves,  by  their  intolerance  in  the  days  of 
their  prosperity,  bitter  enemies  among  those  who 
were  now  in  the  ascendant  The  prisons  began 
to  fill  with  Protestant  clergymen  of  these  classes ; 
and  others  of  them,  being  deprived  of  their  livings, 
were  thrown  upon  the  highways  to  b^  or  starve  as 
tlte  monks  had  been  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII., 
their  condition  being  so  much  the  worse  as  they 
^  wives  and  children.  But  this  melancholy 
picture  of  intolerance  and  wretchedness  was  not 
yet  complete;  there  remained  touches  to  be  put  in 
hy  odicr  religionists  besides  the  Papists.  When 
°^y  of  the  expelled  clergy  fled  the  kingdom^  and 

•  Strype. 


sought  a  refuge  in  Denmark  and  in  parts  of  Ger- 
many, the  Luti^eran  Protestants  there  raised  a  cry 
of  persecution  against  them,  as  being  enemies  to 
their  doctrine  of  consubstantiation ;  and  it  was 
deemed  better  to  abandon  these  unfortunate  exiles 
to  extreme  misery  than  admit  what  was  called 
their  poison  and  infection  into  those  pure  Pro- 
testant countries.* 

About  half  of  the  English  bishops,  bending^lo 
the  storm,  conformed,  in  all  outward  appearances, 
with  the  triumphant  sectf  Those  who  did  not, 
or  who  were  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  dominant 
party,  were  deprived  of  their  sees  and  whatever 
they  possessed,  and  cast  into  prison.  We  have 
already  seen  Cranmer  aad  Latimer  sent  to  the 
Tower.  Shortly  after  Holgate,  Archbishop  of 
York,  was  committed  to  the  same  state  prison  for 
marriage;  and  Ridley,  Bishop  of  London,  for 
preaching  at  Paul's  Cross  in  defence  of  Queen 
Jane's  title,  and  for  **  heretical  pravity ;"  Poynet, 
who  had  held  the  bishopric  of  Winchester  during 
Grardiner's  deprivation  and  imprisoimient,  was 
also  committed  to  prison  for  being  married.  Tay- 
lor, Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  had  refused  to  kneel 
at  the  elevation  of  the  Host  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
was  deprived  "  for  thinking  amiss  concerning  the 
eucbarist;"  Hooper,  Bishop  of  Worcester  and 
Gloucester,  for  having  a  wife,  and  other  demerits  ; 
Harley,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  for  wedlock  and 
heresy;  Ferrar,  Bishop  of  St  David's,  for  the 
same  ojQFences;  Bird,  Bishop  of  Chester,  for  mar- 
riage. Coverdale  of  Exeter,  the  translator  of  the 
bible,  was  also  ejected  and  thrown  into  prison, 
where  he  lay  two  years,  not  without  danger  of 
being  burnt.  Barlow  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
Bush  of  Bristol,  voluntarily  resigned  their  sees.} 

On  the  13th  of  November  Cranmer  was  brought 
to  trial  for  high  treason,  together  with  the  Lady  jane 
Grey,  her  youthful  husband  Lord  Guildford  Dud- 
ley, and  his  brother  Lord  Ambrose  Dudley.  They 
were  all  condemned  to  suffer  death  as  traitors  by 
the  very  men  who  a  short  time  before  had  acted 
with  them,  and  had  sworn  allegiance  to  Jane ;  but 
the  youth  of  three  of  these  victims  to  the  ambition 
and  imbecility  of  others  excited  a  lively  sympathy 
in  the  nation,  and  the  queen  sent  them  back  to  the 
Tower,  apparently  with  no  intention  of  ever  bring- 
ing them  to  the  block.  Even  the  fourth  victim, 
Cranmer,  was  respited,  and  was  pardoned  of  hia 
treason ;  but  he  was  sent  back  to  the  Tower  on  the 
equally  perilous  charge  of  heresy.  He  was 
strongly  advised  by  his  friends,  both  before  hia 
apprehension  and  also  now,  to  attempt  to  escape 
out  of  the  kingdom,  but  he  is  said  to  have  replied, 
that  his  trust  was  in  Grod,  and  in  his  holy  word, 
and  that  he  had  resolved  to  show  a  constancy 

•  Rsumer.  Some  of  the  EnglUh  raAigeat  foaod  a  better  wvIoosm 
Rmons  the  CalTiniits  of  Switzerland,  mora  eapeewlly  At  Batil. 
Zarichf  and  Geneva;  bnt  the  Church  of  England  people  at  home 
aoon  afterwardt  complained  that  these  contracted  unwund  doctrines. 
Hence  fresh  reltgioue  qnaneli,  Protestant  perMcatioas,  and  (In  good 
part)  the  civil  wars  of  the  following  century. 

t  In  this  nomber  were  some  who  were  really  CalholUts  all  alonn, 
and  who  had  strained  their  consciencee  by  conformity  in  the  last 
reigns.    Insioceie  then,  they  were  sincere  now. 

t  Strype.--Colli«r.— SoamcB,  Hist.  Refbrm.-*Blant 
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worthy  of  a  Christian  prelate.  He  repeatedly  pro- 
fessed to  have  a  great  desire  to  be  admitted  to  a 
private  audience  of  the  queen ;  but  Mary  had  no 
inclination  to  receive  the  man  who  had  8ealed*her 
mother's  dishonoiur,  and  the  party  about  her 
seconded  this  strong  and  natural  feeling  of  aver- 
sion. 

Before  parliament  was  dissolved  the  attainder  of 
ttto  old  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  legally  reversed,  it 
being  declared — ^with  some  reason — that  no  special 
matter  had  been  proved  either  against  him  or  his 
son  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  except  the  wearing  of  part 
of  a  coat-of-arms.  On  the  2  Ist  of  December,  a  few 
days  after  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  the  church 
service  began  to  be  performed  in  Latin  throughout 
England.  At  the  same  time  the  Lady  Jane  had  the 
liberty  of  the  Tower  granted  her,  being  allowed  to 
walk  in  the  queen's  garden  and  on  the  hill ;  the 
Lord  Quildford  Dudley  and  his  brother  were 
treated  more  leniently  than  they  had  been ;  and 
the  Marquess  of  Northampton  was  set  at  liberty 
altogether.  This  moderation  was  a  matter  of 
marvel  in  those  days,  nor  did  the  queen  fail  in 
making  a  favourable  impression  by  remitting  the 
subsidy  voted  to  her  brother  by  the  preceding 
parliament:  but  other  circumstances  sufficiently 
indicated  that  Mary  was  determined  not  only  to  re- 
establish the  Roman  church,  but  to  prevent  the 
teaching  and  preaching  of  the  refonned  doctrine. 
There  was  scarcely  by  this  time  a  pulpit  in  the 
kingdom  but  what  was  silenced;  and  Grardiner, 
Bonner,  Tunstall,  Day,  Heath,  Vesey,  and  others  of 
the  now  restored  Catholic  bishops  were  not  likely 
to  permit  them  to  be  eloquent  i^ain.  These  pre- 
lates differed  as  to  the  modes  to  be  adopted  for  the 
reconversion  of  the  English  people,  and  in  the 
degrees  wherewith  they  entertained  the  spirit  of 
persecution;  but  they  were  all  agreed  as  to  the 
expediency  of  depriving  and  expelling  all  Pro- 
testant priests,  or,  at  the  very  least,  all  such  of 
them  as  would  not  outwardly  conform;  and  the 
queen,  on  pretence  of  discouraging  stormy  con- 
troversy and  enmities,  by  an  act  of  prerogative 
(fbr  she  did  not  deign  to  ask  the  consent  of  par- 
liament), decreed  that  no  man  should  be  allowed 
to  preach  anywhere,  or  in  any  manner,  unless  he 
obtained  a  particular  licence.  The  men  of  Suf- 
folk, whose  loyalty  had  placed  her  on  the  throne, 
ventured  to  recal  to  her  mind  her  solemn  promises 
given  to  them  on  that  occasion,  that  she  would 
not  change  the  reformed  religion  as  established 
under  her  brother.  One  of  these  remonstrants, 
who  was  bolder  than  the  rest,  was  set  in  die 
pillory ;  the  others  were  browbeaten  and  insulted. 
Judge  Hales,  who  had  defended  the  queen's  title 
with  a  most  rare  courage,  was  arbitrarily  arrested 
and  thrown  into  a  noisome  prison,  as  soon  as  he 
showed  an  opposition  to  these  illegal,  rash,  and 
dangerous  proceedings.  The  upright  judge  was 
treated  with  such  severity  that  his  body  and  mind 
became  alike  disordered ; — ^he  fell  into  a  frenzy 
and  attempted  suicide  by  cutting  his  throat  He 
was  at  length  liberated;  but  it  waa  too  late,— in- 


sanity had  taken  a  firm  hold  of  him,  and  he 
terminated  his  life  by  drowning  himself.* 

Mary,  who  had  been  affianced  in  her  infancy  to 
the  Emperor  Charles,  to  the  French  king,  to  the 
Dauphin,  and  who  in  the  course  of  the  last  two 
reigns  had  been  disappointed  of  several  other  hus- 
bands, now  determined  to  marry,  in  order,  it 
appears,  to  make  sure  of  a  Catholic  succession. 
It  should  seem,  however,  that  she  was  not  wholly 
devoid  of  the  tender  passion,  for  it  is  said,  on 
good  authority,  that  she  conceived  an  affection  for 
the  son  of  the  Marquess  of  Exeter, — ^murdered  in 
her  father's  days, — the  handsome  and  accompHshed 
young  Edward  Courtenay,  whom  she  had  liberated 
from  the  Tower  on  her  first  coming  to  London.t 
Upon  this  kinsman,  whose  flourishing  youth  and 
courteous  and  pleasant  disposition  delighted  the 
whole  court,  she  lavished  many  proofs  of  favour: 
she  hastened  to  restore  to  him  the  title  of  Earl 
of  Devon,  to  which  she  added  the  whole  of 
those  patrimonial  estates  which  his  father's  at- 
tainder had  vested  in  the  crown ;  and  when  people 
spoke  or  whispered  of  the  wisdom  and  fitness  of  an 
English  queen  marrying  a  great  English  noble- 
man, descended  (as  she  was  herself  by  her  grand- 
mother) from  the  royal  House  of  York,  her  coun- 
tenance relaxed  instead  of  increasing  its  habitual 
severity.  B  ut  the  accomplished  Earl  of  Devon  soon 
became  suspected  of  indulging  in  anti-Catholic 
notions,  and,  what  was  almost  as  bad,  he  betrayed, 
as  is  said,  a  preference  for  the  queen's  half-sister 
Elizabeth.  It  there  had  been  little  affection 
between  the  royal  ladies  before,  this  circumstance 
was  not  likely  to  increase  it ;  and  a  few  months 
after  Mary's  accession,  we  find  Elizabeth  retiring 
to  her  house  of  Ashridge  in  Buckinghamshire, 
attended  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope  and  Sir  John  Gage, 
who  were  appointed  by  the  queen  to  keep  a  watch- 
ful eye  over  her.  It  has  been  very  generally 
stated  that  Mary  then  thought  of  marrying  her 
other  kinsman,  the  Cardinal  Pole,  who  had  not 
taken  priest's  orders,  and  that  she  was  only  de- 
terred by  being  made  to  reflect  that  Pole  was  now 
in  his  fifty-third  year.  But  if  Mary  ever  enter- 
tained a  notion  of  such  a  marriage  (which  we 
doubt)  it  seems  quite  certain  that  the  idea  never 
for  a  moment  entered  into  the  head*  of  the  learned 
and  eloquent  cardinal.  For  many  years  after  our 
last  mention  of  this  distinguished  individual,  his 
career  had  been  public,  and,  on  the  whole,  honour- 
able in  the  eyes  of  the  Catholic  part  of  Christen- 
dom. He  had  attended  for  the  pope  at  the  great 
council  of  Trent,  and  for  some  time  he  had  been 
employed  as  legate  and  political  governor  of  a  dis- 
trict subject  to  the  pope;  but  of  late,  feeling  his 
love  of  quiet  and  of  literature  increase  with  his 
years,  he  had  retired  to  a  beautifiil  monastery  of 

•   Strjpe.— Stow.— Holinshed.— Godwin.— Narei,  Life  of  Lprd 

XitSk'  the  «g8  fof  foartaen  to  that  of  twtDtjr-dt  thia  netbn  of 
tyranny  had  been  doomed  to  expiate,  in  a  captivity  which  threaten^ 
to  bo  .pwpetaal,  Uie  iavolontair  offence  of  inheriUn^.  thiuogh  an 
attainted  father,  the  blood  of  the  fborUi  Bdward.— Aikin,  Memtrt 
(fthe  Omt  rfQtucn  Elizabeth.] 
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the  Benedictines,  upon  the  lake  Benacus,*  near  to 
the  Sinnian  promontory,  where  Catullus  had 
loved  to  linger,  and  there  he  was  living  wiih  his 
books  when  Mary  came  to  the  throne.  His  re* 
ligion  and  his  natural  affection  for  the  few  remain- 
ing members  of  his  unfortunate  fiunily  made  him 
rejoice  at  this  event,  gave  him  courage  to  launch 
again  into  the  toils  and  dangers  of  public  life,  and 
inspired  him  with  the  fond  hope  of  restoring  his 
native  country  to  the  bosom  of  Jthat  church  which 
had  been  his  benefactor,  and  which  he  consciaoF 
tioQsly  believed  to  be  the  true  one.  He  gladly  sc^ 
cepted  Uie  office  of  legate  in  £nglapd|  whioa  the 
pope  as  gladly  gave  him ;  but  be  was  obliged  to 
defer  his  journey  for  some  tiQM),  The  Emperor 
Charles,  who  knew  that  Mot  had  been  chiefly 
educated  by  the  cardinal's  mother^  the  unfortunate 
CoantesB  of  Salisbury,  thought  it  not  unlikely  that 
Mary  should  have  an  a£fection  fof  Pole,  end  he 
accordingly  raised  some  difficulties.  By  the  act 
pa^  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,,  and  not  yet 
reversed,  the  cardinal  was  an  attaintea  traitor  i  and 
it  was  besides  judged  unsafe  to  startle  the  ostion 
▼ith  the  sudden  introduction  of  a  papal  legate  of 
anv  kind,  the  English  people,  even  in  their  most 
orthodox  days,  having  shown  small  flection  for 
legates. 

The  Emperor  Charles,  who  had  been  solemnly 
affianced  to  her  himself  nearly  thirty  years  before, 
viis  now  most  anxious  to  secure  the  hand  of  Mary 
for  his  son,  the  proud,  the  bigoted,  the  crafty  and 
cruel  PhiUp,  who  then  happened  to  be  a  widower. 
As  Mary  consulted  her  mother's  nephew  in  all  her 
difficulties,  Charles  was  enabled  to  press  this  suit 
fiJT  his  son  with  good  eflfect,  and  all  the  abilities  of 
the  French  diplomatists,  who,  as  in  former  times, 
dreaded  the  close  alliance  of  England  with  the 
eniperor,  failed  to  counteract  his  influence.  The 
unperial  ambassadors  had  constant  access,  by 
i^ight  IS  well  as  by  day,  to  the  royal  but  elderly 
maiden ;  and  one  night,  within  three  months  after 
Wr  accession,  before  any  public  negotiation  had 
^ken  place,  and  without  so  much  as  consulting 
her  council,  Mary  solemnly  promised  to  marry 
Philip.  For  some  time  this  engagement  was  con- 
cealed, but  when  it  was  whispered  abroad  it 
ndted  almost  universal  discontent,  for  the  cha* 
racter  of  Philip,  though  not  yet  fully  developed  in 
«^on,  WIS  well  known;  and  it  was  reasonably 
(uipected  that  the  once  ^e  kingdom  of  England 
Vviuld  be  wholly  enslaved  and  made  dependant 
'jpcD  Spain  and  the  emperor.  With  these  views 
tlie  match  was  odious  even  to  most  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, whoie  patriotism  rose  triumphantly  above 
'hfir  bigotry;  but  to  the  Protestant  party  uni- 
^er^ly  it  was  gall  and  wormwood.  They  said 
^  the  marriage  was  only  meant  *'  to  continue 
IM^  where  it  was,  and  to  bring  it  in  where  it 
wu  not," — ^to  establish  the  Spanish  inquisition 
*ith  all  its  atrocities,  and  to  break  the  backs  and 
l^e  hetiti  of  Ei^lishmen  with  such  an  intolerable 
''^'^  of  taxes  and  imposts  as  they  had  never 


before  been  used  to.  In  the  face  of  these  feelings 
it  was  judged  prudent  to  proceed  slowly  and  with 
caution.  The  match,  however,  was  spoken  of  in 
parliament,  and  encountered  a  very  unusual  degree 
of  opposition  from  the  Commons, — who  even  pe- 
titioned against  it, — a  circumstance  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  hurried  on  the  dissolution. 

A.D.  1554.  Early  in  January  a  splendid  em- 
bassy arrived  from  Spain,  and,  on  the  14th  of  the 
same  month,  Bishop  Gardiner,  as  chancellor,  in  the 
presence  chamber,  made  to  the  lords,  nobility,  and 
court  gentry  an  *^  oration  very  eloquent,"  setting 
forth  tnat  the  queen's  majesty,  partly  for  old  amity, 
and  other  weighty  considerations,  had,  after  much 
suit  on  the  Emperor's  and  Prince  of  Spain's  behalf, 
determined,  with  the  consent  of  the  council  and 
nobility,  to  match  herself  with  the  said  Prince  ''  in 
most  godly  and  lawful  matrimony."  After  this 
exordium  Gardiner  explained  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty,  whiohi  to  disarm  opposition  in  England, 
hsd  been  msde  wonderfully  mild,  moderate,  and 
generous  op  the  part  of  Philip,  who,  of  course, 
would  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of  altering  it 
thereafter  as  he  should  see  occasion  and  find  means 
for  so  doing.  It  was  agreed,  that  though  Philip 
should  have  the  honour  and  title  of  King  of  Eng- 
land, the  government  should  rest  wholly  with  the 
queen,  he  (Philip)  aiding  her  highness  in  the 
happy  administration  of  her  realms  and  dominions  ; 
that  no  Spaniard  or  other  foreigner  should  enjoy 
any  office  in  the  kingdom;  that  no  innovations 
should  be  made  in  the  national  laws,  customs,  and 
privileges ;  that  the  queen  should  never  be  carried 
abroad  without  her  free  consent,  nor  any  of  the 
children  she  might  have  without  the  consent  of  the 
nobility  (there  was  no  mention  made  of  the  com- 
mons, nor  indeed  of  the  parliament).  It  was 
further  agreed  that  Philip,  in  the  unlikely  case  of 
Mary's  surviving  him,  should  settle  upon  her  a 
jointure  of  60,000/.  a-year,  whereof  40,000/.  should 
be  raised  in  Spain,  and  the  rest  in  the  Netherlands 
and  provinces  thereto  belonging;  that  the  male 
issue  of  this  marriage  should  inherit  both  Bui^ 
gundy  and  the  Low  Countries ;  and  that  if  Don 
Carlos,  Philip's  son  by  his  former  marriage,  should 
die  and  leave  no  issue,  the  queen's  issue,  whether 
male  or  female,  should  inherit  Spain,  Sicily,  Mi- 
lan, and  other  dominions  attached  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy  !*  On  the  next  day  the  Lord  Mavor  of 
London,  with  his  brethren  the  aldermen,  and  forty 
citizens  of  good  substance,  was  summoned  to 
court,  where  Gardiner  repeated  his  oration,  desiring 
them  all  to  behave  themselves  like  good  subjects, 
with  humbleness  and  rejoicing  for  so  happy  an 
event.  On  this  same  day  Robert  Dudley,  one  of 
the  sons  of  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland,  was 
condemned  as  a  traitor,  the  Earl  of  Sussex  pro- 
nouncing sentence  that  he  was  to  be  drawUi 
hanged,  bowelled,  and  quartered.t 

But  if  the  treaty  of  marriage  had  been  tenfold 
more  brilliant  in  promises,  it  would  have  failed  in 
satisfying  the  English  people.    Within  five  days 

•  Bymer.;  .t  Stow. 
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the  court  was  startled  by  intelligence  that  Sir  Peter 
Carew  was  up  in  arras  in  Devonshire,  resolute  to 
resist  the  Prmce  of  Spain^s  coming,  and  that  he 
had  taken  the  city  and  castle  of  Exeter.  This 
news  was  followed,  on  the  25th,  by  intelligence 
that  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  had  taken  the  field  with 
the  same  determination  in  Kent;  and  the  mayor 
and  aldermen,  who  had  so  recently  been  com- 
manded to  rejoice  and  make  glad,  were  now  told  to 
shut  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  keep  good  watch 
and  ward,  lest  the  rebels  should  enter.  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  son  of  the  poet  of  that  name,  who  has  been 
associated  in  glory  with  the  Earl  of  Siprrey,  was  a 
very  loyal  knight  of  Kent,  and,  apparently,  a 
Papist  ;*  but  he  had  conceived  a  frightful  notion 
of  Ihe  cruel  bigotry  and  grasping  ambition  of  the 
Spanish  court.  Although  connected  by  blood 
with  the  Dudleys,  he  had  refused  to  co-operate 
with  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  in  the  plot  for 
giving  the  crown  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  had  even 
been  forward  to  proclaim  Queen  Mary  in  the  town 
of  Maidstope,  before  knowing  that  she  had  been 
proclaimed  elsewhere.  Wyatt  appears  to  have 
been  a  brave  and  honest,  but  rash  man ;  and  the 
miyorit^  of  those  who  had  engaged  to  co-operate 
with  lum,  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
were  either  scoundrels  without  faith  or  cowards. 
The  highest  name  of  all  was  both  :  this  was  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  Lady  Jane  Grey's  father,  who, 
to  the  astonishment  of  most  men,  had  been  liberated 

•  He  wai  a  commander  at  Henry  VIIi;i  siege  of  Bonlogne,  and 
made  himMircooi|iiciioua  by  hit  daring. 


from  the  Tower,  and  pardoned  by  Queen  Mary.  On 
the  25th  of  January,  the  very  day  on  which  it  was 
known  that  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  had  risen  in  Kent, 
this  duke  fled  into  Warwickshire,  where,  with 
his  brothers  the  Lord  John  Grey  and  the  Lonl 
Leonard  Grey,  he  made  proclamation  against  the 
queen's  marriage,  and  called  the  people  to  arms ; 
"  but  the  people  inclined  not  to  him."  The  plan 
of  the  conspirators  seems  to  have  been,  that  Wyatt 
should  endeavour  to  seize  the  Tower,  where  Lady 
Jane  and  her  husband  lay,  and  get  possession  of 
the  city  of  London ;  that  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 
should  raise  the  midland  counties,  and  Carew  the 
west:  but  in  execution  they  proceeded  with  a 
miserable  want  of  concert  and  arrangement.  On 
the  29th  the  old  Duke  of  Norfolk,  with  the  Earl 
of  Arundel,  marched  from  London  against  Sir 
•Jhomas  Wyatt,  who  had  advanced  to  Rochester, 
and  taken  the  castle.  When  the  royalists  reached 
Rochester-bridge  they  found  it  defended  with  three 
or  four  double  cannons,  and  by  a  numerous  force 
of  Kentish  men.  Norfolk  sent  forward  a  herald 
with  a  proclamation  of  pardon  to  all  such  as  should 
quietly  return  to  their  homes,  but  Wyatt  would 
not  permit  the  herald  to  read  this  paper  to  the 
people.  Norfolk  then  ordered  an  awault;  but 
when  five  hundred  Londoners, — ^the  trained  banda 
of  the  city,— led  by  Captain  Brett,  reached  the 
head  of  the  bridge,  they  suddenlv  stopped,  and 
their  captain,  turning  round  at  their  head,  and 
lowering  his  sword,  said,  "  Masters,  we  go  about 
to  fight  against  our  native  countrymen  of  England 
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and  our  friends,  in  a  quarrel  unrightful  and 
kicked;  for  they,  considering  the  great  miseries 
which  are  like  to  fall  upon  us,  if  we  shall  he  under 
the  rule  of  the  proud  Spaniards  or  strangers,  are 
here  assemhled  to  make  resistance  to  their  coming, 
for  the  avoiding  of  the  great  mischiefs  likely  to 
alight  not  only  upon  themselves,  hut  upon  every 
of  U8  and  the  whole  realm  ;  wherefore,  I  think  no 
English  heart  ought  to  say  against  them.  I  and 
others  will  spend  our  hlood  in  their  quarrel." 
He  had  scarcely  finished,  when  the  band  of  Lon- 
doners turned  their  ordnance  against  the  rest  of 
the  queen's  forces,  shouting,  every  one  of  them, 
"a  Wyatt!— a  Wyatt!"  At  this  defection  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  officers  turned  and  fled 
as  fast  as  their  horses  could  carry  them,  leaving 
eight  brass  guns,  other  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  all 
their  ammunition  behind  them.  The  Londoners 
crossed  the  bridge,  and  three-fourths  of  the  regular 
troops,  among  whom  were  some  companies  of  the 
royal  guard,  went  after  them,  and  took  service 
with  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  and  the  insurgents.* 
When  the  intelligence  reached  London  all  was 
fright  and  confusion,  especially  at  the  court,  where 
almost  the  only  person  that  showed  fortitude  and 
c-jmposure  was  the  queen  herself.  Wyatt  ought 
to  liave  made  a  forced  march  upon  London  during 
this  consternation,  but  he  loitered  on  his  way  :  he 
did  not  reach  Greenwich  and  Deptford  till  three 
days  after  the  affair  at  Rochester-bridge  ;  and  then 
he  lay  three  whole  days  doing  nothing,  and  allow- 
ing the  government  to  make  their  preparations. 
The  queen,  with  her  lords  and  ladies,  rode  from 
Westminster  into  the  city,  where  she  declared  to  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  livery,  that  she  meant  not 
(Setwise  to  marry  than  as  her  council  should  think 
buth  honourable  and  advantageous  to  the  realm, — 
that  she  could  still  continue  unmarried,  as  she  had 
done  so  long, — and  therefore  she  trusted  that  they 
vould  truly  assist  her  in  repressing  such  as  rebelled 
w  this  account.  Understanding  that  there  were 
many  in  London  who  favoured  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's 
party,  she  appointed  liord  William  Howard  and  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  to  look  after  the  city  with  a  con- 
tider&ble  force.  On  the  same  day  on  which  she  made 
this  visit  her  spirits  were  cheered  by  intelligence 
that  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  had  been  discomfited  in  the 
midland  counties,  and  that  Sir  Peter  Carew  and 
his  iriends  had  been  put  to  flight  in  the  west.t 
^he  issued  a  proclamation  of  pardon  to  all  the 
Kentish  men  with  the  exception  of  Sir  Thomas 
W'yatt,  Sir  Gkorge  Harper,  and  the  other  gentle- 
men, offering  as  a  reward  to  the  man  that  should 
t*kc  or  kill  Wyatt,  lands  worth  a  hundred  pounds 
t'vear  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  On  the  drd 
of  February,  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
Wyatt  and  his  host  (who  are  differently  estimated 
at  two  thousand  and  at  eight  thousand  men), 
marched  from  Deptford,  along  the  river  side,  to- 
vvds  Southwark.     As  soon  as  this  movement  was 
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known  in  the  city  the  drawbridge,  at  London  Bridge, 
was  raised  and  the  gates  were  shut ;  the  mayor  and 
sheriffs  "  harnessed,"  (put  on  their  armour,  &c.) 
and  commanded  every  man  to  shut  in  his  shop  and 
windows,  and  to  be  ready  "  harnessed"  at  his  door, 
chance  what  might.*  By  this  time  the  Kentish 
men  had  entered  Kent-street,  and  so,  by  St. 
George's  church,  they  went  into  Southwark,  which 
they  entered  peaceably,  "  without  repulse  or  any 
stroke  stricken."  In  fact,  the  inhabitants  enter- 
tained them  with  their  best  cheer ;  and  many  people 
from  the  country,  who  were  staying  in  the  inns  on 
that  side  of  the  water,  immediately  joined  them. 
The  Kentish  men  paid  for  what  they  got;  and 
Wyatt  took  precautions  to  prevent  pillage  and 
every  kind  of  outrage.  But  Gardiner,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  had  a  goodly  house  in  Southwark, 
well  stocked  with  books,  and  divers  of  Wyatt's 
company,  being  gentlemen,  "  went  to  Winchester- 
place,  made  havoc  of  the  bishop's  goods,  not  only 
of  his  victuals,  whereof  there  was  plenty,  but  what- 
soever else,  not  leaving  so  much  as  one  lock  of  a 
door,  but  the  same  was  taken  off  and  carried 
away,  nor  a  book  in  his  library  or  gallery  uncut 
or  rent  into  pieces,  so  that  men  might  have 
gone  up  to  their  knees  in  leaves  of  hooks^  cut 
out  and  thrown  under  foot.**f  Wjatt,  in  ^e 
mean  time,  placed  two  pieces  of  artillery  in 
battery  at  the  Southwark  end  of  the  bridge,  and 
caused  a  deep  trench  to  be  dug  between  the  bridge 
and  the  place  where  he  was  :  to  defend  his  flanks 
and  rear  he  placed  three  other  guns,  one  pointing 
down  Bermondsey-street,  one  by  St.  George's 
Church,  and  the  third  near  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester's house.  Contrary  to  his  expectations,  the 
Londoners  did  not  throw  open  their  gates,  and  he 
had  not  resolution  sufficient  to  attempt  an  assault 
by  the  bridge.  He  again  lost  two  whole  days,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  the  garrison  in 
the  Tower  opened  a  heavy  fire  of  great  pieces  of 
ordnance,  culverins,  and  demy-cannons  full  against 
the  foot  of  the  bridge  and  against  Southwark,  and 
the  two  steeples  of  St,  Olave's  and  St.  Mary  Overy. 
As  soon  as  the  people  of  Southwark  saw  this  they 
no  longer  treated  Wyatt  as  a  welcome  guest,  but, 
making  a  great  noise  and  lamentation,  they  en- 
treated him  to  move  elsewhere.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  dangerous  to  stay ;  but,  at  all  events, 
this  circumstance  seems  to  have  made  him  come 
to  a  decision.  Telling  the  people  that  he  would 
not  have  them  hurt  on  his  account,  he  marched 
away  towards  Kingston,  hoping  to  cross  the  river 
by  the  bridge  there,  and  to  fall  upon  London  and 
Westminster  from  the  west.  On  the  road  he  met 
a  London  merchant  named  Dorell. .  *'  Ah,  cousin 
Dorell,"  said  he,  "  I  pray  you  commend  me  unto 
your  citizens,  and  say  \mto  them,  from  me,  that, 
when  liberty  was  offered  them,  they  would  not 
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receive  it,  neither  would  they  admit  me  within 
their  gates,  who,  for  their  freedom,  and  for 
rescuing  them  from  the  oppression  of  foreigners, 
would  frankly  spend  my  blood  in  this  cause  and 
quarrel."  It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  (on 
tiie  6th  day  of  February)  when  he  reached  Kings- 
ton, and  found  about  thirty  feet  of  the  bridge  broken 
down,  and  an  armed  force  on  the  opposite  bank  to 
prevent  his  passage.  He  placed  his  guns  in  battery, 
and  drove  away  the  troops ;  with  the  help  of  some 
sailors  he  got  possession  of  some  boats  and  barges, 
and  repaired  the  bridge ;  but  it  was  eleven  o'clock 
at  night  before  these  operations  were  finished,  and 
bis  men  were  sorely  fatigued  and  dispirited. 
Allowing  them  no  time  for  rest, — for  his  plan  was 
to  turn  back  upon  London  by  the  left  bank  of  the 
Thames,  and  to  reach  the  city  gates  before  sun- 
rise,— ^he  marched  them  on  through  a  dreary 
winter  night  When  he  was  within  six  miles  of 
London  the  carriage  of  one  of  his  great  brass  guns 
broke  down,  and  he  very  absurdly  lost  some  hours 
in  remounting  the  piece ;  and  so,  when  he  reached 
Hyde  Park,  it  was  broad  daylight,  and  the  royal 
forces,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  were 
ready  to  receive  him.  In  a  field  on  the  west 
side  of  St.  James's,  were  the  men-at-arms  and 
demi-lances,  and  over  against  them,  in  a  lane  that 
rail  by  the  parks,  stood  the  light-horse,  headed  by 
the  Lord  Clinton.  The  heavy  artillery  was 
planted  in  the  midst,  on  the  rising  ground  near 
St.  James's  Palace,  with  certain  field-pieces  lying 
on  each  of  the  flanks  of  the  royal  force.  Many  of 
Wyatt's  followers  had  deserted  before  he  crossed 
the  river  at  Kingston ;  others  had  lingered  behind 
during  the  night-march;  and,  now^  many  more 
abandoned  him  on  seeing  that  formidable  prepara- 
tions were  made  against  him,  and  that  none  of  the 
many  friends  and  allies  he  had  spoken  of  came  out 
to  join  him  from  the  city.  With  great  bravery, 
however,  he  resolved  to  fight  his  way  through  the 
royal  army,  still  entertaining  a  confident  hope  that 
the  citizens  would  rise  in  his  favour.  After  a  short 
**  thundering  with  the  great  guns  on  either  side, 
without  harm,  as  it  happened,  to  any,"  he  charged 
the  queen's  cavalry,  who,  opening  their  ranks, 
suffered  him  to  pass  with  about  four  himdred  of 
his  followers,  and  then  instantly  closing  in  the  rear 
of  this  weak  van-guard,  they  cut  him  off  from  the 
main  body  of  the  insurgents,  who  thereupon  stood 
still,  wavered,  and  took  a  contrary  course.  In  the 
meanwhile  Wyatt  rushed  rapidly  along  Charing 
Cross  and  the  Strand  to  Ludgate,  which,  to  his 
mortification,  he  found  closed  against  him,  not  so 
much  as  a  single  citizen  appearing  on  the  walls 
to  welcome  the  liberator.  In  vain  he  shouted 
"  Queen  Mary !  God  save  Queen  Mary,  who  has 
granted  our  petition,  and  will  have  no  Spanish 
husband !"  The  Londoners  were  better  informed, 
and  they  stood  in  awe  of  the  numerous  troops 
which  had  been  collected.  A  part  of  Pembroke's 
army  had  followed  Wyatt  in  his  rapid  advance, 
and,  when  he  turned  to  go  back  by  the  same  road, 
he  found  that  he  must  cut  his  way  through  dense 


masses  of  horse  and  foot.  He  charged  furiously, 
and  actually  fought  his  way  as  far  as  the  Temple. 
But  there  he  found  that  his  band  was  diminished  to 
some  forty  or  fifty  men,  and  that  further  resistance 
was  utterly  hopeless.  Clarenceux  rode  up  to  him, 
persuading  him  to  yield,  and  not,  **  beyond  all  his 
former  m^ness,  surcharge  himself  with  the  blood 
of  these  brave  fellows."  At  last  WyaU  threw 
away  his  broken  sword,  and  quietly  surrendered  to 
Sir  Maurice  Berkley^  who,  mountmg  him  behind 
him,  carried  him  off  instantly  to  the  court  The 
rest  of  the  insurgents  were  dispersed,  but  not 
without  sharp  fighting,  nor  until  they  had  pene- 
trated right  through  Westminster,  and  made  sn 
attack  on  the  palace.  They  were  very  dirty ;  their 
clothes  all  soiled  with  the  mud  of  the  rougn roads; 
and  the  cry  on  the  queen's  part  that  day  was, 
"  Down  with  the  draggle-tails  !"  Though  only 
half  armed,  these  brave  Kentish  men  made  a 
determined  stand  at  Charing  Cross,  where  they 
were  charged  by  the  queen's  guard  and  a  great 
power  of  pikemen ;  but  they  were  finally  put  to 
flight  by  the  artillery  and  the  royal  archers. 

**  The  coming  of  Wyatt  to  the  court  being  so 
little  looked  for,  was  ^«at  cause  of  rejoicing  to 
such  as  ^f  late  before  stood  in  great  fear  of  him. 
But  more  than  marvel  it  was  to  see  that  day  the 
invincible  heart  and  constancy  of  the  queen  her- 
self, who,  being  by  nature  a  woman,  and  therefore 
commonly  more  fearful  than  men  be,  showed  her- 
self in  that  case  more  stout  than  is  credible.  For 
she,  notwithstanding  all  the  fearful  news  that  were 
brought  to  her  that  day,  never  abashed.  Inso- 
much that  when  one  or  two  noblemen,  being  her 
captains,  came  in  all  haste  to  tell  her  (though  un- 
truly) that  her  battles  were  yielded  to  Wyatt, 
she,  nothing  moved  thereat,  said  it  was  their  food 
opinion  that  durst  not  come  near  to  the  trial ;  say- 
ing further,  that  she  herself  would  enter  the  field 
to  try  the  truth  of  her  quarrel,  and  to  die  with 
them  that  would  serve  her,  rather  than  to  yield 
one  iota  unto  such  a  traitor  as  Wyatt  was ;  and 
prepared  herself  accordingly."*  Wyatt  was  im- 
mediately committed  to  the  Tower ;  and  a  procla- 
mation was  made  that  none,  upon  pain  of  death, 
should  conceal  in  their  houses  any  of  his  faction, 
but  should  bring  them  forth  immediately  before 
the  lord  mayor  and  other  the  queen's  justices. 
'*  By  reason  of  this  proclamation,  a  great  multitude 
of  these  said  poor  caitifls  were  brought  forth,  being 
so  many  in  number,  that  all  the  prisons  in  London 
sufficed  not  to  receive  them ;  so  that  for  lack  of 
place  they  were  fain  to  bestow  them  in  divers 
churches  of  the  said  city.  And  shortly  after  there 
were  set  up  in  London,  for  a  terror  to  the  common 
sort  (because  the  White  Coatsf  being  sent  out  of 
the  city,  as  before  ye  have  heard,  revolted  from 
the  queen's  part  to  the  aid  of  Wyatt),  twenty  pair 
gallows,  on  the  which  were  hanged  in  several 
places  to  the  number  of  fifty  persons,  which 
gallowses  remained  standing  there  a  great  part  of 
the  summer  following,  to  the  great  grief  of  good 
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citizens,  and  for  example  to  the  commotioneTS."* 
These  bodies  were  not  suffered  to  be  removed  till 
the  public  entry  of  King  Philip ;  on  which  festive 
occasion  the  streets  were  cleared  of  the  noisome 
objects.  The  Tower  of  London  was  soon  filled 
with  persons  of  the  first  distinction.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks,  about  fifty  officers,  knights,  and 
gentlemen,  were  put  to  death.  Twenty-two  com- 
mon soldiers  were  sent  down  to  Kent  with  Brett, 
the  captain  of  the  Train-bands,  who  had  deserted 
at  Rochester-bridge,  and  they  were  there  executed 
as  traitors,  and  gibbeted.  About  sixty  were  led 
in  procession,  with  halters  about  th^ir  necks,  to 
the  Tilt-yard,  where  the  queen  granted  them  a 
pardon.  About  four  hundreid  common  men,  in  all, 
suffered  death  between  the  ^th  of  February  and  the 
12th  of  March,  and  many  were  executed  after- 
ward8.t 

The  day  after  the  breaking  out  of  Wyatt's  re- 
bellion was  known  at  court,  Uie  queen  resolved  to 
arrest  her  half-sister  Elizabeth  and  her  former 
favourite,  the  handsome  Courtenay,  Earl  of  De- 
Ton,  who  were  both  suspected  (and  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  they  were  falsely  suspected)  of 
being  partakers  in  the  plot.  She  sent  three  of  her 
council — Sir  Richard  Southwell,  Sir.  Edward 
Hastings,  and  Sir  Thomas  Comwallis — with  a 
strong  guard  to  Ashridge,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
vbere  Elizabeth  was  suffering  a  real  or  a  feigned 
sickness.  The  worthy  counsdlors  did  not  arrive  at 
the  manor-house  till  ten  o'clock  at  night;  the 
princess  had  gone  to  rest,  and  refused  to  see  them ; 
but,in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  her  ladies, 
they  rudely  burst  into  her  chamber.  **  Is  the 
haste  such,"  asked  Elizabeth,  *'  that  it  might  not 
haTe  pleased  you  to  oome  to-morrow  in  the  morn- 
ing?" They  answered  that  they  were  right  sorry 
to  see  her  in  such  a  case.  "  And  I,"  quoth  she, 
**  am  not  glad  to  see  you  here  at  this  time  of 
night."  They  replied  that  they  were  there  in  the 
discharge  of  an  important  duty, — that  it  was  the 
queen's  pleasure  that  her  grace  should  be  in  Lon- 
don, and  that  their  orders  were  to  bring  her  "  quick 
or  dead."  The  princess  complained  of  the  harsh- 
oess  of  their  commission,  but  the  physicians  de- 
cided that  she  might  travel  without  danger  of  life'; 
and  she  was  further  informed  that  the  Queen  had 
sent  her  own  litter  for  her  accommodation.  It 
appears  that  Elizabeth  would  have  tried  to  escape 
if  the  house  and  grounds  had  not  been  watched  by 
an  aimed  force.  Nothing  was  left  but  submission, 
and  a  hone,  that  seems  to  have  been  of  the  weakest ; 
«nd,  onUie  following  morning,  amidst  the  tears 
uid  passionate  lamentation  of  her  household,  by 
whom  she  waa  greatly  beloved,  and  to  whom  her 
destination  seemed  inevitable,  she  took  a  sad  leave 
of  that  rural  retreat,  and,  vigilantly  watched  and 
guarded,  aet  off  for  the  capital.  Her  journey  was 
a  very  slow  one ;  the  first  day  she  went  no  further 
tittn  Kedbume ;  the  second  she  rested  at  Sir  Ralph 
Roulett's  house  at  St.  Alban's ;  the  third  she  went 
about  seven  miles,  and  slept  at  Mimms,  in  the 
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house  of  Mr.  Dodd  ;  and  on  the  fourth  she  reached 
Highgate,  where  she  tarried  a  night  and  a  day. 
Between  Highgate  and  London  her  drooping  spi- 
rits were  cheered  by  the  appearance  of  a  number 
of  gentlemen,  who  were  bold  enough  to  ride  out  to 
meet  her,  and  assure  her  of  their  great  respect  and 
attachment.  The  people,  too,  sympathised  with 
the  captive  princess ;  they  lined  the  roads, — they 
crowded  round  her  litter,  weeping  and  bewailing 
their  lot.  She  passed  through  Smithfield  and 
Fleet-street  in  a  litter  open  on  both  sides,  with  a 
hundred  velvet  coats  before  her,  and  a  hundred 
others  aAer  her  in  coats  of  fine  red  guarded  with 
velvet;  and,  with  this  train,  and  the  prayers  and 
tears  of  the  populace,  she  passed  through  the 
queen's  garden  to  the  court.  The  deep  interest 
she  excited  alarmed  her  enemies ;  and,  after  un- 
dergoing a  rigid  examination  by  the  privy  council, 
respecting  Wyatt's  insurrection  and  the  rising  of 
Carew  in  the  West — of  both  of  which  attempts  she 
protested  she  was  entirely  innocent — sh^  was  dis- 
missed from  court  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  allowed 
to  return  to  Ashridee.  The  handsome  Courtenay 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  in  spite  of  his  pro- 
testations of  innocence.  But  Elizabeth  hod 
scarcely  been  liberated  when  Sir  William  Sentlow, 
one  of  her  officers,  was  arrested  as  an  adherent  of 
Wyatt's ;  and  it  was  asserted  that  Wyatt  had  ac- 
cused the  princess,  and  stated  that  he  had  con- 
veyed to  her  in  a  bracelet  the  whole  scheme  of 
his  plot ;  and  on  the  15th  of  March  she  was  again 
taken  into  custody  and  brought  to  Hampton  Court, 
where  she  saw  "  nor  lord,  nor  queen,  nor  friend." 
On  the  Friday  before  Pahn  Sunday,  Bishop  Gar- 
diner, Chancellor,  and  nineteen  members  of  the 
council,  went  down  to  her  from  the  queen,  and 
charged  her  directly  with  being  concerned,  not 
only  in  Wyatt's  conspiracy,  but  also  in  the  re- 
bellion of  Sir  Peter  Carew,  and  declared  unto  her 
that  it  was  the  queen's  pleasure  she  should  go  to 
the  Tower.  She  remonstrated,  and  again  pro- 
tested her  innocence ;  but  the  lords  answered  that 
there  was  no  remedy.  Her  own  attendants  were 
instantly  dismissed,  and  servants  or  spies  of  the 
queen's  choosing  placed  about  her. 

"  Upon  Saturday  following,"  says  Holinshed 
(or  rather  Foxe,  whose  words  the  old  chronicler 
here  transcribes),  *'  that  is,  the  next  day,  two  lords  of 
the  council  (the  one  was  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  the 
other  shall  be  nameless)  came  and  certified  her 
grace,  that  forthwith  she  must  go  unto  the  Tower, 
the  barge  being  prepared  for  her,  and  the  tide  now 
ready,  which  tarrieth  for  nobody.  In  heavy  mood 
her  grace  requested  the  lords  that  she  might  tarry 
another  tide,  trusting  that  the  next  would  be  better 
and  more  comfortable.  But  one  of  the  lords  re- 
plied, that  neither  tide  nor  time  was  to  be  delayed. 
And  when  her  grace  requested  him  that  she  might 
be  suffered  to  write  to  the  queen's  majesty,  he 
answered  that  he  durst  not  permit  that,  adding, 
that,  in  his  judgment,  it  would  rather  hurt  than 
profit  her  grace  in  so  doing.  But  the  other  lord, 
more  courteous  and  favourable  (who  was  the  Earl 
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of  Sussex),  kneeling  down,  said  she  should  have 
liberty  to  write,  and,  as  a  true  man,  he  would  de- 
liver it  to  the  queen's  highness,  and  bring  an 
answer  of  the  same,  whatsoever  came  thereof." 
Whereupon  she  wrote  a  letter,  which  has  been  pre- 
served. She  began  by  referring  to  some  former 
promises  made  to  her  by  her  sister  Mary.  "  If 
any  ever  did  try  this  old  saying,  that  a  king's  word 
was  more  than  another  man's  oath,  I  most  humbly 
beseech  your  Majesty  to  verify  it  in  me,  and  to 
remember  your  last  promise  and  my  last  demand, 
that  I  be  not  condemned  without  answer  and  due 
proof;  which  it  seems  that  now  I  am,  for  that 
without  cause  provided  I  am  by  your  coimcil  from 
you  commanded  to  go  unto  the  Tower — a  place 
more  wonted  for  a  false  traitor  than  a  true  sub- 
ject— ^which,  though  I  know  I  deserve  it  not,  yet, 
in  the  face  of  all  this  realm,  appears  that  it  is 
proved;  which  I  pray  God  I  may  die  the 
fihamefulest  death  that  any  ever  died,  afore  I 
may  mean  any  such  thing ;  and  to  this  present 
hour  I  protest  afore  Grod  (who  shall  judge  my 
truth,  whatsoever  malice  shall  devise)  that  I  never 
practised,  counselled,  nor  consented  to,  anything 
that  might  be  prejudicial  to  your  person  in  any 
way,  or  dangerous  to  the  State  by  any  mean."  She 
then  proceeded  humbly  to  beseech  her  majesty 
to  grant  her  an  audience,  that  she  might  answer 
before  herself,  and  not  before  the  members  of 
the  privy  council,  who  might  falsely  repre- 
sent her,  and  that  she  might  be  heard  by  the 
queen  before  going  to  the  Tower,  if  pos- 
sible, if  not,  at  least  before  she  should  be  further 


condemned.  After  many  protestations  of  innocence 
and  expressions  of  her  hope  in  the  queen's  natural 
kindness,  she  told  Mary  that  there  was  something 
which  she  thought  and  believed  her  majesty  would 
never  know  properly  unless  she  heard  her  with  her 
own  ears.  She  then  continued :  *'  I  have  heard 
in  my  time  of  many  cast  away,  for  want  of  coming 
to  the  presence  of  their  prince ;  and  in  late  days  I 
heard  my  Lord  of  Somerset  say,  that  if  his  brother 
had  been  suffered  to  speak  with  him,  be  had  never 
suffered ;  but  the  persuasions  were  made  to  him 
so  great,  that  he  was  brought  in  to  believe  that  he 
could  not  live  safely  if  the  Admiral  lived;  and 
that  made  him  give  his  consent  to  his  death. 
Though  these  persons  are  not  to  b^  compared  to  your 
majesty,  yet  I  pray  Grod,  as  (that)  evil  persuasions 
persuade  not  one  sister  against  the  other ;  and  all 
for  that  they  have  heard  false  report,  and  not 
hearkened  to  the  truth  known.  Therefore,  once 
again,  kneeling  with  humbleness  of  my  heart,  be- 
cause I  am  not  suffered  to  bow  the  knees  of  my 
body,  I  humbly  crave  to  speak  with  your  highness 

And  as  for  the  traitor  Wyatt,  he  might 

peradventure  write  me  a  letter,  but,  on  my  faith,  I 
never  received  any  from  him.  And  as  for  the 
copy  of  my  letter  sent  to  the  French  king,  I  pray 
Grod  confound  me  eternally,  if  ever  I  sent  him 
word,  message,  token,  or  letter  by  any  means ;  and 
to  this,  my  truth,  I  will  stand  in  to  my  death."* 
This  letter,  which  was  much  more  spirited  than 

•  Sir  Henry  Ellis's  coHectlon  of  Grig.  Lett.  Hearae  hu  printed 
the  same  letter  in  his  preface  to  the  Latin  edition  of  Camden's  An- 
nals. The  original  is  in  the  State-Paper  Oflloei  a  traiucript  among 
the  UaileUn  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum* 
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might  have  been  expected,  particularly  if  we  reflect 
that  Elizabeth,  in  all  probability,  was  not  ignorant 
of  the  plan  of  the  rebellion,  availed  her  nothing. 
She  never  received  the  "only  one  word  of  an- 
swer" for  which  she  humbly  craved  in  a  post- 
script; and  upon  the  morrow,  which  was  Palm 
Sunday,  strict  orders  were  issued  throughout  Lon- 
don that  every  one  should  keep  the  church  and 
carry  his  palm ;  and  while  the  Londoners,  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  thus  engaged,  £liza< 
beth  was  secretly  carried  down  to  the  Tower  by 
water,  attended  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey  and  the  other 
nameless  lord.  The  barge  stopped  under  Traitors' 
Gate :  the  princess  refused  to  laud  there ;  but  one 
of  the  lords  stepped  back  into  the  barge  to  urge 
her  coming  out,  and,  because  it  rained,  he  oflered 
to  her  his  cloak,  which  she  refused,  "  putting  it 
back  with  her  hand  with  a  good  dash."  Then, 
coming  out  with  one  foot  upon  the  stair,  she  said, 
"  Here  landeth  as  true  a  subject,  being  prisoner, 
as  erer  landed  at  these  stairs ;  and  before  thee,  O 
God,  I  speak  it,  having  none  other  friend  but  thee 
alone  I"  Going  a  little  further,  she  sat  down  on  a 
stone  to  rest  herself;  and  when  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower  begged  her  to  rise  and  come  in  out  of 
the  wet  and  cold,  she  said,  "  Better  sitting  here 
than  in  a  worse  place,  for  God  knoweth  whither 
you  hring  me."  She  evidently  apprehended  an 
immediate  execution ;  but  the  Lords  carried  her 


to  an  inner  apartment,  and  left  her  there  in  great 
dismay,  after  seeing  the  door  well  locked,  bolted, 
and  barred.* 

But  before  Elizabeth  entered  the  Tower  gates 
other  interesting  victims  had  issued  from  them  to 
the  grave.  The  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who  had  been 
condemned  to  death  three  months  before,  was  in- 
dulging in  the  hope  of  a  free  pardon  when  the  ill- 
managed  insurrection  broke  out.  It  appears  very 
evident  that  Mary  had  no  intention  of  executing 
the  sentence  upon  her,  but  now  she  was  easily 
made  to  believe  that  the  life  of  the  Lady  Jane  was 
incompatible  with  her  own  safety;  and,  in  less 
than  a  week  after  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's  discom- 
fiture, she  signed  the  death-warrant  both  for  Jane 
and  her  husband.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th  of 
February  the  Lord  Guildford  Dudley  was  de- 
livered to  the  sheriffs  and  conducted  to  the  scaffold 
on  Tower  Hill,  where,  after  feaying  his  prayers  and 
shedding  a  few  tears,  he  laid  his  head  on  the  block 
and  died  quietly.  The  fate  of  this  young  man 
excited  great  commiseration  among  the  people, 
and  as  it  was  calculated  that  that  of  his  wife  would 
make  a  still  greater  impression,  it  was  resolved  to 
execute  her  more  privately  within  the  walls  of  the 
Tower.  Mary  showed  what  she  and  all  Catholics 
considered  a  laudable  anxiety  for  the  soul  of  this 
youthful  sacrifice,  and  Fecknam,  a  very  Catholic 

•  Holiiuhed,  from  Foxe, 


Ladt  Javi  Gext. 
From  an  origiDal  Pictaro  ia  (h«  collection  of  Um  Earl  of  Stamford  and  Harrington 
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Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  tonnented  her  in  her  last  hours 
with  arguments  and  disputations ;  but  it  appears 
that  she  was  stedfast  in  the  faith  which  she  had 
embraced,  and  the  doctrines  of  which  she  had 
studied  under  learned  teachers  with  unusual  care. 
On  the  dreadful  morning  she  had  the  strength  of 
mind  to  decline  a  meeting  with  her  husband,  saving 
that  it  would  rather  foment  their  grief  than  be  a 
comfort  in  death,  and  that  they  shoidd  shortly  meet 
in  a  better  place  and  more  happy  estate.  She 
even  saw  him  conducted  towards  Tower  Hill,  and, 
with  the  same  settled  spirit,  she  beheld  his  head- 
less trunk  when  it  was  returned  to  be  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Tower.  All  this  she  saw  from  her 
lodging  in  Master  Partridge's  house,  and  the  sight 
was  worse  than  death,  though  it  failed  to  deprive 
her  of  her  strength  of  mind  and  the  glorious  hope 
of  a  happy  immortality.  By  this  time  her  own 
scaffold,  made  upon  the  green  within  the  verge  of 
the  Tower,  was  all  ready ;  and  almost  as  soon  as 
her  husband's  body  passed  towards  the  chapel  the 
lieutenant  led  her  forth,  she  being  ^'  in  countenance 
nothing  cast  down,  neither  her  eyes  anything 
moistened  with  tears,  although  her  gentlewomen, 
Elizabeth  Tilney  and  Mistress  Helen,  wonderfully 
wept."  She  had  a  book  in  her  hand,  wherein  she 
prayed  until  she  came  to  the  scaffold.  From  that 
platform  she  addressed  a  few  modes£^  words  to 
the  few  by-staiiders,  stating  that  she  had  justly 
deserved  her  punishment  for  suffering  herself  to  be 
made  the  instrument,  though  unwillingly,  of  the 
ambition  of  others,  and  tlwt  she  hoped  her  fate 
might  serve  as  a  memorable  example  in  after  times. 
She  then  implored  God's  mercy,  caused  herself  to 
be  disrobed  by  her  gentlewomen,  veiled  her  own 
eyes  with  her  handkerchief,  and  laid  her  head  on 
the  block,  exhorting  the  lingering  executioner  to 
the  performance  of  his  office.  At  last  the  axe  fell, 
and  her  lovely  head  rolled  away  from  the  body, 
drawing  tears  from  the  eyes  of  die  spectators,  yea 
even  of  those  who,  from  the  very  beginningi  were 
beat  affected  to  Queen  Mary's  cause.  *' Such," 
says  one  of  the  old  writers  who  narrates  the  ca- 
tastrophe with  much  feeling,  "  was  the  end  of 
Jane  Grey,  a  lady  renowned  for  the  greatness  of 
her  birth,  but  far  more  for  her  virtues  and  excel- 
lency of  wit;  who,  swayed  by  the  ambition  of 
her  father-in-law  and  imperious  mother,  took  on 
her  that  fatal  title  of  a  queen;  and  being  pre- 
sently hurried  from  a  kingdom  to  a  scaffold,  suf- 
fered for  the  faults  of  others,  having  overcome  all 
the  frowns  of  adverse  fortune  by  constancy  and  in- 
nocence."* 

The  father  of  Lady  Jane,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who 
had  been  beaten  and  taken,  like  a  blundering  block- 
head, and  who  was  not  worthy  of  the  child  whom 
his  ambition  and  imbecility  sacrificed,  was  tried  on 
the  nth  of  February.  He  went  to  Westminster 
Hall  with  a  cheerful  and  a  very  stout  countenance, 
but  at  his  return  he  was  very  pensive  and  heavy, 
desiring  all  men   to  pray  for  him.    There  was 

*  Buliop  Godwin  (the  greater  part  ol  thepasiage  being  a  quota- 
tion from  De  Thon). 


need, — ^fbr  he  was  condemned  to  die  the  death  of  a 
traitor,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  another  pardon 
for  this  man,  whose  "facility  to  bye-practices" 
had  occasioned  all  or  most  of  these  troubles.  On 
the  23rd  of  February,  eleven  days  after  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  daughter  and  son-in-law,  he  was 
publicly  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.  Other  execu- 
tions and  numerous  committals  took  place  while 
Elizabeth  lay  in  that  state  prison.  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt  met  his  fate  with  great  fortitu^f  on  the  11th 
of  April,  solemnly  declaring  in  his  last  moments 
that  neither  the  Princess  Elizabeth  nor  Courtenay 
was  privy  to  his  plans.  His  quarters  were  set  up 
in  divers  places,  and  his  head  was  fixed  on  a  pole 
at  Hay  Hill,  near  Hyde  Park,  whence  it  was 
shortly  afler  stolen  and  conveyed  away  by  some 
friends.  About  a  fortnight  after  this  execution  Lord 
Thomas  Grey,  brother  to  the  late  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill ;  and  a  little  later  the 
learned  William  Thomas,  late  clerk  of  the  council,* 
who  had  attempted  suicide  in  the  Tower,  was  con- 
veyed to  Tyburn,  and  there  hanged,  headed,  and 
quartered.  The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  state 
trials  that  rose  out  of  this  insurrection  was  that  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  a  friend  of  Wyatt  and 
a  most  devoted  partizan  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 
He  was  brought  up  to  Guildhall  for  judgment  and 
to  certain  death  (as  the  court  fiincied)  on  the  17th 
of  April;  but  he  made  a  wonderfully  adroit  and 
skilful  defence,  which  so  wrought  upon  the  jury 
that  they  had  the  rare  courage  to  return  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty.  "  How !"  cried  Sir  Thomas  Bromley, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  to  the  jury,  *'  remember 
yourselves  better.  This  business  concerns  the 
queen^s  highness.  Take  good  heed  what  ye  do." 
The  jurymen,  one  and  all,  confirmed  their  verdict 
in  spite  of  the  frowns  and  threats  of  the  court 
Then  Throgmorton  besought  my  Lord  Chief  Justice 
to  give  him  the  benefit  of  his  acquittal  by  passing 
judgment  as  the  law  appointed.  Bromley  said 
that  the  court  awarded  that  he  should  be  clearly 
discharged  upon  payment  of  fees :  *'  but  neverthe- 
less," he  added,  '*  Master  Lieutenant,  take  him 
back  with  you  to  the  Tower,  for  there  are  other 
things  to  hie  laid  to  his  charge."  Then  the  At- 
torney General  said,  that  seeing  *'  these  men  of 
the  jury  had  strangely  acquitted  the  prisoner/' 
they  ought  to  be  bound  in  a  recognizance  of  500/. 
a-piece  to  answer  to  such  charges  as  should  be 
alleged  against  them  on  the  queen's  behalf.  The 
foreman  entreated  the  lords  to  be  good  unto  them, 
and  not  let  them  be  molested  and  ruined  in  their 
business  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  con- 
sciences ;  but  the  court,  which  had  no  conscience, 
committed  them  all  to  prison  forthwith.    Four  of 

•  B—  ute.  p.  453,  for  Thomat'i  pictnn  of  Edward  VI.  Id  bj« 
eurioM  writinn  he  ■trettoously  upheld  and  defended  all  the  «ont 
erinei  of  Henry  V I II.  8e«  "  The  Worki  of  WiUiam  Thomas,  derk 
of  Uie  privy  council  in  the  year  1549.  conaiating  of  a  very  curiout  and 
eircumttantial  account  of  the  Reign  of  Kfaifr  Henry  Vlll.  in  which 
the  causei  of  the  reformation  are  moat  partleularly  and  camiKliy 
exhibited;  to  which  are  added,  six  eaiayi  on  questioui  of  great  my 
meot  to  the  state,  written  by  the  same  aiiUior  at  the  command  and 
for  the  private  information  of  King  Edward  VL  The  whole  literally 
transcribed  ftom  the  valnable  and  original  manuscript  in  the  Cottoo 
Library ;  wiUi  nottt  1^  Abraham  P'Aubuit,  Esq." 
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these  jurymen  some  time  afterwards  made  their 
nbmissioD,  and,  owning  their  offence,  were  de- 
livered out  of  |>riBon ;  hut  the  other  eight,  per- 
ysdog  in  thar  mtegrity,  were  detained  in  custody, 
and,  on  the  26th  of  October  (more  than  six  months 
liter  the  trial),  they  were  brought  before  the 
council  in  the  atrocious  Star  Chamber,  where  they 
iffirmed  that  their  verdict  was  given  according  to 
tk  best  of  their  knowledge  and  their  consciences, 
even  as  they*  should  answer  for  the  same  before 
God  St  the  day  of  judgment  One  of  them  said 
that  what  they  did  m  that  matter  was  like  honest 
men  and  true  and  faithful  subjects,  and  that  there- 
five  they  ought  to  be  cleared  and  set  at  liberty, 
seeing  diat  they  were  all  ready  to  submit  them- 
eelres,  always  saving  and  reserving  their  con« 
fdenoes,  veracity,  and  honesty.  The  lords  of  the 
council  were  exceedingly  offended  at  their  be-^ 
haviour,  and  adjudged  them  all  to  pay  exorbitant 
lines.  Some  said  that  they  ought  to  be  fined 
1000/.  a  man ;  but  at  last  it  was  determined  that 
the  foreman,  and  he  who  bad  spoken  so  boldly  in 
the  Star  Chamber  should  pay  2000/.  a-piece 
within  a  fortnight,  and  the  other  six  1000  marks 
each.  They  were  all  remanded  to  prison,  and  the 
therifis  of  London  were  ordered  to  look  after  their 
property,  and  seal  up  their  warehouses,  for  they 
vere  merchants.  On  the  1 2th  of  December,  when 
they  had  lain  nearly  eight  months  in  prison,  five  of 
them  were  set  at  liberty  upon  the  payment  of  their 
fines,  which  had  been  reduced  to  220/.  a-piece ; 
the  other  three  having  explained,  in  an  humble 
petition,  that  their  whole  property  did  not  amount 
to  the  sum  they  were  required  to  pay,  were  dis- 
charged nine  days  later  upon  paying  60/.  a-piece. 
When  juries  were  thus  treated— and  the  practice 
was  by  no  means  new  or  peculiar  to  this  reign — 
ve  need  scarcely  be  surprised  at  the  constant 
letoming  of  a  verdict  of  guilty  whenever  the  go- 
^enunent  was  concerned.* 

Several  times  Elizabeth  fancied  that  her  last 
hoar  was  come.  Early  in  the  month  of  May  the 
cozutable  of  the  Tower  was  dischai^ed  of  hia  office, 
^  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield,  a  bigoted  and  cruel 
Dian,  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  This  new  con- 
stable went  suddenly  to  the  fortress  with  a  hundred 
toldiera  in  blue  coats :  the  princess,  marvellously 
discomforted,  aaked  of  the  persons  about  her 
whether  the  Lady  Jane's  scaffold  were  taken  down 
^  not,  fearing  that  her  own  turn  was  come.  The 
circunutsnce  of  Bedingfield's  appointment  seemed 
very  suspicious :  seventy  years  before  Sir  James 
^U  had  been  suddenly  substituted  for  Sir 
K)bert  Brackenburv,  and  in  the  night  of  mystery 
ind  horror  that  followed  Brackenbury's  arrival  in 
Je  Tower,  the  two  princes  of  the  House  of  York 
had  disappeared,  and,  as  it  was  generally  believed, 
W  been  savagely  murdered  in  their  bed.  But 
Elizabeth's  fears  were  groundless;  her  sister  had 
^  intention  of  takins  her  life;  and  a  few  days 
»fter,on  the  19th  of  May,  the  royal  captive  was 
Greyed  by  water  from  the  Tower  to  Righmond : 

HoUnAtdi 


from  Richmond  she  was  removed  to  Windsor,'and 
from  Windsor  to  Woodstock,  where  she  was  finally 
fixed  under  the  vigilant  eyes  of  the  severe  and  bus- 
picious  Bedingfield.  Six  days  after  her  liberation 
Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon,  was  delivered  out  of 
the  Tower  and  sent  down  to  Fotheringay  Castle, 
where  he  was  watched  with  equal  vigilance.  Mean- 
while preparations  were  making  for  the  queen's 
marriage,  and  the  people  of  London  occasionally 
gave  no  equivocal  proofs  of  their  hatred  of  it,  and 
of  the  changes  introduced  in  the  national  religion. 
On  one  Sunday  in  June,  as  Dr.  Pendleton  was 
preaching  papistry  at  Paul's  Gross,  he  was  shot  at 
and  nearly  killed,  upon  which  a  proclamation  was 
made  forbidding  the  shooting  of  hand-guns  and  the 
bearing  of  any  kind  of  weapons.  A  little  before 
the  court  and  clergy  were  greatly  enraged  at 
finding  a  cat,  with  her  head  shorn  and  dressed  like 
a  Roman  priest,  hanged  on  a  gallows  in  Cheap- 
side  ;  and  a  little  after,  a  still  more  violent  excite- 
ment was  produced  by  a  poor  wench  who  played 
the  part  of  a  spirit,  and  anticipated  some  of  the 
impositions  of  Uie  Cock  Ijsne  ghost.  The  real 
name  of  this  performer,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
anti-Catholic  interest,  was  Elizabeth  Croft.  Being 
detected,  she  was  made  to  stand  upon  a  scaffold  at 
Paul's  Cross  during  sermon  time,  and  then  publicly 
to  confess  the  cheat  She  confessed  that,  '*  being 
moved  by  divers  lewd  persons  thereunto,  she  had, 
upon  the  14th  of  March  last  passed,  counterfeited 
certain  speeches  in  a  wall  of  a  house  without 
Aldersgate  of  London,  through  the  which  people  of 
the  whole  city  were  wonderfully  molested,  for  that 
all  men  might  hear  the  voice  but  not  see  her 
person.  Some  said  it  was  an  angel  and  a  voice 
from  heaven,  some  the  Holy  Ghost,  &c.  This 
was  called  the  Spirit  in  the  Wall :  she  had  lain 
whistling,  in  a  strange  whistle  made  for  that  pur- 
pose, which  was  given  her  by  one  Drakes,  servant 
to  Sir  Anthony  Neville:  then  were  there  other 
companions,  one  named  Miles,  clerk  of  St.  Bo- 
tolph's  without  Aldersgate,  a  player,  a  weaver,  Hill, 
derk  of  St.  Leonard's  in  Foster  Lane,  and  other 
confederate  with  her,  which,  putting  themselves 
among  the  press,  took  upon  them  to  interpret  what 
the  spirit  said,  expressing  certain  seditious  words 
against  the  queen,  the  Prince  of  Spain,  the  mass, 
confession,  &c."* 

On  the  19th  of  July,  five  days  after  the  exposure 
of  the  poor  Spirit  in  the  Wail,  Philip,  Prince  of 
Spain,  arrived  in  Southampton  Water.  As  the 
Count  of  Egmont,  one  of  his  ambassadors,  had 
been  violently  assaulted  some  short  time  before  by 
the  people,  who  took  him  for  his  master,  Philip 
came  well  attended  with  a  body-guard  and  troops, 
and  he  lingered  a  few  days  at  the  place  of  his  dis- 
embarkation, as  if  in  order  to  ascertain  the  humour 
of  the  nation.  There  was  a  little  circumstance 
which  did  not  aeem  exactly  calculated  to  give  him 
confidence.  The  L<nrd  Admiral  of  England  fired 
at  the  Spanish  navy  when  Philip  was  on  board, 
because  they  had  not  lowered  tneir  topsails  as  a 
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mark  of  deference  to  the  English  navy  in  the 
narrow  seas.  Four  days  after  his  arrival  the  prince 
travelled  to  Winchester,  and  there  he  was  met,  on 
the  following  morning  (it  being  a  wet  day),  by  his 
mature  bride  Mary,  who  took  no  pains  to  conceal 
her  impatience,  being  enabled  in  her  conscience  to 
plead  her  anxiety  for  a  legitimate  and  holy  Ro- 
man succession  as  the  only  means  of  securing  the 
faith  in  England.  They  had  a  long  familiar  talk, 
and,  on  the  feast  of  St.  James, — the  titular  saint  of 
Spain, — their  nuptuals  were  celebrated  at  Win- 
chester with  great  pomp.  In  the  beginning  of 
August  they  travelled  together  to  Windsor  Castle, 
where  Philip  was  installed  a  knight  of  the  Garter ; 
and  on  the  1  Ith  of  the  same  month  they  removed 
to  Richmond,  whence  they  descended  the  river  to 
Southwark,  where  they  rested  that  night.  And  the 
next  day,  being  the  12th  of  August,  they  rode  over 
the  bridge,  and  so  through  London,  where  they 
were  received  with  great  ceremony  and  some 
pageants,  jn  the  accustomed  places  in  the  city. 
The  cross  in  Cheap  was  newly  gilded ;  and,  as 
they  passed  through  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  a  man 
came  sliding,  or,  as  it  were,  flying  upon  a  rope 
from  Paul's  Steeple  down  to  the  Dean's  Wall.* 

Mary  had  summoned  parliament  some  three 
months  before  her  husband's  arrival :  both  Houses 
showed  that  they  were  still  jealous  of  the  Spaniard, 
and  they  adopted  further  precautions  to  prevent 
his  ruling  as  a  king  in  England.  They  also  pro- 
vided that  the  peace  existing  between  the  English 
and  the  French  should  remain  firm  and  inviolate, 
notwithstanding  this  match ;  and  that  Philip 
should  not  be  allowed  to  touch  or  alienate  any  part 
of  the  crown  property,  or  jewels,  or  wardrobe.  But 
all  these  precautions  were  not  very  pleasing  to  the 
royal  bridegroom ;  and  Philip  was  not  thereby  dis- 
posed to  moderate  his  excessive  pride,  haughtiness, 
and  reserve  :  he  scarcely  deigned  to  notice  the 
salutes  of  the  highest  nobles  in  the  land ;  and  he 
entrenched  himself  within  all  the  barriers  of  Spa- 
nish etiquette  and  ceremony,  so  as  to  render  him- 
self in  a  manner  inaccessible.  This  gave  rise  to 
fresh  disgusts,  for  the  English  had  been  accustomed 
to  a  certain  ease  and  popularity  of  manners  in  the 
most  tyrannical  of  their  kings ;  and  Henry  VIII., 
down  to  the  last  years  of  his  life,  had  been  frank 
and  accessible  to  all  classes,  and,  on  fitting  occa- 
sions, a  boon  companion  with  most;  and  hence 
mainly  arose  the  circumstance  that,  spite  of  his 
numerous  atrocities,  he  had  never  wholly  lost  his 
favour  with  the  people.  Philip-  brought  large 
sums  of  money  with  him ;  but  even  money  could 
not  win  him  so  much  as  the  good-will  of  the 
corrupt  courtiers.  In  a  word,  no  one  loved  him 
but  Mary ;  and  the  fondness  of  a  sick  and  exces- 
sively jealous  wife  was  anything  but  agreeable. 
He  soon  showed  her  the  real  motives  of  his 
marriage,  which  were,  to  become  absolute  master 
of  England,  to  wear  the  crown  as  if  in  his  own 
right,  and  to  dispose  of  all  the  resources  of  the 
country  in  bis  schemes  of  aggrandizement  on  the 


continent.  Though  a  bigot,  he  was  certainly  less 
anxious  about  the  Question  of  religion.  Mary 
would  have  gratified  nim  here  at  the  sacrifice  of 
the  interests  and  liberties  of  her  people :  she  sum- 
moned a  new  parliament,  and  neglected  no  means 
likely  to  render  it  compliant.  The  Spanish  gold 
was  distributed  with  a  liberal  hand;  and,  imi- 
tating the  precedent  of  former  reigns,  she  wrote 
circular  letters,  commanding  and  imploring  that 
the  counties  and  boroughs  would  return  such 
members  as  were  wholly  devoted  to  her  interests 
and  pleasures.  This  parliament  met  at  West- 
minster on  the  12th  of  November :  the  Lords  being 
as  subservient  as  ever, — the  Commons  consisting 
wholly  of  Catholics  or  of  men  indifferent  to  the 
great  question  of  religion.  Both  Houses  were  ready 
to  second  the  queen's  bigotry,  always  with  the  old 
exception  that  she  should  by  no  means  force  them 
to  surrender  the  temporal  fruits  of  their  late 
schism.  In  the  preceding  parliament  Mary  had 
thought  it  prudent  to  retain  the  title  of  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church  ;  but  now  she  resolved  to  ob- 
tain a  repeal  of  the  act  passed  in  the  time  of  her 
father,  which  irrevocably  annexed  that  title  to  the 
crown.  The  jealous  eyes  of  the  possessors  of 
abbey  lands  and  monastic  property  saw  a  long  way 
beyond  this  mere  renunciation  of  a  title;  and  it 
was  found  impossible  to  make  them  repeal  the  Act 
of  Supremacy  until  the  queen  caused  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  them  the  pope's  explicit  confirmation  of 
the  abbey  lands  to  their  new  proprietors,  which 
confirmation  had  been  conceded  by  the  court  of 
Rome  from  a  conviction  that  they  must  either 
receive  the  English  penitents  on  their  own  terms 
or  lose  them  altogether.  It  was  a  great  sacrifice ; 
but  the  Roman  priesthood  imagined  that  it  would 
be  but  temporary,  and  that  they  should  soon  be  in 
a  state  to  prove  that  for  any  man  to  retain  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church  was  to  be  guilty  of  the  very 
worst  kind  of  heresy.  The  pope's  confirmation, 
which  caused  the  current  to  run  smoothly  and 
pleasantly,  was  delivered  through  Cardinal  Pole, 
the  legate  for  England,  whose  attainder  had  been 
reversed  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  present  parlia- 
ment, and  who  had  been  allowed  by  the  emperor 
to  cross  from  Flanders  to  his  native  country,  there 
being  no  longer  any  danger  of  his  aspiring  to  the 
hand  of  his  relative  the  queen.  With  their  minds 
thus  set  at  ease  as  to  their  goods  and  chattels,* 
both  Houses  werewonderfully  compliant  in  matters 
of  faith.  They  listened  with  contrite  countenances 
to  a  speech  from  the  lord  cardinal,  who  invited 
them  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  holy  mother  church, 
from  which  they  had  been  so  unhappily  separated ; 
they  voted  an  address  to  Philip  and  Mary,  ac- 
knowledging that  they  greatly  repented  of  the 
schism  in  which  they  had  been  living,  declaring 
their  readiness  to  repeal  all  laws  enacted  in  preju- 

•  Michele,  ilie  VeneCiaii  ambattadcr.  tayt  (hat  the  Enxlith Jn 
ffcnernl  would  ha^e  turoed  J«ws  or  Turk*,  if  their  unemga  ]ilmfl49d  ; 
but  the  lealoration  of  the  abbey  lands  by  the  crown  kept  alive  • 
oonstaut  dread  among  all  thote  who  possestcd  church  property. 
The  refetiiutioa  of  the  church  landi  Hhkh  had  been  in  the  haarit  oi 
the  cnra  Q  coet  Mary  tixty  thousand  pounds  a  ye«r  of  her  rcrenue. 
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dice  of  the  only  true  church,  and  imploring  their 
majesties  and  the  lord  caidhial  to  intercede  with 
their  holy  father  the  pope  for  their  ahaolution  and 
forgiveness.  Grardiner  presented  this  petition  to 
Pole,  and  Pole,  in  the  name  of  the  pope,  forthwith 
gave  full  absolution  to  the  parliament  and  whole 
kingdom  of  England;  and  this  being  done,  they 
all  went  to  the  royal  chapel  in  procession,  singing 
7e  Devon ;  and,  the  ntJi  Sunday,  Gardiner 
preached  at  PauPs  Cross,  and  in  his  sermon  gave 
a  full  relation  of  all  these  blessed  doings,  having 
among  his  audience  the  queen's  husband  and  Car^ 
dioal  Pole,  who  had  gone  into  the  city  in  great 
»ute.  Without  the  least  hesitation  parliament 
levived  the  old  brutal  laws  against  heretics,  en- 
acted statutes  against  seditious  words,  and  made 
it  treason  to  imagine  or  attempt  the  death  of  Philip 
during  his  marriage  with  the  queen.  But  when 
Mary's  minister  proposed  that  Philip  should  wear, 
if  not  the  royal,  at  least  the  matrimonial  crown, 
they  showed  a  resolute  opposition,  and  the  queen 
vaa  obliged  to  drop  the  project  of  his  coronation, 
IS  well  as  that  which  she  had  entertained,  of 
getting  him  declared  presumptive  heir  to  the 
crown.  Nor  was  she  more  successful  when  she 
attempted  to  obtain  subsidies  from  the  Commons, 
in  order  to  support  her  husband  and  the  emperor 
in  their  wars  with  France.  Philip  found  it  neces- 
sary to  make  an  attempt  at  obtaining  popularity : 
he  recommended  the  instant  release  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Tower ; 
ind  it  is  generally  stated  to  have  been  at  his  in- 
stigation that  Mary  consented  to  release  Eliza- 
beth and  the  Earl  of  Devon  from  the  Tower,  and 
to  restore  to  their  entire  liberty  the  Lord  Henry 
Dudley,  Sir  George  Harper,  Sir  Nicholas  Throg- 
inorton.  Sir  William  Sentlow,  or  St.  Low,  and 
four  others.  The  handsome  earl,  after  a  while, 
received  permission  to  travel  on  the  continent, 
ind  he  died  soon  after  (in  1556)  at  Padua. 
According  to  one  account  it  was  strongly  sus- 
pected at  the  time  that  an  Italian,  in  the  pay 
of  the  Imperialists,  gave  him  poison ;  but  there 
is  more  credibility  in  the  stoir  which  relates 
that,  on  finding  himself  cut  off  nrora  all  his  high 
hopes  (we  can  scarcelv  believe  that  he  was  in  love 
^th  Elizabeth,  though  he  might  have  been  with 
the  crown  which  she  was  likely  to  wear),  and  con- 
(iemned  in  the  prime  of  manhood  to  exile  and 
idleness,  he  contracted  habits  of  dissipation  which 
hurried  him  to  the  grave.* 

In  her  exceeding  anxiety  for  issue,  Mary  mis- 
took the  commencement  of  a  dropsy  for  the  sure 
^gn  of  pregnancy ;  and  when  Cardinal  Pole  was 
iutroduced  to  her  on  his  happy  return  to  England, 
she  fondly  fancied  that  the  child  was  quickened. 


'AmbMndM  de  KoalUet.  —  Stow.  —  HoUiuhed.  —  Oodwia. - 
Hkbcle.  RehiiaBfli— SlTTiM.— Bonet.  — Nans,  Memoin  of  Lord 
Sgqliky.  ~.  Tho  titla  of  Couitonay,  Earl  of  Devon,  remainod 
^■utt  bom  Um  daaih  of  this  yoaon  noblemaa,  fur  nearly  three 
.  till  ttiA  eUim  to  the  iaheriUaee  of  the  honour  was  eeta- 
fcw  yean  ago  by  the  pccaent  earL  For  the  history  of  the 
'  Covtmwy.ooe  of  the  most  anelent  and  iUnatrioaB  la 
f  QVatoofa't  DediM  and  FaU  of  the  Romna  JSmpliv, 
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even  as  John  the  Baptist  leaped  in  his  mother's 
womb  at  the  salutation  of  the  Virgin!  On  the 
27th  of  November  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  with 
the  aldermen,  all  in  scarlet,  assembled  according 
to  commandment  in  St.  Paul's  Church  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  in  a  great  fog  or  mist ; 
and  Dr.  Chadsey,  one  of  the  prebends,  preached  in 
the  choir  in  the  presence  of  Bonner,  Bishop  of 
London,  and  nine  other  bishops ;  and,  before  he 
began  preaching,  he  read  a  letter  sent  from  the 
lords  of  the  queen*s  council,  the  tenor  whereof  was, 
that  the  Bishop  of  London  should  send  out  certain 
forms  of  prayer,*  wherein,  after  thanksgiving  to 
God  for  his  great  mercies  to  this  kingdom  in  giving 
hopes  of  an  heir  to  the  crown,  and  infusing  life 
into  the  embryo,  they  should  prav  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  queen  and  the  inrant,  and  for  her 
happy  delivery,  and  cause  Te  Deum  to  be  sung 
everywhere.  The  Doctor  then  took  up  his  text, 
which  was,  Ne  timeas^  Maria;  invenisti  enim 
graliam  apud  Deum  ;  t  9$A  ^e  sermon  being 
ended,  Te  Deum  was  sung  as  ordered,  and  a 
solemn  procession,  with  the  So/ve,  fesia  dies^  was 
made  all  round  the  church.  But  the  business  did 
not  end  at  St.  Paul's  Church :  it  was  taken  up  in 
both  houses  of  parliament,  and  it  gave  great  occu- 
pation to  the  whole  court.  *'  For  then,"  says 
Godwin,  "  by  parliament  many  things  were  enacted 
concerning  the  education  of  the  babe ;  and  much 
clatter  was  elsewhere  kept  about  preparations  for 
the  child's  swaddling  clothes,  cradle,  and  other 
things  requisite  at  the  delivery ;  until,  in  June  in 
the  ensuing  year,  it  was  manifested  that  all  was 
little  better  than  a  dream."  The  parliament,  in 
fact,  passed  a  law,  which,  in  case  of  the  queen  s 
demise,  appointed  Philip  protector  during  the 
minority  of  the  infant;  but  this  was  all  that  could 
be  obtained  in  favour  of  the  suspected  Spaniard ; 
and  shortly  after  Mary  dissolved  the  parlia- 
ment in  ill  humour.l  During  the  session  several 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  finding 
themselves  unable  to  prevent  measures  that  were 
odious  to  them,  showed  their  disapprobation  by 
making  a  secession  and  keeping  away  from  the 
House.  For  this  contumacy  they  were  indicted 
after  the  dissolution  :  six  of  them  submitted  to  the 
queen's  mercy,  and  paid  fines  :  the  rest  traversed ; 
and,  the  process  having  become  lengthy,  the  queen 
died  before  it  was  brought  to  an  issue. 

A.D.  1555. — On  new  year's  day  a  great  tumult 
ensued  between  some  Spaniards  and  Englishmen 
at  Westminster,  and  the  whole  court  and  city  were 
sore  afraid ;  for  a  Spanish  firiar  got  into  the  church 
and  rang  the  great  alarum-bell.    The  whole  town, 

*  Several  of  the  prayers  nsed  on  this  ooeasion  have  heen  preserved. 
They  were  eonpoecd  by  different  priests*  who  nearly  all  tnought  It 
neeessary  to  pmy  that  the  child  might  he  a  male  child.  **  well- 
Cavoured  and  witty/*  with  strength  and  valoor  to  Keep  down  the 
heretics. 

i  Fear  not,  Mary ;  fhrthon  haat  ft»iiiid  fovoor  with  God.— Lnke  1. 

t  It  appears,  ftom  Mary's  will,  which  was  dated  the  SOth  of  Aprit 
IfUS,  or  aVmt  seven  months  before  her  death,  that,  down  to  that 
ttme.  she  was  confident  of  being  saceuiee.  lor  she  made  a  provision 
for  settling  the  crown  on  her  issue.— Sir  Frederick  MaMtm,  **  Pn'ey 
PuTM  Btp0nt9$  uftha  PriMCttt  Marp;'  Introdrndmy  Mtmoir  mA  Cofjf 
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ftlmoet,  was  up  in  araui  but  *' never  a  stroke 
stricken ;"  and  the  afi&ay,  which  was  about  some 
women,  ended  in  more  noise  than  mischief.  But 
Spanish  and  English  pride  could  nerer  agree: 
these  commotions  became  frequent — ^the  Spaniards 
presuming  on  their  stations  about  the  court,  the 
English  being  more  than  ever  jealous  of  them* 
On  one  occasion  Philip  gratified  the  latter  by  per- 
mitting a  Spaniard  to  be  hanged  at  Charing  Cross 
for  killing  an  Englishman  there ;  but,  generally, 
the  people  believed  that  he  encouraged  the  insolence 
of  his  countrymen,  and  entertained  the  project  of 
making  the  Spaniards  their  masters.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year  there  was  a  curious  attempt 
made  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  the  discon- 
tented. A  stripling,  whose  real  name  was  William 
Featherstone,  and  who  was  the  son  of  an  honest 
miller,  gave  himself  out  to  be  King  Edward  VI. ) 
stating  that  his  life  had  been  preserved  by  some  of 
those  miraculous  means  which  suggest  themselves 
at  times  to  inventive  imaginations.  Wild  as  was 
his  story,  it  obtained  cre£t  among  some  rustics. 
It  soon  reached  the  queen's  ears,  and  greatly 
alarmed  her  council,  who  took  measures  for  the 
immediate  arrest  of  the  impostor.  He  was  seized 
at  Eltham,  in  Kent,  but  not  till  the  month  of  May, 
and  was  brought  before  the  privy  council  at  Hamp- 
ton Court.  When  roughly  examined,  *'  he  cotin- 
terfeited  a  manner  of  simplicity,  or  rather  frenzy," 
and  would  make  no  direct  answer,  but  only  im- 
plored pardon,  ^'  for  he  wist  not  what  he  said." 
Upon  being  further  questioned,  he  said  that  he 
had  been  advised  by  certain  persons  to  take  upon 
him  the  name  of  the  late  king ;  but  "  his  talk  was 
not  found  trae;"  and  he  was  committed  to  the 
Marshalsea  prison  as  a  lunatic  fool — a  moderate 
and  proper  decision.  It  was,  however,  deemed 
necessary  to  exhibit  him  to  the  people ;  and,  a  few 
days  later,  he  was  carried  in  a  cart  through  the 
city  of  London,  with  a  paper  over  his  head, 
whereon  was  written  that  this  was  he  who  had 
named  himself  King  Edward.  "  And  thence  he 
was  conveyed  to  Westminster,  being  led  round 
about  the  Hall»  and  showed  to  all  the  people  there ; 
and  afterwards  he  was  taken  out  of  the  cart  and 
stripped,  and  then  whipped  round  about  the  palace 
at  the  same  cart's  taU,  and  then  through  West- 
minster to  Smithfield,  and  then  banished  into  the 
north,  in  which  country  he  was  bom."*  But  the 
poor  maniac  could  not  be  quiet :  he  spread  abroad 
that  King  Edward  was  certainly  alive,  and  that 
he  had  spoken  with  himj  and  for  this  he  Was 
again  apprehended,  and  drawn,  hanged,  and  quar- 
tered at  Tyburn  in  the  following  year.t 
fc  This  present  year  O^^^)  opened  most  gloomily 
for  the  Protestants.  The  queen  sent  Thomas 
Thirlby,  the  new  Bishop  of  Ely,  the  Lord  Anthonv 
Montacute,  and  Sir  Edward  Came,  or  Kame,  with 
a  very  honourable  train  of  gentlemen  and  others, 
as  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  confirm  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  nation  with  the  Catholic  church, 
and  to  concert  measures  for  the  promotion  of  the 

•  HoUnsfaed.  t  Sloir^-^odwiA. 


old  religion,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  But 
Mary  wanted  no  foreign  advisers  to  urge  her  into 
the  paths  of  intolerance  and  persecution.  The 
conviction  was  deeply  settled  in  her  heart's  core 
and  in  her  brain,— and  there  were  bishops  of 
English  birth  to  insist  upon  it^ — ^that  toleration 
in  religion  only  led  to  indifference  and  the 
eternal  .parditkin  of  ^Inen's  souls, — ^that  any  re- 
conciliation of  parties  or  sects  was  not  to  be 
thought  of, — that  it  was  the  duty  of  religious 
princes  to  exterminate  the  heretical  infection,— 
that  the  mass  of  the  people^*  after  all,  were  attached 
to  the  discipline  and  doctrine  of  the  only  true 
church  I  and  that  those  of  them  who  were  not, 
would  soon  come  back  into  the  right  way  if  all  the 
heretical  porti<m  of  the  clergy,  particularlv  the 
bishops,  were  taken  from  them,  and  treated  with 
wholesome  severity.  The  prisons  were  already 
crowded— -the  inquisitors  had  only  to  choose  their 
victims,  and  prepare  their  stakes  and  faggots. 
There  were  several  preludes  and  preparations  to 
accustom  the  people  to  the  degradation  of  these 
spiritual  teachm,  whom,  only  two  years  before,  all 
had  been  bound  by  law  to  revere  and  obey.  Some 
married  priests,  who  would  not  leave  their  wives, 
were  sent  in  procession  round  St.  Paul's  Church 
with  white  sheets  over  them,  and  burning  tapers 
and  scourges  in  their  handa ;  and  when  this  humi- 
liating ceremony  was  over  they  were  publicly 
whipped.  These  scenes  were  repeated  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  unlucky  wives  of 
clergymen  were  occasionally  treated  with  equal 
contumely.f 

The  revived  statutes  against  heretics — ^that  is  to 
say,  the  acts  first  passed  against  the  Lollards  in  the 
times  of  Richard  II.,  Henry  IV.,  and  Henry  V.— 
were  to  take  effect  from  the  20th  of  January  (1 555). 
Previous  to  that  great  day  of  rejoicing,  Bonner, 
with  eight  bishops  and  a  hundred  and  sixty  ortho- 
dox priests,  made  a  grand  procession  through 
London  to  return  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  the 
sudden  renewal  of  divine  grace  m  the  land.  Then 
a  commission  sat  in  the  church  of  St  Mary  Overj, 
Southwark,  for  the  trial  of  Protestants.  The  first 
man  brought  before  them  was  John  Rogers,  a  pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's,  who  had  been  lying 
in  Newgate  among  cut-throats  and  desperadoes 
for  more  than  a  year.  When  questioned  and 
brow-beaten  by  hia  judge,  Rogers  pointedly  asked, 
'*  Did  not  you,  yoursdf,  for  twenty  years,  pray 
against  the  pope?"  ''I  was  forced  by  cruelty," 
replied  Bishop  Qardiner.  ''  And  will  you  use  the 
like  cruelty  to  us  ?"  said  Rogers.  But  these  were 
not  days  when  either  party.  Papist  or  Protestant, 
would  feel  the  full  force  of  this  argument;  nor 

*  Notwithttandinc  the  progren  made  by  the  Keforaatlon  Anting 
the  ehort  reisn  of  Edward  vl..  it  ia  probable  that  this  lUtement  was 
eorreet.  la  London,  and  the  great  cities  generally,  there  vere  vauwf 
Proteatanta,  bni  in  the  mral  diatricti  their  number  waa  compAtatively 
slnaU.  There  appeara,  boweTer,  to  have  been  a  great  difleteDce  ia 
thia  respect  among  the  counties.  Norfolk  and  Suflulk.  for  exaia»<ei 
were  to  a  great  extent  Pr«teaUnt»  and  no  part  of  England  suffered  lO 
much  ftom  Mary's  pcrtecuklons,  though  they,  in  effect,  had  set  her 
on  the  throne  upon  promiaea  which  her  bigoify  oould  nerer  penut 
har  to  keep. 

f  Hulinahed.— Grafton.— Stow.-»Strype. 
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eodd  anything  else  he  spoke  avail  the  prisoner. 
Kneeling  before  tbem,  he  reminded  the  court  of 
tbeir  long  and  public  acquiescence  with  the  laws 
k)  matters  of  religiim  of  Henry  and  Edward, 
and  of  tbeir  repeat^  oaths  taken  to  maintain  the 
nine,— a  course  only  likely  to  exasperate  them, 
ind  hurry  them  on  to  sentence  and  execution,  in 
order  to  escape  the  hearing  of  such  unpleasant 
froths.  He  defended  his  marriage  as  being  ori- 
fioaUy  contraeted  in  Germany,  in  a  country  where 
murriage  was  permitted,  and  even  recommended. 
Id  clergymen;  and  he  represented  that  he  had 
never  brought  his  wife  into  England  until  the 
lavs  of  England  permitted  him  so  to  do,  and 
te  lire  in  hdy  matrimony  like  odier  men.  The 
eoart  sentenced  him  to  the  flames,  without  naming 
the  day  on  which  he  was  to  suffer.  At  an  early 
hour,  on  the  4di  of  February,  he  was  suddenly 
roQsed  from  a  sound  sleep,  and  waned  by  the 
wife  of  the  keeper  of  Newgate  that  he  must 
bom  Ifaat  day,  **  Then,'*  said  this  resolute  man, 
**I  need  not  truss  my  points."  The  only  favour 
be  asked  was,  to  be  aUowed  to  speak  a  flaw  words 
vitb  his  dear  wife ;  but  Bonner  had  the  brutality 
to  refuse  this  miserable  consolation.  He  was  led 
towards  Smidifield  by  tfie  sheriffs,  singing  a  mtVe- 
rpre  aa  he  went; ;  and  his  wife  and  eleven  children, 
one  at  the  breast,  stood  where  he  could  see  them, 
aeir  the  stake.  Nothing  moved  by  this  sight,  or, 
at  leaat,  not  moved  to  save  his  life  by  recanting, 
the  proto-martyr  of  those  times,  as  he  is  not  unaptlv 
ealied,  stepped  up  to  the  fire,  and  was  burnt  alive.* 
On  the  nignt  after  R^ers's  martyrdom  in  Smith- 
field  the  Protestant  bishop  Hooper,  one  of  the 
pOlan  of  the  reformed  church,  was  told  that  he 
vu  to  he  burnt,  not  in  Smithfield,  however,  but  at 
^oacester,  among  his  own  people :  and  at  Glou- 
ceiter  he  was  burnt  in  a  slow  fire  on  the  9th  of 
February.  The  same  course  was  adopted  with 
Robert  Ferrav,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  a  rig^d  man 
and  of  a  nmg^  behavumr,  who  was  sent  down  from 
London  to  &  own  diocese,  where  he  was  burnt 
•lire  on  the  30th  of  M^vch.  About  the  same  time 
fites  were  lit  in  other  parts  of  liie  kingdom. 
On  the  eastern  side,  on  the  very  day  that  Bishop 
Hooper  was  burned  at  Okmeester,  Dr.  Rowland 
Taylor,  who  had  lived  for  some  time  in  the  family 
of  Archbnhop  Oranmer,  who  preferred  him  to  the 
rectory  of  Hadleiffh,  in  Suffolk,  was  burned  in  that 
WvQ.  This  Tay br  was  one  of  the  boldest  of  those 
vbo  raftred  for  conscience'  sake,  and,  like  nearly 
every  one  of  those  Protestant  martyrs,  he  was  a 
Ban  of  hmnble  Iwrth.  His  neighbour,  the  rector 
of  Aldlumi,  either  actuated  by  an  honest  attach* 
neat  to  Romanism  or  by  an  interested  anxiety  to 


*  Filler.— Gedwte^— Blunt— Dltpatelin  of  NmIUm,  the  Freneh 
^buiMlor.  Thb  naoutioo  jnoduced  a  gxvat  eSiecl  qpod  th«  peopUi. 
o]i\0M  Aitofrth«r  different  ftom  what  tb«  wrptched  Mary  aod  her 
WMV*  expeeled.  NoaSUes.  who  was  a  Catholic,  lays,  ^  This  day 
{M  eoBflrautioo  of  the  alUance  between  the  pope  end  this  kingdom 
w  bc«D  made  liy  apablfc  and  eolemn  sacrifice  of  a  preaching  doctor 
B»«*^  a<^fsr%  who  tiafl  been  bnmt  afive  te  being  a  Lntheren  ;  ha 
*«  Aoi  H«(  kU  iMth  pertittimg  in  Mm  opmum.  At  which  the  greater 
pvtofthe  people  here  took  sueb  pleasure  that  they  did  not  llBar  to 
^  Urn  ouny  aeelamaiSons  to  eonfort  his  ooniage  t  and  eTen  his 
cuUiw  eUMrfby  eoneolhif  him.  in  such  a  way  that  he  kwked  ••  if 
wsy  wen  coadncttng  liim  to  a  aeny  mairiage." 


gain  favour  with  the  ruling  powers  (it  is  not  often 
that  we  can  discriminate  between  the  two  motives), 
undertook  to  say  mass  in  Hadleigh  Church  on 
Queen  Mary's  accession,  which  Taylor  resolutely 
refused  to  do.     Having  up  to  this  time  the  law  on 
his  side,  for  the  statutes  of  the  late  reign  had  not 
vet  been  repealed,  the  rector  of  Hadleigh  ran  to 
his  church  to  prevent  what  he  considered  a  pro- 
fanation.    He  found  the  principal  entrance  closed 
and  locked,  but  the  chancel-door  was  on  the  latch, 
and  by  it  he  entered ;  and  on  entering  he  saw  his 
intrusive  neighbour,  the  Rector  of  Aldham,  standing 
before  a  newly  erected  altar  equipped  like  a  Roman 
priest  for  the  celebration  of  mass,  with  several  men 
with  naked  swords  standing  near  the  foot  of  the  altar 
to  protect  him.     «  Thou  devil !'»  said  Taylor  (his 
language  was  not  more  violent  than  what  was  used 
oommonly  by  each  of  the  conflicting  sects),  **  thou 
devil  t  who  made  thee  so  bold  as  to  enter  into  this 
church  of  Christ  ?"     "  Thou  traitor !"  retorted  the 
rector  of  Aldham,  **  what  doest  thou  here  to  let 
and  disturb  the  queen's  proceedings?"     "  I  am  no 
traitor,"  replied  the  Rector  of  Hadleigh,  "  but  the 
shepherd  whom  God  hath  appointed  to  feed  his 
flock  in  this  'place.      I  have  therefore  audiority 
here,  and  I  command  thee,  thou  Popish  wolf,  in 
the  name  of  God,  to  avoid  hence."     But  the  rec- 
tor of  Aldham  would  not  move,  and  his  party 
within  the  church  forcibly  expelled  Taylor  and 
made  fast  all  the  doors.    The  people  on  the  out- 
side, who  were  Protestants,  and  who  took  the  part 
of  the  rightful  rector,  then  threw  stones  at  the 
church  windows.     Soon  after  this  scene,  when  the 
determination  of  the  new  government  was  ap- 
parent to  all  men,  Rowland  Taylor  was  exhorted 
to  seek  safety  in  flight.     ^  No!"  he  replied  to 
these  friendly  advisers,"  I  am  now  old,  and  have 
already  lived  too  long,  to  see  these  terrible  days. 
Flee  you,  and  act  as  your  consciences  lead.     I  am 
fully  determined  to  face  the  bishop  (Gardiner), 
and  tell  him  to  his  beard  that  he  doth  naught." 
Nor  did  this  high  courage,  and  a  certain  wit  or 
huniour  which  he  possessed,  forsake  him  in  the 
presence  *of  that  court  whose  every  sentence  was 
written  in  fire  and  flame.     He  boldly  asked  Gar- 
diner, with  what  countenance  he  could  appear 
before  the  judgment-seat  and  answer  to  his  oaths 
taken  xmder  Henry  VIII.  and  the  blessed  Kins 
Edward  VI.,  his  son?    The   chancellor  replied 
that  those  were  Herod's  oaths, — unlawful,  and 
therefore  to  be  broken ;  that  he  had  done  well  in 
breaking  them,  and  that  he  trusted  and  wished 
that  Taylor  would  do  the  same.      In  the  end 
Taylor  was  committed  to  prison,  on  his  own  ad- 
mission that  he  was  a  married  man  and  held  the 
mass  to  be  a  vile  idolatry.     On  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary Bishop  Bonner  went  to  his  prison  to  degrade 
him  from  the  priesthood,  a  ceremony  considered 
indispensable  by  the  Romsn  church  before  any 
sentence  can  be  passed  upon  any  man  in  holv 
orders  for  any  crime  whatsoever.    Taylor,  though 
an  old  man,  was  stout  and  robust :  when  Bishop 
Bonner,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  ceremony  of 
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clerical  degradation,  Was  about  to  strike  him  on  the 
breast  with  his  crosier,  his  chaplain  in  a  great  fright 
said,  "  My  lord,  strike  him  not,  for  he  will  surely 
strike  again !"  "  Yea,  by  St.  Peter  will  I !"  said 
Taylor ;  "  the  cause  is  Christ's,  and  I  were  no 
good  Christian  if  I  refused  to  fight  in  my  master's 
quarrel!"  Even  after  large  deductions  on  the 
score  of  an  almost  unavoidable  exaggeration,  it 
appears  certain  that  this  bold  preacher  met  his 
fate  with  wonderful  fortitude;  but  his  sufferings 
were  less  atrocious  than  those  of  Bishop  Hooper, 
for  one  of  the  executioner's  men  broke  his  skull 
with  a  halberd,  and  thrust  his  body  into  the  midst 
of  the  quick  fire.  From  this  Rowland  Taylor  de* 
scended  the  eloquent,  the  learned,  the  great  and 
amiable  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  antagonist  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  yet  the  advocate  of  U>le- 
ration,— one  of  the  first  and  best  of  that  holy  band 
who  taught  that  God  was  not  served  by  the  tor* 
ment  of  his  creatures. 

In  another  direction,  Laurence  Saunders,  who 
had  been  a  tradesman  or  a  merchsnt,  but  who 
had  studied  at  the  University  of  Camlnridge,  and 
had  made  himself  a  good  scholar  and  a  most 
eloquent  preacher,  was  burnt  at  Coventry.  He 
was  of  a  different  constitution  and  temper  from 
Rowland  Taylor,  being  quiet  and  somewhat  ti- 
mid, but  he  had  the  courage  to  stay  when  he 
might  have  fled  out  of  the  country,  and,  with  the 
horrid  stake  before  him,  he  would  not  purchase 
life  by  recanting.  The  now  prevalent  fanaticism 
of  the  papists  occasionally  awoke  a  like  spirit  on 
the  part  of  the  Protestants.  On  Easter  day, 
the  most  solemn  festival  of  the  Roman  church, 
one  William  Branch,  or  Flower,  who  had  once 
been  a  monk  of  Ely,  but  who  had  embraced  the 
reformed  religion,  stabbed  another  priest  as  he 
was  administering  the  sacrament  to  the  people  in 
the  manner  of  Rome  in  the  church  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's Westminster.  No  crime  could  be  so  fright- 
hi  as  this  in  the  eyes  of  the  Catholics :  there  was 
no  hope  of  escaping  from  a  crowded  church,  and 
the  enthusiast  does  not  appear  to  have  attempted 
it.  On  the  24th  of  April  his  sacrilegious  right 
hand  was  cut  off,  and  then,  **for  opinions  in 
matters  of  religion,"  he  was  burned  in  the  sanc- 
tuary near  to  St.  Msrgaret's  Churchyard.* 

During  the  festivities  of  Easter  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  was  summoned  to  court,  that  she  might 
congratulate  the  queen,  who  had  taken  her  chamber 
at  Hampton  Court,  io  he  delivered ;  and  it  should 
seem  that  Elizabeth  acquitted  herself  very  dexter- 
ously on  this  delicate  occasion.  But,  to  return  to 
the  chief  business  of  this  deplorable  reign,  Johi^ 
Cardmaker,  chancellor  of  the  church  of  Wells, 
was  burned  at  London  on  the  last  day  of  Mav ;  and 
John  Bradford,  who  is  universally  descrioed  by 
the  Protestants  as  being  able,  eloquent,  learned 
and  godly,  suffered  the  same  cruel  death  at  the 
same  place  about  a  month  later.  A  little  before, 
or  a  little  after  these  executions  in  the  capital, 
Thomas  Hawkes,  an  Essex  gentleman,  was  burned 

•  Btoir<— Godwia.  ; 


at  Coggeshall ;  John  Lawrence,  a  priest,  at  Col- 
chester; Tomkins,  a  weaver,  at  Shoreditch; 
Pigott,  a  butcher,  at  Braintree ;  Knight,  a  barber,  i 
at  Maldon ;  and  Hunter,  an  apprentice  to  a  silk- 
weaver,  at  Brentwood.  Other  men,  of  a  humble 
condition  of  life,  frankly  gave  their  bodies  to  the 
flames  in  other  places,  rather  than  recant  and  ! 
accept  the  gracious  pardon  of  the  queen  and  mother 
church ;  and  the  pangs  even  of  that  horrible  death 
must  have  been  less  than  the  sufiierings  of  hundreds 
of  others,  who  lay  in  noisome  dungeons,  crowded- 
heaped  one  upon  the  other — without  fire,  without 
proper  food,  without  the  pure  and  blessed  water 
that  was  flowing  in  copious  streams  on  all  sides, 
and  even  under  the  very  walls  of  their  prisons, — 
without  light,-^without  books  or  paper,  or  theresoit 
of  friends  and  relatives, — ^liable  at  every  hour  to 
the  intrusion  of  the  executioner  with  his  racks,  and 
brakes,  and  screws,  and  other  infernal  instromentB 
of  torture. 

Bishop  Gardiner,  the  chancellor,  who  was  far 
less  cruel  than  many,  soon  grew  weary  of  presiding ' 
in  the  horrible  court  at  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
Overy:  he  withdrew  as  early  as  the  month  of 
February,  when  his  duties  devolved  on  an  apter 
spirit,  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London,  who  possessed 
all  the  essentials  for  an  inquisitor  and  familiar  of 
the  holy  office  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  Eng- 
lishman we  ever  heard  of.  This  prelate  sat  in  the 
consistory  of  St  Paul's,  where  the  lord  mayor  and 
certain  of  the  aldermen  were  forced  to  attend.  In 
this  court  he  could,  with  ease  and  great  comfort  to 
himself,  condemn  men  to  the  flames  at  the  rate  of 
half  a  dozen  a-day ;  but  even  Bonner  was  too  slow 
for  the  government ;  the  privy  council  kept  con- 
tinually urging  him  forward  in  this  frightfiil  per- 
secution ;  and  Mary  and  her  husband  addressed  to 
him  one  letter  (if  not  more)  as  if  even  he  wanted 
excitement  to  the  prosecution  of  heretics.*  Car- 
dinal Pole,  whose  moderation  and  mercy  caused 
him  to  be  suspected  at  Rome  of  entertaining  him- 
self some  heretical  notions,  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
stop  the  destructive  torrent,  and  to  prove  to  Mary 
and  her  government  that  the  practice  of  persecu- 
tion was  not  only  highly  dangerous  to  themselves 
but  the  scandal  of  all  religion.  This  enlightened 
Catholic  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  wi&  the 
bad  success  of  the  emperor  in  Germany  in  attempt- 
ing to  maintain  one  standard  of  faith  by  means  of 
fire  and  sword ;  and  his  humanity  and  love  of  his 
country  made  him  deplore  what  he  could  not 
prevent. 

Ever  since  the  month  of  March  of  the  preceding 
year  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  nad  been 
removed  from  the  Tower  to  Oxford.  The  two 
latter,  like  the  primate,  had  favoured  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  Lady  Jane ;  and  Ridley,  with  great 
spirit,  honestly  avowed  that  he  had  acted  with  his 
eyes  open,— that  he  had  never  been  actuated  by 
fear  of  Northumberland  or  of  any  one  else,  but 

•  Bani0t.->8tTyp6.^B«Uiun,  CoDiiitotional  Blitorr.  Bon«| 
KlTea.  ia  hU  Collection  of  Records,  a  letter  from  the  kinf  •'^  ^"^ 
to  Biibop  Bonnert  rMommeiidin^  more  uUrit^, 
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merely  by  a  conviction  tbat  that  step  was  necessary 
ind  indispensable  for  the  preservation  of  the  Pro- 
testant  religion.  If  Cranmer  had  had  the  same 
decision  and  courage,  it  is  possible  that  affidrs 
might  have  taken  a  different  turn,  or,  at  the  worst, 
he  would  have  had  a  better  excuse  to  plead  than 
thai  of  hia  having  gone  into  the  scheme  of  ex- 
cluding Marv  against  his  conscience,  being  over- 
power^ by  ukt  importunities  of  the  dying  Edwsrd, 
whom  a  judicious  writer  terms^  in  this  instance, 
''  a  miaguided  boy."*  Ridley,  and  Latimer  also, 
were  amenaMe  to  the  same  charge  of  treason  as 
Cranmer;  Ynxi  for  very  evident  purposes  it  was 
resolved  to  sitk  this  offence  in  the  more  awful 
charge  of  bensy.  The  timid  character  of  the 
primate  was  wiH  known,  and  the  Catholic  partv 
leem  to  have  considered  it  possible  to  force  all 
three  to  recant.  This  would  be  to  cover  their 
cause  with  contempt;  and  if  they  proved  obstmate, 
diere  was  the  last  resort  of  the  stake,  which  would 
deprive  the  reformed  church  of  three  of  its  most 
coDspicuoaa  memben«. 

On  llie  14th  of  April,  about  five  weeks  after 
their  first  arrival  at  Oxford,  they  were  brought  out 
of  their  prisons  to  St  Mary's  Church,  where  ques- 
tioDs  relating  to  transubstantiation,  and  the  efficacy 
of  the  mass  as  a  sacrifice  and  propitiation  for  the 
tins  of  qmck  and  dead,  were  submitted  to  them. 
They  were  allowed  to  debate  these  points  in  public, 
sad,  if  they  could  convince  their  mortal  enemies, 
then  their  prison  gates  would  be  opened.    But  the 
orthodox  controversialists  did  not  give  themselves 
the  trouble  to  preserve  even  the  appearance  of  fair 
play ;    Uiey  would  allow  their  opponents  no  books, 
— no   time  for  preparation, — ^nor  would  they  let 
them  argue  togeUier.     Cranmer  was  to  face  alone 
their  entire  battery  on  the  16th  of  April,  Ridley 
on  the  17th,  and  Latimer  on  the  18th.     On  the 
day  appointed  Cranmer  ap|>eaTed  before  the  con- 
nslory  assembled  in  the  divinity-school,  and,  with 
more  ooorage  than  had  been  expected  firom  him, 
he  proceeded  to  support  the  tenets  which  he  had 
taught ;  but  there  were  many  voices  to  one ;  the 
doctors  called  him  unlearned,  unskilfiil,  ignorant ; 
and  the  Oxford  scholars  very  generally  hissed  and 
hooted,  and  clapped  their  hands,  whenever  he 
advaiKxd  any  opinion  they  disliked.     On  the  fol- 
lowing day  Ridley  appeared  in  the  same  place, 
and  met  with  much  the  same  treatment ;  but  Ridley 
had  more  nerve  than  Cranmer,  and  more  learning 
than  Li^er,  and  to  him  is  generally  attributed  the 
glory  of  the  contest  on  the  Protestant  side.     He 
adhered  steadily  to  one  line  of  argument;  his 
mind  was  so  stored  not  onl^r  with  passaffes  of 
Scnptnre,  but  also  with  the  writings  ot  the  mthers 
snd  the  canons  of  the  councils,  that  he  could  detect 
the  slightest  misquotation,  and  bring  the  whole 
spirit  of  those  writings  to  bear  ag^ainst  his  adver- 
saries, who,  in  the  very  heat  and  bitterness  of  dis- 
putation, were  obliged  to  praise  his  subtle  wit  and 
great  reading.    But  he  might  as  well  have  held 
his  tongue,  tor,  whenever  he  pressed  them  ^bsely 
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with  an  argumentative  syllogism,  diey  all  lifted  up 
their  voices  against  him  together.  **  I  have  but 
one  tongue,"  cried  Ridley ;  *'  I  cannot  answer  at 
once  to  you  all."  When  poor  Latimer  was  brought 
up  to  be  baited,  on  the  following  day^  he  was  so 
weak  and  faint  that  he  could  scarcely  stand ;  and 
his  stomach  was  in  such  a  state  that,  though  he 
needed  refreshment,  he  was  afraid  to  drink  for 
vomiting.  In  spite  of  the  persecutions  which  he 
had  himself  directed  when  the  current  ran  in  a 
different  direction,  his  appearance  was  calculated 
to  excite  sympathy  in  every  breast  except  those  of 
controversialists  and  dogmatists.  *'  Ha !  good 
master,"  said  the  aged  prelate  to  one  of  his  judges, 
*'  I  pray  ye  be  good  to  an  old  man.  You  may  be 
once  as  old  as  I  am ;  you  may  come  to  this  age, 
and  this  debility."  Cranmer  and  Ridley  had  dis- 
puted in  Latin,  but  Latimer  spoke  in  his  mother 
tongue,  and  was  the  better  understood.  But  they 
would  not  permit  him  to  proceed  without  firequent 
interruptions ;  and  the  Oxford  scholars  hissed  and 
hooted,  and  laughed  at  him,  making  altogether 
such  a  din  that  the  divinity-school  looked  more 
like  a  bear-garden  than  a  scene  appointed  for  the 
discussion  of  dogmas  deemed  essential  to  the  sal- 
vation of  men's  souls.  Poor  Latimer,  a  man  of 
humble  birth,  and  simple,  if  not  rustic  manners, 
said,  with  a  naivete  which  would  be  amusing  in 
other  circumstances,  that  in  his  time  and  day  he 
had  spoken  before  two  great  kings  more  than  once, 
for  two  or  three  hours  together,  without  interrup- 
tion ;  ^^  but  now,"  he  added,  "  if  I  may  speak  the 
truth,  by  your  leaves,  I  cannot  be  suffered  to 
declare  my  mind  before  you,  no,  not  by  the  space 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  without  snatches,  revilings, 
checks,  rebukes,  taunts,  such  as  I  have  not  felt  the 
like  in  such  an  audience  all  my  life  long."  On 
the  28th  of  April  he  was  again,  together  with 
Ridley  and  Cranmer,  brought  up  to  St.  Mary's 
Church.  They  were  asked  by  the  commissioners 
whether  they  would  now  turn  or  not;  but  they 
bade  them  read  on,  in  the  name  of  God,  for  that 
they  were  not  minded  to  turn ;  and  so  were  they 
condemned  all  three !  For  various  reasons  the 
execution  of  their  sentence  was  suspended  for 
nearly  eighteen  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
period  (on  the  16th  of  October,  1555)  Ridley  and 
Latimer  were  led  to  the  stake  without  Cranmer, 
who  remained  in  prison  five  months  longer.  In 
the  ditch  on  the  north  side  of  the  pleasant  town  of 
Oxford,  and  over  agamst  Baliol  College,  a  great 
stake  was  erected.  Ridley  was  brought  up  jto  the 
spot  between  the  mayor  of  Oxford  and  a  worship- 
ful alderman.  Latimer  came  after  him  with  what 
speed  he  could,  but,  by  reason  of  great  age,  was 
slow:  Ridley  ran  to  meet  him,  and,  kissing  hia 
cheek,  said,  '*Be  of  good  heart,  brother;  for 
Gk>d  will  either  assuage  the  fury  of  the  flame« 
or  strengthen  us  to  l>ear  it."  It  was  usual  to 
preach  a  sermon  to  the  heretics  before  burning 
them ;  and  one  Dr.  Smith,  who,  for  interest  or 
fear,  had  renounced  Popery  in  King  Edward's 
time,  and  who  was  now  all  the  more  zealous  on 
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that  acoount,  moanted  the  pulpit  im  this  occasion, 
and  delivered  a  vehemeDt  discourse  on  the  text,— 
^Though  I  give  my  body  to  be  bumed»  and  have 
not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing."  When  the 
sermon  was  over  Ridley  stripped  himself  fbr  the 
fire,  giving  away  his  spparel,  a  new  groat,  some 
nutmegs  a^  bits  of  ginger,  a  dial,  and  such  other 
few  things  as  he  had  about  him ;  and  among  the 
by-standers  were  men  too  happy  to  get  any  rag  of 
him.  In  the  helplessness  of  old  age  Latimer  had 
left  it  to  his  keeper  to  strip  him ;  but  when  he 
stood  up  in  his  skroud^  erect  and  fearless,  by  the 
side  of  the  fegots,  he  seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  some 
of  the  beholders,  to  be  no  longer  the  withered  and 
decrepit  old  man,  ^  but  as  comely  a  father  as  one 
might  lightly  behold."  Ridley  was  tied  first  to 
the  stake,  and  a  kindled  fagot  was  laid  at  his  feet, 
and  matches  were  applied  to  other  paits  of  the 
pyre.  As  they  were  chaining  Latimer  to  the 
reverse  of  the  stake,  the  hardy  old  man  exclaimed, 
**  fie  of  good  comfcnt,  master  Ridl^,  and  play  the 
man ;  we  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by 
God's  grace,  in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be 
put  out."  Then  &e  flames  arose,  and  Latimer 
was  soon  seen  to  expire  in  the  midst  of  them ;  but 
Ridley's  suflerings  were  long  and  dreadful.  The 
Lord  Williams  of  Thame,  the  vice-chancellor  of 
the  university,  the  other  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  court,  and  a  multitude  of  Oxford  scholars 
and  gentlemen,  stood  by  and  witnessed  the  whole, 
for  the  most  part  with  pious  and  complacent  coun- 
tenances, like  men  that  felt  the  happy  assurance 
that  they  were  doing  Gbd  service.  But  there  were 
other  spectators  who  looked  on  with  very  diflerent 
eyes.  The  fortitude  of  the  sufierors  confirmed 
I^testants  in  their  faith ;  every  execution  made 
some  converts,  and  went  to  awaken  a  thorough 
and  most  lasting  abhorrenoe  of  the  persecuting 
church.* 

About  six  weeks  before  these  executions  at 
Oxford,  King  Philip  passed  over  to  the  continent, 
in  no  very  good  humour  with  our  island,  for  his 
residence  in  England  had  given  him  slender  hopes 
of  being  able  to  bend  the  country  to  his  purposes ; 
and  he  was  soon  afterwards  made  to  feel,  by  the 
whole  course  of  public  prooeedings  in  parliament 
and  elsewhere,  that  he  had  in  a  manner  thrown 
himself  away  in  a  marriage  with  a  disagreeable 
woman.  Marv's  uncomfortable  fondness  seemed 
to  increase  with  his  absence :  she  wrote  him  tender 
letters,  to  which  he  seldom  replied,  except  when  he 
wished  her  to  obtain  money  fbr  his  use  from  her 
parliament;  and  he  entertained  his  courtiers  (if 
not  a  mistress)  with  unmanly  criticisms  on  his 
wife's  person  and  manners.  On  the  21st  of 
October,  five  days  after  the  death  of  Ridley  and 
Latimer,  the  parliament  met  in  a  mood  less  obse- 
quious than  usual,  and  the  queen,  in  her  anxiety 
to  serve  the  Church  of  Rome,  excited  a  somewhat 
stormy  opposition.  Some  months  before,  in  her 
ardent  zeal  for  the  pope,  she  had  the  imprudence 
to  consult  certain  members  of  the  privy  council 


touditng  the  restoration  of  all  the  abbey  lands  in 
England,  which  she  told  them  she  considered  had 
been  taken  away  from  their  proper  owners  in  time 
of  schism,  and  that  by  unlawful  means,  and  such 
as  were  contrary  both  to  the  interssts  of  God  and 
of  the  church.     Bhe  told  them  that,  for  her  own 
part,  she  considered  an  immediate  surrender  of 
what  the  crown  had  received  essential  to  salvation, 
find  that  she  set  more  value  on  the  salvation  of  her 
soul  than  on  the  possession  of  ten  kingdoms  such 
as  England.   From  her  vehemence  it  was  expected 
that  she  would  press  for  the  surrender  of  the  lands 
by  whomsoever  held,  and  on  this  head  d^  sensitive 
parliament  were  never  at  their  ease  during  the 
short  remainder  of  her  rdgn.     But  during  the 
posent  session  she  only  required  them  to  legalise 
W  restoring  the  first-fruits  and  tenths,  and  the  im- 
propriations vested  in  the  crown.     Even  to  this 
parliament  objected;  and  when  the  commons  eame 
to  vote  supplies,  it  was  asked  with  seme  violence 
what  justice  there  was  in  tiixing  the  sul^ect  to 
relieve  the  sovereign's  necessities  when  she  refused 
to  avail  herself  of  funds  legally  at  her  disposal  ?— 
and  it  waa  also  suggested  that  the  Catholic  clergy, 
who  were  growing  rich  by  the  royal  liberality, 
ought  to  m&xi  large  sacrifices  for  the  relief  of  their 
benefactress.    The  clergy,  it  should  seem,  had  not 
been  backward  in  so  doing,  or  at  least  it  was  stated 
in  reply,  tha^  the  convocation  had  agreed  to  pay  the 
queen  a  subsidy  of  six  shillings  in  the  pound.    At 
last  the  House  passed  the  supplies,  but  with  a 
considerable  deduction  firom  the  amount  originally 
proposed ;  and  they  also  passed  the  bills  about  the 
prst-fruits,  and  tenths,  and  impropriations,  bvt  in 
such  a  spirit  aa  showed  that  it  would  be  unsafe  ta 
urge  them  to  ftirther  conoessions  in  (hat  direction. 
When  ministers  had  brought  up  a  bill  of  penalties, 
and  for  the  sequestering  of  the  property  of  the 
Duchess  of  Snm>lk  (first  cousin  of  the  queen,  and 
mother  of  Lady  Jane  Grey),  "  and  others  con- 
temptuously g<me  over  the  seas,"*  the  Commons 
rejected  it  on  the  tiiird  reading ;  and  they  showed 
no  more  respect  to  another  bill  for  incapacitating 
certain  persons,  who  were  not  sufficientiy  diligent 
in  the  detecting  and  prosecuting  of  heretics,  from 
acting  as  justices  of  the  peace.     After  a  short 
session,  the  queen  dissolved  parliament  on  the  9th 
of  Decanber.f    During  the  session  Bishop  Gar- 
diner, the  chaiocellor,  had  gone  to  hia  final  account 
He  attended  at  the  qiening  of  the  Houses,  and 
displayed  his  usual  ability  and  energy ;  but  on  the 
third  day  his  bodily  sufferings  obliged  him  to  quit 
his  post,  and  he  expired  of  a  painful  disease  ou 
the  18th  of  November.    The  great  seal  was  given 
to  another  ecdesisatio—to  Heath,  Archbishop  of 
York ;  but,  though  keen  in  the  persecuting  of  Pro- 
testants, the  new  chancellor  had  not  the  talent  and 
address  of  the  old  one. 

•  JonnaU.— 11w  dopbeM  btd  biflii  mm  S«iUy  tb«»  btr  bviband 
in  tbe  uiurpatioa  of  Lady  Jane )  bat  iit  a  very  carlv  stage  th^  made 
her  peace  with  the  court,  and  was  even  entertained  iir  a  whiW  in  a 
friendly  manner  by  QuMp  Max]r.  It  Wi|a  •Uege4  that  1I19  had  fled 
abroad  for  her  religion. 

t  Jonmali.— Holinfhtd.  -Btoy. 
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Meanwhile '  (a.d.  1556)  Mary's  tmtliaiiliful 
lm»band  ]iq>t  pressing  her  for  money,  and  still 
more  mooqr-  To  m&t  tp  fior  the  scanty  sap- 
plies  voted  by  parliament*  she  and  her  new 
chancellor  had  recourse  to  a  tariety  of  illegal 
lod  Tioknt  expedients.  At  first  one  thousand 
penoDs  were  named  on  account  of  their  wealth 
isd  their  leal  or  supposed  affection  to  the  queen^ 
and  ttp<m  these  was  Wied  a  loan  of  sixty  thou« 
mid  pounds:  then  a  general  loan  was  exacted 
from  every  person  in  the  kingdom  possessed  of 
twenty  pounds  a>year^ — a  burden  that  fell  heavily 
on  the  country  gentry^  who  were  obliged  to 
pij:  then  sixty  t&iusand  marks  were  levied  ou 
seven  thousand  yeotnen  who  had  not  paid  their 
quota  to  the  foxmer  loan  |  and  thirty-six  thousand 
pounds  more  were  exacted  fnmi  the  merchants^ 
in  the  blind  eagerness  of  this  insane  government 
tlie  conmicrGe  dl  the  country  was  checked  and  em*- 
bamssed  in  aU  kinds  of  ways ;  and  even  the  goods 
o{  foreigners^  wrhich  they  had  bought  and  paid  for 
ia  the  London  market,  were  seiz^  or  put  under 
embargOy  that  some  unheaid*of  duty  might  be 
raised  upon  them.  On  one  occasion  the  queen 
prohibited  for  four  months  the  exporting  of  any 
English  cloth  to  the  Netherlands,  in  order  that 
cenain  meichftnt  adventurers  of  London,  with 
vbom  she  had  bargained  lor  a  large  <^um,  might 
^ve  the  opportunity  of  selling  at  a  great  advan- 
tife  the  goods  which  they  had  already  exported  to 
thtt  country.  When  the  English  company  settled 
in  Antwerp  refused  her  a  loan  of  forty  Uiousand 
pounds,  she  ooneealed  her  resentment  till  immense 
qusntities  of  their  cloth  and  kerseys  were  shipped 
for  Antwerp  Ikir,  and  she  then  laid  an  embargo  on 
tU  whole,-— ships  and  goods, — and  obliged  the 
merchants  to  agree  to  lend  her  sixty  thousand 
pounds,  and  to  submit  to  an  imposition  of  twenty 
ihiilings  on  each  piece  of  goods.  On  another  oc- 
casion she  prohibited  the  fcn^ign  merchants  in 
England  from  making  any  exportation,  receiving  a 
•>rge  turn  from  the  English  merchants  for  the 
ownopoly  they  acquired  by  this  iniquitous  and 
nittt  absurd  interposition.  All  the  money  was 
<peot  as  soon  as  got ;  the  mass  of  it  went  to  her 
bothtnd  or  to  Rome ;  and  Mary  then  attempted 
'0  borrow  money  abroad  from  the  great  trading 
cities,  but  her  credit  was  so  low,  that,  though  she 
'offered  fourteen  per  cent,  none  would  lend,  until 
»he  compelled  ^e  city  of  London  to  be  security 
forher^ 

It  tppeais  thst  the  court  calculated  that  when 
Ctanmer  should  be  no  longer  supported  by  tlie 
laore  courageous  spirit  of  &d\ey  and  Latimer  he 
vonld  temporise  as  he  had  done  before,  and,  in 
^  fear  of  death,  take  such  stsps  as  would  cover 
mm\i  with  infamy  and  bring  discredit  on  ]the 
*Me  ProteMamt  party  i  and  that  for  these  express 
[^:«wns  be  was  left  alive.  It  should  be  mentioned^ 
werer,  that  there  were  other  reasons,  and  that, 
te  a  metropolitan,  his  case  was  reserved  for  the 
pope  himself,  the  tribunal  which  had  dispatched 


the  two  suffragan  bishops  not  being  competent^  in 
canonical  law,  to  take  cognizance  of  it  By  a 
grievous  mockery  the  pme  cited  this  dose  prisoner 
at  Oxford  to  appear  at  Rome  and  answer  for  his 
heresies.  At  Uie  end  of  the  eighty  days,  having 
taken  no  care,  aa  it  was  said  in  the  papal  instru^ 
mentf  to  appear  at  Rome,  he  was  pronounced 
guilty,  and  Bonner,  Biahop  of  London,  toid  Thirlby, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  were  appointed  commissioners  to 
degrade  him,  and  to  see  the  sentence  executed 
upon  him.  Bonner,  in  the  proceas  of  degradation, 
is  said  to  have  insulted  his  Yictim  in  the  grossest 
manner,  and  to  have  testified  great  joy  and  exulta- 
tion. Granmer,  who  was  ddivered  over  to  the 
secular  power, — ^for  by  a  delicate  fiction  the  per- 
secuting church  was  never  the  executor  of  its  ovm 
sentences, — ^tremUed  at  the  near  approadi  of  a 
horrible  death,  and  betrayed  that  weakness  upon 
which  his  enemies  had  calculated.  He  had  written 
in  abject  terms  to  the  queen  before,  and,  by  re- 
ceiving the  visits  in  his  cell,  and  listening  to  the 
arguments,  of  a  learned  Spanish  monk,~a  certain 
friar  Soto— and  other  Catholics,  he  seems  to  have 
wished  that  it  should  be  believed  he  was  still  open 
to  conviction.  He  now  renewed  his  applications 
for  mercy,  and  turned  a  ready  ear  to  those  who 
suggested  that  mercy  might  be  obtained^  but  only 
by  recantation.  It  waa  a  vital  point  with  his 
enemies  to  lead  him  to  this ;  and,  if  the  truth  is 
told,  they  proceeded  with  a  dexterity  and  malice 
truly  infernal^  softening  the  hardahipa  of  his  cap- 
tivity, which  might  have  rendered  death  less 
terrible,  and  giving  him  again  to  taste  of  the  plea- 
sures of  life.  They  removed  him  to  the  house  of 
the  Dean  of  Christchurch,  where  he  fared  do- 
licately,  and  was  allowed  to  play  at  bowls  and  walk 
about  at  his  pleasure :  they  told  him  that  the  queen 
,  loved  him  and  only  wished  for  his  conversion; 
that  the  council  were  rather  his  friends  than 
enemies,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  him  among 
them  in  honour  and  dignity.  But  the  argument 
which  probably  had  most  weight  of  all,  and  which 
waa  likely  to  suggest  itself  to  such  a  mind  daily  and 
nightly,  was  that  he  was  not  so  advanced  in  life  but 
that  many  years  might  in  the  course  of  nature  re- 
main to  him  of  a  lusty  old  age.  Latimer,  who  had 
met  death  so  boldly,  was  an  aged,  a  very  aged, 
man,  sick  and  infirm,  and  so  he  only  threw  away,  for 
conscience'  sake,  a  few  months^  or  weeks,  or  days, 
of  a  suffering  life ;  but  he,  Cranmer,  was  onif  in 
his  sixty^sevenJth  year,  and  sound  in  bodily  headth  I 
Not  to  dwell  upon  this  miserable  scene,  in  which| 
after  all,  Cranmer  excites  rather  pity  and  com- 
passion than  contempt,  and  in  which  he  is  far 
more  easily  excused  than  in  many  others  of  his 
preceding  csreer^  he  formally  renounced  the  fiedth 
he  had  taught,  and,  as  his  enemies  were  not  sa- 
tisfied with  his  signature  to  one  scroll,  he  signed 
recantation  after  recantation  until  the  number 
amounted  to  six  !*    But  if  we  make  a  charitable 

*  SttyjM  lias  publiilic^  tbem  All.  8«e  Xccle*.  Vemor.  ir.  407i 
fte,  A  part  of  Strvpe'i  PtefiMa  to  theae  papeta  la  iMith  quotiDf^— 
**  Oar  Wrlteta  menuoti  onlr  ona  taeantation,  and  tbat  Puk  haih  aat 
down,  vbarain  thay  IbUow  him.    But  UiU  It  but  •&  ii^Kiaiil  vHa- 
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and  a  proper  allowance  for  the  weakness  of  human 
nature  in  the  case  of  the  yictini,  we  can  make  none 
for  the  diabolical  malice  of  his  persecutors,  who, 
when  they  had  thus,  as  they  conceived,  loaded 
him  with  eternal  obloquy,  led  him  to  the  stake. 
While  the  monks  and  the  learned  doctors  at  Ox- 
ford were  in  great  jubilee  at  having  brought  down 
to  the  very  mire  one  *of  the  proudest  columns  of 
the  reformed  church,  Mary  sent  secret  orders  to 
Dr.  Cole,  provost  of  Eton  College,  to  prepare  his 
condemned  sermon.  On  the  2l8t  of  March  the 
prisoner  was  brought  up  to  St  Mary's  Church, 
where  Cole  explained  in  the  sermon  that*  repent- 
ance does  not  avert  all  punishment,  as  examples  in 
the  bible  proved;  that  Cranmer  had  done  the 
church  and  the  Roman  Catholics  so  much  mis- 
chief that  he  must  die ;  and  that  their  ^majesties 
had,  besides,  other  good  reasons  for  burning  him. 
The  fallen  primate  of  England  had  learned  the  day 
before  what  was  intended  for  him,  and,  having  no 
longer  the  slightest  hope  of  life,  he  seems  to  have 
summoned  up  resolution  to  meet  his  inevitable 
doom  like  a  man.  It  is  said  that  a  prescribed 
speech  was  expected  from  him,  in  which  he  should 
publicly  repeat  his  renunciation  of  Protestantism ; 
but  this  appears  to  us  rather  doubtinl,  for  the  per- 
secuting clergy  knew  their  business  too  well  to 
count  even  upon  a  simple  recantation,  except  as 
the  price  of  pardon  or  of  life ;  and  they  had  told 
Cranmer  that  he  mitst  burn.  Some  few  men — 
their  number  was  wonderfully  small  considering 
that  death  of  torture — ^had  recanted  when  brought 
to  the  stake  and  offered  the  queen's  pardon  on  that 
condition  ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  any 
one  would  do  so  when  there  was  no  offer  of  pardon, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  certain  assurance  of  death. 
Accordingly,  Cranmer  acted  as  every  man  would 
have  done  in  the  like  situation :  he  renounced  the 
pope  and  all  his  doctrines, — ^he  gave  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  his  real  faith, — he  protested  against  the 
atrocious  means  which  had  been  used, — he  accused 
himself  of  having,  from  fear  of  death,  sacrificed 
truth  and  his  conscience  by  subscribing  the  recan- 
tations. It  was  not  convenient  to  permit  him  to 
make  a  long  address :  he  was  soon  pulled  down 
from  the  platform  in  the  church  on  which  he  stood, 
and  hurried  away  to  the  same  ditch,  over  against 
Baliol  College,  where  his  more  fortunate  friends, 
Ridley  and  Latimer,  had  suffered  five  months 
before.  He  was  stripped  to  the  shirt,  and  tied  to 
the  stake :  he  made  no  moan  or  useless  prayer  for 

lion  of  this  good  laan't  frailty ;  I  »h«U  tbarefore  endeavour  here  to 
aet  down  this  piece  of  hit  history  more  diatinctly.  There  were 
Mveral  recanting  writing!,  to  which  Cranmer  eubscribed*  one  after 
another;  for  after  the  unhappy  bishop,  by  over-persuasion,  wrote 
one  paper  with  his  subscription  set  to  it,  which  he  thought  to  pen  so 
favourably  and  dexterously  for  himself  that  he  might  evade  both  the 
danger  from  the  state  and  the  danger  of  his  conscience  too,  that 
would  not  serve,  'but  another  was  required  as  explanatory  of  that; 
and,  when  he  had  complied  with  that,  yet,  either  because  writ  too 
briefly  or  too  ambiguously,  neither  would  that  serve,  but  drew  on  a 
third,  yet  Ihller  and  more  expressive  than  the  former.  Nor  could  he 
escape  so,  but  stUl  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  paper  of  recantatbn  was  de- 
manded  of  him,  to  be  more  large  and  more  particular }  nay.  and 
InsUy,  a  sixth,  which  was  very  prolix,  containing  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  all  thci  forsaken  and  detested  errors  and  superstitions  of 
Rome,  an  abhorrence  of  his  own  books,  and  a  vilifying  of  himself  as 
a  persecutor,  a  blasphemer,  a  mUchief-iuker,  nay,  and  as  the 
wickedest  wretch  that  U?ed." 


mercy  in  this  world :  the  death  which  he  had  so 
dreaded,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  seemed  less 
dreadful  when  he  saw  it  face  to  face.  As  soon  as 
the  flames  began  to  rise  he  thrust  into  them  his 
right  hand, — that  erring  hand  which  had  signed 
the  recantations.  **  When  the  fire  raged  more 
fiercely  his  body  abided  as  immoveable  as  the  stake 
whereto  he  was  fastened,  and,  lifting  up  his  eyes 
towards  heaven,  he  exclaimed,  *  Lionl  receive  my 
spirit !'  and  soon  expired."*  The  Romish  churcn 
of  England,  with  all  its  absolute  hopes,  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  perished  in  the  flames  that  con- 
sumed Cranmer.  The  impression  made  by  his 
martyrdom  was  immense,  and  as  lasting  as  it  was 
wide  and  deep.  On  the  side  of  the  Catholics,  the 
putting  him  to  death  was  as  gross  an  error  in  policy 
as  it  was  atrocious  and  detestable  as  a  crime. 
"  Had  the  malignity  of  his  enemies  been  directed 
rather  against  his  reputation  than  his  life, — had 
the  reluctant  apostate  been  permitted  to  survive  his 
shame,  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,— it  must  have  been 
a  more  arduous  task  to  defend  the  memory  of 
Cranmer ;  but  his  fame  was  brightened  in  the  fire 
that  consumed  him.'^f 

On  the  very  day  after  Cranmer's  death,  Cardinal 
Pole,  who  had  now  taken  priest's  orders,  was  con- 
secrated and  installed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
But,  though  primate  and  papal  legate,  and  fully 
convinced  of  the  atrocity  and  worse  than  useless- 
ness  of  persecution,  he  could  not  change  the  temper 
of  the  queen,  nor  stay  the  bloody  hands  of  her 
favourites  and  ministers.  Paul  IV.,  who  now  wore 
the  tiara,  had  been  his  personal  enemy ;  and  Pole, 
who  apparently  had  not  more  courage  than  Cran- 
mer, seems  to  have  stood  in  awe  of  his  fierce  and 
intolerant  spirit.  On  the  27th  of  June  thirteen 
persons,  being  condemned  for  opinions  concerning 
the  sacrament,  were  burnt  at  Stratford-le-Bow.{ 
In  all,  eighty-four  persons  of  both  sexes  are  said 
to  have  been  martyred  this  year  by  fire.  "  Neither 
did  their  cruelty  exercise  itself  on  the  living  only : 
the  bones  of  NIartin  Bucer  and  Paul  Phagius, 
long  since  dead,  were  dug  up,  formally  accused  of 
heresy,  and,  no  man  undertaking  their  cause  (as 
who  durst  ?),  condemned,  and  publicly  burned  in 
the  market-place  at  Cambridge.  And  Peter  Mar- 
tyr's wife,  who  died  at  Oxford,  was  disinterred, 
and  with  barbarous  and  inhuman  spite  buried  in  a 
dunghill."§ 

In  order  that  we  may  not  have  to  return  to  this 
revolting  subject,  we  will  here  throw  together  a  few 
other  incidents,  in  completion  of  the  picture  of 
Mary's  persecutions.  From  the  martyrdom  of 
John  Rogers,  who  suffered  on  the  4th  of  February, 
1555,  about  six  months  after  Mary's  accession,  to 
the  five  last  victims,  who  were  burned  at  Canter- 
bury on  the  10th  of  November,  1558,  only  seven 
days  before  her  death,  not  fewer  than  two  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  individuals,  among  whom  were 
five   bishops,    twenty-one    clei^men,     fifty-five 

•  Godwin.— Burnet— Strype.— Blunt,  Sketch  of  Uie  Refomttioa- 
i  Hallam,GomtUational  History  of  England, 
X  Stoir.  f  Godwin. 
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women,  ind  fear  cbfldren,  were  bamed  in  different 
places  for  their  religious  opinions ;  and,  in  addition 
to  these,  there  were  several  hundreds  who  were 
tortured,  ruined  in  their  goods  and  estates,  and 
many  poor  and  friendless  victims  that  were  left  to 
die  of  hunger  in  their  prisons.  With  the  exception 
of  some  few  of  the  churchmen,  these  individuals 
vere  almost  entirely  of  the  middling  or  humbler 
classes, — the  rich  and  great,  as  we  have  noticed, 
snd  as  has  been  observed  by  several  writers  before 
uf,  showing  little  disposition  to  martyrdom.    Only 
eight  laymen  of  the  rank  of  gentlemen  are  named ; 
but  it  would  be  unjust  to  represent  all  the  aris- 
tocracy as  supple  hypocrites,  tnough  the^  did  not 
expose  themselves  voluntarily  to  persecution.   The 
earls  of  Oxford  and  Westmoreland  and  Lord  Wil- 
loughby  got  into  trouble,  and  were  censured  by  the 
council  for  religion ;  and  the  second  earl  of  Bedford 
suffered  a  short  imprisonment    Among  those  who 
were  said  to  have  *^  contemptuously  gone  over  the 
seas,"  there  were  several  persons  of  rank,  whose 
property  and  interests  suffered  during  their  forced 
travels  on  the  continent.    Other  individuals,  who 
held  profitable  places  under  government,  volun- 
tarily resigned  them,  and  retired  to  the  obscurity 
of  a  country  life.  Even  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  the  unscru- 
pulous diplomatist,  gave  up  his  appointments  and 
withdrew  to  the  then  quiet  little  village  of  Hackney, 
his  native  place,  and  there  remained  till  the  acces- 
sion of  ElizabeUi,  when  his  craft  and  talents  were 
^aiu  brought  into  play  for  the  support  of  the  Pro- 
testant interests.    In  his  case,  no  doubt,  there 
was  a  reasonable  apprehension  of  the  odium  and 
malice  which  'the  Catholics  must  have  borne  to 
him  as  one  who  had  grown  wealthy  on  the  spoils 
of  the  church ;  and  tins  feeliug  may  have  had  its 
influence  on  many  others  in  the  like  circumstances. 
But  yet  there  were  some^  who  had  partaken  far 
more  largely  than  Sadler  in  the  spoils  of  the 
abbeys,  and  who  yet  remained  about  the  court,  and 
even  obtained  a  certain  degree  of  royal  favour  by 
entering  zealously  into  the  spirit  of  Mary's  perse- 
cution.     The  politic   Cecil,  who  in  heart  and 
in  head  detested  the  course  pursued,  which  he 
saw  to  he  as  bad  in  a  political  as  in  a  religious 
hght,  conformed  outwaidly  to  what  he  could  not 
resist ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  drew  the  line  of  con- 
duct for  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  recommending 
humility  and  obedience,  and  certain  compliances 
with  the  times.     But  it  is  quite  certain  that  Eliza- 
beth possessed  a  natural  turn  both  for  simulation 
and  dtsairoulation,  and  that  she  scarcely  stood  in 
need  of  a  guide  and  instructor  in  these  particulars. 
She  opened  a  chapel  in  her  house,  as  commanded ; 
she  entertained  mass-priests;  she  kept  a  large 
crucifix  constantly  suspended  in  her  chamber ;  she 
worked  with  her  own  hands  garments  for  saints 
and  Madonnas ;  and,  when  permitted  to  visit  the 
court,  and  take  part  in  the  entertainments,  she 
also,  as  a  price  paid  therefore,  accompanied  the 
queen  in  her  religious  processions,  which  were 
conducted  with  great  pomp,  and  in  her  visits  to 
the  re-Catholicized  churches,  which  were  in  part 
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restored  to  more  than  their  antient  magnificence. 
If  Elizabeth  entertained  in  her  heart  a  contempt 
for  these  ceremonials  and  observances,  it  was 
essential  to  her  safety  that  she  should  keep  it 
there,  though  it  was  not  very  easy  for  her  to  pre- 
serve that  dangerous  secret,  and  her  other  secrets 
of  a  political  nature ;  for,  though  she  enjoyed  appa- 
rent liberty,  she  was  in  fact  surrounded  with  spies 
and  guards,  so  that  it  was  supposed  that  nobody 
could  come  or  go  to  her  house,  that  nothing  could 
be  done  or  spoken  there,  but  it  was  made  known 
to  the  queen.*  Elizabeth  suffered  more  annoyance 
and  persecution  in  the  way  of  matrimony  than  on 
account  of  religion.  Philip^  who  was  most  anxious 
to  remove  her  by  marriage  out  of  the  kingdom, 
proposed,  and  in  fact  insisted,  that  she  should  give 
her  hand  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  came  into 
England  to  press  his  own  suit ;  but  the  princess 
obstinately  refused,  and  had  the  art  or  good  fortune 
to  gain  over  to  her  side  her  sister  Mary,  who  rarely 
opposed  the  wishes  of  her  husband.  Soon  after 
the  King  of  Sweden  tried  to  obtain  her  hand  for 
his  eldest  son  Eric.  The  Swedish  ambassador 
intrusted  with  this  delicate  mission  was  directed 
by  his  sovereign  to  make  his  application  directly 
to  Elizabeth  herself,  by  a  message  in  which  neither 
the  queen  nor  her  council  was  at  present  to  parti- 
cipate. Elizabeth,  who  confidently  looked  to  the 
succession  of  the  English  crown,  as  one  well 
aware  of  the  state  of  Mary's  health  and  of  her 
own  great  popularity  witn  a  large  portion  of 
the  nation,  not  only  rejected  the  suit,  but  resolved 
to  turn  the  gallant  and  generous  mode  in  which  it 
was  opened  by  the  Swede  to  her  own  immediate 
advantage.  'She  declared  that  she  could  never 
listen  to  any  overtures  of  this  nature  which  had 
not  previously  received  the  sanction  of  her  majesty. 
Her  majesty  was  charmed  at  this  declaration,  and 
the  two  sisters  thenceforward  lived  in  tolerable 
friendship.  Elizabeth,  who  lavished  her  protes- 
tations of  gratitude  for  her  majesty's  goodness, — 
her  acknowledgments  that  she  was  bound  to  honour, 
serve,  love,  and  obey  her  highness  in  all  things, — 
passed  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  her 
sister's  reign  at  her  pleasant  manor  of  Hatfield, 
with  few  privations  and  no  personal  hardships  to 
endure,  but  not  without  an  almost  constant  dread 
of  being  implicated  by  the  discovery  of  plots  in 
which  it  seems  almost  certain  that  she  secretly 
partook,  or  ruined  by  the  rashness  of  some  of  her 
friends.  A  tender  heart  might  have  been  racked 
and  tortured  by  the  fate  of  oUiers ;  and  in  one  par- 
ticular case  the  royally  dull  feelings  of  Elizabeth 
must  have  been  touched.  Sir  John  Cheke,  one  of 
the  finest  scholars  of  that  period,  one  of  the  best 
of  men  if  he  had  risen  above  the  intolerance  and 
persecuting  spirit  of  his  age,  had  been  preceptor  to 
her  brother  King  Edward,  and  had  assisted  in  her 
own  education.  Sir  John  got  free  from  the  Tower, 
into  which  he  was  thrown  for  the  part  he  had  taken 

•  JUkttionet  by  MichelA.  the  Venetian  ambastador.— Ditpatchee 
of  NoaUlee.  the  French  amba«»«dor.— The  Venetian  sayi  that,  though 
Elisabeth  «*•  living  CathotieaUy  (vtreiuto  Cotto/toftMii/e),  yei  it  was 
tiioucht  Uiat  eh*  was  oaly  diMimttlaUng. 
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in  the  affair  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  but  all  his  landed 
property  was  confiscated.  Haying  obtained  her 
majesty's  permission  to  travel  on  the  continent  for 
a  limited  period,  he  went  to  Switzerland,  and 
stayed  some  time  at  Basil,  where  an  English  con- 
gregation was  established.  Led  by  his  love  of 
clanical  lore,  he  crossed  the  Alps  into  Italy,  and 
even  visited  Rome,  the  head-quarters  of  the  reh- 
gion  which  he  had  attacked,  without  molestation, 
and  apparently  without  risk.  In  the  beginning  of 
1556  he  reached  Strasburgh,  whence  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  his  dear  friend  and  brother-in-law, 
Sir  William  Cecil,  imploring  him  to  hold  fast 
hia  Protestant  faith,  and  '*  take  heed  how  he 
did  in  the  least  warp  or  strain  his  conscience 
by  any  compliance  for  his  worldly  security." 
From  Strasburgh  Sir  John  Cheke  privately  re- 
paired on  a  visit  to  his  two  learned  friends  Lord 
Paget  and  Sir  John  Mason,  who  were  then  Mary*s 
ambassadors  in  Flanders.  Both  these  men  were 
recent  court  converts  to  Catholicism,  and  Paget 
bad  testified  great  zeal.  The  fact  is  not  clear,  kit 
it  appears  probable  that  his  lordship  betrayed  his 
old  mend,  for  on  his  return,  between  Brussels  and 
Antwerp,  Cheke,  with  his  companion  Sir  Peter 
Carew,  was  arrested  by  a  provost  marshal  of  King 
Philip,  bound  hand  and  foot,  thrown  into  a  cart, 
and  conveyed  to  a  vessel  which  was  about  to  sail 
for  England.  It  seems  that  his  leave  of  absence 
had  expired,  and  that  there  was  no  new  political 
offence  to  be  alleged  against  him  except  his  not 
returning  home  at  the  time  fixed.  But  in  these 
cruel  proceedings  the  queen  and  her  husband,  and 
the  zealots  of  th^ir  party,  aimed  at  a  high  object. 
Cheke,  though  a  layman,  had  done  almost  as  much 
as  Cranmer  in  consolidating  the  Protestant  church, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  force  him  to  recant  like 
Cranmer.  Gagged  and  muffled,  he  was  thrown 
into  the  Tower,  and,  to  escape  the  stake  and  the 
miseries  to  which  he  was  subjected,  he  signed 
three  ample  recantations,  and  publicly  proclaimed 
his  acceptance  of  all  the  tenets  and  doctrines  of 
the  Roman  church.  But  this  was  not  deemed 
price  enough  for  a  liberation  from  prison  to  shame 
and  obloquy :  he  was  made  to  applaud  the  heavenly 
mercy  of  his  persecutors ;  nay,  it  is  said  that  he 
was  obliged  to  take  his  seat  on  the  bench  by  the 
side  of  Bishop  Bonner  and  assist  that  English 
inquisitor  in  sentencing  his  brother  Protestants  to 
the  flames  at  Smithfield.  Shame,  remorse,  and 
affliction  caused  this  accomplished  man  to  die  in 
the  forty-seventh  ^ear  of  his  age,  of  a  death  more 
terrible  than  bummg. 

Although  that  institution  never  obtained  a  name 
or  formal  establishment  in  England,  all  the  worst 
practices  of  the  Inquisition  were  adopted.  An 
ecclesiastical  commission  was  appointed,  without 
authority  of  parliament,  for  the  effectual  extirpation 
of  heresy.  The  commissioners  were  empowered 
to  inquire  into  all  heresies,  either  by  presentments, 
by  witnesses,  or  by  any  other  political  way  they 
could  devise,— to  seize  the  bringers  in,  the  sellers, 
the  readers  of  all  heretical  books,-— to  examine  and 


punish  all  misbehaviour  in  any  chvrch  or  chapel^ 
and  negligence  in  attending  maaa,  confession,  and 
the  rest, — ^to  try  all  priests  that  did  not  preach 
pure  Roman  orthodoxy,^— and  if  they  found  any 
that  did  obstinately  persist  in  tfieir  heresies,  tbey 
were  to  put  them  into  the  hands  of  their  ordinaries, 
to  be  punished  according  to  the  spiritual  lawi. 
The  commissioners  had  lUso  full  power  to  break 
open  houses,  to  search  premises,  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  witnesses,  *'and  to  force  them  to 
make  oath  of  such  things  as  might  discover  whtt 
they  sought  after."*  It  appears,  firom  letters 
written  to  Lord  North  and  others,  tiiat  there  was 
a  standing  order  "  to  put  to  the  torture  such  obeti- 
nate  persons  as  would  not  confess."  Informers 
were  encouraged  and  courted ;  so  that  nearly  every 
villain  could  gratify  his  spite  on  his  personal  ene- 
mies by  accusing  them  of  heresy  or  of  disrespectful 
words ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  secret  spies  were 
retain^,  who  not  only  frequented  public  places, 
but  also  invaded  the  sacred  privacy  of  domestic 
life.  The  justices  oi  the  peace  received  instruc- 
tions to  call  secretly  before  them  one  or  two  honest 
persons  within  their  districts,  or  mwe,  at  their  dis- 
cretion, and  impose  on  them,  by  oath  or  otherwise, 
the  duty  of  secretly  learning  and  searching  out 
such  persons  as  '*evil  bdiaved  themselves*'  in 
church,  or  that  spoke  against  the  king's  or  queen's 
proceedings.  And  it  was  set  down  in  the  same 
diabolical  instructions,  **  that  the  informaticm  shall 
be  given  secretly  to  the  justices;  and  the  same 
justices  shall  call  the  accused  persons  before  them, 
and  examine  them,  without  declaring  by  whom 
they  are  accu8ed."t  Although  the  character  of 
the  upper  classes  of  society  had  been  wofully  dete- 
riorated, the  naturally  frank  and  generous  spirit  of 
the  English  people  revolted  at  sudi  practices;  and 
not  the  hundredth  part  of  the  mischief  was  done 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  the  esta- 
blishing of  such  a  system.  Many — perhaps  most 
— of  the  justices  of  the  peace  avoided  the  execution 
of  the  queen's  orders,  and  the  parliament  would 
not  assist  her  in  enforcing  them.  This  was  the 
period  of  persecution  for  religious  opinions;  the 
efforts  and  the  success  of  Luther,  Calrin,  and  the 
other  Reformers,  had  excited  a  fury  among  the 
Catholics  which  nothing  short  of  blood  and  life 
could  allay.  The  penal  fires  were  blazing  from 
one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other ;  and,  terrible  as  was 
the  brief  rage  of  Mary's  reign,  England,  as  com- 
pared with  most  other  Christian  countries,  was 
singularly  fortunate.^  Mary's  care  for  the  souls 
of  her  subjects  did  not  improve  their  morals. 
Without  going  to  the  fiill  length  of  some  Protestant 
writers,  we  may  assert,  upon  good  evidence,  that 
crime  was  on  the  increase,  and  that  capital  offences, 

•  Burnet.  ♦  DM.  ^^    .       ,. 

1  AccordiDK  toFra  Paolo,  in  the  Nethorlands  aIod*  fifty  thonwoj 
penoni  were  hanged,  beheaded,  boriod  alive,  or  borned.  on  »■ 
eottot  of  reliKlon ;  and  in  Prance,  eren  beftre  the  b**^'*  ." 
St.  Bartholomew,  the  number  of  ▼ictimi  who  sufferwl  d*athta  ww 
same  cauM  waa  to  be  stated,  not,  at  in  Bnglaiid,  by  >>«"*[**••  ■;?! 
by  thonaanda.  In  Oennany.  beiidea  the  hazier  ten*  of  thpo""* 
who  periahed  in  battle  flghtW  fox  the  privUeje  o'.'wahh'Pj;  «»" 
in  their  own  wav,  thooaanda  died  on  the  aeallbld.  hi  the  flamw,  «■•» 
in  doafeoBs  |  nad,  ■■  yat,  tin  Ubertr  of  coudtana  wm  isMtv** 
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mdqiendentlj  of  those  of  a  religious  Idnd,  greatly 
nraltiplied.  fifty-two  persons  were  condemned 
tnd  executed  at  Oxford  at  one  assize.  Loathsome 
offences  re- appeared :  the  highways  became  again 
insecure.  On  more  than  one  occasion  men  of  rank 
became  thieves  and  cutpm^es.  On  the  18th  of 
June  of  this  year,  1556,  a  younger  son  of  the  Lord 
Sandys  whs  hanged  in  London,  at  St.  Thomas  4 
Waterings,  for  a  robbery  that  he  and  others  had 
committed,  on  the  preceding  Whit-Sunday,  to  the 
tmoont  of  IbnT  thousand  pounds.  On  the  8th  of 
Jobr  thereafter  Heniy  Peckham  (son  to  Sir  Edmund 
Peckbam)  and  John  Daniel  were  hanged  and 
beheaded  on  Tower*hill  for  concerting  with  others 
to  rob  the  queen's  treasure.  In  the  same  unlucky 
year  London  and  other  cities  were  Tisited  by  the 
"*  hot  burning  fevers"  which  were  particularly  fatal 
to  old  persons.  In  the  following  year  tijie  country 
was  afflicted  by  an  extreme  dearth,  and  pestilence 
■talked  in  the  rear  of  famine.  Plots  and  conspi- 
racies were  not  wanting.  In  Norfolk,  one  Clever, 
▼ho  had  been  a  schoolmaster,  with  three  brothers 
named  Lincoln,  attempted  an  insurrection  which 
might  have  proved  formidable  but  for  a  lucky 
accident.  Clever  and  his  three  mates  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  were  drawn,  hanged,  and 
quartered  at  Bury  St.  Edmond's.  The  counties  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  however,  remained  in  an 
o^quiet  state,  the  people  bitterly  complaining  of 
the  queen's  ingratitude  and  broken  promises.* 

A.D.  1557. — ^Mary's  husband  Philip  was  now 
King  of  Spain,  and  absolute  lord  of  Naples,  Sicily, 
the  Milanese,  the  Low  Countries,  the  Indies,  and 
other  fair  and  fertile  countries,  which  well  deserved 
a  better  master.  This  had  not  happened  by  the 
death,  but  by  the  voluntary  resignation  of  his  fother 
Charles  Y.  The  emperor  and  king,  who  had  been 
for  forty  years  the  mightiest  potentate  in  Europe, 
becoming  suddenly  side  of  worldly  dominion, — 

Cut  cvoiriu  for  lomiM  Awmy,— . 
An  empire  for  a  eelL 

Though  only  fifty-five  years  old,  and  with  his 
Acuities,  both  mental  and  physical,  to  all  appear- 
ance unimpaired,  he  determined  to  renounce  his 
many  crowns.  On  the  25th  of  October,  1555,  he 
met  the  States  of  the  Low  Countries,  explained  to 
tbem  the  reasons  of  his  resignation,  absolved  them 
from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  devolved  his 
authority  on  Philip, — ^weeping,  it  is  said,  as  he 
refleaed  on  the  burden  which  he  imposed  upon 
his  aon.  A  few  months  later  he  formally  resigned 
to  Philip  an  his  other  dominions,  and  all  his  titles, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lofty  one  of  emperor, 
which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  bestow.f  He 
chose  for  his  retreat  the  monastery  of  St.  Just, 
situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Castile  and  Portugal, 
near  to  Placentia ;  and  there  he  shut  himself  up 
in  the  month  of  February,  1557»  retaining  about 
him  no  more  than  a  dozen  of  servants^  and  keeping 
unly  one  horse  for  gentle  exercise.    He  survived 

•  Stov^BoliiidMd^lUkcrw— Godwin. 
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about  two  years,  chiefly  occupying  his  time  hi 
cultivating  a  little  garden,  reading  divinity,  making 
clocks,  and  trying  experiments  and  inventions  in 
mechanics,  for  which  he  had  always  had  a  taste, 
with  a  famous  engineer  called,  in  lAtin,  Jannellus 
Turrianus.  Many  things  are  related  of  him  in 
his  retreat ;  one  of  the  best,  which  is  probably  as 
true  as  any  of  them,  being  that,  upon  finding  he 
could  never  make  two  clocks  to  go  exactly  alike, 
he  deplored  the  pains  he  had  taken,  and  the  blood 
he  had  shed,  in  order  to  make  all  mankind  think 
and  believe  in  one  way.* 

It  was  not  always  that  the  Most  Catholic  king  en- 
joyed the  favour  of  {he  court  of  Rome ;  for  even  in 
that  high  quarter  political  considerations  or  personal 
animosities  continually  interfered  with  the  spi- 
ritual scheme.  Paul  IV.,  who,  as  a  Ingot,  and  as  die 
first  that  introduced  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition 
in  Rome,t  might  have  been  expected  to  lean 
towards  the  congenial  fanaticism  of  Philip,  hated 
the  Spaniards  with  an  antient  and  hereditary 
hatred,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  favoured* 
the  French  and  their  party  in  Italy ;  for,  without 
the  arms  of  France,  the  pope  saw  no  possibility  of 
overthrowing  the  dominion  of  Spain,  which,  be  it 
said,  was  oppressive,  and  barbarizing,  and  odious 
to  the  Italian  people.  The  great  abili^  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  had  imposed  respect ;  out  Paul 
thought  the  accession  of  Philip,  in  such  unusual 
circumstances,  too  good  an  opportunity  to  be  lost, 
and,  before  the  new  king  was  well  settled  on  his 
throne,  the  pontiff  opened  negotiations  with  the 
French.  He  set  on  foot  plots  and  conspiracies  in 
Naples,  his  native  country,  which  was  groaning 
under  the  weight  of  Spanish  misrule;  and  he 
finally  arranged  a  grand  plan,  by  which  the  French 
king  was  to  expel  Philip  by  force  of  arms,  and 
take  possession  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  of  the 
Milanese,  and  the  other  states  in  Upper  Italy, 
which  his  ancestors  had  claimed,  and  several  times 
held,  though  for  very  short  periods.  But  Paul  had 
formed  an  erroneous  estimate  of  Philip,  who  was 
ever  vigilant  and  suspicious,  and  who  soon  obtained 
intelligence  of  the  secret  manoeuvres  in  Italy.  In 
an  opportune  moment,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1555, 
he  sent  the  Duke  of  Alva  to  take  upon  lumself  the 
government  of  Naples.  Before  this  Alva  was 
governor  of  Milan,  and  now  he  had  the  supreme 

•  De  Thoa.— Bayle. 

f  The  reat  Inqoisitioa  wai  flnt  ntablithed  at  fLemthj  the  advies 
of  Paul  IV.,  than  odIt  Cardinal  CaraflTa.  a  Neapolitan,  under  th* 
pontificate  of  Paul  III.  It  waa  rendered  frightful  bv  iU  rigoroua 
law*  and  novel  fionnt  of  pmeednre )  but  it  did  not  obtain  all  Ita  mon- 
•trooB  Tigoar  until  the  election  of  Paul  IV.:  and  the  first  thing  ihm 
Romans  did  after  the  death  of  thii  odious  pondff  (which  happened 
in  1569)  waa  to  bum  the  txibnnal  of  the  holy  office,  to  Ubeiata  all  th« 
prisoners  Ibr  matters  of  religion*  and  to  rate  the  prisons  of  the  iaoni- 
sition  to  the  ground.  It  ia  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  tiiia 
horrid  tribunal  waa  mosfc  powerfhl  at  Rome.  Many  of  the  poM 
detested  it.  The  true  scene  of  iU  might  was  not  beyond  the  Alpa, 
bnt  the  Pyrenens^  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  a  considerable  part 
of  Italy  it  was  neTer  established  at  all.  By  a  remarkable  aaomaly« 
the  Neapolitans,  the  countrymen  of  Paul  IV.,  and  nerhaps  the  most 
superstitious  and  least  warlike  of  the  Italians,  would  never  snhnit  to 
It.  but  rose  in  general  insurrection,  and  fought  desperately  with  the 
Spaniards,  whenever  there  was  a  talk  of  introducing  the  aeenraed 
tribunal.  And  the  Emperor  Charles,  in  the  plenitude  of  hia  power, 
found  himself  forced  to  decUre  that  he  never  had  intended  to  estor 
bliah  the  Inquisition,  and  never  would.  **  So  boldly  did  the.Neapo- 
UUna  eonatantly  oppoae  the  inqulsitioBr-*  tribunal  so  odioua  to 
them,  and  so  abhoRed.**— OfowMiM. 
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command  of  the  whole  of  Italy  that  appertained 
to  the  SpaniardSy  whose  annies  were  reinforced  in 
order  to  meet  the  French  (then  preparii^  to  crosa 
the  Alps  under  the  Duke  of  Guiae)  and  keep  down 
the  Italian  people,  who,  in  many  places,  were 
ready  to  rise.  The  pope  was  in  a  paroxysm  of 
rage,  which  did  not  permit  him  to  wear  an  almost 
useless  mask.  He  arrested  and  threw  into  prison 
Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  who  was  then  at  Pome  as 
ambassador  from  Philip  in  his  qualiJLy  of  King  of 
England ;  and  he  imprisoned  and  put  to  the  torture 
De  Tassis,  the  Roman  postmaster,  for  passing 
certain  letters  written  in  the  Spanish  interest 
The  Duke  of  Alva,  who  soon  afterwards  massacred 
the  Protestants  in  heaps  in  the  Low  Countries, 
showed  little  delicacy  towards  this  turbulent  head 
of  the  Catholic  church:  anticipatmg  his  move- 
ments, he  marched  an  army  across  the  Neapolitan 
frontiers  into  the  Roman  states,  bein^  resolved  that 
they,  and  not  the  Spanish  kingdom  of  Naples, 
should  be  the  seat  of  the  war.  The  Spaniards 
spread  confusion,  destruction,  and  terror  through 
the  whole  of  the  ecclesiastical  states :  people  fled 
from  the  city  of  Rome,  expecting  another  sack, 
and  not  doubting  that  the  troops  of  his  most  Ca- 
tholic majesty  would  prove  as  bloodthirsty  and 
rapacious  as  the  auxiliaries  under  the  Constable 
Bourbon:  but  Paul  IV.,  who  had  the  fierce  spirit 
of  a  pope  of  the  fourteenth  century,  would  not 
listen  to  terms  of  accommodation ;  and  though  one 
of  his  nephews,  the  Cardinal  Carafia,  had  a  con- 
ference with  the  Duke  of  Alva  on  the  little  island 
of  Fiumicino,  they  concluded  nothing  but  a  truce 
for  forty  days,  which  was  rather  meant  for  gaining 
time,  and  deceiving  each  other,  tluui  for  a  preli- 
minary to  any  lasting  peace.  In  the  mean  while, 
notwiUistanding  a  solemn  truce  for  five  years, 
which  still  existed  between  France  and  Spain,  the 
Duke  of  Guise  had  led  an  anny  of  twelve  thousand 
infantry,  four  hundred  men-at-arms,  seven  hundred 
light-horse,  and  a  great  number  of  knights,  through 
the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  was  looking  forward 
with  bright  and  not  unreasonable  hopes  to  the 
conquest  of  Lombardy.^  This  was  the  state  of 
afiairs  in  Italy  towiu^s  the  end  of  the  year 
1556.  In  the  month  of  Marc^  of  the  present 
year  (1557)  King  Philip  gratified  his  wife  Mary 
with  a  short  visit,  and  he  entered  London  in 
some  state,  being  accompanied  by  the  queen  and 
divers  nobles  of  the  realm. f  But  it  was  soon 
seen  that  his  most  Catholic  majesty  had  not  come 
for  love,  the  sole  object  of  his  visit  being  to  drive 
Mary  and  her  council  into  a  declaration  of  war 
against  France.  This,  however,  was  not  so  easy  a 
matter  as  he  had  fancied :  Cardinal  Pole  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  council  opposed  the  measure ;  and 
even  such  of  the  ministry  as  were  more  compliant 
dreaded  the  effects  of  a  war  with  France,  which 
was  sure  to  be  accompanied  by  a  war  with  Scot- 
land, in  the  present  deranged  state  of  the  finances 

•  OiaiiiKine.  Storta  CWile  del  Regno  di  Napoli.— Smnnonte^ 
De  TboQ. 
i  Stow.^Holinahed. 


and  evident  ill-humoar  of  the  people.  Philip  told 
his  miserable  wife  that,  if  she  failed  to  gratify  him 
in  this  respect,  he  would  instantly  leave  England, 
and  never  see  her  again ;  her  councillors  told  her 
that,  by  her  marriage  articles,  she  was  not  bound 
to  engage  the  country  in  her  husband's  wars,  and 
that  her  so  doing  would  be  considered  by  the 
people  as  a  reducing  of  England  to  a  dependence 
on  Spain.  But  the  Spanish  interests  were  served 
by  a  strange  accident.  Among  the  numerous 
English  refugees  in  France  was  one  Thomas  Staf- 
ford, a  person  of  some  rank  and  influence,  who 
entertained  the  notion  of  revolutionizing  England. 
With  only  thirty-two  persons,  he  crossed  over 
from  France,  landed  at  Scarborough  in  Yorkshire, 
and  surprised  the  castle  there  :*  but,  on  the  thiid 
day,  they  were  all  made  prisoners,  without  efiudon 
of  blood,  by  the  Earl  of  Westmorland.  Stafford, 
Richard  Saunders,  and  three  or  four  others,  among 
whom  was  a  Frenchman,  were  sent  up  to  London, 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  there  tortured  into  a 
confession  that  Henry  II.,  the  French  king,  had 
aided  and  abetted  their  enterprise ;  which  was  not 
altogether  improbable,  as  the  French  court  knew 
what  Philip  and  the  Spaniards  were  doing  in 
London,  as  well  as  the  devotion  of  Mary  to  her 
husband's  interests.  Upon  the  28th  of  May 
Stafford  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  and  on  the 
morrow  three  of  his  companions  were  drawn  to 
Tvbum  and  there  executed.  Richard  Saunders, 
who  had  probably  been  a  traitor,  or  had  divulged 
more  than  the  rest,  received  the  queen's  pardon. 
Making  the  most  of  what  had  happened,  the  queen 
accused  the  French  court  of  encouragbg  many 
traitorous  bands  of  her  subjects,— of  giving  an 
asylum  to  her  outlaws,  who  were  maintained  in 
France  with  annual  pensions,  contrary  to  treaty,— 
of  sending  over  to  the  Castle  of  Scarborough 
Stafford  and  others  in  French  ships,  provided  with 
armour,  munition,  and  money ;  and  on  the  7th  of 
June  she  made  a  formal  declaration  of  war, — ^per- 
haps the  first  declaration  of  the  kind  thoroughly 
impopular  with  the  nation.  Having  obtained  what 
he  wanted,  and  earnestly  recommended  the  instant 
raising  of  troops  to  act  as  auxiliaries  to  his  own 
army  on  the  northern  frontiers  of  France,  Philip 
took  his  departure  on  the  6th  of  July, — and, 
happily  for  England,  he  never  returned !  It  was 
difiicult — ^most  difficult — to  do  her  husband's 
bidding;  but,  with  great  exertions,  Mary  levied 
one  thousand  hone,  four  thousand  foot,  and  two 
thousand  pioneers,  and  sent  them  over  to  Flanders 
in  the  end  of  July,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  with  the  Lord  Robert  Dudley  for  his 
master  of  the  ordnancct 

Amidst  this  din  of  war  the  Lady  Anne  of  Cleves 
died  very  quietly  at  Chelsea.     She  left  a  good 

*  Though  Uie  meftiit  ofexectttion  were  deifeetive,  the  time  vai  vrll 
ehoMQ.  King  Philip  had  »mved  in  the  beginniDg  of  March :  SraP 
ford  came  over  at  the  end  of  the  same  monih ;  and  he  instantly  teot 
out  letten.  and  bills,  and  menifettoei,  printed  and  written,  afflnoinr 
the  queen  to  be  moat  unworthy,  and  that  the  king  had  brounkt  into 
this  realm  the  number  of  tweWe  thonMud  Spaniards,  and  that  ulo 
their  hands  were  to  be  delivered  twdve  of  the  stnmgcflt  holdi  ia  this 
realm.^5fov. 
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name  behind  her  among  the  people,  and  was  buried 
like  a  princeaa  royal  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
^  She  was,"  says  Holinshed,  ''  a  lady  of  right 
commendable  regard,  courteous,  gentle,  a  good 
housekeeper,  and  very  bountiful  to  her  servants." 
Haying  joined  the  bands  of  Flemings,  Germans, 
Italians,  Dalmatians,  lUyrians,  Croats,  and  others, 
that  formed  the  army  of  King  Philip,  the  English 
marched  with  this  mixed  host,  under  the  supreme 
command  of  Elizabeth's  rejected  suitor,  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  one  of  the  most  approved  captains  of 
those  times ;  and  they  soon  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  bravery  in  a  fierce  battle  under  the 
walls  of  St  Quintin,  wheie  many  of  the  chief 
nobility  of  France  were  either  slain  or  taken  pri- 
soners ;  and  such  a  consternation  was  spread  among 
the  French,  that  it  was  thought  by  many  that 
Philip  might  have  taken  Paris  had  he  marched 
immediately  upon  it.  But  Philip  was  always  wary 
and  cautious;  nor  does  he  appear  ever  to  have 
contemplated  the  doing  of  much  more  than  the 
forcing  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  to  come  out  of  Italy. 
He  sate  down  before  the  town  of  St.  Quintin,  which 
made  a  gallant  resistance  for  seventeen  days, 
during  wmch  the  French  had  time  to  fortify  Paris, 
and  to  call  up  troops  from  the  provinces.  But  an 
invading  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  was  so  for- 
midable that  they  were  obliged  even  to  recall  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  and,  as  PhiUp  had  calculated,  that 
general,  who  had  advanced  to  the  •frontiers  of 
Naples,  hurried  back  across  the  Alps.  To  pro- 
long the  campaign  in  an  easy  manner,  Philip 
ordered  the  Spaniards,  English,  Croats,  and  the 
rest,  to  lay  siege  to  Ham  and  Cattelet,  which 
places  they  took,  and  then,  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  they  retired  into  quarters  in  Flanders. 
When  the  news  of  the  great  victory  of  St.  Quin- 
tin reached  England,  which  gained  nothing  by 
it,  Mary  caused  processions  to  be  everywhere 
made,  and  Te  Deum  to  be  sung,  giving  aU  laud 
and  praise  to  Almighty  God;  "and  in  the  streets 
of  "every  citv  and  town  of  the  realm  were  made 
honfirea,  with  great  rejoicing :  which  sudden  glad- 
ness turned  very  shortly  wa  to  great  and  long 


In  fwXi  the  coming  of  Guise  out  of  Italy,  which 
was  so  profitable  to  Philip,  was  a  mortal  blow  to 
Mary ;  for  that  active  commander,  after  securing 
the  northern  frontiers,  resolved  to  sit  down  before 
Calais  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  vigorously,  and 
with  a  large  army,  commence  a  siege  which,  for 
ago,  had  been  deemed  utterly  hopeless.  Calids, 
which  the  English  considered  as  impregnable  and 
as  perfectly  secure  from  an  assault  during  the 
winter,  had  generally  its  garrison  reduced  at  that 
season;  but  in  the  present  year,  through  want 
of  money  and  the  efforts  made  to  serve  Plulip,  that 
reduction  had  amounted  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
force;  and  when  the  Lord-Deputy  Wentworth 
represented  the  danger  of  thus  depriving  the  place 
of  the  means  of  defence,  his  representations  were 
not  heeded.    In  the  month  of  November  two  skil- 

•  HoUnahed. 


fid  Italian  engineers,  Strozzi  and  Delbene,  recon- 
noitred the  town  and  all  the  forts  adjacent,  having 
gained  admittance  in  disguise.  When  Philip 
obtained  a  hint  of  the  intended  project  of  Guise» 
he  offered  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Calais  with 
a  body  of  Spanish  troops ;  but  the  English  council, 
with  a  jealousy  certainly  not  groundless,  declined 
this  offer.  But  at  the  same  time  they  were  unable 
to  make  any  ready  effort  themselves,  even  when 
warned  of  ih&  danger :  the  English  navy  had  been 
allowed  to  go  to  wrack  and  ruin  :*  to  victual  the  rem- 
nant of  it,  to  send  the  troops  to  Flanders,  the  queen 
had  seized  all  the  com  she  could  find  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  without  paying  for  it :  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  that  expedition  she  had  forced  the 
city  of  London  to  lend  or  give  her  sixty  thousand 
pounds  \  she  had  levied  before  the  legal  time  the 
second  year's  subsidy  voted  by  parliament ;  she 
had  issued  many  privy  seals  to  procure  loans  from 
people  of  property ;  she  had,  in  short,  exhausted 
her  means  for  her  husband,  and  at  the  moment  of 
crisis  she  appears  to  have  dreaded  calling  her  par- 
hament  together  to  ask  for  more  money.  And 
thus  were  ti^e  weak  garrison  and  the  English  citizens 
and  merchants  of  Calais  left  to  their  fate,  almost 
without  a  single  effort  being  made  for  their  relief. 
A.n.  1558. — On  New  Year's  Day  Guise  entered 
the  English  pale;  and,  sending  one  part  of  his 
army  along  the  downs  to  Risebank,  he,  with  the 
other,  and  an  unusually  heavy  train  of  artillery, 
marched  towards  Nieulay,  or  Newnham  Bridge, 
and,  attacking  in  force  an  outwork  at  the  village 
of  St.  Agatha,  at  the  head  of  the  causeway,  drove 
the  garrison  into  Newnham,  and  took  possession 
of  that  outwork.  The  English  Lord  Deputy  feel- 
ing that,  from  the  miserable  weakness  of  the  gar- 
rison, he  could  spare  no  assistance  for  the  defence 
of  the  other  outworks,  ordered  them  to  be  eva- 
cuated as  soon  as  they  should  be  attacked.  This 
was  done  at  Newnham  Bridge,  whence  the  cap- 
tain retired  with  his  soldiers  into  Calais,  and  that 
so  secretly,  that  the  French  kept  firing  at  the  fort 
when  there  was  not  a  man  in  it;  but  the  outwork 
of  Risebank  surrendered  with  its  garrison.  Thus, 
by  the  third  morning  of  the  siege,  the  Duke  of 
Guise  had  made  himself  master  of  two  most 
important  posts,  of  which  one  commanded  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour,  the  other  the  approach 
across  the  marshes  from  Flanders.  The  next  day, 
with  five  double  cannons,  and  three  culverins,  he 
battered  the  walls  near  to  the  Water-gate,  in  order 
to  make  the  English  believe  that  he  intended  to 
force  an  entrance  at  that  point,  and  cause  them 
"  to  have  the  less  regard  unto  the  defence  of  the 
castle,"  which  was  the  weakest  part  of  the  town, 
and  the  place  ''  where  the  French  were  ascertained 
by  their  espials  to  win  easy  entry;"  and  while 

*  The  whole  of  the  hUme  U  not  to  be  laid  to  Mary's  goTerament. 
The  navy  had  been  much  diininifhed  and  thiunefully  neglected 
daring  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  when  all  the  serranla  of  gorem- 
ment,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were  addicted  to  fo^Uage. 
But  sailors  are  snuerstitioas,  and  Mary's  reign  opened  with  a  bad 
omen.  -  The  Great  Harry.**  which  Holinshed  calls  •*  the  notablest 
•hip  of  EttgUod."  was  burnt  at  Woolwich  on  the  ^th  of  August*  1563^ 
through  the  carelessness  of  the  sailors.  She  it  said  to  have  been  of 
a  thousand  tOM  burthen. 
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the  garrison  lost  time  in  repairing  a  false  breach 
made  by  the  Water-gate,  Guise  suddenly  brought 
fifteen  double  cannons  to  bear  upon  the  caslde, 
which,  with  astounding  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  English  government,  had  been  suffered  to  fall 
into  such  decay  that  it  tottered  at  the  first  cannon 
shot,  and  a  wide  breach  was  made  in  it  before 
evening.  When  that  was  done,  Guise  detached 
one  body  to  occupy  the  quay,  and  another,  under 
Strozzi,  to  effect  a  lodgement  on  the  other  side  of 
the  harbour;  but  Strozzi  was  beaten  back  with 
loss.  About  eight  in  the  evening,  at  ebb  tide,  de 
Grammont  was  thrown  forward  with  some  three 
hundred  harquebusiers  to  reconnoitre  the  great 
breach  in  the  castle.  The  ditch  was  broad  and 
deep,  but  the  water  was  low,  having  been  partially 
drained  off,  and  the  French  had  brought  up  by  sea 
a  great  quantity  of  hurdles  and  other  materials  to 
facilitate  the  passage.  Upon  Grammont's  report 
that  the  breach  seemed  to  be  abandoned,  Guise 
threw  himself  into  the  ditch,  and  forded  it,  not 
finding  the  water  much  above  his  girdle :  his  men 
followed  in  great  haste — and  happy  men  were 
they  to  enter  the  rotten  old  castle  without  resist- 
ance. The  Lord  Wentworth,  as  the  best  thing 
that  could  be  done,  had  withdrawn  the  English 
soldiers,  had  made  a  train  with  certain  big  barrels 
of  gunpowder,  and  now  anticipated  the  pleasure  of 
blowing  the  castle  and  the  Frenchmen  into  the  air 
together.  But  this  train  was  badly  laid;  the 
French,  coming  up  out  of  the  ditch  with  their  clothes 
wringing  wet,  moistened  the  gunpowder,  and  saw 
the  attempt  to  destroy  them  fail.  After  passing 
the  night  in  the  castle.  Guise  sent  on  his  men  to 
the  assault  of  the  town,  which  he  fancied  would  be 
taken  with  equal  ease ;  but  the  marshal.  Sir  An- 
thony Agar,  with  a  small  body  of  brave  men, 
repulsed  the  French  and  drove  them  back  to  the 
castle.  Sir  Anthony  next  tried  to  drive  them 
from  that  position,  and  persevered  till  he  himself, 
his  son  and  heir,  and  some  fourscore  officers  and 
men  were  laid  low  in  front  of  the  castle-gate.  So 
miserably  weak  was  the  garrison,  that  this  small 
loss  of  men  was  decisive.  Having  in  vain  expected 
aid  from  Dover, — having  received  no  tidings,  nor 
so  much  as  a  sign, — the  Lord  Deputy  on  that  same 
night  demanded  a  parley.  The  French  acceded, 
but  would  grant  none  but  the  harshest  terms  of 
capitulation.  After  long  debating,  they  concluded 
in  this  sort : — **  First,  that  the  town,  with  all  the 
great  artillery,  victuals,  and  munitions,  should  be 
freely  yielded  to  the  French  king,  the  lives  of  the 
inhabitants  only  saved,  to  whom  safe  conduct 
should  be  granted  to  pass  where  they  listed; 
saving  the  Lord  Deputy,  with  fifty  such  other  as 
the  duke  should  appoint,  to  remain  prisoners,  and 
be  put  to  their  ransom.  The  next  morning  the 
Frenchmen  entered  and  possessed  the  town,  and 
forthwith  all  the  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
commanded  to  leave  their  houses,  and  to  go  to  cer- 
tain places  appointed  for  them  to  remain  in,  till 
order  might  be  taken  for  their  sending  away."* 
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**  The  places  thus  appointed  for  them  to  remain 
in,**  continues  Holinshed,  "  were  chiefly  four — ^thc 
two  churches  of  our  Lady  and  St.  Nicholas,  the 
Deputy's  house,  and  the  Staple — ^where  they  rested 
a  great  part  of  that  day  and  one  whole  night,  and 
the  next  day  till  three  of  the  clock  at  afternoon, 
without  either  meat  or  drink.  And  while  they 
were  thus  in  the  churches,  and  those  other  places, 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  in  the  name  of  the  French  king, 
in  their  hearing,  made  a  proclamation,  strictly 
charging  all  and  every  person  that  were  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  of  Calais,  having  about  them  any 
money,  plate,  or  jewels,  to  the  value  of  one  groat, 
to  bring  the  same  forthwith,  and  lay  it  down  upon 
the  high  altarS  of  the  said  churches,  upon  pain  of 
death,  bearing  them  in  hand  also,  that  they  should 
be  searched.  By  reason  of  which  proclamation 
there  was  made  a  great  and  sorrowful  offertory. 
And  while  they  were  at  this  offering  within  the 
churches,  the  Frenchmen  entered  into  their  houses, 
and  rifled  the  same,  where  was  found  inestimable 
riches  and  treasure,  especially  of  ordnance,  armour, 
and  other  munitions.  Thus  dealt  the  French  with 
the  English  in  lieu  and  recompense  of  the  like 
usage  to  the  French  when  the  forces  of  King  Philip 
prevailed  at  St.  Quintin  ;  where,  not  content  with 
the  honour  of  victory,  the  English,  in  sacking  the 
town,  sought  nothing  more  th^  the  satisfying  of 
their  greedy  vein  of  covetousnesa^  with  an  extreme 
neglect  of  all  moderation.  .  •  .  About  two  of 
the  clock  next  day  at  afternoon,  being  the  7th  of 
January,  a  great  number  of  the  meanest  sort  were 
suffered  to  pass  out  of  the  town  in  safety,  being 
guarded  through  the  army  with  a  number  of  Scot- 
tish light  horsemen,  who  used  the  English  very 
well  and  friendly ;  and  after  this,  every  day  for 
the  space  of  three  or  four  days  together,  mere  were 
sent  away  divers  companies  of  them  till  all  were 
avoided,  those  only  excepted  that  were  appointed 
to  be  reserved  for  prisoners,  as  the  Lord  Went- 
worth and  others.  There  were  in  the  town  of 
Calais  500  English  soldiers  ordinary,  and  no 
more :  and  of  the  townsmen  not  fully  200  fighting 
men  (a  small  garrison  for  the  defence  of  such  a 
town),  and  there  were  in  the  whole  number  of 
men,  women,  and  children  (as  they  were  accounted 
when  they  went  out  of  the  gate)  4200  persons." 

Thus  was  lost,  in  eight  days,  the  town  of  Calais, 
which  had  cost  Edwa^  IIL  an  obstinate  siege  of 
more  than  eleven  months,  and  which  the  English 
had  kept  through  all  the  varieties  of  their  fortune 
for  21 1  years.  When  it  was  too  late,  some  troops 
and  ships  were  collected  at  Dover  for  its  relief; 
"  but  such  terrible  tempests  then  arose  and  con- 
tinued without  abatement  for  four  or  five  days 
together,  that  the  like  had  not  been  seen  before  in 
remembrance  of  man ;  wherefore  some  said  that 
the  same  was  done  by  necromancy,  and  that  the 
devil  was  raised  up,  and  become  French;  the 
truth  whereof  is  known  to  God."*  Such  of  the 
queen's  ships  as  tried  the  passage  were  so  shaken 
and  torn  with  violence  of  weather,  that  they  were 
*  Gnflon. 
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forced  to  return  with  great  danger,  and  with  the 
loss  of  all  their  tackle  and  furniture.  If  this  tem- 
pestuous weather  had  not  chanced  it  was  thought 
that  they  might  have  attempted  to  recover  Calais, 
aod  to  give  some  succour  to  Guisnes  and  Ham. 

"  So  soon  as  this  Duke  of  Guise,  contrary  to  all 
apectation,  had  in  so  few  days  gained  this  strong 
town  of  Calais  (afore  thought  impregnahle),  and 
had  put  the  same  in  such  order  as  best  seemed  for 
luB  advantage,  proud  of  the  spoil,  and  pressing 
forward  upon  his  sudden  fortune,  without  giving 
long  time  to  the  residue  of  the  captains  of  the  forts 
there,  to  hreathe  upon  their  business,  the  13th  day 
of  the  said  month,  with  all  provision  requisite  for  a 
siege,  he  marched  with  his  army  from  Calais  unto 
the  town  and  fort  of  Guisnes,  five  miles  distant 
from  thence.'**  Though  miserably  fortified,  the 
castle  of  Guisnes  was  most  gallantly  defended  by 
I^rd  Grey  de  Wilton,  who  had  obtained  some  four 
hundred  Spanish  and  Burgundian  soldiers  from 
the  anny  of  King  Philip ;  but  in  a  few  days  the 
^Hb  were  completely  shattered;  the  Spanish 
auxiliaries  were  killed  almost  to  a  man,  and  the 
garriion  forced  their  officers  to  capitulate.  Nothing 
^w  remained  unconquered  within  the  English 
pale  except  the  httle  castle  of  Ham,  which  was 
•0  completely  surrounded  with  marshes  that  the 
French  would  have  found  great  difficulty  in  bring- 
%  ap  theur  heavy  ordnance.  But  Lord  Edward 
l^dley,  the  captain  who  commanded  there,  aban- 
^ed  the  place  without  regard  to  the  l^onour  of 
^rmg,  the  night  after  the  surrender  of  Guisnes, 
^  fled  with  his  small  garrison  into  Flanders. 

*  Now  teemed  every  day  a  year  to  the  French 

*  Gfafton. 


king,  until  he  personally  had  visited  Calais  and 
his  new  conquered  country :  wherefore,  about  the 
end  of  January  aforesaid,  he  took  his  voyage  thi- 
ther, accompanied  with  no  small  number  of  his 
nobility."*  The  grief  of  the  English  court,  and 
the  vexation  of  the  people,  were  as  great  as  the  joy 
and  triumph  of  the  French.  Yet,  except  as  a 
humiliation  to  military  fame,  and  as  a  blow  to 
national  pride,  the  loss  was  not  so  serious.  Calais, 
indeed,  had  been  reckoned  as  *'  one  of  the  eyes  of 
England,"  but  it  was  an  eye  constantly  in  pain 
and  peril,  costing  immense  sums  for  its  care  and 
cure ;  and  it  was  soon  seen  that  England  could 
see  very  well  without  it.  Its  importance  as  a 
mart  was,  indeed,  wholly  fictitious;  and  it  was 
always  a  temptation  to  continental  wars  and  inva- 
sions, by  offering  an  easy  entrance  into  France. 
If  he  had  not  been  opposed  by  a  public  prejudice 
and  the  temper  of  Henry  VIII.,  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
it  is  said,  would  have  sold  Calais  to  its  rightful 
owners — glad  to  have  his  country  rid  of  it  in  any 
way  that  did  not  imply  weakness  or  dishonour. f 
In  very  brief  time,  when  better  days  came  with 
Elizabeth,  it  was  seen  that  English  ships  and  Eng- 
lish sailors  were  quite  capable  of  guarding  those 
narrow  seas,  without  our  having  to  support,  at  an 
enormous  expense,  a  fortress  on  the  opposite 
shores.  Of  course  the  weight  of  these  reasons  was 
not  felt  at  the  time — nor,  indeed,  till  long  after. 
The  people  murmured  and  lamented,  and  the  go- 
vernment was  disgraced  and  depressed  in  the  ex- 
treme by  this  result  of  a  war  which  they  had 
engaged  in  without  justice  or  reason.  At  the  same 
time  the  Scots,  acting  on  the  usual  impulse  from 
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France,  began  to  atir  upon  the  borders.  After  the 
peace,  which  we  have  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
reign,  the  Queen-dowager  Mary  of  Guise  made  a 
journey  to  France,  carrying  with  her  many  of  the 
principal  Scottish  nobility.  She  visited  her 
daughter  Mary  and  her  relations,  and  arranged  a 
grand  political  plan,  by  which,  on  her  return, 
though  not  without  difficulty,  the  Earl  of  Arran 
was  induced  to  resign  the  whole  government  of 
the  kingdom  into  her  hands.*  On  the  12th  of 
April,  1554,  she  assumed  the  name  of  Regent. 
In  this  capacity  she  acted  chiefly  under  the 
guidance  of  d'Oisel,  a  Frenchman  of  great  ability. 
Her  government,  upon  the  whole,  was  judicious  and 
beneficial  to  Scotland;  it  would  have  been  more 
so  had  the  Regent  not  been  obliged  to  make  sacrifices 
to  the  politics,  religion,  and  interests  of  her  family 
and  friends  in  France.  When  Mary  declared  war 
in  the  preceding  year,  the  French  court  required 
the  Queen-Regent  of  Scotland  to  make  a  diversion 
in  their  favour.  She  summoned  a  convention  at 
Newbottle,  and  requested  the  states  to  concur  in  a 
declaration  of  hostilities  against  England ;  but  the 
Scottish  nobles,  in  part  from  a  jealousy  of  the 
French,  in  part  from  their  conviction  that  the  war 
would  be  unprofitable,  refused  their  assent.  Upon 
thisj  having  recourse  to  stratagem,  she  ordered 
d'Oisel  to  begin  some  fortifications  at  Eyemouth. 
As  this  was  upon  ground  mentioned  in  the  last 
treaty  with  Edward,  part  of  the  garrison  of  Ber- 
wick made  an  inroad  to  prevent  the  erection  of  the 
works.  This  proceeding,  as  she  had  calculated, 
exasperated  the  Scottish  people,  who  anon  reta- 
liated in  their  own  fashion  by  making  forays  into 
England,  without  waiting  or  caring  for  any  decla- 
ration or  orders  from  the  government.  But  when 
D'Oisel,  in  person,  undertook  the  siege  of  the 
castle  of  Wark,  the  council  prevented  him,  and, 
not  only  recalled  him,  but  gave  him  a  sharp  re- 
buke. 

"  After  the  French  king's  departure  firom  Calais 
ne  made  great  haste  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
marriage  before  moved  between  Francis  his  eldest 
son,  called  the  Dauphin,  and  Mary  Stuart,  daughter 
and  sole  heir  of  James  V.,  late  King  of  Scotland."t 
The  great  political  importance  of  this  match  will  be 
developed  in  the  following  reign.  For  the  present 
it  will  suffice  to  state  that  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
in  the  sixteenth  year  of  her  age,  was  united  to  a 
sickly,  silly  boy,  a  few  months  younger  than  herself, 
and  that  the  memorable  marriage  was  solemnised 
in  the  city  of  Paris  on  the  24th  day  of  April  (1558) 
"  with  most  magnificent  pomp  ana  triumph, 
being  honoured  with  the  presence  of  the  most  part 
of  the  princes,  prelates,  lords,  and  barons  of  both 

*  Arran  had  been  gratifled  with  French  pensions,  with  the  high- 
sounding  title  of  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  and  with  a  pubUe  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  right  as  next  heir  laftet  the  young  Mary)  to  the 
Seottiiih  throne.  This  paltry  man  had  also  thotigbt  It  expedient  to 
bargain  that  no  severe  Investigation  of  his  management  of  affairs, 
and  of  the  public  purse,  while  Regent,  should  be  made  by  his  suc- 
**?,***fu\°  ^^  regency.  Arran's  brother,  the  primate  erf  Scotland, 
called  him  a  fool  for  thus  resigning  the  goremment  "  when  nothins 
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the  realms,  as  if  it  were  for  a  confirmation  of  this 
new  alliance."*  Before  this  great  event,  but  at  a 
time  when  it  was  known  it  would  take  place,  and 
when  the  nation  was  smarting  with  the  pang  of 
the  recent  loss  and  disgrace  at  Calais,  Queen  Mary 
summoned  a  parliament  that  she  might  implore  for 
more  money.  This  parliament  met,  and  the  mem- 
bers being  evidently  excited  by  a  passionate  desire 
to  recover  Calais,  or  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the 
national  arms  by  giving  some  notable  defeat  to  the 
French,  without  making  any  reflections  on  the 
arbitrary  methods  recently  resorted  to  by  the 
queen  for  the  raising  of  money,  they  proceeded  to 
vote  her  a  fifteenth,  a  subsidy  of  4«.  in  the  pound 
on  land,  and  2s,  8d.  on  goods,  to  be  paid  in  four 
years,  by  equal  instalments.  From  this  liberal 
parliament  the  queen  turned  to  the  clergy,  who 
readily  granted  her  8x.  in  the  pound,  to  be  paid  in 
the  like  manner  in  four  years.  There  was,  how- 
ever, some  opposition  in  the  Commons  to  the 
passing  of  an  act  confirming  all  the  sales  and  grants 
of  crown  lands  which  the  queen  had  made,  or 
which  she  might  make,  for  seven  years  to  come. 
But  the  bill  was  passed,  and  one  Copley,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lower  House,  was  put  under  arrest  for 
his  opposition  to  it.  With  the  money  thus  raised 
Mary,  '^  who  was  a  princess  of  heart  and  courage 
more  than  commonly  is  in  woman-kind,  thought 
herself  so  much  touched  in  honour  by  the  loss  of 
her  said  town  and  possessions  on  that  side  the  sea, 
as  she  counted  her  life  irksome  until  the  saipe 
were  either  recovered  again  or  the  loss  redubbedt 
with  some  like  victory  against  the  French  else- 
where."t  She  therefore  hired  a  number  of  ships, 
and  dispatched  a  fleet  of  upwards  of  a  hundred 
sail  of  all  sizes,  but  chiefly  small,  under  the  High 
Admiral,  Edward  Lord  Clinton,  who  was  ordered  to 
join  King  Philip's  squadron,  and  while  the  French 
king  should  be  engaged  in  the  field  with  the 
Spanish  army  and  their  auxiliaries,  to  lay  waste 
his  coast  and  surprise  some  of  his  towns :  Brest  in 
particular,  *^  as  well  because  of  its  convenient 
situation  for  receiving  succours  and  supplies  from 
England  as  because  it  was  known  not  to  be  well 
garrisoned,  was  thought  the  best  mark  to  be  shot 
at  for  the  time."  "  It  is  verily  believed,"  says  the 
chronicler,  "  that  if  the  admirals  of  England  and 
Flanders  had  been  present  there  with  their  navies 
as  the  said  other  few  ships  of  England  were,  and 
upon  this  sudden  had  attempted  Calais  with  the 
aid  of  the  Count  of  Egmont,  having  his  power 
present,  the  town  of  Calais  might  have  been  re- 
covered again  with  as  little  difficulty,  and  haply  in 
as  short  a  time,  as  it  was  before  gained  by  the 
Duke  of  Guise.  But  the  said  admiral,  as  it  ap- 
pears, knew  nothing  thereof.  "§  But  in  other 
respects  the  expedition  was  badly  managed :  in- 
stead of  making  at  once  for  Brest,  Clinton  and 
the  Flemish  admiral  lay  to  near  the  little  town  of 
Conquet,  where  one  morning  at  break  of  day  they 

•  Grafton. 
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floonded  dieir  trompets,  **  as  the  manner  was," 
and,  **  with  a  thundering  peal  of  great  guns," 
awoke  the  poor  inhabitants.  They  landed  with 
little  or  no  opposition,  and,  mastering  the  town, 
^  put  it  to  the  sackage,  with  a  great  abbey  and 
many  pretty  towns  and  villages  thereabouts,  where 
our  men  found  great  store  of  pillage  and  good 
booties.'**  After  this  inglorious  exploit  they 
marched  some  way  up  the  country,  burning  more 
Tillages  and  houses;  and  then  the  English  re- 
treated to  the  sea-sidCy  where  their  ships  lay  ready 
to  receive  them ;  but  their  allies,  the  Flemings, 
being  more  covetous  of  spoil,  or  less  cautious, 
pissed  farther  into  the  interior,  and  being  en- 
countered by  the  power  of  the  country,  lost  four  or 
five  hundred  men  before  they  could  regain  their 
(hips.  Notwithstanding  Clinton's  having  with 
him  a  considerable  land  force  under  the  command 
of  the  Earls  of  Huntingdon  and  Rutland  he  was 
alarmed  at  the  reports  of  the  forces  collecting  or 
collected  in  Bretagne,  under  the  Duke  of  Estampes, 
and  thought  it  best  not  to  attempt  any  assault 
against  the  town  of  Brest,  or  to  make  longer  stay 
thereabouts.  *'  But  yet,  in  hope  to  do  some  further 
exploit  elsewhere,  they  (the  English  and  Flemings), 
lay  hovering  on  the  coast  awhile  to  understand 
the  demeanour  of  the  Bretons;  but  by  this  time 
there  was  such  number  of  people  raised  in  all 
those  parts  for  defence  of  the  same  coasts  that  the 
admirals  afterward  attempting  in  divers  places  to 
land  their  men,  and  finding  everywhere  more  ap- 
pearance of  loss  than  of  gain,  returned  home  with- 
out achieving  any  further  enterprise."t  A  small 
squadron  of  ten  English  ships  performed  more 
honourable  service.  The  Marshal  de  Termes, 
governor  of  Calais,  had  made  an  irruption  into 
Flanders  with  an  army  of  nine  thousand  foot  and 
fifteen  hundred  horse,  among  whom  were  three 
hundred  Scots  serving  as  light-horsemen.  He 
easily  forced  a  passage  across  the  river  Aar,  or 
Aire,  to  Dunkirk,  burned  that  town  to  the  ground, 
and  scoured  and  desolated  the  whole  country,  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  parts  of  Flanders,  almost  as  far  as 
Newport ;  but  there  he  was  suddenly  checked  by 
Count  Egmont  and  forced  to  retreat.  Apparently 
through  the  superior  marching  of  the  Spanish 
infantry,  Egmont  got  to  Gravelines  before  de 
Termes,  and  threw  a  part  of  his  army  between  the 
French  and  the  town  of  Calais,  their  only  sure 
place  of  retreat.  A  general  battle  was  thus  in- 
evitable, and  to  fight  it  the  French  general  chose 
his  ground  very  skilfully  on  the  sea-coast,  near  to 
Gravelines.  He  fortified  his  left  wing  and  brought 
his  right  flank  to  the  bank  of  the  river  Aar,  close 
to  its  mouth.  When  the  Spaniards  began  can- 
nonading, the  ten  English  ships  which  happened 
to  be  on  that  part  of  the  coast,  attracted  by  tlie 
found  of  battle,  sailed  up  the  river,  opened  a 
tremendous  fire  upon  the  right  flank  of  the  French, 
and  contributed  materially  to  one  of  the  most 
decisive  victories  gained  during  these  wars.  The 
Maishal  de  Termes,  Yillebon,   and  many  other 
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distinguished  Frenchmen  were  taken  prisoners. 
Not  a  few  of  the  men  ran  into  the  sea  and  perished 
there :  the  English  sailors  saved  about  two  hundred 
of  these  from  drowhing  and  carried  them  to  Eng- 
land as  living  witnesses  of  their  memorable  defeat 
Fifteen  hundred  of  the  French  perished  on  the 
field  of  battle,  but  a  far  greater  number  fell  by  the 
hands  of  the  Flemish  peasantry,  who,  enraged  at 
the  cruelty  and  the  devastations  they  had  com- 
mitted, had  followed  the  army  of  Egmont  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  revenge.  Only  a  few  half- 
naked  fugitives  escaped  both  death  and  captivity, 
'*  but  especially  the  bands  of  Calais  went  to  wrack^ 
80  as  very  few  returned  there  to  bring  tidings, 
which  gave  such  a  terror  to  the  soldiers  remaining 
at  Calais  that  it  is  verily  believed  the  place  might 
easily  have  been  retaken."* 

But  a  greater  piece  of  good  fortune  for  England 
was  approaching  than  would  have  been  the  recap- 
ture of  Calais  and  fifty  such  victories  as  that  of 
Gravelines.  About  the  beginning  of  September 
the  queen  fell  sick  of  a  prevalent  disorder,  vaguely 
called  a  cold  and  hot  burning  fever,  which  appears 
to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  bad  sort  of  ague. 
This  "  sickness  was  very  common  •  that  year 
through  all  the  realm,  and  consumed  a  marvellous 
number,  as  well  noblemen,  as  bishops,  judges, 
knights,  gentlemen,  and  rich  farmers;  but,  most 
of  all,  the  clergy  and  other  ancient  and  grave 
per8ons."t  Other  chroniclers  tell  us  that  the  dis- 
ease— whatever  it  was — was  fatal  only  to  persons 
in  advanced  life :  but  Mary  had  long  been  pre- 
maturely old,  and  when  she  was  attacked,  her 
heart  was  bruised  and  broken.  She  removed  from 
her  favourite  residence  of  Hampton  Court  to  West- 
minster, where  she  lay  "languishing  of  a  long 
sickness  until  the  17th  of  November,  when,  between 
the  hours  of  five  and  six  in  the  morning,  she  ended 
her  life  in  this  world  at  her  house  at  St.  James's," 
having  reigned  five  years,  four  months,  and  eleven 
days,  and  lived  a  wretched  life  of  forty-three  years 
and  nine  months.  J  *'  As  touching  the  manner  of 
her  death,  some  say  that  she  died  of  a  tympany  : 
some,  by  her  much  sighing  before  her  death,  sup- 
posed she  died  of  thought  and  sorrow.  Her  coun- 
cil, seeing  her  sighing,  and  desiring  to  know  the 
cause,  to  the  end  they  might  minister  the  more 
ready  consolation  unto  her,  feared,  as  they  said,  that 
she  took  some  thought  for  the  king's  majesty, 
her  husband,  which  was  gone  from  her.  To  whom 
answering  again,  Indeed  (said  she),  that  may 
be  one  cause,  but  that  is  not  the  greatest  wound 

*  Holinthe«l.^6rafloii.  i  Grafton, 

t  Godwin.  According  tu  the  yery  Catholic  Bishop  of  Winchester 
(John  AVhitc),  who  prrached  her  funeral  iennou,sh«  made  a  bleterd 
end;  and  f^om  the  perfect  eoufcience  in  which  she  had  acted,  and 
from  the  inward  conviction  she  felt  of  harinv  done  God  service,  ws 
have  no  doubt  that  she  looked  u\wn  do»th  %rithout  terror.  As  she 
was  espiring  she  ordered  mass  tu  be  said  in  her  chamber:  and  her 
soul  took  its  flight  at  the  elevation  of  the  host:  or,  in  the  words  of  the 
bishop  wlio  was  present.  "*  at  the  levation  of  the  sacrament  the 
streoKth  of  her  body  and  use  of  her  tvntrue  being  taken  away,  vat 
nevrrtlieless  she,  at  the  instant,  lifted  up  her  ryes— miaf'smM  muthot, 
devoti  cordis ;  and  in  the  benediction  of  ihe  church  vhe  bowed  down 
her  he.td.  and  withal  yielded  a  mild  and  glorious  spirit  into  the  liaodi 
of  her  Maker.**— Extract  from  MS.  Funeral  Sermon  as  given  by  Sir 
Praderick  Madden,  in  Intiuductory  Menoir  to  **  Privy  Purse  Ex- 
penses of  the  Piinoess  Mary,'*  fte. 
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that  pieroeth  mme  oppressed  mind;  but  what 
that  was  she  would  not  express  to  them.  Albeit 
afterward  she  opened  the  matter  more  plainly  to 
Mistress  Rise  and  Mistress  Olarentius  (if  it  be 
true  that  they  told  me,  which  heard  it  of  Mistress 
Rise  herself),  who  then,  being  most  ^miliar  with 
her,  and  most  bold  about  her,  told  her  that  they 
feared  that  she  took  thought  for  King  Philip's  de« 
parting  from  her.  Not  that  only  (said  she),  but 
when  I  am  dead  and  opened  you  shall  find  Calais 
lying  in  my  heart.*'* 

Within  twenty-two  hours  of  the  queen's  death 
her  friend  and  kinsman  Reginald  Pole,  Cardinal 
Legate,  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  expired  at 
Lambeth  ;t  his  death  being  a  much  surer  injury-— 
— a  more  fatal  blow  to  the  Catholic  church  in 
England — than  that  of  Mary,  whose  fierce  bigotry 
advanced,  perhaps,  more  than  anything  the  cause 
of  the  reformation.  ^  Many,"  says  Mr.  Hallam, 
*'  are  said  to  have  become  Protestants  under  Mary, 
who,  at  her  coming  to  the  throne,  had  retained  the 
contrary  persuasion:  and  the  strongest  proof  of 
this  may  be  drawn  from  the  acquiescence  of  the 
great  body  of  the  kingdom  in  the  re-establishing  of 
Protestantism  by  Elizabeth,  when  compared  with 
the  seditions  and  discontent  on  that  accowit  under 

Edward."t 

It  has  been  the  fashion  with  Protestant  writers 
not  to  allow  this  unhappy  woman  a  single  virtue ; 
and  yet,  in  truth,  Mary  had  many  good  and  ge- 
nerous qualities.  She  was  generally  sincere  and 
high-minded,  and  shrunk  from  that  trickery  and 
treachery  in  state  matters  which  her  more  for- 
tunate sister  Elizabeth  adopted  without  hesitation 
as  a  general  rule  of  conduct.  Notwithstanding 
her  sad  experience  of  the  world,  and  the  depressing 
influences  of  ill-health,  she  was  capable  of  warm 
and  lasting  friendships :  as  a  mistress  she  was  not 
only  libercd,  but  kind  and  attentive,  even  towards 
the  meanest  servant  of  her  household;  she  was 
charitable  to  the  poor,  and  most  considerate  for  the 
afflicted ;  she  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  founda- 
tion of  an  establishment,  like  Chelsea  Hospital, 
for  the  reception  of  invalid  soldiers,  and  in  her 
will  she  appropriated  certain  funds  to  this  national 
object.!     Like  all  the  rest  of  her  testamentary 

•  Holiiubrd. 
'  t  Soma   r.atholk  wiitsn— among  whom   If  Otoriiit— hare  not 
hetltatad  to  wy.  or  to  hint  n  fOBirfeion.  that  both  Mary  and  tho 
cardiaiU  wert  poisoned  by  the  PTotesUnt  party  1 
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f  See  her  will  as  pablished  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  PHvy  Av«« 
Sspensea  of  tMt  Prhuxu  Mary,  ffe.  For  this  "  said  house  or  hos. 
vital**  to  be  erected  "  within  or  nigh  the  subarbe  of  the  eity  of 
London.'*  for  the  "  relief  and  help  of  poor  and  old  eoldiers.  and 
notably  sarh  as  have  been  or  shall  be  hurt  or  m^med  hi  the  «  ars  and 
aervioe  of  this  realm,"  she  allotted  400  marks  per  annum— a  small 
sum  compared  to  what  she  left  to  monks  and  nuns— 4o  her  ftvonrite 
ministers  and  personal  attendants.  Nearly  every  part  of  the  will  is 
exceedingly  curious  and  interesting.  Mary  named  her  husband 
principal  executor,  and  bequeathed  hhn  a  diamond  sent  to  her  by  his 
Ather  the  Kmperor  Charles*  with  other  rich  Jewels  presented  to  her 
at  varions  times  by  Philip  himself.  To  the  most  reverend  Fatlier 
in  God,  and  her  right  entirely-beloTed  couslo  Cardinal  Pole,  who  was 
also  namvd  an  executor,  she  left  lOOO^  She  left  600f.  a-vear  to  the 
monks  of  the  Savoy,  charging  them  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  her  grand- 
ikthcr.  Henry  VII.,  for  her  own  soul,  and  for  the  soul  of  her  most 
dear  lord  and  husband,  when  God  should  call  him  out  of  this  iran- 
aitorv  lifo,  for  the  soul  of  the  qoaen  h«r  mother,  and  for  the  sonls  of 
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bequests,  this  was  utterly  neglected  by  her  suc- 
cessor, notwithstanding  the  dying  queen's  earnest 
entreaties  that  she  would  suffer  the  intention  of  her 
will  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

Nor  was  Mary  deficient  in  acquirements  and 
accomplishments.  As  well  as  her  junior  half- 
sister  she  had  received  what  may  be  called  a 
learned  education;  she  had  some  acquaintance 
with  Greek,  and  not  only  read  but  dso  wrote 
Latin,  and  her  letters  in  that  language  were  pmsed 
by  Erasmus.  "  Whatever  she  mav  lose  in  regard 
to  beauty  of  petsoo,"  says  |Michele  the  Venetian, 
''is,  without  flattery,  compensated  for  by  the 
beauties  of  her  mind,  because,  besides  a  natursl 
quickness  and  a  capacity  to  acquire  anything  in 
common  with  others  beyond  ner  sex,  she  is 
mistress  of  five  languages  (a  thing  which  seems 
marvellous  in  a  woman),  and  not  merely  under* 
stands  them  but  speaks  four  of  them  fluently. 
These  are,  besides  her  maternal  and  natural  Eng- 
lish, the  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian ;  but 
in  the  last  she  does  not  venture  to  speak,  although 
she  understands  it.  In  Latin  she  would  astound 
any  one  with  the  answers  she  gives  and  the  con- 
versations she  holds  in  it"  By  the  composition 
of  three  short  devotional  pieces  and  an  unfinished 
paraphrase  of  the  gospel  of  St  John,  Mary  is 
entitled  to  a  place  in  the  list  of  royal  authors. 
Among  her  accomplishments  are  enumerated  em- 
broidering, dancing,  and  music.  She  played  on 
three  instruments, — the  virgiiials,  regals,  and  lute. 
In  the  letter  of  maternal  advice  sent  to  her  by 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  when  mother  and  daughter 
were  brutally  scjparated  and  kept  asunder,  she 
was  desired  sometimes  to  use  her  virginals  or  lute, 
*'  if  she  had  any;''*  and  it  appears  certain  that 
she  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  an  able 
performer,  though  when  she  came  to  the  crown 
she  neglected  the  practice.t 

In  most  matters  her  taste  was  more  delicate  and 
better  than  that  of  Elizabeth,  and  though  she  had 
less  personal  dignity,  and  cared  not  *'  to  go  slowly 
and  to  march  with  leisure  and  with  a  certain 
grandytie  "  as  her  half-sister  always  did  when  in 
public,  she  never  gave  way  to  violent  |;esticulation 
and  the  swearing  of  gross  oaths,  which  her  suc- 
cessor was  almost  as  much  addicted  to  as  her 
father  Henry.  But  as  a  queen  all  these  qualities 
and  accomplishments  (abilities  of  a  high  onier  she 
had  none)  were  of  the  slightest  value,  and  their 

rest,  is  touching:-*'  And  further  I  wiU  that  the  bodv  of  the  viitooos 
Isdy  and  my  most  dear  and  well-beloTed  mother  of  happy  roemonr, 
Queen  CatheriM,  which  lieth  no«r  bnrM  at  Peterhoioogh.  shsli. 
within  as  short  time  es  oooteniently  may  after  my  burisl,  bs 
removed,  brought,  and  laid  near  the  place  of  my  sepnlcnrs,  fai  whieb 
place  I  wiU  my  egecutors  to  cause  to  be  made  hoooorabla  tombs  or 
mooumenU  for  a  dec^ot  memory  of  us.**  UofortunaUly  the  onginsl 
will  has  not  been  found,  though  4t  appears  to  haTO  eiisfed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  oentury,  when  the  Revetend  Oeucge  Harbin, 
chaplain  to  Lord  Weymouth,  made  a  copy  of  it,  which  is  not  quite 
complete,  nor,  apparently,  altoirether  accurate  in  what  it  gi^rM-  The 
Hsrleian  MR.  in  the  British  Husenm  nsed  by  Sir  Frederick  Msdden 
is  onW  a  copy  of  Mr.  Harbin's  copy. 

*  aurnet. 

t  The  Venetian  ambassador  praises  her  great  sklU  In  playing  oo 
the  lute.  **  so  that,  when  she  attended  to  It.  for  now  she  pays  little 
atteiition  to  those  things,  slw  astonished  goodjgiofoesosi  both  by  her 
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rapidity  of  hand  and  her  style  of  playing?*    TheltaUan  wm 
to  he  a  good  judge  of  made,  but  It  shooM  appear  that  As  bed 
boon  in  the  habit  of  heniing  theqneon  play  with  his  « 
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inngnificance  ]$  pbow Q  in  the  fppordg  of  her  miser- 
able reigDf  H^l  the  botuiiUim  triumph  oyer  all  of 
her  maater-psMioii.^ 


BUIABST9« 

'  A.D.  1558* — M  the  time  of  Mary's  demiae  the  par* 
lliraent  waa  sitting.  Her  death  was  concealed  from 
the  public  fbr  some  hours ;  but,  before  noon,  Henth, 
Aicbbishop  of  York,  who  had  been  lord  chancellor 
unoe  Qardlner^a  decease,  went  down  to  the  House 
sf  Lords,  and  aent  immediately  to  the  speaker  of  the 
Commons,  desiring  him,  with  the  knights  and  bur- 
genes,  to  repair  without  delay  to  the  Upper  House, 
m  order  to  |i?e  their  assent  in  k  case  of  great  im- 
portance. Heath  then  announced  in  due  mrm  that 
God  bad  called  to  his  mercy  the  late  sovereign 
Wy  Queen  Mair, — a  heavy  and  grievous  woe,  but 
relieved  by  the  blessing  God  had  left  them  in  a 
tnie,  loyal,  and  right  inheritress  to  the  crown, — the 
Lady  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  to  the  late  sove- 
reign lord  of  noble  memory.  King  Henry  VI 1 1., 
and  sister  unto  the  said  late  queen.  Not  a  chal- 
lenge was  raised  to  her  title:  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
vat  acknowledged  in  both  Houses,  which  resounded 
vitk  the  shouU  of  **  God  save  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
loDg  and  happy  may  she  reign  V*  and  in  the  course 
of  the  day  she  waa  proclaimed  firat  before  the  door 
of  Westminster  Hall,  and  after  at  Cheapside  Cross, 
unidst  lively  demonstrations  of  popular  joy.  The 
hells  of  all  the  churches  were  set  ringii\gj  tables 
were  spread  in  the  streets,  •'where  waa  plentiful 
tttmg,  drinking,  and  making  merry;''  and  at 
lught  bonfires  were  lit  in  all  directions,  and  the 

*  *  pr.Uopid's  dcfance  of  Qiuni  Uuj  viU  aot  sUnd  for  •  no- 

t  the  nasiiiatioB  of  aa  imparttt]  «yt.    H«  vould  make  If  mt 

m  Ml  amlj  as  the  beat  of  #omea  bul  at  a  food  tovrretjto.    Sir 

^  Madden,  to  whoee  reeearehct  ve  haze  b(Beii  indebtisd.  baa 

le  best  prooft  of  Naxr's  poseaisipg  eooie  amiable  quaUtiei, 

)  bot  bigots  on  the  other  tide  will  attempt  to  deny;  but  in 

>  prajudket  he  seeme  to  contract  others,  ani 


SZlj 


which  II 


^M  la  lota  vith  his  sabject.  Ha  carries  moal  of  his  argomeuts 
^hr.ialytiiK  oeeasioaaUy  on  the  most  doubtfnl  kiad  of  evidence, 
P*Uf  w  latcrpralatioB  at  other  times  to  words  and  things  which 
J«[?  vOl  8caitel7  bear,  and  now  aod  then  drawing  conclusions 
««Uy  cootrary  to  what  the  preplaes  woqld  justiiy.    Wa  would 


Si  u?  •tffrS""***  tmlantines  to  be  drawn  in  her  household,  an^ 
SiH-i.'  «:*""»  w«««ed  on  a  nme  at  bowU.  But  the  aocnsar 
V,2S'.i.?^?^  •**'^  UudgivBs,  fVom  the  plain  spoken 
Hjor  Mbtity.  had  BBffsred  the  moat  disuesiinf  of  all  Umnle  die. 

^  "Bpai.    Bnt  thOf^h  Si*  VwmAmti^lt  VmAJTm^  .TT.  1...^  V 


known 
quesUoa 


described  her  to 


ilddMrtsl, 


'^^^^j;: 


ivamadolCaiy  , 

In  the  mfnntiB  of  tbo  '•  Prhry  Purse  fispenaes"  and 
I  of  eonrt  holidays,  Sir  rrederick  M&den  fcneU 
tics  thai  bland  ia  all  parU  of  tha  kiagiua 


skies  were  reddened  by  flames  which  had  not  con* 
sumed  human  yiotims.*  Elizabeth  was  at  Hatfield 
when  she  received  the  news  of  her  easy  accession. 
She  fell  upon  her  knees,  exclaiming,  in  Liattn,  "  It 
is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our 
eyea."t  On  the  following  day  aeveral  noblemen 
of  the  late  queen's  council  repaired  to  her :  she 
gave  them  a  kind  reception,  but  presently  showed 
her  decided  preference  for  Sir  William  Cecil, — the 
aatute,  the  most  politic  Cecil, — ^whom  she  instantly 
appointed  principal  secretary  of  state.  On  the  23rd 
of  November  the  queen  removed  from  Hatfield  with 
9  joyous  escort  of  more  than  a  thousand  persons. 
At  Highgate  she  waa  met  by  the  biahops,  who, 
kneeling,  acknowledged  their  allegiance :  ahe 
received  them  very  graciously,  giving  to  every  one 
of  them  her  hand  to  kiss  with  the  exception  of 
Bishop  Bonner,  ''whom  she  omitted  for  sundry 
severities  in  the  time  of  his  authoritv,"}  At  the 
foot  of  Highgate  IfiU  *be  waa  very  dutifully  and 
honourably  met  by  the  lord  mayor  and  whole 
estate  of  London,  and  so  conducted  to  the  Charter 
House,  then  occupied  as  a  town  residence  by  her 
friend  Lord  North.  On  the  afternoon  of  Monday, 
the  28th,  she  entered  into  the  city  at  Cripplegate, 
"and  rode  in  state  along  by  Uie  Wall  to  the 
Tower :"  here  she  remained  till  Monday,  the  5th 
of  December,  when  she  removed  by  water  to  So- 
merset House.  The  ambiguity  of  her  conduct 
with  regard  to  religion  had  been  well  studied ;  and 
it  appears  quite  certain  that  her  compliances  in  the 
former  reign  had  deceived  many  into  a  notion  that 
she  was  really  the  good  Catholic  she  profeaaed 
herself  to  be ;  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  undentand 
the  unanimity  of  the  Lorda,  for  the  majority  of  the 
Upper  House  were  Catholics,  and  both  the  bishopa 
and  the  lay  peers  would  have  been  disposed  to 
resist  her  claim  if  they  had  expected  that  she 
would  venture  to  disturb  the  established  order  of 
things.  The  miatake  waa  confirmed  by  her  retain- 
ing in  h&  privy  council  no  fewer  than  thirteen 
known  tand  sincere  Catholics  who  had  been  mem- 
bers of  that  of  her  sister,  and  the  seven  new  coun- 
sellora  she  appointed,  though  probably  known  to 
herself  to  be  zealous  Protestants,  did  not  bear  that 
character  with  the  rest  of  the  world ;  for  one  and 
all  of  them,  like  b(sr  favourite  minister  Cecil,  had 
shrunk  under  the  fiery  bigotry  of  Mary,  and  had 
conformed  to  the  Soman  church.  Even  decency 
demanded  aome  little  time,  but  policy  required 
more ;  and  we  feel  convinced  that  if  it  had  not 
been  established  beyond  the  reach  of  a  doubt  that 
the  Catholics  had  lo«t  ground  immensely,  and  were 
m  longer  the  majority  of  the  nation,  Elizabeth, 
who  waa  never  in  her  heart  a  thorough  Proteatant — 
who  scarcely  went  fiMrd^r  with  the  Reformers  than 
her  &ther  had  done«*-would  have  left  the  Roman 
church  undisturbed.  She  was  too  cool  and  calcu- 
lating for  a  zealot ;  and  even  the  fate  of  her  mother, 

•  8tow.-Holinshed.— Bnraet 

t  A  Damimo  faehm  eH  iMtud,  et  est  anraii'/e  oealis  nottrit.  These 
words  were  atterwards  stamped  on  her  Rold  coin,  a  motto  she  ehoee 

fcr  her  silver  coin  being  Pond  i^sam  ad^iUtnm  wmtm  (I  hate    *^ 

God  Uu  my  helper). 
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ind  the  circmnttances  of  her  own  birth,  failed  to 
excite  her.  *^  The  Romish  religioD,"  Bays  Camden, 
**  stood  a  full  month  and  more,  after  the  death  of 
Queen  Mary,  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  before." 
In  fact,  Elizabeth  seems  to  have  adopted,  at  the 
begioniug  of  her  reign,  the  maxim  recommended 
by  die  most  crafty  of  then  living  politicians, — ^that 
the  Protestants  should  be  kept  in  hope,  the  Papists 
not  cast  into  despair.*  Her  real  intentions  were 
kept  a  profound  secret  from  the  majority  of  her 
oouDcil ;  and  her  measures  of  change  and  reform 
were  concerted  only  with  Cecil  and  one  or  two 
otheiB,  who  appear  to  have  been  most  thoroughly 
&me  of  the  Act  that  the  Protestant  party  had 
become  infinitely  stronger  than  the  Catholic.  On 
the  13th  of  December  the  body  of  Mary  was  very 
royally  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,t  with  all 
the  solemn  funeral  rites  used  by  the  Roman  church, 
ud  a  mass  of  requiem ;  and  on  the  24th  day  of 
the  same  month  a  grand  funeral  service  for  the 
late  Emperor  Charles  V.  was  celebrated  in  the 
same  place  and  in  the  same  manner,  with  a  great 
attendance  of  Catholic  priests,  English  and  foreign, 
and  of  noble  lords  and  ladies  of  the  realm.  And, 
yet,  if  we  are  to  believe  a  letter  written  at  the 
time,  Elizabeth,  on  the  very  day  after  these  obse- 
quies, refused  to  hear  mass  in  her  own  house. 
^  You  shall  understand,"  writes  Sir  William  Fitz- 
William  to  Mr.  More,  high-sheriff  of  Surrey, 
"that  yesterday,  being  Christmas-day,  the  queen's 
majesty  lepair^i  to  her  great  closet  with  her  nobles 
and  Udies,  as  hath  been  accustomed  in  such  high 
feasts;  and  she  perceiving  a  bishop  preparing  him- 
aelf  to  mass,  all  in  the  old  form,  she  tarried  there 
until  the  gospel  was  done ;  and  when  all  the  people 
looked  for  her  to  have  offered  according  (to)  the 
old  fashion,  she,  with  her  nobles,  returned  again 
^  the  closet  and  the  mass  into  her  privy  cham- 
ber, which  was  strange  unto  divers."} 

On  the  12th  of  January  the  queen  took  her 
Wge,  and  went  down  the  nver,  being  attended  by 
the  loid  mayor  and  citizens,  and  greeted  with  peals 
of  ordnance,  with  music,  and  many  triumphant 
shows  on  the  water.  She  landed  at  the  Tower; 
hut,  this  time,  it  was  not  as  a  criminal,  at  the 
traitor's  gate,  but  as  a  triumphant  queen  preparing 
for  her  coronation.  Upon  the  morrow  there  was 
&  creation  of  peers:  it  was  not  numerous,  but 
Henry  Carey,  brother  to  Lady  Knowies,  and  son  to 
Mary  Boleyn,  her  majesty's  aunt,  waa  included  in 
it  under  the  title  of  Lord  Huusdon.     On  the 

*  Sir  Ralph  Sadler. 

t  Sbe  was  interved  on  Um  north  tide  of  Henry  VII.'s  Chepel  — 
DooBK  the  ragn  of  her  tucceuor  nut  the  slig htest  mark  of  retpect 
***  *_ko«n  to  hisr  memory  by  the  erection  of  a  moouraent,  and,  even 
■^  we  pmeat  day,  no  other  memorial  remains  to  point  out  the  spot 
«km  the  lies  eseept  two  email  black  Ublets  at  tlie  west  bate  of  the 
*n*^iou  tomb  ereeled  by  order  of  King  James  I.  over  the  ashes 
■  Ehafaeth  and  her  less  fbrtvne-te  aisi«r.    On  them  we  read  as 
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ET  MARIA  SORORES 

IN  8PR  RESVRREC- 

TI0NI9 


''^^fiUaUn,  Privy  p^mtSsipeuet^fthiPrinceu  Mary,  ^e. 
\  Sic  Hew,  BJB,,  OoBcct  OHg.  Utt. 


morrow,  being  the  14th  of  January,  1559,  the 
queen  rode  wiSi  great  majesty  out  of  the  Tower, 
''  most  honourably  accompanied,  as  well  with  gen- 
tlemen, barons,  and  other  the  nobility  of  this  realm, 
as  also  with  a  notable  train  of  godly  and  beautiful 
ladies  richly  appointed,*'  and  all  riding  on  horse- 
back. The  lord  mayor  and  citizens  had  been 
lavish  of  their  loyalty  and  their  money  ;  the  artists 
had  exhausted  their  ingenuity  and  invention ;  and 
all  the  streets  through  which  the  procession  passed 
on  its  way  to  Westminster  were  furnished  with 
stately  pageants,  sumptuous  shows,  and  cunning 
devices.  The  figures  of  the  queen's  grandfather 
and  grandmother,  father  and  mother,  were  brought 
upon  the  stage,  and  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn, 
with  a  glorious  forgetfulness  of  the  past,  were  seen 
walking  lovingly  together.  Prophecies  and  Latin 
verses  were  prodigally  expended  on  the  queen; 
nor  was  there  a  parsimony  of  English  verse  or 
rhyme.  In  another  pageant  Time  led  forth  his 
daughter  Truth,  and  Truth,  greeting  her  majesty, 
presented  to  her  an  English  Bible,  which  the  queen 
accepted  with  a  gracious  countenance,  and  reve- 
rently kissing  it  and  pressing  it  to  her  bosom,  said 
that  she  would  ofttimes  read  that  holy  book.  In 
the  last  pageant  of  all  there  stood  "  a  seemly  and 
meek  personage,  richly  apparelled  in  parliament 
robes,  with  a  sceptre  in  her  hand,  over  whose  head 
was  written  *  Deborah,  the  judge  and  restorer  over 
the  House  of  Israel.' "  Gog  and  Magog,  deserting 
their  posts  in  Guildhall,  stood  to  honour  the  queen, 
one  on  each  side  of  Temple-Bar,  supporting  a 
wondrous  tablet  of  Latin  verse,  which  expounded 
to  her  majesty  the  hidden  sense  of  all  the  pageants 
in  the  city.  ^  Be  ye  well  assured,"  said  Elizabeth 
to  the  people,  "  I  shall  stand  your  good  queen," 
— a  promise  which,  on  the  whole,  was  gloriously 
kept.  '*  At  which  saying  her  grace  departed  forth 
through  Temple-Bar  towards  Westminster,  with 
no  less  shouting  and  crying  of  the  people  than  she 
entered  the  city  with  a  noise  of  ordnance  which  the 
Tower  shot  off."*  Her  behaviour  during  the  whole 
day  was  popular  in  the  extreme;  and  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  her  reign  [she  possessed 
the  art  of  delighting  the  people,  when  she  thought 
necessary,  with  little  condescensions,  smiles,  and 
cheerful  words.  Above  all  things,  especial  points 
were  noticed  in  her  grace  as  signs  of  a  most  prince- 
like courage  and  great  readiness  of  wit.  About 
the  nether  end  of  Comhill,  towards  Cheap,  there 
was  an  ancient  citizen  who  wept  and  turned  his 
back.  I  warrant  you  it  is  for  gladness,  said  the 
queen.  In  Cheapside  her  grace  laughed :  on  being 
asked  the  cause,  she  answered  that  she  had  heard 
one  say,  *  I  remember  old  King  Harry.'  "  How 
many  nosegays  did  her  grace  receive  at  poor 
women's  hands'. — ^how  oftentimes  staid  she  her 
chariot  when  she  saw  any  simple  body  offer  to 
speak  to  her  grace  !  A  branch  of  rosemary  given 
her  grace,  with  a  supplication,  by  a  poor  woman 
about  Fleet-bridge,  was  seen  in  her  chariot  till  her 
grace  came  to  Westminster,  not  without  the  mar- 

•  HoU]iahed,-Stoir.       ,  . 
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vellouB  wondering  of  6uch  as  knew  the  presenter, 
and  noted  the  queen's  most  gracious  receiving  and 
keeping  the  same."*  On  the  following  day,  being 
Sunday,  the  15th  of  January,  Elizabeth  was 
crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey  by  Dr.  Oglethorpe, 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  afterwards  she  dined  in 
Westminster  Hall.  The  ceremony  of  the  coro- 
nation was  regulated  strictly  in  the  ancient  manner 
of  the  most  Catholic  times,  but  there  was  one  re- 
markable circumstance  attending  it.  Either  from 
a  suspicion  of  the  course  she  intended  to  pursue, 
or  irom  a  somewhat  tardy  recollection  that,  by  the 
laws  of  the  Roman  churcn,  Elizabeth  was  not  legi- 
timate, or  in  consequence  of  orders  received  from 
Rome  since  the  death  of  Mary  and  their  congra- 
tulatory Tisit  to  Elizabeth  at  Highgate,  every  one 
of  the  bishops,  with  the  exception  of  Oglethorpe, 
refused  to  perform  the  coronation  service.  From 
whatever  cause  it  might  proceed,  this  refractoriness 
of  the  bishops  was  a  great  political  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholics.f 

On  the  very  day  after  her  coronation  the  Pro- 
testants pressed  her  for  a  declaration  of  her  inten- 
tions as  to  religion.  They  must  have  felt  alarmed 
at  the  Popish  celebrations  in  the  Abbey ;  but  it  was 
some  time  before  the  cautious  queen  would  in  any 

•  HoUaibed. 

i  Et«i  tbB  Bitbop  of  Carlbte  reluctantly  contented  to  pnt  the 
crown  on  her  head.  At  her  coronation.  EliMibeth,  of  coaree,  partook  of 
the  mastt  but  it  appeari  from  one  account  that  the  had  forbidden 
the  eleratioD  of  the  hoet,  and  that  thie  was  ptobabW  the  caoae  of  the 
biehope  refiuiag  to  wowa  hex;  By  tht  kwi  of  the  Roman  ehurch 
It  was  eauM  enoaib* 


way  commit  herself.  The  following  anecdote  is  the 
great  Bacon's : — '*  Queen  £lizabe&  on  the  morrow 
of  her  coronation  (it  being  the  custom  to  release 
prisoners  at  the  inauguration  of  a  prince)  went  to 
the  chapel,  and,  in  the  great  chamber,  one  of  her 
courtiers,  who  was  well  known  to  her,  either  out 
of  his  own  motion,  or  by  the  instigation  of  a  wiser 
man,  presented  her  with  a  petition,  and,  before  a 
great  number  of  courtiers,  besought  her,  with  a 
loud  voice,  that  now,  this  good  time,  there  might 
be  four  or  five  more  principal  prisoners  released : 
these  were  the  four  evangelists  and  the  apostle 
St.  Paul,  who  had  been  long  shut  up  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  as  it  were  in  prison ;  so  as  they  could  not 
converse  with  the  common  people.  The  queen 
answered  very  gravely,  that  it  was  best  first  to 
inquire  of  themselves  whether  they  would  be  re- 
leased or  not."*  But,  before  this  time,  Elizabeth 
had  taken  the  important  step  of  authorising  the 
reading  of  the  Liturgy  in  English,  and  had  shown 
at  least  a  fixed  determination  to  prevent  the  Ca- 
tholics from  re-lighting  the  fires  at  Smithfield. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  scandal  of  all  Pro- 
testants, she  forbade  the  destruction  of  images, 
kept  her  crucifix  and  holy  water  in  her  private 
chapel,  and  strictly  prohibited  preaching  on  con- 
troversial points  generally,  and  all  preaching  what- 
soever at  Paul's  Cross,  where,  be  it  said,  neither 
sect  had  been  in  the  habit  of  preaching  peace  ^ 
good-will  toward  men.    Ther^  wm  an  ^Husoti 
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cttse  for  the  quee&'s  riowness  and  ainnunipeotioii. 
Upon  iht  dea&  of  her  sister  the  English  exiles  for 
religious  opinions  flocked  back  to  their  country 
with  a  zeal  sharpened  by  persecation.  Of  these 
men  many  would  have  carried  the  Reformation 
wholly  into  the  path  of  Calvin  and  Zuinglius,  being 
disposed,  after  Uieir  theological  atudiea  in  Switser- 
M,  to  dissent  widely  from  the  Anglican  church 
u  established  in*  the  reign  of  Edwud  VI. ;  and, 
what  was  not  of  less  importance,  some  of  them 
thoDght  that  the  republican  system,  which  they 
had  eeen  to  suit  the  little  cantons  among  the  Alps, 
would  be  a  preferable  form  of  government  for 
EogUnd,  and  they  were  well  furnished  with  texts 
of  Scriptare  to  prove  the  uselessness  and  wicked- 
ness of  royalty.  In  a  moment  of  indecision  the 
qoeen  had  directed  Sir  Edward  Came,  her  sister's 
ambassador  at  Rome,  to  notify  her  accession  to  the 
pope ;  and  the  Phitestaots  must  have  been  delighted 
^  re^aasared  when  Paul  IV,  hastily  replied  that 
he  looked  upon  her  as  illegitimate,  and  that  she 
ought  therefore  to  lay  down  the  government,  and 
expect  what  he  might  decide.  We  do  not  believe 
tbit  this  able  woman,  from  the  moment  she  became 
aware  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  parties,  ever 
btended  to  remain  in  the  communiim  of  the  Roman 
ehurch;  bat,  if  she  had  been  so  disposed,  the  pope 
certainly  took  the  proper  course  to  prevent  it. 

Ten  days  afler  the  coronation  (on  the  25th 
of  January)  Elizabeth  met  her  first  parliament, 
with  a  wise  resolution  of  leaving  them  to  settle  the 
religion  of  the  state,  merely  giving  out,  through 
tbe  able  Cedi,  and  the  scarcely  less  able  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  now  keeper  of  the  seals,  what 
were  her  real  wishes.  "  Tne  creed  of  parliament 
once  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  had  been  always 
the  creed  of  the  court,  either  because  elections  had 
coQitantly  been  influenced,  or  because  men  of 
idvene  principles  and  different  notions  in  religion 
had  yielded  to  the  torrent,  and  had  left  die  way  clear 
to  the  partisans  of  power.'**  If  this  had  been  the 
cue  under  rulers  of  very  inferior  abilities,  there 
wu  not  likely  to  be  a  change  under  such  a  prin- 
ceaa  as  Elizabeth.  Lords  and  Commons  showed 
^wonderfully  eager  desire  to  adapt  themselves  to 
precisely  such  a  church  leffimen  as  she  in  her 
wisdom  might  propose.  They  enacted  that  the 
fint-froits  and  tenths  should  be  restored  to  the 
<^n)wn,— that  the  queen,  notwithstanding  her  sex,t 
^liottld,  in  right  of  bar  legitimacy,  l^  supreme 
l«ad  of  the  church, — ^that  the  laws  nfade  concerning 
^igion  in  Edward's  time  should  be  re-established 
;&  M  force, — that  his  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
:q  the  mother-tongue  should  be  restored  and  used 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  in  all  places  of  wor- 
>|)ip.  The  act  of  supremacy,  though  the  most 
Tidlcalous  w  the  most  horrible  of  all  to  the  Catho- 
lics on  the  continent,  met  with  no  onposition  what- 
^^ ;  but  nine  temporal  peers  and  me  whole  bench 
of  bishops  protested  in  the  Lords  against  the  bill 

Hite  MibuMkr  of  a  CaUiolie  eowt  wrote,  wHh  •  Indieroof 
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of  unifonnity,  establishing  the  Anglican  Liturgy, 
notwithstanding  the  pains  which  had  been  taken 
to  qualify  it,  and  to  soften  certain  passages  most 
ofiensive  to  Catholic  ears.  For  example,  a  prayer, 
inserted  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  '*  to  deliver  us 
from  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  all  his  detestable 
enormities,"  was  now  struck  out.  At  the  same 
time,  to  conciliate  all  parties,  the  words  used  in 
distributing  the  elements  were  so  contrived  as 
neither  to  offend  the  Popish  or  Lutheran,  nor  the 
Calviuistic  or  Zuinglican  communicant.  A  rubric 
directed  against  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence 
was  omitted,  to  the  avoidance  of  the  long*standing 
and  bitter  controversies  on  this  head.* 

One  of  the  first  measures  taken  up  by  Queen 
Mary  had  been  to  vindicate  the  fame  of  her  mother 
Catherine  of  Arragon  and  her  own  legitimacy ;  and 
it  was  expected  that  Elizabeth,  if  only  out  of  filial 
reverence,  would  pursue  the  same  course  for  her 
mother,  Anne  Boleyn,  who,  as  the  law  stood,  had 
never  been  a  lawful  wife ;  but  she  carefiilly  avoided 
all  discussion  on  this  point,  and  satisfied  herself  with 
an  act  declaratory,  in  general  terms,  of  her  right  of 
succession  to  the  throne,  in  which  act  all  the  bishopB 
agreed.  Acts  were  passed  restoring  to  the  crown  the 
first-fruits  and  tenths,  and  empowering  the  queen 
upon  the  avoidance  of  any  bishopric  to  exchange 
her  tenths  and  parsonages  appropriate  within  the 
diocese  for  an  equivalent  portion  of  the  landed 
estates  belonging  to  the  see.  But  the  more  active 
of  the  Protestants  were  checked  and  disappointed 
when  they  brought  a  bill  into  the  Commons  for  the 
restoration  to  their  sees  of  Bishops  Barlow,  Scory, 
and  Coverdale ;  another,  for  the  revival  of  former 
statutes,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL,  au- 
thorising the  crown  to  nominate  a  commission  for 
drawing  up  a  complete  body  of  Church  of  Eng- 
land canon  law ;  and  a  third  for  the  restoration  of 
all  such  clergymen  as  had  been  deprived  for 
marriage  during  the  late  reign.  The  last  bill  was 
given  up  by  command  of  Elizabeth  herself,  who 
was  not  Protestant  enough  to  overcome  a  prejudice 
against  married  priests,  and  who,  to  the  end  of  her 
days,  could  never  reconcile  herself  to  married 
bishops.f  The  two  other  bills  also  failed,  for  the 
bishops  whom  it  was  proposed  to  restore  were 
married  men ;  and  as  for  the  commission  for  a 
canonical  code,  Elizabeth  entertained  a  salutary 
dread  of  the  zealots.  It  was  not  possible  altogether 
to  avoid  recrimination.  Nor  did  the  Catholics—* 
now  the  weaker  party — on  all  occasions  submit  in 
silence  to  such  castigation.  Dr.  Story,  who  had 
acted  as  royal  proctor  in  the  proceedings  against 
Cranmer,  and  who  had  given  other  proofs  of  hit 
zesl  and  intolerance,  had  the  boldness  to  lament 
that  he  and  others  had  not  been  more  vehement  in 
executing  the  laws  against  heresy.  **  It  was  my 
counsel,''  said  this  doughty  priest,  "  that  heretics 
of  eminence  should  be  plucked  down  as  well  as 
the  ordinary  sort,  nor  do  I  see  anything  in  all 

*  Bantt--StrT|M.— ISluat. 
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those  affaiTB  whicb  ought  to  make  me  feel  shame 
or  sorrow.  My  sole  grief,  indeed,  is,  that  we 
laboured  only  about  the  little  twigs:  we  should 
have  struck  at  the  roots."  It  was  understood  that 
he  meant  hereby — what,  indeed,  had  been  proposed 
by  several — that  Elizabeth  should  have  oeen  re- 
moved out  of  the  way  while  her  sister  lived*  Soon 
after  delivering  this  speech  Dr.  Story  escaped  out 
of  the  kingdom,  ana  fixed  himself  at  Antwerp 
under  the  protection  of  the  Spaniards.  There  he 
ought  to  have  been  left,  particularly  as  his  notions 
were  every  day  becoming  less  dangerous;  but 
Elizabeth  caused  him  to  be  kidnapped,  to  be 
brought  over  to  England  by  stratagem,  and^executed 
as  a  traitor — a  proceeding  as  base  as  that  of  her 
sister  Mary  with  regard  to  that  zealous  Protestant 
refugee  Sir  John  Cheke.  Bishop  Bonner,  not- 
withstanding the  unequivocal  marks  of  the  queen's 
displeasure,  attended  at  his  post  in  parliament, 
and  even  presented  to  the  Jjord  Keeper  Bacon 
certain  articles  drawn  up  by  the  convocation,  and 
endeavoured,  in  part  by  ingenious  compromises, 
in  part  by  more  open  proceedings,  to  limit  the 
authority  of  the  queen,  and  maintain  that  of  the 
pope,  in  matters  of  faith  and  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline. Bacon  received  the  said  articles  courteously, 
out  no  further  notice  was  taken  of  them,  and  the 
convocation,  after  a  series  of  adjournments,  sepa- 
rated in  dismay.*  The  way  in  which  the  parlia- 
ment had  recognised  her  title  was  highly  satis- 
factory to  Elizabeth ;  but  they  were  less  fortunate 
in  their  treatment  of  another  high  question.  In 
the  course  of  this  session  a  deputation  was  sent  to 
her  majesty  by  the  Commons  with  an  address, 
'*  the  principal  matter  whereof  most  specially  was 
to  move  her  grace  to  marriage,  whereby  to  all  their 
comforts  they  might  enjoy  the  royal  issue  of  her 
body  to  reign  over  them."  Elizabeth  received  the 
deputation  in  the  great  gallery  of  her  palace  at 
Westminster,  called  the  Whitehall ;  and  when  tlie 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  solemnly 
and  eloquently  set  forth  the  message,  she  delivered 
a  remarkable  answer — the  first  of  her  many  public 
declarations  of  her  intention  to  live  and  die  a 
virgin  queen : — "  From  my  years  of  understand- 
ing, knowing  myself  a  servitor  of  Almighty  God,  I 
chose  this  kmd  of  life,  in  which  I  do  yet  live,  as  a 
life  most  acceptable  unto  him,  wherein  I  thought 
I  could  best  serve  him,  and  with  most  quietness  do 
my  duty  unto  him.  From  which  my  choice,  if 
either  ambition  of  high  estate  offered  unto  me  by 
marriages  (whereof  I  have  records  in  this  pre- 
sence), the  displeasure  of  the  prince,  the  eschewing 
the  danger  of  mine  enemies,  or  the  avoiding  the 
peril  of  death  (whose  messenger,  the  prince's  indig- 
nation, was  no  little  time  continually  present  be- 
fore mine  eyes,  by  whose  means  if  I  knew,  or  do 
justly  suspect,  I  will  not  now  utter  them ;  or,  if  Uie 
whole  cause  were  my  sister  herself  I  will  not  now 
charge  the  dead),  could  have  drawn  or  dissuaded 
me,  I  had  not  now  remained  in  this  virgin's  estate 
wherein  you  see  me.     But  so  constant  have  I 

*  HoUoahadd— Strjpe.— Bunet. 


always  continued  in  this  my  determination  that 
(although  my  words  and  youth  may  seem  to  some 
hardly  to  agree  together),  yet  it  is  true  that  to  this 
day  I  stand  free  from  any  other  meaning  that 
either  I  have  had  in  times  past  or  have  at  this 
present.  In  which  state  and  trade  of  living  where- 
with I  am  so  thoroughly  acquainted  God  hath  so 
hitherto  preserved  me,  and  hath  so  watchful  an 
eye  upon  me,  and  so  hath  guided  me  and  led  me 
by  the  hand,  as  my  full  trust  is,  he  will  not  suffer 
me  to  go  alone."  After  these  somewhat  rouDd- 
about,  ambiguous,  and  ascetic  expressions— which 
were  anti-Protestant  inasmuch  aa  they  showed  a 
preference  for  a  single  life — she  gave  the  Commons 
a  foretaste  of  that  absolute  and  imperative  tone 
which  she  soon  adopted: — "The  manner  of  your 
petition,"  said  she,  "  I  do  like,  and  take  in  good 
part,  for  it  is  simple  and  containeth  no  limitation 
of  place  or  person.  If  it  had  been  otherwise  I 
must  have  misliked  it  very  much  and  thought  it  in 
you  a  very  great  presumption,  being  unfit  and 
altogether  unmeet  to  require  them  that  may  com- 
mand." In  still  plainer  terms  she  told  them  that 
it  was  their,  duty  to  obey,  and  not  to  take  upon 
themselves  to  bind  and  limit  her  in  her  proceedings 
or  even  to  press  their  advice  upon  her.  As  if 
doubting  whether  the  Commons  would  rely  on  her 
determination  of  never  marrying,  she  assured  them 
that  at  all  events  she  would  never  choose  a  hus- 
band but  one  who  should  be  as  careful  for  the  realm 
and  their  safety  as  she  herself  was  ;  and  she  made 
an  end  of  a  very  long  speech  by  saying, — "  And 
for  me  it  shall  be  sufficient  that  a  marble  stone 
declare  that  a  queen,  having  reigned  such  a  time, 
lived  and  died  a  virgin."* 

At  this  moment  Elizabeth  had  received  one 
matrimonial  proposal,  the  strangest  of  the  many 
that  were  made  to  her !  When  she  announced  to 
King  Philip  the  death  of  his  wife  and  her  own 
accession,  tnat  monarch,  regardlesa  of  canonical 
laws,  made  her  an  instant  offer  of  his  own  hand ; 
for,  so  long  a&  he  could  obtain  a  hold  upon  Eng- 
land, he  cared  little  whether  it  was  through  a  Mary 
or  an  Elizabeth.  With  a  duplicity  which  was  the 
general  rule  of  her  conduct  she  gave  Philip  a 
certain  degree  of  hope,  for  she  was  very  anxious  to 
recover  Calais  throOgh  his  means,  and  England 
was  still  involved  in  a  war  both  with  France  and 
Scotland  on  his  account.  It  would  besides  have 
been  dangerous  to  give  the  Spaniard  any  serious 
offence  at  this  inomcnti 

On  the  8th  of  May  Elizabeth's  first  parliament 
was  dissolved,  and,  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month, 
the  bishops,  deans,  and  other  churchmen  of  note, 
were  summoned  before  the  queen  and  her  privy 
council,  and  there  admonished  to  make  themselves 
and  their  dependants  conformable  to  the  statutes 
which  had  just  been  enacted.  Archbishop  Heath 
replied  by  reminding  her  majesty  of  her  sister's 
recent  reconciliation  with  Rome,  and  of  her  otcn 
promise  not  to  change  the  reiiaion  tohich  she 
found  by  law  established;   and  be  told  her  that 
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his  conscience  would  not  suffer  him  to  obey  her 
present  commands.  All  the  bishops  took  precisely 
the  same  course  as  Heath ;  and  the  government, 
which  evidently  had  expected  to  win  over  the 
majority  of  them,  was  stiurtled  at  their  unanimous 
opposition.  To  terrify  them  into  compliance,  cer- 
tain papers,  which  had  been  sealed  up  in  the  royal 
closet  at  the  death  of  the  late  queen,  were  pro- 
duced by  advice  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex ;  and  these 
docuTDcnts,  which  had  lain  dormant  during  two 
short  reigns,  were  found,  or  were  made,  to  contain 
proofs  that  Heath,  Bonner,  and  Gardiner,  during 
the  protectorate  of  Somerset,  had  carried  on  secret 
intrigues  with  Rome,  with  the  view  of  overthrow- 
ing the  English  government  of  that  time.  But 
this  was  a  weak  resource  :  the  bishops,  feeling 
themselves  screened  by  two  general  pardons  from 
the  crown,  continued  as  firm  as  ever ;  and  the  council 
wisely  determined  that  these  papers  could  not  fairly 
be  acted  upon,  and  resolved  to  proceed  merely 
upon  the  oath  of  supremacy,  which  they  saw  the 
prelates  were  determined  to  refiise  at  all  costs.  It 
appears  that  this  oath  was  first  offered  to  Boimer 
on  the  30th  of  May.  Bonner  refused  to  swear, 
upon  which  proceedings  were  instituted  to  deprive 
bim  of  his  bishopric.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
months  the  oath  was  tendered  to  the  rest,  and  they 
all  refused  it  most  decidedly,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Kitchen,  Bishop  of  Landaff,  who  had  held 
that  see  since  1545,  through  all  changes,  and  who 
vas  determined  to  keep  it.*  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  subordinate  church  dignitaries  were  also 
deprived  by  means  of  this  test ;  but  the  great  body 
of  the  clergy  complied  when,  in  the  course  of  the 
rammer,  the  queen  appointed  a  general  visitation 
to  compel  the  observance  of  the  new  Protestant 
formuluries.  By  a  measure  even  more  politic 
than  it  was  liberal,  pensions  were  reserved  for 
those  who  quitted  their  benefices  on  account  of 
re^'gion.  Many  of  the  exiles  during  the  Marian 
persecution  now  obtained  good  livings,  and  the 
▼scant  bishoprics  were  mainly  filled  by  the  more 
learned  members  of  this  body.  Before  the  end  of 
15S9  the  English  church,  so  long  contended  for, 
^'ss  lost  for  ever  to  the  Papists.!  In  the  course  of 
the  same  year  the  two  statutes,  commonly  de- 
Dominated  the  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Uniformity, 
were  converted  into  the  firm  basis  of  that  restrictive 
code  of  laws  which,  for  more  than  two  centuries, 

*  KitchTD.  who  was  originally  a  Benedictinti  monk,  alwayt  br- 
li^fd  or  DrafrMcrd  aeoording  to  the  la«t  act  tif  parliament,  which 
aeast  the  laat  tfoanciatioa  of  the  royal  will.  In  the  time  of  Henry 
VllT.,»hea  he  reeeivvd  the  Mche  profested  the  mitigated  Romanism 
hrld  l»v  that  monarch;  in  iho  Ume  of  Edward  VL  he  became  a  com- 
pktt  Ptmcetaat;  and  when  Haiy  came  totlie  crown  he  turned  back 
to  the  point  from  which  he  had  originally  atarted,  and  became  once 
■wn  a  thoroofh  Papiat  Now  he  tamed  Protealant  again,  and  waa 
•flowed  to  keep  the  bishopric  of  Laadaff  to  the  year  1563.  when  he 
cM'-Soaawt. 

t  B«raet*-Strype^— 8oamM.F-Blniit.— >Ha11am.  It  appears  from 
th«  irpQct  of  the  ecclesiastical  visitors  that  only  about  one  hundred 
riifnuurirs  and  eighty  parish  priests  resigned  their  benefices  or  were 
deprived  of  them  at  this  great  period  of  change.  But  in  the  course 
cf  a  r««  years  many  others  resigned  or  were  driven  ttom  their  pofta 
«■  uoeh  by  the  people  aa  by  the  government  **  It  may  be  added, 
•)m.*  lays  Mr.  Hallam,  "  that  the  Tisitors  now  restored  the  married 
cl«nry  wbo  had  been  dispossessed  in  the  preceding  reign,  which 
*««U1  qf  course  conskUrably  nogmrat  the  number  of  tulferera  for 
V>tttjr^CnU.  Hiit, 
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pressed  so  heavily  upon  the  adherents  to  the  Roman 
church.  The  first  was  accompanied  by  an  oath 
which  no  conscientious  Catholic  could  take,  all 
that  class  being  bound  to  believe  that,  in  spiritual 
matters  at  least,  the  pope  and  the  ancient  councils 
of  the  church  were  supreme  over  every  lay  sove- 
reign;* and  yet  to  refuse  this  oath  was  to  forfeit 
all  hope  of  rising  in  the  state,  and  to  lose  one's 
rights  as  a  citizen,  while  to  challenge  the  supre- 
macy was  highly  penal,  and  in  certain  cases  trea- 
sonable. 

The  second  statute  trenched  more  on  the  natural 
rights  of  conscience :  it  prohibited,  under  pain  of 
forfeiting  goods  and  chattels  for  the  first  offence,  of 
a  year's  imprisonment  for  the  second,  and  of  im- 
prisonment for  life  for  the  third,  the  using  of  any 
but  the  established  liturgy  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  it  moreover  imposed  a  fine  of  Is,  on 
every  one  that  should  absent  himself  from  the  only 
true  Protestant  church  on  Sunday  and  holidays.t 
By  this  act,  the  Catholic  rites,  however  privately 
celebrated,  were  interdicted,  and  priests  and'monks 
who  celebrated  mass,  and  prayed  in  the  old  fashion, 
had  a  mark  set  upon  them  to  be  hunted  like  wild 
beasts.  In  some  respects,  where  it  was  not  deemed 
expedient  to  irritate  persons  of  very  high  rank,  the 
government  connived  at  the  secret  or  domestic  ex- 
ercise of  the  Roman  religion ;  but  such  cases  were 
rare  even  in  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign ; 
and  the  restored  Protestant  clergy,  wbo  had  learned 
no  toleration  from  their  own  si]UEferings,  propelled 
the  agents  of  government  into  the  paths  of  perse- 
cution— a  persecution  not  fiery  hot,  and  bloody, 
like  that  of  the  late  reign,  but  petty,  minute,  de- 
structive of  individual  liberty,  household  independ- 
ence, domestic  peace,  and  too  often  of  property. 
As  early  as  1561,  Sir  Edward  Waldegrave  and 
his  lady  were  sent  to  the  Tower  for  hearing  mass 


*  The  oath  of  supremacy  was  expressed  as  foltowi:— "  I.  A.  B., 
do  utterly  testify  and  declare,  that  Uie  queen's  highness  is  the  onlv 
supreme  governor  of  tliis  resJm,  and  all  other  her  hlghness's  domt- 
nioQs  ana  countries,  as  well  in  all  sphitual  md  eedetkutieat  things 
or  causes,  as  temporal;  and  that  no  foreign  prince,  person,  prelate, 
state,  or  potentate,  hath  or  ought  to  have  any  iurisdiction,  power, 
superiority,  pre>eminenee,  or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual, 
within  this  realm ;  and  therefore  I  do  utterly  renounce  and  forsake 
all  foreign  Jurisdictions,  powers,  superiorities,  and  autliorities.  and 
do  promise  that  from  henceforth  I  shall  bear  faith  and  true  allegiance 
to  the  queen's  highness,  her  heiis  and  lawful  successors,  and  to  my 
power  shall  assist  and  defend  all  Jurisdietfons,  pre-eminences,  pri- 
vileges, and  authorities,  granted  or;  belonging  to  the  queen's  hlch- 
ness,  her  heirs  and  successors,  or  united  acd annexed  to  the  imperial 
crown  of  this  realm.** 

*'  Tho  Catholics  said  that  Elisabeth  waa  thus  making  herself  a  she 
lay-pope ;  and  there  were  expressious  in  thb  oath  of  supremacy  un- 
acceptable to  those  English  Frotestanto  who  had  imbibed  abroad,  in 
the  school  of  Calvin,  an  apprehension  of  the  merging  of  all  spiritual 
powers,  even  those  of  ordlnatbn  and  preaching,  in  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  sovrreign~>a  state  of  thint s  towards  which  the  dea- 
potismofHenry  VIILaad  the  obsequiousness  of  Cranmer  had  seemed 
to  bring  the  refotmrd  church  of  England."  (Hallam,  Const.  Hist.) 
In  the  injunctions  to  the  ecclesiasiical  visitors  in  the  summer  of 
1659,  some  pains  were  taken  to  remove  these  apprehensions,  and 
the  law  of  supremacy  was  diligently  expounded.  Her  Majesty  for- 
bade her  subjects  to  give  credit  to  such  malicious  persons  as  attempted 
to  prove  that,  by  the  words  of  the  said  oath,  it  might  be  derived  that 
she  meant "  to  challenge  authority  and  power  of  ministrv  of  divine 
service  in  the  church.*'  The  true  meaning  of  the  oath  and  act  was— 
so,  at  least,  she  now  asserted—**  to  have  the  sovereignty  and  role 
over  all  manner  of  persons  born  within  these  her  realms,  dorainfc>ns. 
and  countries,  of  what  estate,  either  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  soever 
they  be,  so  as  no  other  foreign  power  shall  or  ought  to  have  any  supe- 
riority over  them.'*— SiMtm'f  Traett,  SeotfiEiiL 

t  but.  1st  Elis.  c.  3. 
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and  keeping  a  Popish  priest  in  their  house.  Many 
others  were  punished  for  the  same  oflfence  about 
the  same  time.  The  penalty  for  causing  mass  to 
be  said  was  only  a  hundred  marks  for  the  first 
offence,  but  these  cases  seem  to  have  been  referred 
to  the  Protestant  high  commission  court,  and  the 
arbitrary  Star  Chamber,  whose  violence,  however 
illegal,  was  not  often  checked.  About  a  year  after 
the  committal  of  Sir  Edward  Waldegrave  and  his 
lady,  two  zealous  Protestant  bishops  wrote  to  the 
council  to  inform  them  that  a  priest  had  been  ap- 
prehended in  a  lady's  house,  and  that  neither  he  nor 
the  servants  would  be  sworn  to  answer  to  articles, 
saying  they  would  not  accuse  themselves.  After 
which  these  Protestant  prelates  add, — ^*  Some  do 
think  that  if  this  priest  might  be  put  to  some  kind 
of  tormenty  and  so  driven  to  confess  what  he 
knowethj  he  might  gain  the  queen* s  majesty  a  good 
mass  of  money  by  the  masses  that  he  hath  said  ;  but 
this  we  refer  to  your  lordship's  wisdom*^*  It  is 
dishonest  to  deny  so  obvious  a  fact,  nor  can  the  denial 
now  serve  any  purpose :  it  was  this  commencement 
of  persecution  that  drove  many  English  Catholics 
beyond  the  seas,  and  gave  rise  to  those  associations 
of  unhappy  and  desperate  exiles  which  continued 
to  endanger  the  throne  of  Elizabeth  even  down  to 
the  last  years  of  her  long  reign.  But  that  perse- 
cution would  most  assuredly  have  been  ten-fold 
more  fierce  than  it  was,  had  it  not  been  checked  by 
the  wise  policy  of  the  queen,  Cecil,  Bacon,  Wal- 
singham,  and  others,  her  great  ministers  and  ad- 
visers, who  had  repeatedly  to  bear  from  the  Protest- 
ants the  taunt  of  being  lukewarm  in  the  true  faith. 
In  the  same  year,  1559,  which  saw  the  enforcing 
of  the  statutes  of  supremacy  and  uniformity,  the 
queen  published  certain  injunctions  after  the  man- 
ner of  those  of  her  brother,  and,  for  the  better 
part,  expressed  in  Uie  very  same  words  as  those  of 
Edward,  twelve  ;^ars  before.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  greater  decency  of  language  in  several  of 
the  clauses,  and  the  church  of  Rome  was  treated 
with  more  courtesy  than  in  Edward's  time.  The 
vulgar  expression  *'  of  kissing  and  licking  of 
images"  was  altered,  the  word  "  licking*'  being 
expunged.  The  words  which  declared  the  power 
of  the  pope  in  England  to  be  "  justly  rejected,  ex- 
tirpated, and  taken  away  utterly,"  were  softened 
to  "  justly  rejected  and  taken  away."  According 
to  Edward*s  commands,  images,  shrines,  pictures, 
and  the  like,  were  to  be  destroyed,  nor  was  any 
memory  of  the  same  to  be  left  in  walls  and  glass 
windows.  Ehzabeth  enjoined  that "  the  walls  and 
glass  windows  shall  be  nevertheless  preserved." 
In  the  supplementary  clauses  added  to  the  injunc- 
tions of  Edward,  there  was  one  sufficiently  violent 
against  the  growth  of  heresies,  one  against  dis- 
turbing the  congregation  by  disputation  or  other- 
wise in  sermon-time,  and  a  third  for  the  better 
regulation  of  singing  in  churches.  This  last 
clause,  which  has  been  considered  as  a  concession 

*  Barleighe,  State  Papers.  We  regret  to  say  that  one  of  theae 
tvo  bishops  was  the  learned  Grindal,  Bishop  of  London,  who  had 
been  an  exile  for  conscience'  sake  in  the  time  uf  Mary. 


to  the  greatly  increasing  puritanism  of  the  country, 
did  not  actually  eject  organs,  and  forbid  the  use  of 
music  and  of  all  psalmody  whatever,  except  such 
as  was  strictly  congregational ;  but  it  discarded  the 
graces  and  high  ornaments  of  the  science,  and  re- 
duced church  music  to  a  very  naked  simplicity. 
Another  of  the  injunctions  seems  to  prove,  what 
might  have  been  expected,  that  the  learning  of  the 
parochial  clergy  had  not  increased  under  the 
changes  and  spoliations  of  the  church,  for  it  ex- 
pressly enjoins  that  ^'  such  as  are  but  mean  readers 
shall  peruse  over  before  hand,  once  or  twice,  the 
chapters  and  homilies,  to  the  intent  they  may  read 
to  the  better  understanding  of  the  people,  and  the 
more  encouragement  of  godliness."* 

Meanwhile  the  monastic  establishments  were 
universally  broken  up;  three  whole  convents  of 
monks  and  nuns  were  transferred  from  England  to 
the  continent ;  many  of  the  dispossessed  clergy 
were  conveyed  to  Spain  in  the  retinue  of  Feria, 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  exerted  himself  in 
their  favour,  and  the  deprived  bishops  were  com- 
mitted to  safe  keeping  in  England.  The  number 
of  these  prelates  was  not  so  considerable  as  might 
have  been  supposed.  Through  various  circum- 
stances, but  chiefly  by  deaths,  (for  the  recent  epi- 
demic had  been  very  fatal  to  elderly  persons,)  there 
were  many  vacancies  at  Elizabeth's  accession,  so 
that  (Kitchen,  of  Landaff,  as  already  mentioned, 
being  allowed  to  retain  his  see)  all  the  bishops  that 
she  had  to  deprive  were,  fourteen  in  actual  posses- 
sion, and  three  bishops  elect.  For  sometime  after 
their  deprivation  these  prelates  were  left  to  them- 
selves, and  their  poverty ;  but  on  the  4th  of  De- 
cember (1559)  Heath,  Bonner,  Bourn,  TuberviUe, 
and  Poole  imprudently  drew  upon  themselves  the 
queen's  attention  by  presenting  a  petition,  in  wliich, 
after  praising  her  virtuous  sister.  Queen  Mary  of 
happy  memory,  who,  being  troubled  in  conscience 
with  what  her  father's  and  brother  s  advisers  had 
caused  them  to  do,  had  most  piously  restored  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  extinguished  those  schisms  and 
heresies  for  which  God  had  poured  out  his  wrath 
upon  most  of  the  malefactors  and  misleadcrs  of 
the  nation ;  they  called  upon  the  queen  to  follow 
her  example  without  loss  of  time,  and  concluded 
by  praying  that  God  would  turn  her  heart 
and  preserve  her  life,  and  also  make  her  evil 
advisers  ashamed  and  repentant  of  their  heresies.t 
Elizabeth  replied,  in  great  wrath,  that  these  very 
memorialists,  or  at  least  Heath,  Bonner,  and  Tu- 
berviUe, with  their  former  friend,  *'  their  great 
Stephen  Gardiner,"  had  advised  and  flattered  her 
father  in  all  that  he  did  ;  and  she  told  them  to  be 
more  circumspect  for  the  future,  lest  they  should 
provoke  that  punishment  which  was  provided  by 
law  for  impugners  of  her  royal  authority  and  pre- 
rogative; and  shortly  after  the  deprived  bishops 
were  committed  to  prison.  Bonner,  the  worst 
of  them,  was  conveyed  to  the  Marshalsea  on  the 

*  These  inj unctions  are  printed  at  length  in  Bishop  Sparrow's 
collection,  and  abridged  in  Blnnt's  Sketch  of  the  Reformation. 
+  Strype. 
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20th  of  April,  1560,  where  he  was  kept  for  more 
than  nine  long  years,  when  he  was  liberated  by 
death,  on  the  5th  of  September,  1569.  The  Ca- 
tholic writers  will  not  allow  that  the  prelates  were 
mildly  treated,  but  at  least  it  is  certain  that  no 
blood  was  shed,  and  that  no  fagots  were  kindled 
to  consume  them.  After  passing  different  periods 
in  the  Tower  and  other  prisons,  all  of  them,  with 
the  exception  of  Bonner,  were  quartered  by  govern- 
ment, apparently  from  motives  of  economy,  upon 
the  Protestant  bishops  who  had  succeeded  them, 
or  upon  rich  deans  or  other  dignified  churchmen — 
an  arrangement  which  could  not  have  been  very 
agreeable  either  to  hosts  or  guests.  The  queen, 
however,  in  the  high  exercise  of  her  supremacy  in 
epirituals,  caused  Protestant  excommunications  to 
be  issued  against  all  or  most  of  them,  nor  were 
they  evcir  relieved  from  suspicion  and  a  distress- 
ing surveillance.* 

The  settlement  of  the  national  religion  had  cost 
Elizabeth  and  her  council  much  more  time  Mid 
trouble  than  the  adjustment  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  country.  After  a  little 
negociation,  England  was  included  in  a  general 
treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Cateau  Cambresis  on  the 
2Dd  of  April,  1559,  within  six  months  after  her 
accession.  The  only  impediment  had  been  in 
Elizabeth's  earnest  desire  to  recover  possession  of 
Calais,  but,  by  the  advice  of  Cecil,  she  wisely  con- 
sented to  a  clause  in  the  treaty  which  saved  her 
honour,  though  it  could  not  have  led  her  to  believe 
that  any  King  of  France  would  ever  have  either 
the  will  or  the  power  to  fulfil  it.  It  was  agreed 
that  Calais  should  be  retained  by  the  French  king 
for  eight  years,  and  that  at  the  end  of  that  period 
it  should  be  delivered  to  the  English  queen  or  her 
niccessor,  upon  certain  conditions.f  Scotland,  as 
the  ally  of  France,  was  included  in  the  treaty  of 
Cateau  Cambresis,  but  many  points  regarding  the 
Scottish  quarrel  were  reserved  for  a  ftiture  discus- 
non,  to  take  place  in  two  months,  and  if  possible 
to  be  conducted  and  terminated  amicably.  Philip 
of  Spain  did  not,  for  the  present,  conceive  or  show 
«ny  serious  displeasure  at  Elizabeth's  declining  the 
honour  of  his  hand  :  he  soon  after  took  to  wife  the 
daughter  of  Henry  II.  King  of  France,  who  had 
been  affianced  to  his  own  son,  Don  Carlos,  and  he 
warmly  recommended  to  Elizabeth,  as  a  husband 
in  every  way  suitable,  his  own  cousin,  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  of  Austria,  son  of  the  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand. 

According  to  every  canonical  law  of  the  Roman 
church,  according  to  the  notions  of  nearly  every 
Catholic  in  England,  the  claim  of  Mary  Stuart  to 
the  English  succession  was  far  preferable  to  that 
of  her  cousin  Elizabeth.  The  Guises  represented 
that  Anne  Boleyn's  marriage  had  never  been  law- 
ful—that it  had  been  pronounced  null  and  void  by 
a  sentence  of  the  church— that  the  attainder  of 
Elizabeth's  blood  had  never  been  reversed  even  by 
her  own  parhament,  and  that  Mary  of  Scotland, 
though  passed  by  in  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 

•  Stryjj*.— Baraet.— Soames.  f  Rymer. 


overlooked  by  the  English  nation,  was,  by  right  of 
descent  and  purity  of  birth,  indisputably  entitled 
to  the  throne.  In  a  fatal  moment  for  Mary,  she 
and  her  husband  quartered  the  royal  arms  of  Eng- 
land with  their  own,  and  even  assumed  the  style 
of  King  and  Queen  of  Scotland  and  England.  But 
Elizabeth  did  not  wait  for  this  provocation  to  a 
most  deadly  quarrel.  She  resolved  to  anticipate 
events— to  undermine  the  authority  of  Mary  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdom,  so  as  to  leave  her  neither 
a  Scottish  nor  an  English  throne ;  and  this  plan 
was  acted  upon  through  a  long  series  of  years  with 
consummate  and  wonderful  art.  But  the  condition 
of  Scotland  served  Elizabeth  better  than  all  the 
skill  of  her  statesmen  and  diplomatists,  great  as  it 
was.  That  country  was  rent  by  factions  and  reli- 
gious controversies,  more  fierce,  more  determined 
than  ever.  Mary's  mother,  the  queen  regent,  like 
the  whole  family  of  the  Guises,  was  devotedly  at- 
tached to  the  church  of  Rome,  and,  as  a  French- 
woman— as  a  mother — she  was  naturally  the  enemy 
of  the  Scottish  reformers,  who  had  all  along  leaned 
to  England,  and  who  had  even  made  desperate  at- 
tempts to  deprive  her  infant  daughter  of  her  crown. 
There  was  not,  and  there  never  could  be,  any  affec- 
tion or  confidence  between  her  and  them ;  and  if 
we  take  an  impartial  view  of  the  proceedings  of 
both  we  shall  feel  it  extremely  difficult  to  decide 
which  party  was  the  more  violent  and  intolerant, 
and  suspicious  of  the  intentions  of  the  other.  The 
reformers,  led  on  by  their  preachers,  set  all  law 
and  order  at  defiance,  and  in  the  face  of  day  pil- 
laged monasteries,  burnt  churches,  and  committed 
other  excesses.  The  Catholics  still  cried  for  the 
stake  and  fagot  against  these  sacrilegious  mis- 
creants, unmindful  of  the  obvious  fact  that,  in 
Scotland  as  in  England,  persecution  and  cruelty 
had  only  augmented  the  number  of  converts  to  the 
new  doctrines.  Mary  of  Guise,  the  queen  regent, 
invited  or  summoned  all  the  reformed  clergy  to 
appear  at  Stirling  on  the  10th  of  May,  1559,  to 
give  an  account  of  their  conduct.  These  reformers 
went  to  the  place  appointed,  but  so  well  attended 
with  armed  ftiends  and  partisans,  that  they  looked 
more  like  the  leaders  of  an  army  than  the  preach- 
ers of  the  gospel ;  and,  perhaps  less  from  a  want 
of  faith  in  the  regent,  than  from  the  exasperated 
feelings  of  their  own  countrymen  of  the  Catholic 
party,  it  would  not  have  been  safe  for  them  to  go 
in  any  other  guise.  The  result  of  this  meeting 
was,  that  the  queen  regent,  in  the  presence  of  their 
superior  force,  pledged  her  word  that  no  proceed- 
ings should  be  instituted  for  deeds  that  were  past, 
provided  only  they  would  remain  peaceable  for  the 
future.  According  to  the  reformers,  they  had 
scarcely  dispersed  when  she,  without  any  new  stir 
or  provocation  on  their  part,  caused  them  to  be 
proceeded  against  in  their  absence.  But  it  must 
be  observed  that  many  of  the  reformers  were  men 
of  the  most  ardent  zeal,  who  considered  the  re- 
maining quiet  under  the  rule  and  dominion  of 
papists  as  an  abominable  connivance  with  Satan. 
Among  these  must  certainly  be  included  the  famous 
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John  Knox,  the  very  head  and  front  of  the  Cal\rin- 
istic  reformation  in  Scotland — the  pupil  and  hosom 
friend  of  Wishart,  who  had  perished  at  the  stake 
in  Cardinal  Beaton's  time.  On  the  llth  of  May, 
the  very  day  after  the  meeting  at  Stirling,  John 
Knox  preached  in  Perth  with  his  usual  vehemence 
against  the  mass,  idolatrous  worship,  and  the  ado- 
ration of  saints  and  images.  When  a  priest  pro- 
ceeded to  say  mass  as  usual,  a  young  man  called 
this  act  idolatry — ^he  received  a  blow — he  retaliated 
by  throwing  stones  at  the  priest,  and  damaged  a 
church  picture.  The  iconoclastic  fury  spread  like 
flames  running  over  gunpowder — pictures,  statues, 
marble  fonts  were  broken  to  pieces,  wherever  they 
could  be  reached — **  temple  and  tower  went  to  the 
ground"  with  hideous  crash  *  The  reformers  of 
England  had  rested  satisfied  with  the  destruction 
of  the  ornaments  ^nd  accessaries,  and  had,  gene- 
rally, left  the  walls  of  the  abbeys  untouched;  but 
the  zeal  of  the  Scots  was  fur  more  furious, — they 
wished  not  to  leave  one  stone  upon  another,  and  it 
was  a  maxim  with  John  Knox  that  the  best  way  of 
preventing  the  crows  from  ever  returning  was  to 
destroy  their  nests.  Hence  arose  the  almost  utter 
destruction  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  ecclesias- 
tical edifices  in  the  world — of  Gothic  abbeys  and 
churches  studded  so  closely  over  the  face  of  the 
country  as  to  excite  astonishment  at  its  ancient  re- 
sources. The  queen  regent  had  no  means  of  check- 
ing this  barbarous  spirit  of  destruction.  She  en- 
treated, she  promised,  and  by  the  end  of  May  she 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  reforming  party,  wherein 
it  was  agreed  once  more  that  the  past  should  be 
pardoned  and  forgotten,  that  there  should  l)e  no 
further  persecution  of  the  reformed  (for  some  time 
—from  the  moment  they  were  strong  enough — 
they  had  been  the  persecutors),  and  that  the  Pro- 
testants should  enjoy  full  liberty  of  conscience  ; 
they  engaging,  on  the  other  hand,  to  obey  the  go- 
vernment, to  excite  no  tumults  under  the  pretext  of 
religion,  to  molest  no  Catholics,  no  priests,  and  to 
destroy  no  more  churches  and  religious  houses.  It 
was  also  stipulated  that  Perth,  the  stronghold  of 
the  Protestants,  should  open  its  gates  to  the  regent, 
she  being  bound  to  put  no  French  troops  or  foreign 
mercenaries  into  the  city.  Neither  party  kept  its 
bargain,  nor  was  a  second  treaty,  signed  about  a 
month  aifter,  more  punctually  observed  by  either. 
It  has  been  said  recently,  by  a  one-sided  writer, 
that  the  Scottish  Catholics  considered  that  there 
was  no  obligation  to  keep  a  promise  made  to  here- 
tics and  rebels,  especially  when  it  was  injurious  to 
themselves;  but  in  justice  it  should  be  stated  that 
the  Scottish  Protestants  from  first  to  last  were  re- 
solutely bent  on  the  utter  extirpation  of  the  Roman 
religion,  and  always  considered  they  were  doing 
the  devil's  work  in  negotiating  and  allowing  the 
Catholics  breathing  time.    John  Knox,  by  a  single 

♦  "  Then  there  was  a'radden  affray  amongst  them  (the  Catholici) ; 
for  down  xoeth  the  crosses,  off  goeth  the  surplices.  :roand  caps  and 
comets,  with  the  crowns:  the  gray  friars  gaped,  the  black  friars  blew« 
theprie«ts  ranted  and  fled.  and;happy  was  he  who  first  got  to  ttia 
boose,  for  such  a  sudden  fray'  came  never  among  the  generation  of 
aotiohriit  within  the  realm  Water-^JvhM  Knv»» 


blast  of  his  spiritual  trumpet,  assembled  an  ir- 
regular but  a  numerous  army;  and  now  the 
churches  and  monasteries  which  had  escaped  before 
fell  almost  as  suddenly  as  the  walls  of  Jericho  at 
the  trumpet  of  Joshua.  Of  late  nearly  the  whole 
body  of  the  Scottish  nobility  had  fallen  off  from  the 
queen  regent  and  enrolled  themselves  under  the 
banner  of  Knox,  who,  after  all,  was  the  real  chief 
and  leader  of  this  holy  war.  Many  of  the  lords 
acted  from  a  conscientious  dislike  of  the  old  super- 
stitions ;  but  there  were  few  of  them  whose  zeal 
for  the  gospel  light  was  not  allied  with  a  greed  after 
worldly  lucre :  and  as  for  toleration,  when  it  was 
not  found  in  England,  it  could  scarcely  be  looked 
for  in  Scotland.  They  marched  with  the  bible  in 
one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other ;  and,  hy  an 
unhappy  process,  they  could  always  find  texta  i  i 
the  former  to  sharpen  the  edge  of  the  lattei. 
Matters  were  made  much  worse  when  the  queen 
regent  brought  in  fresh  troops  from  France  to  sup- 
port her  insulted  and  tottering  government.  The 
undisciplined  rabble,  however,  who  had  not  made 
up  their  minds  to  die  mart}'r8,  submitted  in  the 
towns  and  places  where  these  disciplined  troops 
were  stationed,  and  the  Protestant  chiefs  were  fain 
to  conclude  another  treaty,  and  to  content  them- 
selves with  toleration  and  freedom  of  conscience 
without  insisting  upon  the  immediate  and  total 
suppression  of  papistry ;  but  this  they  only  con- 
sidered as  a  temporary  sacrifice  of  principle  to 
expediency, — as  a  connivance  which  was  not  to 
last ;  and,  headed  by  the  Earls  of  Argyle,  Morton, 
and  Glencaim,  the  Jjord  Lorn,  Erskine  of  Duui, 
and  others,  they  formed  a  general  Protestant 
league,  entered  privately  into  agreements,  and, 
styling  themselves  the  Congregation  of  the  Lord, 
published  a  solemn  protest  against  the  abomina- 
tions and  corruptions  of  popery.  They  had  never 
had  60  many  good  materials  for  a  manifesto.  The 
people  began  to  complain  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  queen  regent  and  her  family  to  destroy  the 
national  independence, — to  convert  Scotland  into  a 
province  of  France ;  and  several  of  the  great  lords 
who  were  not  as  yet  very  zealous  for  the  reformed 
religion  were  very  anxious  to  rid  the  country  of 
French  troops.  Among  those  who  went  over  to 
the  Congregation  of  the  Lord,  or  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation,  was  the  Earl  of  Arran,  formerly 
regent,  who  had  now  for  some  years  rejoiced  in  his 
French  title  of  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  and  whose 
religion  was  of  a  very  elastic  nature.  But  their 
principal  leader — a  man  of  extraordinary  abilities 
whatever  we  may  think  of  his  honour  or  virtue 
— was  James  Stuart,  prior,  or  commendator,  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Andrew's,  a  natural  son  of 
the  late  king,  the  unfortunate  James  V.,  and  half- 
brother  of  the  beautiful  Mary  Stuart,  whom  he 
mainly  contributed  to  render  even  more  unhappy 
than  their  common  father  had  been.  This  tmsi 
professed  a  wonderful  zeal  for  the  new  religion, 
whereby,  not  less  than  by  his  talents,  he  attached 
to  himself  what  was  now  most  decidedly  the 
popular  and  the   stronger  party.     His  enemies 
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always  accused  him  of  falsehood,  treachery,  and  a 
bouDdless  ambition ;  but,  according  to  his  friends 
and  his  own  solemn  asseveration,  his  sole  object 
was  to  promote  the  extirpation  of  the  old  supersti- 
tion for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  good  of  his 
country. 

At  diis  critical  moment  the  absent  Mary  Stuart 
had  become  queen  of  France,  a  transitory  gran- 
deur, which  only  lasted,  as  it  were,  for  a  moment, 
and  which  tended  still  further  to  increase  the 
jealousies  of  the  Scots  and  to  embarrass  her  friends 
in  her  native  country.  Her  father-in-law,  Heniy 
II.  of  France,  had  not  been  very  happy  ever  since 
the  signing  of  the  (to  him)  disadvantageous  treaty 


of  Cateau  Cambresis,  but  the  immediate  cause  of 
his  death  was  an  accidental  wound  in  the  eye 
from  a  broken)  lance  while  tilting.*  He  expired 
on  the  10th  of  July,  1559,  in  the  forty-first  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  the 
husband  of  Mary,  under  the  title  of  Francis  II. 
In  this  manner  the  Scots  became  more  and  more 
confirmed  in  their  idea  that  their  country  was  to 
be  held  and  treated  as  a  French  province  or  de- 
pendence;   and  hence  every  Frenchman,   every 

*  The  occasion  of  this  grand  tiltini|;-match  was  the  celebrntion  of 
the  matrimonial  alliances  between  Menry's  daughter  Isabella  and 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  Henry's  sister  >f argartt  with  the  Duke  uf 
Savoy.  Thus  were  two  .of  £lisabeth*s  old  suitors  settled  in  ma- 
trimony. 
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sHip,  every  bale  of  goods  that  arrived  firom  France 
^w  looked  upon  with  a  jealous  eye.  Nor  did 
Francis  and  Mary,  on  their  accession  to  the  Frencli 
throne,  neglect  to  take  measures  for  the  re-esta- 
hlishment  of  the  royal  power  in  the  northern  king- 
<J^in.  In  the  end  of  July  a  thousand  French 
^Idiers  landed  at  Leith;  and  that  the  spiritual 
interests  might  not  be  neglected,  Francis  and  Mary 
8«nt  with  these  men-at-arms  a  certain  number  of 
orthodox  divines  from  the  Sorbonne.  With  these 
Enforcements,  and  giving  out  that  more  were 
coming,  the  queen  regent  took  possession  of  Leith 
»nd  quartered  the  odious  papistical  and  foreign 
soldiers  on  the  townspeople.  When  the  citizens 
ofUith  complained,  she  assured  them  that  the 
^easure  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  her 
«i*ttghtcr'8  throne,  and  that  she  could  not,  and 


would  not,  desist  until  the  lords  should  dismiss 
their  armed  men.  The  Lords  of  the  Congrega- 
tion had  of  course  less  intention  than  ever  of  laying 
down  the  sword, — their  party  was  daily  increasing, 
and  that  of  the  queen  dowager  was  as  rapidly  de- 
clining. At  this  crisis  it  seems  to  have  fallen 
principally  to  the  preachers  to  expound  the  law- 
fulness of  resistance  to  constituted  authorities ;  and 
in  so  doing  some  of  them  occasionally  broached 
doctrines  which  were  exceedingly  odious  to  all  the 
royal  ears  of  .Europe,  whether  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant. When,  for  example,  it  was  proposed  to 
deprive  Mary's  mother  of  the  regency,  Willock, 
one  of  the  naost  eminent  after  Knox,  said  that  the 
magistrates  and  rulers  were  certainly  ordained  of 
God,  but  also  bound  by  God's  word,  so  thAt  when 
they  departed  from  that  word  they  might  be  de- 
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posed.  Such  depositions  had  not  always  been 
effected  by  God's  making  use  immediately  of  his 
own  power,  but,  as  the  Old  Testament  proved, 
they  had,  at  times,  been  brought  about  by  indirect 
and  mortal  means.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  regent  might  lawfully  be  deposed  by  the  sub- 
jects, for  she  had  not  suffered  God's  word  to  be 
freely  preached, — she  had  maintained  superstition, 
and  rejected  the  advice  of  the  nobility, — and  there- 
fore deserved  to  be  removed  from  the  government. 
Knox  himself,  though  he  said  something  about 
allowing  her  a  little  time  for  repentance  and  the 
changing  of  her  conduct  and  administration,  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  regent 
might  be  deposed  for  just  causes.  But  the  Pro- 
testants soon  found  that  the  Catholics  were  still 
powerful, — that  many,  even  of  their  own  com- 
^munion,  disapproved  of  their  extreme  measures, 
and  looked  upon  their  conduct  as  rebellion, — that 
the  foreign  troops  were  formidable  from  the  ex- 
cellent state  of  their  discipline  and  appointments, — 
that  the  chief  fortresses  of  the  kingdom  werfe  in 
their  hands, — that  money  was  pouring  in  from 
France,  and  that  the  Ijords  of  the  Congregation 
were,  as  usual,  excessively  needy.  In  this  emer- 
gency, when  a  large  portion  of  the  people  was  so 
embittered  with  religious  animosity  as  to  forget 
their  old  political  jealousies  of  the  English,  they 
resolved  to  apply  for  assistance  to  Elizabeth,  and, 
in  order  to  gain  her  favour,  some  of  them  adopted, 
for  the  present,  the  English  Liturgy, — a  great 
political  blunder,  which  contributed  to  produce 
fatal  consequences,  for  that  Liturgy  did  not  accord 
with  the  spiritual  notions  of  the  Scots.  Elizabeth 
was  solemnly  bound  by  the  recent  treaty  of  Cateau 
Cambresis  to  do  nothing  in  Scotland  to  the  pre- 
judice of  Mary's  rights  and  authority ;  but  then 
Mary,  since  the  signing  of  that  treaty,  had  behaved 
disrespectfully  to  one  of  Elizabeth's  servants;  and 
it  was  known  or  shrewdly  suspected  that  the  Ca- 
tholic fanatics,  who  mainly  ruled  the  councils  df 
the  French  court,  were  determined,  on  the  first 
favourable  opportunity,  to  assert  the  Scottish 
queen's  rights,  and  strike  a  blow  in  England  for 
Mary,  God,  and  the  church.  We  will  not  pretend 
to  say  that,  if  all  these  provocations  had  been  want- 
ing, Elizabeth  would  not  have  adopted  precisely 
the  same  line  of  conduct,  which  was  nothing  but 
a  drawing  out  of  the  old  line  of  Henry  VIIL, 
which  fell  to  her  as  a  political  heir-loom.  When 
the  matter  was  debated  in  the  English  council, 
there  was,  however,  some  difference  of  opinion,  and 
a  strong  repugnance  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  to 
what  was  deemed  the  anarchical  polity  of  John 
Knox.  It  was  represented  as  a  very  dangerous 
example,  and  contrary  to  justice  and  law,  to  assist 
subjects  in  their  rebellion  against  their  legitimate 
sovereign, — that  it  was  clear  the  Scots  had  had 
little  patience,  and  had  misconstrued  examples  in 
the  bible  in  their  proceedings  against  the  queen 
regent,  whose  person  was  sacred ;  and,  finally,  and 
with  still  more  weight  than  all,  it  was  stated  that 
England  had  not  yet  recovered  from  her  poverty  I 


and  embarrassment, — that  she  could  ill  afford  the 
expenses  of  a  war, — that  peace  would  of  a  cer- 
tainty be  broken  if  she  sent  any  extensive  aid  to 
the  Scottish  Protestants, — and  that  France  and  all 
the  Catholic  powers  of  the  continent,  in  alliance 
with  the  Catholics  of  Scotland  and  the  Catholics  of 
England,  might  prove  too  much  even  for  the  great 
and  wise  Elizabeth.  The  Scottish  lords,  or  rather 
the  great  English  statesmen  who  espoused  their 
cause,  putting  aside  the  delicate  question  of  re- 
bellion and  aiding  of  rebels,  represented  that 
the  French  were  keeping  and  increasing  an  anny 
in  Scotland,  and  aiming  at  nothing  less  than  the 
entire  possession  or  mastery  of  the  country ;  that 
Scotland  would  only  prove  a  step  to  England; 
that  when  the  Protestants  there  were  overpowered 
the  French  and  Catholics  would  undoubtedly  try  to 
place  Mary  Stuart  on  the  throne  of  England,  and 
renew  the  tyranny  of  Mary  Tudor ;  that  the  safety 
of  the  queen,  the  state,  the  church,  the  liberty  of 
England,  depended  essentially  on  the  turn  which 
affairs  might  take  in  Scotland.*  There  was  un- 
deniably milch  reason  in  this  startling  exposition. 
It  was  obvious  that  a  final  and  decisive  conflict 
between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  of  Scotland 
was  approaching.  In  this  the  sagacity  of  Cecil 
saw  that  the  queen-regent,  armed  with  legal  au- 
thority, supported  by  disciplined  forces,  and  fiir- 
nished  from  France  with  means  of  paying  them, 
must  ultimately  prevail  over  a  league  who  had  only 
religious  zeal  and  the  tumultuary  assemblage  of 
their  feudal  retainers  and  undisciplined  burghers 
to  oppose  against  such  advantages.  But  Scot- 
land, if  reduced  to  the  situation  of  a  French 
province,  and  ruled  by  a  Catholic  queen,  who 
boasted  some  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Eliza- 
beth, must  have  been  a  most  inauspicious  neigh- 
bour to  England.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to 
support  the  Protestant  nobility  in  their  struggle 
with  the  qtieen-tegent ;  but  with  such  secrecy  as 
neither  to  bring  upon  the  Lords  of  the  Congrega- 
tion the  odium  of  being  the  friends  and  pensioners 
of  England,  nor  to  engage  Elizabeth  in  an  open 
war  with  her  sister  and  rival.t  Elizabeth  had 
not  far  to  look  for  an  agent  competent  to  manage 
this  business :  our  old  friend  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  who 
knew  Scotland  better  than  any  Englishman,  who 
had  been  in  old  times  the  bosom  friend  of  the 
Scottish  lords  in  the  pay  of  Henry  VIII.,  many  of 
whom  figured  in  the  new  movements,  had  quitted 
his  rural  retirement  at  Hackney  on  the  accession 
of  her  present  majesty,  who  had  forthwith  appointed 
him  to  a  seat  in  her  privy  council.  Sir  Ralph,  who 
had  begun  public  life  betimes,  was  not  old,  being 
only  in  his  fifty-second  year;  and  his  great  talent 
for  intrigue  and  manoeuvre  had  probably  been  im- 
proved even  by  the  shifts  to  which  he  had  been 
put  in  the  dangerous  days  of  Queen  Mary.  He 
was  full  of  energy,  and  he  entered  on  his  new 

•  Memorial  written  by  my  Lord  Treasurer  (Cecil)  with  hw  own 
hanil,  6Ui  August.  1539.— Sadler's  State  PaperA.— Hnmner. 

I  Walter  Seattle  Biographical  Memoir  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  pn- 
fixed  to  the  State  Papers  and  Letters  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  KDi|{ht 
Banneret,  edited  by  Arthur  UUiTord. 
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duties  with  a  happy  anticipation  of  [success.  In 
the  course  of  the  month  of  August  Cecil  issued  a 
commission  to  Sir  Ralph  to  settle  certain  disputes 
cuDcerning  border  matters,  and  to  superintend  the 
repairs  which  it  was  proposed  to  make  in  the  forti- 
fications of  Berwick  and  other  English  fortresses 
wi  or  near  to  the  borders.  Percy,  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, and  Sir  James  Croft,  the  governor  of 
Berwick,  were  joined  in  the  commission,  but  more 
for  fonn  than  for  anything  else ;  for  Northumber- 
land, as  a  Papist  himself,  was  suspected, — Croft, 
though  a  good  officer,  was  not  much  of  a  diplo- 
matist,—and  the  whole  business  was,  in  fact,  in- 
trusted to  Sadler.  The  repairs,  which  were  actually 
beeuQ  on  a  large  scale  at  Berwick,  seemed  a  very 
sufEcicnt  reason  to  account  for  Sadler's  protracted 
btay;  and  Elizabeth  had  ''thought  necessary  to 
provoke  the  queen-regent,  her  good  sister,  to  ap- 
point some  of  her  ministers  of  like  qualities  to 
meet  with  the  said  earl  (Northumberland)  and  the 
said  Sir  Ralph  and  Sir  James."  Sadler  was  thus 
brought  into  contact  with  Scottish  commissioners, 
vhom  he  was  instmcted  to  bribe,  if  possible,  and 
enabled  to  correspond  in  a  most  convenient  manner 
with  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation.  By  his  private 
{Ajwers  and  instructions,  in  Cecil's  hand  writing,  he 
was  authorised  to  confer,  treat,  or  practise  with  any 
manner  of  person  of  Scotland,  either  in  Scotland 
cr  England,  for  his  purposes  and  the  furthering  of 
the  queen's  service;  to  distribute  money  to  the 
disaffected  Scots,  as  he  should  think  proper,  to  the 
unount  of  three  thousand  pounds,  which  sum  was 
delivered  to  Jiim,  for  more  convenience,  in  gold ; 
but  he  was  always  to  proceed  with  such  discretion 
and  secrecy,  that  no  part  of  his  doings  should 
ftvaken  suspicion  or  impair  the  peace  lately  con- 
cluded between  Elizabeth  and  Scotland.  Sir 
Ralph  soon  reported  progress  to  tlie  cool  and  cir- 
cumspca  Cecil,  telling  him  that  if  the  Lords  of 
the  Congregation  were  properly  encouraged  and 
comforted,  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  result. 
On  his  arrival  at  Berwick  he  had  found  in  that 
t'iwii  a  secret  messenger  sent  from  Knox  to  Sir 
James  Croft  (who  appear  to  have  been  old  friends), 
^ud  by  means  of  this  messenger  they  signified  to 
Knox  that  they  wished  that  Mr.  Henry  Balnaves, 
or  some  other  discreet  and  trusty  Scotsman,  might 
repair  "  in  secret  manner"  to  such  place  as  they 
had  appointed,  to  the  intent  that  they  might  confer 
touching  affairs.  Sir  James  Croft  had  understood 
fri»m  Knox  that  his  party  would  require  aid  of  the 
queen's  majesty  for  the  entertainment  and  wages  of 
fittceu  hundred  harquebusiers  and  three  hundred 
borsemen,  which,  if  they  might  have,  then  France 
(as  Knox  said)  should  '*  soon  understand  their 
tainds."  To  this  demand  for  aid  Sadler  had  so 
uiswered  as  not  to  leave  them  without  hope ;  but  he 
is  anxious  "to  understand  the  queen's  majesty's 
pleasure  in  that  part,  wishing,  if  it  may  be  looked 
tor  that  any  good  effect  shall  follow,  that  her 
niajesty  should  not,  for  the  spending  of  a  great  deal 
tnore  than  the  charge  of  their  demand  amounteth 
'into,  pretermit  such  an  opportunity."    But  it  was 


money,  ready  money,  that  the  Scottish  Teformem 
incessantly  clamoured  for.  "  And  to  say  our  poor 
minds  imto  you,"  continues  Sir  Ralph,  "  we  see 
not  but  her  highness  must  be  at  some  charge  with 
them ;  for  of  hare  words  only^  though  they  may 
be  comfortable^  yet  can  they  receive  no  comfort. 
The  bestowing  of  two  thousand  or  three  thousand 
crowns  to  relieve  them,  which  have  sustained  great 
losses,  and  spent,  as  we  undertand,  in  manner  all 
they  had  in  this  matter,  now  to  encourage  them 
to  do  somewhat,  and,  if  the  same  be  well  spent,  a 
great  deal  more,  cannot  but  be  well  employed ;  and 
if  such  effect  do  not  follow  thereof  as  we  desire, 
her  highness  must  account  that  she  hath  cast  so 
much  into  the  sea,  the  loss  whereof  may  be  easily 
borne  and  recovered,  and  either  must  her  majesty 
adventure  the  loss  of  money  amongst  them,  or  else 
leave  them  to  themselves,  for  we  see  not  that  the 
mean  can  serve  the  turn  in  this  part."  This  letter 
was  written  on  the  20th  of  August  (1559),  imme- 
diately after  Sadler's  arrival  at  the  scene  of  intrigue, 
and  on  the  same  day  John  Knox  was  requested  to 
send  his  secret  agent  to  Holy  Isle.  By  a  letter 
dated  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  Elizabeth 
told  Sadler  that  he  should  immediately  deal  out 
''  in  the  secretest  manner"  the  money  committed 
to  him  at  his  departure  from  London  "  to  such 
persons  and  to  such  intents  as  might  most  effec* 
tually  further  and  advance  that  service  which  had 
been  specially  recommended  unto  him."  And  on 
the  same  day  Cecil  addressed  to  Arran,  or  Chatel- 
herault,  a  much  more  remarkable  letter,  which  it 
should  appear  Sir  Ralph  was  to  forward  to  its 
destination.  "  I  beseech  your  Grace,"  writes  Cecil 
to  this  noble  and  royal  Scot,  "  at  this  present, 
neglect  not  such  opportunity  of  doing  good  to  your 
country,  as  the  like  was  never  offered  this  hundred 
years,  nor  per  case  shall  not  many  other  hundred 
happen,  if  this  time  be  omitted.  Repentance  doth 
most  harm  where  no  remedy  remaineth.  But  I 
will  not  molest  your  grace  with  my  writing  :  this 
one  thing  I  covet,  to  have  this  isle  well  united  in 
concord,  and  then  could  I  be  content  to  leave  my 

life  and  the  joy  thereof  to  our  posterity 

and  so  I  take  my  leave,  praying  Almighty  God  to 
make  you  the  instrument  of  his  true  honour  against 
antichrist,  the  perpetual  enemy  of  his  dear  Son, 
our  Saviour  Christ."  From  these  and  other  ex- 
pressions it  should  almost  seem  that  Elizabeth 
entertained  the  notion  of  uniting  the  two  kingdoms 
under  her  own  dominion,  without  any  reference  to 
the  rights  of  Mary  ;  but  the  Scottish  nation  was 
certainly  not  prepared  for  any  such  measure,  nor 
did  the  fastest  pace  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congrega- 
tion come  up  with  it.  On  the  28th  of  August  the 
queen-regent  of  Scotland,  in  the  name  of  Francis 
and  Mary,  king  and  queen  of  the  French  and 
Scots,  appointed  Scottish  commissioners  to  treat 
with  Sadler  and  Northumberland  for  the  settlement 
of  the  border  disputes,  the  release  of  prisoners  on 
both  sides,  and  the  establishing  a  sound  and  lasting 
tranquillity  on  the  frontiers  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
the  seat  of  ancient  and  fierce  enmities.  These  com- 
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miBBioners  were  the  infamous  James  Hepburn,  Earl 
of  Bothwell,*  who,  a  few  years  later,  involved  Queen 
Mary  in  disgrace  and  destruction;  Sir  Richard 
Maitland  of  Lethington,  father  of  the  celebrated* 
secretary  of  Mary ;  and  Sir  Walter  Car,  or  Kerr, 
of  Cessford,  ancestor  of  the  dukes  of  Roxburgh. 
On  the  "  penult  day  of  August"  they  addressed, 
from  Edinburgh,  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland and  his  colleagues,  commissioners  of  Eng- 
land, stating  that  they  would  be  ready  to  meet 
them  at  Our  Lady  Kirk,  near  Berwick,  the  5th 
day  of  September  next,  at  which  time,  God  wil- 
ling, they  would  fully  testify  a  good  inclination 
to  justice  and  combination  of  amity  betwixt  their 
realms.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  or  rather 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  thought  fit  to  postpone  the 
meeting  to  the  11th  of  September,  and  the  Scottish 
commissioners  do  not  appear  to  have  been  sensible 
of  the  fact  that,  in  the  meanwhile,  those  of  Eng- 
land were  actively  corresponding  with  the  in- 
surgents. Great  caution  was  used  in  that  matter. 
In  conformity  with  Cecil's  advice  a  comfortable 
letter  was  drawn  up  between  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  and 
Sir  James  Croft  to  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,t 
expressing  their  hearty  sorrow  at  understanding 
that  their  godly  enterprise,  tending  principally  to 
the  advancement  of  God's  glory,  and  next  to  the 
safeguard  and  defence  of  their  natural  country  from 
the  conquest  of  the  French  nation,  should  be  un- 
fortunately stayed  and  interrupted.  They  went  on 
to  say  that  they  could  not  do  less  than  give  their 
poor  advice  to  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  not 
to  shrink  from  that  which  they  had  enterprised, 
— not  to  yield  to  fear  nor  vain  persuasions, — not  to 
be  through  false  practices  or  otherwise  attrapped 
or  betrayed  into  their  enemies'  hands,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  use  all  good  means  to  allure  and  per- 
suade the  whole  nobility  of  the  kingdom  to  take 
part  with  them ;  "  whereunto,"  says  this  ingenious 
document,  "their  natural  love  to  their  country 
ought  to  induce  them,  rather  than  to  suffer  the 
violence  and  conquest  of  the  French,  which  un- 
doubtedly do  mean  to  subvert  and  extinct  the 
native  blood  of  Scotland,  inheritable  to  the  same, 
if  the  French  queen,  your  sovereign,  should  die 
without  issue,  and  to  annex  that  realm  perpetually 
to  the  crown  of  France,  which  we  think  all  true 
Scottish  men  should  naturally  detest  and  abhor, 
and,  while  time  serveth,  ought  to  prevent  and 
foresee  the  same.  And  for  your  help  and  defence 
in  that  behalf,  be  ye  most  assured  that  ye  shall  not 
lack  aid,  both  of  money  and  otherwise,  out  of  Eng- 
land, more  than  hitherto  hath  been  mentioned  or 
promised ;  for  ye  may  assure  yourselves  that,  if  ye 
will  nobly  and  stoutly  debate  your  own  cause,  and 
pursue  your  enterprise  as  to  men  of  honour  and 
good  courage  appertaineth,  as  ye  shall  lack  no 
such  help  and  aid  of  us  to  that  effect,  as  ye  can 
reasonably  require,  so,  rather  than  the   French 

*  The  mode  in  which  BolhireU  is  mentionrd  in  the  romniitsion  is 
rather  ttrikini;.  itoqw  He  frobitate,  iwbutria,  et  erga  nostra  mandata 
fide  delerti  commngmnei  nosUt  Jacdii  romtis  Buithuet  dommi  Hallii.  et 
Creiehlmi  admindii—Smdler*  State  Papers.  «rc. 

t  Tliia  letter  it  in  the  handwdiiog  of  Sadler. 


should  have  their  wills  over  you,  and  bring  you  to 
subjection,  you  may  be  sure  that  England  will 
show  herself  your  ^end,  and  an  open  enemy  to 
your  adverse  party.  This  we  write  to  you  not 
without  good  commission,  and  therefore  it  may 
please  you  to  give  firm  credence  to  the  same,  and 
to  send  some  trusty  man  hither  to  confer  with  us 
in  this  matter,  by  whom  we  may  understand  your 
lordships*  determinate  mind  and  pleasure  therein 
with  as  much  speed  as  you  may  conveniently."* 
But  this  letter  was  not  sent  to  its  destination ;  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  stopped  in  consequence  of 
the  journey  into  Scotland  of  the  son  and  heir  of 
the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  who  had  been  in  Eng- 
land in  close  conference  with  Cecil,  by  means  of 
whom  the  necessary  encouragement  might  be 
transmitted  to  the  insurgents  by  word  of  mouth, 
thus  diminishing  the  chance  of  committing  Queen 
Elizabeth  as  a  fomenter  of  the  rebellion. 

The  ex-regent's  son,  who  at  this  time  bore  his 
father's  former  title  of  Earl  of  Arran,  stole  into 
Scotland  with  an  English  pass,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Monsieur  de  Beaufort,  and  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Master  Thomas  Randall,  or  Randolph, 
an  able  and  intelligent  agent  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
an  adept  in  secret  intrigues,  who  assumed,  for  the 
nonce,  the  name  of  Barnyby.f  This  Randall,  or 
Randolph,  alias  Bamyby,  remained  a  considerable 
time  in  Scotland,  being,  in  fact,  the  resident  envoy 
of  Elizabeth  to  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation. 
He  occasionally  corresponded  directly  ^ith  the 
queen's  council,  but  more  generally  with  Sir  R. 
Sadler,  who  was  the  prime  mover  and  director  of 
the  whole  scheme.  On  the  8th  of  September, 
three  days  before  the  appointed  meeting  with  the 
commissioners  of  the  Queen-regent  of  Scodand, 
Sadler  wrote  to  inform  Cecil  that  Mr.  Balnaves 
had  at  last  arrived  at  midnight  from  the  Lords  of 
the  Congregation,  and  had  made  him  '*  the  whole 
discourse  of  all  their  proceedings  from  the  begin- 
ning." English  money  and  promises  had  worked 
the  desired  effect;  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation 
were  encouraged  to  strike  another  blow.  **  And 
now,"  writes  Sadler  in  his  report  of  Balnaves's 
disclosures,  "  they  intend  to  revive  the  matter ;  for 
that  the  Regent  hath  not  observed  the  articles  of 
their  last  agreement,  but  hath  infringed  the  same, 
as  well  in  ^ that  she  hath  set  up  the  mass  again  in 
the  abbey  of  Holyrood  House  (which  they  had  be- 
fore suppressed),  as  also  in  that  the  Frenchmen 
do  remain  still,  and  a  more  number  since  arrived." 

In  the  armistice  concluded  at  the  Links  of  Leith 
on  the  24th  of  the  preceding  month  of  July,  it  was 
covenanted — 1.  That  the  town  of  Edinburgh  should 
use  what  religion  they  pleased.  2.  That  no  one 
should  be  prosecuted  for  religion.  3.  That  no 
garrison  should  be  placed  in  Edinburgh.  A  dis- 
pute arose  concerning  the  possession  of  the  high 
church  of  St.  Giles's  in  Edinburgh,  which  the 
queen-regent  desired  to  retain  for  the  exercise  of 

•  SndWf  SUto  Papers. 

t  Id  tlin  passport  M.  de  Keaufort,  alias  Arran,  was  designated  «« 
"  a  gentleman  of  our  goud  brother  the  French  king;"  ,Usn>7"}'' 
alias  Rundolpht  as  a  gentleman  appointwl  to  accompany  him. 
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the  Catholic  worehip,  and  which  the  reformers 
were  equally  eager  to  occupy.  But,  in  fact,  the 
Tehement  John  Knox  was  determined  to  drive  the 
Roman  clergy  from  every  church,  from  every 
I  altar,  whether  public  or  private,  and  thus,  imme- 
diately after  the  agreement  of  the  Links  of  Leith, 
he  extended  his  demands,  insisting  that  mass 
should  not  he  said  even  within  the  precincts  of  the 
palace  of  Holyrood.  Balnaves  complains  of  a 
new  matter,  which  .was,  that  the  queen-regent 
abased  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  to  their 
grief  and  impoverishment.  Other  passages  of  this 
dispatch  are  too  remarkable  to  be  overlooked. 
They  convey  a  wonderfully  clear  notion  of  the  way 
m  which  Uie  business  was  gone  about,  and  will 
serve  well  in  lieu  of  details  which  would  too  much 
encumber  this  part  of  our  narrative. 

"For  these  matters  he  (Balnaves)  saith  they 
will  hegin  again,  and  would  liave  done  at  this  time, 
but  sundry  causes,  he  saith,  they  had  to  protract  the 
time  in  pursuing  thereof,  whereby  they  have  rather 
great  advantage  than  hindrance.  One  for  that 
the  Regent,  by  her  policy,  devised  to  stir  James 
M'Donuel  and  others  of  the  Scottish  Irishry 
against  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  to  the  intent  the  same 
earl  might  be  so  occupied  at  home  in  defence  of 
his  country  as  he  should  have  no  time  to  attend 
this  matter ;  wherefore  it  behoved  him  to  go  home 
for  the  stay  thereof,  which  he  hath  now  so  well 
ordered,  as  the  Regent  shall  he  clearly  frustrate 
and  deceived  of  her  expectation  in  that  behalf. 
Another  cause  is,  for  that  harvest  is  late  with  them 
tliis  year,  and  if  they  should  have  assembled  any 
power  in  the  fields,  it  could  not  otherwise  be  but 
that  a  great  destruction  must  have  ensued  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  which  would  have  greatly  moved 
the  people  against  them.  Again,  during  this  mean 
tinie  they  have  had  their  preachers  abroad  in  the 
reahn,  which,  by  their  preachmg  and  doctrine, 
have  80  won  and  allured  the  people  to  their  devo- 
pon,  as  he  saith  their  power  is  now  double  that 
it  was  in  the  cause  of  religion ;  and  such  as  yet  be 
^(A  fully  persuaded  thereto,  bear,  nevertheless, 
such  hatred  to  the  Frenchmen,  as  he  thinketh  in 
roanner  the  whole  realm  favoreth  their  party. 
And  also  he  saith,  that  in  this  protract  of  time. 
Practices  have  been  used,  and  conferences  had, 
^th  with  the  duke,  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  and 
^n;  and  the  duke  (Chatelherault)  persuaded 
^  far,  that  he  hath  promised  to  come  no  more 
*t  the  regent,  nor  to  take  any  part  with  her; 
^  rest  he  will  refer  to  the  coming  home  of  his 
^  who,  he  saith,  may  take  the  matter  in  hand 
if  he  himself  list  to  be  sick  or  lame,  and 
to  wink  at  the  matter.  "  And  here  the  said 
Balnaves  seemed  to  be  greaUy  desirous  of  the 
^^ing  home  of  the  said  duke's  son,  who,  indeed, 
^M  nearer  him  than  he  was  aware  of.  The  like 
promise  he  saith  they  have  obtained  of  the  Earl  of 
Huntley,  and  be  in  good  hope  that  he  will  mani- 
fest himself  on  their  side ;  others  aho  they  have 
J^on,  as  he  saith,  to  their  party,  which  be  the  best 
w^rfcrcTB  of  the  march  and  Tweeddale,  which,  in- 
VOL.  u. 


deed,  have  their  preachers  amongst  them;  and 
though  some  of  the  older  sort  do  draw  back,  yet, 
having  young  and  lusty  gentlemen  to  their  sons, 
,  they  are  content  to  let  them  follow  their  purpose, 
and  dissemble  the  matter  themselves  with  the 
regent.  These  advantages,  saith  Balnaves,  have 
they  gotten  by  this  protract  of  time :  and  now,  as 
soon  as  their  harvest  is  at  good  point,  they  will 
assemble  all  the  power  they  can  make ;  for  which 
purpose  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  do  meet  and 
convene,  as  he  saith,  the  10th  or  12th  of  this 
month,  at  Stirling ;  where,  he  saith,  they  be  in 
good  hope  to  hear  of  some  good  aid  and  comfort  at 
the  queen's  majesty's  hands,  for  the  which  purpose 
they  had  now  sent  him  unto  us.  When  ne  had 
said  what  he  would,  we  told  him,  that  they  might 
assure  themselves  that  the  queen's  majesty,  any 
all  the  lords  of  her  highness's  council,  did  so  much 
tender  their  cause,  as  ihey  would  be  no  less  sorry 
than  they  themselves  if  the  same  should  not 
take  effect,  and  such  aid  and  comfort  as  her  high- 
ness might  minister  unto  them,  without  touch  of 
her  honour f  and  breach  of  the  peace  which  she 
now  hath  both  with  France  and  Scotland,  they 
might  be  sure  to  have  it  at  her  grace's  hands. 
Marry,  we  told  him  they  were  wise  men,  and  could 
consider,  as  well  as  we,  what  might  be  done  by  her 
highness  in  that  behalf,  considering  that,  albeit 
their  cause  was  grounded  upon  a  good  and  godly 
foundation,  to  extirpate  idolatry,  and  to  advance 
Christ's  true  religion,  and  also  for  the  preservation 
of  the  freedom  of  their  country,  and  to  deliver  the 
same  from  foreign  government,  as  in  conscience 
they  are  bound  to  do ;  yet  the  world  can  make  no 
other  exposition  of  it,  but  that  they  be  as  it  were  a 
faction  gathered  together,  contending  against  the 
authority :  and  how  the  queen's  majesty  may 
seem  to  maintain  them  in  such  a  case,  we  doubted 
not  but  he,  being  a  wise  man,  could  weigh  the 
same  as  deeply  as  we  did.  He  confessed  all  that 
we  said  to  be  true,  and  wished  that  the  queen's 
majesty  should  remain  still  in  peace j  which  he  said 
should  also  serve  better  for  their  purpose,  than  if 
we  were  in  the  wars ;  for  that  if  we  were  in  the 
war,  they  could  then  find  no  fault  with  the  coming 
of  the  Frenchmen  into  Scotland,  which  might  say 
they  came  to  defend  our  country ;  but  now,  being 
in  peace,  all  Scotland  may  and  doth  well  per- 
ceive that  they  come  rather  to  make  a  conquest  of 
them  than  for  any  other  cause.  And  in  their  con- 
ferences, he  saith,  they  have  considered  as  much 
as  we  said  unto  them.  And,  therefore,  whatsoever 
pretence  they  make,  the  principal  mark  they  shoot 
at  is,  he  saitli',  to  make  an  alteration  of  the  state 
and  authority,  to  the  intent,  the  same  being  esta- 
blished as  they  desire,  they  may  then  enter  into 
open  treaty  with  her  majesty,  as  the  case  shall 
require.  This,  he  saith,  is  very  secret;  and 
if  the  duke  (Chatelherault)  would  take  it  upon 
him  they  mean  to  bestow  it  there;  or  if  he 
refuse,  his  son  is  as  meet,  or  rather  more  meet, 
for  the  purpose.  In  tlie  mean  season  he  said 
ihey   trusted,  and   the  Lords    of   the    Congre- 
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gation  were  in  good  expectation,  that  her  highness 
would  comfort  th^  with  some  secret  aid  of 
money ;  and,  because  they  had  spent  a  great  deal 
of  their  substance  in  maintaining  and  keeping  all 
this  while  certain  bands  of  soldiers,  for  their  more 
strength  and  surety,  to  their  no  little  impoverish- 
ing, if  they  might  now  have  such  relief  at  her 
majesty's  hands,  as  would  keep  together  one  thou- 
sand harquebusiers  and  three  hundred  horsemen 
for  two  or  three  months,  besides  such  power  as 
they  trust  to  make  at  their  own  charge,  they  will 
cither  achieve  their  enterprise,  or  spend  their  lives 
in  the  pursuit  thereof.  Upon  this,  we  resolved 
with  him,  that  indeed  there  was  none  other  way 
for  the  queen's  majesty  to  relieve  or  comfort  them, 
but  with  money  ;  which,  if  it  might  be  done  with 
such  secrecy  as  the  case  doth  require,  we  said  we 
dbubted  not  but  her  majesty  so  much  tendereth 
their  case  and  godly  action,  as  they  might  and 
should  taste  of  her  liberality  and  goodness  in  that 
part  And  here  I,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  put  him  in 
remembrance  how  liberal  the  king,  her  majesty's 
father,  had  been  aforetime  to  the  nobility  of  Scot- 
land, as  he  knew,  and  how  little  they  considered  it ; 
and  also,  that  they  used  therein  no  secrecy  at  all. 
He  confessed  it  to  be  true;  but  he  said  the  case  is 
now  much  otherwise  than  it  was  then ;  for  then 
we  sought  of  them,  and  now  they  seek  of  us ;  and 
then,  quoth  he,  we  be  so  far  already  entered  into 
this  matter,  that,  though  we  have  no  aid  at  all  at 
your  hands,  we  must  needs  far  our  surety  either  go 
through  with  it  or  lose  our  lives ;  and  so  we  be 
fully  bent  and  purposed  to  do.  And,  quoth  he, 
for  the  secrecy  of  the  matter,  if  it  please  the 
queen's  majesty  to  aid  us  according  to  our  desire, 
it  shall  be  so  secret,  that  none,  except  a  few  which 
be  of  the  privy  council  amongst  us,  shall  know 
any  other  but  that  the  force  is  levied  of  the  bene- 
volence of  the  whole  Congregation."* 

"  To  come  to  the  end  of  this  long  talk,"  as  Sad- 
ler expresses  it,  he  granted  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation  for  the  present  2000/.,  telling  their 
envoy,  that  if  they  made  a  good  uae  of  it,  and  kept 
the  secret,  and  the  queen's  honour  untouched,  they 
should  soon  have  more.  Balnaves  returned  well 
satisfied  to  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  who 
took  the  money  as  secretly  as  possible. f  In  the 
same  long  letter,  in  which  he  reports  all  that  had 
passed  with  Balnaves,  Sir  Ralph  informs  Cecil 
that  there  were  other  Scottish  Protestants  as  Kirk- 
aldy  of  Grange,  Ormeston,  and  Whitlaw,  "  which 
have  spent  much  for  this  matter,  whereof  they  be 
earnest  prosecutors,  and,  having  lost  fifteen  or  six- 
teen months'  pay,  which  they  should  now  have  had 
out  of  France,"  looked  for  some  relief,  and  had 
been  put  in  some  hope  thereof;  "  but,**  continues 
Sadler,  "  because  we  have  been  so  liberal  of  the 
queen's  purse,  albeit  it  pleased  her  majesty  to 

•  Sadler. 

t  During  all  their  talk  with  Mr.  Bnlnavef,  the  Earl  of  Arran  wan 
in  the  cattle,  the  one  not  knowinK  of  the  other;  for  balnarea  arrived 
nt  midniglit,  and  the  earl  three  houra  after,  before  day-brenk.  Uix>n 
learuiug  that  Balnaves  and  the  earl  were  old  ftricnds,  and  could  rely 
the  one  upon  the  other.  Sir  Ralph,  irheo  lh«  buaioen  waa  done,  [ 
brought  tueni  together. 


commit  the  same  to  the  discretion  of  me  the  said 
Sir  Ralph,  yet  we  would  be  glad  to  know  how  her 
highness  liketh  or  misliketh  what  we  have  done 
before  we  do  any  more."  Elizabeth  was  obliged  to 
send  down  more  money  to  Berwick,  some  of  which 
was  paid  to  Kirkaldy,  Ormeston,  and  Whitlaw,  and 
some,  it  should  appear,  to  the  Earl  of  Arran,  the 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  the  ex-regent.* 
In  a  day  or  two  Arran  was  safely  delivered  in 
Teviotdale  to  one  of  his  friends  who  undertook  to 
convey  him  surely  and  secretly  to  his  father  in  the 
castle  of  Hamilton ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
after  this  return  of  his  son  that  the  ex-regent  fully 
declared  for  the  Lords  of  the  Congregatioa.  Mean- 
while, on  the  appointed  day,  Sadler,  with  Croft 
and  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  met  the  com- 
missioners of  the  queen-regent  upon  the  frontiers. 
A  dispute  about  the  wording  of  their  respective 
commissions  consumed  some  time,  and  then,  with 
proper  diplomatic  slowness,  Sadler  proceeded  to 
business, — a  business  which,  like  all  border  dis- 
putes, could  be  lengthened  ad  infirUtum,  During 
these  discussions  Knox  let  his  preachers  loose  on 
the  country ;  the  queen-regent  fell  into  a  gi«at 
melancholy  and  displeasure;  the  Congregation 
began  to  assemble,  and  the  Frenchmen  began  to 
devise  means  for  their  own  defence,  looking  daily 
for  the  Marquis  d'Elboeuf,  and  with  him  more 
aid  out  of  France,  with  which  they  thought  they 
would  be  strong  enough  for  the  Protestants.  Had 
she  but  known  half  the  treachery  that  was  at  work, 
the  queen-regent  had  good  reason  to  be  melan- 
choly. Her  secretary,  William  Maitland,  wrote  to 
Sadler's  associate.  Sir  James  Croft,  desiring  him 
to  have  no  less  good  opinion  of  him  than  heretofore, 
and  oflFering  his  service  to  the  queen's  majesty 
(Elizabeth)  in  anything  that  he  could :  "  and  fur- 
ther," says  Croft  in  a  joint  letter,  "he  sent  me 
word  that  he  attended  upon  the  regent  in  her  court 
no  longer  than  till  he  might  have  good  occasion  to 
revolt  unto  the  Protestants."  At  the  same  time, 
however,  more  troops  arrived  from  France,  and 
more  French  money  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  queen  regent  and  her  party.  John  Knox  was 
greatly  alarmed  as  to  the  French  money,  and  he 
immediately  besought  Elizabeth  to  counteract  its 
dangerous  effects  to  the  Protestant  interests  by 
sending  more  EnalUh  money  into  Scotland.  On 
his  recent  return  from  Geneva  through  England  he 
had  had  an  interview  with  Cecil,  and  evidently 
had  arranged  beforehand  the  plan  of  his  opera- 
tions, f  He  corresponded  afterwards  with  the 
English  secretary  and  others  in  England ;  and  on 
the  21st  of  September,  under  the  feigned  name 
of  John  Sinclear,  he  wrote  to  Sadler's  colleague, 
Croft,  a  remarkable  letter  from  St.  Andrew's. 
After  mentioning  the  return  of  the  younger  Arran, 

*  We  infer  thia  ftroin  a  letter  in  which  Secretary  Cecil  requMts 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler  to  recover  from  the  earl  two  hundred  crowns  on  hit 
own  private  accoiuit.  "  The  Earl  of  Arran."  writes  this  great  it»tea 
man.  "  borrowed  of  me  nt  his  being  nt  London  two  hundred  crowns, 
which  he  promised  should  be  paid  to  you.  Mr.  Sadler,  for  me.  AHer 
tome  time  passed,  I  i>ray  you  ask  it  of  him,  and  1  will  send  you  by 
some  thorough  post  his  bill**  (receipt). 

t  Kdox  had  arrived  in  Scotland  only  on  tb«  ted  of  Mayof  tbii 
present  year,  1559, 
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and  how  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  had  de- 
parted for  Stirling  to  join  him  and  his  father,  the 
Duke  of  Chatelherault,  at  Hamilton  Castle,  he 
passed  at  once  to  the  question  of  money,  and  told 
Mr.  Secretary  that  unless  more  money  was  sent, 
especially  for  some  chiefs  whom  he  had  named  in 
writing,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  serve 
in  this  action.  "  For  albeit  that  money  by  the 
adversary  party  largely  offered  could  not  corrupt 
them,  yet  should  extreme  poverty  compel  them  to 
remain  at  home,  for  tl^ey  are  so  superexpended 
already  that  they  are  not  able  to  bear  out  their 
tnin ;  and  the  same  thing  I  write  unto  you  again, 
requiring  you  to  signify  the  same  to  such  as  tender 
the  furtherance  of  this  cause.  If  any  persuade 
you  that  they  will  or  may  serve  without  support, 
they  do  but  deceive  you.  If  I  did  not  perfectly 
understand  their  necessity  I  would  not  write  so 
precisely,  for  I  nothing  doubt  to  obtain  of  them,  by 
the  authority  of  God's  word,  what  lieth  in  their 
power ;  yea,  if  they  could  have  money  upon  their 
lands,  I  should  never  solicit  for  them;  but  the 
knowledge  of  their  poverty  and  the  desire  which  I 
have  that  the  cause  prosper,  maketh  me  bold  to 
speak  my  judgment.  If  we  lack  those.  Sir,  whom 
in  my  former  letters  I  expressed,  our  power  will 
be  weaker  than  men  believe.  France  seeketh  all 
means  to  make  them  friends  and  to  diminish  our 
number.  Ye  are  not  ignorant  what  poverty  on  the 
one  part  and  money  largely  offered  on  the  other 
part  is  able  to  persuade.  Be  advertised,  and  ad- 
vertise you  others,  as  you  favour  the  success  of  the 
cause.  I  have  done  what  in  me  lieth  that  cor- 
mption  enter  not  amongst  them,  and  at  my  last 
departing  from  them  I  verily  believe  that  they  were 
of  one  mind,  to  promote  the  cause  enterprised,  but 
the  power  of  some  is  such  as  before  I  have  ex- 
pressed."* 

Those  who  take  the  least  favourable  view  of  the 
character  of  John  Knox  can  hardly  suspect  that  he 
wanted  money  for  himself,  but  he  knew  the  world 
sod  the  mercenary  character  of  most  of  the  Scottish 
chiefs;  and,  besides,  the  sinews  of  war  appear 
really  to  have  been  wanting,  and  the  Catholic  party, 
&s  we  have  seen,  were  drawing  funds  from  France. 
For  a  time  it  was  a  struggle  of  the  purse  between 
England  and  France.  Elizabeth,  at  all  times  par- 
simonious, was  at  the  present  poor  and  embar- 
nned,  and  yet,  under  the  wise  guidance  of  Cecil 
^  Sadler,  she  continued  to  send  gold  down  to 

*  Saaicr  Paptn .  At  the  end  of  th«  letter  Is  a  curious  passage 
»wBt  Ross's  toother.  "  One  thing  must  I  suit  of  you.  to  wit,  that 
nthcr  by  yoanetf  or  else  by  8ir  Ralph  Sadler,  to  whom  I  could  not 
*nte.  beeittse  no  acqoalBtaoce  bath  been  betwUt  us.  you  would 
^oeare  a  licmsc  for  ny  mother,  Elisabeth  Buwis,  to  visit  me,  and 
u>  renuia  wiUi  me  for  a  season ;  the  comfort  of  her  conscience,  which 
'^oMt  be  Millet  without  Ood's  word  truly  prpaohed  and  his  sacra- 
ttfou  righUy  ministered,  is  the  cause  of  her  rrquest  and  of  my 
care."  - 1  do  not  know.**  says  the  Editor  of  Uie  Sadler  Papers, 
'f***}^^  name  of  our  reformer's  mother  is  to  be  found  elsewhere, 
nn  fstbcr  resided  at  Gilford,  in  East  Lothian,  and  was,  ss  it  would 
^c'tt  from  a  passage  In  Knos's  History,  a  retainer  of  the  Earl  of  Bvtb- 
rr  v^^"'*  aceordinff  to  M'Crie  (Life  of  John  Knox),  this 
biinbttb  Boves,  or  Rowis,  was  not  Kikhl's  mother,  but  his  motber- 
"  »*.  the  mother  of  his  first  wife  Marjory  Bowis.  or  Bowes,  a  young 
*o»M»  or  Befwiek,  who  was  descended  from  a  respectable  English 
^'^y-Tba  reformer,  it  appears,  always  called  Mistivsa  Elisabeth 
I?  ?''^^*  His  real  nother'a  imme.  as  appears  ftom  the  same  au- 
JJ^jnty.  «u  Siaelear.  or  SiorUir.  **  which  be  wrait  himsel  in  time  of 


Berwick.     Meanwhile  the  French  fortified  Leith, 
as  if  "  intending  to  keep  themselves  within  that 
place,  and  so  to  be  masters  of  the  chief  port  and 
entrance  into  that  part  of  Scotland ;"  and  the  Lords 
of  the  Congregation  attempted  to  get  possession  of 
Edinburgh  Castle,  in  which,  however,  they  were 
defeated  by  Lord  Erskine  the  governor,  who  pro- 
fessed to  observe  a  neutrali^  between  the  contend- 
ing parties,  and  refused  to  admit  either  Protestants 
or  Catholics.     "This  enterprise  of  Leith,"   ac- 
cording to  Balnaves,  "  inflamed  the  hearts  of  the 
people  to  a  wonderful  hatred  and  despite  of  France. 
Elizabeth's  heart  was  inflamed  quite  as  much  both 
against  the  French  and  her  cousin  and  sister  Mary. 
On  the  24th  of  August,  a  few  days  after  Sadler 
had  established  himself  at  Berwick,  Cecil  informed 
him  that,  on  the  13th  of  that  month,  the  old  king 
(of  France)  was  buried,  and  the  new  proclaimed, 
and  no  more  but  with  the  accustomed  style,  although 
they  {Francis  and  Mary)  have  a  seal  engraving 
for  the  afifairs  of  Scotland,  with  the  arms  and  style 
of  England  and  Ireland."     Cecil  professed  not  to 
know  what  would  follow,  but  he  seems  to  have 
expected  that  Francis  and  Mary,  on  their  accession, 
would  have  assumed,  among  their  titles,  that  of 
King  and  Queen  of  England.     Five  weeks  later, 
in  a  letter  dated  the  27th  of  September,  Cecil  told 
Sir  Ralph  that  he  did  "mi/cA  muse**  at  hearing 
"  that  the  French  have  sent  a  great  seal  into  Scot- 
laud  graven  with  the  arms  of  France,  England,  and 
Scotland,  with  a  style  for  the  French  king  and 
queen,  naming  them  "  K.  &  Q.  of  France,  England, 
and  Scotland :"    "  Whereof,"    adds    Cecil,   "  I 
beseech  you  to  inquire  as  circumspectly  as  ye  may 
possibly,  for  the  manner  of  those  proceedings  be 
too  sharp  to  be  long  endured."     It  was  perfectly 
true  that  Mary  had  quartered  the  arms  of  England, 
— an  offence  which  Elizabeth  never  forgave ;  but 
it  is  not  so  clear  that  the  first  provocation  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Scottish  queen,  for  before  any 
possible  notice  of  this  act  of  Mary,  Elizabeth  had 
given  encouragement  to  her  revolted  subjects,  and 
even  appointed  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  to  his  mission. 
In  spite  of  all  the  precaution  of  the  English  queen 
and  the  marvellous  address  of  her  agent,  Mary's 
mother  was   not    altogether  blind  to  what  was 
passing,  and  some  thirteen  days  before  Cecil  began 
to  muscy  she   complained,  through  her  commis- 
sioners, that,  without  her  license  and  knowledge, 
many  of  the  Scottish  insurgents  were  allowed  to 
pass  through  England  into  Scotland,  and  also  out 
of  Scotland  into  England,  to  work  mischief  to  her 
government.     It  is  indeed  certain  that  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  and  others  who  directed  the  councils 
of  that  very  youthful  couple,  would  have  made 
Francis  and  Mary  quarter  the  English  arms  under 
any   circumstances;     but    notwithstanding    this, 
Elizabeth,  with  reference  to  her  own  conduct, 
could  not  justly  allege  that  the  first  provocation  to 
their  mortal  quarrel  proceeded  from  Mary.     It  is 
almost  idle  to  consider  this  as  a  moral  question,  or 
as  an  aflfair  directed  personally  by  the  two  rival  prin- 
but  as  many  writers  have  viewed  it  in  this 
4  B  2 
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light  'it  may  be  proper  to  make  prominent  one  or 
two  little  facts.  Mary  was  only  in  her  seventeenth 
year,  her  husband  was  nearly  a  year  younger,  and 
both  were  entirely  guided  by  others.  Elizabeth 
was  in  her  twenty-sixth  year,  the  mistress  of  her 
own  council  and  actions,  an  experienced  and 
most  competent  person.  If,  therefore,  a  false  and 
unfair  direction  was  given  to  the  policy  of  Mary  it 
was  her  misfortune,  or  an  offence  for  which  morally 
she  was  not  accountable,  but  in  Elizabeth  such  a 
thing  would  be  her  own  crime. 

The  ex-regent  Chatelherault  took  occasion  openly 
to  declare  himself  on  the  French  fortifying  Leith, 
and  he  told  the  queen-regent  that  she  must  either 
dislodge  them  or  be  sure  that  the  nobility  of  Scot- 
land would  not  suffer  nor  endure  it.  The  regent 
replied  that  it  was  surely  as  lawful  for  her  daughter 
to  fortify  where  she  ])leased  in  her  own  realm  as  it 
was  for  him,  the  duke,  to  build  fortifications  for 
himself  at  Hamilton  Castle,  and  that  she  would 
not  remove  the  French  from  Leith  unless  she 
were  compelled  by  force.  As  soon  as  these  matters 
were  known  at  Berwick,  where  agents  and  spies 
were  constantly  going  and  coming,  ijadler  wrote  a 
short  but  sententious  letter  to  his  old  acquaintance 
the  duke,  assuring  his  grace  that  if  it  might  lie  in 
so  poor  a  man  as  he  was  to  do  his  grace  any 
service  he  should  find  him  most  willing  and 
ready  thereto,  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power  at 
all  times.  This  was  matter  of  form,  and  then  came 
the  pith  of  the  business,  lubricated  with  a  devout 
unction.  "  I  have  heard,"  quoth  Sir  Ralph,  "  of 
your  grace's  and  the  other  lords*  proceedings, 
wishing  that  the  same  may  take  such  effect  as  your 
noble  heart  desireth,  for  the  which  I  shall  pray  to 
the  living  God,  to  make  you  his  instrument  to 
advance  his  glory  and  defend  your  country  from 
foreign  government,  and  give  you  grace,  not  to 
pretermit  such  good  opportunity  as  he  of  his  good- 
ness hath  now  sent  you  for  the  same."  And  thus 
the  singular  epistle  ended  without  a  word  about 
Elizabeth.  The  duke  and  the  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation suppressed  the  abbeys  of  Paisley,  Kil- 
winning, and  Dunfermline,  burning  all  the  images, 
idols,  and  popish  stuff  in  the  same,  and  by  means 
of  Alexander  Whitlaw,  "  a  godly  maUy  and  most 
affectionate  to  England,^*  they  assured  Sadler 
that  they  would  take  the  field  after  harvest  against 
the  French,— ron/y  they  wanted  some  more  money^ 
without  which  they  should  not  be  able  to  keep 
their  men  together.  At  the  same  time  Knox  sued 
again  for  relief  for  certain  Scottish  leaders  whom  he 
would  not  name,  but  whom  Sadler  set  down  as  the 
Earl  of  Glencairn,  the  Lairds  of  Dun,  Ormeston, 
and  Grange,  and  the  honest  and  righteous  Alex- 
ander Whitlaw.  La  Brosse  and  the  Bishop  of 
Amiens  had  arrived  with  a  few  troops  at  Leith, 
and  more  were  expected.  In  this  posture  of  affairs 
Sadler  recommended  the  immediate  spending  of 
4000/.  or  5000/.,  which  he  thought  might  save  the 
queen's  highness  a  great  deal  another  way.  While 
they  were  getting  ready  this  money  in  England 
the  regent  wrote  to  the  duke,  reproving  him  for 


joinmg  with  the  Jjords  of  the  Congregation,  and 
accusing  him  and  the  said  lords  of  their  practices 
with  Queen  Elizabeth.     At  the  same  time  the 
regent  spoke  of  a  new  agreement,  offering  to  leave 
off  fortifying  Leith,  to  secure  liberty  for  all  men  to 
use  their  conscience,  and  to  send  the  French  out  of 
Scotland  by  a  certain  day ;  but  the  duke  answered 
that  he  could  do  nothing  without  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation.    The  sum  of  3000/.  in  French  coin 
was  down  at  Berwick  by  the  1 0th  of  October;  and 
from  Berwick  it  soon  found  its  way  into  the  pockets 
of  the  Ijords  of  the  Congregation ;  but  still  those 
chiefs  were  slow  in  taking  the  field ;  and  Sadler, 
through  Thomas  Randolph,  alias  Barnyby,  told 
them  that  they  ought  to  be  more  diligent  in  this 
great  and  weighty  business.  "  For,"  says  Sir  Ralph, 
**  we  be  advertised  that  the  Marquis  D'Elbceuf  is 
dispatched  out  of  France,  and  will  very  shortly 
arrive  in  Scotland ;  and  also  that  there  is  a  baud 
of  Almaynes  (Germans)  prepared  to  come  thither, 
with  as  much  speed  as  is  possible.     Wherefore  it 
behoveth  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  to  look  uutu 
it,  and  to  take  their  time  whilst  it  serveth ;  for  as, 
in  our  opinions,  they  have  lost  much  time,  and 
thereby  suffered  the  French  to  fortify  Leith,  whicii, 
at  the  beginning,  might  well  have  been  impeached, 
so,  if  the  said  marquis  and  the  said  strange  and 
foreign  power  may  safely  arrive  and  set  foot  ou 
land,  to  join  with  the  French  at  Leith,  it  must 
needs  be  very  dangerous  to  the  Lords  of  the  Cou- 
gregation.*'     A  few  days  afterwards  Sir  Ralph  was 
still  more  pressing,  telling  the  Lords  of  tlie  Con- 
gregation that  they  ought  "  to  take  their  time  while 
they  have  it,  and  thereby  prevent  the  malice  of  their 
enemies."      Randolph,   who  was  moving  about 
with  the  Scottish  lords,  assured  Sadler  that  some- 
thing would  be  done  presently,   for  the  queen- 
regent  had  set  forth  her    proclamation,  and  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation  had  also  set  forth  their 
proclamation  "  as  vehement  on  the  other  side,  with 
full  determination  to  fall  to  no  composition."    By 
this  time  continual  vexation  and  alarm  had  broken 
the  health  of  Mary  of  Guise.    "  Some,"  writes 
Randolph,  "think  that  the  Regent  will  depart 
secretly ;  some  that  she  will  to  Inchkeitb,  for  that 
three  ships  are  a  preparing.     Some  say  that  she  is 
very  sick :  some  say  the  devil  cannot  kill  her." 
In  Ihe  same  secret  dispatch,  which,  like  most  of 
the  rest,was  written  in  a  cipher,  Randolph  says  that 
the  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's  has  just  sent  to  the  Earl 
of  Arran  a  powerful  letter,  said  to  be  received  out 
of  France,  containing  many  news  of  the  great  pre- 
parations making  in  that   country  against  Scot- 
land, with  earnest  advice  to  the  lords  to  seek  aid  of 
England ;  "  which  letter,"  adds  the  adroit  agent, 
"  I  guess  to  savour  too  much  of  Knox's  style  to 
come  from  France,  though  it  will  serve  to  good 
purpose."     Randolph  requests  them  to  send  him 
advice  and  money,  assuring  Sadler  that  the  queen  s 
majesty  Elizabeth  may  have  the  Scots  *'  entirely  at 
her  devotion"— that  is,  all  the  Protestants;  and 
that,  as  for  the  Papists,  they  were  "  standing  m 
great  fear."    The  Bishop  of  Glasgow's  coffers  had 
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nt«.TBOoo  IIoiT«x,  TV!  ANCixiTT  RoTAT.  PAr.ACK  OF  Edimburoh.    From  an  Orij^nal  Drawini;  made  in  18S8.    Only  a  portion  of  the 
left  or  north  wiug  of  the  present  boilding  existed  in  the  time  of  Mary. 


l>cen  seized  and  searched,  but  no  money  found. 
The  castle  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  was 
to  be  taken  by  the  Protestants,  or  betrayed  to  them 
wi  the  day  of  his  writing. 

The  queeu-regent  by  this  time  had  conveyed  all 
her  property  out  of  Holyrood  House  and  Edin- 
burgh, into'Leith.  At  last,  the  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation, with  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault  and  his 
^n,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  at  their  head,  marched 
apoD  the  capital :  the  regent,  with  the  French 
«fld  the  Scottish  lords  of  the  Catholic  party  who 
ypt  adhered  to  her,  withdrew  at  their  approach 
within  the  fortified  lines  of  Leith,  there  to  await 
»id  from  France.  The  lords  called  a  parliament, 
wmI  summoned  to  Edinburgh  all  the  gentlemen 
living  upon  the  borders,  upon  pain  of  treason  in 
^se  of  non-attendance.  On  the  22nd  of  October 
Balnavc?,  in  great  glee,  reported  that  all  hope  of 
concord  had  that  day  been  taken  away,  by  reason 
m,  blood  had  been  drawn  largely  on  both  sides.* 
Atthc  same  time  he  pressed  for  more  money  y  and 
*^ted  for  some  English  gunpowder.f  Two  days 
^Ijer,  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  themselves 
^^resaed  Sadler,  telling  him  that  they  had  de- 
prived the  queen-regent  of  her  authority,  by  com- 
mon consent  of  all  the  lords  and  barons  present  at 
Mjnburgh,— that  tliey  had  openly  proclaimed  her 

^  nui  Uood  was  drawn  in  skirmishes  ouUide  of  the  works  of 
•'i^»<»«t  pJ!r«iJiJ*h  ^'^^^*  ••*'  ^^'^^  *^*'*  ^•'  »kinnishiDg.  but 

''>llniiI^*  u' *'^"'ir'  B»Jn«Tes  seems  tocnst  a  reflection  on  his 
'^iDiuIL.  ''J^  Randolph  to  assure  their  honours,  the  Eu^lish 
»ith  IriTKl?'' '"  *"•  **■■**'•  **•■'  ^^«  >»"'*•  ro«»ey  he  hnd  brought 
»«Jbod,  eUe  **"*      ^^*'  '**"  *^'-  ***"***  ***^*  «"°«  eu trusted  to 


deprivation,  had  inhibited  her  oflScers  from  exe- 
cuting anything  in  her  name,  and  had  further  de- 
nounced "  her  French  and  assistants"  as  enemies 
to  the  commonwealth.  The  letter  continues  :  "  A 
council  is  created,  whereof  the  duke  and  the  earl 
of  Arran  are  chief  head.  These  things,  together 
with  our  further  request,  we  have  thought  good  to 
signify  to  the  queen's  majesty;  but  because  we 
would  do  nothing  without  your  honour's  advice,  we 
have  sent  this  bearer  for  knowledge  of  your  mind, 
counsel,  and  opinions,  requiring  your  answer  with 
expedition  possible.  Further,  of  necessity,  we 
must  have  more  soldiers  to  the  number  of  two  or 
three  thousand,  for  the  assault  of  Leith.  We  are 
presently  taking  up  of  them,  but  we  lack  money ^ 
which  we  must  at  this  time  as  it  were  crave  of 
your  favours  present  relief.  Farther,  we  stand  in 
need  of  powder,  as  well  for  culvcrius  as  harque- 
busiers ;  for  the  sending  whereof,  we  heartily 
pray  you  to  take  order  with  expedition."  Sadler, 
on  the  same  day,  informs  Cecil  that  it  was  com- 
monly said  that  the  Scottish  lords  had  a  force  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  men,  and  that  there  had 
been  divers  hot  skirmishes  betwixt  them  and  the 
French,  and  many  hurt  and  slain  on  both  sides ; 
but  whether  the  lords  would  assault  the  town  of 
Leith  or  not,  he  could  not  tell ;  "  for  you  know," 
adds  he,  "  that  the  Scots  can  climb  no  walls" — 
meaning,  we  presume,  that  they  were  not  clever  at 
sieges,  for  which,  however,  at  this  moment,  they 
had  no  proper  artillery,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  no 
gunpowder.  .  And,  knowing  these  circumstances. 
Sir  Ralph  committed  an  error  of  judgment  when, 
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on  the  very  next  day  (the  25th  of  October)  he 
pressed  the  Scottish  lords  to  lay  immediate  siege 
to  Leith,  and  to  attack  it  by  storm.  Touching 
the  lords'  request  for  more  money  and  for  gun- 
powder, Sadler  replied  that  he  trusted  they  would 
consider  secrecy  above  all  things, — that  he  did  not 
see  how  he  could  send  them  powder  without  an 
open  show  and  manifestation  of  Elizabeth  as  an 
enemy  to  the  French,  who  were  then  in  peace 
and  amity  with  her:  and  yet  he  adds,  if  they  >  can 
devise  wmch  way  the  same  may  be  secretly  con- 
veyed unto  them,  in  such  sort  as  it  could  not  be 
known  to  come  from  England,  he  could  be  well 
content  that  they  had  as  much  gunpowder  m  miffht 
be  spared  from  Berwick  conveniently.  And  like- 
wise for  money^  he  was  in  good  hope  of  having 
some  to  send  them  80on»  but  htt  prayed  that  they 
would  use  such  precautiona  and  mysteries  as  the 
importance  of  the  matter  and  the  honour  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  required,  and  be  mora  clof  e  and  secret  in 
their  doings,  and  especiallv  in  their  communica- 
tions and  conferences  with  him  and  the  other 
English  commissioaert*  Al  thia  moment  it  should 
appear  that  the  nal  of  John  KnoK  outran  his  dis* 
cretion,  and  that  his  demands  for  English  co^ype* 
ration  and  assistance  went  beyond  all  bounds.  In 
a  letter  which  runs  in  the  name  of  Sir  James  Croft, 
but  which  was  in  the  hand-writing  of  Sadler^  the 
Scottish  reformer  is  taken  to  task  roundly  for 
forgetting  the  position  and  the  plans  of  the  English 
court.  *^  Yet  can  I  not  but  marvel,"  says  this 
strange  letter,  *'  that  you^  being  a  wise  man^  will 
require  of  us  such  present  aid  of  men,  money,  and 
ammunition,  as  we  cannot  minister  unto  you  with- 
out an  open  show  and  manifestation  of  ourselves  to 
be  as  open  enemies,  where,  as  you  know,  by 
league  and  treaty  we  be  bound  to  be  friendt ; 
praying  you  to  consider  how  we  may,  without 
touch  of  honour  and  hurt  of  our  commonwealth, 
being  now  in  good  peace  and  amity ^  enter  sud- 
denly into  open  war  and  hostility,  there  being  no 
cause  of  breach^  no  manifest  injury  offered  unto 

us And,  as  for  your  devices,  how  to  colour 

our  doings  in  that  part  {France),  you  must  think 
that  the  world  is  not  so  blind,  but  tnat  it  will  soon 
espy  the  same.  And  surely  we  cannot  bona 
fronte  so  colour  and  excuse  the  matter,  but  that  it 
will  be  expounded  a  plain  breach  of  our  league 
and  treaty,  whereby  the  honour  of  the  prince  can- 
not be  a  little  touched ;  wherefore  I  pray  you  re- 
quire that  of  us  which  we  may  do  with  honour  and 
safety,  and  you  shall  not  find  us  unwilling."  As 
to  the  support  and  relief  the  preacher  had  again 
asked  for,  his  friends  the  English  commissioners 
were  quite  ready  to  send  it  if  they  could  (mly  know 
how  to  do  so  *'  in  secret  and  close  manner."  "  But, 
to  be  plain  with  you,"  writes  Sadler,  again  be- 
coming angry,  **  you  are  so  open  in  your  doings 
as  tp  make  men  half  afraid  io  deal  with  you.'* 
Knox,  who,  notwithstanding  his  zeal  for  heavenly 
things,  could  reason  like  a  politician,  had  written 
to  Croft  or  to  Sadler,  saying  that  the  queen- 
regent  **  had  plainly  spoken  that  she  knew  the 


means  how  to  frustrate  the  expectations  of  aid 
from  England,'*  by  delivering  up  Calais  to  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  and  he  had  evidently  expressed  himself 
as  if  he  suspected  that  the  English  court  was 
coquetting  in  that  direction.  Sir  Ralph  was  very 
earnest  in  removing  this  doubt.  He  replied, 
almost  eloquently,  ^'  I  dare  boldly  say  that  there 
is  no  such  matter  in  treaty,  nor  yet  in  question ; 
and  you  may  be  aure  that  Calais  cannot  make  us 
to  neglect  or  refuse  the  establishment  of  this  island 
in  perpetual  unity  and  concord,  wishing  to  hve  no 
longer  than  to  see  the  same,  and  so  to  leave  the 
joy  thereof  to  our  posterity."  This  letter  was  written 
on  the  27th  of  October :  on  the  last  day  of  the 
same  month  Sir  Ralph  addressed  Randolph,  telling 
him  that  he  expected  every  day  some  good  answer 
from  the  court  touching  the  money ^  and  that,  in 
the  mean  time,  be  forwarded  by  the  Laird  of  Or- 
meston  1000/.  sterling  in  French  crowns,  which 
was  all  the  money  they  had  been  able  to  raise  in 
Berwick,  and  which  was  sent  because  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  necessities  of  the  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation were  great  and  pressing.  As  the  Laird 
of  OrmeatOQ  was  travelling  from  Berwick  towards 
Edinburgh,  he  was  set  upon  by  the  Lord  Bothwell, 
who  took  the  money-^bags  from  him  and  kept  them, 
apparently  for  his  own  use.  Ormeston  reached 
the  capital  "  sorely  hurt  ;*'  upon  which  the  Earl  of 
Arran  and  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's  went  with  two 
hundred  horsemen,  one  himdred  footmen,  and  two 
pieces  of  artillery,  to  the  Lord  Bothwell's  house, 
"  trusting  to  have  found  him ;  howbeit  they  came 
too  late  only  by  a  quarter  of  an  hour.''  They, 
however,  took  his  house  and  threatened  to  bum  it 
to  the  ground,  and  declare  the  earl  a  traitor,  unless 
he  returned  the  money.  Thia  loss  was  a  most 
serious  mishap ;  but  though  both  Elizabeth  and 
her  chief  adviser  Cecil  were  grieved  to  the  heart 
by  it,  they  soon  sent  more  money.*  At  the  same 
time,  Knox  (whose  '  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against 
the  Monstrous  Regiment  of  Women'  always  grated 
harshly  on  the  queen's  ear)  had  excited  apprehen- 
sion, and  jealousy,  and  disgust,  at  the  EngUsh  court 
by  his  advocacy  of  the  Calvinistic  discipline  and 
of  political  tenets  that  seemed  both  republican  and 
democratic.  "  Of  all  others,"  writes  Cecil  to 
Sadler,  ^'  Knox's  name  b  most  odious  here,  aiKi, 
therefore,  I  wish  no  mention  of  him  hither/'f 
But  Cecil  was  as  deeply  convinced  as  ever  of  the 
necessity  of  supporting  the  Protestant  insurrection. 


•  Odl  concealed  tbe>1oM  for  wme  time.  In  a  letter  to  MIw. 
dated  the  12th  of  November,  he  uye,  "As  yet.  I  have  not  mnoirfsse^i 
ttt  the  que«n*8  majesty  the  loaa  of  ihe  money  by  Ormestun.  bul  vu'y 
Io  certain  counaellora;  ncTertheleas  her  majesty  tliall  know  of  it  to- 
morrow, tliough  it  will  be  too  aoon.  1  trust  to  hear  of  some  betl«^r 
fortune.'*  **  This  is  a  Tery  characteriatic  trait  both  of  CccU  and  Eli- 
sabeth. The  aUteaman  wae  afraid  that  the  paraimoay  of  bis  m\y 
trasa  would  be  atanued  at  hearing  of  the  loss  of  the  treasure,  ana 
that  she  might  b«*  deterrt<d  flrom  entering  upon  the  great  scheme 
which  her  connseUors  had  chalked  out.*'— A'ditor  of  the  Sadler  St>itt 
Papers.  . 

t  Two  or  three  days  later,  lu  another  letter  to  Sir  Ralph.  Crc 
aaya.  •' Surely  1  like  not  Knox's  audacity,  which  also  vol  »t*ii 
tamed  in  your  answer.  His  writing*  do  no  good  here:  «a<i,  tn*^''' 
fore,  I  do  rather  suppress  them,  and  yet  f  mean  not  but  that  y* 
abould  continue  in  aeuding  of  them.'*  Balnaves  also  had  incarrcd 
Uie  snapidon  and  dislike  of  Sadler  and  Cecil,  and  Ibr  the  sans  n- 
publiean  tenets* 
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"  It  is  here  seen,"  be  says,  **  hj  such  to  whom  it 
hath  heen  aecretly  committed,  that  the  end  of  this 
tAeir  matter  is  certainly  the  begimiiDg  of  ours,  be  it 
weal  or  woe;  and,  therefore,  I  see  it  will  follow 
necesarily  Uiat  we  most  have  good  regard  that 
tber  quail  not'*  In  this  letter,  which  is  dated  on 
tbe  3iti  of  Norember,  he  goes  much  farther  than 
be  had  hitherto  gone,  authorising  Sadler  to  tell  the 
Scottish  lords  that,  if  they  would  forthwith  raise  a 
fufficient  force,  and  venture  on  the  siege  of  Leith, 
ill  the  charges  should  be  borne  for  them ;  and 
that  if  they  took  Leith,  in  case  of  the  French 
making  any  array  by  sea  to  invade  Scotland,  they 
fhoold  be  met  and  hindered  if  their  power  appeared 
greater  than  the  Scottish  Protestants  could  reason- 
ablj  withstand. 

Sadler  entered  'completely  into  these  views, 
uxl  was  of  opinion  that  now  deception  could  no 
longer  be  practised,  by  reason  of  the  mischief  which 
had  befallen  Ormeston.  "You  may  be  sure," 
writes  Sir  Ralph  to  Cecil,  "that,  if  France  list  to 
break  with  you,  they  will  take  occasion  so  to  do  as 
well  for  what  is  done  already  as  for  anything  which 
we  shall  do  more  in  this  matter;  which,  consider- 
ing how  many  we  have  had  to  deal  withal,  cannot 
be  kept  so  secret  as  we  desire,  but  must  needs 
break  out  at  one  time  or  other,  which  we  always 
feared.'*  Succour  was  therefore  sent  in  more 
boldly  to  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  who,  at 
l>9t,  beleaguered  Leith.  But  in  so  wretched  a  state 
of  discipline  was  this  Scottish  army,  that  at  every 
wrtic  the  French  took  them  by  surprise,  an^ 
gained  an  advantage  over  them.  Ou  the  6th  of 
November  the  Presbyterians,  commanded  by  the 
Earl  of  Arran  and  the  Prior  of  St  Andrew's, 
^^n  surrounded  in  the  marshes  of  Restalrig, 
asd  defeated  with  some  loss  by  a  portion  of  the 
French  garrison.  Thehr  retreat  to  Edinburgh 
*a9  nearly  cut  off,  and  when  they  got  there  they 
fell  to  serioaa  debating,  the  end  of  which  was, 
that  the  Earl  of  Glencaim,  with  some  other  lords, 
r»olved  to  leave  the  capital  in  order  to  collect  more 
men.  But,  finally,  upon  perceiving  that  the  great- 
est part  of  their  force,  **  which  consisted  of  the 
^'mmms  that  were  not.  able  to  abide  and  serve  any 
longer  upon  their  own  costs  and  charges,"  were  all 
departing  from  them,  the  whole  of  the  Congregation 
wacuated  Edinburgh,  and  fled  to  Stirling  by  night. 
At  the  latter  place  Knox  finished  a  sermon  which 
he  had  commenced  at  Edinburgh  before  the  flight, 
iod, according  to  his  own  account,  "the  lords  were 
ttuch  erected"  by  this  long  discourse.  He  was, 
IK)  doubt,  the  great  animating  principle  in  this  re- 
markable contest:  but,  while  he  was  preaching  at 
Stirliofr,  the  queen-regent  and  the  French  re- 
entered the  capital  in  great  triumph.  In  commu- 
nicating this  intelligence  to  Cecil,  Sir  Ralph  speaks 
like  a  true  politician,  asking  for  more  moneys  and 
fhowing  that  there  was  no  ground  for  despair  of 
the  Scots:  "for,"  says  he,  "though  they  be  thus 
Tetired,  we  see  not  but  that  they  may  reinforce 
tbemaelTes,  and  begin  again ;  or,  at  the  least,  we 
ma;  think  them  so  strong  in  their  counties,  that,  if  I 


they  have  any  help  or  maintenance,  they  may  re- 
main as  long  as  they  list  at  pike  with  the  French  ; 
and  the  longer  the  enmity  may  be  continued 
betwixt  them^  the  less  opportunity  shall  the 
French  have  to  look  towards  us** 

A.D.  1560.  —  Notwithstanding  the  effective 
preaching  of  John  Knox,  and  the  reviving  spirit  of 
the  Scottish  Protestants,  it  soon  became  evident 
that  something  more  must  be  done  for  them  than 
the  sending  of  money  to  the  needy  and  merce- 
nary nobles,  who  must  hare  made  a  selfish  use  of 
a  good  part  of  it ;  and  when  Elizabeth  learned  that 
the  queen-regent  was  promised  freah  supplies  and 
troops  from  France,  she  resolved  to  make  such 
preparations  as  should  prevent  the  Scots  firom 
being  crushed.  This  indeed  seemed  essential,  even 
though  it  should  involve  her  in  a  general  war. 
Therefore,  without  altogether  giving  up  her  secret 
practices,  or  stopping  her  private  subsidies)  she 
began  to  prepare  a  fleet  and  an  army.  Her 
warlike  preparations  were  soon  rumoured  abroad, 
and  at  this  moment  the  French  cotnrt  really  made 
her  an  offer  of  the  immediate  restitution  of  Calais, 
provided  only  she  would  not  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  Scotland.  To  this  tempting  offer  Eliza- 
beth replied,  that  she  could  never  put  a  fishing- 
town  in  competition  with  the  safety  of  her  domi- 
nions; and  she  continued  her  preparations,  and 
intimated  to  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  that 
she  was  now  ready  to  enter  upon  a  treaty  with 
them.  The  Scottish  lords  chose  for  their  nego- 
tiator the  able  William  Maitland  of  Lethington, 
who  had  now  deserted  from  his  post  of  secretary 
to  the  regent,  a  step  he  had  been  contemplating 
for  some  time.  If  the  English  queen  had  any 
lingering  doubts  and  misgivings  as  to  braving  a 
war,  they  were  soon  removed  by  this  truly  accom- 
plished diplomatist.  On  the  27th  of  February 
she  concluded,  at  Berwick,  a  treaty  of  mutual 
defence,  which  was  to  last  during  the  marriage  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots  with  the  French  king,  and  for 
a  year  after;  she  solemnly  promised  never  to  lay 
down  her  arms  till  the  French  should  be  entirely 
driven  out  of  Scotland;  and  she  gave  equally 
solemn  assurances  that  she  would  not  attack  the 
liberties,  laws,  and  usages  of  the  Scots.* 

In  the  month  of  March,  notwithstanding  the 
storms  of  winter,  the  English  fleet,  which  consisted 
of  thirteen  large  ships  of  war  besides  transports, 
appeared  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  at  a  critical 
moment,  for  four  thousand  Frenchmen,  horse 
and  foot,  had  been  detached  from  Edinburgh 
and  Leith,  and  were  then  engaged  in  ravaging  the 
fertile  and  Protestant  county  of  Fife.  D'Oisel, 
their  general,  who  had  not  proceeded  unmo- 
lested, and  who  was  checked  by  the  appearance 
on  his  left  flank  of  numerous  Scottish  bodies 
under  the  Prior  of  St  Andrew's,  Lord  Ruthven, 
and  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  was  transported  with  joy 
at  the  sight  of  the  gallant  fleet,  which  he  mistook 
for  the  long-promised  ships  of  D'Elboeuf,  and  he 
wasted  a  great  deal  of  valuable  gunpowder  in 
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firing  a  general  salute.  But,  presently,  Winter, 
the  English  admiral,  hoisted  his  flag,  and  at  that 
unwelcome  sight  D'Oisel  turned,  and  began  a  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  retreat,  which  he  conducted 
with  admirable  skill,  though  not  without  loss.  He, 
however,  reached  Edinburgh,  where  he  found  the 
queen-regent  in  an  alarming  state  of  health.  Fore- 
seeing the  dangers  and  hardships  to  which  her 
sinking  frame  would  be  exposed  in  a  besieged 
town,  the  broken-hearted  and  dying  Mary  of  Guise 
implored  the  Lord  Erskine  to  receive  her  into  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh ;  and  his  lordship,  who  still 
maintained  his  curious  neutrality  and  independ- 
ence, granted  her  an  asylum  upon  condition  that 
she  should  take  only  a  few  attendants  into  the 
castle  with  her.  Quitting  his  royal  mistress,  his 
steady  and  affectionate  friend,  for  ever,  D'Oisel 
threw  himself  into  Leith.  That  place  had  been 
well  fortified  before,  and  now  he  employed  a  short 
time  allowed  him  by  the  enemy  in  adding  to  its 
defences;  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
English  attacked  Leith  rather  like  bull-dogs  than 
soldiers,  D'Oisel  and  the  French  engineers  must 
have  evinced  very  considerable  skill.  The  whole 
force  of  the  French  now  in  Scotland  did  not  exceed 
three  thousand  men.  An  English  army,  amount- 
ing to  six  thousand  men,  under  the  Lord  Grey  de 
Wilton,  having  marched  by  Berwick  to  Preston  on 
the  6th  of  April,  1560,  joined  a  considerable  force 
brought  thither  by  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation ; 
and  while  the  fleet  blockaded  the  port  of  Leith, 
and  prevented  the  arrival  of  any  succour  from 
France,  the  united  armies  of  Scotland  and  England 
laid  siege  to  the  town  on  the  land  side.  The  Mar- 
quess d'Elbceuf  had  embarked  for  Scotland  with  a 
large  force,  but  his  transports  were  scattered  by  a 
storm,  and  either  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Holland 
or  driven  back  to  Friaice.  In  this  way  the  English 
fleet  had  no  opportunity  of  distinguishing  itself  in 
battle.  The  land  troops  soon  gave  glaring  proofs 
that  they  had  in  a  great  degree  lost  the  habit  of 
discipline,  and  that  they  were  unskilfidly  com- 
manded. They  opened  their  trenches  in  ground 
utterly  unfit  for  the  purpose,  and  their  guns  were 
so  badly  pointed  as  to  make  little  or  no  impression 
on  the  bastions  which  the  French  had  thrown  up, 
or  on  the  walls  of  Leith.  Their  line  of  circumval- 
lation  was  loose  and  ragged,  and  so  little  vigilance 
was  used  that  for  some  time  the  French  broke 
through  it  with  impunity.  In  one  sally  the  be- 
sieged were  defeated  at  the  Hawk-Hill,  near  Loch- 
endf,  where  the  Scottish  cavalry  charged  very  bril- 
liantly, but  shortly  after  the  French  avenged  them- 
selves by  a  successful  sortie,  in  which  they  took 
both  English  and  Scots  by  surprise,  and  killed  a 
considerable  number  of  them.  It  soon  appeared 
that  Leith,  "though  not  thought  inexpugnable, 
would  percase  be  found  of  such  strength  as  would 
require  time,  and  that  the  greatest  want  which  the 
Scottish  chieftains  did  fear  was  lack  of  money ; 
for,  otherwise,  they  were  of  good  courage.''*  This 
courage,  however,  had  been  damped  by  sundry 
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suspicions  and  misgivings.  At  the  very  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  even  while  the  Scotch  and 
English  were  engaged  with  the  French  at  Hawk- 
Hill,  Sir  James  Croft  and  Sir  George  Howard  had 
an  interview  with  the  queen-regent  in  Edinburgh 
Castle.  This  circumstance  instantly  excited  the  sub- 

Eicion  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congre^ition,  who  appre- 
ended  that  Elizabeth  had  empowered  her  diploma- 
tic agents  to  make  a  separate  peace,  upon  conditions 
advantageous  to  herself,  and  that  thus  the  Scottish 
insurgents  would  be  abaiidoned  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  French  and  the  queen-mother.  And  we  have 
very  satisfactory  evidence  to  prove  that  their  fears 
were  not  altogether  groundless.  Elizabeth  wrote  to 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  just  been  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  northern  counties  of  England 
with  the  title  of  lieutenant,  that  *^  because  the  Lord 
Grey  de  Wilton  cannot  attend  both  the  martial 
affairs  and  a  treaty,"  she  thought  it  necessary 
"  that  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  should,  with  foresight  of 
safety,  repair  to  the  camp,  and  to  understand  the 
former  proceedings,  and  so  consequently  proceed 
in  treaty  with  the  best  diligence  that  he  can  :  and 
so  we  pray  you  to  let  him  know  our  desire  is 
chiefly  and  principally  to  have  that  matter  of  Scot- 
land accorded  rather  by  communication  than  by 
force  of  bloodshed.  And  we  be  pleased  that  ye 
shall  authorise  him  in  our  name  to  assure  the 
queen-dowager  that,  whatsoever  she  may  be  borne 
in  hand,  we  mean  nothing  more  than  Uie  preser- 
vation of  our  own  realm,  which  her  daughter  chal- 
lenged and  sought  many  ways,  and  the  continuance 
of  that  kingdom  in  due  obedience  to  her  daughter, 
to  be  governed  by  the  laws  thereof,  and  without 
force  of  arms.  And  if  there  shall  be  objected,  as 
always  is,  by  the  French,  to  colour  the  remaining 
of  their  men  of  war,  that  the  same  is  done  for  sub- 
duing of  the  rebellion,  we  mean  not  to  have  the 
same  removed  until  the  due  obedience  shall  be 
acknowledged  unto  the  sovereign  lady,  agreeable  to 
the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  land  ;  and  for  conti- 
nuance of  the  same  we  will  be  content  that  cove- 
nants shall  be  made  on  our  part,  for  to  give  aid  to 
the  Queen  of  Scotland  for  the  subduing  of  any  such 
as  shall  withstand  to  the  contrary.'**  Elizabeth 
went  on  to  explain  to  Norfolk  that  there  were 
divers  great  causes  that  moved  her  not  to  reject  any 
probable  offers  of  the  queen-dowager,  "  for  that," 
she  proceeds,  "  if  the  matter  should  not  be  ended, 
either  by  force  or  treaty,  shortly,  it  may  gro^v 
more  harder  hereafter  to  be  compassed :  and  so 
let  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  show,  if  he  think  good,  to 
the  duke  and  his  party  of  Scotland,  with  assurance 
to  them  that  this  motion  ariseth,  not  of  any  lack  of 
good-will  towards  them,  but  of  consideration  and 

•  Burleigh  Papers.— It  should  be  mentioned,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  Elisabeth  had  aU  along  been  saspicioos  of  the  sincerity  sod 
guod  foith  of  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault.  As  soon  as  her  srny 
entered  Scotland  hoiUges  were  required,  and  the  fourth  sou  or  t  ne 
duke,  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Olencairn.  and  soma  other  youn?  geiuir- 
men  of  noble  family,  were  sent  into  England  in  safe  keepmg.  }  w 
parents  of  these  hostages  earnestly  requested  that  ibe  youth*  roi?i « 
be  brought  up  in  some  English  university,  but  Elisabeth  'hoagnt  i» 
better  "  to  have  ttiem  distributed  hereabouU  to  cerUin  »«»r  bi'iiop*. 
as  of  Canterbury.  London,  and  Ely,  where  they  may  be  botu  taw 
and  increase  their  learning." 
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foresight  of  matters  subsequent.**  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  selfish  and  vacillating  Duke  of 
Chatdherault  and  several  noble  lords  of  his  party, 
who  were  at  best  but  lukewann  Protestants,  would 
have  entered  with  Elizabeth  and  the  queen-regent 
into  any  "  reasonable  accord"  that  would  have  pro- 
moted their  personal  interests,  and  that  they  would 
Ittve  left  John  Knox  and  the  Congregation  to  shift 
for  themselves:  but,  most  aus|nciously  for  the 
latter,  Ehzabcth's  agents  and  Mary  of  Guise,  who 
retained  a  high  spirit  even  in  death,  could  not 
agree;  the  treaty  in  Edinburgh  Castle  was  broken 
off,  and  in  a  few  days  the  English  queen  resolved 
that  the  si^  of  Leith  should  be  more  earnestly 
prosecuted,  and  her  forces  both  by  sea  and  land 
aogmented .•  At  the  same  time  the  English  com- 
manders were  instructed  not  *•  to  contemn  or  neglect 
any  reasonable  offers  of  agreement"  that  might  be 
made  by  the  French.  But  these  veterans  for  a 
long  time  had  no  inclination  to  make  any  offers, 
and  they  continued  to  defend  Leith  with  a  skill 
and  bravery  which  gained  for  them  high  honour 
among  soldiers  in  every  part  of  Europe.  Accord- 
iu?  to  Brantome  a  seal  was  put  to  a  soldier's  repu- 
tation if  he  could  say  that  he  had  served  in  this 
zallant  defence  of  Leith.f  On  the  side  of  the 
English  and  Scots  the  operations  advanced  very 
slowly,  and  their  labour  was  repeatedly  rendered  of 
no  avail  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  French  engineers. 
At  last  a  W  breach  was  made,  and  towards  this 
the  English,  who  at  least  had  lost  none  of  their 
physical  courage,  rashed  in  blind  fury,  heedless  of 
the  well-directed  srtillery  of  the  enemy  :  but  when 
t^  came  to  use  their  scaling-ladders  they  found 
them  far  too  short  for  the  purpose,  and  after  a  dread- 
ful struggle  they  were  repulsed  and  obliged  to  flee  to 
UKir  intrenchments,  leavmg  a  ditch  half  filled  with 
^^1 — ^the  victims  of  the  ignorance  or  inconsider- 
atcness  of  their  officers.  The  English  were  so 
much  dispirited  by  their  failure  on  this  and  other 
occasions,  that  they  talked  of  a  retreat;  but  more 
tjoney  was  sent  down  to  their  Scottish  allies,  and 
«e  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  addition  to  several  smaller 
Wies  dispatched  aheady,  forwarded  a  reinforce- 
ment of  two  thousand  men,  together  with  an  assu- 
rance that  the  besi^ers  should  not  lack  men  so 
long  as  there  were  any  remaining  between  Tweed 
^  Trent.  Thus  the  siege  was  carried  on  more 
cWly  than  ever,  or,  rather,  it  was  converted  into 
toe  closest  of  blockades.  Every  issue  from  Leith 
on  the  land  side  was  closed  up,  and  the  fleet  per- 
tormed  its  part  of  the  duty  so  effectually  that  not 
»n  ear  of  com  could  be  carried  in  to  the  now 
famishing  garrison,  and  not  a  Frenchman  could 
!Jo  forth  to  gather  cockles  on  the  sea-sands,  which 
^ney  had  been  accustomed  to  do  for  their  relief  and 
sustenance.  But  even  starvation  could  hardly 
make  these  veterans  lay  down  their  arms. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  when,  on  the  1 0th  of 
June,  the  queen-regent  breathed  her  last  in  Edin- 
wirgh  Castle.     On  her  death-bed  she  sent  for  her 

•  Bark ifh  P.]»n. 
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daughter's  half-brother,  the  bastard  James  Stuart, 
and  some  others  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation, 
to  whom  she  earnestly  recommended  her  absent 
child,  and  their  queen.  We  shall  presently  see  how 
little  impression  this  solemn  and  touching  scene 
made  upon  the  cold,  hard  heart  of  the  Prior  of  St. 
Andrew's.  The  death  of  Mary  of  Guise  hastened  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace,  which,  however,  the  French 
government  was  made  to  desire  by  other  circum- 
stances and  alarming  demonstrations,  which,  at  the 
least,  threatened  France  with  a  fierce  civil  war.  The 
two  brothers  of  the  deceased  queen-regent  of  Scot^ 
land,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
who  in  fact  governed  the  French  kingdom  in  the 
name  of  Francis  and  Mary,  had  excit^  the  deadly 
animosity  of  the  French  Protestants,  and  of  other 
great  and  powerful  factions:  they  had  recently 
discovered  an  extensive  conspiracy  directed  against 
the  whole  House  of  Lorraine,  and  though  they  had 
prevented  its  outbreak  for  die  present,  they  well 
knew  that  the  conspirators  would  never  be  recon- 
ciled to  them,  and  were  only  watching  for  a  favour- 
able opportunity  to  renew  their  attempt.  At  such 
a  moment  they  could  not  spare  fresh  troc^s  for  the 
very  doubtfril  and  expensive  struggle  in  Scotland, 
and  even  the  veteran  force  blocked  up  in  Leith 
was  much  missed  and  its  return  anxiously  desired. 
We  have  already  seen  Elizabeth's  anxiety  for  a 
termination  of  these  hostilities.  She  opened  a 
ready  ear  to  some  overtures  or  hints  made  by  the 
House  of  Lorraine,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that 
her  commissioners  should  have  a  meeting  with 
certain  French  commissioners  in  the  town  of  Ber- 
wick on  the  14th  of  ^ June.  The  able  men  ap- 
pointed by  Elizabeth  were  Cecil  and  Dr.  Wotton, 
Dean  of  Canterbury ;  the  French  negotiators  were 
Monluc,  Bishop  of  Valence,  and  the  Count  de 
Randan,  both  men  of  consummate  abilities.  These 
diplomatists,  who  seem  to  have  been  very  fairly 
matched,  met,  and  proceeded  on  the  16th  of  June 
to  Edinburgh  ;  and,  as  Master  Secretary  Cecil  and 
the  others  passed  the  English  camp,  they  were 
saluted  with  a  gallant  peal  of  harquebusiers.* 
Several  days  were  consumed  in  settling  conditions ; 
but  on  the  6th  of  July,  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  Sir  William 
Cecil,  and  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  gave  orders  in  the 
besiegers'  camp  that  there  should  no  piece  be  shot 
nor  show  of  hostility  be  made ;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  Sir  Francis  Leake  and  Sir  Gervase  Clifton, 
accompanied  by  two  French  gentlemen,  were  sent 
into  the  town  of  Leith  to  signify  unto  M.  D'Oisel, 
the  Bishop  of  Amiens,  La  Brosse,  Marigny,  and 
other  the  French  lords  and  captains,  that  they  were 
come  thither  by  command  of  the  commissioners  of 
France  and  England  to  cause  the  peace  already 
concluded  to  be  proclaimed,  which  accordingly  was 
done.  Leith  was  then  surrendered,  and  the  French 
governor  D'Oisel  regaled  the  captains  of  the  be- 
siegers with  a  banquet  of  thirty  or  forty  dishes,  in 
which  the  only  flesh  used  was  that  of  a  salted 
horse, — a  circumstance  which,  as  it  has  been  ob- 
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served,  marks  national  manners  and  French  skill, 
as  well  as  the  extremity  to  which  the  place  had 
been  reduced.* 

The  treaty,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  joint 
production  of  Cecil  and  Sadler,  was  highly  honour^ 
able  and  advantageous  to  Elizabeth.  Besides 
Leith,  Dunbar  and  Inchkeith  were  to  be  surren- 
dered, and  the  fortifications  destroyed ;  the  admi- 
nistration of  affairs  in  Scotland  was  to  be  vested  in 
a  council  of  twelve  Scottish  noblemen,  of  whom 
seven  were  to  be  named  by  the  queen,  and  five  by 
the  parliament;  no  foreign  forces  were  thence- 
forward to  be  introduced  into  Scotland  without  the 
full  consent  and  will  of  the  Scottish  parliament; 
an  indemnity  was  stipulated  for  all  things  passed 
in  Scotland  since  March,  1558,  that  is,  for  whatever 
violences  had  been  committed  by  either  party  during 
this  last  civil  war ;  and  every  man  was  to  be  restored 
to  the  office  he  held  before  these  hostilities,  while 
no  Frenchman  was  ever  to  hold  any  office  in  Scot- 
land. On  the  subject  of  religion,  the  main  cause, 
but  certainly  not  the  only  one,  of  the  late  war,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  should 
report  to  Queen  Mary  and  her  husband  their  opi- 
nion and  their  wishes  touching  that  matter :  it  was 
also  agreed  that  the  parliament  should  be  convoked 
without  further  summons.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  a  separate  treaty  made  between  France  and 
England,  by  which  France  recognised  the  right  of 
Elizabeth  to  her  crown,  and  agreed  that  Mary,  in 
time  to  come,  should  neither  assume  the  title  nor 
bear  the  arms  of  Endand.f 

The  removal  of  the  foreign  troops  secured  the 
triumphant  supremacy  of  the  Protestant  party, 
which,  by  this  time,  unquestionably  included  the 
majority  of  the  Scottish  nation  of  all  classes,  and 
which  henceforward  had  the  field  almost  entirely 
to  itself.  The  French  veterans  were  embarked  at 
Leith  in  English  vessels,  and  sent  directly  to 
France,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  who  were  per- 
mitted to  pass  through  England,  The  "Treaty  of 
Edinburgh,"  as  this  pacification  was  called,  was 
the  first  of  the  many  political  successes  obtained 
by  Elizabeth ;  and  her  management  in  this  instance, 
wnich  we  have  narrated  on  the  authority  of  official 
documents,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
system  generally  pursued  by  her  afterwards. 

While  the  Scottish  affairs  were  as  yet  unsettled, 
the  English  queen's  vanity  was  flattered  by  another 
pressing  offer  of  marriage  from  her  old  suitor  Eric, 
who  had  now  ascended  the  throne  of  Sweden.  In 
his  extreme  anxiety  for  this  match,  Eric  sent  his 
own  brother,  the  Duke  of  Finland,  to  plead  in  his 
behalf.  The  duke  arrived  at  Harwich,  where  he 
was  honourably  received  and  entertained  by  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  and  the  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  who, 
with  a  goodly  band  of  gentlemen  and  yeomen,  con- 
veyed him  to  London.  At  the  comer  of  Grace- 
church-street  he  was  received  by  the  Marquess  of 

•  WftHpr  Scott.— Stow  Myt,  "Where  was  prepuri'd  for  them  a  ban- 
qnet  of  thirty  or  forty  diahcs.  and  yet  nut  one  either  of  flesh  or  fish, 
•avinff  one  of  a  powdered  horse,  as  was  avouched  by  one  ttiat  avowed 
bimself  to  have  tatted  thereof.** 
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Northampton,  the  Lord  Ambrose  Dudley,  diven 
knights  and  gentlemen  of  the  court,  and  diven 
ladies  also,  well  mounted  on  horseback.  By  the 
queen's  orders  he  was  lodged  in  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester's  palace  in  Southwark,  and  there  he 
remained  amused  for  some  time  with  false  hopes 
of  succeeding  in  his  suit.  Those  who  knew  her 
best,  knew  well  that  Elizabeth  had  never  any  inten- 
tion of  making  any  such  marriage.  Sir  Ralph  Sad> 
ler,  who  was  then  at  Berwick,  wrote  to  Randolph 
in  Scotland,  that  the  King  of  Sweden  had  sent  a 
great  ambassador  to  the  queen's  majesty  with  great 
and  liberal  offers,  **  which  you  may  be  sure,"  he 
adds,  "  will  take  no  place."  A  few  days  after  his 
arrival,  Cecil  wrote,  "  Here  is  the  Duke  of  Finland, 
who,  on  his  brother's  behalf,  showeth  himself  very 
politic  to  further  the  suit.  He  is  very  courteouB, 
and  yet  princely  liberal,  and  yet  in  Mngs  neces- 
sary. Well  spoken  in  the  Latin  tongue.  How 
he  shall  speed  Gkxi  knoweth,  and  not  I."  In  the 
next  paragraph  Cecil,  evidently  in  amaze,  says, 
"  We  also  hear  that  the  Archduke  of  Austria  is  on 
the  way  hitherward,  not  with  any  pomp,  but 
rather,  as  it  may  seem,  by  post,  in  stealth.  The 
King  of  Spain  is  earnest  for  him.  What  may 
come  time  will  shortly  show.  I  would  to  God 
her  majesty  had  one^  and  the  rest  honourably 
satisfied."  The  Duke  of  Austria  did  not  come 
as  was  expected;  but  the  King  of  Denmark 
entered  the  arena,  and  being  unwilling  that 
his  neighbour  and  rival,  the  King  of  Sweden, 
should  bear  off  so  glorious  a  prize,  he  sent  his 
nephew,  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  into  England  to  try 
his  fortune  with  this  most  royal  virgin.  On  his 
arrival  the  royal  Dane  was  lodged  at  Somerset- 
place,  and  treated  with  so  much  honour  that  he 
became  very  sanguine  in  his  hopes  that  he  was 
destined  bv  heaven  to  carry  off  the  prize.  An 
elegant  writer*  has  made  a  parallel  between  Eli- 
zabeth and  the  fair  and  wealthy  Portia ;  but  the 
queen  could  hardly  exclaim — **  While  we  shut  the 
gate  on  one  wooer,  another  knocks  at  the  door,"— 
for  she  kept  her  door  open  for  several  suitors  at 
once,  coquetting  with  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Austria,  to  say  nothing  of  minor  pretenders.f 
His  majesty  of  Sweden  was  a  pertinacious  suitor, 
but,  for  the  present,  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Fin- 
land, was  fain  to  return  home  after  spending  some 
months  in  attendance  on  the  English  court.  The 
Duke  of  Holstein  was  more  successful,  for  though 
he  failed  in  obtaining  the  hand  of  the  queen,  he 
got  from  her,  for  his  uncle,  a  yearly  pension  and 
the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

As  soon  as  the  Scots  were  relieved  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  French  army  they  proceeded  to  settle 
their  religion.  The  parliament  assembled  on  the 
1st  of  August,  1560,  in  greater  mmibers  than  had 

•  Aikin,  Mem.  of  Queen  Elisabeth. 

i  In  the  words  of  Camden,  there  vera  not  wantisff  at  home  *  tomr 
pereaos  who  fed  themteWee  (as  loven  use  to  do)  witli  colden  drvamf 
of  marryinK  their  sovereten ;''  and  he  mentions  partienlarly  Sir  Wil- 
liam Pickerinfr,  **  a  i^entfemaD  well  bora,  ef  a  narrow  estate,  bat 
much  eat^med  for  his  learning,  his  handsome  way  of  liring,  anJ  the 
management  of  some  embassies  into  France  and  Germany,"  HpuHi 
Earl  of  Arundel,  a  vain,  formal  man ;  and  ftobert  Dudley,  aftexwanu 
the  notorious  Earl  of  Lieicester« 
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ever  been  known  before;  and  their  first  business 
was  to  receive  and  discuss  a  petition  from  the  chief 
Lords  of  the  Congregation,  who  required  a  formal 
and  DBtional  manSesto  against  the  church  of  Rome. 
Without  much  debate  the  parliament  adopted  the 
declaration  that  the  authority  of  the  Roman  church 
was  a  usurpation  over  the  liberties  and  consciences 
of  Christian  men,  an  odious  tyranny  not  to  be  borne. 
Thia  manifesto  was  accompanied  by  a  confession 
of  faith,  in  which  they  renounced  all  the  tenets 
and  dogmas  of  the  church  that  had  been  attacked 
by  the  reformers  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
England,  and  disowned  for  ever  the  whole  autho- 
rity of  the  pope.  A  few  years  before,  the  reformers 
would  have  been  contented — or,  at  least,  so  they 
aflbned — ^with  liberty  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
their  own  conscience,  and  to  worship  God  in  the 
way  they  thought  best;  but  now  that  they  were 
ibe  powerful  party,  they  showed  a  most  fixed  re- 
solution not  to  allow  the  sweet  and  precious  liberty 
the  J  claimed  for  themselves  to  others.  Adopting 
ooe  of  the  very  worst  tenets  of  the  Roman  church, 
thej  menaced  with  secular  punishments  those  who 
co&tinued  to  worship  according  to  the  manner  of 
their  fathers;  and  this  parliament  proceeded  to 
enact  the  moat  oppressive  laws  against  the  Catho- 
lics. Not  content  with  abolishing  the  mass  in  all 
churches  and  public  places  of  worship,  they  for- 
bade its  celebration  ia  private.  Whosoever  offi- 
ciated in,  or  was  present  at  a  mass,  was,  in  the 
first  ioBtancet  to  be  punished  with  confiscation  of 
gooda  and  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the 
magiatrate;  for  the  second  offence  he  was  to  be 
banished ;  and  for  the  third  to  sufier  death.  The 
Preshyterian  form  of  discipline  was  adopted,  and 
bishops  and  other  dignitaries  were  declared  to  be 
limbs  of  papal  superstition  and  tyranny.  The 
ancient  prelates  of  the  kingdom  would,  in  part, 
have  conformed  to  any  system  that  left  their  dig- 
mty  and  their  property  untouched ;  but  these  ex- 
treme measures  .of  the  parliament  and  of  John 
Knox  scared  them  all  away  from  their  seats  in  the 
buuee.  They  were  cited  to  appear,  and,  as  they 
failed  to  do  so,  the  parliament,  taking  silence  for 
cunaent,  voted  that  the  ecclesiastical  estate  was 
Mtisfied  with  the  new  constitutioii  for  the  church, 
^'hen  they  had  proceeded  thus  far,  they  conde- 
scended to  consult  with  their  absent  queen,  and 
fc^t  over  Sir  James  Sandilands,  formerly  Prior  of 
the  Knights  Hospitallers,  to  France,  to  demand 
the  ratification  of  their  acts.  It  is  said  that  Sandi- 
I&oda  met  with  a  very  cold  reception ;  and,  what- 
tftj  his  demeanour  to  the  young  queen  may  have 
^>  the  errand  upon  which  he  came  would  suffi- 
ciently account  for  this.  Mary  not  only  refused 
her  assent  to  the  statutes  passed  against  the  reli- 
gion in  which  she  had  been  brought  up,  but  de- 
fied the  validity  of  the  parliament  which  had  been 
nimmoDed  without  her  consent,  and  she  and  her 
huahand  would  not  even  ratify  the  treaties  of 
Edinburgh.  It  is  said  that  Mary's  uncles,  the 
pnnces  of  Lovraine,  openly  expressed  their  resent- 
°^t,  and  Mgcreily  made  preparations  for  invading 


Scotland  with  a  French  fleet  and  army,  and  in 
order  to  renew  the  civil  war  there,  immediately 
called  together  all  those  who,  like  the  Lord  Seaton, 
still  adhered  to  the  ancient  religion.  But  if  these 
intentions  were  really  entertained,  they  were  all 
frustrated  by  the  sudden  death  of  Francis  II., 
Mary's  weak  and  imbecile  husband,  who  expired 
on  the  5th  of  December,  1560,  after  a  reign  of 
seventeen  months.  His  brother  and  successor, 
Charles  IX.,  was  in  his  eleventli  year,  and  with 
small  promise  of  being  healthier  or  more  intellectual 
than  Francis.  By  this  accident,  however,  the  chief 
power  of  the  government  fell  out  of  the  hands  of 
Mary*8  uncles  into  those  of  her  mother-in-law,  the 
infamous  Catherine  de'  Medici,  who  had  no  affec- 
tion for  the  beautiful  young  widow.  The  Duke  of 
Guise,  who  had  been  instigated  to  aspire  to  the 
direction  of  affairs  during  the  minority  of  Charles 
IX.,  refused,  saying  that  it  was  Catherine's  right 
as  a  mother,  and  that  neither  God  nor  reason 
authorised  the  assumption  of  another's  right ;  and, 
therefore,  Catherine  de'  Medici,  in  an  unhappy 
hour  for  France,  was  appointed  regent.  Mary  was 
now  treated  both  disrespectfully  and  harshly,  upon 
which  she  retired  wholly  from  the  court,  and  took 
up  her  residence  at  Rheims.  The  destinies  of 
these  two  relations  were  so  cast,  that  whatever  was 
prejudicial  to  Mary  was  beneficial  to  Elicabeth. 
By  the  death  of  Francis,  the  English  queen  was 
freed  from  the  perils  attending  tlie  close  union  of 
Scotland  and  France,  and  from  pretensions  which 
might  have  been  dangerous  if  urged  at  the  moment 
with  the  whole  power  of  the  Freuch  monarchy. 
On  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mary  had  desisted 
from  bearing  the  arms  and  title  of  Queen  of  Eng- 
land; and  now  Throgmorton,*  a  diplomatist  of 
the  school  of  Cecil  and  Sadler,  who  was  residing 
in  France,  as  ambassador,  received  instructions  to 
work  upon  the  mind  of  the  young  widow,  and  in- 
duce her  to  ratify  the  treaties  of  Edinburgh.  This 
Mary  refused  to  do,  principally  on  the  ground 
that,  by  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  French  treaty, 
her  undisputed  right  of  being  at  least  next  in  suc- 
cession to  Elizabeth,  would,  as  she  had  been  taught 
to  consider,  be  compromised  or  impaired.  Soon 
after,  when  Mary  was  making  up  her  mind  to  return 
to  her  native  country,  she  requested  Elizabeth  to 
grant  her  a  safe  conduct  to  cross  the  seas  into  Scot- 
land, and  allow  her  to  pass  through  England  if 
absolutely  necessary.  This  application  was  made 
through  D'Oisel,  who  had  returned  from  France 
as  Mary's  ambassador ;  and  it  should  appear,  from 
what  followed,  that  Elizabeth,  in  refusing  the  per- 
mission, gave  way  to  angry  and  indecorous  ex- 
pressions of  resentment  in  public.f    When  Throg- 

*  This  was  Sir  Nicholai  Throf  mortm,  or  ThrokoMrtott,  who  had 
■avM  hit  head  by  hii  able  defence  and  the  courage  of  tna  Jury,  in 
the  preoadiiig  retgn. — See  ante.  p.  518. 

t  Some  of  KUtab^th'i  motives  for  rofaaing  the  mt$  coodnet  are 
pretty  plainly  stated  by  Cecil  in  a  letter  to  Throgmorton.  The 
•ecTctery  says.— <*  By  this  oa»  denial,  ontfrintdt  in  Scotlamd  shall  find 
us  to  be  of  their  disposition."  These  friends  meant  the  enemies  of 
Mary  who  had  so  reeentiy  been  in  arms,  and  who  were  almost  ready 
to  take  up  arms  again,  even  before  they  had  tried  their  young  qoeen. 
Oeeil  adds  In  the  same  letter.  "  I  think  plainly  the  longer  the  Scot 
tish  queen's  ailkirs  shaU  hang  in  an  nnoertainty.  the  longer  wUl  It  bo 
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morton  waited  again  upon  Mary,  to  show  how 
reasonahle  and  proper  it  would  be  in  her  to  gratify 
hie  royal  mistress  by  ratifying  the  treaties  of  £din> 
biurgh,  the  young  widow  cleared  the  room  of  her 
attendants,  and  then  said  to  him,  with  great  dignity 
and  spirit : — ^"  How  weak  I  may  prove,  or  how  far 
a  woman's  frailty  may  transport  me,  I  cannot  tell  : 
however,  I  am  resolved  not  to  have  so  many  wit- 
nesses of  my  infirmity  as  your  mistress  had  at  her 
audience  of  my  ambassador  D'Oisel.  There  is 
nothing  disturbs  me  so  much,  as  the  having  asked, 
with  BO  much  importunity,  a  favour  which  it  was 
of  no  consequence  for  me  to  obtain.  I  can,  with 
God's  leave,  return  to  my  own  country  without  her 
leave;  as  I  came  to  France,  in  spite  of  all  the 
opposition  of  her  brother  King  Edward.  Neither 
do  I  want  friends  both  able  and  willing  to  conduct 
me  home,  as  they  have  brov^ht  me  hither ;  though 
I  was  desirous  rather  to  make  an  experiment  of 
your  mistress's  friendship  than  of  the  assistance  of 
any  other  person.  I  have  often  heard  you  say, 
that  a  good  correspondence  between  her  and  my- 
self would  conduce  much  to  the  security  and  hap- 
piness of  both  our  kingdoms :  were  she  well  con- 
vinced of  this  truth,  she  would  hardly  have  denied 
me  so  small  a  request  But  perhaps  she  bears  a 
better  inclination  to  my  rebellious  subjects  than  to 
me,  their  sovereign,  her  equal  in  royal  dignity,  her 
near  relation,  and  the  undoubted  heir  of  her  king- 
doms. Besides  her  friendship,  I  ask  nothing  at 
her  hands :  I  neither  trouble  her,  nor  concern  my- 
self in  the  affairs  of  her  state :  not  that  I  am  igno- 
rant that  there  are  now  in  England  a  great  many 
malcontents,  who  are  no  friends  to  the  present  esta- 
blishment. She  is  pleased  to  upbraid  me  as  a  per- 
son little  experienced  in  the  world ;  I  freely  own 
it ;  but  age  will  cure  that  defect.  However,  I  am 
already  old  enough  to  acquit  myself  honourably 
and  courteously  to  my  friends  and  relations,  and  to 
encourage  no  reports  of  your  mistress,  which 
would  misbecome  a  queen  and  her  kinswoman.  I 
would  say,  by  her  leave,  that  I  am  a  queen  as  well 
as  she,  and  not  altogether  friendless ;  and,  per- 
haps, I  have  as  great  a  soul  too ;  so  that  methinks 
we  should  be  upon  a  level  in  our  treatment  of  each 
other.  As  soon  as  I  have  consulted  the  states  of 
my  kingdom,  I  shall  be  ready  to  give  her  a  rea- 
sonable answer ;  and  I  am  the  more  intent  on  my 
journey,  in  order  to  make  the  quicker  dispatch  in 
this  affair.  But  she,  it  seems,  intends  to  stop  my 
journey ;  so  that  either  she  will  not  let  me  give 
her  satisfaction,  or  is  resolved  not  to  be  satisfied ; 
perhaps  on  purpose  to  keep  up  the  disagreement 
between  us.  She  has  often  reproached  me  with 
my  being  young ;  and  I  must  be  very  young  in- 
deed, and  as  ill  advised,  to  treat  of  matters  of  such 
great  concern  and  importance  without  the  advice 
of  my  parliament.  I  have  not  been  wanting  in  all 
friendly  offices  to  her ;  but  she  disbelieves  or  over- 
looks them.     I  could  heartily  wish  that  I  were  as 

ere  the  shall  have  lueh  a  match  in  marriage  as  thall  uffeod  w.'* — 
Hcrdwidke  State  Papen.  All  this  was  part  of  a  tyitem  which  was 
never  iut«Rupted  by  the  English  court  till  Mary  was  ruined  and  dis- 
graced. 


nearly  allied  to  her  in  affection  as  in  blood ;  for 
that,  indeed,  would  be  a  most  valuable  alliance."* 
The  whole  tone  of  this  speech  must  have  stung 
Elizabeth  to  the  quick ;  and  if  the  truth  contained 
in  it — of  her  encouraging  Mary's  rebellious  sub- 
jects— wanted  further  proofs,  she  had  just  given  a 
new  and  glaring  one  by  receiving  a  deputation 
from  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  who  applied 
to  her  for  encouragement  and  assistance  as  soon  as 
they  found  that  Mary  was  loth  to  ratify  their  pro- 
ceedings. This  deputation  consisted  of  the  Earls 
of  Montrose  and  Glencaim,  and  the  astute  Mait- 
land  of  Lethington — ^men  who  had  all  'gone  to  the 
farthest  limits  of  the  course  taken  by  the  Protest- 
ant party. 

There  was  one  party  in  Scotland  that  would 
gladly  have  left  Mary  where  she  was ;  and  there 
were  some  men  who  would  as  gladly  have  seen 
her — even  at  this  moment  when  she  was  untried, 
and  when  little  was  known  of  her,  except  her 
attachment  to  the  old  religion — a  atate  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  but  the  mass  of 
the  nation  retained  a  certain  loyalty  and  romantic 
affection  for  the  orphan  descendant  of  their  kings; 
and  it  was  found  indispensable  to  recall  her  in  an 
honourable  manner.  The  person  chosen  to  nego- 
tiate this  return,  and  to  conduct  Mary  to  her  native 
country,  was  her  half-brother,  James  Stuart— a 
man  more  alien  in  views  and  conduct,  than  be  was 
near  in  blood  to  the  young  queen — a  most "  stirring 
commotioner,"  who  had  been  a  principal  agent  in 
all  the  changes  and  revolutions  which  had  taken 
place  during  the  last  three  eventful  years, — a  man 
identified  with  the  Presbyterian  party,  not,  there  is 
much  reason  for  suspecting,  from  any  honest  con- 
viction, or  religious  zeal,  but  from  a  desire  to  make 
up  by  their  means  for  the  accident  of  his  birth, 
and  to  place  himself  supreme  over  that  throne 
from  which  his  illegitimacy  excluded  him.  The 
Catholics  of  Scotland,  alarmed  at  the  choice  of 
this  agent,  and  fearing  the  effect  he  might  pro- 
duce on  his  half-sister,  resolved  to  send  an  am- 
bassador of  their  own  at  the  same  time;  and 
they  selected  for  this  office  Lesley,  Bishop  of 
Ross,  an  historian  of  credit  and  abiUty,  whose 
fidelity  to  Mary  during  her  afflictions  commands 
honour  from  all  honourable  and  feeling  hearts. 
But  on  this  mission  the  worthy  bishop,  it  is  said, 
gave  a  most  dangerous  piece  of  advice  to  his 
young  sovereign,  for,  in  the  utter  desperation  o( 
these  Scottish  Catholics,  they  proposed  that  Mary 
should  land  in  the  Highlands  and  place  herself  in 
the  hands  of  the  orthodox  Earl  of  Huntley,  who 
would  conduct  her  to  her  capital  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and  restore  by  force 
of  arms  the  antient  form  of  religion :  and  the 
Bishop  of  Ross,  according  to  this  account,  made 
this  dangerous  proposal  in  secret.  But  Mary,  it 
is  added,  refused  to  make  her  return  a  signal  for 
civil  war,  and  by  the  advice  of  her  uncles,  who 
were  anxious  to  see  her  peaceably  established  in 
her  own  Iqpgdom,  she  acquiesced  in  certain  pro- 

*  Cabala,  aa  quoted  by  Hunw^— Sflotswood. 
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jxmk  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  and  placed  her- 
self under  the  guardianship  of  her  half-hrother. 
Three  of  her  French  relatives,  the  Duke  of  Au- 
merle,  the  Grand  Prior,    and   the  Marquis   of 
Elboeuf,  together  with  the  Marquis  Damville  and 
other  French  nohlemen,  s^eed,  however,  to  ac- 
company her  into  Scotland,  and  to  see  her  safely 
lodged  in  her  capital.     In  the  month  of  August 
Mary  emharked  at  Calais  with  a  heavy  heart.    As 
she  had  been  brought  up  in  France  from  her  in- 
fancy, she  was  naturally  more  French  than  Scotch, 
and  it  needed  no  great  power  of  exaggeration 
to  view  Scotland  as  a  very  turbulent  and  very  un- 
attractive country ;  while,  if  Mary  was  at  all  con- 
Tersant  with  its  history,  she  must  have  known  that 
the  people  had  murdered  all  the  kings  of  her  most 
unhappy  race,  or  sent  them  to  the  grave  broken- 
hearted, as  had  been  the  case  with  her  own  father. 
She  had  been  queen,  though  but  for  a  short  time, 
in  the  rich  .and  fertile  country  she  was  leaving : 
until  very  recently  she  had  been  gay,  and  happy, 
and  honoured,  among  a  cheerful  and  courteous 
people,  but  what  might  await  her  in  a  poor  and 
barren  land?     There  was  nearly  everything  to 
sadden  and  darken  the  prospect,  and  nothing  to 
enliven  it,  but  a  youthful  hope,  not  likely  to  be 
strong  in  such  a  moment :  there  was  also  the  dread 
of  being  captured  by  Elizabeth,  who  had  refused 
her  a  safe  conduct ;  nor,'  though  the  matter  is 
debated,  is  it  quite  clear  that  an  English  fleet  in  ' 
the  Channel  had  not  orders  to  intercept  her.     As 
her  own  little  fleet  glided  from  the  port,  she  kept 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  coast  of  France,  often  re- 
peating, "Farewell,  France — ferewell,  dear  France, 
—I  shall  never  see  thee  more!"     She  arrived 
safely  at  Leith  on  the  1 9th  of  August,  and  her 
spirits  revived  on  seeing  the  honest  enthusiasm  of 
the  common  people,  who  crowded  the  beach  to 
salute  the  only  relic  of  their  kings,  who  had  been 
torn  from  them  in  her  childhood,  and  whom  they 
bad  scarcely  hoped  ever  to  see  again.    But  the 
lords  had  taken  small  pains  to  do  honour  to  her 
reception,  or  to  **•  cover  over  the  nakedness  and 
poverty  of  the  land.*'    Tears  came  into  the  young 
queen's  eyes  as  she  saw  the  wretched  ponies,  with 
bare  wooden  saddles  or  dirty  and  ragged  trappings, 
which  had  been  provided  to  carry  her  and  her 
ladies  from  the  water-side  to  Holyrood,  then  a 
nnall  and  dismal  palace,  consisting  only  of  what  is 
now  the  north  wing.    But  again  her  spirits  revived 
at  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  the  people,  who  seem 
to  have  been  enraptured  at  her  youth  and  beauty 
and  graceful  and  condescending  demeanour.    A 
great  writer  of  our  day,  who  never  permits  a  cha- 
nu^teristic  trait  to  escape  him,  has  given,  in  his 
Itappiest  manner,  an  instance  of  the  good  nature  of 
tbe  queen,  who,  be  it  remembered,  nad  a  delicate 
tute  in  music,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
performance  of  the  best  Italian  masters  of  that 
period.    "Two  or  three  hundred  violinists,  ap- 
parendy  amateur  |performers,  held  a  concert  all 
night  below  her  windows,  and    prevented    her 
getting  an  hour's  deep  after  the  fatigues  of  the  sea. 


Mary,  though  sufiering  under  the  effects  of  this 
dire  serenade,  professed  to  receive  the  compliment 
of  these  *  honest  men  of  the  town  of  Edinburgh,' 
as  it  was  intended,  and  even  ventured  to  hint  a 
wish  that  the  concert  might  be  repeated."*    For  a 
time  even  religious  intolerance  was  soothed  into 
tranquillity  by  the  amiable  manners  and  the  pru- 
dent conduct  of  the  young  queen,  who  following  the 
advice  of  D'Oisel  and  of  some  members  of  her 
family,  who,  though  Frenchmen,  had  learnt  to 
their  cost  the  difficulty  of  managing  the  Scottish 
people,  gave  her  confidence  to  the  leaders  of  the 
reformed  party,  and  entrusted  the  chief  manage- 
ment of  affairs  to  her  half-brother  James  Stuart 
and  to  Maitland  of  Lethington,  both  men  standing 
well  with  the  people  and  the  preachers.    It  should 
appear  that  when  James  Stuart  went    over  to 
France  he  had  promised  to  Mary  the  free  exercise, 
within  her  own  house,  of  her  own  religion,  not- 
withstanding the  warning  of  John  Knox  and  the 
rest,  that  to  import  one  mass  into  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  would  be  more  fatal  than  to  bring  over  a 
foreign  army  of  ten  thousand  men.     The  zealots, 
however,  were  resolved  to  stop  the  queen's  masses 
at  starting.     On   the  Sunday  after  her  landing, 
when  preparations  were  made  in  the  chapel  at 
Holyrood,  they  said  to  one  another,  "  Shall  that 
idol,  the  mass,  again  have  place  ?     It  shall  not !" 
And  the  young  master  of  Lindsay  called  out  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  palace  that  the  idolatrous  priest 
should  die    the    death  according  to  God's  law. 
Mary's  half-brother  had  great  difficulty  in  appeas- 
ing this  tumult,  and  saving  the  Catholic  priest 
from  being  murdered  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.     But 
it  did  not  suit  James  Stuart  to  set  himself  forward 
as  the  defender  of  idolatry;  and  while  he  stood 
with  his  drawn  sword  by  the  door  of  the  chapel,  he 
ingeniously  pretended  that  it  was  only  to  prevent 
any  Scot  from  entering  to  witness  the  abominable 
ceremony  within.f    It  was  immediately  after  this 
riot,  and  before  Mary  had  well  recovered  from  that 
giddiness  of  the  head  which  is  the  consequence  of 
a  long  voyage,  that  John  Knox,  in  the  first  of  his 
many  celebrated  interviews,  undertook  to  convert 
the  queen.     Of  the  perfect  honesty  of  his  zeal,  of 
his  thorough  conviction  that  the  cause  of  the  king- 
dom and  of  Christ  was  in  danger  so  long  as  there 
was  a  Papist  on  the  throne,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 

•  Walter  Scott.  Hict  Scot 

f  Knox.  The  refurmen  had  not  even  waited  till  the  Sunday  mat* 
to  Ki^e  their  queen  k  hint  of  their  intolerant  spirit  **  Pageauta  were 
piesented  before  her  calculated  to  throw  dishonour  and  rfproach  on 
the  religion  which  she  prufessed  ;  and  shows,  made  for  the  ostensi- 
ble purpose  of  honouring  the  queen,  were  so  conducted  as  to  cast  de- 
rision on  the  Catholic  worship.  As  Mary  made  her  solemn  entry 
into  Edinburgh  she  was  conducted  under  a  triumphal  arch,  when  a 
boy  came  out  of  a  hole,  as  it  were  from  heaTen,  and  presented  to  her 
a  bible,  a  psalter,  and  the  keys  of  the  gates,  with  some  verses,  now 
lost,  but  which  we  may  be  sure  were  of  a  Protestant  tendency.  The 
rest  of  the  pageant  esdiibited  a  terrible  personiAcatioo  of  the  ven- 
geance of  God  upon  idolaters  j  and  Koran.  Dathan.  and  Abiram 
were  represented  as  destroyed  in  the  time  of  their  idolatrous  sacrifice. 
Tiie  devisers  of  this  expressive  and  well-chosen  emblem  intended  to 
have  had  a  priest  burnt  on  the  altar  (in  effigy,  it  is  to  be  hoped).  In 
the  act  of  elevating  the  host ;  but  the  Earl  of  Hnntley  prevented  that 
completion  of  the  nageant.  These  are  the  reports  of  Randolph, 
euvoy  of  England,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  and  who  seems 
to  have  felt  that  by  such  proceedings  the  Protestants  weie  acting 
too  precipitately,  and  ovenbootiag  their  own  purpose.'*— Sir  Walter 
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yet  the  wannest  of  bis  admirers  must  now  admit 
that  Knox  was  singularly  unfit  to  be  an  apostle  in 
high  places,  and  that  the  course  he  pursued  from 
the  very  beginning,  when,  as  it  has  been  remarked, 
Mary  had  probably  never  heard  a  single  word  of 
argument  against  the  faith  she  professed,  was  cal- 
culated only  to  disgust  and  alienate  a  high-spirited 
sovereign.  It  is  said  that  he  knocked  at  her  heart 
until  she  shed  tears;*  but  these  were  tears  of 
offended  pride  and  dignity, — ^tears  forced  from  her 
by  long-cherished  feelings,  among  which  the  least 
could  not  be  a  reverence  for  her  deceased  parents, 
who,  according  to  this  fiery  zealot,  must  both  be  in 
the  region  of  eternal  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth.  The  sagacious  Randolph,  who,  like  his  em- 
ployers, was  an  utter  stranger  to  this  religious 
enthusiasm,  plainly  intimated  to  Cecil  that  Knox 
was  pursuing  a  wrong  course.  ^^  I  commend/' 
says  he,  *'  better  the  success  of  his  doctrine  and 
preachings  than  the  manner  of  them,  though  I 
acknowledge  his  doctrine  to  be  sound.  His  daily 
prayer  for  her  is,  that  God  will  turn  her  heart, 
now  obstinate  against  God  and  his  truth ;  and  if 
his  holy  will  be  otherwise,  that  he  will  strengthen 
the  hearts  and  hands  of  the  ohoseni  and  the  elect, 
stoutly  to  withstand  the  rage  of  tyrants."  This 
was,  in  other  words,  to  pray  that  the  Protestants 
might  rise  in  general  rebellion  against  their  young 
queen,  and  depose  her,  unless  she  forthwith  abjured 
her  religion.  As  for  rage  and  tyranny,  they  were 
certainly  not  at  this  time  on  the  side  of  the  throne : 
the  Catnolics,  as  a  political  party,  were  crushed, 
and  Mary  had  not  the  daring  zeal  to  attempt  their 
re-elevation  at  the  expense  of  a  civil  war.  Indeed 
it  may  be  fairly  doubted,  from  her  youth  and  free- 
dom from  bigotry,  whether,  under  a  different 
treatment,  she  might  not  have  been  brought  over 
to  what  was  now  the  national  religion.f 

When  Mary  removed  from  Edinburgh  to  Stir- 
ling she  found  the  same  intolerance  of  her  now 
persecuted  church :  the  people,  inflamed  by  their 
preachers,  rose  tumultuously,  and  threatened  with 
death  all  such  as  should  partake  in  the  idolatry  of 
the  mass.  Here  the  queen  wept  again ;  but  seeing 
no  remedy,  she  followed  the  advice  of  her  half- 
brother,  and  by  issuing  proclamations  of  banish- 
ment against  the  monks  and  friars,  and  by  other 
steps  in  favour  of  the  Protestants,  she  obtained  for 
a  time  a  tacit  permission  to  worship  God  in  her 
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"  I  asiure  von/'  wrttei  Randolph  to  Cecil,  "the  TOtce  of  one  man 
lie.  ill  one  hour,  to  put  more  life  in  uiUimd  five  hundred  trnmpeti 


is  able,  in  one  hour,  to  put  ^ .__ 

continually  blustering  in  our  ears.  Mr.  Knox  spoke  uuon  Tuesday 
unto  the  queen :  he  knocked  so  hastily  upon  her  heart  that  he  made 
her  weep,  as  well  you  know  there  bo  of  tiiat  sex  that  will  do  that  as 
well  for  antror  as  for  grief,  though  in  this  the  Lord  James  will  dis- 
auree  with  me.  She  chari^eU  him  with  his  book,  with  his  severe 
dealing  with  all  men  that  disagree  with  him  In  opinions.  She  willed 
him  to  use  more  raeekoets  in  hit  sermons"— Queen  £Uxabeth  and 
her  Times,  a  Series  of  Orisinal  Letters:  edited  by  Thomas  Wright, 
M.A.,  9  vols.  8vo.    Lon.  1838. 

f  If  we  are  to  believe  Randolph,  her  brother  was  not  always  in* 
cllncd  to  protect  Mary  in  the  exercise  of  her  religion.  In  a  letter  to 
Cecil,  written  about  a  month  after  the  queen's  return  to  Scotland,  he 
says,  '*  Sunday  the  8ih  of  September,  the  Earl  of  Argyle  and  Lord 
James  so  disturlied  the  queen  during  mass  that  some  priests  and 
others  left  their  places  with  broken  heads  and  bloody  ears.  This 
wsB  a  sport  for  some,  while  others  shed  tears  for  that  matter.  It  is 
suspected  that  Lord  James  seeketb  to  mind  his  own  adTUMBMBt 
but  as  yet  he  has  had  but  little  from  the  queen.'* 
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own  way — hut  always  in  private*    In  the  natural 
gaiety  of  her  disposition,  Mary  sought  to  amuse 
her  leisure  hours  (which,  from  ber  earnest  attention 
to  business,  were  not  over  numerous)  with  hunting 
and  hawking,  music  and  dancing, — things  which 
had  all  become  so  many  crimes  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ascetic  John  Knox  and  his  Calvinisiic  followers. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  greater  vulgarity  of 
ideas  or  coarseness  of  language  than  that  in  whieh 
the  Presbyterian  clergy  assailed  these  pastimes, 
which  can  only  be  sin^  in  excess, — an  excess  not 
proved  in  the  case  of  the  queen.     The  preachers, 
one  and  all,  were  at  least  as  bold  in  public  as 
John  Knox  had  been  in  his  private  conference. 
Every  pulpit  and  hill-side  was  made  to  shake  with 
awful  denimciations  of  God's  wrath  and  vengeance ; 
and,  following  the  example  of  their  leader,  they 
affirmed  that,  instead  of  dancing  and  singing,  and 
hearing  vile  masses,— 'the  worst  offisnce  of  all  !— 
the  queen  ought  to  go  constantly  to  the  kirk,  and 
hear  them  preach  the  only  true  doctrine.    It  was 
repeated,  daily,  that  idolatry  was  worthy  of  death, 
— ^that  papistry  was  rank  idolatry, — ^that  the  person 
who  upheld  or  in  any  way  defended  the  Roman 
church,  was  on  the  high  road  to  bell,  however  sin- 
cerely convinced  of  his  religion  being  the  true  one. 
This  sour  spirit  fermented  wonderfully  among  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh :  the  town-council,  of  their 
own  authority,  issued  a  proclamation  banishing 
from  their  town  all  the  viricked  rabble  of  anti-Christ, 
the  pope, — such  as  priests,  monks,  and  friars, 
together  with  all  adulterers  and  fornicators.    The 
privy-council,  indignant  at  this  assumption  of  an 
authority  which  could  belong  only  to  the  sovereign 
and  the  parliament,  suspended  the  magistrates; 
and  then  the  magistrates,  the  people,  and  the 
preachers,  declared  that  the  queen,  by  an  un- 
righteous sympathy,  made  herself  the  protector  of 
adulterers  and  fornicators.     Before  any  circum- 
stance bad  occurred  calculated  to  throw  suspicion 
on  the  propriety  of  Mary's  conduct  either  as  a 
queen  or  as  a  woman,   she  was  openly  called 
Jezebel  in  the  pulpit ;  and  this  became  the  appel- 
lation by  which  John  Knox  usually  designated  the 
sovereign.    It  was  in  vain  Mary  tried  to  win  the 
favour  of  the  zealous  reformer.    She  promised  him 
ready  access  to  her  whenever  he  should  desire  it; 
and  entreated  him,  if  he  found  her  conduct  blame- 
able,  to  reprehend  her  in  private,  rather  than  vilify 
her  in  the  kirk  before  the  whole  people.    But 
Knox,  whose  notion  of  the  rights  of  his  clerical 
office  was  of  the  most  towering  kind,  and  who, 
upon  other  motives  besides  those  connected  with 
religion,  had  declared  a  female  reign  to  be  an 
abomination,*  was  not  willing  to  gratify  the  queen 
in  any  of  her  demands.     He  told  her  that  it  was 
her  duty  to  go  to  the  kirk  to  hear  him, — ^not  his 
duty  to  wait  upon  her.     And  then  came  the  usual 
addition,  that  if  she  gave  up  her  mass-priest,  and 
diligently  attended  on  the  true  servants  of  the 
Lord,  her  soul  might  possibly  be  saved,  and  her 

•  In  his  *  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  mooitroas  Begimen  o/ 
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kingdom  spared  die*  judgments  of  an  offended  God. 
There  was  certainly  a  Calyiniatic  republicanism 
interwoven  with  this  wonderful  man's  religious 
creed.  Elizabeth  afterwards  tdamed  Mary  that 
the  had  not  sufficiently  conformed  to  the  advice  of 
the  Protestant  preachers ;  but  if  Elizabeth  herself 
had  had  to  do  with  such  a  preacher  as  John  Knox, 
ihe  would,  having  the  power,  have  sent  him  to 
the  Marshalsea  in  one  week,  and  to  the  pillory,  or 
a  worse  place,  in  the  next.  He  once  told  Queen 
Mary  that  he  would  submit  to  her  even  as  Paul 
had  Eiibroitted  to  Nero :  but  even  this  expression 
was  mild  and  moderate  compared  with  otbers,  in 
which  he  renounced  his  submission,  and  upheld 
the  holiness  of  regicide  and  the  slaughter  of  Ca- 
tholic priests.  *^  Samuel,"  said  this  fearful  man 
to  the  young  qneen,  *•  feared  not  to  slay  Agag,  the 
fat  aiid  delicate  king  of  Amalek,  whom  King  Saul 
had  saved:  neither  spared  Elias  Jezebel's  false 
prophets  and  Baal's  priests,  though  King  Agag 
was  present  Phineas  was  no  magistrate,  yet 
feared  he  not  to  strike  Cozbi  and  Zimri  in  the  very 
set  of  filthy  fornication.  And  so,  madam,  your 
grace  may  see  that  others  than  chief  magistrates 
may  lawfully  inflict  punishment  on  such  crimes 
Mare  condemned  by  the  law  of  God."*  Not- 
withstanding their  avowed  contempt  of  worldly 
riches  and  honours,  we  are  justified  in  believing 
that  the  poverty  to  which  the  Presbyterian  clergy 
were  condemned  by  a  grasping  and  selfish  aristo- 
cracy had  much  to  do  with  their  over-severity.  It 
would  lead  them  to  exclaim  against  pleasures  from 
which  they  were  excluded  by  an  iron  barrier ;  and 
then,  except  in  the  niilpit,  where,  correctly  and  in- 
correctly, they  coula  enlist  the  gospel  in  their  ser- 
vice, they  were  little  or  nothing,  being  condemned, 
through  want  of  worldly  means,  to  a  stinted  and 
ohscure  way  of  life.  In  the  same  manner,  the  men- 
dicant orders  of  monks — ^the  Preaching  Friars,  the 
Dominicans,  and  others—- were  fierce  and  intolerant 
Kgainst  all  worldly  pomp  and  pleasure ;  but  when 
these  monastic  orders  attained  ease  and  competence, 
and  some  of  them  wealth,  they  became  mild  and 
forhearing  in  these  respects.  But  the  Scottish 
lords,  by  absorbing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  ancient  church,  left  not  enough  to 
remove  the  asceticism  of  the  new  one.  These 
Dohles  affected  surprise,  and  expressed  a  very 
•inccre  displeasure,  when  the  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters put  in  their  claim  for  a  share  of  the  monastic 
ind  other  church  property,  which,  in  ways  both 
direct  and  indirect,  had  fallen  almost  entirely  into 
the  hands  of  the  aristocracy,  in  most  cases  even 
without  any  intervention  of  the  court,  which  was 
thus  deprived  of  that  means  of  strengthening  its 
Wy.  It  was  with  extreme  reluctance  that  the 
Scottish  statesmen  were  induced  to  listen  to  a  pro- 
posal that  the  church  revenue  should  be  divided 

h^  ^«  llth  of  November  Raodolpb  wrate  to  Cecil.  "  It  it  now 
fwti  io  qoMtiofi  whether  the  queen,  being  an  idolatress,  may  be 
«oe)«l  io  all  civU  and  poliUcal  actions.  1  tliink  mnrvel  of  the  wls- 
<<<nB  of  Ood,  that  ga?e  this  anraly.  stout,  and  cumbersome  people  Do 
jwe  fttUtaaee  or  pvwtr  than  tftey  have,  for  then  ihey  would  run 
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into  three  shares,  to  be  applied--first,  to  the  decent 
support  of  the  new  clergy ;  secondly,  to  the  encou- 
ragement of  learning,  by  the  endowing  of  schools 
and  colleges ;  and,  thirdly,  to  the^  support  of  the 
poor.  This  plan  was  proposed  by  tne  reformed 
clergy,  as  a  proper  method  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  temple :  on  which  the  astute  Maitland  of  Leth- 
ington  asked  whether  the  nobles  of  Scotland  were 
now  to  turn  hod- bearers  in  this  building  of  the  kirk  ? 
John  Knox  boldly,'  replied  that  they  might  find  a 
worse  employment,  and  that  those  who  would  not 
aid  in  building  the  House  of  God  should  look  to  the 
security  of  the  foundations  of  their  own  houses. 
But  the  eloquence  of  the  vigorous  reformer  was  less 
prevalent  with  the  iron-clad  and  iron-handed  barons 
than  with  the  delicate  queen  of  nineteen  summers : 
he  could  draw  no  tears  from  their  eyes ;  and  being 
resolved  to  keep  what  they  had  gotten,  they  voted 
his  plan  of  partition  to  be  **  a  devout  imagination," 
— a  well-meant,  but  visionary  system,  which  could 
not  possibly  be  carried  into  execution .  And  though, 
at  a  later  period,  the  Scottish  parliament  were 
obliged  to  make  some  provision  for  the  reformed 
clergy,  chiefly  payable  out  of  the  tithes  which 
either  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops  and 
abbots  of  the  old  church  or  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  lay-impropriators,  the  appointments  were 
miserably  small.  A  hundred  marks  Scotch  per 
annum,  not  quite  six  pounds  sterling, — an  excellent 
sum  to  keep  men  down  to  the  sour  point, — ^was  the 
usual  revenue  of  a  parish  priest :  some  few,  indeed, 
got  thrice  that  amount ;  but  the  whole  sum  allowed 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  national  church,  con- 
sisting of  about  one  thousand  parishes,  fell  short  of 
four  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  and  even  these 
paltry  endowments  were  irregularly  paid,  and  very 
much  begrudged,  by  the  hungry  nobles,  who  were 
fattening  on  the  lands  with  which  the  piety  of  their 
ancestors  and  of  the  old  kings  had  enriched  to 
excess  the  Roman  church.  It  was  the  very  Lords 
of  the  Congregation,  who  had  pretended  to  go 
hand'in-hand  with  Knox  and  his  disciples  (without 
whom  they  would  have  been  crushed),  that  cut 
down  the  allowances  to  this  miserable  scale.  The 
Prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  queen's  half-brother, 
and  the  sworn  friend  and  brother-in-the-spirit  of 
John  Knox,  thought  the  clergy  well  paid  with 
these  hod-bearers'  stipends ;  for  the  levying  and 
paying  of  which  Wishart  of  Pittarrow,  another 
most  zealous  reformer,  was  appointed  comptroller. 
Knox,  who  though  not  greedy  of  worldly  pelf,  had 
expected  very  different  treatment  for  himself  and 
his  brethren  when  his  friend  should  have,  as  he 
now  had,  the  resources  of  the  country  at  his  dis- 
posal, was  sufficiently  loud  in  his  lamentations. 
"  Who  would  have  thought,"  cried  he,  "  that  when 
Joseph  ruled  in  Egypt,  his  brethren  would  have 
come  down  thither  for  com,  and  returned  with  their 
sacks  empty  ?"  But  his  complaints  bad  no  more 
effect  than  the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder ;  and 
though  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  were  pretty 
constant  in  their  attendance  at  the  kirk,  they 
always  considered  that  the  preachers  departed  from 
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the  true  doctrine  when  they  spoke  of  worldly  goods. 
And  in  this  manner  the  Presbyterian  clergy  conti- 
nued to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  body  and  mind  most  fa- 
vourable to  spiritual  intemperance.  They  had  already 
adopted  one  of  the  worst  practices  of  the  Roman 
church, — that  of  persecuting  for  matters  of  belief; 
and  they  soon  took  up  another^ — ^that  of  making 
search  and  inquest  into  the  private  and  domestic 
concerns  of  men  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  confessional  chair  of  the  Popish  priest  was  a 
more  mischievous  or  distressing  engine  than  the 
one  which  they  adopted.  Omitting  many  tedious 
or  revolting  details,  which  all  tend  to  prove  that, 
if  the  unfortunate  Mary  had  had  all  the  human 
virtues  in  the  utmost  perfection,  she  would  have 
failed  to  satisfy  these  people  so  long  as  she  re- 
mained a  Catholic,  we  will  merely  mention  one 
significant  fact  During  the  queen's  absence  from 
Holyrood  some  of  the  populace  of  Edinburgh 
broke  into  her  chapel,  defiled  the  akar,  and  com- 
mitted all  kinds  of  indecent  outrages.  Mary  was 
naturally  indignant  at  this  proceeding,  and  two — 
only  two — of  the  rioters  were  indicted.  Upon 
this,  John  Knox  wrote  circular  letters  to  the 
faithful, — ^to  men  having  power  and  good  broad- 
swords,— charging  them  to  come  up  to  Edinburgh 
and  protect  their  persecuted  brethren.  Before 
this,  Knox  had  done  and  written  things  which,  by 
the  law  of  every  monarchical  state  in  Europe, 
amounted  to  treason  and  rebellion ;  but  now  he 
was  summoned  before  the  privy  council.  Some 
men  sitting  there  abhorred  every  part  of  the 
queen's  religion  as  much  as  he  did,  and  some  there 
were  who  longed  for  the  gathering  storm,  that  they 
might  fish  in  troubled  waters.  Knox  knew  this 
well,  and  his  tone  more  resembled  that  of  a  defiance 
than  a  defence.  He  told  the  queen  that  the  pesti- 
lent Papists, who  had  inflamed  her  against  these  holy 
men  (the  two  indicted  chapel-breakers),  were  sons 
of  the  devil,  and  obedient  to  the  directions  of  their 
father,  who  had  been  a  liar  and  a  man-slayer  from 
the  beginning.  In  the  end  Knox  was  AiUy  ac- 
quitted, and  thus  encouraged  in  his  intolerant 
course ;  and  never  was  crowned  head  so  braved  and 
insulted  by  bishop  or  pope,  even  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  as  was  Mary  by  this  oppugner  of  the 
Roman  tyranny. 

At  the  same  time  Elizabeth  was  haunted  with  a 
dread  of  Mary's  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, well  knowing  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Catho- 
lics at  least,  her  claim  continuea  to  be  held  pre- 
ferable to  her  own.  Soon  after  her  arrival  in 
Scotland  Mary  sent  Maitland  of  Lethington  to  ne- 
gotiate at  the  English  court.  Elizabeth  again 
demanded  the  full  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
Edinburgh,  and  in  especial  manner  of  the  article 
by  which  Mary  was  to  lay  aside  for  ever  the  title 
and  arms  of  England.  This  demand  was  some- 
what unreasonable,  for  if  Mary  had  complied  with 
it  in  its  full  extent  it  would  have  been  a  virtual 
resignation  of  her  right  of  succession  to  the  English 
crown  through  her  grandmother,  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  VII.,— a  right  which  was  indisputa- 


ble so  long  as  that  crown  was  considered  under 
all  circumstances  to  be  hereditary.  Lethington 
met  the  proposition  half  way,  proposing  to  ratify 
Mary's  renunciation  if  it  were  limited  to  Eliza- 
beth's lifetime,  which  was  all  that  could  have  been 
intended  in  the  original  treaty ;  but  he  demanded 
from  Elizabeth  a*  recognition,  by  a  solemn  act  of 
parliament,  of  Mary  as  the  next  heir  to  the  English 
throne,  in  the  event  of  her  dying  without  children ; 
for  the  Scots  entertained  some  apprehension,  that 
as  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.  passed  over  their  line, 
Elizabeth  might  by  her  will  appoint  another  suc- 
cessor. This,  however,  was  touching  the  English 
queen  in  a  most  sensitive  part,  seeing  that  through 
her  whole  life,  and  even  at  the  hour  of  death,  she 
had  the  greatest  reluctance  to  name  or  in  any  way 
to  allude  to  her  successor ;  therefore,  evading  the 
question,  she  repeated  her  demand  that  Mary 
should  unconditionally  resign  all  right  to  the  crown 
of  England,  without  restriction  as  to  time  or  cir- 
cumstance. Lethington  told  Cecil  that  he  feared 
Mary  could  rather  be  content  to  hazard  all— such 
was  her  courage — ^than  receive  that  dishonour  to 
forego  her  right.  During  these  negotiations  the 
rival  princesses  kept  up  a  correspondence,  in 
which  each  professed  the  greatest  esteem  and 
aflfection  for  the  other ;  and  both  were  guilty  of  a 
gratuitous  insincerity  which  deceived  no  one.* 

While  Elizabeth  watched  with  increasing  pleasure 
the  turbulence  of  Mary's  subjects,  she  checked  her 
own  with  a  firm  hand,  her  government  being  to  the 
full  as  despotic  as  that  of  her  father,  but  infinitely 
more  wise,  keeping  generally,  though  not  always, 
in  view  high  national  objects.  By  her  frugality 
she  was  soon  enabled  to  pay  oflF  the  great  debts  of 
the  crown,  and  to  regulate  the  coinage,  which  had 
been  debased  by  her  predecessors.  She  made 
large  purchases  of  arms  on  the  continent ;  she  in- 
troduced, or  greatly  improved,  the  arts  of  making 
gunpowder  and  casting  cannon ;  and,  what  was  of 
foremost  importance,  she  directed  her  energies  to 
the  increase  of  the  naval  force,  so  that  she  was 
soon  justly  entitled  to  the  appellations  of  Restorer 
of  Naval  Glory,— Queen  of  the  Northern  Sea8.t 

But  the  thread  of  Elizabeth's  career  was  always 
of  a  mingled  yarn, — the  little,  the  mean,  and  the 
base  being  mixed  with  what  was  great,  and  noble, 
and  national,  and  she  herself,  in  the  words  of  her 
own  minister,  Robert  Cecil,  being  more  than  a 
man,  and,  in  truth,  sometimes  less  than  a  woman.+ 
She  not  only  dreaded  the  claims  to  the  succession 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  but  she  was  also  most 
jealous  of  the  weaker  rights  of  the  line  of  Suffolk, 
and  she  persecuted  the  Lady  Catherine  Grey,  the 
heiress  of  this  house,  with  an  unrelenting  spirit. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  hand  of  this  lady 
was  given  to  Lord  Herbert,  son  of  the  Earl  ot 
Pembroke,  on  the  same  black  day  on  ^^^Ii'l  J*^! 
sister.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  was  united  to  Guildford 
Dudley.     On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  tne 

•Burleigh  Papert.-Wnlter  Scott.— Hume.  ,  Jlo^'IS& 

t  Lelte?  from  Sir  Robert  Cecil  to  Sir  J.  Harington,  l6aS.pubU»w 
ia  Dr.  H.  Harington't  Noge  AntiquK. 
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politic  father  of  the  hridegroom  procured  a  divorce 
and  diftsolution  of  her  marriage,  which  in  all  pro- 
hability  had  never  been  conBummated.  From  the 
year  1554  to  1560  the  Lady  Catherine  had  lived 
in  quiet  obscurity,  but  now  it  was  discovered  that 
she  had  formed  a  clandestine  marriage  with  the 
Earl  of  Hertford,  son  of  the  late  lord  protector, 
the  Duke  of  Somerset.*  The  queen's  wrath  at  this 
discovery  was  not  allayed  by  her  learning  im- 
mediately after  that  the  young  lady  was  pregnant. 
By  a  stretch  of  authority  familiar  to  the  Tudors, 
she  sent  her  victim  a  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
and  then  summoned  her  husband  Hertford,  who 
was  absent  in  France,  to  answer  for  his  doings. 
The  earl  travelled  home  as  fast  as  he  could,  and 
made  no  scruple  of  acknowledging  the  marriage, 
which  he  maintained  had  been  le^lv  performed, 
and  was  suitable  to  the  condition  of  ooth  parties. 
He  also  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  Eliza- 
beth appointed  a  special  commission,t  from  which 
there  was  tD  be  no  appeal,  to  inquire  into  the 
matter.  An  early  day  was  then  named  for  the 
earl's  appearing  before  these  commissioners,  and 
as  Hertford  could  not  produce  his  witnesses  to  the 
nuptialsCirithin  the  time  limited,  or — what  was 
equally  probable — as  the  witnesses  feared  the 
wrath  of  the  queen,  and  purposely  kept  away,  the 
commerce  between  him  and  his  wife  was  declared 
unlawful,  and  their  posterity  illegitimate.  $  The 
unfortunate  Lady  Catherine  gave  birth  to  a  child 
soon  after  her  committal;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
arbitrary  decision  of  the  queen  and  her  special 
commissioners,  the  people  considered  the  infant  as 
the  fruit  of  lawful  marriage.  As  they  lay  both  in 
the  Tower,  Warner,  the  lieutenant,  probably  think- 
ing that  it  was  opposing  the  laws  of  Grod  and  na- 
ture to  keep  man  and  wife  asunder,  permitted 
them  to  meet  in  secret  The  consequence  of  this 
was  a  second  child,  and  an  aggravated  rage  on  the 
part  of  the  queen.  The  Earl  of  Hertford  was 
sentenced  in  the  unlawful  and  detestable  Star 
Chamber  to  pay  a  fine  of  15»000/.  for  seducing, 
as  it  was  said,  a  female  of  the  royal  blood,  and  for 
breaking  his  prison  to  renew  his  heinous  offence. 
The  poor  Lieutenant  Warner  lost  his  place,  and 

*  He  v«s  the  eldest  ton  of  Somenet  by  bis  Moond  wife,  and  bad 
bKB  reatfored  to  bis  father's  title  of  Earl  of  Hertrord  a  few  months 
after  tbe  comiucaceneot  of  the  present  reifn. 

i  Sir  W.  Petre,  Biibop  Grindal,  and  Parker,  the  new  Archbishop  of 
Cantcrfaoiy,  were  at  tibe  bead  of  this  arbitrary  commission.  Parker, 
ia  many  respeeta»  was  as  subservient  as  Cranmer  had  been. 

)  There  are  eertaln  instructions  sent  by  Elisabeth  to  Sir  Edward 
Wanwr.tbe  llentenant  of  the  Tower,  which  bear  a  cloie  resemblance 
to  staikr  docBmeatt  in  tlie  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  "Our  pleasure  is 
that  ye  shaJl.  as  by  our  commaDdment,  examine  the  Lady  Catherine 
Toy  str^tly,  bow  manj  hath  been  privy  to  tbe  love  between  her 
aadtbeKarlof  Hert/ofdfSrom  thebegmningi  and  let  her  certainly 
■adcfstand  that  she  shall  have  no  manner  of  (kvour  except  she  will 
■hew  the  truth,  not  only  what  ladies  or  gentlewomen  of  this  court 
wnre  thereto  privy,  but  also  what  lord*  and  gentlewomen :  for  it  doth 
BOW  appear  that  suDdrr  personages  have  dealt  herein,  snd  when  it 
■hall  appear  more  manifestly,  it  shall  inoreaseoor  indignation  against 
her  if  she  will  Ibrbear  to  utter  it.  We  earnestly  require  you  to  use 
year  diUgenee  in  this.  Ye  shall  also  send  to  Alderman  Lodge,  secretly, 
far  Mistress  St  Low,  and  shall  pnt  her  in  awe  of  divers  matters  con- 
fessed by  the  Lady  Catherine  j  and  so  also  deal  with  her  that  the 
Bay  ooBfese  to  yon  all  her  knowledge  in  the  same  matters.  It  is 
esrtaia  that  there  hath  been  great  practices  and  purposes  {  and  since 
the  death  of  the  Lady  Jane  she  hath  been  most  prtvy.  And  as  ye 
shall  see  oeeesfcm  so  ye  may  keep  St.  Low  two  or  three  nighU  more 
or  less,  aad  let  her  be  nt&ncd  to  Lodge's  oi  kept  still  with  you,  as  ye 
thaU  thiak  meet.'' 
VOL.  II. 


the  unhappy  wife  was  kept  in  the  Tower,  or  in 
private  custody,  till  death  liherated  her  from  the 
suspicious  tyranny  of  her  relative,  in  the  heginning 
of  the  year  1567.  For  attempting  legally  to  record 
the  proofs  of  his  children's  legitimacy  the  Earl  of 
Hertford  was  afterwards  imprisoned,  without  law 
or  reason  (except  that  awful  reason  of  state),  for 
nine  whole  years.*  This  cruel  persecution  led  to 
many  discontents,  hut  few  men  at  court  were  hold 
enough  to  express  their  opinion,  and  such  as  did 
suffered  rather  severely.  The  hranch  of  Suffolk 
was  preferred,  on  account  of  rehgion,  to  the 
Scottish  line  with  a  Catholic  head  in  Mary  Stuart. 
Hales,  clerk  of  the  Hanaper,  a  zealous  Protestant, 
was  arbitrarily  sent  to  the  Tower  for  having  written 
in  defence  of  Lady  Catherine  Grev's  marriage  and 
of  her  title  to  the  succession:  the  Lord  Keeper 
Bacon,  a  known  friend  to  the  House  of  Suffolk, 
lost  much  favour  with  his  mistress,  who  suspected 
him  of  prompting  and  encouraging  poor  Hales ; 
and  even  Cecil  had  a  narrow  escape  notwithstand- 
ing his  forwardness  in  prosecuting  and  persecuting 
the  unfortunate  young  lady, — more  unfortunate 
even  than  her  sister  the  Lady  Jane. 

About  the  same  time  Elizabeth  showed  more 
mercy  to  another  royal  line, — to  the  Poles,  who  had 
caused  so  much  uneasiness  to  her  father.  This 
business  is  somewhat  mysterious ;  but  it  is  related 
that  Arthur  and  Edmund  Pole,  two  nephews  of  the 
late  cardinal,  with  Sir  Anthony  Fortescue,  who  had 
married  their  sister,  and  other  accomphces  had 
meditated  a  revolution ; — that  Arthur  Pole  was  to 
proceed  to  France  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  Guises 
and  other  friends  or  relatives  of  the  Scottish  queen, 
was  to  return  at  the  head  of  an  army  into  Wales, 
there  to  take  upon  himself  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Clarence,  and  to  proclaim  Mary,  who  was  to  give 
her  hand  to  him,  or  to  his  brother,  as  legitimate 
Queen  of  England.  Of  course  a  change  of  religion 
was  attached  to  this  change  of  the  dynasty.  If 
this  plot  was  ever  really  conceived  it  was  imbecilely 
managed,  for  the  parties  were  all  arrested  in  Eng- 
land before  any  steps  were  taken.  When  put 
upon  their  trial,  they  confessed,  it  is  said,  to  the 
indictment,  but  asserted  that  they  never  meant  to 
execute  any  such  project  during  Elizabeth's  life- 
time,— ^that  they  had  only  thought  it  expedient  to 
concert  measures  in  case  of  her  death,  which  some 
judicial  astrologers  had  assured  them  would  in- 
evitably take  place  before  that  year  (1561)  should 
expire.  The  jury  condemned  them  all,  but  the 
queen,  who  ought  not  to  have  dreaded  such 
drivellers,  granted  them  a  pardon.     They  were, 

*  sir  Henry  Ellis  has  published  an  affecting  and  an  nnusnally 
bold  letter,  which  was  written  to  Cecil  by  the  Lord  John  Grey,  uncle 
to  the  unfortunate  lady,  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  her  committal 
to  the  Tower.  His  lordship  says,  *'  It  is  a  great  whUe.  methinketh. 
Cousin  Cecil,  since  1  sent  unto  you,  in  my  nieoe*s  behalf,  albeit  1 
know  (opportunity  so  serving)  yon  are  not  unmindAd  of  her  miser- 
able and  comfortless  estate  j  for  who.  wanting  the  prince's  favour, 
may  count  himself  to  live  In  any  realm  ;  and  because  Uils  time  of  all 
others  hath  been  counted  a  time  of  mercy  and  forgivenew,  I  cannot 
but  recommend  her  wotul  life  unto  you.  In  feith  I  would  I  were  the 
queen's  confessor  this  Lent,  that  I  might  Join  her  In  penance  to  for- 

. J  ,__    . .^  .   , ,^, .  -    ...        -'i  to  tell  her 

fbrgive  all 


vive  and  forget ;  or,  otherwise,  able  to  step  into  the  pulpit  to  tell  her 
highness  that  God  will  not  ftnglve  her  nnleia  she  freely  ft 
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however,  kept  for  some  time  in  the  Tower,  and 
Elizabeth  raised  her  right  arm  against  all  false 
prophets.'  She  caused  the  parliament  to  pass  a 
severe  law  touching  fond  and  fantastical  prophecies, 
promulgated  with  design  to  disturb  the  queen^s 
government,  and  against  all  such  as  should  prog- 
nosticate on,  or  by  occasion  of  any  coats  of  arms, 
crests,  or  badges.* 

A.D.  1562. — Elizabeth  was  made  to  feel,  in  many 
ways,  that  the  Catholic  princes  of  Europe  regarded 
her  and  her  proceedings  with  an  evil  eye,  and  to 
suspect  that  constant  machinations  were  on  foot  in 
France  to  expel  her  from  the  throne,  and  to  seat 
Mary  Queen  of  Soots  in  her  place.  She,  therefore, 
resolved  to  ally  herself  with  the  Protestant  powers 
on  the  continent,  and  to  avail  herself  to  the  utmost 
of  the  religious  animosities  of  men  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  persecutions  practised  by  Philip 
and  the  French  court,  made  it  easy  for  her  to  put 
herself  in  a  position  of  great  might  and  reverence, 
as  the  head  and  protector  of  the  Protestant  reli* 
gion.  Her  course  was  shaped  out  by  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  and  not  by  any  religious  zeal ; 
and  in  pursuing  it  she  was  inevitably  induced  to 
encourage  revolted  subjects  in  their  wars  with 
their  governments — thus  beginning  in  her  own 
practice  the  system  which  she  afterwards  accused 
her  enemies  of  carrying  op  against  herself. 

France,  under  the  regency  of  Catherine  de'  Me- 
dici, soon  became  the  seat  of  confusion  and 
anarchy.  The  Protestants  of  the  south  took  up 
arms  for  the  liberty  of  conscience;  and  in  1561 
the  government  consented  to  a  hollow  treaty,  by 
which  they  were  to  be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion,  and  not  to  be  punished  and  perse- 
cuted as  heretofore  as  heretics.  But  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  the  leader  pf  the  Catholic  party,  soon  in- 
fringed this  treaty,  and  having  possession  of  the 
person  of  the  young  king,  Charles  lX-9  he  dictated 
to  the  regent,  who,  however,  wanted  no  stimulus. 
She  was  a  real  bigot,  while  Guise's  religious  zeal 
was  more  than  half  feigned  and  politic.  The 
Protestants,  or  Huguenots,  ^%  they  were  called  in 
France,  flew  once  more  to  arms,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Prince  of  CondtS,  the  Admiral  Co- 
ligni,  Andelot,  and  others,  and  fourteen  armies 
were  presently  in  motion  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  success  was  various — the  fury  of 
both  parties  pretty  equal.  Between  them  the 
country  was  stained  with  blood  iron)  the  banks  of 
the  Garonne  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine  and  the 
shores  of  the  British  Channel.  The  parliament  of 
Paris,  which  was  very  orthodox,  published  an 
edict,  authorising  the  Catholics  everywhere  to 
massaprp  tl^e  ('rotestapta  ;  ^Xid  the  Protesti^nts  re- 
plied by  milking  sharper  the  edges  of  their  own 
swords.  Women  and  children  flocked  tq  tb^  ranks 
on  both  sid^s,  and  partook  in  the  carnage.  The 
Huguenots,  notwithstanding  their  great  inferiopty 

*  The  latter  clause  is  supposed  to  have  procecMled  firom  the  queen's 
anger  At  certain  allat>ions  made  to  the  Bear  and  Ragged  Staff  of  her 
fivoimle  Dudley,  aflerwards  Earl  of  Leicester.  Soma  star-^asers,  it 
appears,  had  predicted  that  the  Bear  would  wear  ttic  Smc,— i.«.  that 
Bebert  Dudley  would  marry  the  queen. 


in  numbers,  pressed  the  Catholics  so  hard,  that 
th^  Duke  of  Guise  was  fain  to  solicit  aid  from 
Philip  II- ;  and  tliat  sovereign,  for  various  reasons 
besides  his  desire  to  check  the  spread  of  heresy 
into  his  dominioua  in  Flanders,  gladly  entered 
into  an  alliance,  and  sent  six  thousand  men  and 
some  money  into  France.  Upon  this,  the  Prince 
of  Cond^i  the  chief  leader  of  the  Huguenots,  soli- 
cited the  assistance  and  protection  of  Elizabeth ; 
and,  with  a  correct  estimate  of  her  oharacter,  he 
offered  to  her,  as  an  immedi$tte  advantage,  posses- 
sion of  the  important  maritime  town  of  Havre-de- 
Grace.  After  some  short  negotiation^,  during  which 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  the  able  and  accomplished  father 
of  the  more  famous  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  was  sent 
into  France,  ostensibly  to  paediate  between  the  Ca- 
tholics and  Protestants,  Elizabeth  concluded  a  com- 
pact with  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  furnished  him  with 
some  money,  and  then  sent  over  three  thousand 
men,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Poynings, 
to  take  possession  of  Havre.  No  declaration  of 
hostilities  was  made  to  the  French  court,  and  Eli- 
zabeth asserted  to  the  foreign  ambassadors  that  her 
only  object  was  to  serve  his  majesty  of  France, 
and  to  free  him  from  the  hands  of  the  Qqises,  who, 
according  to  her  version,  held  the  yputh  ai^  un- 
willing prisoner.  '•  But,"  said  the  Catholic  en- 
voys, ^<  you  are  siding  with  the  minority  of  the 
French  nation,  and  joining  your  arms  with  rebels." 
*(  Not  so,"  replied  Eli^abp^ ;  "  I  am  only  seek- 
ing to  serve  the  king."  Soon  after  his  arrival, 
Poynings  was  obliged  to  throw  some  reinforce- 
ments into  Houen,  which  was  besieged  by  the 
Catholics  under  the  command  of  the  King  of  Na- 
varre and  the  Duke  of  Montmorency.  This 
detachment  was  cut  to  pieces  to  a  man ;  for  the 
besiegers  carried  the  place  by  assault,  and  put  the 
garrison  to  the  sword.  But  the  h^dful  of  Eng- 
lishmen behaved  bravely,  and,  before  they  met 
their  fate,  the  Catholic  iting  of  Navarre  was  mor- 
tally wounded.*  As  the  Huguenots  were  still 
strong  in  Normandy)  and  as  Elizabeth  dreaded 
♦*  lest  such  as  were  known  to  bear  no  good  will  to 
her  or  her  realm  should  get  into  their  pos&esbiuxi 
such  towns  and  havens  as  lie  oyer  ags^pst  the  sea- 
coast  of  this  realm,  and,  by  stuffing  the  same  with 
garrisons  and  numbers  of  men-of-war,  upop  occa- 
sion seek  to  make  invasions,''  she  resolved  to  rein- 
force her  very  small  army;  aqd  shp  s^lit  over 
Ambrose  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  tlie  elder  bro- 
ther of  her  favourite,  with  a  fresh  fiffiifi  of  three 
thousand  ipen.f  Warwick  took  the  command  of 
Havre,,  and  began  to  fortify  that  place,  ^hich  was 
threatehed  with  a  siege  by  the  Duke  of  Qui^e,  the 
captor  of  Calais,  the  expeller  of  the  English,  whose 
party  was  strengthened  by  the  pdium  pxcited 
igainst  CpndtS,  for  calling  the  old  enemies  of  his 
country  back  to  it,  and  giving  them  something 

•  Puriag  th?  siece  of  I^ouen  a  Fri»ncU  geDtlpman  of  Uie  Protestant 
persnasipu frttcmpted  to  Hssassinato  the  l)\xkit  of  Guise. 

t  Ambi-ote  Dudley,  the  eWest  son  of  the  Utn  Duke  uf>orthuni- 
berUnd,  wan  rvstured  to  hU  laih«'»  title  of  Huron  L'Isle,  »n  l'*}- 
and  to  that  of  Karl  of  Warwick  i^  the  present  year,  1562.  (^»r  »• 
Nicol^  giyei  Uie  latter  date  encgaeouslv,  1567*  in  *  Synopsis  oi 
Peerage,'^!.  384;  and  ii.  678.) 
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like  a  fiirm  footing  in  it.  Havte,  indeed^  might 
have  be^n  made  a  feecond  English  Calais,  and 
something  better. 

By  meatiS  of  Ehglish  moniey,  a  considerable 
body  of  Prttestttnt  soldiers  were  engaged  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  thl§  force  and  others  under  the  com- 
mand of  Andelot  and  the  Adtniral  Coligni,  obliged 
Guise  to  move  from  the  Seine  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Havre  towards  the  Loire,  whete  the  Hu- 
roendts  were  very  powerful,  possessing  the  city  of 
Orleans.  After  a  remarkable  campaign,  during 
which  the  Huguenots,  under  the  admiral  and 
Conde,  threatened  the  city  of  Paris,  a  fierce  battle 
was  fought  at  Dreux,  and  the  Protestants  were  de- 
feated. The  Affair,  however,  was  not  very  decisive ; 
and,  to  support  Coligni,  Elizabeth  sent  over  some 
more  money,  and  offered  to  give  her  bond  for  a 
further  sum  if  he  could  find  merchants  disposed  to 
lend  on  such  a  security.* 

A.D.  1563. — At  this  moment  the  queen's  exche- 
quer was  empty,  and  she  was  obliged  to  summon 
a  parliament— a  body  for  the  wisdom  or  authority 
of  which  she  never  testified  much  respect.  Almost 
as  soon  as  this  parliament  met,  the  odious  subject 
of  the  succession  arid  matrimony  was  renewed.  Eli- 
zabeth had  just  midergone  that  dangerous  disease 
the  small-pox,t  ^^'^y  ^^  her  life  had  been  despaired 
of,  people  had  been  made  more  than  ever  sensible 
of  the  perils  likely  to  arise  from  a  disputed  suc- 
cession.   The  commons,  therefore,  voted  an  ad- 

■  HoUtttlied.— BargUey  Pap^n. 

t  It  was  ia  this  year  (1563).  but  whether  before  or  after  her  iUnest 
«e  know  not,  that  Elizabeth  set  forth  the  following  proclamation 
afunit  i>ortrait  )»amter«  and  eugnven  i^ 

*  Forumach  as  through  the  natoral  desire  that  all  sorts  of  subjects 
»d  people,  both  noble  and  mean,  have  to  procure  the  portrait  and 
pctare  of  the  queen's  majesty,  great  number  of  painters,  and  some 
prmten  ind  gravera.  have  already,  and  do  daily  attempt  to  make  in 
dhen  manoers.  portraitures  of  her  majesty  in  painting,  graving,  and 
?>RDiia2,  wherein  ia  evidently  shown  that  hitherto  none  hath  suf- 
^entl)  expressed  that  natural  represcHtation  of  her  majesty's  person^ 
/«0ir,  0r  ^rnce,  but  for  the  most  port  have  also  erred  therein,  as 
iheraof  daily  eompUdnU  are  mafle  amongst  her  majesty's  loving  sub- 
f  ct«,  infomoch  tnat  for  the  redress  hereof  her  majesty  had  been  so 
lastaatly  and  so  importunately  sued  unto  by  the  lords  of  her  council 
Md  others  of  her  nobility  in  respect  of  the  great  disorder  herein 
ciH.  not  only  to  be  content  that  some  special  cunrnng  painter  might 
W  penotttedt'by  access  to  her  majesty,  to  take  the  natural  represen* 
tatioD  of  her  majcstv,  whereof  she  hath  been  always  of  her  own  right 
^ipofffiM  rerynitiUinfff  bnt  also  to  prohibit  ail  manner  of  other  per- 
ils to  draw,  paint,  grave,  or  portrait  her  majesty's  personage  or 
viojp  for  a  time,  until  by  some  perfect  pattern  and  example  the 
nstt  may  be  by  others  followed.  Therefore  her  majesty,  being 
^rrrio,  as  it  were,  overcome  with  the  continual  requests  of  so  many 
ff  her  Dobiltty  and  lords,  whom  she  cannot  well  deny.  Is  pleased 
t^t,  for  tbeir  eontentations,  ftorae  cunning  person  meet  thereof  shall 
thonly  make  portrait  of  her  person  or  visage  to  be  participated  to 
<^en  for  satisftutlon  of  her  loving  subjects,  and  furthermore  com- 
Bsadeth  all  manner  of  persona  in  the  mean  time  to  forbear  from 
r^Qtiar.  graving,  priottng,  or  making  of  anv  portrait  of  her  majesty 
ntil  toine  special  person  that  shall  oe  by  her  allowed  shall  have 
Int  finished  a  portraiture  thereof,  alter  which  finiihed,  her  majesty 
*iU  be  eoaient  that  all  other  painters,  printers,  or  gravers,  that  shall 
be  known  men  of  underAtandlnir.  and  so  tiiereto  licen.«ed  by  the  head 
rfliten  of  the  plares  where  they  shall  dnell  (as  reason  it  is  that 
"m  pemn  shonld  not  without  consideration  attempt  the  same), 
ikallndmay  at  their  treasure  foUow  the  taid  pattetn  or  first  por- 
Jnitore.  And  for  that  lier  mnjesty  perreiveth  that  a  great  number  of 
vt  lorin;  subjects  are  much  grieved,  and  take  great  offence  with  the 
l^nn  and  deftmnities  already  committed  by  sundry  persons  in  this 
wulf,  &he  Btraightly  chargeth  all  her  officers  and  ministers  to  see  to 
tke  doe  ob«ervatkm  hereof,  and,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  reform  the 
^on  already  committed,  and.  in  the  mean  time,  to  forbitl  and  pro- 
hibit the  showing  or  publication  of  such  as  are  apparently  deformed 
Mtl  ihey  mav  be  reformed  which  are  reformable."-— yfrcA^ofoyto. 
Ibananiested  by  Sir  Joseph  Aylofle.  Thn  original  draft,  in  the 
h»nd«snting  of  Secretary  Cecil,  and  bearing  his  minute  corrections, 
tt  ia  ths  Sute  Paper  Office.  This  was  curious  work  to  empkiy  a 
frestmiaister  and  statesman  upon,  but  Cecil  hod  to  get  throngn  a 
rnt  deal  man  work  of  tba  wim  tort. 
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dress  to  her  majesty,  in  ^hich,  after  mentioning 
the  civil  wars  of  former  times,  they  entreated  her 
to  choose  a  hushand  hy  God's  grace,  engaging  on 
their  part  to  selrve,  honour,  and  obey  the  husband 
of  her  choice :  or  if,  indeed,  her  high  mind  Was 
for  evet  sfet  against  matrirhony,  they  entreated  that 
she  would  permit  hef  lawful  successor  to  be  named 
and  acknowledged  by  act  of  parliament.  The 
nation,  they  observed,  had  nevet  since  the  Con- 
quest, been  so  inihappy  as  not  to  know  a  legal  heit 
to  the  throne.  Being  thus  placed  between  the 
sharp  horns  of  a  dilemma,  and  being  fully  resolved 
on  no  account  to  acknowledge  the  rights  either  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  or  of  the  Lady  Catherine 
Grey,  the  representative  of  the  Suffolk  line,  whose 
children  she  had  just  bastardized,  she  pretended 
that  her  resolution  of  living  and  dying  a  virgin  was 
shaken;  and,  without  making  anything  like  a 
positive  declaration,  she  gave  them  to  understand 
that  she  might  be  induced,  for  the  sake  of  her 
people,  to  think  of  marriage.  Nearly  at  this  hio- 
ment  another  suitor  appeared  in  the  field.  The 
Duke  .of  Wirtemburg,  a  German  Protestant 
prince,  offered  his  service  to  the  queen  in  case  she 
were  minded  to  marry.  To  which  Elizabeth  iie- 
plied,  with  her  usual  indirectness,  "  that,  although 
she  never  yet  were  weary  of  single  and  maiden 
life,  yet,  indeed,  she  was  the  last  issue  of  her 
father  left,  and  the  only  of  her  house ;  the  care  of 
her  kingdom  and  the  love  of  posterity  did  counsel 
her  to  alter  this  course  of  life.  But  in  consider- 
ation of  the  leave  that  her  subjects  had  given  her 
in  ampler  manner  to  make  her  choice  than  they 
did  to  any  prince  afore,  she  was  even  in  courtesy 
bound  to  make  that  choice  so  as  should  be  for  the 
best  of  her  state  and  subjects.  And  for  that  he 
offered  therein  his  assistance,  she  graciously  ac- 
knowledged the  same,  promising  to  deserve  it 
hereafter.  *•♦ 

The  parliament  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  queen's  evasive  answer,  and  to  proceed  to 
other  business.  A  most  remarkable  law  they 
passed  was  the  act  of  •*  assurance  of  the  queen's 
royal  power  over  all  states  and  subjects  within  her 
dominions."  This  was,  in  effect,  an  extension  of 
the  former  acts  of  supremacy.  For  asserting  twice 
in  writing,  word,  or  deed,  the  authority  of  the  pope, 
thfe  offender  was  subjected  to  the  penalties  of 
treason :  all  persons  in  holy  orders  were  bound  to 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  as  were  also  all  who 


*  At  this  time  Eric,  King  of  Sweden,  the  most  persevering  of  all 
her  suitors,  had  scarcely  given  himself  over  to  despair.  He  had  sent 
her  majesty  eighteen  large  piebald  horses,  and  two  ship-loads  of  un- 
described  goods,  telling  her  that  he  would  soon  follow  these  com- 
brous  love-eifts  in  person.  She,  however,  threw  eold  water  on  this 
project,  and.  in  the  end,  he  never  came.  At  one  .moment,  indeed, 
she  apprehended  that  he  would  come  in  spite  of  her  coolness,  and 
the  united  wisdom  of  her  Lord  Treasurer,  Lord  Steward,  and  Lord 
Chamlterlaln.  was  employed  in  settling  the  ceremonials  of  his  recep- 
tion. The  following  Is  a  «uod  specimen  of  the  document  they  drew 
up  and  of  Elizabeth's  solemn  prudery : — "  because,*'  it  says,  "  the 
queen's  majesty  Is  a  maid,  in  this  case''  would  many  things  bo 
omitted  of  honour  and  courtesy,  which  otherwise  were  meet  to  be 
showed  to  him,  n»  in  like  ra»es  hath  been  of  kings  of  this  land  to 
others  ;  and,  therefore,  It  shall  be  necessary  that  the  gravest  of  her 
council  do,  as  of  their  own  judgement,  exeuse  the  lack  tliereof  to  the 
king ;  and  yet,  on  their  own  parts,  offer'.tbe  supplement  thereof  with 
T«Ter«ace.'' 
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were  advanced  to  any  degree,  either  in  the  uni- 
versities or  in  the  inns  of  court,  all  schoolmasters, 
officers  in  court,  and  members  of  parliament ;  and 
a  second  refusal  of  the  oath  was  made  treason.   By 
a  strange  restriction,  considering  that  some  of  the 
noblest  families  were  Catholics,  the  statute  did  not 
extend  to  any  man  of  the  rank  of  a  baron,  it  being 
assumed,  as  a  convenient  fiction,  that  no  doubt  could 
be  entertained  as  to  the  fidelity  of  persons  of  such 
rank.     All  Elizabeth's  paxUaments  were  zealously 
Protestant:  in  this  the  House  of  Commons  were 
sincere ;  but  in  the  Lords  there  must  have  been 
considerable  dissimulation,  as  the  known  Catholics 
seldom  made    any    opposition.      In  the  present 
session,  however.  Lord  Montacute  showed  some 
spirit.     He  opposed  the  bill  of  assurance,  and  con- 
tended, in  favour  of  the  English  Catholics,  that 
they  were  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects,  neither  dis- 
puting, nor  preaching,  nor  causing  tumults  among 
the  people.     But  Elizabeth  could  never  repose 
confidence  in  a  sect  which  could  not  but  believe  in 
her  illegitimacy ;  and  the  spirit  of  disloyalty  which 
no  doubt  existed  in  many  breasts,  notwithstanding 
the  assertion  of  Montacute,  was  naturally  increased 
and  strengthened  by  these  very  penal  acts  directed 
against  them.     It  is  quite  certain  that  Elizabeth 
never  thought  of  trying  the  grand  and  humane 
experiment ;  but  it  would  indeed  not  *'  be  safe  to 
assert  that  a  more  conciliating  policy  would  have 
altogether  disarmed  their  hostility."*    The  stu- 
dents of  the  inns  of  court,  where  popery  had  a 
strong  hold,  were  particularly  objects  of  suspicion. 
Even  before  the  passing  of  this  statute  some  of 
them  were  examined  in  the  Star  Chamber  and 
committed  to  the  Fleet.     An  increase  of  violence 
produced  a  seeming  conformity,  but  the  Catholics 
had  recourse  to  what  has  been  justly  called  the 
usual  artifice  of  an  oppressed  people,  and  met  force 
by  fraud.     This  was  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
states,  and  Elizabeth  and  Cecil  fairly  acknow- 
ledged that  their  system  of  coercion  was  a  failure, 
when  they  complained  that  they  could  not  take  the 
Catholics  for  good  Protestants  and  loyal  subjects, 
though    they    constantly  attended   the  Anglican 
church,  and  prayed  for  the  queen  in  the  words  of 
the  Liturgy.     If  no  force  had  been  adopted, — ^if 
the  adherents  to  the  old  church  had  been  allowed 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, — the  government 
at  least  might  have  known  who  were  Catholics  and 
who  were  not ;  but  now  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  unwiUing  converts  to  force  and 
the  willing  converts  to  persuasion,  and  use,  and 
time.     And,  as  men  always  hate  intensely  those 
who  degrade  them  in  their  own  eyes,  or  force 
them  to  commit  acts  of  subservience  and  baseness, 
Elizabeth  became  more  and  more  an  object  of 
detestation  to  this  class.     It  was  during  this  same 
session  that  the  law  i^ainst  false  prophets  already 
alluded  to  was  passed,  and  it  was  accompanied  by 
a  statute  against  conjuration,  enchantments,  and 
witchcraft     It  should  appear  as  if  the  people  of 
England  had  not  yet  advanced  to  a  condition  in 
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which  they  could  do  without  a  certain  pabulum  of 
credulity,  and  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  super- 
stition which  had  lost  its  old  food, — such  as  saints 
and  madonnas  and  miracles, — should  find  some  new 
nourishment.  In  the  coimtries  where  the  common 
people  are  fed  with  legends  and  miracles,  there  is 
little  or  no  belief  in  witches  and  ghosts ;  and,  for  a 
long  time  after  the  Reformation,  &e  people  in  most 
countries  seem  to  have  believed  in  witches  and 
ghosts  because  they  were  no  longer  allowed  to 
believe  in  saints  and  miracles.  The  chronicles 
remark  that  the  preceding  year  had  been  very 
awful  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  monstrous 
births,  and  probably  this  was  believed  to  be  the 
effect  of  witchcraft  and  conjuration.  But  all  kinds 
of  insane  notions  were  very  prevalent.  One 
William  Jeffrey  was  whipped  from  the  Marshalsea 
to  Bishopsgate  for  professing  one  John  Moore  to  he 
Christ ;  and,  he  being  staid  at  Bethlem  Gate,  John 
Moore  was  brought  out  of  prison,  before  whom 
William  Jefirey  was  whipped  till  he  confessed 
Christ  to  be  in  heaven ;  and  then  John  Moore  was 
tied  to  a  cart  and  whipped  until  at  last  he  also 
confessed  that  Christ  was  in  heaven,  and  that  he, 
John  Moore,  was  not  Christ,  but  a  simple  man. 
The  penal  statutes  now  passed  only  increased  the 
number  of  mad  prophets,  conjurers,  and  so-called 
witches.  Having  voted  the  queen  a  supply  of  a 
subsidy,  and  two  fifteenths,  the  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued. Still  further  to  enable  the  queen  to  pro- 
secute her  continental  scheme,  which  was  popular 
with  Protestant  churchmen,  and  with  the  majority 
of  the  nation  as  being  in  favour  of  men  who  were 
co-religionists,  or  nearly  so,  the  convocation  of  the 
clergy  voted  her  a  subsidy  of  six  shillings  in  the 
pound,  payable  in  three  years.  Apparently  some 
of  this  money  was  immediately  sent  to  the  Hugue- 
nots, and  some  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who,  how- 
ever, received  strict  orders  to  keep  his  troops  within 
the  walls  of  Havre,  and  not  to  join  the  Admiral 
Coligni  in  the  field,  who,  without  his  assistance, 
had  reduced  most  of  the  places  in  Normandy  which 
held  for  the  Guises,  llie  admiral,  however,  com- 
plained to  Elizabeth  of  the  strange  neutrality  of  her 
little  army,  and  his  complaints  became  louder 
when  he  saw  that  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  preparing 
to  crush  the  Protestants  on  the  Loire,  and  that  he 
was  laying  siege  to  Orleans  with  every  prospect  of 
taking  that  city.  But  soon  after  Guise  was  as- 
sassinated by  Poltrot,  a  voung  gentleman  of  the 
Huguenot  party,  and  the  death  of  this  brave  leader 
and  accomplished'  soldier,  which  happened  on  the 
24th  of  February,  1563,  induced  the  French 
Catholics  to  offer  conditions  of  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation. The  admiral,  who  knew  her  well,  main- 
tained that  there  was  no  trusting  the  queen-regent 
Catherine  de'  Medici ;  but  he  was  overruled  by  his 
associates,  and,  in  the  end,  another  hollow  pacifica- 
tion was  concluded  between  the  French  Protestants 
and  the  French  Catholics.  In  this  hasty  and 
unwise  treaty  the  Huguenots  took  little  or  no  care 
of  the  interests  of  the  English  queen,  merely 
stipulating  that  if  she  would  give  up  Havre,  her 
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chaiges  and  the  money  she  had  advanced  should  be 
repaid  by  the  French  court,  and  that  Calais,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  term  before   fixed,  should  be 
restored  to  her.   In  this  instance  Elizabeth's  anger 
got  the  better  of  her  discretion :  she  sent  Warwick 
orders  to  defend  Havre  to  the  last  against  the 
whole  French    monarchy;    for  Protestants    and 
Catholics  were  now  alike  anxious  to  see  the  Eng- 
lish oat  of  France.     In  taking  possession  of  this 
place  the  Ei^lish    had  expelled  nearly  all  the 
French  inhabitants,  so  that  they  had  litde  to  fear 
in  that  direction.    Warwick  had  about  five  thou- 
sand men  with  him,  and  during  the  siege  Sir  Hugh 
Paulet  conducted  to  him  a  reinforeement  of  eight 
hundred.    The  constable,  Montmorency,  so  recently 
in  alliance  with  the  English,  took  the  command  of 
the  besieging  army,  in  which  also  served  the  Pro- 
testant Prince  of  CondtS,  who,  more  than  any  one, 
had  led  Elizabeth  into  the  late  treaty  with  the 
Huguenots.      The  brave  Admiral  Coligni,  who 
still  doubted  the  good  faith  of  the  queen-regent, 
kept  aloof.     So  important  was  the  enterprise  in 
the  eyes  of  the  government  that  Catherine  de' 
Medici  took  her  son,  the  young  king,  with  nearly 
the  whole  court,  to  the  besieging  camp,  and. called 
upon  all  loyal  Frenchmen  to  repair  to  the  siege. 
In  the  month  of  May,  notwithstanding  some  gallant 
sorties  made  by  the  English,  the  French  established 
themselves  in  favourable  positions  round  the  town, 
and  began  to  batter  in  sundry  places.     During  the 
whole  of  the  month  of  June  they  tried  in  vain  to 
force  an  entrance,  and  they  were  several  times 
beaten  out  of  their  trenches.     On  the  14th  of  July 
the  besiegers  made  an  assault  with  three  thousand 
men,  and  were  repulsed  with   the  loss  of  four 
hundred.     On  the  27  th  of  the  same  month  the 
French  desperately  made  fresh  approaches,  and 
^  were  made  by  the  English  gunners  to  taste  the 
bitter  fruit  that  the  cannon  and  culverins  yielded. 
But  such  was  the  multitude  of  the  Frenchmen  that 
were  now  assembled  together,  in  hope  to  recover 
that  town  (which,  being  possessed  by  the  English, 
cut  off  all  traffic  to  Rouen,  to  Paris,  and  so  con- 
sequently from  the  chief  parts  of  the  whole  realm 
of  France),  that,  with  their  general  aid,  and  draw- 
ing the  water  down  to  the  sea,  the  marshes  were 
made  passable  and  firm  ground,  which,  to  men  of 
great  experience,  was  thought  a  thing  impossible. 
The  castle,  the  walls,  and  other  defences  of  the 
town,  were   battered,  breaches    made,  and    the 
trench,  which  before  the  comiug  of  the  constable 
was  but  brought  to  the  point  over  against  the  bul- 
wark of  St.  Addresses,  was  now>  within  four  days, 
advanced  near-hand  the  space  of  two  miles,  upon 
the  causeway  or  breach,  which  was  all  of  stone, 
without  any  earth  to  cover  them',  so  that  they  were 
driven  to  make  the  best  shift  they  could  with  wool- 
sacks, sand-bags,  baskets,  and  fagots.     Yet  all  this 
had  never  come  to  pass,  nor  could  have  been 
wrought,  without  infinite  slaughter  and  far  more 
loss  of  French  blood  that  necessarily  should  have 
been  spilt,  if  the  great  mortality  of  pestilence  which 
entered  the  town  about  the  beginning  of  summeri 


through  a  malicious  infection,  had  not  so  greatly 
increased  that  it  slew  and  took  away  daily  great 
numbers  of  men,  beside  those  that,  being  sick 
thereof,  escaped  with  life,  but  were  yet  so  feeble 
and  weak  that  they  were  not  able  to  help  them- 
selves, nor  to  do  any  service  available  at  all.  There 
died  so  many  daily  through  the  vehemency  of  the 
infection  that  the  streets  lay  even  full  of  dead 
corpses,  not  able  to  be  removed  or  buried  by  reason 
of  the  multitude  that  perished.  Herewith  they 
were  grievously  annoyed  for  want  of  fresh  victuals, 
but  chiefly  of  fresh  water,  which  the  enemy  by 
long  siege  had  cut  off.  And  now  the  shot  of  the 
cannon,  lying  within  six  and  twenty  paces  of  the 
town,  was  so  terrible  as  the  like  had  not  lightly 
been  heard  of,  and  sundry  breaches  therewith  were 
already  made,  namely,  two  very  great  and  easy  for 
the  enemies  to  enter.  All  these  dangers  and 
miseries  notwithstanding,  the  worthy  Earl  of  War- 
wick, with  his  captains  and  soldiers,  in  courageous 
order,  stood  at  those  several  breaches,  ready  to 
defend  the  same,  if  the  enemies  had  presum^  to 
have  given  the  assault;  .  .  .  which,  when  the 
constable  perceived,  he  caused  a  trumpet  to  sound 
the  blast  of  emparley."*  By  this  time  Warwick 
had  scarcely  fifteen  hundred  men  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms,  and  he  was  in  want  of  provisions  and 
ammunition.  He  therefore  accepted  the  parley 
and  sent  out  officers  to  settle  the  terms  of  capitula- 
tion. Then  the  trumpet  soiuded  afresh,  to  pro- 
claim immediate  truce ;  but  the  French  hosts, 
which  consisted  in  good  part  of  an  imdisciplined 
rabble,  were  fierce  against  the  English,  and  broke 
the  truce  two  several  times,  firing  on  the  besieged. 
"  The  valiant  Earl  of  Warwick  standing  at  a  breach 
in  his  hose  and  doublet  in  sight  of  his  enemies, 
was,  by  a  lewd  soldier  of  the  French  (contrary  to 
the  law  of  arms),  shot  through  the  thigh  with  an 
arquebuse."t  On  the  following  day,  the  28th  of 
July,  1563,  the  capitulation  was  signed,  the  French 
agreeing  to  permit  the  garrison  to  depart  with  their 
arms,  baggage,  and  whatever  goods  belonged  to 
the  Queen  of  England  or  to  anv  of  her  subjects, 
and  to  allow  the  English  six  whole  days  to  embark 
themselves  and  their  property.  It  was  a  sad  em- 
barkation, the  sick  and  feeble  having  to  carry  those 
who  were  in  a  still  worse  state,  and  the  men  in 
health  being  exposed  to  the  closest  contact  with  the 
plague  patients,  for  the  pestilence  was  none  other 
than  the  deadly  plague.  An  honourable  mention 
is  made  by  the  old  annalists  of  a  generous -hearted 
officer  of  high  rank,  whose  deeds  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten.  When  the  mass  of  the  troops  were 
embarked — and  glad  was  he  that  could  get  soonest 
out  of  that  fatal  place — it  was  found  that  many 
sick  persons,  unable  to  help  themselves,  and  who 
were  not  likely  to  receive  kind  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  French,  were  left  behind,  "  the 
misery  whereof  Edward  Randal,  Esquire,  high  mar^ 
shal  of  the  town  (who  was  appointed  to  tarry  and 
see  the  uttermost  of  the  composition  accomplished) 
perceiving,  moved  with  natural  pity  of  his  oountry- 
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men  relinquished  wlthoiil  comfort,  caused  the  said 
sick  persohs  to  be  carried  aboard,  not  sparing  his 
own  shoulders,  at  that  time  feeble  and  full  of  the 
plague,  himself  and  his  men  still  bearing  and  help- 
ing the  poor  creatures  on  ship-board ;  a  rare  fact, 
worthy  reward,  and  no  doubt  in  remembrance  with 
God,  the  true  recorder  of  merciful  deserts."*  But 
these  plague  patients  brought  the  frightful  disorder 
with  them  into  fengland,  where  it  committed  great 
ravages,  spreading  into  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  raging  so  fiercely  in  London  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  it  carried  off  twenty  thousand 
persons.  "  And  forsotauch  as  the  plague  of  pes- 
tilence was  so  hot  in  the  city  of  London  there  w^as 
no  term  kept  at  Michaelmas:  to  be  short,  the 
poor  citizens  of  London  were  this  yeat*  plagued 
with  a  three-fold  plague, — pestiletice,  scarcity  of 
money,  and  dearth  of  victuals,  the  miseiy  whereof 
were  too  long  here  to  write :  ho  doubt  the  poor 
remember  it ;  the  rich,  by  flight  into  the  country, 
made  shift  for  themselves. "t  In  the  month  of 
September  there  wet-e  earthquakes  in  divers  places, 
but  strongest  In  Lincoln  and  Northamptonshire ; 
and,  "  from  the  1st  day  of  December  till  the  12th, 
was  such  continual  lightning  and  thunder  that  the 
like  had  not  been  seen  nor  heard  by  any  person  theh 
living."  The  Catholic  party  saw  in  these  things  a 
visible  manifestation  of  the  wrath  of  heaven  at  the 
changes  which  had  taken  place  iii  religion. 

This  first  of  Elizabeth's  continental  wars  was 
Sufficiently  discoui-aging,  and  she  readily  consented 
to  give  up  the  cause  of  the  Protestants  in  France, 
and  to  conclude  a  fresh  peace  with  the  queen-regent, 
who  was  most  earnest  in  detaching  her  from  the 
Huguenots,  against  whom  she  was  preparing  a 
most  atrocious  plot.  A  peace  signed  at  Troyes, 
on  the  11th  of  April,  1564,  was  shortly  after  pro- 
claimed, with  sound  of  trumpet,  before  the  queen's 
majesty  in  her  castle  of  Windsor,  the  French 
ambassadors  being  present.  By  this  new  treaty 
Elizabeth  delivered  up  the  hostages  which  the 
French  had  given  for  the  restitution  of  Calais ;  but 
she  received  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
crowns  for  their  liberation.  The  questions  of  the 
surrender  of  Calais  and  other  matters  were  left  in 
the  state  they  were  in  before  the  late  hostilities, 
each  party  retaining  its  claims  and  pretensions, 
which  were  to  be  settled  by  after  negotiation.! 

In  this  interval  Scotland  had  been  the  scene  of 
hiany  turmoils  and  more  intrigues.  §  The  gay, 
the  handsome  and  accomplished  queen  gradually 
gained  ground  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  not- 

•  Stow.^Holinihed. 
P'f  Stow.— Holinshed  says  that  not  only  was  there  no  term  kept, 
but  no  lord  mai/or*s  dinner t  the  (^ueen  signifying  "that  forasraneh 
us  the  plagtic  was  so  great  in  the  city  the  new  mayor  elected  should 
keep  no  feast  at  the  Ouildhall,  for  doubt  that  through  bringing 
together  such  a  mnltttude  the  infection  might  Increase:  for  that 
week  there  died  within  the  city  and  out-parishes  more  than  two 
thousand." 

t  Camden.— Kj-mer. 

f  Randolph,  who  remained  at  his  old  post  to  report  the  progress  of 
dissension,  wrote  to  Elizabeth,— "S^o  long  as  the  queen  is  in  heart 
dirided  from  her  subjects  through  the  diversity  of  religion,  thero  is 
neither  that  auietness  of  mind  nor  peace  in  conscience  that  is  most 
to  be  desired  in  true  service  to  their  sovereign ;  nor  can  I  yet  see  how 
)ier  fate  will  long  continue,  seeing  the  se^-same  weds  remain  that 
wen  the  occasion  of  the  former  miKhief.* 
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withstanding  the  ^loomjr  denunciations  of  the  half- 
famished  preachers  ;  but  she  was  surrounded  by  a 
remorseless  set  of  nobles, — ^men  who  had  rarely 
lived  in  peace,  even  under  the  government  of  the 
hardiest  and  most  skilful  of  theii"  kings.     In  1562 
the  Duke  of  Chatelherault's  son,  the  Earl  of  Arran, 
accused  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  fend  others  of  a  plot 
to  murder  the  Lord  Jameft  Stuart  and  Maitland, 
in  order  to  gel  posstessiun  of  the  power  whidi  they 
monopolised  between  them.     It  was  soon  made  to 
appear  that  Arran  was  mad ;  and  this  unfortunate 
ybUng  hoblethan  was  secured  in  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh.    Fresh  convulsions  were  presently  excited 
by  the  Lord  James,  who  Wished  to  enrich  himself 
at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  Catholic  lords.    To 
gratify  him,  the  queen,  who  treated  him  as  her 
brother,  conferred  upon  him  the  earldom  of  Marr 
and  the  lands  belongifag  to  it, — a  measure  which- 
greatly  incensed  the  powerful  Earl  of  Huntley,  who 
was  alt-eady  jealous  at  finding  himself  excluded 
from  all  share  in  the  government,  and  who  had 
hitherto  occupied,  without  challenge,  some  of  the 
estates  included  in  the  earldom  of  Marr.    Wliile 
there  was  hot  blood  upon  this  subject.  Sir  John 
Gordon,  one  of  the  Earl  of  Huntley's  sons,  engaged 
in  the  public  streets  of  Edinburgh  in  an  afiray  with 
Lord  Ogilvie,  a  friend  of  the  Lord  James.    The 
queen  caused  both  these  disturbers  of  the  peace  of 
her  capital  to  be  placed  under  arrest ;  but  Sir  John 
Gordon  soon  escaped  out  of  prison,  and  fled  to  his 
father  in  the  Highlands,  where  he  complained  that 
he  had  been  treated  with  severity,  while  the  Lord 
Ogilvie,  at  the  instigation  of  the  queen's  half- 
brother,   had   been    mildly   visited.     The   Lord 
James,  who  appears  to  have  been  only  anxious  to 
enter  oh  the  estate  of  Marr  under  the  cover  of 
the  royal  presence,  chose  this  very  moment  for 
conducting  his  sister  on  a  royal  progress  to  the 
north.     The  journey  was  fatiguing,  and  the  queen 
everywhere  met  w4th  a  cold  reception  from  the 
Highland  clans,  who  were  accustomed  to  consider 
the  will  of  the  Earl  of  Huntley  as  a  thing  far  above 
the  royal  authority.     As  she  advanced  apprehen- 
sions were  even  entertained  for  her  personal  safety ; 
and  all  the  persons  in  her  retinue,  not  excepting 
the  foreign  ambassadors,  did  regular  duty  about 
her  like  soldiers,  keeping  watch  and  ward  against 
surprise.    Mary  herself  showed  no  alarm,  and  only 
lamented  that  her  sex  prevented  her  from  taking 
up  jack  and  steel  cap,  a  broad-sword  and  a  Glas- 
gow buckler.      On  her  arrival  at  Inverness  the 
castle  was  held  against  her  by  some  of  the  Gordons. 
An  entrance  was  obtained  by  force  of  arms,  and 
the  captain  of  the  little  garrison  was  put  to  deatii 
for  a  very  unequivocal  proof  of  disloyalty.    As  it 
was  found  that  Lord  Erskine  possessed  a  legal 
right  to  the  earldom  of  Marr,  Stuart  gave  up  that 
claim,  and  took  to  himself,  or  induced  his  sister  to 
give  him,  the  much  greater  earldom  of  Murray  in 
its  stead.     From  this  time  the  former  prior  of  St. 
Andrew's  will  be  designated  by  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Murray, — ^a  name  which  was  soon  made  a  sound 
of  terror  in  the  queen's  ears.    If  the  Earl  of 
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HuDtley  had  been  enraged  before,  he  dow  became 
desperate;   for  he  had  received  a  grant  of  the 
wealthy  earldom  of  Murray  as  far  back  as  tl^^  year 
1548,  and  had  ever  sincp   enjoyed  the   estates 
belonging  to  it    He  summoned  together  his  vassals 
and  allies,  determined  to  defend  his  title  with  the 
sword.     On  the  28th  of  October^  while  Mary  was 
still  in  the  north,  ^  fierce  battle  was  fought  at 
Corrichie,  near  Aberdeen,  almost  under  he^  eyes. 
Her  brother,  the  Earl  of  Murray,  who  had  hastily 
collected  some  Southland  men,  and  won  over  some 
of  the  Highland  clans,  gained  a  complete  victory. 
The  Earl  of  Huntley,  in  flying  from  the  field,  was 
thrown  from  his  horse  into  a  morass,  and  there 
smothered :  his  sou,  Sir  John  Gordon,  was  taken 
prisoner.    The  body  of  the  old  earl  was  discovered, 
and  carried  before  parliament,  by  which  sentence 
uf  attainder  and  forfeiture  was  pronounced  upon  it : 
his  son  waa  condemned  to  the  block,  and  butchered 
by  df  clumsy  executioner  at  Aberdeen.     The  whole 
of  this  great  family  was  reduced  to  beggary,  but, 
five  years  after,  Mary  allowed  ^heir  attainder  to  be 
reversed.     There  is  no  very  satisfactory  evidence 
to  establish  the  fact,  but  it  was  generally  said 
that,   if  the  Earl  of   Huntley  had    proved  the 
victor  \n  the  battle  of  Corrichie,  he  would  have 
seized  |he  queen,  and  forced  her  to  marry  one  of 
his  sons.*    Reports  of  this  kind,  and  the  circum- 
stance pf  there  being  no  heir  to  the  crown,  made 
the  Scota  as  anxious  about  the  marriage  of  their 
queeo,  a^  were  the  English  about  the  marriage  of 
theirs.     Nor  was  there  any  greater  want  of  suitors 
in  Scotland  than  in  England.     Mary  had  none  of 
her  rivars  ^version  to  sharing  her  authority  with  a 
husband,  but  there  was  ai|  immense  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  a  proper  choice.     Her  own  inclination 
would  have  led  her  to  an  alliance  with  some 
foreign  prince ;  and  her  French  relations  succes- 
feirely  proposed  to  hey  Pon  Carlps,  then  heir  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy ;  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  one  of  the 
brothers  uf  her  late  husband;   the  Cardinal  of 
Bourbon,  who  bad  only    Jately    taken  deapon's 
orders;   the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  some  others. 
I       But  all  these  ^uitprs  were  odious  to  the  mass  of  the 
I        Scottish  nation,  as  Catholics ;  and  Elizabeth  let  it 
b  uuderstood  that  any  aUianpe  of  that  kipd,  as 
opening  the  way  for  her  foreij^n  enemies  to  her 
dominions,  would  occasion  an  immediate  war  with 
England.     Mary,  though  urged  on  by  the  princes 
of  the  House  of  Guise,  was  not  disposed  to  provoke 
this  d4i^er,  and  she  even  condescended  ^Q  consult 
with  Elizabeth  as  to  a  choice  which  might  be  alike 
agreeable  to  both  countries.     In  th^  summer  of 
1563  a  personal  inte^fview  at  York  between  the 
two  queens  was  spoken  of ;  but  Elizabeth,  from 
various  motives,  the  least  of  which  was  pot  her 
jealousy  of  her  rival's  superiority  in  beauty,  artfully 
put  off  the  meeting  til)  the  next  year;  and,  in 
fact,  she  never  met  Mary  at  all.    In  order  to  detach 
Don  Carlos  ifrom  his  pursuit,  she  held  out  hopes 

•  Oeil  mAkes  hi*  inteoUons  mnch  more  terrible.  On  Ibe  4th  of 
DeeemU>r  he  writen.  "  The  iou  6f  thi*  Earl  of  HunUey  has  confused 
that  his  father  intended  to  tern  the  Queen  of-  Scotland  in  her  real- 
dfoce  and  to  pat  th»  crown  on  the  head  of  the  duke«  who  is  entliely 
<lei«nient  oo  himr-^Laiud.  M8n  T»M  hf  Rtumer  md  othm. 


of  renewing  an  old  treaty,  and  of  m?trrying  him 
herself.  In  her  anxiety  to  conciliate,  and  to  secure 
her  succession  to  the  English  throne  in  c^se  of 
Elizabeth's  dying  without  issue,  Mary  despatched 
Sir  James  Melville  to  London,  in  order  to  ascertain, 
if  possible,  what  kind  pf  a  husband  it  was  that 
would  give  entire  satisfaction  to  her  grace.  All 
this  cox^descension  i^nd  frankness — for  the  Scottish 
queen,  \q  ^11  appearance,  honestly  meant  to  abide 
by  Elizabeth's  decision — was  met  with  fraud  and 
the  most  artful  duplicity.  Elizabeth  proposed,  as 
a  fitting  husband,  her  own  favourite,  the  I^ord 
Robert  Dudley,  whp,  on  the  29th  of  September, 
1563,  attained  to  his  well-known  title  ^f  Earl 
of  Leicester.  Mary,  who  could  not  have  be^n 
ignorant  of  so  notorious  ^  fact  as  the  attachment 
which  Elizabeth  had  for  this  showy  nnhleman, 
must  have  seen  that  he  was  only  pamed  0  lengthen 
and  embarrass  these  delicate  negotiations.  Nor 
was  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  had  little  to  repom- 
mend  him  beyond  his  hond^me  person,  altogether 
a  suitable  match  for  that  queen.  She  did  not,  how- 
ever, testify  any  ill-humour,  an4  adhered,  at  all  events, 
to  her  former  purpose  of  not  marrying  any  one 
agamst  the  consent  of  the  English  queen.  Sir 
James  Melville,  who  was  entrusted  wi(h  this  difficult 
matter,  was  an  able  diplomatist,  a  man  of  gallantry 
and  great  experience  in  courts.  He  very  soon  dis- 
covered the  weak  points  of  Elizi^beth's  character ; 
and  that  strange  compound  of  strength  and  weak- 
ness cannot  be  fairly  described  without  a  reference 
to  his  Memoirs,  which  have  an  air  pf  perfect  au- 
thenticity. Duke  Ca^in^ir,  son  of  the  Elector 
Palatine,  had  entered  tl^e  field  as  a  husband  for 
Elizabeth,  who  took  singular  delight  ^n  these  ^till 
increasing  coi^rtships.  The  duke  was  a  friend  of 
Melville,  tp  whom  he  hact  givpn  his  portrait,  with  a 
request  th^t  he  would  show  it,  when  opportunity 
offered,  to  the  virgin  queen,-T-entcrtaining,  it  should 
^eem,  some  ponfidence  in  his  personal  attraptioi)^. 
Melville,  l^owever,  procured  portraits  of  the  otlu^r 
menibers  of  the  Elector  Palatine's  family,  hoping 
that  Elizabeth  mjgh^  phoosp  a  husbsiud  ^moug 
them.  Mplville's  first  interview  with  the  English 
queen  took  place  immediately  ^ftcr  his  retuni  from 
his  cpntineutal  travels.  In  a  couvprsation  adfpitly 
paanaged,  after  praising  the  elector,  he  mentioned 
that  ]iQ  had,  out  of  remepfxbrunce  and  gratitude, 
procured  portraits  of  him  and  of  all  his  fapiily, 
bpth  sons  and  daughters .  4^  ^^^^  ^  ^P  mentioned 
these  pictures,  she  ipquired  whether  he  had  the 
picture  of  Duke  Casimir?  Melville  replied  that 
he  had  left  all  the  portraits  in  London.  She,  being 
then  at  Hampton  Court,  said,  with  affected  e4rnest- 
ness,  that  they  must  not  part  till  she  had  sepn  it. 
So  Melville,  who  had  pretended  to  be  in  ^  great 
hurry  to  reach  Scotland,  went  to  London,  and  re- 
turned with  the  pictures,  and  delivered  the  whole 
family  collection  to  her  majesty^  who  desired  to 
keep  them  all  night.  Thp  only  objept  for  this  fan- 
tastic dealing  was  evidently  to  pique  and  vex  her  fa- 
vourite. M  elville  goes  on  to  say — "  And  she  called 
upon  the  Lord  Robert  Dudley  to  be  judge  of  Duke 
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Casimir's  picture,  and  appointed  me  to  meet  her 
the  next  morning  in  her  garden,  where  she  caused 
to  deliver  them  all  unto  me,  giving  me  thanks  for 
the  sight  of  them.  I  then  offered  unto  her  majesty 
all  the  pictures,  so  she  would  permit  me  to  retain 
the  elector's  and  his  lady's,  but  she  would  have 
none  of  them :  and  I  had  also  sure  information 
that,  first  and  last,  she  despised  the  said  Duke  Casi- 
mir.  *  •  When ,  a  few  weeks  later,  M  elville  returned 
from  Scotland,  on  his  embassy  from  Mary,  Ehza- 
beth  received  him  very  graciously  in  her  garden  at 
Westminster  at  eight  m  the  morning ;  and  in  the 
very  next  interview  she  asked  him  if  his  queen  had 
made  up  her  mind  as  to  a  husband?  He  replied 
that  his  mistress  was  thinking  little  or  nothing 
thereof,  but  attending  the  meeting  of  some  com- 
missioners upon  the  borders,  to  which  she  hoped 
her  majesty  would  send  my  Lord  of  Bedford  and 
my  Lord  Robert  Dudley.  Elizabeth  was,  or  pre- 
tended to  be,  hurt  at  Melville's  naming  the  Earl  of 
Bedford  before  my  Lord  Robert,  and  told  him  that 
she  would  make  the  Lord  Robert  a  far  greater  earl 
than  Bedford,  and  that  he  should  see  it  done  before 
he  returned  home, — "  for  she  esteemed  him  as  her 
brother  and  best  friend,  whom  she  would  have 
herself  married  had  she  ever  minded  to  have  a 
husband.  But,  being  determined  to  end  her  life 
in  virginity,  she  wished  the  queen,  her  sister,  might 
marry  him,  as  meetest  of  all  other  with  whom  she 
could  find  in  her  heart  to  declare  her  second  person. 
For,  being  matched  with  him,  it  would  remove  out 
of  her  mind  all  fears  and  suspicions  to  be  offended 
by  any  usurpation  before  her  death,  being  assured 
that  he  was  so  loving  and  trusty  that  he  would 
never  suffer  any  such  thing  to  be  attempted  during 
her  time.  And  that  the  queen,  my  mistress,  might 
have  the  higher  esteem  of  him,  I  was  required  to 
stay  till  I  should  see  him  made  Earl  of  Leicester 
and  Baron  of  Denbigh  ;  which  was  done  at  West- 
minster with  great  solemnit}',  the  queen  herself 
helping  to  put  on  his  ceremonial  (mantle),  he 
sitting  upon  his  knees  before  her  with  great  gravity. 
But  she  could  not  refrain  from  putting  her  hand  in 
his  neck,  smilingly  tickling  him,  the  French  am- 
bassador and  I  standing  by.  Then  she  turned, 
asking  at  me  how  I  liked  him?  I  answered,  that 
as  he  was  a  worthy  servant,  so  he  was  happy,  who 
had  a  princess  who  could  discern  and  reward  good 
service.  'Yet,'  says  she,  'you  like  better  of 
yonder  long  lad,' — ^pointing  towards  my  Lord 
Damley,  who,  as  nearest  prince  of  the  blood,  did 
bear  the  sword  of  honour  that  day  before  her." 

The  man  whom  Elizabeth  thus  delighted  to 
honour  enjoyed  a  very  bad  reputation  among  the 
people,  who,  ^ith  a  sad  confidence,  anticipated  his 
marriage  with  the  queen.*     It  was  believed  that, 

*  W«i  bave  mentiooed  the  qaeen't  care  to  prevent  aUutioni  to  the 
bear  and  xaKXed  ttalf.  the  armi  of  the  Dadley  family.  A  contempo- 
rary says,  wtth  more  force  than  elegance.—**  You  know  the  bear's 
love  it  all  for  hit  ow^  paunch,  and  this  bear  whelp  tometh  all  to  hii 
own  commodity,  and  for  f  reediaeu  thereof  will  orertiim  all  if  he  be 
not  itopped  or 'mauled  in  time.**— Seeref  Memoirs  of  Robert  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Leicester.  These  memoin  were  written  during  the  I'avourifce't 
life,  and  at  the  moment  when  people  most  feared  the  queen  would 
marry  him.  They  remained  in  MS.  till  I7O6,  when  they  were  piib- 
liebed  by  Dr.  Drake. 


in  the  fulness  of  his  hope  that  Elizabeth  would 
marry  him,  he  had  murdered  a  young  and  beau- 
tiful wife,  whose  death  was  certainly  attended  with 
very  mysterious  circumstances.  According  to  a 
striking  account,  which,  whether  wholly  correct  or 
not,  conveys  perfectly  the  popular  opinion  of  the 
time, — '^  as  his  own  wife  stood  in  his  light,  as  he 
supposed,  he  did  but  send  her  to  the  house  of  his 
servant  Foster,  of  Cumnor,  by  Oxford,  where 
shortly  after  she  had  the  chance  to  fall  from  a  pair 
of  stairs,  and  so  to  break  her  neck ;  but  yet  with- 
out hurting  of  her  hood  that  stood  upon  her 
head.  But  Sir  Richard  Varney,  who,  by  com- 
mandment, remained  with  her  that  day  alone 
with  one  man,  and  had  sent  away  per  force 
all  her  servants  from  her  to  a  market  two  miles 
off— he,  I  say,  with  his  man,  can  tell  you  how 
she  died."*  "  The  stars  had  been  consulted  by 
order  of  the  great  Cecil,  who  either  was  not  too 
wise  a  man  to  give  credit  to  astrology,  or  meant 
that  his  mistress  should  be  the  dupe  of  a  very  pre- 
vailing superstition;  and  the  stars  had  told  that 
the  queen  should  be  married  in  the  thirty-first  year 
of  her  age  to  a  foreigner,  and  bear  one  son,  who 
would  be  a  very  great  prince,  and  one  daughter, 
who  would  be  a  very  great  princess.  But  the 
queen,  who,  we  are  convinced,  never  thought  of 
marrying  at  all,  continued  her  strange  coquetry 
with  Leicester,  and  Cecil's  stars  were  fairly  put 
out  by  more  popular  prophecies,  which  Leicester 
purposely  encouraged,  about  the  bear  and  ragged 
staff.  The  queen's  ill-placed  partiality  to  this  bold 
bad  ,man  had  excited  alarm  in  various  quarters; 
and  nearly  three  years  before  she  advanced  him  to 
the  rank  of  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  gave  him  Kenil- 
worth  Castle,  the  report  of  his  having  murdered 
his  wife  had  been  made  known  to  her  majesty. f 

•  Secret  Memoirs  of  Robert  Dwdleg,  Earl  qf  Leicester.  The 
author  of  this  very  euriont  piece  addt:—*'Thie  man,  beinj;  atltt- 
wardt  taken  for  a  felony  in  the  marchea  Tof  Walee,  and  offeriog 
the  matter  of  the  said  murder,  wai  made  awav  privily  in  the  priMn: 
and  Kir  Richard  Varney  himeelf  (the  exquiute  vfliain  of  Scoti't 
touching  story)  died  about  the  same  time  in  London,  cried  piteooaly. 
and  blasphemed  God,  and  said  to  a  gentleman  of  worship,  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, not  long  before  his  death,  that  all  the  devils  in  hell  did 
tear  him  to  pieces.  The  wife  also  of  Baldwin  Butler,  kinsman  to  my 
lord,  gave  out  thr  whole  fact  a  little  before  her  death." 

t  It  was  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmortnn  that  had  the  boldness  to  make 
these  revelations  asainst  the  powerful  and  malicious  lavourite  He 
wrote  fh>m  Paris,  wnero  he  was  residing  as  ambassador,  to  tell  Cecil 
tbat  there  were  such  reports  in  France  touching  the  marriage  of  the 
queen  with  the  Lord  Robert,  and  the  murder  of  his  wife,  that  h« 
knew  not  where  to  turn  nor  what  countenance  to  bear.  He  tellii  the 
minister  that  he  will  write  unto  her  mi^esty  hit  poor  advices,  in 
such  sort  as  becometh  a  true  and  faithful  servant,  and  he  conjum 
Cecil,  in  Hsceribiu  Jesu  Christi,  to  do  all  he  ean  to  hinder  this  mar* 
riage ;  for.  he  adds.  *'  if  it  Ulce  place,  we  shall  be  oportrimum  hoemum 
et  abjectio  plebts :  God  and  religion,  which  be  the  fundaments,  shall 
be  out  of  estimation  1  the  queen  oar  sovereign  discredited,  ood> 
temned,  and  neglected ;  onr  country  ruined,  uadoue,  and  sisde 
prey."  Surh  was  the  opinion  entertained  by  one  of  Elisabeth's 
wisest  statesmen,  of  the  nusband  she  pretended  to  force  upon  the 
Queen  of  Scots.  About  a  month  after  this  letter  was  written,  Mr. 
Jones,  a  person  attached  to  the  embassy  In  France,  had  a  private  f  d- 
terview  at  Greenwich  with  the  queen,  whom  he  told,  in  Throgmor- 
ton*s  name,  that  her  favourite  Robert  Dudley  was  openly  acrused  of 
being  the  murderer  of  his  late  wifls.  «*  When,^*  says  Jones,  writing  to 
Throgmorton, "  I  came  to  touch  near  the  quick,  I  have  heard  of  this 
before,  quoth  she.  and  he  need  not  have  eeut  you  withal.  I  said 
tbat  the  care  yon  had  was  so  great  as  yon  could  not  but  advertise  her 
majesty  of  such  things  as  might  touch  her.  and  that  you  took  this  to 
be  no  matter  to  be  opened  but  to  herself.  ....  She  thereupon 
told  me  that  the  matter  had  been  tried  in  country  {here  hor  mojetfy 
lied,  imless  she  meant  some  coroner's  inqmesi)t  and  found  to  be  coo- 
timry  to  that  whieh  was  reported,  saying,  that  he  (the  favourite)  wss 
then  in  the  court,  and  none  of  his  at  the  attempt  at  his  wife's  house : 
and  tbat  it  fell  oa»  at  ■honld  neither  touch  his  honesty  uor  bet 
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Niy,  eren  Cecil,  wlio  for  a  long  time  stood  in 
drnd  that  Elizabeth  would  give  her  hand  to  Lei- 
cester, and  who  subsequently  contrived  to  renew  the 
matrimonial  treaty  with  the  Archduke  Charles  of 
Austria,  in  order  to  prevent  this  fetal  measure, 
nude  a  memorandum,  which  was  probably  shown 
to  her  majesty,  of  the  earl's  being  **  infamed  by 
death  of  his  wife,'*  and  being  **  far  in  debt,"  besides 
other  demerits.*  And  yet  Elizabeth  did  not 
change  her  conduct,  and  Leicester  still  felt  such 
high  hopes  aa  to  quarrel  with  all  who  favoured  the 
Aufltrisn  match. 

To  letom  to  Mary's  ambassador,  whose  head, 
clear  as  it  was,  seems  to  have  been  made  giddy 
hy  matches  and  counter-matches,  and  female 
jnlousies  and  intrigues,  Melville  proceeds  to  state, 
that  Elizabeth  expressed  a  great  desire  to  see 
Queen  Mary ;  and,  as  this  could  not  hastily  be 
brought  to  pass,  she  appeared  with  great  delight  to 
look  upon  her  majesty's  picture.  **  She  took  me," 
he  continues,  **  to  her  own  bedchamber,  and  opened 
a  little  cabinet,  wherein  were  divers  little  pictures 
wrapped  within  paper,  and  their  names  written 
with  her  own  hand  upon  the  papers.  Upon  the 
first  that  she  took  up  was  ^written  *  My  lord's 
picture.'  1  held  the  candle  and  pressed  to  sec 
that  picture  so  named;  she  appeared  loth  to  let 
me  see  it,  yet  my  importunity  prevailed  for  a  sight 
thereof,  and  I  found  it  to  be  the  Earl  of  Leicester's 
picture.  I  desired  that  I  might  have  it  to  carry 
home  to  my  queen,  which  she  refused,  alleging 
that  she  had  but  that  one  picture  of  his.  I  said, 
your  majesty  hath  here  the  original — for  I  per- 
ceived him  at  the  farthest  part  of  the  chamber 
speaking  with  Secretary  Cecil.  Then  she  took 
out  the  queen's  picture  and  kissed  it,  and  I  adven- 
tured to  kiss  her  hand,  for  the  great  love  evinced 
therein  to  my  mistress.  She  showed  me  also  a 
^r  ruby,  aa  great  as  a  tennis-ball ;  I  desired  that 
>he  would  send  either  it  or  my  Lord  of  Leicester's 
picture,  as  a  token  to  my  queen.  She  said  that,  if 
the  queen  would  follow  her  counsel,  she  would,  in 
process  of  time,  get  all  that  she  had ;  that,  in  the 
iiican  time,  she  was  resolved,  in  a  token,  to  send 
W  with  me  a  fair  diamond.  It  waa  at  this  time,  late 
ifter  supper,  she  appointed  me  to  be  with  her  the 
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UIO)  Dndlar  was  aceuMd  of  other  erioM*.  Ibr  whieh,  at 

« later  patbd,  U  ccrtaialy  oblaiaad  ciwUt  vary  nnnally.  "  Wheo." 
miuin  Joaai.  •*  1  falManed  tiM  laraM  ofarac*^'  tt  maU/leU  wmt, 
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»«J««.  tha  now  that  bbdaath  took  plaaalntba  booia  of  oo  mean 
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next  morning  by  eight  of  the  clock,  at  which  time 
she  used  to  walk  in  her  garden."  As  a  traveller, 
Melville  was  fertile  in  subjects  of  conversation,  and 
his  mistress  had  instructed  him  '*  to  leave  matters 
of  gravity  sometimes,  and  cast  in  merry  purposes, 
lest  otherwise  she  should  be  wearied ;  she  being 
well  informed  of  that  queen's  natural  temper." 
"  Therefore,"  continues  this  pleasant  gossip,  '*  in 
declaring  my  observations  of  the  customs  of  Dutch- 
land,  Poland,  and  Italy,  the  buskins  of  the  women 
was  not  forgot,  and  what  country  weed  I  thought 
best  becoming  gentlewomen.  The  queen  said  she 
had  clothes  of  every  sort,  which  every  day  there- 
after, so  bug  as  I  was  there,  she  chwged.  One 
day  she  had  the  English  weed,  another  the  French, 
and  another  the  Italian,  and  so  forth.  She  asked 
me  which  of  them  became  her  best  ?  I  answered, 
in  my  judgment,  the  Italian  dress ;  which  answer 
I  found  pleased  her  well,  for  she  delighted  to  show 
her  golden-coloured  hair,  wearing  a  caul  and 
bonnet  as  they  do  in  Italy.  Her  hair  was  rather 
reddish  than  yellow,  curled,  in  appearance,  natu- 
rally. She  desired  to  know  of  me  what  colour  of 
hair  was  reputed  best,  and  which  of  them  two  was 
fairest?  I  answered,  the  fairness  of  them  both 
was  not  their  worst  faults.  But  she  was  earnest 
with  me  to  declare  which  of  them  I  judged  fairest  ? 
I  said,  she  was  the  fairAt  queen  in  England,  and 
mine  in  Scotland.  Yet  she  appeared  earnest.  I 
answered,  they  were  both  the  fairest  ladies  in  their 
countries ;  that  her  majesty  was  whiter,  but  my 
queen  was  very  lovely.  She  inquired  which  of 
them  was  of  highest  stature  ?  I  said  my  queen. 
Then,  saith  she,  she  is  .too  high,  for  I  myself  am 
neither  too  high  nor  too  low.  Then  she  asked 
what  exercises  she  used  ?  I  answered,  that  when 
I  received  my  dispatch  the  queen  was  lately  come 
from  the  Highland  hunting ;  that,  when  her  more 
serious  affairs  permitted,  she  was  taken  up  with 
reading  of  histories ;  that  sometimes  she  recreated 
herself  in  playing  upon  the  lute  and  virginals. 
She  asked  if  she  played  well  ?  1  said^  reasonably, 
for  a  queen.  That  same  day,  after  dinner,  my 
Lord  of  Hunsdon  drew  me  up  to  a  quiet  gallery 
that  I  might  hear  some  music,  but  he  said  he 
durst  not  avow  it,  where  I  might  hear  the  queen 
play  upon  the  virginals.  After  I  had  hearkened 
awhile,  I  took  by  the  tapestry  that  hung  before 
the  door  of  the  chamber,  and,  seeing  her  Wk  was 
toward  the  door,  I  ventured  within  the  chamber, 
and  stood  a  pretty  .space,  hearing  her  play  excel- 
lently well;  but^she  left  off  immediately,  so 
soon  as  she  turned  about  and  saw  me;  she 
appeared  to  be  surprised  to  see  me,  and  came 
forward,  seeming  to  strike  me  with  her  hand, 
alleging  that  she  used  not  to  play  before  men,  but 
when  she  was  solitary,  to  shun  melancholy.  She 
asked  me  how  I  came  there?  I  answered,  as  I 
was  walking  with  my  Lord  of  Hunsdon,  as  we 
passed  by  the  chamber-door,  I  heard  such  melody 
as  ravished  me,  whereby  I  was  drawn  in  ere  i 
knew  how,  excusing  my  fault  of  homeliness  aa 
being  brought  up  in  the  court  of  France,  where 
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such  freedom  was  allowed ;  declaring  myself  will- 
ing to  endure  what  kind  of  punishment  her  ma- 
jesty should  be  pleased  to  inflict  upon  me  for  so 
great  an  offence.  Then  she  sat  down  low  upon  a 
cushion,  and  I  upon  my  knees  by  her,  but  with 
her  own  hand  she  gave  me  a  cushion  to  lay  under 
my  knee,  which  at  first  I  refused,  but  she  com- 
pelled me  to  take  it.  She  then  called  for  my 
Lady  Strafford  out  of  the  next  chamber — for  the 
queen  was  alone.  She  inquired  whether  my  queen 
or  she  played  best?  In  that  I  found  myself 
obliged  to  give  her  the  praise.  She  said  my 
French  was  very  good,  and  asked  if  I  could  speak 
Italian,  which  sne  spoke  reasonably  well.  I  told 
her  majesty  I  had  no  time  to  learn  the  language, 
not  having  been  above  two  months  in  Italy.  Then 
she  spake  to  me  in  Dutch  {German)^  which  was 
not  good ;  and  would  know  what  kind  of  books  I 
most  delighted  in — whether  theology,  history,  or 
love-matters  ?  I  said  I  liked  well  of  all  the  sorts. 
Here  I  took  occasion  to  press  earnestly  my  dis- 
patch :  she  said  I  was  sooner  weary  of  her  com- 
pany than  she  was  of  mine.  I  told  her  majesty 
that,  though  I  had  no  reason  of  being  weary,  I 
knew  my  mistress's  affairs  called  me  home.  Yet 
I  was  stayed  two  days  longer,  that  I  might  see 
her  dance,  as  I  was  afterward  informed ;  which, 
being  over,  she  inquired  of  me  whether  she  or  my 
queen  danced  best?  I  answered,  the  queen 
danced  not  so  high  or  disposedly  as  she  did. 
Then,  again,  she  wished  that  she  might  see  the 
queen  at  some  convenient  place  of  meeting.  I 
offered  to  convey  her  secretly  to  Scotland  by  post, 
clothed  like  a  page,  that,  under  this  disguise,  she 
might  see  the  queen,  as  James  V.  had  gone  in 
disguise  with  his  own  ambassador  to  see  the  Duke 
of  Vendome's  sister,  who  should  have  been  his 
wife ;  telling  her  that  her  chamber  might  be  kept 
in  her  absence,  as  though  she  were  sick ;  that 
none  need  be  privy  thereto  except  Lady  Strafford, 
and  one  of  the  grooms  of  her  chamber.  She  ap- 
peared to  like  that  kind  of  language,  only  an- 
swered it  with  a  sigh,  saying,  Alas,  if  I  might  do 
it  thus!" 

The  Earl  of  Ijcicester  conveyed  Melville  in  his 
barge  from  Hampton  Court  to  London.  On  their 
way  he  asked  the  wary  Scot  what  his  mistress 
thought  of  him  for  a  husband.  *•  Whereunto," 
says  Melville,  ^'  I  answered  very  coldly,  as  I  had 
been  by  my  queen  commanded:  and  then  he 
began  to  purge  himself  of  so  proud  a  pretence  as 
to  marry  so  great  a  queen,  declaring  that  he  did 
not  esteem  himself  worthy  to  wipe  her  shoes,  and 
that  the  invention  of  that  proposition  of  marriage 
proceeded  from  Mr.  Cecil,  his  secret  enemy:  for 
if  I,  said  he,  should  have  appeared  desirous  of 
that  marriage,  I  should  have  offended  botii  the 
queens,  and  lost  their  favour.^  It  is  difficult  to 
receive,  as  a  sincere  declaration,  anything  that  fell 
from  the  lips  of  that  dexterous  courtier,*  the  Earl 
of  Leicester — ^most  difficult,  where  all  were  playing 
parts,  and  all  consummate  actors,  to  ascertain  the 
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real  project  in  hand.  It  appoirs,  however,  almost 
certain,  that  the  presumptuous  favourite  had  not 
yet  given  up  all  hopes  of  marrying  Elizabeth ;  and 
he  was  certainly  the  man  to  prefer  her,  with  the 
rich  and  great  Idngdom  of  England,  to  her  more 
youthful  and  far  more  beautiful  rival,  with  so  poor 
and  turbulent  a  kingdom  as  Scotland.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  an  elegant  writer,*  who  has 
shown  great  tact  in  tracing  some  of  the  windings 
and  intricacies  of  Elizabeth's  character,  that  she 
encouraged  this  matrimonial  project  purely  as  a 
romantic  trial  of  Leicester's  attachment  to  herself, 
and  pleased  her  fancy  with  the  idea  of  his  reject- 
ing for  her  a  younger  and  a  fairer  queen;  and 
this  notion  not  only  accords  with  the  rirgin 
queen's  taste  and  manners,  but  also  with  the  pro- 
ject she  evidently  entertained  of  perplexing  Mary, 
and  delaying  her  marriage  with  any  one  else. 
She  could  not  make  Mary  a  vii^n  queen  like  her- 
self, but  she  would  have  kept  her  a  widow. 

Melville  returned  to  Scotland,  and  found  himself 
bound  to  assure  his  mistress  that  she  could  never 
expect  any  real  friendship  from  Elizabeth,  whose 
professions  were  full  of  falsehood  and  dissimula- 
tion. Mary's  subjects,  being  very  anxious  for  an 
heir  to  the  throne,  grew  weary  of  these  long  de- 
lays, and  a  strong  party  pointed  out  another  match 
which  had  many  things  to  recommend  it.  We 
have  seen  Elizabeth  expressing  her  suspicion  of  a 
preference  over  Leicester  of  "  yonder  long  lad." 
This  youth,  Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Darnley,  was 
first  cousin  to  Mary,  and  second  cousin  to  Eli- 
zabeth, being  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox, 
by  the  Lady  Marsraret  Douglas,  daughter  of  the 
Queen- dowager  A^argaret,  sister  of  King  Henry 
VIII.,  by  the  Earl  of  Angus,  the  second  husband 
of  that  unruly  and  dissolute  woman.  In  other 
words,  he  was  the  son  of  Mary's  aunt  (by  the  half- 
blood),  the  LAdy  Margaret  Douglas,  and  the  grand- 
son of  Elizabeth's  aunt,  Margaret  Tudor.  The 
Earl  of  Lennox,  it  will  be  remembered,  besides 
stealing  the  French  money,  and  attempting  to  be- 
tray Dumbarton  Castle,  adhered  steadily  to  the 
English  interests,  for  which  he  suffered  banish- 
ment and  the  forfeiture  of  all  his  estates  in  Scot- 
land. He  retired  to  England,  which  had  been 
his  home  ever  since — a  comfortable  home,  for  Henrv 
VIII.,  in  recompense,  not  only  gave  him  the  haiw 
of  his  niece,  the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  but  also 
some  good  estates  in  Yurkshire,  Henry  Lord  Darn- 
ley  had  been  bom  and  brought  up  in  England,  and 
even  his  mother,  the  Lady  Margaret,  Countess  of 
Lennox,  was  a  native  English  woman,  baring  been 
bom  just  after  the  expulsion,  in  151 5,  <rfh«'  parente 
from  Scotland.  With  this  lady  it  should  appear 
that  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  fiur  some  time  main- 
tained an  amicable  correspondence;  for,  when 
she  dispatched  Melville  to  the  Englii^  court,  she 
instmcted  him  to  deal  with  my  Lady  Margaret 
and  with  sundry  friends  she  had  in  England  of 
different  opinions.f  To  the  crown  of  Scotland  the 
Lennox  family  could  lay  no  prospective  claim;  but 
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if,  according  to  a  notion  not  altogether  abandoned 
in  that  age,  a  male  were  to  be  held  as  in  all  cir- 
comstances  coming  before  a  female  representative, 
Henry  Lord  Darkey,  the  son  of  this  Margaret 
Countess  of  Lennox,  might,  in  case  of  failure  of 
the  issue  of  Henry  VIII.,  have  advanced  a  claim 
to  the  English  throne,  which  was  capable  of  being 
placed  in  competition  with  the  claim  of  Queen 
Maiy  herself;  and  hence  the  desire  of  strengthen- 
iflg  the  pretensions  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  by 
uniting  the  two  claims.  But  this  union  excited 
painful  feelings  in  the  breast  of  Elizabeth,  who 
liked  not  to  think  of  any  one  succeeding  her,  but 
who  seems  to  have  entertained  a  horror  of  the 
notion  of  the  succession  falling  to  Mary,  whom 
she  evidently  hated  more  as  a  woman  than  as  a 
sovereign.  And  yet  even  here  she  adopted  no 
clear  course,  but)  on  the  contrary,  as  if  she  fore- 
saw the  fatal  results,  she  played  into  the  hands  of 
the  Lennox  family,  and  permitted  things  which 
she  might  have  prevented,  and  which  led  directly 
to  the  union.  When  the  Earl  of  Lennox  applied 
ibr  leave  to  go  to  Scotland^  to  solicit  the  reversal  of 
his  attainder,  and  to  press  his  wife's  claim  as  heir 
female  to  the  earldom  of  An^us,  she  gave  her 
royal  licence,  and  apparently  with  pleasure.  After 
twenty  years  of  exile,  Lennox  arrived  in  Scotland, 
where  Queen  Mary  received  him  very  courteously, 
and  procured  from  the  Scottish  Parliament  the 
reversal  of  the  attainder  with  restitution  of  his 
estates.  His  lady's  claim  on  the  earldom  of 
Angus  was  given  up — for  it  was  held  to  be  a  male 
fief^  and,  what  was  worse,  it  was  in  the  tenacious 
grasp  of  the  powerful  Earl  of  Morton,  the  chan- 
cellor, who  managed  it  in  the  name  of  his  nephew 
Archibald  Douglas;*  but  the  queen's  liberality 
•Dftened  the  pang  of  this  disappointment  The 
Attainder  was  scarcely  reversed,  when  the  exiled 
lord  began  to  adopt  measures  for  placing  his  son 
Henry  by  Mary's  side  on  the  throne.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  (1564)  Cecil  wrote  to  his  confidant  Sir 
Thomas  Smith : — **  The  Earl  of  Lennox's  friends 
wish  that  the  Lord  of  Damley  might  marry  with 
the  Seottish  queen;  and  I  see  some  device  to 
luring  the  qneeu's  majesty,  not  only  to  allow 
thereof,  but  also  to  move  it  to  the  (|ueen  her  sister. 
But  I  see  no  disposition  thereto  m  her  majesty, 
but  ahe  rather  continueth  her  desire  to  have  my 
Lord  of  Leicester  preferred  that  way,  for  which 
porpoie  there  was  this  last  month  a  meeting  at 
Serwick  with  mv  Lord  of  Murray  and  the  Lord 
^  Lethiogton,  but  yet  covered  with  some  other 
iK^Atters.  And  now  of  late  it  is  from  thence  re- 
ined, to  know  with  what  conditions  the  queen's 
B^jesty  win  jHrefer  him,  wherein  at  this  present  no 
^U  answer  is  yet  given:  but,  to  say  the  truth  of 
i&y  knowledge  in  these  jfic^  matters,  I  can  affirm 
nothing  that  I  can  assure  to  continue.  I  see  the 
<|ueen'B  majesty  very  desirous  to  have  my  Lord  of 
leJcester  placed  in  this  high  degree  to  be  the 
^<^sh  queen's  husband,  but  when  it  cometh  to 
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Hie  conditions  which  are  demanded  I  see  her  then 
remiss  of  her  earnestness,***  Cecil  was  kept  for 
years  in  dread  of  Leicester,  and  even  at  this  mo- 
ment he  evidently  suspected  that  Elizabeth  would 
not  give  that  rash,  and  proud,  and  immoral  favour- 
ite to  Mary,  because  she  wished  to  keep  him  for 
herself.  In  the  same  letter,  however,  he  says, 
'*  This  also  I  see  in  the  queen's  majesty,  a  suffi- 
cient contentation  to  be  moved  to  marry  abroad ; 
and,  if  it  so  may  please  Almighty  God  to  lead  by 
the  hand  some  meet  person  to  come  and  lay  hand 
on  her  to  her  contentation,  I  could  then  wish  my- 
self more  health  to  endure  my  years  somewhat 
longer,  to  enjoy  such  a  world  here  as  I  trust  will 
follow:  otherwise  I  assure  you,  as  now  things 
hang  in  desperation,  I  have  no  comfort  to  live."t 
In  fact,  between  his  well-grounded  dislike  to  Lei- 
cester, and  his  dread  of  a  disputed  succession — 
between  female  vanities  and  passions  which  there 
was  no  imderstanding,  and  love  intrigues  which  even 
&e,  astute  as  he  was,  could  onlv  understand  imper- 
fectly,— ^this  great  statesman  long  led  a  very  un- 
happy life4  A  few  days  before  this  letter  was 
written,  Elizabeth  had  fallen  "  perilously  sick," 
and  made  them  all  '*  sore  afraid  ;"§  and  as  these 
attacks  were  rather  frequent,  at  one  time  there 
were  good  grounds  for  fear,  seeing  that  in  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  succession  a  civil  war  would 
have  been  an  almost  certain  consequence  of  her 
death. 

These  marriage  schemes  are  perplexing  things : 
but,  to  return  to  Queen  Mary,  a  few  weeks  after 
Cecil's  writing  that  Elizabeth  was  averse  to  the 
match,  and  had  again  put  forward  Leicester,  she 
permitted  Henry  Lord  Damley, "  the  tall  lad,'*  to 
go  to  Scotland.  Damley  was  an  English  subject, 
and  it  would  have  been  no  extraordinary  stretch  of 
prerogative  in  those  days  to  have  prevented  his 
journey,  if  Elizabeth  had  been  so  minded.  Darn- 
ley  set  sail  for  Scotland  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1565,  and  on  the  16th  of  February  he  waited  upon 
Queen  Mary  at  Wemyss  Castle,  in  Fife,  where  he 
was  most  courteously  received.  Though  so  very  taU, 
he  was  well  proportioned,  and  altogether  a  hand- 
some young  man.  He  was  in  his  twentieth  year; 
the  queen  four  years  older.  He  possessed  all  the 
courtly  accomplishments  of  the  times,---was  gal- 
lant, showy,  and  liberal  of  lus  money,  with  which 
he  was  well  supplied  from  England.  He  thus 
readily  won  the  good  will  of  Mary's  courtiers  and 
attendants,  and  made  a  favourable  impression  on 
her  own  heart;  so  that  personal  regards  united 
with  political  ones  to  recommend  this  fatal  mar- 

*  WrlgliVt  Queen  EUiabetli  and  her  TImee:  «ln>  fal  EUte's  Otlgl. 
aalLetten. 

t  Cllis,  Grig.  LetL 

t  For  other  proofs  lee  hif  own  letterf  Itt  the  Hantwieke  and 
Bnrghley  SUte  Papen.  For  yean  we  find  him  oonitanUy  praying 
heaven  to  send  hit  mittress  a  tniUble  husband  I 

I  Letter  horn  Cecil  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  in  Sir  H.  E\\W%  valnable 
collection.  This  last  letter  Is  dated  the  18th  of  December.  Ceell 
says  that  the  aeeideat  came  to  that  whieh  they  call  dtarrhosa,  but 
that  worse  had  been  feared.  He  adds.  **  She  is  somewhat  weakened, 
but  in  health,  and  will  attend  to  her  aflkirs  after  Saturday,  whkh  is 
to-morrow.  Assure  yo.i  she  ts  dearly  whole,  bot  for  the  time  she 
made  us  sore  afraid.  Thanked  be  God  for  both;  for  of  both  we  take 
goo«l ;  warned  by  her  sickness,  and  comftnted  by  her  reeoifwy." 
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rioge.  But,  according  to  a  contempoTary  account, 
it  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  there  waa  magic 
used  to  charm  the  queen !  *'  Above  all,  the 
Countess  of  Jxnnox,  Darnley's  mother  and  ma- 
ternal aunt  to  her  majesty,  besieged  her  with 
letters  and  secret  messages,  and  enchanted  her 
with  a  pair  of  bracelets  which  she  sent  to  her; 
and  the  threats  of  the  Bastard,  the  queen's  half- 
hrother,  the  practices  of  this  lady,  the  entieaties  of 
several  others,  and  the  force  of  this  charm  (let  no 
one  find  this  strange,  seeing  that  the  island  of 
Albion  has  in  all  times  been  made  infamous  by 
sorcerers),  were  the  cause  of  her  condescending  to 
their  will  and  marrying  as  she  did."*  It  appears, 
however,  that  notwithstanding  this  charm,  and  the 
more  read  charm  of  Damley's  person  and  manners, 
the  queen,  at  first,  gave  his  suit  a  modest  repulse, 
and  avoided  committing  herself  until  she  had  con- 
sulted with  her  half-brother  and  others.  Damley 
was  not  discouraged,  nor  did  he  disdain  to  seek,  by 
flatteries  and  other  means,  the  countenance  of 
David  Rizzio,  the  queen's  favourite  and  private 
secretary.  The  Earl  of  Murray  did  not  oppose 
the  match  at  this  time,  and  it  was  recommended 
by  Maitland.  Indeed,  according  to  one  ac- 
count given  by  the  party  most  friendly  to  Mary,t 
her  half-brother  had  planned  the  match,  and 
pressed  her  into  it,  hoping  to  retain  his  great 
})ower  in  the  government  if  she  married  a  young, 
inexperienced,  and  thoughtless  youth.  The  estates 
of  the  kingdom  were  assembled  at  Stirling,  in  the 
month  of  May,  and  the  business  being  formally 
proposed  to  them,  they  also  recommended  the  mar- 
riage— the  Lord  Ochiltree  alone  refusing  his  con- 
sent, and  professing  openly  that  he  could  never 
agree  to  a  king  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic — for 
the  Earl  of  Lennox,  notwithstanding  some  tempta- 
tions to  change,  had  adhered  to  the  old  religion, 
and  had  brought  up  his  son  in  the  same  faith. t 

When  intelligence  of  these  proceedings  reached 
the  English  court  Elizabeth  was  wonderfully  in- 
censed, and  her  privy  council  drew  up  a  list  of 
imaginary  dangers  attending  such  a  union.  Mait- 
land, who  was  dispatched  by  Queen  Mary  to 
London  to  explain  matters,  met  with  a  bad  recep- 
tion ;  and  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  was  sent 
down  to  Edinburgh  to  declare  her  English  majesty's 
discontent  at  the  projected  match,  which  he  was 
to  ^nd  means,  if  possible,  to  break  off.  This  skil- 
ful negotiator  returned  well  rewarded,  but  he  had 
been  unable  to  dissuade  Mary  from  the  marriage, 

*  VJnnotwee  rfe  In  tret  llWHret  tret  rjtatteet  debomudre  Prmeette 
Madame  Marie^  Reine  d^Etcotte,  etc.  This  euriou*  drfenoe  of  Mary's 
eondnctWAsiniLUdivd  atPaiit,  in  167^.  while  she  wa«  linimriDg  in 
captirity  in  Enftlnnd.    For  th«  muat  part  it  it  a  pirc«  of  special 

Sleadini^p  but  th«r«  ia  in  it  evidence  .of  a  minnte  acquaintance  with 
le  erenu  and  charactera  of  the  timet. 

i  Id. 

i  Wh  it  aker,  however,  contenda  that  both  Damley  and  hia  father 
at  this  time,  and  for  ihe  test  of  their  litea,  at  least  vnfetted  Pro- 
testantism.—Mary  Qncen  uf  Scots  Vindicated,  Snd  Edit.  1790 ;  toL 
iii.  pp.  135, 1S6.  It  should  ratehr  appear  from  some  expressiona  in 
the  letters  of  Randolph,  that  Damley  was  only  a  tutpertad  papist  at 
the  moat.  Probably  the  trae  state  of  the  caae  is  to  be  best  cuUreted 
from  one  of  these  letterSp  in  which  Randolph  aays  that,  ■*  my  Lord 
Darnley  would  seem  to  be  indifferent;  sometimes  he  goeth  with  the 
queen  to  the  maaa,  and  these  two  last  days  hath  been  at  tho  ter- 


which,  as  he  told  Cecil  and  his  mistress,  was 
"  misliked  of  all  the  substance  of  the  realm."  An 
important  part  of  his  mission  was  to  intrigue  with 
the  Earl  of  Murray  and  the  other  discontented 
Protestant  lords,  and  to  promise  them  Elizabeth's 
assistance  against  their  queen.  Her  majesty  of 
England  thought  it  expedient  to  deny  that  she  had 
giyen  him  this  charge :  "but,"  says  Melville,"  Sir 
Nicholaa  stood  neither  in  awe  of  qneen  or  council 
to  declare  the  verity  that  he  had  made  such  pro- 
mises to  them  in  her  name."  There  was  a  thought 
of  punishing  him  for  this ;  but  he  had  wisely  and 
circumspectly  obtained  an  act  of  council  for  his 
warrant,  which  he  oifered  to  produce.  *'  I  think," 
says  Cecil,  ^writing  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith  on  Throg- 
morton's  return,  "  that  my  Lady  Lennox  shall  be 
committed  to  some  furlftier  custody ;  and  my  lords, 
her  husband  and  son,  shall  forfeit  that  they  may 
[have]  here  with  us ;  and  because  it  is  likely  their 
foundation  in  England  ia  upon  Papists,  the  Pro- 
testants here  shall  receive  more  comfort,  and  the 
Papists  more  disgrace."*  A  few  days  ailer  this 
was  written  the  Countess  of  Lennox  aud  her 
younger  son  were  committed  to  a  rigorous  confine- 
ment in  the  Tower,  and  all  the  property  possessed 
by  that  family  in  England  was  seized  by  Elizabeth. 
Mary,  it  appears,  had  assured  Sir  Nicholas  Throg- 
morton that  the  match  had  proceeded  too  far  to  be 
set  aside  with  honour ;  and  she  took  considerable 
pains  to  prove  that  Henry  Darnley  possessed  those 
recommendations  which  Elizabeth  had  demanded 
as  essentials  in  the  husband  she  should  choose. 
He  was,  for  example,  an  Englishman ;  and  Eliza- 
beth had  set  it  down  as  a  primary  point  that  §he 
should  marry  an  Englishman.  She  even  offered  to 
delay  the  nuptials,  if,  by  so  doing,  she  might  hope  to 
obtain  the  approbation  of  her  dear  sister  and  cousin. 
But  farther  she  would  not  go;  nor  could  more 
in  reason  be  expected  from  a  high-spirited  womsn 
and  an  independent  sovereign.  This  correspond- 
ence by  letters  and  ambamdora  occupied  some 
time ;  and  the  fatal  marriage  of  Mary  and  Darnley 
was  far  from  being  so  precipitate  an  affair  as  it  is 
generally  represented.  To  prevent  it  Elizabeth 
had  now  recourse  to  her  old  intrigues  with  her  old 
friends  the  I^rds  of  the  Congregation  ;  and  these 
lords,  who  had  been  prepared  by  .Throgmorton, 
turned  a  willing  ear  to  her  suggestions,  begin- 
ning to  rumour  abroad  that  there  would  be  no 
safety  for  the  Protestant  religion  if  the  Catholic 
queen  were  allowed  to  have  a  Catholic  husband. 
It  suited  this  party  not  to  heed  the  facts  that  Mary 
was  no  bigot,  and  that  Damley  was  little  more 
than  a  Papist  in  appearance.!  The  first  to  ftJl 
from  the  young  queen's  side  was  her  own  half- 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Murray,  who  of  a  sudden 

•  Letter  in  Ellia  and  Wright,  Damley  had  b«aitod.ini«  a  fe^» 
that  if  there  were  war  »tth  Kaglaud  he  and  Mary  abouid  have  more 
(fiends  there  than  Klizabeth !  ..  ... 

t  Although  Darnley,  aa  raeatioMd  la  the  last  note,  «A«  >>**/f  *!' 
riage,  ooeasionallv  attended  Uie  Presbyterian  kirk,  in  the  ^wv, 
no  donbt,  of  conciliaHng  that  formidable  body,  they  were  onli'  to  oe 
aoftened  by  a  tirmal  conTerslon;  and  John  Kuta  did  not  bestnie 
to  teU  him.  from  the  pnlpit.  that  God,  when  la  anser  at  the  slot  oi  a 
people,  waa  voat  to  commit  Uw  rula  Offer  Umi  to  btyyi  AM  vov*^ 
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became  jealoas  of  young  DarDley,  imagining  tbat, 
young  and  thoaghtleea  as  he  was,  he  had  b^brayed 
an  inclination  to  abridge  both  his  political  power 
and  his  Taat  estates  as  soon  as  he  ahould  be  able. 
There  were  plenty  to  drive  on  Damley  in  this 
direction.  One  showed  a  map^of  Scotland  and 
the  possessions  of  Murray  marked  upon  it.  Dam- 
ley  said  it  was  too  much.  His  words  were  re* 
peated  to  make  mischief ;  but  Mary,  to  make  peace, 
**  willed  Damley  to  excuse  himself  to  Murray."* 
The  earl  had  quarrelled  with  John  Knox,  who  had 
accused  him  of  conniving  at  the  queen's  masses 
and  idolatries;  but  now  a  sudden  reconciliation 
took  place  between  the  crafty  politician  and  the 
zealous  preacher,  Murray  engaging  to  extirpate 
the  false  worship  for  ever.  The  Duke  of  Chatel* 
herault,  who  was  as  prone  to  change  and  intrigue 
aa  ever,  soon  joined  Murray ;  and  Glencaira,  the 
Earl  of  Argyle,  and  others,  speedily  followed  his  ex- 
ample, forming  a  confederacy  to  oppose  the  mar- 
riage upon  the  grounds  of  the  dangers  it  would 
bring  to'religion,  and  the  inconveniencies  it  would 
draw  upon  the  state«  Meanwhile  the  preachers 
were  not  idle ;  and  the  devout  citizens  of  Edinburgh, 
inflamed  by  their  discourses,  made  a  great  tumult, 
and  grossly  insulted  all  such  as  they  knew  or  sus- 
pected to  be  well  affected  to  the  marriage.  Upon 
Mary's  return  from  Stirling  to  her  capital,  the 
Assembly  of  the  Kirk,  countenanced  by  the  Earl 
of  Murray,  demanded  by  a  formal  act  that  the 
queen  should  conform  to  the  Protestant  faith,  and 
abolish  the  Roman  worship  throughout  the  realm, 
not  (mly  am^gst  her  subjects,  but  in  her  own  per- 
son and  family.  This  proposal  was  followed  by  some 
more  reasonable  clauses  respecting  a  better  pro- 
vwion  for  the  miserably  poor  Presbyterian  clergy ; 
and  the  document  ended  by  entreating  or  com- 
manding the  young  queen  to  suppress  immediately 
in  her  realm  all  vice  and  immorality.  To  these  de- 
mands the  queen  returned  a  gentle  answer  in  writing. 
As  to  the  mass,  she  said  that  she  was  not  yet  con- 
vioced  that  it  was  idolatrous :  she  desired  all  her 
loving  subjects  who  had  experienced  her  goodness, 
not  to  urge  her  to  act  against  her  conscience,  as 
she  had  neither  in  times  past  obliged,  nor  intended 
for  the  future  to  oblige,  any  man  to  a  forced  com- 
pliance, but  had  granted  to  all  liberty  to  serve  God 
after  tlieir  own  persuasion ;  and  she  further  assured 
them  that  none  should  suffer  any  injtiry  in  their 
persons  or  property  for  the  sake  of  religion.  She 
promised  to  do  her  best  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the 
established  clergy.  But  she  had  not  sufficient  con- 
fidence in  her  own  royal  power  to  enga^  that  there 
should  be  no  more  vice  and  immorality  in  Scotland, 
snd  she  left  that  particular  clause  unanswered. 
No  part  of  her  reply  gave  any  satisfaction  to  the 
pieachers,  who  did  not  want  promises  of  toleration, 
— ihey  had  bng  been  too  powerful  for  that, — ^but 
the  immediate  recantation  of  Mary,  and  the  per- 
petual suppression  of  all  masses  and  Roman  usages. 
Nor  were  her  promises  of  a  better  provision  of 
much  oonsequence,  for  they  knew  that  the  church 

•  pclief  ftoB  avndolpby  qwiltd  bf  RamMr. 


property  was  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  from 
whom  they  ought  to  have  demanded  help  rather 
than  from  the  queen ;  but,  by  a  curious  anomaly, 
many  of  these  lords,  the  gripers  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical  wealth,  were  the  swom  allies  of  the  hungry 
preachers,  being  much  more  willing  to  proceed  to 
extremities  about  a  mass  than  to  resign  an  acre  of 
land  to  the  professors  of  the  new  religion. 

A  series  of  dark  plots  and  conspiracies  were  mean* 
while  set  on  foot  by  both  parties,  for  Mary  had  still 
a  powerful  party  that  recommended  the  marriage. 
Damley,  who  showed  his  tme  character  betimes,  t> 
said  to  have  made  arrangements  for  assassinating  the 
Earl  of  Murray ;  and  Murray  (this  fact  is  positive), 
in  conjunction  with  the  Earl  of  Argyle  and  other 
lords,  laid  an  ambush*  for  the  purpose  of  making 
Damley,  his  father,  and  the  queen  prisoners,  with 
the  intention  of  delivering  up  the  two  former  to 
Elizabeth,  and  placing  Mary  in  some  sure  prison 
in  Scotland.  Both  plots  failed ;  and  on  the  28th 
of  July,  Damley  having  previously  been  created 
Earl  of  Ross  and  Duke  of  Rothsay,  was  proclaimed 
king  at  the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
next  day  he  was  married  to  the  queen,  according 
to  the  Catholic  ritual,  in  the  royal  chapel  at  Holy- 
rood  House.t  The  Earl  of  Murray,  the  Duke  of 
Chatelherault,  the  earls  of  Argyle,  Glencairn,  and 
Rothe?,  who  had  already  garrisoned  their  castles 
and  purchased  (with  English  money)  much  am- 
munition, flew  to  arms;  but,  before  they  could 
assemble  their  forces,  the  queen  in  person  met 
them  at  the  head  of  a  royal  army.  Mary,  who 
took  the  field  before  the  honeymoon  was  past,  was 
clad  in  light  armour,  and  carried  pistols  at  her 
saddle-bows.  Her  quickness  and  decision  dis- 
concerted the  **  godly  lords,"  who,  without  facing 
her,  began  a  retreat,  marching  rapidly  from  place 
to  place,  and  fighting  nowhere;  so  that  this 
strange  campaign  got  the  name  of  the  '*  Round- 
about-Raid."! In  the  end,  notwithstanding  their 
turning  and  doubling,  they  were  fiiin  to  disband 

*  The  qneen  wm  on  a  joarney  In  Perththlr*.  Murray  pbeed  him- 
•rir  in  lib  mother's  houw  of  Lochleven,  which  toon  became  Mary's 
prison  :  Argyle  in  Caktle  Campbell,  ten  miles  higher  np  the  oouiitry ; 
Lord  Rothes,  with  his  followers,  tooli  post  at  the  Parrot  Well  i  and 
others  of  the  eoospimtor«,  with  armed  bands,  coueealed  thenitelrea 
near  the  Qneen*s  Perry.  The  young  qneen.  who  was  warned  by  mmm 
Mend,  saved  herself  by  her  decision  and  aetiritv :  she  moauted  her 
horse  at  five  o'clock  in  tiie  morning,  attended  by  three  ladies  and 
three  hundred  horsemen,  galloped  past  Loehlevon  long  before  tha 
hour  at  which  her  loving  brother  Murray  expected  her,  and  got  salely 
across  at  Queen's  Ferry.  Chalmers  has  prored.by  oOeial  ducnmenls 
and  State  Papem  that  Eliiabetki  was  prlTv  and  gave  cncouraiftmeftt 
to  this  dishonourable  plot.  11ns  was  called,  in  EuKland,  "  support- 
ing the  Lords  of  the  Keligion.'*  In  ooocert  with  it  was  a  great  mat- 
ing of  the  preachers  at  Bdinbnrgh,  but  the  qneen's  unexpected  ap< 
pearance  in  her  capital  wholly  disconcerted  fur  the  moment  theea 
practised  insuneetionUts.— CKa/aierf,  Lifi  qf  Jfory  Queen  qf  SceCt. 

t  Bandolph  says,  '*  they  were  marriea  with  all  the  solemnities  of 
the  popish  time,  saving  that  he  (Damley)  beard  not  the  mass.** 
Banns  of  marriage  had  been  proclaimed  previously  at  the  proper 
parish  church  (that  of  the  Canoiifate>  Toere  were  two  proclama- 
tions regarding  Dnrnley's  royal  dignitv:  by  tha  flnt«  set  forth  tha 
day  b^fvn  tha  marriage,  it  was  ordereJ  that  ha  should  be  styled  Ma^» 
and  treated  as  such :  by  the  seeuod,  which  was  iaouad  tha  day  ^ft0r 
the  marriage,  it  was  directed  that  the  queen's  husband  ehouM  ba 
styled  Amp.  and  that  all  public  documents  should  run  in  hii  name  and 
hers,  as  king  and  queen  of  ScoUaiid.  As  Damley  was  proclaimed  no 
man  said  so  much  aa  Amen,  saving  his  father,  that  said  akrod,  **  Ctod 
save  his  grace  I"— Letter  from  Randolph  to  Leicester. 

t  This  curious  campaign  is  happily  dcserlbed  in  a  few  worda  in  old 
Frcneh-roae  oiiuitmg  ^ilMmtvieni,ilaaUoieaip9rh  fmii  Etoof 
aois  comnujitiM  (skipping  like  rabbits,  fhim  oaaai^aeoney)  4»plote 
ea  place,  jtuf*  d  tant  qtfiU  (rm'ecrear  en  ^ep/rfrrra;— L'innocaooe.  Ac 
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their  forces  and  flee  into  England.  As  they  had 
taken  up  anna  at  the  instigation  of  Elizabeth,  they 
made  sure  of  her  aid  and  protection ;  and  Murray 
and  Hamilton,  the  noble  Abbot  of  Kilwinning, 
posted  up  to  London  to  explain.  But  the  English 
queen  had  seldom  a  very  lively  sympathy  for  the 
weak  and  unfortunate ;  and  by  this  time,  what  with 
her  succouring  the  Huguenots  in  France,  and, 
over  and  over  again,  the  insurgents  in  Scotland, 
she  had  obtained  among  crowned  heads  a  character 
which  she  was  anxious  to  be  rid  of.  The  French 
and  Spanish  ambassadors,  and  the  envoys  of  other 
powers,  had  loudly  complained  that  she  was  setting 
a  fatal  example,  by  countenancing  rebellions  and 
insurrections^  and  betraying  the  cause  of  sovereigns 
in  general  Among  living  monardis  there  was 
not  one  that  entertained  higher  notions  of  the 
regal  dignity,  or  who  was  less  tolerant  of  popular 
discontents  at  home.  She  was  stung  to  the  quick 
by  these  remonstrances,  and  being,  besides,  fearful 
of  provoking  a  coalition  against  her,  she  absolutely 
refused  to  receive  the  two  envoys  unless  they 
agreed  to  declare  publicly  that  she  had  in  nowise 
incited  them  to  the  late  insurrection,  and  that  there 
neither  was  nor  had  been  any  correspondence  or 
understanding  between  her  and  them.  The  Earl 
of  Murray  and  the  Abbot  of  Kilwinning,  who  pro- 
bably knew  perfectly  well  that  this  was  only  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  courts,  agreed  to 
say  whatever  she  chose.  Then  the  adroit  Eliza* 
beth  admitted  them  to  an  audience,  at  which  she 
took  care  &at  the  French  and  Spanish  ambas- 
sadors should  be  present.  And  when  the  two 
Scots  had  finished  their  solemn  declaration  excul- 
pating her^  she  turned  short  upon  them,  saying, 
"  You  have  now  spoken  the  truth ;  for  neither  1, 
nor  any  in  my  name,  hath  instigated  your  revolt 
from  your  sovereign.  Begone,  like  traitors  as  ye 
Bit"*  The  noble  and  'quasi-royal  Murray  and 
the  high-bom  Kilwinning  went ;  but  it  was  only 
to  the  southern  side  of  the  Scottish  borders,  where 
Elizabeth  not  only  suffered  them  to  skulk  and  to 
correspond  with  the  fiu^tious  in  Scotland,  but  also 
supplied  them  with  money.  The  force  of  English 
money  in  Scotland  was  the  greater,  as,  owing  to 
the  disturbed  state  of  affairs  in  France,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  annual  allowance  which  Mary  received 
as  a  queen-dowager  had  been  interrupted,  and  she 
was,  according  to  Randall  or  Randolph  (who  had 
now  cast  off  his  alias  of  Bamyby,  and  who  was 
still  residing  as  a  spy  and  a  fomenter  of  discord  at 
]5dinburgh),  "  very  poor  at  present,  and  with  no 
credit  at  all."t  Mary,  however,  was  strong  in  the 
affections  of  a  portion  of  her  people,  and  she  pro- 
ceeded with  spirit  against  the  fugitive  lords :  they 

*  Cmil  hM  givea  mn  aceoiinl  hi  hit  mm  w«y  of  Uim  ramaikable 
audimee.  Aeeordiiif  t»  him,  MiiRmy  ftntiSed  befem  God  that  ho 
only  meant.  In  aU  Ms  doinga.  the  honour  of  the  Almighty  and  iho 
preservation  of  tbo  Pioteetant  rrlWoB ;  and  Blisaheth  **  spoke  very 
ronndly  to  him  beft>re  the  aabaessderi,**  aayfaig  **  that  whatsQever  tho 
worid  said  or  reported  of  her.  she  wonld  br  her  actions  let  it  appear 
that  she  mraM  no^  for  the  price  of  a  world,  maintain  aov  subject  in 
any  disobedienco  against  the  nrineo.  For.  besides  the  offince  of  her 
conscience,  which  nonld  condemn  her.  she  Inew  that  Almighty  God 
might  Jttsti^  reeompcnao  her  with  tho  like  troabie  in  hor  own  reahn  { 
and  so  hrako  off  with  her  speech  any  fnrthor  with  him.** 

<t  Haileiaa  MS.,  as.  quoted  by  lUomer. 


were  summoned  to  appear,  and,  fiiiling  to  do  so, 
were  declared  rebels.    One  Tamworth,  a  depend- 
ent of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  was  sent  down  to 
Scotland  with  a  special  mission  :  Mary,  who  must 
have  known  the  encouragement  which  the  English 
court  had  given  to  her  half-brother  and  the  rest, 
*' revised  utterly  that    Queen  Elizabeth  should 
meddle  to  compound  the  controversies  between  her 
subjects  and   her.'*      Tamworth's   opinions  and 
assertions  are  not  entitled  to  much  respect,  for  his 
only  anidety  was  to  please  Elizabeth  and  Leicester, 
who  were  both,  upon  different  grounds,  incensed 
against  Mary  and  her  husband.  Indeed,  the  tower* 
ing  English  favourite  seems  to  have  oonsidered  it  an 
inexpiable  crime  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  should 
have  dared  to  take  another  husband  when  there 
was  such  a  man  as  himself  in  the  world ;  and,  in 
the  fluctuationB  of  .the  English  court,  he  seems  at 
last,  for  a  moment,  to  have  been  convinced  that 
Elizabeth  would  never  take  him  for  her  husband. 
"  As  far  as  I  can  perceive,'*  writes  Tamworth  to 
Leicester,   **  she  (Mary)   as  mortally  hates  her 
majesty  as  she  doth  them  (the  fugitive  lords). 
The  new  king's  soldiers  and  the  townsmen  of  Edin- 
burgh have  been  together  by  the  ears,  and  some  of 
the  townsmen  slain.    The  king  was  putting  on  his 
armour  to  have  parted  the  fray,  but  did  not,  or,  if 
he  did,  came  not  abroad.'*     In  order  not  to  recog- 
nise Darnley  as  king,  Tamworth  did  not  apply  for 
a  pass,  for  the  want  of  which  he  was  very  properly 
arrestMl  by  Mary's  authorities  on  his  return  home- 
ward.    lUndolph,  who  staid,  ventured  to  tell  Mary 
that  she  could  be  sure  of  Queen  Elizabeth  if  she 
would.    The  queen  replied  that  she  had  not  begun 
this  quarrel,  adding, — *^  it  was  her  fault,  for  I  de- 
manded those  things  in  Lord  Leicester  that  were  fit, 
and  she  refused.    This  man  that  I  have  taken  hath 
a  right — a  right — ^he  (Leicester)  had  none.    For 
your  part,  Mr.  Randall,  you  hold  intelligence  with 
my  rebels,  especially  Murray,  against  whom  I  will 
be  revenged,  should  I  lose  my  crown.'*    For  this 
rage  against  her  half-brother — and  we  have  only 
partial  evidence  to  prove  that  it  was  so  vehement, 
and  we  know  by  positive  facts  that  it  was  not  last- 
ing— ^there  should  seem  to  be  sufficient  ground  in 
the  Earl  of  Murray's  conduct.     Almost  the  first  use 
that  Mary  made  of  her  royal  authority  was  to  ag- 
grandise and  enrich  the  Bastard ;  she  had  placed 
in  his  hands  nearly  the  whole  power  of  the  govcrn- 
ment,^-8he  had  consulted  his  wishes  in  all  matters, 
and  yet  he  had  taken  up  arms  against  her,  had  allied 
himself  with  her  enemies,  and  had  aimed  at  de- 
priving her  both  of  her  crown  and  her  liberty. 
The  subject,  real  or  pretended,  of  the  quarrel  was 
one  nearest  to  a  woman's  heart ;  and  if,  as  there 
are  grounds  for  believing,  Murray  had  at  first  pro- 
posed, or  strongly  recommended,  the  match  with 
Darnley,  his  conduct  in  making  that  marriage  the 
pretext  of  his  rebellion  was  surely  to  the  fullest 
degree  embittering  and  exasperating.     And  yet  in 
spite  of  these  grounds  of  wrath — the  greater  part  of 
which  were  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day,— the 
English  agent  allud^  iq  mysterious  terms  to  some 
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secret  and  disgusting  causes  for  Mary's  'enmity. 
And  here  we  may  remark  that  Randolph,  who 
was  a  Bcandal-monger  of  the  first  order,  must  have 
known  that  there  was  a  taste  for  such  dark  rumours 
in  the  English  court,  and  that  Elizabeth  encouraged 
indecent  scandals  and  reports, — things  which  were 
tfterwards  turned  against  herself.*  **  I  conjec- 
ture," writes  Randolph,  ^  that  there  is  some  heavier 
matter  at  her  heart  against  him  (the  Earl  of  Mur- 
ray) tlian  she  will  utter  to  any.  I  told  Mr.  Tam- 
worth  my  opinion  of  that  I  think  to  be  her  grief 
He  will  give  an  account  byword  of  mouth."  And 
in  another  letter  he  says,  *^  The  hatred  conceived 
against  Muirav  is  neither  for  his  religion  nor  yet 
for  that  that  sne  now  speaketh,  that  he  would  tear 
the  crown  from  her,  as  she  said  lately  to  myself 
that  it  was  his  intent,  but  that  she  knoweth  that  he 
nnderstandeth  some  such  secret  part  (not  to  be 
named  for  reverence  sake)  that  standeth  not  with 
her  honour,  which  he  so  much  detested,  bebg  her 
brother,  that  neither  can  he  show  himself  as  he 
has  done,  or  she  think  of  him  but  as  one  whom  she 
mortally  hateth.  Here  is  the  mischief, — this  is 
the  grief;  and  how  this  may  be  salved  and  re- 
paired it  passeth,  I  trow,  men's  wit  to  consider.'*t 

Mary  convoked  a  parliament  for  the  purpose  of 
attainting  Murray  and  his  associates,  and  procuring 
the  consequent  forfeiture  of  their  estates ;  but  it 
was  presently  seen  both  that  her  vengeance  was 
not  implacable,  and  that  most  of  the  fugitive  lords 
were  quite  ready  to  purchase  pardon  bv  abject  sub- 
minion.  These  lords,  indeed,  who  had  co-operated 
but  not  coalesced,  had  soon  disagreed  in  their  mis- 
fortunes. Their  leaders,  the  Earl  of  Murray  and  the 

*  It  woald  BO*  b«  diflleult  to  flIU  Urge  volnme  with  the  atUcks 
ude  on  tbe  rintie  uf  the  virgin  queen  and  the  chastity  of  her  court 
^  eoetemporary  vriten.  Theee  thinge  were  ehiefly.hnt  not  entirely, 
composed  by  Enf  lieh  paUete  who  had  been  driven  into  exile  into 
Fnooe  and  8|»ain.  and  who  represented  Elisabeth  as  a  monster  of 
fa|i«4ieity  I  and  the  Calholios  generally  gave  ae  much  credit  to  their 
MtouQis  as  the  Protestants  gave  to  the  scandals  reported  by 
Bucbanan  and  others  touching  Queen  Mary's  virtue.  For  prooft  of 
n._....  .  ..        ....  particularly  his 


Haadoiph*s  turn  for  .scandal  and  obscenity, 
^ten  to  Leicester. 

t  Dwelling  upon  these  dark  passages,  which  were*  written  by  an 
•viived  enenVf  a  man  whose  business  was  craft  and  falsehood,  and 
vhkh  after  sil  admit  of  tmmdfy  interpretations,  and  of  no  proof,  a 
faciga  writer  more  commendable  fiir  research  amon^r  old  documents 
Uoa  far  a  deep  ac<inaintance,  either  with  English  history  or  hnmau 
■■tore,  proceeds  broadly  to  state  that  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  had.  at 
<«•  tune,  entertained  an  incestuous  passion  Cor  her  half-brother 
tW  Earl  of  Murray.  We  scarcely  remember  so  foul  an  accusation 
^  Bpon  such  fHvolons  grounds,  or  rather  upon  no  grounds  at  all ;  and 
yet  this  is  what  Mr.  Ranmer  calls  impartial  writinjt,  an  unprejudiced 
v«y  of  narrating  tutU  without  bias  upon  tbe  sure  materials  of 
<ncial  docoments  1  He  Is  frequently— very  fteouently— in  the  wrong 
la  jpving  a  Ht0ntl  meaning  to  what  seems  ptaimly  written,  and  in 
^hiBff  every  word  of  a  diplomatic  dispatch  or  manifesto  to  be  plain 
•mi  loeoBtraveitible  truth  j  but  here  he  doea  worse  in^  putting  the 
*ost  horrible  construction  that  was  possible  upon  words  that  were 


pvpotcly  made  amhiguous,  and  that  were  wrftten  with  an  animus 
abich  ought  to  haive  been  discernible  to  the  purblind.  That  there 
<uy  be  no  mistakcv  we  give  the  revolting  passage  in  his  own  words : 
*  If  we  go  on  the  principle  that  it  Is  butter  to  say  too  little  than  too 
■wh  of  sueh  thingsi  and  if  we  do  not  conceal  what  is  tbe  worst,  yet 
clothe  It  in  the  mildest  or  the  obscurest  terms,  we  must  suppose  he 
Catadolph)  alludea  to  what  waa  customary  and  considered  aa  lawftel 
u  the  houses  of  the  Seienddm  and  the  Ptolemies,  and  was  laid  io  the 
curgt  of  the  Vabis  of  his  times.  At  least  it  is  not  probable  that 
■vy  ■hooid  have  eoneeived  a  mortal  hatted  of  her  half4>rother 
aciely  because  some  hive  intriguee  hod  come  to  his  knowledges  She 
tnat«4  fttich  things  much  too  Ughdy.  With  a  passion  and  loathing 
''theUndallndedlo.loo  many  neyehological  and  tragical  dienm. 
•tencss  wottM  be  eonneeted,  and  a  light  be  thrown  on  many  his« 
tei«*l  partkulnrs,"  Fiom  lights  lit  at  such  flresmayhislOEy  be  ever 
fMmedl  Mr.  Ranmer  is  not  aware  that  the  light  W&een  Ut 
MWK  by  Marv's  deadly  enemies,  who,  in  theb  wrath,  stopped  at 
>(K«ag;  hufttbeiiory.waatoo|VOBetoivpQee«(veBoiifuntfet. 


Duke  of  Chatelherault,  had  rebelled  upon  very  dif- 
ferent principles, — Murray,  with  an  eye  to  tlie  keep- 
ing or  increasing  his  authority,  and  Chatelherault 
with  an  eye  to  the  succession,  for  he  was  still  gene- 
rally acknowledged  as  the  next  heir  to  the  tlirone 
after  Mary.  The  duke,  that  man  of  many  changes, 
was  made  of  more  pliable  materials  than  the  earl, 
and  was  the  first  to  negotiate  with  the  queen,  who 
before  the  [assembling  of  parliament  had  promised 
him  and  bis  party  a  separate  pardon.  Murray^ 
friends  then  applied  in  his  behalf^  and  some  of 
Mary's  partisans  in  England  recommended  to  her 
as  a  wise  step,  and  as  one  likely  to  please  all  Pro- 
testants in  both  kingdoms,  an  immediate  amnesty 
in  fiivour  of  him  and  his  party,  who  were  men 
celebrated  throughout  the  island  for  their  zeal  for 
the  reformed  doctrines.  The  queen  was  ready  to 
sign  a  free  pardon,  when  her  uncle,  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  who  was  in  many  respects  her  evil 
genius,  and  to  whose  wisdom  and  experience  she 
always  paid  great  deference,  advised  her  against  the 
measure,  and  she  allowed  the  proceedings  to  go  on 
in  the  parliament.  There  was  another  matter, 
however,  which  she  had  more  at  heart,  and  that 
was  to  procure  some  degree  of  toleration  for  the 
Catholics,  and  for  herself  the  exercise  of  her 
religion  without  insults  and  tumults.  During  the 
preceding  festival  of  Easter  a  Catholic  priest  had 
been  seized  by  the  people  in  the  act  of  saying  mass, 
and  with  his  sacerdotal  habit  and  a  chalice  of  the 
sacramental  wine  tied  to  his  hand,  he  had  been 
bound  to  the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  there 
pelted  with  filth  and  mud,  which  tbe  Knoxites 
called  serving  him  with  his  Easter  eggs.  The 
greatest  zealot  against  popery  of  the  present  day 
will  surely  excuse  Mary  for  attempting  to  put  an 
end  to  outrages  such  as  this  ;*  but  whether  it  wei^ 
that  the  intolerance  of  her  people  provoked  a  re^ 
action  or  (which  was  more  likely)  that  she  was 
drawn  in  by  her  uncle  the  cardinal,  Mary  took 
another  step  of  a  more  questionable  nature,  and 
joined  the  great  Catholic  alliance,  which  was  headed 
by  France  and  Spain,  and  had  been  carried  to  an 
iniquitous  height  of  cruelty  and  treachery  by  a 
meeting  of  Roman  bigots  at  Bayonne,  in  1564. 
It  may,  however,  be  said,  in  palliation,  that  Mary 
was  doubtless  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  this  foul 
confederacy  against  religious  liberty  as  well  as  of 
the  atrocious  means  intended,  and  that  the  power 
and  ill-humour  of  Elizabeth  absolutely  drove  her 
into  the  arms  of  the  ancient  allies  of  Scotland, 

•  Aecortog  to  one  of  EllxahetMs  agents,  Mair  endeavooied  to 
bring  the  mam  into  fashion  among  her  courtiers,  but  nothing  htoke 
>s  like  persecution  or  Intolerance  on  her  part  than  the  fseU  toM  in 


The  «raeen,  both  by  herself  and  othere* 

great  persuasions  to  many  of  ner  nobles  to  hear  mass  with  her. 

Huntley,  Marr,  Bothwell  and  others,  refuse:  BothweU*s  refbeing  was 


the  Mlowing  passage:—' 

luasions  to  many  of 


most  surprising  and  moot  displeasittg  to  tbe  q< 

Huntley's  sieier,  a  Prote  ( Proleeiant) ;  so  his  brothrr4n-hiw  dls- 


He  is  to  marry 
«thrr4n-hiw  dls- 
»d  )iim.  The  queen  said  to  Huntley/-^  My  lotd^  go  with  me  to 
mass.  Your  Ihther  and  moihet  were  of  thie  nliglM,  and  your 
enemise  are  the  contrary;  I  haire  reetored  yon  to  yoor  libertiee  and 
lands.*  He  said. 'Madam.  1 
serviee.  but  ae  to  meee,  I  desire  t 
his  eetote,  his  fbrMture  is  not  reversed." 

the  qneen  to  church;  the  moot,  en  the  other  hand,  to  Knos,  whose 
sermons  are  directed  agninet  the  mesa.**  Great  offienoe  waa  niee 
taken  at  Mary's  using  Uw  oigan  to  her  chapel,  b«t  mallen  gieir 
worse  when  she  eetabushed  an  orchestra  I 


I  haire  reetored  yon  to  yoor  libertiee 
s.  I  will  spend  my  liii  and  flbvtune  to  \ 
«sirf  to  be  eccnsed.'    Though  he  pomeiees 
,  *■  Bui  a  tow  go  wkh 
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who  now,  on  tcoount  of  'religion,  could  no  longer 
be  acceptable  allies  to  her  people.  Knowing  that 
Catherine  de*  Medici,  who  now  controlled  the 
destinies  of  France,  was  scarcely  more  her  friend 
than  the  English  queen,  Mary  had  at  first  recourse 
to  Philip  of  Spain,  and  Philip  privately  assured 
her  not  only  that  he  would  assist  her  in  her  present 
difficulties,  but  that,  in  concert  with  the  pope,  he 
would  favour  her  pretensions  to  the  English 
crown.  When  Philip  formed  the  Bayonne  alliance 
he  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  bring  in  the 
Queen  of  Scots* 

A.D.  1566. — ^Mary  forbade  Randolph  her  court, 
alleging,  upon  good  grounds,  that,  though  osten- 
sibly the  ambassador  of  a  friendly  power,  he  had 
taken  part  with  her  rebels  and  assisted  them  with 
money ;  but  this  sharp-eyed  i^nt  had  ererywhere 
Scotchmen  in  his  pay,  and  he  had  learned  all  about 
the  secret  negotiations  with  France  and  Spain,  and 
had  communicated  the  intelligence  to  Cecil  and 
Elizabeth,  who  were  both  alarmed  and  enraged  on 
receiving  it. 

Meanwhile  the  Scottish  parliament  proceeded  in 
their  measures  against  the  Earl  of  Murray  and  the 
other  fugitives  from  the  "  Round-about  Raid,"  and 
no  doubt  was  entertained  of  their  convicting  them, 
when  their  proceedings  were  suddenly  stopped  and 
an  entirely  new  course  given  to  Mary's  wrath  by  a 
savage  murder,  direct^  by  her  husband.  The 
love  between  Mary  and  Henry  Damley  was  of  the 
briefest  duration;  and  it  is  established  beyond  a 
doubt  that  its  first  interruption  was  entirely  owing 
to  the  misconduct  and  brutality  of  the  husband. 
This  vain  and  shallow  young  man  had  his  head 
turned  by  his  great  and  sudden  elevation,  and  there 
were  not  wanting  plotting  men  who,  for  their  own 
purposes,  encouraged  his  extravagance  and  dis- 
sipation. Before  he  had  been  married  two  months 
his  insolence  and  arrogance  drove  away  from  the 
court  even  his  own  father,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  who 
is  said  to  have  predicted  that  some  fearful  catas- 
trophe would  follow.*  Acting  under  the  persua- 
sion of  ill-designing  men,  the  foremost  of  whom 
was  the  Earl  of  Morton,  the  chancellor  of  Scotland, 
who  represented  to  him  that  it  was  absurd  that  the 
queen  should  bear  rule  over  him,  since  both 
nature  and  the  law  of  God  required  that  the  wife 
should  be  in  subjection  to  her  husband,  he  pre- 

*  On  the  1ft  of  ^Septemlier,  156$,  little  more  than  a  month  after 
the  marriage,  we  And  Cecil  writlnic  to  a  Meodp "  The  young  kingjlg 
■o  inaolent  aa  hia  father  U  weary  of  his  government,  and  It  departed 
from  the  ooortl'*— KlUa.  But  even  before  he  was  elevated  to  the 
oueen's  side,  Randolph  told  Cecil,"-"  Oaraley's  behaviour  is  snch 
Uiat  he  is  despised.  .  .  .  What  shall  become  of  him  I  know  not; 
kut  U  is  greatly  to  be  ftared  that  kg  cam  hoot  no  long  Ufy  amonotkii 
feapio.  The  queen  herself  being  of  better  undersUndiug.  seeks  to 
Ikame  and  fashion  him  to  the  temper  of  her  subjects ;  but  no  persua- 
aloo  can  diange  that  (which)  eustom  has  made  natural  to  him.  He 
is  reckoned  proud,  dlMlainfm,  and  suspicious,  which  kind  of  men  this 
aoU  (Scotland),  of  anv  other,  can  worse  bear."  —  Original  Letter, 
quoted  by  Raumer.  Here  we  And  the  Englbh  agent  speaking  of  the 
Tory  probable  assassination  of  Damley  1^  tho  subfoets  at  the  time 
when  CAe  qneen,  aeeordinc  to  his  aceounC  was  passionately  in  love 
with  htm ;  and  Randolph,  new  and  in  many  other  passages  written  at 
a  later  peviod.eertainly  describes  Damley  as  one  not  at  all  likelv  to 
liave  a  long  lifis  among  such  people.  On  other  evidence  we  find  that, 
ftora  the  moment  of  hie  arrival  In  Seotiand  down  to  his  removal  fh>m 
OlasBOW  to  the  house  of  Kirkni-Fieldi  there  were  many  desperate  men 
irholoagwiferhit  dentb*  withoot  nay  iuUgatloD  or  hint  from  the 


tended  to  rule  in  his  own  right,  and  imperiously 
claimed  the  whole  authority  of  government  Mary, 
who  would  hardly  yield  to  violence,  might  have 
conceded  much  to  affection ;  but,  almost  from  the 
first  week  of  his  marriage,  he  neglected  the  hand* 
some  queen  and  gave  himself  up  to  low  indul- 
gences. Where  all  eyes  were  watchful,  and  most 
eyes  desirous  of  such  an  event,  it  was  impossible  to 
conceal  this  disagreement  Elizabeth's  agents 
diligently  reported  the  progress  of  the  wretched 
broil.  Towsurds  the  end  of  December,  1565,  Ran- 
dolph wrote, — "  These  private  disorders  arc  pro- 
bably no  more  than  amaniium  irte^  but  his  name 
is  placed  after  her*s  in  public  documents,  and  some 
that  were  otherwise  drawn  up  have  been  re- 
called."* In  the  following  month  of  February, 
Drury,  another  of  Elizabeth's  busy  envoys,  wrote 
to  Cecil : — ^^  The  people  say  that  Damley  is  too 
much  addicted  to  drinking.  It  is  certainly  re- 
ported there  was  some  jar  between  the  queen  and 
him,  at  a  mert's  (merchant's)  house  at  Edinburgh^ 
she  only  dissuading  him  from  drinking,  and  en- 
ticing others;  in  both  which  he  proceeded,  and 
gave  her  such  words,  that  she  left  the  place  with 
tears,  which  they  that  are  known  to  these  pro- 
ceedings, say  is  not  strange  to  be  seen.  These 
jars  arise,  among  other  things,  from  his  seeking 
the  matrimonial  crown,  which  she  will  not  yield 
unto.  Damley  is  in  great  mislike  with  the  queen  ; 
she  is  very  weary  of  him,  and,  as  some  judge,  will 
be  more  so  ere  long.  As  tme  it  is,  that  those  who 
depend  wholly  upon  him  are  not  liked  of  her,  nor 
they  that  follow  her,  of  him,  as  David  (Rizzio)  and 
others.  Some  say  she  likes  the  Duke  (Chatelhe- 
rault)  better  now  than  formerly ;  so  some  think, 
that  if  there  should  be  a  quarrel  between  Damley 
and  her,  which  she  could  not  appease,  that  she  will 
use  the  duke's  aid  in  that  affitir.  There  also  have 
arisen  some  unkind  8})eeches  about  the  signing  of 
letters.  He,  immediately  after  his  marriage,  signed 
first,  which  she  will  not  allow  of  now.  His  go- 
vernment is  very  much  blamed— for  he  is  thought 
wilful  and  haughty,  and  some  say  vicious.  So 
hereof,  too,  many  were  witnesses  the  other  day  at 
Inchkeith,  with  Lord  Robert  and  other  like  grave 
personages.  I  will  not  rehearse  unto  your  honour 
what  of  certainty  is  said  of  him  at  his  beuig  here."t 
The  effect  of  this  conduct  on  a  high-spirited 
woman  was  inevitable:  Mary  became  weary  oi 
the  society  of  the  drunkard  and  brawler,  who 
would  threaten  her  servants  and  draw  his  dagger 
in  her  presence,  and  somewhat  checked  that 
liberality  with  which  she  had  heaped  money 
and  honours  upon  him.  The  imbecile  Damley, 
who  would  not  see  the  provocation  and  insupport- 
able insults  he  had  given,  conceived  that  the 
queen's  favour  must  have  been  alienated  from  him 
by  some  person  having  an  influence  over  her 
heart;  and  it  appears  that  certain  noble  lords  who 
had  taken  offence  at  the  favourite,  or  were  anxious 

•  Boottiah  eorretpondeace  iu  Slate  Paper  Ofllet,  M  V^^  ^ 
Raumer. 
t  Harldui  M8«  •■  quoted  by  lUamw, 
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to  drive  matteTB  to  eitremitieay  suggested  or 
streDgthened  the  suspicion  that  this  individual  was 
Rizzio,  the  queen's  secretary.  David  Rizzio  had 
come  to  Scotland  a  short  time  before  this  wretched 
marriage  m  the  suite  of  Morata,  the  ambassador  of 
Savoy :  he  was  a  person  of  what  was  called  low 
birth,  but  he  had  been  exceedingly  well  educated, 
and,  among  many  other  accomplishments,  was  an 
exoelleut  musician.  Mary's  love  for  music  amounted 
to  a  passion — good  musicians  were  rare  in  Soot* 
hmd — and  she  was  naturally  attracted  to  the  ac- 
complished Italian,  who  soon  evinced  other  and 
higher  abilities  than  those  of  playing  and  singing. 
Uia  knowledge  of  languages  was  particularly  use- 
k\  for  carrying  on  a  foreign  correspondence ;  and 
when  her  French  secretary  left  her,  she  promoted 
him  to  that  confidential  office,  which,  of  necessity, 
occasioned  his  being  constantly  about  the  queen's 
person.  It  waa  instantly  deemed  a  crime  that  the 
queen  should  employ  a  foreigner  in  duties  for 
which  there  were  probably  no  natiyes  that  were 
fit;  and  the  proud  nobles,  who  despised  literary 
attainments,  and  accomplishments  which  they  did 
fiot  possess  themselves,  considered  the  Signor 
David  as  nothing  but  a  base-bom  fiddler,  and  were 
highly  incensed  at  the  favour  and  confidence  re- 
posed in  him.  Sometimes  they  would  rudely 
shoulder  him,  and  make  grim  faces  at  him  in  the  very 
presence  chamber ;  but  still  at  other  times,  some 
of  them  at  least  would  not  scruple  to  cajole  and 
flatter  him,  and  make  him  presents  when  they  had 
favours  to  ask  of  the  queen.  It  is  said  that  Kizzio 
was  intoxicated  with  his  promotion,  and  showed 
pride  and  ostentation.  It  is  probable  that  there 
was  some  truth  in  the  accusation ;  and  it  is  certain, 
that  those  who  afterwards  accused  him,  fostered 
these  feelings  by  their  baseness  and  truckling  to 
him ;  but  yet  there  is  good  evidence  to  show  that 
the  poor  Italian  saw  his  position  in  its  true  light, 
and  was  anxious  for  more  security  with  a  little 
less  honour.  He  lamented  to  the  ingenious  Melville, 
who  was  now  constantly  at  Mary's  court,  that  the 
favour  and  confidence  of  the  queen  exposed  him 
to  envy  and  danger.  Melville,  who  seems  to  have 
appreciated  his  talents  and  his  fidelity  to  his  mis- 
tress, prudently  advised  him  against  making  any 
»how  of  his  credit  with  the  sovereign,  and  speaking 
with  her  apart  in  the  presence  of  her  nobility. 
But  Rizzio  afterwards  told  Melville  that  the  queen 
desired  him  to  wait  upon  her  and  converse  with 
her  in  his  usual  manner.  Upon  this,  the  sensible 
aod  affectionate  Melville,  who  frequently  took  the 
liberty  of  advising  his  sovereign,  as  to  what  he 
considered  thoughtlessness  and  imprudence — and 
nothing  worse — told  Mary  of  the  conversation 
vhich  had  taken  place  between  him  and  the 
alarmed  secretary,  and  assured  her  that  her  too 
great  favour  and  familiarity  were  exposing  Rizzio 
to  many  perils.  Maiy,  who  always  listened  to 
Melville's  advice  with  kindness  and  modesty,  took 
no  offence  on  the  present  occasion,  but  only  said 
that  her  treatment  of  Rizzio  was  not  different  from 
what  she  had  shown  to  his  predecessor  in  office, 
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and  that  she  was  not  to  be  controlled  by  the  nobles 
in  the  management  of  her  private  and  personal 
correspondence.*  For  a  long  time  there  was  not 
so  much  as  a  hint  breathed  of  there  being  any 
immorality  in  the  queen's  predilection;  and,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  David  Rizzio  was  not  the  sort 
of  person  likely  to  excite  a  criminal  and  dangerous 
passion,  being  ill  favoured,  if  not  deformed  in  his 
person,  and  considerably  advanced  in  years.  It  is 
probable  also  that  the  queen  might  ijiink  herself 
protected  from  evil  tongues  by  the  unusual  severiW 
she  had  exercised  against  a  man  of  somewhat  simi- 
lar condition.  Among  those  who  followed  her 
through  France  was  one  Chastelar,  who  has  been 
briefly,  and,  we  believe,  correctly  described  as 
being  *^  half-poet,  half-courtier,  and  entire  mad- 
man, "t  The  queen,  who  was  gay  and  frolicksome 
to  a  degree  that  better  suited  the  court  in  which 
she  had  been  brought  up  than  the  sombre  realm 
of  Scotland,  where  the  Puritans  denounced  every 
pleasure  and  pastime,  used  to  amuse  herself  with 
this  adventurer's  eccentricities.  The  confident 
fool  mistook  her  enjoyment  of  his  odd  humours  for 
a  love  of  his  person ;  and  one  night  he  concealed 
himself  in  her  apartment.  He  was  detected  in 
his  hiding-place,  and  turned  out  of  the  court  with 
a  proper  censure;  but  he  was  crazed  beyond 
remedy,  and,  having  the  audacity  to  renew  his 
attempt^  Mary  gave  him  up  to  the  law,  and  he 
was  tried  and  executed.  If  there  was  any  doubt 
as  to  the  state  of  this  man's  mind,  it  ought  to  have 
been  removed  by  his  conduct  after  receiving  sen- 
tence. He  refused  the  religious  consolation  usu- 
ally given  on  such  occasions,  and,  instead  of  saying 
his  prayers,  he  kept  repeating  the  verses  of  Ron- 
sard,  the  French  poet;  and  in  laying  his  head  upon 
the  block,  in  imitation  of  a  troubadour  of  the  old 
times,  he  said,  as  his  last  dying  speech,  **  Farewell 
to  the  most  beautiful  and  most  cruel  queen  that  ever 
lived !"  Of  course,  in  those  humane  times,  no^ne 
thought  that  this  insane  person  had  been  too  harshly 
dealt  with  ;  and  it  appears  equally  clear  that,  ai 
the  moment^  no  one  thought  of  charging  the  queen 
with  criminality  on  his  account 

To  return  to  Rizzio : — ^he  was,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, a  confidant  of  Damley  when  that  young 
man  began  his  courtship  of  the  queen;  and  it 
appears  that  he  forwarded  Damley's  suit  with 
whatever  power  he  possessed.  When  Damley 
arrived  at  the  Scottish  court  Rizzio  had  only  been 
two  months  in  Mary's  service.  Mary's  affection 
for  Darnley  was  immediate,  and  it  lasted  till  the 
latter  forfeited  it  by  his  gross  misconduct,  Rizzio 
being  all  the  time  neither  more  nor  less  about  the 
queen  than  before  and  after.  According  to  the 
account  of  those  least  prejudiced  against  Mary, 
Damley's  savage  hatred  of  the  Italian  arose  not 
from  any  love-jealousy,  but  from  the  favourite's 
taking  the  liberty  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  his 
treatment  of  the  queen,  and  from  his  being  sus- 
pected by  Damley  of  advising  the  queen  never  to 
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bestow  on  bim  the  matrimonial  crown.  These 
grounds  of  hatred,  which  in  a  man  like  Damley 
were  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  what  followed, 
are  made  prominent  even  in  the  accounts  of  those 
who  are  disposed  to  take  the  worst  view  of  the 
queen's  conduct ;  but  they  add  to  them,  as  another 
incentive  to  the  murder,  the  passion  of  jealousy, 
which,  according  to  their  showing,  there  were  sus- 
picious  circumstances  to  justify.  Whatever  were 
his  motives,  when  Damley  spoke  of  revenge  to 
some  of  the  nobles,  he  found  Uiem  disposed  to  en- 
cour^e  'the  feeling,  and  unscrupulous  as  to  the 
means  to  be  adopted  for  its  gratification.  They  all 
hated  the  favourite  ;  some  perhaps  the  more, 
because  they  had  debased  themselves  before  him ; 
and  as  several  hot  Presbyterians  engaged  in  the 
plot,  some  of  them,  no  doubt,  thought  that  it  would 
be  a  very  meritorious  deed  to  murder  a  man  who 
corresponded  in  the  queen's  name  with  the  Pope 
of  Rome.*  Among  the  latter  was  the  fierce  Lord 
Ruthven, — a  nobleman  in  good  favour  with  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation  and  the  preachers, — 
who  rose  from  a  bed  of  sickness  to  have  a 
principal  hand  in  the  bloody  deed.  The  Earl  of 
Morton,  who  had  encouraged  Darnley's  pretensions 
tojthe  matrimonial  crown,  and  who  was  still  chan- 
celloT  of  the  kingdom,  though  suspecting,  on  his 
part,  that  Mary  meant  to  take  the  seals  from  him, 
and  give  them  to  her  Italian  secretary,  engaged  all 
the  rest  of  the  Douglases,  legitimate  or  illegitimate, 
to  take  up  the  quarrel  of  their  kinsmariy — for  Dam- 
ley, as  a  descendant  of  the  Earl  of  Angus,  was  of 
Douglas  blood, — and  it  perfectly  agreed  with  their 
ftmily  notions  that  Damley  should  be  king  in  his 
own  right,  and  supreme  over  Mary.  But  there 
were  still  various  other  motives  actuating  some  of 
the  conspirators,  who  wished  to  stop  the  proceed- 
ings in  parliament, — to  recall  the  Earl  of  Murray, 
with  the  other  banished  lords,  whom  they  consi- 
dered as  the  champions  of  the  kirk,  and  who  were 
excessively  jealous  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  who, 
after  a  variety  of  adventures,  including  a  short 
exile,  had  been  recalled  to  court.  This  turbulent, 
dangerous  man,  of  an  ancient  and  powerful  family, 
and  hereditary  lord  high  admiral  of  Scotland,  was 
recommended  to  Mary,  notwithstanding  his  profes- 
sion of  Protestantism,  by  his  constant  adherence  to 
her  mother  the  queen-regent,  and  by  his  seemingly 
steady  and  disinterested  devotion  to  her  own  in- 
terests. These,  indeed,  were  circumstances  apt  to 
make  her  overlook  his  extravagance  and  the  other 
defects  of  his  impetuous  character ;  but  when  Mary's 
half-brother,  the  Earl  of  Murray,  accused  Bothwell 
of  an  attempt  to  assaSsinate  him,  he  found  no  pro- 
tection from  the  queen,  and  was  obliged  to  fly  the 
country.  He  returned  in  1564-5,  maintaining  his 
innocence.  Murray  insisted  on  his  being  brought  to 
trial,  and  proposed  attending  the  justice  court  with 
five  thousand  men  in  arms.  Feeling  that  an  accuser 
with  such  witnesses  was  not  to  be  faced,  Bothwell 

*  Riixio'i  snnd  crimes  were  hit  oonntry  and  Mf  reliffion.  The 
VTMahen  callad  him  *'  imp  of  the  devil,*  "  minion  of  anti-ehriit,'*  ice. 
According  to  the  Diaiy  of  Birreli  a  eitteen  of  Edinburgh,  Rixsio  wu 
also  a  magioian  and  loroerer. 


fled  over  to  France  a  second  time^  and  there  re- 
mained till  Murray's  disgrace  and  flight,  when 
Mary  recalled  him,  and  gave  him  the  command  of 
all  the  Scottish  marches :  and,  according  to  Mary's 
own  account  of  the  dark  transaction,  Loid  Ruthven, 
with  his  dagger  still  reeking  with  the  Italian's 
blood,  told  her  that  they  had  done  the  deed  because 
she  maintained  the  ancient  religion,  refused  to 
receive  the  fiigitive  lords,  maintained  friendship 
with  foreign  princes  and  nations,  and  received  into 
her  councU  the  earls  of  Bothwell  and  Huntley,  who 
were  traitors  and  allies  of  Rizzio.* 

These  noble  lords,  however,  were  determined  to 
make  the  act  appear  as  Darnley's,  and  to  obtain 
what  they  might  represent  as  royal,  if  not  legal 
authority.  They  made  Damley  sign  a  solemn 
document,  in  which  he  took  the  conspirators  under 
his  especial  protection.  Mary  was  at  this  time 
seven  months  advanced  in  pregnancy  with  her  first 
and  only  child ;  and  it  has  been  not  unreasonably 
concluded  that  it  was  intended  to  cause  the  death 
of  more  persons  than  the  unfortunate  favourite; 
for,  after  mature  deliberation,  it  was  resolved  to 
commit  the  murder  before  her  very  eyes  whilst  she 
was  in  this  critical  condition.  The  bloody  bond 
was  signed  on  the  Ist  or  the  5th  of  March :  on  the 
9th  of  the  same  month,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  just  as  the  queen  was  finishing  her  supper, 
and  quietly  conversing  with  the  Countess  of  Argyle 
and  Arthur  Erskine,  the  governor  of  Holyrood 
House,  who  sat  at  table  with  her,  while  Rizzio  was 
seated  at  his  meal  at  a  side  table,  according  to  his 
usual  custom  when  he  was  in  waiting,  and  while 
several  attendants,  male  and  female,  were  in  the 
room  or  the  apartment  adjoining,  the  king  sud- 
denly entered,  and,  placing  himself  behind  the 
queen,  gazed  savagely  on  the  secretary.  In  the 
next  minute  Damley  was  followed  by  the  Lord 
Ruthven,  pale  and  ghastly  from  recent  disease  and 
present  s{^te,  and  in  complete  armour.  Close  on 
Ruthven's  steps  stalked  several  other  conspiratoHi 
all  in  armour  like  himself.  Damley  spoke  not  a 
word,  but  Ruthven,  in  a  hollow  voice,  bade  Rizzio 
rise  and  come  forth,  for  the  place  he  sat  in  did 
not  become  him.  Perceiving  what  was  meant, 
the  queen  started  up,  and  asked  her  husband  whe- 
ther he  knew  anything  of  this  foul  attempt ;  and, 
on  his  denying  it,  she  commanded  Lord  Ruthven, 
on  pain  of  treason,  to  quit  her  presence.  The 
poor  Italian,  in  the  mean  while,  had  run  behind 
the  queen's  table,  and  now,  seizing  the  queen  by 
the  skirts  of  her  garment,  implored  her  protection, 
and  cried  aloud  for  justice,  but  Ruthven  and  his 
satellites  overturned  the  table  upon  the  queen  and 
the  secretary,  and  then  Damley  held  the  queen's 
arms,  telling  her  that  their  business  was  only  with 
the  secretary,  while  the  rest  of  the  murderers 
dragged  Rizzio  from  his  hold.  Then  George 
Douglas,  a  bastard  of  the  Angus  family,  pulling 
out  the  king's  own  dagger,  stmck  Rizzio  with  it, 
and  with  so  deadly  a  blow  that  he  left  the  weapon 

•  Qttaen  &Uty*i  letter  to  Bliubeth.  m  given  by  Keith  »nd  Chsl- 
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up  to  its  hilt  in  the  body  of  the  yictim.  The 
lean  and  entreaties  of  Mary,  the  ahrieks  of  the 
Coonteia  of  Argyle  and  the  aervanta,  made  no 
more  impresaion  on  the  hearta  of  these  men  than 
on  their  steel  breast-plates :  while  some  stood  be- 
fore the  queen  with  cocked  pistols  (and  one  of 
them  named  Andrew  Ker,*  is  said  to  have  pre- 
sented his  pistol  close  to  her  body,  swearing  that 
he  would  deatroy  both  her  and  the  child  within  her), 
the  others  fragged  Rizzio  into  the  ante-chamber, 
tnd  there  dispatched  him  with  fifty-six  wounds. 
While  this  savage  deed  was  doing,  Morton,  the 
chancellor  of  Scotland,  whose  special  duty  it  was 
to  protect  and  enforce  the  laws,  kept  the  doors  of 
the  palace  with  a  number  of  armed  men,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  one  entering  to  succour  the  queen. 
As  long  as  there  waa  life  in  the  victim,  or  a  hope 
of  life,  Mary  implored  and  wept,  offering  to  give 
up  Rizzio  to  the  laws  if  he  had  offended  them ; 
but  when  told  that  he  was  dead,  she  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed, "  I  will  then  dry  my  tears  and 
think  of  revenge !"  She  was  in  great  fear  of  mis- 
carrying, and  sent  for  the  midwife  at  eight  o'clock. 
Darnley,  who  was  as  great  a  fool  as  he  was  a 
tconndrel,  now  attempted  to  console  her,  and  to 
exonerate  himself  by  accusing  and  cursing  his  ac- 
complices. But  this  was  not  before  Ruthven  and 
the  rest  had  withdrawn.  At  this  moment  Mary 
saw  no  means  of  escape  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
butchers,  who  had  placed  their  armed  retainers 
round  the  palace,  unless  through  her  husband, 
and  she  made  the  imbecile  and  bewildered  Dam- 
ley  believe  that  she  accepted  his  justification,  and 
freely  pardoned  him.  On  the  following  day,  to  the 
surprise  of  those  who  were  not  in  the  secret,  the 
Earl  of  Murray  and  the  banished  lords  presented 
themselves  at  Holyrood,  pretending  that  they  had 
come  to  stand  their  trial  before  their  peers  in  par- 
Kament— a  step  which  they  were  not  likely  to  take 
had  they  not  known  of  the  projected  assassination, 
which  was  sure  to  produce  a  revolution  at  court, 
h  appears,  indeed,  certain  that  the  fugitive  lords, 
who  had  been  in  hiding  near  the  borders,  had  re- 
ceived due  warning ;  and  there  are  reasons  for  be- 
lieving, what  is  positively  asserted  by  some,  that 
Elizabeth  and  Cecil  were  accessories  both  before 
and  after  the  fact,  and  that  the  Earl  of  Murray 
bimself  was  not  only  duly  informed,  but  an  ori- 
ginal promoter  of  Uie  plot.  The  web  of  this 
iutrigue  is  altogether  so  intricate,  the  treachery  of 
such  a  compounded  nature — for  everybody  was  be- 
lying every  one  else,  and  working  for  a  separate 
object— that  the  mind  is  utterly  bewildered  and 
lost  in  the  maze.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
Earl  of  Murray  bjA  his  associates  expected  to  find 
Morton  and  Ruthven  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs ; 
^t  that,  aa  this  did  not  happen,  through  the  de- 
fection of  Damley,  who  now  stood  for  his  wife, 
^cv  htttantlyagreed  to  shape  a  different  course, 
^d  to  take  part  with  the  queen,  concluding  that 

•  Aewdiag  to  the  aathor  of  •  L'lnnooence/  etc.,  thii  Andrew 
n^^F*  ^"■'^O  v«B  eoutln-gemui  to  RulhTen  and  the  Lord 
Uvrnr.  wbo  wti  alM  of  Uie  faction. 


her  enmity  against  them  would  be  swallowed  up 
by  her  wrath  at  the  more  recent  and  most  intoler- 
able injury  she  had  suffered :  and  they  were  quite 
ready  to  give  up  their  quondam  friends,  and  profit 
by  their  downfall.  Murray,  apparently  through 
the  agency  of  Damley,  who  was  equally  ready  to 
forget  or  deny  the  solemn  bond  which  he  had 
signed  with  Ruthven  and  his  party  for  the  murder 
of  Rizzio — a  deed  therein  declared  to  be  for  the 
glory  of  Ood  and  the  advancement  of  true  religion 
— formally  agreed  to  detach  himself  and  his  friends 
from  the  interests  of  the  assassins,  and  to  aid  the 
queen  in  bringing  them  to  justice.  Upon  this, 
Morton,  Ruthven,  and  the  rest  fled  to  those  very 
hiding  places  in  the  English  marches  which  Mur- 
ray and  his  associates  had  just  abandoned,  and 
from  which  Morton  and  Ruthven  had  recalled 
them. 

When  Mary  met  her  half-brother,  forgetting  all 
former  wrongs,  and  regarding  him  again  as  her 
natural  defender  in  the  midst  of  the  blood  and 
treachery  and  iron  hearts  that  surrounded  her,  she 
received  him  with  open  arms,  kissed  him,  and  im- 
puted her  ill  usage  to  his  absence,  weeping  in  a 
mixed  passion  of  joy  and  anguish.  The  £arl  of 
Murray  was,  to  all  appearance,  equally  affected ; 
and  the  faithful  Melville,  who  was  present,  relates 
that  he  shed  tears.  But  we  have  pretty  good 
evidence  to  show  that  Murray  was  dissimulating, 
as  also  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  jilot  for 
Rizzio's  murder,  a  fact  which  has  been  disputed 
by  historians,  anxious  to  make  the  best  of  the  godly 
earl.  The  Earl  of  Bedford  and  Randolph,  who 
wrote  a  joint  letter  to  the  privy  council  of  England, 
giving  a  cool,  if  not  an  approving,  account  of  the 
assassination,  say,  at  the  end  of  their  narrative : — 
1st.  '*  The  Earl  Morton  and  Lord  Ruthven,  find- 
ing themselves  left  by  the  king,  for  all  his  fair 
promises,  bonds,  and  subscriptions,  and  seeing  the 
others  fall  from  them,  saving  the  Earl  of  Murray 
and  such  as  were  of  the  last  enterprise,  thought 
best  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  so  every  one  of 
them  take  their  several  way  where  they  think  that 
they  may  be  most  at  ease  or  surety."  2nd.  "  My 
Lard  of  Murray^  by  a  special  servant  sent  unto 
us  (that  M,  to  Bedford  and  Randolph,  who  were 
at  Berwick) f  desireth  your  honours'  (Elizabeth's 
FRivT  council!)  fsvour  and  protection  to  these 
noble  men  as  his  {Murray  s)  dear  friends,  and 
such  as  for  his  sake  hath  given  this  adventure" 
And  in  dbe  postscript  to  this  same  letter  the  noble 
earl  and  the  rising  Randolph  give,  to  their  pro^ 
tectors  the  lords  of  the  privy  council,  a  list  of 
"  the  names  of  such  as  were  doers  and  of  counsel  in 
this  last  attemptate  committed  at  Edinburgh." 
In  this  list  appear  the  Earl  of  Morton,  chancellor ; 
Sir  John  Balenden,  justice  clerk  or  second  judicial 
authority  of  Scotland ;  Lord  Ruthven ;  his  son,  the 
Master  of  Ruthven ;  his  brother  Alexander  Ruth- 
ven ;  Lord  Lindsay ;  the  Laird  of  Lochleven ;  Mr. 
Adam  Erskine,  Abbot  of  Combuskenneth ;  An- 
drew Ker ;  Andrew  Cunningham,  son  to  the  Earl 
of  Glencaim ;   Mr.  Archibidd  Douglas ;    George 
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Douglas,  uncle  to  Darnley ;  OrmeBton,  who  after- 
wards had  a  hand  in  Damley's  own  murder; 
Thomas  Scott,  under-sheriff  of  Stratlieam;  the 
Laird  of  Carmichael,  and  sixteen  other  distin- 
guished assassins,  including  MaitUind  of  Lething- 
ton,  to  whose  name  is  put  **  secret,"  to  show  that 
he  was  not  as  yet  suspected.  •  *'  All  these,"  add 
Bedford  and  Randolph,  "  are  men  of  good  living, 
besides  a  number  of  other  genilemen.**  They  also 
mention  that  two  lairds  and  a  provost  had  been 
taken  and  imprisoned,  and  that  the  Earl  of  Len- 
nox, Darnley's  fi&ther,  had  been  ordered  to  leave 
the  court* 

During  these  transactions,  the  Earl  of  Both- 
well  and  the  Earl  of  Huntley  (son  of  the  at- 
tainted earl,  slain,  in  1562,  at  Corrichie)  had  done 
their  best  to  serve  the  queen.  According  to  one 
account,  they  were  both  in  Holyrood  at  the  time  of 
Rizzio*s  murder,  and,  in  fear  of  their  own  lives, 
escaped  out  of  a  window.t  They  colleicted  troops 
immediately ;  and  when  Mary  went  with  her  hus- 
band to  Dunbar  Castle,  they  waited  upon  him  with 
all  their  friends,  who  among  them  had  collected  an 
army  of  eight  thousand  men — a  measure  which,  not 
less  than  the  winning  over  of  the  Earl  of  Murray, 
had  induced  Morton  and  Ruthven  to  tiee  across 
the  borders.  On  Mary's  return  to  Edinburgh,  all 
her  adversaries  were  dispersed ;  and  the  king  most 
solemnly  protested  before  the  council,  that  he  had 
never  consented  to  Signor  David's  death ;  that  the 
murder  had  been  committed  much  against  his  will, 
and  that  he  would  in  no  manner  protect  the  mur- 
derers. Upon  which,  the  next  day,  proclamation 
was  made  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh  against  the 
lords,  and  declaring  the  king's  innocence.  But 
these  lords  were  safe  in  England,  where  Elizabeth, 
for  her  own  purposes,  left  them  undisturbed ;  and 
when  Mary,  in  concert  with  the  French  court,  de- 
manded that  she  should  give  them  up  as  men  guilty 
of  the  worst  of  crimes,  she  coolly  replied  that  she 
did  not  think  it  proper  so  to  do  until  the  Scottish 
queen's  anger  against  them  should  be  somewhat 
moderated,  t  Mary  prosecuted  seven  of  the  mur- 
derers of  Rizzio,  but  only  two  mean  men  were 
executed.  The  great  men,  as  we  have  shown, 
were  kept  out  of  her  reach  by  one  who  professed 
herself  a  wonderful  venerator  of  justice;  and 
Mary,  who  was  certainly  not  fond  of  blood,  pro- 
bably felt  that  it  would  be  both  unfair  and  absurd 
to  punish  their  miserable  retainers  and  instruments. 
It  has  also  been  surmised  that  she  was  anxious  to 
close  the  proceedii^,  in  order  to  screen  one  who 
was  still  her  husband.  For  a  short  time — ^it  may 
well  be  imagined  that  the  time  was  very  short — 
Mar}',  Darnley,  and  Murray  seemed  to  agree  toler- 
ably well — the  queen  dividing  her  power  between 
her  husband  and  brother.  But  Darnley  was  irre- 
trievably lost  in  habits  and  in  reputation,  and,  fool 

•  Tl|0  whole  of  this  Uaportent  and  deeUiTe  doeamont  !■  given  by 
Sir  Henry  Ellit.  ftam  the.  orifinal  Among  the  Cotton  MSS.  iu  Hrit. 
Mut.  in  hie  **  Original  Letters,  etc.."  First  Series,  vol.  ik 

f  Letter  from  VMtAA,  or  Randoljih.  to  ihe  English  privy  council.— 
Bitrt.  MSS. 
.  t  Biughley  Pttpen.— Lansdowne  MSS.,  at  quoted  by  Bauner. 


though  he  was,  it  was  difficult  for  him*  to  believe 
that,  after  such  wrongs,  his  wife's  reconciliation 
could  be  sincere.  He  sought  refuge  from  his  pain- 
ful thoughts  in  wine  and  low  company,  and,  though 
he  absented  himself,  he  was  jealous  of  every  person 
that  approached  the  queen's  ear,  ever  fuicying  that 
there  was  a  plot  on  foot  to  avenge  on  him  the 
Holyrood  munler.  As  early  as  the  4th  of  April, 
scarcely  a  month  after  that  deed,  Randolph,  who 
collected  every  rumour,  wrote  to  Cecil — ^'*  It  is 
written  to  me  for  certain,  by  one  that  upon  Mon- 
day  last  spoke  with  the  queen,  that  she  is  deter- 
mined that  the  house  of  Lennox  shall  be  as  poor  in 
Scotland  as  ever  it  was.  The  earl  continues  sick 
and  sore  troubled  in  his  mind,  and  lies  in  the  abbey 
(that  is,  the  palace  of  Holyrood).  His  son  has  been 
once  with  him,  and  he  was  with  the  queen  since 
she  came  to  the  castle.  The  queen  has  now  seen 
all  the  covenants  and  bonds  that  passed  between 
the  king  and  the  lords,  and  now  finds  that  his  decla- 
ration, before  her  and  the  council,  of  his  innocence 
of  the  death  of  Rizzio,  was  false,  and  is  grievously 
offended  that,  by  this  means,  he  had  seeked  to 
come  by  the  crown-matrimonial.  It  is  reported 
that  an  envoy  is  gone  to  Rome  to  obtain  a  divorce 
between  her  and  her  husband  T**  The  latter  report 
about  Mary's  seeking  a  divorce  was  certainly  incor- 
rect—one of  those  gossiping  stories  by  which  Eliza- 
beth's crafty  envoys  were  occasionally  deceived ;  but 
the  family  discord  became  every  day  more  apparent. 
On  the  19th  of  June,  1566,  Mary  was  dehvered 
of  a  son,  afterwards  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland, 
and  First  of  England.  On  the  day  of  the  child^s 
birth  Darnley  wrote  in  the  royal  style  to  Mary's 
uncle,  the  Cardinal  Guise,  telling  him  of  the  happy 
event,  at  which,  he  says,  "you  will  rejoice  as 
much  as  we  do  ourselves."  At  the  same  time  he 
adds,  "  I  and  my  wife  have  requested  the  King  of 
France  to  do  us  the  honour  of  being  godfather  to 
our  son,  by  which  I'shaU  be  still  more  bound  to 
be  grateful  for  dl  the  favours  he  has  done  U8.'*t 
But  Darnley  did  not  rejoice  long,  and  the  Queen 
of  England  threw  ano&er  bitter  potion  into  his 
cup.  It  had  been  agreed  beforehand  that  Elizabeth 
should  stand  godmother  to  the  infant  James,  and 
Mary  now  dispatched  the  diligent  and  faithful  Mel- 
ville to  London.  Melville  did  not  spare  the  spur: 
he  took  horse  at  noon,  and  rode  to  Berwick  that 
night ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  he  reached  London, 
where  his  brother  Robert  was  residing  as  Mary  s 
ambassador.  Sir  Robert  sent  immediately  to 
advertise  Secretary  Cecil  of  the  birth  of  the  prince, 
and  Cecil  posted  forthwith  down  to  Greenwich, 
where  he  found  his  mistress  in  great  glee,  dancing 
after  supper.  [Her  suppers  were  not  subject  to 
such  interruptions  as  those  of  her  rival.]  **  B^*» 
says  Melville,  "  so  soon  as  the  Secretary  Cecil  whis- 
pered in  her  ear  the  news  of  the  prince's  birth,  all 
her  mirth  was  laid  aside  for  that  night.  All  pre- 
sent marvelled  whence  proceeded  such  a  chan^ ; 
for  the  queen  did  sit  down,  putting  her  hand  under 

•  Letter  iu  State  Paper  Ofllet,  m  g{?eD  by  Raoiner. 
t  Burghley  Seal*  Papen. 
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her  cheek,  banting  oat  to  some  of  her  ladies  that 
the  Queen  of  Scots  was  mother  of  a  fair  son,  while 
the  was  bat  a  barren  stock.''  On  the  following 
morning,  when  Melville  had  his  audience,  all  this 
was  changed :  Elizabeth  met  him  in  her  best  ap- 
parel, saying  that  the  joyful  news  communicated 
br  Secretary  Cecil  had  recovered  her  out  of  a 
heavy  sickness  which  she  had  lain  under  for  fifteen 
days :  "  and  therefore,"  adds  he,  *•  she  welcomed 
me  with  a  merry  volt,*  and  thanked  me  for  the 
diligence  I  had  used  in  hasting  to  give  her  that 
welcome  intelligence."  The  day  ailer  his  audience, 
where  the  acting  of  the  queen  was  too  transparent, 
he  received  a  royal  letter,  with  the  present  of  a  fair 
chain.t  Her  English  majesty  accepted  with  ala- 
crity the  office  of  godmother ;  and,  as  it  was  a  long 
journey  for  ladies,  she  appointed  two  men,  the  Earl 
of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Carey,  son  of  her  kinsman 
Lord  Hunsdon,!  with  a  goodly  retinue  of  knights 
and  gentlemen,  to  act  as  her  proxies.  As,  how- 
ever, a  female  was  indispensable,  the  Countess 
of  Argyle,  one  of  the  spectators  of  Rizzio's  mur- 
der, was  appointed  to  represent  Elizabeth  at 
the  baptismal  font.  There  were  two  godfathers, 
the  King  of  France  being  jomed  by  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  and  these  princes  were  represented  by 
their  respective  ambassadors.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  at  Stirling  by  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  according  to  the  Roman  Cathohc  ritual. 
During  Uie  time  of  divine  service  the  Earl  of 
Bedford,  and  all  the  Protestant  gentlemen  sent 
down  by  Elizabeth,  stood  outside  the  chapel,  not 
daring  to  partake  in  the  idolatries  of  the  mass. 
Mary  was  "pensive  and  melancholy;"  Damley 
did  not  appear  at  all,  and  his  absence  was  much 
Botioed.  The  fact  was,  he  had  stayed  away  to  save 
his  pride,  for  Elizabeth  had  strictly  charged  the 
Earl  of  Bedford  and  the  Englishmen  in  his  com- 
puiy  not  to  treat  him  as  king;  and,  to  avoid 
the  mortification  of  being  refus^  the  royal  title 
t^efore  the  whole  court,  he  kept  away  from  the 
christening.^ 

Bat,  between  the  birth  and  the  baptism  of  James, 
Damley  had  become  more  than  ever  estranged 
^m  the  queen,  and  Bothwell  had  risen  in  favour. 
In  the  month  of  June,  when  Mary  was  near  her 
confinement,  Bothwell  and  Huntley  had  desired 
^  they  might  lodge  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  to  be 
iicar  her  majesty  at  that  critical  moment ;  but  the 
E>fl  of  Murray,  who,  with  Maitland  of  Lethington, 
^tt  in  the  castle,  refused  them  both,  and  that,  too, 
without  exciting  any  displeasure  in  .the  queen.     It 

*  Volt,  from  the  Itollan  wito— cooBtoaaoce. 
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next  child,  provided  it  be  ehriatened 
'"'   letter  of  inatroetiona  to  the  Kail 
tUe  okl  quarrel  on  aoeount  of 
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is  probable,  indeed,  that  BothwelVs  rising  favour 
with  Mary  was  artfully  exaggerated  in  certain  of 
the  reports  that  were  made  of  it.  His  progress  in 
the  royal  graces  must  have  been  rapid  indeed,  if 
we  are  to  believe  one  party,  for,  by  the  end  of  July, 
one  of  the  English  envoys  wrote  to  Cecil — ^"  Botn- 
well  carries  all  the  merit  and  countenance  in  court. 
He  is  the  most  hated  man  among  the  noblemen, 
and  thereof  may  fall  out  somewhat  to  his  cumber, 
one  day,  if  the  queen  takes  not  up  the  matter 
the  sooner.  It  is  said  (Report  of  the  3rd  of 
August)  that  the  earl's  insolence  is  such  as  that 
David  was  never  more  abhorred  than  he  is  now. 
The  queen  and  her  husband  are  after  the  old 
manner,  or  rather  worse.''*  And  yet,  at  this  time, 
Murray,  and  not  Bothwell,  was  the  object  of  Dam- 
ley's  animosity.  A  few  days  afler  Cecil  was  in- 
formed that  some  new  discord  had  happened. 
'* The  queen,"  wrote  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  ''has 
declared  to  Murray  that  the  king  bears  him  evil 
will,  and  that  he  said  to  her  that  he  is  determined 
to  kill  him,  finding  fault  that  she  doth  bear  him  so 
much  company:  and  in  like  manner  she  wills 
Murray  to  speak  it  at  the  king,  which  he  did  a  few 
nights  since  in  the  queen's  presence,  and  in  the 
hearing  of  diverse.  The  king  confessed  that  reports 
were  made  to  him  that  Murray  was  not  his  friend, 
which  made  him  speak  that  thing  he  repented ; 
and  the  queen  affirmed  that  the  king  had  spoken 
such  words  unto  her,  and  confessed  before  the 
whole  house  that  she  would  not  be  content  that 
either  he  or  any  other  should  be  unfriendly  to 
Murray.  Murray  inquired  the  same  stoutly,  and 
used  his  speech  very  modestly.  In  the  meantime 
the  king  departed  very  aggrieved.  He  cannot 
bear  that  the  queen  should  use  familiarity  either 
with  men  or  women,  and  especially  the  ladies  or 
Argyle,  Murray,  and  Marr,  who  keep  most  company 
with  her."t 

Most  of  the  contemporary  writers  assert  that 
Darnley  really  had  a  design  against  the  life  of  the 
queen's  ha]f-brother,  and  Murray  was  not  a  man 
likely  to  forgive  him  this  intention.  At  the  same 
time,  the  friends  and  dependants  of  Morton  and 
Ruthven  entertained  a  deadly  hatred  against  Dam- 
ley for  his  behaviour  after  the  murder  of  Rizzio ; 
and  they  said,  among  themselves,  that  he  deserved 
to  die  the  death  of  a  coward  and  a  traitor  for  sacri- 
ficing men  whom  he  had  induced  to  stain  their 
hands  in  blood.  In  short,  Damley  had  enemies 
in  all  quarters,  and  friends  in  none ;  and  it  may 
have  been  fear  which  made  him  embrace  at  one 
moment  the  project  of  travelling  on  the  continent 

The  birth  of  James  tended  in  more  ways  than 
one  to  increase  the  ill  humours  and  jealousies  of 
Elizabeth.  It  revived  the  spirit  of  Mary's  parti- 
sans in  England,  who  were  mostly,  but  not  all, 
Catholics.  These  men,  seeing  the  English  queen 
still  unmarried,  and  likely  for  ever  to  remain  so, 
began  to  calculate  as  a  certainty  on  the  succession 
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falling,  if  not  to  Mary,  to  her  son ;  for  at  this  time 
the  line  of  Suffolk  had  almost  dropped  out  of  notice. 
It  appears  to  have  been  this  English  party  that  got 
up  an  alarm  as  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  succes- 
sion; but  as  the  danger,  in  case  of  Elizabeth's 
death,  was  so  great  and  so  obvious,  all  parties  soon 
joined  in  pressing  for  some  settlement,  either  by 
Elizabeth's  marriage  or  otherwise.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  for  Mary  to  be  indifferent  to  this  question, 
and  in  an  unlucky  hour  she  again  pressed  her  rival 
to  name  her  successor,  and  obtain  from  the  pai^ 
liament  a  recognition  of  her  own  rights.  In  fact, 
during  some  stormy  debates  in  both  houses,*  Mary 
was  mentioned  as  being  the  first  in  the  order  of 
succession  after  Elizabeth.  But  this  extraordinary 
woman  stopped  further  proceedings,  by  declaring 
that  she  intended  to  marry,  and  to  have,  by  God's 
grace,  an  heir  of  her  own  body.  These  debates 
occupied  a  considerable  part  of  the  mouths  of  Octo- 
ber and  November,  and  both  Lords  and  Commons 
showed  a  determined  spirit  to  which  they  had  long 
been  strangers — ^the  Commons  even  proposing  that 
the  question  of  supplies  and  that  of  the  succession 
should  go  hand  in  hand.  Then  our  old  friend  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler,  with  a  serious  face,  told  the  Com- 
mons that  he  had  heard  the  queen's  majesty  de- 
clare, in  solemn  manner,  that  she  would  take  a 
husband  for  the  good  of  her  people.  As  the  House 
was  in  all  probability  not  quite  convinced  by  Sir 
Ralph,  Elizabeth  ordered  Secretary  Cecil,  Sir 
Francis  Knollys,  Sir  Ambrose  Carr,  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  Sir  Edward  Rogers, 
comptroller  of  her  household,  to  make  the  same 
declaration.  The  Commons,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  still  unconvinced;  they  joined  the 
question  of  the  marriage  with  the  question  of 
settlement,  and  were  proceeding  with  earnestness 
when  Elizabeth  commanded  them  not  to  proceed 
further  in  that  matter.  This  imperative  order 
gave  great  discontent;  but  the  Commons  had 
not  as  yet  settled  what  were  their  privileges; 
and  Paul  Wentworth,  the  member  that  showed 
most  spirit,t  ventured  only  to  doubt  whether  such 
an  interference  on  the  part  of  the  crown  were  not 
an  infringement  of  the  liberties  and  privileges  of 
the  House.  Cecil  endeavoured  to  restore  good 
humour  and  a  confidence  which  he  scarcely  felt 
himself,  by  assuring  them  that  Elizabeth  pledged 
to  the  House  the  word  of  a  queen  that  she  would 

•  Cecil  notices  **  oertein  lewd  bills  thrown  abroad  against  the 
queen's  maiesty,  toft  not  assenting  to  have  the  matter  of  suooession 
proved  in  Parliament;  and  bills  also  to  charge  Sir  W.  Cecil  wiUi  the 
occasion  thereof.*'  See  Cecil's  curious  Journal,  extending  tnm  No- 
vember* 1542,  to  January,  1697i  as  published  by  Murdeu,  at  the  end 
of  his  collection  of  the  finrgiiley  State  Papers.  This  journal  con- 
tains an  authentic  summary  of  tne  great  events  of  Elizabeth's  reign ; 
but  the  entries  are^  unfortunately,  very  succinct— mere  memoianda. 

f  Another  bold  debater  was  Dalton,  whom  the  queen  took  severely 
to  aeoount  when  the  Lords  and  Comm<ms  waited  upon  her.  *'  Did- 
ton."  says  Cecil,  in  his  Journal, "  was  blamed  for  speaking  in  the 
Commons*  House.**  It  should  appear,  however,  from  a  minute  of 
Cecil's,  published  by  Haynes,  that  Dalton's  offence  was  not  speak- 
iog/J»r,  but  againtt,  Mary,— endeavouring  **  to  tax  and  abuse  the 
estate  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  with  whom  her  majesty  is  in  amity." 
In  fact,  Elizabeth,  in  her  anxiety  to  keep  up  the  mist,  punished,  by 
turns,  those  who  proclaimed  the  righis  of  the  House  of  Suffolk  aa 
being  preferable  to  those  of  Mary,  and  thoae  who  proclaimed  the 
rights  of  Mary  to  be  prefbraUe  to  thoae  of  the  House  oT  Suffolk: 
and  even  when  she  was  most  ixriuted  at  the  preeaing  of  Mary*« 
claims  she  would  not  peimit  hts  attl^oete  tg  impugn  them. 


marry;  after  which  he  made  some  statemeots 
which  confirm,  what  ought  never  to  have  been 
doubted  by  historians,  that  Elizabeth  had  been  a 
most  troublesome  prisoner  in  the  days  of  her  sister 
Mary.  Speaking  in  the  name  of  her  majesty, 
Cecil  told  the  House,  that  the  naming  of  a  suc- 
cessor must  be  attended  with  great  danger  to 
her  own  person ;  that  she  had  herself  experienced 
during  the  reign  of  her  sister  how  much  court 
was  usually  paid  to  the  next  heir,  and  what 
dangerous  sacrifices  men  would  mdce  of  their 
present  duty  to  their  future  prospects;  and 
that,  therefore,  she  had  delayed  the  naming  of 
any  successor.  But  still  the  Commons  were 
restive — some  of  them  even  declaring  that  the 
queen  was  bound  in  duty  to  secure  them  against 
the  chances  of  a  civil  war  and  a  disputed  suc- 
cession ;  that,  by  persisting  in  her  present  con- 
duct, she  would  show  herself  the  step-mother,  not 
the  natural  parent,  of  her  people,  and  would  seem 
to  desire  that  England  shoi^d  subsist  no  longer 
than  she  should  have  the  glory  and  satisfaction  of 
governing  it.  Never  had  the  Commons  been  so 
bold.  Elizabeth  was  alarmed  into  civility:  she 
called  up  the  Speaker  to  court,  assured  him  that 
she  was  sincere  in  her  intention  of  marrying,  but 
repeated  her  prohibition  as  to  the  debates  still 
going  on.  The  members,  however,  showed  a  de- 
termination not  to  obey  this  command;  upon 
which  she  waa  graciously  pleased  to  revoke  it,  and 
to  allow  the  House  the  liberty  of  debate.  The 
latter  wise  measure  cooled  their  heat,  and  they 
voted  the  supplies  without  hampering  them  with 
conditions.  Soon  after  this,  the  queen  disserved 
the  parliament;  but  it  waa  not  consistent  with  her 
temper  and  her  notions  of  prerogative  to  permit 
them  to  depart  without  a  lesson.  It  provokes  a 
smile  to  hear  this  habitual  practitioner  accusing 
others  of  cunning;  but  it  appears  certain  that 
many  of  the  members  had  really  been  driving  to 
obtain  the  nomination  of  her  hated  rival,  the  Scot- 
tish queen.  She  told  them,  with  some  sharpness, 
that  dieir  proceedings  had  contained  much  dissi- 
mulation and  artifice;  that,  under 'the  plausible 
pretences  of  marriage  and  succession,  many  of 
them  had  covered  very  malevolent  intentions 
towards  her;  but  that  she  should  assuredly  reap 
one  advantage  from  the  attempts  of  these  men- 
she  could  now  distinguish  her  friends  from  her 
foes.  "  But  do  you  think,"  added  she,  "  that  I 
am  unmindful  of  your  future  security,  or  will  be 
negligent  in  settling  the  succession  ?  That  is  the 
chief  object  of  my  concern;  as  I  know  myself  to 
be  liable  to  mortality.  Or  do  you  apprehend  that 
I  meant  to  encroach  on  your  liberties?  No;  it 
was  never  my  meaning ;  I  only  intended  to  stop 
you  before  you  approached  the  precipice.  All 
things  have  their  time ;  and,  though  you  may  be 
blessed  with  a  sovereign  more  wise  or  more 
learned  than  I,  yet  I  assure  you  that  no  one 
will  ever  rule  over  you  who  shall  be  more  care* 
ful  of  your  safety.  And,  therefore,  hencefoi^ 
ward,  whether  I  live  to  see  the  like  assembly 
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or  DO,  or  whoever  holds  the  reins  of  government, 
kt  me  warn  yoa  to  heware  of  provoking  your 
nvereign's  patience  so  far  as  you  have  done  mine. 
But  I  shall  now  conclude,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
disgusts  I  have  received,  (for  I  mean  not  to  part 
with  you  in  anger,)  the  greater  part  of  you  may 
Msuie  themselves  that  they  go  home  in  their 
prince's  good  graces.'*  But  it  was  Elizabeth's 
poliqr  never  to  do  anything  unpopular  with  one 
band  without  performing  some  popular  act  with 
the  other :  she  remitted  payment  of  part  of  the 
Bopplies  voted  to  her,  making  that  memorable  and 
captivsting  speech — that  money  in  the  purses  of 
her  subjects  was  as  good  to  her  as  in  her  own 
exchequer.* 

On  the  9th  of  November,  while  the  debates  were 
at  the  warmest  in  the  English  parliament,  Mary 
addressed  a  letter  to  Elizabeth's  privy  council, 
calling  to  mind  that  her  hereditary  rights  as  had 
lately  been  mentioned  in  the  parliament,  was  indis- 
putable. "And,  albeit,"  continues  Mary,  "we 
be  not  of  mind  to  press  our  good  sister  further  than 
shall  come  of  her  own  good  pleasure  to  put  the 
natter  in  question,  yet  likewise  we  will  be  judged 
by  the  laws  of  England.  We  do  affectuously 
require  you  to  have  respect  to  justice  with  iudiffer- 
ency,  whenever  it  shall  please  the  queen  to  put  it 
in  deliberation."t  As  the  English  parliament  was 
actually  engaged  on  the  matter,  and  seemed  deter- 
mined to  press  Elizabeth  to  a  decision,  nothing 
could  well  be  more  a  matter  of  course  than  Mary's 
mentioning  her  ov/n  claims  at  such  a  moment. 
But  the  measure  evidently  chagrined  her  rival,  who 
▼as  further  irritated  by  a  request  urged  by  Melville 
— *'to  cause  certain  persons,  now  living,  to  be 
examined  of  their  knowledge  of  the  manner  of  the 
last  testament  of  King  Henry."t  The  will  of 
Henry  VIII.,  which  bfurred  in  the  most  irregular 
manner  the  Scottish  line,  was  indeed  the  only 
obstacle  to  Mary's  hereditary  claim,  and  this  will 
vas  suspected  by  many  to  have  been  a  forgery. 
Elizabeth,  who  was  resolved  to  do  no  such  thing, 
instnicted  the  Earl  of  Bedford  to  tell  Mary  that 
the  meant  to  examine  her  father's  will  as  soon  as 
the  should  find  it  convenient;  but,  on  the  other 
band,  he  was  to  request  the  Scottish  queen  fully 
to  confirm  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  which  had 
l^een  deferred,  as  she  said,  **  upon  account  of  some 
words  therein  prejudicial  to  the  queen's  right  and 
title  before  all  others,  after  us ;"  adding,  **  our 
meaning  is  to  require  nothing  to  be  confirmed  in 
that  tr^l^  but  that  which  directly  appertains  to  us 
>od  our  children ;  omitting  anything  in  that  treaty 
tbat  may  be  prejudicial  to  her  title  as  next  heir  of 
Qi  and  our  children.  All  which  may  be  secured 
to  ber  by  a  new  treaty  between  us  and  her ;  and, 
f<ar  security,  she  may  have  of  us  an  engagement 
tlut  we  will  never  do  or  sufier  anything  that  may 
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be  to  the  prejudice  of  her  title,  and  shall  declare 
against  any  who  shall  invade  against  the  same." 
This  artful  letter  continues — *^  You  are  to  persuade 
her  that  this  manner  of  proceeding  is  the  way  to 
avoid  all  jealousies  and  difficulties  between  us,  and 
the  only  way  to  secure  amity.  By  denying  this 
demand  and  way,  we  may  conceive  some  want  of 
good  meaning  to  us,  which  we  are  unwilling  to  do. 
Without  such  provisions,  though  we  are  inclined 
to  preserve  amity,  yet  occasions  may  happen  to 
incline  either  of  us  to  be  jealous  one  of  another, 
which  can  be  remedied  but  by  the  proceeding 
aforesaid."*  But  a  compliance  with  this  **  pro- 
ceeding aforesaid,"  would  have  been  nothing  less 
than  a  renunciation  on  Mary's  part  of  all  rights  to 
the  English  succession  (for  so  much  was  implied 
in  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh),  only  softened  by  a 
promise  from  one  whose  merit  in  promise-keeping 
had  not  been  very  conspicuous.  If  Elizabeth  had 
proposed  that  the  two  transactions  should  go  hand- 
in-hand, — that  her  treaty  should  accompany  Mary's 
ratification  in  full  of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh, — 
then  her  proposal  would  have  been  natural  and 
judicious,  and  also  fair ;  but  this  new  treaty ^  gra- 
ciously proposed  on  her  part,  was  made  to  stand 
over  for  some  future  time,  and  she  even  spoke 
hypothetically  of  its  securing  Mary's  rights.  Now 
all  this  was  very  undiplomatic ;  and  there  was  not 
a  minister  or  a  negotiator  in  Europe  that  would 
have  entered  upon  such  an  agreement  unless  in  the 
presence  of  an  overwhelming  force.  It  would, 
indeed,  have  been  better  for  Mary  had  she  gratified 
her  imperious  rival  in  this  particular;  but  her 
refusal  was  neither  unjust  nor  unreasonable,  but 
perfectly  consistent  with  an  honest  diplomacy. 
Elizabeth,  however,  was  furious.  We  have  not 
evidence  to  prove  the  full  extent  to  which  her  not 
very  scrupulous  conscience  permitted  her  to  go, 
but  it  is  certain  that  she  threw  more  activity  into 
intrigues  and  proceedings  which  had  never  been 
interrupted^  and  sought  to  preserve  tranquillity  at 
home,  and  to  avoid  naming  an  odious  successor, 
by  stirring  up  fresh  troubles  in  Scotland.  Her 
agents  at  Edinburgh  had  contmual  conferences 
with  Murray :  the  godly  lords  who  had  murdered 
Rizzio  were  taken  under  her  special  and  avowed 
protection :  and  when  the  Earl  of  Bedford  attended 
at  the  christening  of  James,  he  was  instructed  by 
his  sovereign  and  Secretary  Cecil  to  take  advantage 
of  that  happy  moment  to  plead  to  Queen  Mary  in 
their  favour.  Mary,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not 
happy  or  cheerful  at  that  moment  ;t  yet,  at  the 
petition  of  Bedford,  she  granted  the  murderers  a 
free  pardon;  and  within  a  few  days  the  lords 
Morton,  Ruthven,  and  Lindsay,  with  seventy-five 
other  conspirators,  chiefly  the  followers  of  Morton, 
returned  into  Scotland,  where,  within  six  months, 

•  HarL  Ma  4645^  u  qnot«l  by  Raomer. 
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they  disgraced  and  dethroned  their  forgiving  sove- 
reign. Damley,  Mrho  yibs  in  Stirling  Castle,  quitted 
that  place  for  Glasgow  as  soon  as  he  heard  that 
the  queen  had  caused  the  privy  seal  to  .be  put  to 
the  pardon  of  Morton,  a  man  whom  he  had  good 
reason,  to  dread.  According  to  John  Knox,  Dam- 
ley  left  the  queen  abruptly,  "without  goodnight." 
Bothwell,  on  the  contrary,  testified  great  joy  at  the 
recall  of  the  exiles,  and  even  went  to  meet 
Morton,  with  whom  he  had  a  long  conference 
at  Whittingham,  on  the  Scottish  borders ; — 
where,  according  to  Morton's  confession,  when 
his  own  hour  came,  he  was  admitted  into  the 
secrets  of  a  conspiracy  for  murdering  Damley .♦ 
At  the  same  time  the  Earl  of  Murray,  who  had 
pleaded  for  the  exiles  in  England,  conducted  the 
Earl  of  Bedford  to  his  house  in  Fife,  and  there 
treated  him  "  with  much  honour,  great  cheer,  and 
courteous  entertainment,"  things  which,  we  are 
entitled  to  surmise,  were  but  a  cover  to  more 
aerious  transactions.  It  is  difiScult  to  advance 
where  every  point  is  matter  of  controversy,  and 
where  there  is  a  want  of  unsuspected  evidence. 
To  enter  into  one  half  of  these  "  historical 
doubts"  would  be  to  fill  an  immense  volume;  we 
shall  therefore  endeavour  to  find  a  shorter  way 
through  this  maze,  judging  in  the  best  way  we 
can,  and  asserting  nothing  as  positive  where  there 
can  be  any  doubt. 

It  should  appear  that  Bothwell,  whose  audacity 
was  equal  to  anything,  conceived  the  notion  of 
marrying*  the  queen,  building  confidently  on  her 
affection  for  his  person.  Yet  this  scheme  must 
have  been  recent  and  sudden,  as  also  the  love  of 
the  queen,  upon  which  it  is  said  to  have  been 
founded.  Bothwell,  not  six  months  before,  had 
married  the  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  and, 
though  he  got  rid  of  this  incumbrance,  he  would 
scarcely  have  taken  a  wife  if  he  had  then  contem- 
plated a  union  with  the  queen.  Mary,  on  the  other 
hand,  seems  to  have  given  no  very  striking  proof 
of  an  ardent  and  headlong  passion,  and  she,  as 
recently  as  the  month  of  December,  had  rejected  a 
measure  proposed  to  her  by  her  council,  and  which 
would  have  left  her  at  least  free  to  marry  again. 
Some  little  circumstances  usually  cited  against  her 
admit  of  a  very  different  explanation  from  the  one 
generally  given.  We  must  here  descend  to  mi- 
nutife  otherwise  unworthy  of  a  place  in  history. 
On  the  27th  of  July  Mary  set  sail  in  a  vessel, 
manned  by  Bothwell,  for  Alloa,  about  thirty 
miles  up  the  Forth.  This  was  called  by  her 
enemies  a  going  away  with  the  pirates  and  with 
Bothwell ;  but  that  earl,  as  lord  high  admiral,  was 
the  proper  person  to  attend  to  such  a  voyage,  and 
the  pirates  were  Scottish  sailors  under  his  com- 
mand. The  queen,  who  was  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  child-bearing,  was  too  weak  to  travel  on 
horseback,  and  it  appears  that  she  had  no  wheel- 
carriage.  But  even  if  there  had  been  a  carriage 
and  good  roads  (which  were  altogether  wanting),  a 

*  This  !■  what  MeUille  n\U  a  quiet  Jriendthip.  '*  Tlie  Earl  of  Foth- 
well,'*  he  tays,  "picked  up  a  quiet  friendship  with  the  Earl  Morton.** 


voyage  by  sea  was  preferable  under  all  circum- 
stances. The  queen  was  going  to  visit  the  Eail  of 
Marr,  a  most  honourable  and  devout  man  according 
to  the  showing  even  of  his  enemies,  and  that  noble- 
man, together  with  Murray  and  most  of  her  officers 
of  state,  besides  Bothwell,  accompanied  her.  Dam- 
ley,  it  is  true,  chose  to  go  by  land,  but  Damley, 
besides  being  in  different  case  from  his  convales- 
cent wife,  was  at  open  enmity  with  the  Earl  of 
Murray,  and  was,  besides,  wayward  and  capricious, 
like  a  spoilt  boy,  on  all  occasions.  On  the  29th  of 
July  the  queen  returned  to  Edinburgh  to  meet  the 
French  ambassador,  who  had  arrived  to  congra- 
tulate her  upon  her  safe  delivery ;  and,  on  the  Ist 
of  August,  she  ascended  the  Forth  again  to  Alloa, 
when  her  husband  joined  her  and  remained  two 
nights  with  her.  During  this  time  Secretary  Mait- 
land,  who  had  absconded  after  Rizzio's  assassina- 
tion, in  the  arranging  of  which  he  had  played  a 
foremost  part,  was  pardoned  in  spite  of  Bothwell. 
On  the  4th  of  August  Mary  again  descended  the 
Forth,  and  took  up  her  abode  at  Holyrood,  to  all 
appearance  much  improved  in  health  by  her  stay 
at  Alloa  and  her  short  sea  voyages.  For  two  davs 
after  her  return  she  and  her  husband  agreed  well 
together,  and  when  dissensions  broke  out  the  name 
of  Bothwell  was  not  mentioned ;  but  it  was  said 
that  Damley  was  offended  with  the  queen  for 
keeping  so  much  company  with  Murray,  her  half- 
brother,  and  then  her  prime  minister;  and  it  was 
at  this  moment  that  Darnley  is  accused  of 
threatening  to  make  away  with  Murray.  In 
spite,  however,  of  these  broils,  Mary  and  her 
husband,  attended  by  Huntley,  Murray,  and 
other  nobles,  hunted  together  in  Peebleshire  for 
three  or  four  days,  and  returned  in  company  to 
Edinburgh  on  the  20th  of  August.  On  the  22nd 
of  'the  same  month  Mary  and  Damley  went  to 
Stirling,  carrying  with  them  Prince  James.  Leav- 
ing their  infant  in  Stirling  Castle,  they  went  to- 
gether to  hunt  for  a  few  days  in  Glenartney,  in 
Perthshire.  On  the  Slst  of  August  they  returned 
to  Stirling,  where  they  remained  together,  with 
their  child,  nearly  a  fortnight  On  the  12th  of 
September  Mary  went  to  Edinburgh  to  attend  pub- 
lic business,  and  Damley  refused  to  accompany 
her.  On  the  21st  of  the  same  month  the  queen 
returned  to  her  husband.  Two  days  after  she 
repaired  alone  to  Edinburgh,  having  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  make  her  wayward  husband  go  with 
her.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Darnley  spoke  of 
going  abroad : — his  own  father,  the  Ewl  of  Lennox, 
informed  the  queen  of  this  strange  design.  Mary 
instantly  laid  Lennox's  letter  before  her  privy 
council,  and,  on  that  same  night,  at  10  o'clock, 
Damley  arrived  at  Edinburgh ;  but  he  would  not 
enter  Holyrood  House  unless  three  of  the  chief 
nobles  who  were  there  should  be  dismissed.  These 
were,  according  to  one  account,  the  Earls  of  Mur- 
ray, Argyle,  and  Rothes;  according  to  another 
Murray,  Rothes,  and  Secretary  Maitland.  In  no 
contemporary  account  is  there  mention  made  of 
Bothwell,  and,  in  addition  to  his  old  grounds  of 
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jealousy  and  enmity  against  Murray,  it  is  men- 
tioned that  Damley  was  at  this  moment  enraged 
because  he  could  not  obtain  such  things  as  he 
sought, — ^to  wit,  the  dismissals  of  Secretary  Mait- 
land,  the  Justice  Clerk,  and  the  clerk  of  registry. 
On  the  morrow,  when  Damley  came  to  his  senses, 
the  queen,  in  presence  of  Ihe  privy  council  and  the 
Bishop  of  Ross,  took  him  by  the  hand  and  con- 
jured him  to  say  whether  she  had  ever  given  him 
offence,  and  to  state  the  true  cause  of  his  discon- 
tent. He  declared  that  the  queen  had  never  given 
him  any  cause  of  complaint,  and  that  he  had  no 
real  intention  of  quitting  the  kingdom ;  and  yet, 
when  he  returned  from  the  council,  he  said  to  the 
queen,  ''  Adieu,  madam,  you  shall  not  see  my  face 
for  a  long  space."  He  went  to  Glasgow  to  his 
father  and  hired  a  vessel,  and  kept  it  in  readiness 
as  if  he  really  meant  to  abscond.  Hence  also  he 
M  rote  a  letter  to  the  queen,  stating  grievances  which 
he  would  not  mention  before;  and  yet  in  these 
grievances  there  is  no  mention  of  Bothwell,or  hint  of 
any  jealousy  on  his  account.  Darnley  complained, 
first,  that  the  queen  did  not  trust  him  with  so  much 
authority,  nor  was  at  such  pains  to  advance  him 
and  to  make  him  be  honoured  by  the  nation,  as 
formerly ;  secondly,  that  nobody  attended  him,  and 
the  nobility  avoided  his  company.  To  these 
avowed  grievances  Mary  replied  that  she  had  con- 
ferred so  much  honour  on  him  as  had  rendered 
herself  very  uneasy ;  and  that  he  had  abused  her 
favours  by  patronising  a  conspiracy  against  her ; 
but,  notwithstanding  this,  she  had  continued  to 
show  him  such  respect  that,  though  those  who 
entered  her  chamber  with  him  and  murdered  her 
faithful  servant  had  named  him  as  their  chief,  yet 
she  had  never  accused  him  thereof,  but  excused 
him,  as  if  she  bad  not  believed  the  fact.  (This 
passage  proves,  what  has  scarcely  ever  been 
doubted,  that  Mary  was  not  deceived  by  Damley's 
protestations  of  innocence,  and  that  his  share  in 
the  murder  of  Rizzio  was  a  crime  she  could  never 
forget  or  really  forgive,  however  much  she  may 
have  been  disposed,  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  to 
live  on  friendly  terms  with  her  husband  )  Thirdly, 
that  as  to  his  not  being  attended,  the  fault  was  his 
own,  as  she  had  always  ofifered  him  her  own  ser- 
vants, and  could  not  compel  the  nobles  to  wait 
upon  him,  since  it  was  his  own  deportment  and 
want  of  courtesy  which  drove  them  from  him.  This 
reply  was  drawn  up  by  the  privy  council ;  and  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  queen-mother  of  France, 
declaring  that  Darnley  had  no  ground  of  complaint, 
but,  on  3ie  contrary,  the  best  reason  to  look  upon 
hhnself  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  princes  of 
Christendom,  if  he  had  only  known  his  own  hap- 
piness and  made  a  proper  use  of  his  good  fortune, 
was  signed  by  Huntley,  Argyle,  Murray,  Athole, 
Caithness,  Rothes,  Secretary  Maitland,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  the  Bishops  of  Galloway, 
Ross,  Orkney,  and  Dunkeld.  And  Le  Croc,  the 
French  amlnusador,  wrote  at  this  very  moment ; — 
^Mt  is  in  vain  to  imagine  that  Darnley  shall  be  able 
to  raise  any  disturbance,  for  there  is  not  one  person 
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in  this  kingdom  that  regards  him  any  further  than 
is  agreeable  to  the  queen ;  and  I  never  saw  her 
majesty  so  much  beloved,  esteemed,  and  honoured, 
or  so  great  harmony  amongst  all  her  subjects,  as  at 
present,  by  her  own  conduct."*  During  part  of 
these  transactions  Bothwell  was  not  at  court,  and 
Damley ^s  petulance  was  not  directed  against  /um, 
but  against  Murray  and  Maitland,  two  men  who 
were  seldom  insulted  with  impunity,  or  disappointed 
in  carrying  any  scheme  they  proposed, — men  of 
consummate  craft,  who  could  always  turn  the  fiercer 
villanies  of  otliers  to  their  own  purpose.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  6th  of  October,  Both  well,  in  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  warden  of  the  marches,  left 
Edinburgh  for  the  Borders,  which  were,  as  usual, 
in  a  disturbed  state.  On  the  8th  of  the  same 
month  Mary,  according  to  a  purpose  declared 
many  weeks  before,  went  to  Jedburgh  to  hold 
Justice  Ayres,  or  to  superintend  the  proceedings  of 
the  circuit  courts,  a  common  practice,  at  the  re- 
gular seasons,  with  Scottish  sovereigns.  On  the 
same  day  that  Mary  set  out  for  the  Borders,  Both- 
well  was  wounded  at  Hermitage  Castle  by  an  out- 
law of  those  parts  named  Eliott  of  Park,  whom  he 
had  attempted  to  make  prisoner  with  his  own 
hand.  The  news  of  this  affray  reached  Mary  at 
Jedburgh,  where  she  was  attended  by  most  of  her 
officers  of  state.  It  has  been  stated  by  an  elegant, 
but  not  very  correct,  historian,  that  she  instantly 
flew  on  the  wings  of  love  to  Bothwell  ;t  but  it 
is  proved  by  the  most  authentic  documents  that 
she  did  not  quit  ^her  duties  and  engagements  at 
Jedburgh  until  eight  days  had  elapsed.  This 
materially  changes  the  aspect  of  the  story.  ^'  A 
journey  undertaken,"  says  Walter  Scott,  *•  after 
such  an  interval,  has  not  the  appearance  of  being 
performed  at  the  impulse  of  passion,  but  seems 
rather  to  have  flowed  from  some  political  motive  ; 
and  the  queen's  readiness  to  take  arms  in  person, 
both  previously  to  the  battle  of  Corrichie  and  at 
the  Round-about  Raid,  may  account  for  her 
dauntlessly  approaching  a  disturbed  district  in  her 
dominions  without  supposing  her  to  be  acting 
upon  the  impulse  of  a  guilty  passion,  or  even  an 
inordinate  favour  for  her  wounded  officer. "J  On 
the  16th  of  October  Mary  rode  on  horseback  from 
Jedburgh  to  Hermitage  Castle,  to  visit  the  wounded 
Bothwell.  The  distance  between  the  two  places 
was  about  twenty  English  miles;  but  she  rode 
back  to  Jedburgh  on  the  same  day,  not  stopping  to 
sleep  at  Hermitage,  which  was  her  castle  and  not 
Bothwell's.  Historians  in  general  are  not  good  horse- 
men :  they  have  considered  this  journey  as  some- 
thing much  more  remarkable  than  it  really  was  in 
a  spirited,  active  woman  of  four-aud-twenty,  who 
was  a  most  excellent  horsewoman,  and  they  have 
fancied  that  no  motive  short  of  an  amorous  one 
could  possibly  make  the  queen  ride  forty  statute 
miles  in  one  day !  But  Mary  was  likely  to  ride 
forty  miles  in  a  long  autumn  day  for  mere  pastime, 
and  in  the  present  case  there  was  a  sufficiently 

•  Keifcb.— Chalmert.  f  Robrrtaon,  Hist  Scot. 
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strong  motive  in  her  desiie  to  investigate  the  cause 
of  an  outiage  committed  on  one  who,  by  right  of 
office,  represented  her  royal  authority,  and  who,  in 
her  eyes,  even  without  love,  may  have  appeared  as 
an  active  and  deserving  lieutenant  But,  again,  if 
the  journey  had  been  so  terrible  and  Mary  so  lost 
to  shame  as  they  represented,  she  would  scarcely 
have  been  at  the  trouble  of  riding  back  to  Jedburgh 
before  night  set  in.  In  the  enfeebled  state  of  her 
health  the  long  ride  did,  however,  prove  some- 
what serious,  for,  on  the  following  day,  the  17th  of 
October,  the  queen  was  seized  with  a  dangerous 
fever,  which,  in  conjunction  with  uneasiness  of 
mind,  caused  partly  by  her  husband,  and  her  appre- 
hension of  some  fresh  conspiracy,  or  of  some  murder 
like  that  of  Rizzio,  brought  her  almost  to  the  point 
of  death,  and  kept  her  during  ten  whole  days  in  a 
very  doubtful  state.  Intelligence  of  the  queen's 
illness  was  sent  immediately  to  Damley,  who  was 
then  no  farther  off  than  Glasgow,  and  who  showed 
great  indifference  on  the  receipt  of  it.  The  French 
ambassador  and  the  Bishop  of  Ross  both  wrote  to 
Paris,  relating  the  dangerous  state  of  the  queen, 
and  complaiuing  of  her  husband's  neglect.  Dam- 
ley  at  last  took  the  road  to  Jedburgh,  but  he 
did  not  arrive  there  till  the  28th  of  October. 
The  queen,  now  convalescent,  received  him  but 
coolly,  and  the  very  next  day  he  left  her  again. 
It  should  appear,  howpver,  that  Damley  stood 
in  dread  of  Murray  and  Maitland,  who  were 
almost  constantly  with  his  wife,  and  who  had  taken 
measures  during  her  illness  to  exclude  him  and  his 
father  from  all  share  in  the  government  in  case  the 
disease  should  prove  mortal.*  It  was  not  without 
reason  that  Damley  had  opposed  the  recal  of  Mait- 
land :  rash  and  thoughtless  as  he  was,  he  knew 
that  the  secretary  was  a  man  of  unsearchable  in- 
trigue, was  lei^ed  with  his  own  enemies  both  in 
Scotland  and  in  England,  and  was  in  constant  cor- 
respondence with  the  English  court,  which  still 
affected  to  treat  Damley,  not  as  King  of  Scotland, 
but  as  a  rebellious  subject  of  England.  On  the 
9th  of  November  Mary,  having  finished  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Ayres,  left  Jedburgh  for  Kelso,  where 
she  held  a  council  on  the  following  day.  ^  She 
then  retumed  by  the  Merse,  and  being  desirous  to 
see  Berwick  afar  oSj  she  ascended  Halidon  Hill, 
being  well  escorted  by  troops  of  Borderers  on  horse- 
back. The  English  garrison  of  Berwick  honoured 
her  with  many  shots  of  artillery ;  and  Sir  John 
Forster,  one  of  the  wardens  of  the  English  Border, 
came,  with  other  officers,  out  of  Berwick,  and  con- 
ferred with  her  majesty  as  to  the  keeping  of  good 
order  in  those  wild  districts.  While  Sir  John  was 
talking  with  the  queen,  his  courser  reared,  and,  in 
coming  down,  stmck  with  his  fore  feet  her  ma- 
jesty's leg  and  hurt  her  much.  Incontinent,  the 
warden  leaped  off  his  horse  and  sate  down  upon  his 

•  Melville  say*,  *•  that,  daring  the  itay  of  the  conrl  at  JedburRh, 
there  was  another  dark  plot  on  foot,  and  that  the  Karl*  of  Uothwell 
and  Huntley  entorprised  the  slaughter  of  the  Earl  of  Marrav.  but  the 
Lord  Hume  came  there  with  forci'a  and  prevented  that  enterprise." 
Keith,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  it  rather  probable  that  there  was  a 
purpose  eatortalaed  to  murder  Boihwell  I 


knees,  craving  pardon  at  her  grace,  for  then  all 
England  bore  her  majesty  great  reverence.  Her 
majesty  made  him  to  rise,  and  said  that  she  was 
not  hurt ;  yet  it  compelled  her  majesty  to  tarry  two 
days  at  the  castle  of  Hume,  until  she  was  well 
again."*  Melville,  who  was  of  the  party,  adds, 
"The  king  followed  her  about  where  she  rode,  getting 
on  good  countenance,  and  therefore  he  passed  to 
Glasgow,  where  he  fell  sick  for  displeasure,  as  was 
alleged,  not  without  some  bruit  of  an  ill  drink  by 
some  of  his  servants."!  But,  according  to  all  other 
accounts,  Damley  had  gone  straight  to  Glasgow 
after  his  short  visit  to  the  queen  at  Jedburgh.  On 
the  19th  of  November  Mary  proceeded  to  Tan- 
tollon  Castle,  and  thence,  on  the  following  day,  to 
Craigmillar.  Here,  according  to  Le  Croc,  the 
French  ambassador,  she  was  sick  and  melancholy, 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  physician.  About  a  week 
after  her  arrival  at  Craigmillar,  Damley,  whose  con- 
duct can  be  reduced  to  no  rational  mle,  came  to 
visit  her,  and  remained  a  week !  The  queen  was 
attended  by  nearly  her  whole  court.  Murray  was 
there,  and  so  also  were  Argyle,  Huntley,  Bothwell, 
and  Maitland,  the  last  having  just  dispatched 
letters  to  Morton,  who  was  as  yet  an  exile  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  beginning  of  December  Maitland 
and  Murray,  after  conferring  with  Argyle,  Hunt- 
ley, and  Bothwell,  resolved  that  the  queen  should 
be  divorced  from  her  unsuitable  husband.  It 
appears  that  all  these  lords  were  perfectly  agreed 
as  to  this  plan,  but  that  Murray  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, leaving  the  principal  management  of  the 
affi&ir  to  the  adroit  and  eloquent  Maitland,  who 
bore  a  personal  and  bitter  hatred  to  Damley.  But 
when  the  plan  was  laid  before  the  queen,  she  re- 
jected it  without  hesitation,  saying  that  such  a 
measure  could  not  be  adopted  without  throwing 
discredit  on  her  own  character  and  doubts  on  the 
legitimacy  of  her  child  ;  nor  could  the  eloquence  of 
Maitland  and  the  earnestness  of  Bothwell  over- 
come this  repugnance, — a  striking  proof  that,  up 
to  this  time  at  least,  she  was  chary  of  her  reputa- 
tion, and  anxious  to  preserve  it  even  at  the  cost  of 
great  suffering;  for,  notwithstanding  the  pains  she 
took  to  preserve  appearances,  we  cannot  but  believe 
that,  since  that  fatal  night  in  Holyrood,  the  sight  of 
Damley  was  more  odious  and  painful  to  her  than 
the  stabs  of  daggers.  Bothwell,  whose  arguments 
were  of  a  direct  kind,  said  that,  as  for  any  injurj'  to 
the  infant  prince,  it  was  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of. 
"My  father  and  mother,"  said  he,  *•  were  divorced, 
yet  my  father's  titles,  and  offices,  and  estates, 
descended  lawftilly  to  me."  The  queen  was  as  firm 
as  ever,  and  she  desired  them  not  to  meddle  any 
more  with  such  a  subject,  leaving  it  to  God  of  his 
goodness  to  put  remedy  thereto.  "  Madam,"  said 
Lethington,  **  let  us  go  to  the  matter  among  us, 
and  your  grace  shall  see  nothing  but  good,  and 
approved  by  parliament." 

A  few  days  after  this  debate,  the  queen  was  at 
Stirling  for  the  baptism  of  her  child.    TherCi  m 
we  have  related,  she  pardoned  the   dark-soulcd 
•  MelTUle,  t  Id, 
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Morton  and  bis  confederateB ;  and  then  it  was 
that  Bothwell,  Maitland,  and  Morton,  fresh 
from  England,  met  at  Whittingham,  where  it  is 
suppoaed,  and,  in  faet,  aknost  proved,  that  they 
concerted  the  nHurder  of  Damley,  who,  after  the 
ceremonies  at  Stirling,  in  which  he  did  not  par- 
take, had  again  retired,  as  we  have  se^,  to  Glas- 
gow. This  doomed  man  could  know  nothing  of 
the  secret  meeting  between  Bothwell,  Maitland, 
and  Morton ;  but  he  well  knew  that  the  returned 
exiles  were  athirst  for  vengeance  against  him.  He 
reached  Glasgow  ;  but  a  frightful  disease — the 
small-pox — was  there  before  him,  and  he  caught 
the  infection  immediately.  When  informed  of  his 
malady,  the  queen  sent  him  her  own  physician  * 
When  her  own  life  was  in  danger  at  Jedburgh 
Damley  had  shown  no  solicitude.  She  did  not  go 
to  Glasgow  herself,  but  the  historians  who  censure 
her  on  this  account  seem  to  forget  that  she  had  an 
io/ant  to  attend  to,  and  that  the  disease  was  in  the 
highest  degree  contagious.  The  queen  set  out  from 
Stirling  with  the  young  prince  for  Edinburgh, 
where  she  arrived  on  the  I4th  of  January,  1567. 
The  capital  rung  with  different  rumours,  some  of 
which  reached  her  ears,  and  gave  her  great  uneasi- 
ness. It  was  said,  for  example,  that  Damley  in- 
tended to  crown  his  infant  son,  and  to  take  the 
government  on  himself.  But  by  another  report, 
which  seems  to  have  been  equally  prevalent,  Darn- 
ley  was  to  be  put  in  ward,  as  he  could  not  bear 
some  of  the  nobles  who  attended  the  court,  so  that 
be  or  they  must  leave  it.  When  the  privy  council 
ioquiied  into  these  rumours,  they  reported  that 
they  had  traced  them  to  a  set  of  obscure  men,  but 
particularly  to  one  Walker,  a  very  meddling  fellow, 
and  town-clerk  of  Glasgow,  the  place  where  Dam- 
ley chiefly  lived.  0£er  reports,  however,  had 
spread  on  the  continent,  and  Mary's  ambassador  at 
Paris  informed  her  that  the  Spanish  ambassador 
had  desired  him  to  warn  her  of  some  secret  plot 
which  was  ready  to  be  made  at  Edinburgh,  and 
conjured  her  to  double  her  guards.  Yet,  after 
writing  to  her  ambassador  in  France,  that  she 
knew,  from  good  authority,  that  the  king,  his 
father,  and  adherents,  were  talking  and  thinking 
of  doing  her  some  injury,  only  that  their  power 
was  not  equal  to  their  will,  Marj  consented  to  a 
fresh  reconciliation,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
hnmght  about  by  her  physician,  who  had  attended 
Dandey,  and  seen  him  out  of  danger;  and  then 
set  out  for  Glasgow,  where  she  arrived  on  the 
'ioth  of  January.  Her  interview  with  her  husband 
is  described  as  having  been  friendly,  if  not  affec- 
tionate, and,  as  he  was  convalescent,  he  agreed  to 
accompany  her  back  to  Edinburgh  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days.    On  the  29th  of  January  they  left 

*  Bodmaas,  Koox,  and  othar  wrfton  of  thmt  side,  uaen  that 
Damley  was  poiMNied  by  hi«  wife's  ordan,  and  tliat  she  would  not 
Mffrt  a  physician  to  oome  to  him.  This  assertion  is  completely 
orerNTt,  sad  that,  too,  by  the  testimony  of  one  who  was  always 
iacliiwd  to  take  the  very  worst  view  of  Mary's  oonduet.  The  Earl 
of  Bedford,  who  was  almost  on  the  spot,  wrote  to  Cecil  on  the  9th 
of  JaaaarT^"  The  king  is  now  at  Glasgow  with  Us  fhther,  and 
UMte  iieth  foil  of  the  small  pokes,  to  whom  the  queen  hath  sent 
>>er  pbyiieian.**— Or%,  LttUr  ta  StaU  Faper  OMet,  quoted  by  Keith 
tadChalncrs.  -r-     jr    »n 


Glasgow  together,  Mary  travelling,  as  usual,  on 
horseback ;  Damley,  on  account  of  his  weakness, 
being  carried  in  a  kind  of  litter.  They  rested  for 
nearly  two  days  at  Linlithgow — the  pleasantest 
palace  in  all  Scotland — ^and  they  reached  the 
capital  on  the  last  day  of  January.  The  king's 
illness  was  plausibly  assigned  as  an  imperative 
reason  for  lodging  him  out  of  the  close  and  crowded 
palace  of  Holyrood,  where  his  wife  and  his  child 
resided.  A  lonely  house  called  the  Kirk-a-Field, 
situated  near  where  the  College  of  Edinburgh 
now  stands,  but  which  was  then  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  town,  had  been  chosen  for  him  by  the  queen's 
physician,  who  is  said  to  have  preferred  it  on  ac- 
count of  its  open  airy  situation,  and  to  have  fitted 
it  up  as  an  hospital  for  the  king's  reception.  This 
house  belonged  to  one  Robert  Balfour,  the  provost 
of  the  collegiate  church  St.  Mary.*  Here  the 
queen  visited  him  daily,  and  sometimes  slept  in 
a  chamber  under  that  of  the  king.  ^  But  many," 
says  Melville,  ^*  suspected  that  the  Earl  of  Both- 
well  had  some  enterprise  against  him  (Dam« 
ley).  Few  durst  advertise  him,  because  he  told 
all  again  to  some  of  his  own  servants,  who 
were  not  all  honest.  Yet  my  Lord  Robert  Earl 
of  Orkney  told  him,  that  if  he  took  not  him- 
self hastily  out  of  that  part,  it  would  cost  him 
his  life;  which  he  (Darnley)  told  again  to  the 
queeu,  and  then  my  Lord  Robert  denied  that 
ever  he  spake  it  This  advertisement  moved  the 
Earl  Bothwell  to  haste  forward  his  enterprise." 
Upon  the  fatal  day,  Murray,  who,  be  it  observed, 
invariably  managed  to  be  out  of  the  way  when 
anything  doubtful  and  dangerous  was  to  be  done, 
absented  himself  from  the  court  under  pretence 
that  his  wife  had  fallen  sick  in  the  country.  This 
opportune  absence  is  certain,  and  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve more  questionable  authority — the  zealous 
advocates  of  the  queen — Murray,  upon  his  jour- 
ney, speaking  of  Damley's  behaviour,  told  a  per^ 
son  in  whom  he  reposed  his  chief  confidence,  that 
the  king  would  not  live  to  see  another  day ;  and 
that,  afterwards,  the  Lord  Henries  publicly  re- 
proached him  with  this  at  his  own  tablet  This 
same  evening  the  queen,  with  several  of  the  nobles, 
spent  with  her  husband,  whom  she  only  left  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  in  order  to  be  present  at  an 
entertainment  in  Holyrood  House,  which  was 
given  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Sebastian 
Auvergnac,  one  of  her  servants.  About  three 
hours  after  her  departure,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  10th  of  February,  the  ancient 
palace  and  the  city  were  shaken  by  a  violent  ex- 
plosion ;  and  when  people  went  forth  to  see,  they 
found  the  house  of  Kirk-a-Field  utterly  destroyed, 
and  the  bodies  of  Damley  and  his  valet  lying  in 
the  garden  without  any  marks  of  violence  on  ^eir 
persons.    The  body  of  Damley  was  carried  to  a 

•  Whiiaker  oontends  that  the  house  of  Kirk-a-Field.  or  Kirk-of- 
Field,  must  have  been  the  rcaidenoe  not  of  the  provost  alane*  but  of  his 
ten  prebendaries  also.— <Queen  Mary  Vindicated,  iu.  S94.  Ac.  Note.) 
—See  the  same  Note  fiir  a  curious  discussion  as  to  the  exact  spot 
where  the  house  stood. 

t  Bishop  Lesley's  Defence  of  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
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house  close  at  hand,  was  laid  within  a  chamber,  and 
kept  by  one  Sandy  (or  Aleiuinder)  Drurem ;  but, 
adds  Melville,  "  I  could  not  get  the  sight  of  him." 
When  Melville  went  to  the  palace  he  found  her 
majesty  kept  her  chamber.  He  says,  "  I  came  to 
the  chamber-door  the  next  morning  after  the  mur- 
der. The  Earl  Bothwell  said  that  her  majesty 
was  sorrowful  and  quiet ;  for  he  came  forth,  and 
told  me  he  saw  the  strangest  accident  that  ever 
chanced — to  wit,  the  thunder  came  out  of  the  luft 
(sky)  and  had  burnt  the  king's  house,  and  himself 
found  lying  dead  a  little  distance  from  the  house 
under  a  tree,  and  willed  me  to  go  up  and  see  him, 
how  that  there  was  not  a  hurt  nor  a  mark  in  all 
his  body."* 

Never  was  an  atrocious  murder  more  clumsily 
executed.  The  elements  had  been  quiet  that  night, 
and  even  an  ignorant  eye  could  detect  the  effects 
of  a  mine  of  gunpowder.  Suspicion  immediately 
fell  upon  Bothwell,  but  not  so  immediately  either 
upon  the  queen  or  upon  Morton  and  Maitland, 
and  the  others  who  were  afterwards  proved  to  have 
been  accessaries  and  in  part  active  participants  in 
the  deed  with  Bothwell.  Some  light  will  be 
thrown  on  the  horrid  mystery  by  our  narration  of 
succeeding  events,  and  the  reader  will  weigh  the 
preceding  facts,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to 
state  clearly  and  witliout  bias.  In  truth,  our  own 
mind  is  not  made  up  as  to  the  long  and  hotly  de- 
bated question  of  the  queen's  innocence  or  guilt  in 
regard  to  her  husband's  murder ;  and  we  should 
hesitate  ere  we  spoke  in  a  more  decided  tone  than 
that  adopted  by  the  acute  historian  who  has 
weighed  the  evidence  like  a  lawyer.  "  Indeed,*' 
says  Scott,  "  no  inquiry  or  research  has  ever  been 
able  to  bring  us  either  to  that  clear  opinion  upon 
the  guilt  of  Mary  which  is  expressed  by  many 
authors,  or  guide  us  to  that  triumphant  conclusion 
in  favour  of  her  innocence  of  all  accession,  direct 
or  tacit,  to  the  death  of  her  husband,  which  others 
have  maintained  with  the  same  obstinacy.  Arguing 
from  probabilities,  where  there  are  but  few  ascer- 
tained facts  to  guide  us,  we  have  been  led  to 
adopt  the  opinion  expressed  by  Scottish  juries,  in 
a  verdict  of  "  not  proven,"  when  they  are  disposed 
to  say  that  there  is  an  insufficiency  of  proof  to 
ascertain  the  guilt  of  an  accused  person,  while 
there  yet  exist  such  shades  of  suspicion  as  do  not 
warrant  his  discharge  without  some  formal  ex- 
pression of  the  doubts  which  the  inquest  entertain 
of  liis  guilt  or  innocence."t     Notwithstanding  the 

*  In  this  story  of  horror  nearly  every  point  is  still  a  mystery. 
It  lias  never  been  ascertained  how  Damfey  was  killed.  Accordini; 
to  one  account,  he  was  blown  up  in  the  house  ;  but  this  seems  to  be 
disproved  by  the  fact  (witnessed  by  hundreds)  that  the  body  bore 
BO  marks  of  violence  or  outward  hurt.  According  to  another  account, 
he  was  strangled  in  his  bed,  and  the  hou«e  was  then  blown  up  to 
conceal  the  deed;  but  if  so^  why  waa  the  body  removed  to  some  dis- 
tance, and  placed  under  a  tree  in  a  perfectly  sound  state  ?  Aod  then 
the  previous  strangling  would  be  a  useless  process  with  a  sick  man 
in  his  bed,  and  a  train  of  Run]iowder  under  him.  Bothwell,  it  np- 
pears,  wished  people  to  believe  that  the  house  had  been  struck  by 
lightning ;  but,  unless  he  was  absolutely  erased,  he  could  never 
fancy  that  people  would  believe  that  the  lightning  had  first  carried 
Damley  out  of  a  window,  and  depoaitetl  him,  witliout  a  bone  broken, 
under  the  tree,  and  had  then  reduced  the  hotue  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  in 
which  everything  wai  buried  escept  Darnley  and  hb  atteniUmt ! 
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popular  accusation  of  Bothwell,  as  being  the  chief 
murderer.  Secretary  Maitland,  Morton,  Huntley, 
Argyle,  in  fact,  all  her  ministers,  and  nearly  every 
person  that  approached  her,  not  excepting  even 
her  brother  Murray,  continued  their  close  friend- 
ship with  that  desperate  man,  and  joined  togetlier 
in  maintaining  his  innocence.  But  several  of  them 
could  not  admit  his  guilt  without  proclaiming  their 
own.  There  is,  at  least,  a  doubt  in  favour  of  the 
queen — perhaps  even  in  favour  of  Murray — but 
there  is  none  as  to  the  rest  having  taken  part  more 
or  less  actively  in  the  murder.  These  very  men, 
however,  acting  as  the  queen's  ministers,  issued  a 
proclamation  on  the  12th  of  February,  offering  a 
reward  of  two  thousand  pounds  for  the  discovery 
of  the  murderers.  On  the  16th  of  the  same 
month  placards  were  set  up  in  the  public  places 
of  Edinburgh,  designating  the  Earl  of  Bothwell 
and  three  of  his  servants  as  the  murderers. 
At  this  moment  Mary  was  plunged  in  grief  and  dis- 
may ;  and  the  same  ministers — the  allies  of  Both- 
well— offered  a  fresh  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the 
author  of  the  placards.  No  person,  either  of  high 
or  low  degree,  had  courage  to  come  forward  in  the 
face  of  the  government  But,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
fierce  voices  were  heard  intlie  streets  of  Edinburgh, 
charging  Bothwell  as  a  principal,  and  the  queen 
as  an  accomplice.  Other  persons,  however,  were 
named  in  the  like  manner ;  and  no  one  pressed 
any  specific  charge,  till  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month  of  March,  sent  from  Glas- 
gow, where  he  was  collecting  his  friends,  to  request 
the  queen  that  such  persons  as  were  named  in  tlie 
placards  should  be  arrested.  He  was  answered, 
that  if  he,  or  any,  would  stand  to  the  accusation  of 
any  of  the  persons  so  named,  it  should  be  done; 
but  not  by  virtue  of  the  placards  or  at  his  request 
This  information  we  derive  from  Henry  Killigrew, 
whom  Elizabeth  had  sent  down  ostensibly  to  con- 
dole with  Mary,  and  who,  on  the  very  day  of  his 
writing  (the  8th  of  March),  had  dined  with  Murray, 
Huntley  (then  chancellor),  the  Earl  of  Arg)'le, 
Lord  Bothwell,  and  Secretary  Maitland, — ^the  whole 
party  being  still  bosom  friends.  It  was  after  this 
dinner  that  Killigrew  had  his  first  audience  of 
Mary.  "  I  found,"  says  he,  "  the  queen's  majesty 
in  a  dark  chamber,  so  as  I  could  not  see  her  face; 
but,  by  her  words,  she  seemed  very  doleful ;  and 
did  accept  my  sovereign's  letters  and  message  in 
very  thankful  manner."*  On  the  17 th  of  March 
the  Earl  of  Lennox  made  a  more  formal  accusation 
of  Bothwell  and  others-t  On  the  21st  Bothwell 
was  allowed  by  Mary  and  her  ministers  to  get  into 
his  own  hands  the  strong  castle  of  Edinburgh.  On 
the  28th  of  the  same  month  an  order  was  issued 
by  the  privy  council  for  BothweU's  trial  to  take 
place  on  the  12th  of  April.  Lennox,  who  is  more 
than  suspected  of  having  had  a  principal  share  in 

•  Letter  from  Killigrew  to  Cecil,  as  giTen  by  Chalmers.  The 
orifflnal  is  in  the  State  Paper  Offlce. 

t  He  charged  BothweU,  with  his  three  partisans  or  dependeat!!. 
Balfour.  Chalmers,  and  Spence,  and  three  serrants  of  the  qaeeo. 
Sebastian.  Bordeaux,  and  Jcwcpb  Rizsio.  tlie  brother  of  IMvid.  vbom 
Mary  had  promoted  after  the  Holyrood  aMassinatiou. 
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the  murder  of  Rizzio  and  in  other  dishonourable 
plotp,  complained  of  violence  and  injustice ;  and 
he  wrote  not  only  to  Mary,  but  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
to  obtain  a  postponement  of  the  trial,  stating,  ^ith 
some  reason,  that  the  time  was  too  short  to  allow 
him  to  collect  his  witnesses,  and  that  he  could  not 
fi&fely  present  himself  where  the  murderers  of  his 
con  were  not  only  at  large  but  in  possession  of 
power  and  favour.*  But  it  was  determined,  in 
spite  of  this  remonstrance,  that  the  Court  of  Justi- 
ci&ry  should  proceed  to  trial  on  the  day  fixed. 
Lennox  then  advanced  from  Glasgow  to  Stirling, 
on  his  way  to  Edinburgh ;  but  here  his  fears  over- 
came him, — he  wrote  his  excuses, — and  then  fled 
vith  all  haste  into  England,  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  Elizabeth.  On  the  9th  of  April,  be- 
fore the  trial  came  on,  Murray,  having  with  great 
difficulty  obtained  the  queen's  permission,  set  out 
from  Edinburgh  for  France.  He  took  his  journey 
through  England,  where  he  also  was  well  received ; 
and  he  took  care  not  to  return  until  the  course  of 
events  left  all  but  the  throne  open  to  his  ambition  : 
and  yet  his  absence  could  hardly  exonerate  him  from 
suspicion  of  treacherous  dealing ;  for  the  cunm'ng 
Maitland  was  his  sworn  ally  and  coadjutor ;  and  he, 
and  others  equally  devoted  to  the  earl,  remained 
qnietly  at  their  posts  till  the  vessel  of  the  state  was 
fairly  driven  upon  the  rocks.  On  the  appointed 
day,  when  the  Justiciary  Court  opened,  Bothwell 
appeared  at  the  bar,  supported  on  the  one  hand 
%  Maitlandy  on  the  other  by  Morton,  No  evi- 
dence was  produced, — no  prosecutor  appeared, — 
and  Bothwell  was  necessarily  acquitted  ;  though, 
hy  this  time,  there  was  scarcely  a  man  in  the 
Icingdom  but  felt  assured  of  his  guilt.  On  the 
14th  of  April,  two  days  after  this  acquittal,  a  parlia- 
ment assembled  in  a  regular  manner  at  Edinburgh. 
It  WIS  opened  by  the  queen's  commissioners  ;  but 
on  the  16th  her  majesty  appeared  iu  person.  Both- 
well  carrying  the  sceptre  before  her.  The  parlia- 
ment confirmed  to  the  murderer  all  the  estates  and 
honours  he  had  recently  received,  and  at  the  same 
time  all  their  estates  and  honours  to  the  nobles  who 
kad  acted  with  him  or  were  willing  to  aid  him  in 
his  ambitious  designs.  Old  forfeitures  were  re- 
veraed,  new  grants  were  made,  every  man  looking 
^ly  for  a  share  in  the  queen's  liberality.  An 
^luaionwas  boldly  made  to  the  late  charges  against 
Bothwell,  and  accusations  by  placards  or  bills 
«ock  up  secretly  in  the  streets  were  prohibited. 
No^Jcottish  parliament  at  this  time  could  overlook 
the  great  question  of  religion.  The  present  drew 
t|P  a  bill  for  the  renouncing  of  all  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  for  confirming  and 
'"ifying  the  Protestant  doctrines  and  church  go- 
vernment; and  the  queen  readily  gave  the  royal 
»«cnt  to  this  bill,  which  bestowed  a  constitutional 


dwi^'  **  remootlraled  with  Mary,  but  the  Enitlith 
?»r!i."II!?  "-^^^y**^*  *"*  •*••  ^•^  moTniiiK  of  the  nock  trliU. 
Ol.1  .  ,  of  March  to  Ihe  12th  of  Anil  are  only  fifteen  days,  m 
««*.«»  •foreedjoamey  from  Ediuburgh  to  I^don  (.ml  Lennox 
»lk*i"!*  ^}»»P^)  occupied  six  days,  and  the  tame  time  must  be 
»SrJil?'  ■•.?^"*"'  '"ihotit  cooniinK  time  for  contuUioff  with  her 
BWr.!?kfI  **i?'^»«f  to'  cont!i.g«nd«,  the  Knislish  queen  had  poe- 
'  **  •*•■  »tfc  to  git  her  remontvrance  to  Uulyrood  •ooner. 


sanction  upon  the  reformed  church,  and  proclaimed 
a  total  renunciation  of  the  authority  of  Rome. 
Bothwell  was  indefatigable  in  this  parliament,  evi- 
dently hoping  to  conciliate  the  preachers.  During 
the  sitting  of  the  parliament  reports  got  abroad  of 
an  intended  marriage  between  the  queen  and  Both- 
well.  "  The  bruit  began  to  rise,"  says  Melville, 
**  that  the  queen  would  marry  the  Earl  Bothwell, 
who  had,  six  months  before,  married  the  Earl  of 
Huntley's  sister,  and  would  part  with  his  own  wife. 
Whereat  every  good  subject  that  loved  the  queen's 
honour  and  the  prince's  surety  had  sore  hearts, 
and  thouglit  her  majesty  would  be  dishonoured 
and  the  prince  in  danger  to  be  cut  off  by  him  that 
had  slain  his  father ;  but  few  or  none  durst  speak 
in  the  contrary.  Yet  my  Lord  Herries,  a  worthy 
nobleman,  came  to  Edinburgh  well  accompanied, 
and  told  her  majesty  what  bruits  were  passing 
through  the  country,  of  the  Earl  Bothwell  mur- 
dering of  the  king,  and  how  that  she  was  to  marry 
him ;  requesting  her  majesty,  most  humbly  upon 
his  knees,  to  remember  upon  her  honour  and  dig- 
nity, and  upon  the  surety  of  the  prince,  which 
would  all  be  in  danger  of  tincell  (destruction)  in 
case  she  married  the  said  earl ;  with  many  other 
great  persuasions  to  eschew  such  utter  wrack 
and  inconveuients  as  that  would  bring  on.  Her 
majesty  marvelled  of  such  bruits  without  purpose, 
and  said  that  there  was  no  such  thing  in  her  mind. 
He  asked  pardon,  and  prayed  her  to  take  his 
honest  meaning  in  a  good  part,  and  took  his  leave 
immediately,  fearing  the  Earl  Bothwell  should 
get  word  thereof.  He  had  fifty  horse  with  him  for 
the  time,  and  caused  his  men  to  buy  as  many  new 
spears  in  Edinburgh,  and  rode  home.  And  I  was 
about  to  (have)  said  as  meikle  (much)  unto  her 
majesty ;  but  in  the  mean  time  there  came  a  letter 
to  me  from  one  Thomas  Bishop,  a  Scotchman  that 
had  been  long  in  England,  and  was  a  great  per- 
suader of  many  in  England  to  favour  her  majesty's  , 
title,  and  used  to  write  oft  unto  my  brother  and  me 
informations  and  advertisements.  At  this  time  he 
used  even  the  like  language  that  my  Lord  Herries 
had  spoken,  but  more  Ireely,  because  he  was  absent 
in  another  country.  He  adjured  me  to  show  the 
said  letter  unto  her  majesty,  declaring  how  it  was 
bruited  in  England  that  her  majesty  was  to  marry 
the  Earl  Bothwell,  who  was  the  murderer  of 
her  husband,  another  wife's  husband ;  a  man  full 
of  reproach  and  grangoir  (disease),  with  many 
other  reproaches  that  he  alleged  ;  which  bruits  he 
would  not  believe  by  reason  of  her  noble  wit  and 
qualities,  and  of  the  honourable  mark  that  she  shot 
at :  and,  in  case  she  married  him,  she  would  tine 
(lose)  the  favour  of  Grod,  her  own  reputation,  the 
kingdoms  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland ;  with 
many  other  dissuasions  and  examples  of  histories, 
which  would  be  over  long  to  rehearse.  I  had  been 
absent,  and  passed  to  the  court  to  show  this  letter 
unto  her  majesty,  protesting  that  she  would  take  it 
in  a  good  part.  After  that  her  majesty  had  read 
the  said  writing,  she  gave  it  to  me  again,  without 
any  more  speech,  but  called  upon  the  Secretary 
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LethingtODy  and  said  to  him  that  I  had  shown 
her  a  strange  writing,  willing  him  also  to  see 
it.  He  asked  what  it  could  be?  She  said,  a 
device  of  his  own,  tending  only  to  the  wrack  of 
the  Earl  Bothwell.  He  took  me  by  the  hand, 
and  drew  me  apart  to  see  the  said  writing ;  and, 
when  he  had  read  it,  he  asked  what  was  in  my 
mind  ? — and  said,  '  So  soon  as  the  Earl  Bothwell 
gets  word,  as  I  fear  he  shall,  he  will  not  fail  to  slay 
you.'  I  said  that  it  was  a  sair  matter  to  see  that 
good  princess  run  till  utter  wreck,  and  nobody  to 
forewarn  her.  He  said  that  I  had  done  mair 
honestly  nor  (than)  wisely.  *  I  pray  you,*  said  he, 
*  retire  you  with  diligence  before  the  Earl  Bothwell 
come  up  from  his  dinner.'  Her  majesty  told  him 
at  the  first  meeting,  with  a  condition  that  he  should 
not  do  me  any  harm ;  but  I  was  flown,  and  was 
sought,  but  could  not  be  found  till  my  lord's  fury 
was  slaked ;  for  I  was  advertised  that  there  was 
nothing  but  slaughter  in  case  I  had  been  gotten. 
Whereat  her  majesty  was  miscontent^  and  told 
him  that  he  would  cause  her  be  left  of  all  her 
servants.  Then  he  promised  me  that  he  would 
do  me  no  harm;  whereof  I  being  advertised 
passed  again  unto  her  majesty,  and  shew  (showed) 
her  that  she  made  me  never  such  a  fault  as  to 
think  that  I  had  invented  the  said  letter,  assuring 
her  that  it  came  from  the  said  Thomas  Bishop ; 
and  albeit  it  had  not  come  from  him,  I  was  minded 
of  duty  to  have  said  my  opinion  thereanent  with 
all  reverence  and  humility.  She  said  matters  were 
not  that  far  agaitward  (far  advanced);  but  she 
had  no  will  to  enter  in  the  terms." 

If  these  remarkable  details  are  honestly  and  cor- 
rectly given, — ^and  our  own  impression  is  that  they 
are  so  in  the  main, — ^Mary  was  evidently  at  this 
moment  coerced  by  the  ruffianly  audacity  of  Both- 
well,  who  was  still  in  close  alliance  with  Maitland 
and  all  her  ministers,  and  permitted  by  them  to 
menace  her  true  friends  in  her  own  palace.  Im- 
mediately after  the  rising  of  parliament  Bothwell 
invited  the  leading  members  of  that  body,  lay  and 
ecclesiastic,  to  an  entertainment  in  an  Edinburgh 
tavern,*  and  declared  to  them  his  purpose  of 
marrying  the  queen.  Hereupon  he  drew  out  a 
bond  from  his  pocket,  wherein,  after  a  full  recogni- 
tion of  his  innocence  of  the  late  king's  murder,  he, 
Bothwell,  was  warmly  recommended  as  a  suitable 
match  to  her  majesty  in  case  she  should  condescend 
to  marry  with  a  subject;  and  the  bond  further 
stated  that  the  subscribers  tliereto  pledged  them- 
selves to  advance  the  said  marriage  at  the  risk 
of  life  [and  goods.  Voluntarily,  or  through  fear, 
eight  bishops,  nine  earls,  and  seven  lords  sub- 
scribed the  .paper,  which  Bothwell  then  returned 
to  his  pocket  Maitland  and  the  ex-chancellor 
Morton  countenanced  and  supported  him;  they 
put  their  signatures  to  the  bond ;  and  with  them 
signed  Argyle,  Rothes,  and  Boyd,  who  were  all 
sworn  allies  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  and  who  had 

*  The  hooM  vu  k«pt  by  one  Ainslie.  Hence  the  fmmoiu  transae- 
tion  wot  called  "Alnsiie's  Supper/'— a  name  which  was  afterwards 
applied  to  the  house  or  tavern  itself. 


joined  in  his  rebellion  on  the  queen's  marriage 
with  Damley.    Among  the  other  names  appears 
even  that  of  Lord  Herries,  for  all  the  part  he 
had  taken,  according  to  Melville,  only  a  few 
days  before.     Four  days  after  the  signing  of  this 
bond  Bothwell  collected  about  a  thousand  hone, 
under  pretext  of  border  service,  and  lay  in  wait  for 
the  Gueen,  who  was  then  returning  from  Stirling 
Castle,  whither  she  had  been  to  yisit  her  infant 
son.    At  the  Foulbrigs,  between  Linlithgow  and 
Edinburgh,  Bothwell  rode  up  to  her,  and  took  her 
majesty  by  the  bridle.     His  men  took  the  Earl  of 
Huntley,  the  Secretary  Lethington,  and  Melville, 
and  letting  all  the  rest  go  free,  carried  them  with 
the  queen  as  captives  to  the  strong  castle  of  Dunbar. 
Huntley  (though  brother  to  BoSiwell's  wife)  and 
Maitland  were  certainly  willing  prisoners— were 
plotters  in  the  dark  business ;  but,  afbr  all  that  has 
been  said  and  written,  there  is  some  doubt  whether 
the  queen  were  not  taken  by  surprise  and  force :  and 
this  is  the  point  most  decisive  of  Mary's  character, 
far  more  so  than  the  subsequent  act  of  marriage 
with  Bothwell.    If  she  went  knowingly  and  wil- 
lingly, she  loaded  herself  with  a  crushing  weight 
of  guilt  and  folly ;  but  if  she  were  carried  away  by 
violence,  the  marriage  would  appear,  in  the  eyes 
of  most  women  of  that  time,  as  the  only  means  of 
covering  her  honour.     Melville,  who  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  with  the  queen  when  she  was  taken,  is 
not  very  clear  on  this  point;   he  says,  however, 
that  Bothwell,  after  talung  the  queen's  bridle, 
"boasted  to  marry  the  queen,  who  would  or  who 
would  not;  yea,  whether  she  would  herself  or 
not."      But  he  adds— "  Captain  Bhuketer,  (or 
Blackadder)  that  was  my  taker,  alleged  that  it 
was  with  the  queen's  own  consent."    Yet,  here, 
it    should    be    observed,    that    Blackadder,  as 
an  officer  or  servant  of  Bothwell,— as  a  person 
actively  engaged  in  the  transaction,— would  natu- 
rally make  such  an  assertion ;  for,  if  it  was  against 
the  queen's  consent,  the  act  was  nothing  less  than 
treason  in  all  concerned.     On  the  following  day 
Melville  was  let  out  of  Dunbar  Castle,  and  permitted 
to  pass  home.    But  Bothwell  kept  the  queen  five 
days  in  that  fortress,  during  which  none  of  her 
subjects  made  any  efforts  for  her  release,— a  re- 
markable fact,  susceptible  of  at  least  two  interpre- 
tations : — either  they  believed  that  she  was  there 
willingly ;  or  they  wished  to  see  her  utterly  defamed 
and  ruined  by  a  marriage  with  Bothwell.    The 
most  active  of  the  nobles  had  conspired  to  bring 
this  about :  Maitland,  who  remained  with  her  in 
the  castle,  continued  to  urge  her  to  this  step- 
Mary  afterwards  complained  that,  while  under  this 
thraldom,  not  a  sword  was  drawn  for  her  relief; 
but  after  their  marriage  a  thousand  swords  flew 
from  their  scabbards  to  drive  Bothwell  from  thfi 
country  and  herself  from  her  throne.    On  the  29th 
of  April  the  daring  man  brought  the  queen  back 
to  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  placed  her  in  seeming 
liberty ;  but  she  was  in  fact  still  in  a  snare,  entirely 
surrounded  by  crafty  and  remorseless  men*  "  After- 
wards," says  Melville,  "  the^court  came  to  Edin- 
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Inirgh,  and  there  a  number  of  noblemen  were 
drawB  together  in  a  chamber  within  the  palace, 
where  they  subscribed,  all,  that  the    marriage 
between  the  queen  and  the  Earl  Bothwell  was  very 
meet,  be  being  well  friended  in  Lothians  and  upon 
the  borders,  to  cause  good  rule  to  be  kept;  and 
then  the  queen  could  not  but  marry  him,  seeing 
he  had  ravished  her  and  lain  with  her  against  her 
will.   I  cannot  tell  how  nor  by  what  law  he  parted 
with  his  own  wife,  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Huntley." 
This  hurried  parting  with  his  wife  was  one  of  the 
moet  revolting  features  of  Bothwell's  conduct; 
and  yet,  in  this  respect,  he  was  scarcely  more  in- 
fiunoufl  than  his  high-bom  wife  herself,   or  her 
brother  the  Earl  of  Huntley,    chancellor  of  the 
kingdom  and  guardian  of  the  purity  of  the  laws ! 
He  commenc^  a  process  in  the  Consistory  Court 
of  the  Popish  Archbishop  of  St  Andrew's  for  a 
diTonx  on  the  plea  of  consanguinity ;  and  his  wife, 
in  collusion  with  him,  sued  her  husband  in  the 
Protestant  Court  of  Commissaries  of  Edinburgh  for 
a  divorce  on  a  charge  of  adultery.     She  had  been 
pvionsly  gratified  by  Bothwell  with  a  grant  for 
te  of  the  lands  and  town  of  Nether-Hailes  in  Had- 
dingtonshire;  and  Huntley,  her  brother,  continued 
in  the  closest  intimacy  with  Bothwell,  and  was 
eren  present  at  his  marriage  with  the  queen.     Both 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  proceeded  with  as  much 
ipeed  as  Bothwell  could  have  required,  and  on 
di&rent  grounds  passed  sentence  of  divorce.     A 
few  days  after  the  queen  appeared  in  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  there  declared  before  the  chancellor, 
the  judges,  and   several    of   the    nobility,   that 
though  she  had  been   carried  off  and  detained 
against  her  will  in  Dunbar,  and  greatly  injured  by 
the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  yet  considering  his  former 
incat  services,  and  all  that  might  be  hereafter  ex- 
pected from  his  bravery  and  ability,  she  was  dis- 
P<^  not  only  to  forgive  him,  but  also  to  exalt 
him  to  higher  honours.    Bothwell,  of  course,  had 
made  the  best  use  of  his  bond  signed  by  the 
Wjhops,  and  earls,  and  lords  at  '•  Ainslie's  Supper  ;** 
and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  this  document  had 
great  w^eight  with  Mary,  who,  it  should  appear, 
<hd  not  see  it  until  she  was  at  Dunbar.     And  now 
^  aaid  great  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  who 
^  signed  the  deed,  got  from  the  queen  a  written 
ttniiance  that  neither  they  nor  their  descendants 
•hould  ever  be  accused  on  that  account*    Resolv- 
inc  to  have  his  new  marriage  performed  in  a  strictly 
^''otestant  and  Presbyterian  manner,  Bothwell  com- 
"ttuded  that  the  banns  should  be  published  in  the 
^lar  parish  church  at  Edinburgh.     John  Knox 
'M  then  absent,  but  his  place  was  supplied  by  his 
^d  and  colleague  Craig,  who,  after  some  hesi- 
^tion,  published  the  banns  as  required,  and  then 
P't^tcsted  from  the  pulpit  that  he  abhorred  and 
il^tested  the  intended  marriage  as  unlawful  and 
*>ndalou8,  and  solemnly  charged  the  nobility  to 
^  their  influence  to  prevent  the  queen  trom 
^^nng  a  step  which  would  cover  her  with  infamy. 
But  the  nobles  were  far.  indeed  from  any  dispo- 
•  Kdtiw-Leatoyv-Seott. 


sition  to  make  efforts  in  this  way,  the  influence  of 
the  greater  part  of  them  being,  as  is  supposed, 
engaged  to  promote  the  match,  and  no  complaint 
on  their  part  being  made  against  it  until  it  was 
completed,  and  the  queen  irretrievably  lost.    Both- 
well  was  now  created  Duke  of  Orkney ;  and  on  the 
15th  of  May,  only  eight  days  after  the  dissolution 
of  his  former  marriage,  he  was  united  to  the  queen. 
"  The  marriage,"  says  Melville,  "was  made  in  the 
palace  of  Holyrood  House,  after  a  preaching  by 
Adam  Bodewell  (or  Bothwell),  Bishop  of  Orkney, 
in  the  great  hall  where  the  council  uses  to  sit,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  reformed  religion,  and 
not  in  the  chapel  of  the  mass,  as  was  the  king's 
marriage."     On  the  same  day,  however,  the  cere- 
mony was  also  performed  in  private  according  to 
the  Catholic  forms.     At  the  public   celebration 
there  was  a  great  attendance  of  nobles.     "  As  for 
me,"  says  Melville,  "  I  tarried  not  at  court  but  now 
and  then,  yet  I  chanced  to  be  there  at  the  marriage. 
When  I  came  that  time  to  the  court,  I  found  my 
Lord  Duke  of  Orkney  (Bothwell)  sitting  at  his 
supper.      He  said  I  had  been  a  great  stranger, 
desiring  me  to  sit  down  and  sup  with  him.     The 
Earl  of  Huntley,  the  Justice  Clerk,*  and  divers 
other  were  sitting  at  the  table  with  him.     I  said 
that   I  had   already  supped.      Then    he    called 
for  a  cup    of   wine,    and  drank  to  me,  that  I 
might  pledge    him,  like  a  Dutchman   (that  is, 
a  German).     He  bade  me  drink  it  out,  to  grow 
fatter ;  *  for,*  said  he,  *  the  zeal  of  the  common- 
weal has  eaten  you  up,  and  made  you  so  lean.' 
I  answered,  that  every  little  member  should  serve 
to  some  use ;  but  that  the  care  of  the  common- 
weal appertained  most  to  him  and  the  rest  of  the 
nobility,  who  should  be  as  fathers  to  the  same.  .  . 
Then  he  fell  in  purpose  of  (the)  gentlewomen, 
speaking  such  filthy  language  that  I  left  him,  and 
passed  up  to  the  queen,  who  was  very  glad  of  my 
coming."    A  few  days  after  this  wretched  mar- 
riage, Le  Croc,  the  French  ambassador,  represente 
Mary  as  being  in  the  extremity  of  grief  and  despair. 
"On  Thursday  the  queen  sent  for  me,  when  I 
perceived  something  strange  in  the  mutual  beha- 
viour of  her  and  her  husband.     She  attempted  to 
excuse  it,  and  said,  *  If  you  see  me  melancholy,  it 
is  because  I  do  not  choose  to  be  cheerful — because 
I  never  will  be  so,  and  wish  for  nothing  but  death.* 
Yesterday,  when  they  were  both  in  a  room  with 
the  Count  D*Aumale,  she  called  aloud  for  a  knife, 
to  kill  herself:  the  persons  in  the  ante-chamber 
heard  it.     I  believe  that,  if  God  does  not  support 
her,  she  will  fall  entirely  into  despair.     On  three 
occasions,  when  I  have  seen  her,  I  have  given  her 
advice,  and  consoled  her  as  well  as  I  was  able. 
Her  husband  will  not  be  able  to  continue  here 
long,  for  he  is  too  much  hated  in  the  kingdom,  and 
the  people  will  always  be  convinced  that  the  death 
of  the  king  was  his  work."t    Tl^is  ^o^  »ot  look 
like  a  happy  bride  who  had  willingly  and  eagerly 

*  The  Justice  Clerk  wm  the  teccmd  lew  diffnltY  in  the  kingdom. 
Huntley,  brother  to  DothweU'e  divorced  wile,  it  wiU  be  remembered* 
WM  Chancellor. 
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thrown  herself  into  the  arms  of  her  lover :  hut  here 
it  must  he  stated  that,  according  to  one  account, 
her  affections  as  a  mother  may  have  caused  her 
grief,  for  it  is  said  that  Bothwell  persecuted  her  in 
order  to  get  possession  of  the  person  of  the  young 
prince  James,  who,  however,  was  safely  lodged  in 
Stirling  Castle  with  the  Earl  of  Marr,  a  man  not 
likely  to  deliver  up  his  charge,  even  at  the  request 
of  the  mother.  Envoys  were  sent  to  England  and 
to  France  to  communicate  the  queen's  marriage, 
and  to  counteract  the  rumours  which  were  afloat. 
Elizabeth,  who  had  certainly  been  warned  before- 
hand by  Morton  and  Maitlaiid, — ^the  very  men  who 
were  most  active  in  bringing  about  the  match, — 
now  prepared  to  lend  her  assistance  to  them  in 
taking  up  arms  against  the  queen.  Morton,  as  it 
has  been  observed,  was  well  aware  that,  by  ruining 
Mary,  he  should*  gratify  his  patroness  Elizabeth, 
and  raise  his  own  party  to  the  prime  management 
of  affairs ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  short  years, 
when  Mary's  brother,  Murray,  who  was  the  first 
to  step  to  greatness  by  her  fall,  was  laid  in  a  bloody 
grave,  we  shall  see  this  same  Morton,  one  of  the 
murderers  of  Rizzio  as  of  Damley,  made  regent 
of  Scotland,  under  the  protection  of  the  English 
queen. 

As  soon  as  the  queen's  honour  was  inseparably 
connected  with  Bothwell,  Mbrton,  Maitland,  and 
the  rest  began  to  talk  against  the  marriage,  to  re- 
vive the  mournful  fate  of  Damley,  and  to  intimate 
that  Bothwell  was  guilty  of  that  murder.  At  first, 
all  this  was  said  cautiously  and  secretly ;  but  as 
soon  as  they  had  seen  the  effects  of  such  discourses, 
and  the  great  force  they  could  rely  upon,  they 
openly  declared  themselves ;  and  three  weeks  after 
the  marriage  they  flew  to  arms,  ostensibly  only  to 
punish  their  colleague  and  brother  assassin,  Both- 
well,  to  secure  the  person  of  the  young  prince,  and 
to  liberate  the  queen  from  the  control  of  her  hus- 
band. The  confederacy  of  the  lords  was,  in  fact, 
explicitly  declared  to  be  for  the  protection  of  the 
queen  and  her  son  against  the  guilty  Bothwell,  but 
they  had  already  determined  to  dethrone  Mary, 
and  crown  the  infant  James.  On  the  6th  of  June, 
before  any  declaration  was  made,  they  attempted 
to  seize  the  queen  and  Bothwell  in  Borthwick 
Castle,  about  eight  miles  south-east  of  Edinburgh ; 
but  the  earl  easily  escaped,  and  after  him  the 
queen,  disguised  in  male  attire,  rode  without  stop- 
ping, on  a  common  saddle,  to  the  castle  of  Dun- 
bar. The  confederates  omnter-marched  upon 
Edinburgh,  where  the  populace  joined  them.  It 
was  still  reported  that  the  life  of  Prince  Jnmes 
was  in  danger,  though  the  Earl  of  Marr,  who 
had  joined  the  confederacy,  had  him  in  per- 
fect safety  in  Stirling  Castle.  The  confederates 
assumed  the  power  of  government,  issuing  procla- 
mations, as  if  the  queen  had  been  already  de- 
throned. They  called  upon  all  the  queen's  people 
to  join  their  standard  under  pain  of  being  deemed 
murderers  of  the  late  king ;  and  in  order  to  move 
men's  hearts,  they  circulated  printed  papers,  detail- 
ing the  atrocities  of  Bothwell.     StiU,  however. 


with  the  exception  of  the  lower  orders,  few  flocked 
to  their  standard ;  and  at  this  moment  the  corpo- 
ration of  Edinburgh  sent  a  deputation  to  Mary,  to 
excuse  the  city  for  admitting  the  confederated 
nobles.  The  queen,  in  the  mean  while,  summoued 
her  faithful  subjects  in  the  adjoining  counties; 
and,  by  the  end  of  two  days,  two  thousand  fighting 
men  from  the  Lothians  and  the  Merse  gathered 
round  her  standard  at  Dunbar.  Here  she  ougbt 
to  have  remained — for  the  castle  was  almost  im- 
pregnable, the  confederates  had  little  or  no  artil- 
lery, and  their  force  was  not  increasing  so  rapidly 
as  her  own.  But  the  queen,  who  was  always  bold 
and  decisive  in  the  face  of  such  dangers  as  these, 
and  who  could  not  have  forgotten  how  the  lorJs 
fled  before  her  in  the  Round-about  Raid,  marched 
out  of  Dunbar  towards  Edinburgh  on  the  14tli  of 
June.  She  halted  at  Gladsmuir,  where  she  caused 
a  proclamation  to  be  read  to  her  little  army,  ex- 
posing the  professions  of  the  insurgents,  deciariog 
that  her  late  marrii^  with  Bothwell  had  been 
contracted  and  solemnized  with  the  consent  and  at 
the  persuasion  of  the  chiefs  of  the  insurrection,  as 
their  own  hand-writings  testified,  and  affirming 
that,  though  they  affected  to  fear  for  the  safety  of 
her  son  (wlio  was  in  tfieir  own  possession^  yet 
they  only  aimed  at  overthrowing  her  and  her  pos- 
terity, in  order  that  they  themselves  might  enjoy 
the  supreme  power.  The  queen  further  stated 
that  she  had  been  forced  to  take  arms  for  her  own 
defence,  and  that  she  would  reward  the  valour  of 
her  faithful  followers  with  the  confiscated  lands  of 
the  traitors.  That  night  she  lay  at  Seton.  On 
the  following  morning,  Sunday,  the  15th  of  June, 
exactly  one  month  after  her  marriage,  she  ad- 
vanced to  Carberry  Hill,  and  there  drew  up  in 
order  of  battle — for  the  insurgents  had  advanced 
from  Edinbiurgh  to  meet  her,  and  stood  in  battle- 
array  in  two  divisions,  the  one  commanded  by  the 
Earl  of  Morton,  the  other  by  the  Earl  of  Atholc. 
While  the  two  armies  stood  thus  in  presence  of 
each  other,  the  aged  Le  Croc  advanced  to  the  in- 
surgents, and  endeavoured  to  eff"ect  a  peaceful  ac- 
commodation. He  assured  them,  on  the  part  of 
the  queen,  that  she  was  desirous  of  preventing 
bloodshed  among  her  own  subjects,  and  willing  to 
grant  an  amnesty  for  all  that  had  passed.  The 
Earl  of  Morton  made  answer  that  they  had  taken 
arms  not  against  the  queen,  but  against  the  mur- 
derer of  the  king ;  that  if  she  would  deliver  up 
Bothwell,  or  put  him  from  her  company,  they 
would  return  to  their  obedience,  but  that,  other- 
wise, they  would  make  a  day  of  it.  And  then  the 
Earl  of  Glencairn,  who,  like  many  present,  was  a 
mixture  of  the  fanatic  and  the  mercenary  ma- 
noeuvrer,*  told  the  French  ambassador  that  they 
were  not  come  to  that  field  to  ask  pardon  for  what 
they  had  done,  but  rather  to  give  pardon  to  those 
that  had  sinned.  While  this  lengthened  confer- 
ence lasted,  Bothwell  sent  a  herald  offering  |o 
prove  his  innocence  by  the  old  ordeal  of  w^g'® 

•  He  «u  ctne  of  the  old  pentionert  of  Englanrl,  ud  «  r*^*^  f"'"*^ 
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rombat  Two  of  the  insurgents  Buccessively  ac- 
cepted the  challenge,  but  Bothwell  objected  to 
both  as  being  men  of  inferior  rank.  According  to 
one  account,  he  now  challenged,  by  name,  the 
Earl  of  Morton,  who  is  said  to  have  accepted  the 
challenge,  and  to  have  chosen  the  weapons  and 
the  mode  of  fighting,  which  was  to  be  on  foot, 
▼ith  two-handed  swords.  These  villains  would 
have  been  fairly  pitted,  but  neither  seems  to  have 
heen  willing  to  set  his  life  on  such  a  cast ;  and,  in 
the  end,  there  was  no  fight  at  all  between  them. 
Wd  Lindsay,  it  is  said,  offered  himself  in  Mor- 
Ws  place,  and,  laying  aside  his  armour,  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  insurgent  army,  fell  upon 
his  knees,  and  prayed  that  God  might,  in  his 
mercy,  protect  the  innocent  and  punish  the  guilty 
murderer  of  the  king.  But  Mary  refused  her  con- 
sept  to  this  duel ;  and  there  were  no  doubt  many 
^th  her  who  were  unwilling  to  stake  their  cause 
on  the  uncertain  issue  of  a  single  combat.  It 
should  appear  that,  during  this  idle  bravadoing, 
the  force  of  the  confederates  was  increased  by 
arrivals  from  Edinburgh,  which  was  only  about 
five  miles  in  their  rear,  and  that  symptoms  of  dis- 
affection were  observed  among  the  queen's  troops. 
The  crisis  is  described  in  very  different  ways. 
Some  say  that  Bothwell's  heart  failed  him— that, 
*ftcT  demanding  a  promise  of  fidelity  from  the 
qoeen,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  galloped  away 
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for  Dunbar  Castle,  leaving  her  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  her  enemies ;  and  Camden  adds,  that  the 
nobles,  with  Morton,  gave  him  secret  notice  to 
provide  for  himself  by  flight,  lest,  being  taken,  he 
might  impeach  them  of  the  part  they  had  had  in 
the  Darnley  murder.  According  to  another  ac- 
count, the  queen  sent  a  herald  to  desire  that  Kirk- 
aldy  of  Grange,  the  best  soldier  of  Scotland,  and  a 
man  who  retained  some  chivalrous  feelings,  might 
wait  upon  her  to  settle  terms  of  accommodation. 
The  lords  consented,  and  gave  the  Laird  of  Grange 
full  authority  to  treat  with  the  queen.  He  pro- 
posed, it  is  said,  in  their  names,  that  Bothwell 
should  pass  off  the  field  until  the  cause  might  be 
tried,  and  that  the  queen  should  pass  over  to  them, 
and  use  the  counsels  of  her  nobles,  who  bound 
themselves  thenceforward  to  honour,  serve,  and 
obey  her  majesty.  The  queen  assented,  and 
Grange  thereupon  took  Bothwell  by  the  hand,  and 
desired  him  to  depart,  promising  that  no  one 
should  oppose  or  follow  him ;  and  thus  Bothwell 
passed  away  with  the  consent  of  the  insurgent 
lords.  Kirkaldy  then  took  the  queen's  bridle- 
rein,  and  led  her  down  the  hill  to  the  confederates. 
Morton  waited  upon  her  to  ratify  the  promises 
which  had  been  made  to  her  on  their  behalf,  and 
he  assured  her  that  she  should  be  more  honoured 
and  obeyed  than  any  of  her  progenitors  had  ever 
been.     But  as  Mary  advanced  into  the  lines  all 
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this  homage  and  respect  vanished — the  armed 
ranks  closed  around  her  with  menacing  gestures 
and  the  coarsest  reproaches.  The  common  soldiers 
and  the  rabhle  from  Edinburgh  cried  out  that  siie 
ought  to  be  burned  as  a  Papist,  a  prostitute,  and 
murderess.  They  carried  her  on  to  Edinburgh, 
where  she  arrived  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
covered  with  tears  and  the  dust  of*  the  roads,  and 
in  that  state  they  led  her  on  horseback  through  the 
principal  streets,  som^  of  the  mob  carrying  a  white 
banner  before  her,  whereon  were  rudely  painted  a 
figure  of  her  husband  Damley  lying  strangled 
under  a  tree,  and  a  figure  of  Prince  James,  his  son, 
kneeling  beside  it,  ^ith  a  label  issuing  from  his 
n^pi^th  with  th^ye  words  upon  it : — "  Judge  and 
avWi^  wy  qiuse,  O  I*ord!"  They  lodged  her 
in  the  provost's  house,  which  was  beset  the  whole 
m'ght  by  the  yelling  pop^Uce.  W  hen  she  arose 
in  the  morning,  the  first  object  that  met  her  eyes 
was  the  same  dismal  banner.  As  soon  as  sh^  was 
able,  she  sent  Maitland,  whom  ahe  still  believed  to 
be  attached  to  her  interests,  to  request  that  the 
estates  of  the  realm  might  be  summoned  forthwith, 
as  she  was  willing  to  submit  to  their  determiAa- 
tion — ihfj  hwflg  yresept  ^^^  heard  ii^  defe^iceuf  her 
owi)  pttUflp.  ^\kl  it  did  not  suit  Morion  and  his 
cq^frdf^^te*  \^  ftdopt  thi»  hgA  course  j  and  op 
th§  fidluwing  evening  they  Hurried  her  under  a 
s^TPM  gUAfd  ta  th^  Piistle  of  l^oohlev^,  situated  on 
an  isl§|  iu  the  looh  or-  k](e  which  bears  that  name, 
in  KinroES-shire,  and  commanded  by  the  grim 
and  ferocious  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byers,  and  the 
murderous  Ruthven  (first  performer  in  the  assassi- 
nation of  Rizzio).  This  castle  was  chosen  not 
only  on  account  of  its  difficult  situation,  but  be- 
cause it  was  the  property  and  stronghold  of  Sir 
William  Douglas,  a  uterine  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Murray,  and  presumptive  heir  to  Morton.*  Mary 
was  treated  with  excessive  harshness  in  this  her 
fu^t  place  of  captivity ;  and  the  whole  conduct  of 
the  confederate  lords  was  opposite  to  the  agree- 
ment upon  which  the  queen  placed  herself  in  thpir 
hands  at  Carberry  Hill.  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  was 
incensed  at  their  conduct,  and  upbraided  them 
with  having  broken  their  word,  and  made  him,  an 
honourable  soldier,  the  means  of  deceiving  the 
queen  with  lies ;  but  the  lords  contented  themselves 
with  saying  that  the  favourable  conditions  had  been 
promised  upon  the  express  understanding  that 
Mary  should  cease  all  intercourse  with  BoSiwell, 
and  that  since  her  captivity  she  had  written  him 
an  aflfectionate  letter — a  thing  scarcely  possible — 
and  had  promised  still  to  share  his  fortunes ;  and 
that,  therefore,  she  had  forfeited  the  benefits  of 
the  treaty. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  Bothwell  had  Bed 
the  kingdom  for  ever.  On  the  26th  of  June  there 
was  issued  an  act  of  the  privy  council  for  appre- 
hending him,  he  being  charged  with  the  murder  of 
Damley,  and  with  ravishing  the  queen's  person 

•  Murray's  mother,  the  Lwly  Margaret  Emkinc,  daughter  of  John, 
flfth  Earl  of  Man,  afterwards  married  Sir  Kolx^n  Douglas  of  Loch* 
leven,  and  by  htm  became  the  mother  of  Sir  William  Doaglai,  who 
was  a  near  conaexion  of  James  Douglas,  Earl  of  Morton. 


and  enforcing  her  to  marry  him  (this  was,  in  a 
manner,  declaring  the  queen  innocent) ;  and  they 
offered  a  reward  of  a  thousand  crowns  to  any  one 
that  should  bring  the  traitor  and  ravisher  to  Edin- 
burgh. If  they  had  really  wished  to  have  Both- 
well  there,  they  would  have  pursued  a  very  differ- 
ent course,  and  left  him  much  less  time.  Some 
twenty  days  after  the  queen's  imprisonment  in 
Lochleven,  Bothwell  quietly  retired  by  water  from 
Dunbar  Castle  into  Murrayshire,  where  he  stayed 
some  time.  He  next  sought  shelter  in  his  duke- 
dom of  Orkney,  but  he  was  refused  admittance 
into  his  own  castle  there  by  his  own  keeper  or 
lieutenant  In  his  desperate  fortunes  he  called 
around  him  some  northern  pirates,  and  threatened 
to  scour  the  seas  with  a  blood-red  flag.  The  lords 
then  thought  proper  to  dispatch  a  small  fleet  after 
him  from  Leith,  If  they  had  caught  him,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  would  have  buried 
Bothwell  and  his  secreta  in  the  ocean ;  but  he  fled 
to  the  coast  of  Norway,  where  he  waa,  after  a  few 
months,  taken  by  the  Danish  government,  who  con- 
sidered  him  as  a  pirate,  and  threw  hiffx  into  the 
castle  of  Malmoe,  where  he  is  said  to  have  gone 
Q^ad.*  At  the  point  of  death,  nearly  teii  years  after, 

•  It  is  guq«$aUy  believed  that  Bothwell  was  detained  by  the  Danish 
govornmctU  in  captivity  till  ho  died,  iu  15/6^  in  the  caatlu  of  Malmoe. 
tt^  the  province  of  Sclioeoeu.  now  a  jwrt  of  Sweden,  but  which  thi-u 
belonj^ed  tu  the  kiagdom  uf  DeumaiK.    ^  few  years  ago  thcr^  «^ 
iUscovercd,  i^  the  royal  library  at  thp  P4»U«  of  {ifottninghuliu.  to 
Swedeu,  a  h  irrativu  in  FreQ;:)^  uf  thu  tr^i^»a<iti(m8  \n  vhich  btiitivcU 
was  euj^aged  iu  Scutlanc^  up  to  the  t.me  of  his  flight,  which  a^iv^iit:^  fo 
hnvo  Ix'uu  written  by  himself,  or  rather  by  au  amanuensis  at  hU 
dictatiun  :  tlie  manuscript  is  corrected  in  various  pkices,  it  in  s'UitpuM'd 
b^  the  hand  of  Bothwell.    An  English  translatlfm  of  this  p'per  «*i« 
given  in  the  New  Monthly  Magaiine  (vol.  xiii.  pp.Sfil— &37).  an<i  thr 
French  original  has  since  been  printed  by  the  Bannatyor  Club, 
4to.  Edin.  1889.    The  statement,  however,  being  merely  Bothwtir" 
owu  account  of  his  conduct,  prepared  apparently  with  the  %iew  of 
inducing  the  Danish  government  to  grant  him  his  liberty.  contdiu% 
Qotliing  of  much  liistorical  impurtancc.    The  most  inlerebling  paiti  of 
his  stury  are  passed  ovo>-  very  summarily:  he  denies,  of  couri>i',  thai 
he  had  any  nand  in  Darnley's  murder;    he  merely  mentioo*  hu 
divorce  of  his  drkt  wife  in  a  marginal  note :  and  his  ravishmeot  or 
seizure  of  the  queen  he  docs  not  notice  at  all.    But  among  some  dicu- 
mcnts  appended  to  the  publication  by  tho   Bannatyne  Ulub.  od<'  in 
particular  is  very  curious— the  official  account  of  '*  the  examioatiun 
of  Bothwell  when  he  was  taken  by  a  Danish  man-of-war  on  his  flifihi 
ftom  Scotland,  and  brought  to  Bergen  in  Norway"  (SAh  Scpteiubcr, 
1567).    This  document  is  given  both  in  an  LngUsh  translation  and  iu 
the  original  Dutch,  from  the  work  in  which  it  hrst  ajji^'aied— a  lMii'>!> 
translation  of  tient/Zs  German  History  of  Marj-  Muart,  which  *;»> 
pu))li«hed  at  Copeuhayeu,  in  ib03,  by  M.  C.  Boigenhammer  aiul  Pn^- 
fi'ssor  Kuud  Lyne  Kali)x>k.     Uentx's  History,  which  ha*  ali^  b^"«'° 
translated  into  French  by  M.  Damaie  de  Kaymond  (l^mo.  I'ari*, 
iai3),  seems  tu  have  been  flrst  published  in  Uie  lierlia  'r.i9tb<ul>iK"ii' 
or  Annual,  for  1799,  as  a  contribution  from  the  author,  tlie  Mi'll-ku^u 
pgliticdl  writer  and  Counsellor  of  Wax  to  his  Pnutsian  majesty-    1'|'' 
examiners  of  Bothwell  bi-giu  by  stilting  "  that  wlicn  C*hrc'»teno  Ulborri;{ 
arrived  here,  in  Bergen,  with  liis  loyal  mi^eoty's  man-of-war  called  tlK> 
hionicuu  (^tho  Bear;,  he  brousht  with  him  two  armed  iJcott.>h  V-^^'' 
(ships  of  a  small  sixe),  which  he  found  in  his  royal  majesty's  wa^  a/w 
waters."   As  soon  as  he  had  landed  *'  he  eave  notice  tu  the  bonuursblc 
and  noble  man  Erick  Koseukntndtz,  of  >Velsuu,  commandant  uf  Ucr- 
genhus.  how  he  met  with  the  said  piidts  armed  and  manned,  yet  baMii;' 
uo  document,  letter  of  marque,  passport,  or  ship's  paperx,  Mcb  a| 
resp<»ctftble  sailors  usuiilly  hiive,  and  uii;:ht  to  have  and  pioduci*  ,»«'•'' 
that,  Mhen  he  foimd  the  stud  Scottish  pinks,  there  was  amun^;  tbt:  S&^i- 
tish  ]M>ople  one  dressed  in  old,  torn,  nod  patched  boaiswaiu's  ciutlif^ 
who  some  tmio  therrafior  Rtated  himself  to  be  the  supreme  governor  ••f 
all  ScotUnd."    This  turned  out  to  bo  Bothwell.   On  beiu«  questiuUtHl. 
he  at  first  assumed  a  high  tone;  but  he  could  not  induce  tiie  wuitay 
magi«trutes  to  set  him  at  liberty,  the  more  especially  when  it  w"* 
clearly  proved  that  the  vessel  in  which  he  was  Uken  was  a  uotoriou* 
pitate.    He  pretended  to  have  nothing  on  board  that  he  cared  for  pro- 
serving  ;   but,  on  a  search  being  made,  a  bt»x  was  fiwind  llUod  vi»n 
papers  and  letters,  tome  printed,  some  written,  among  wfaidi  wcrt'  uie 
piocLimations  of  the  Scottish  government  declaring  tlie  crime-*  «iin 
which  he  was  charged,  and  ofl'ering  a  reward  for  his  appri>hi'D»>  i>- 
The  account  UnUlizes  us.  also,  by  the  mention  of  a  hotter  which  tiiu 
box  contained  written  to  Botliweli  by  the  queen,  his  wife,  hi  her  n»n 
hand,  but  the  conteuu  of  which  ara  only  noticed  in  the  most  gentfai 
terms. 
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he  is  said  to  have  solemnly  declared,  upon  hia  oath, 
that  he  himself  committed  the  murder  of  Damley 
by  the  councils  of  Murray,  Morton,  and  others ;  but 
this  point,  like  most  of  the  rest,  is  involved  in 
doubt  and  obscurity,  and  we  shall  see  that  Both- 
well's  dying  declaration,  or  testament,  as  it  was 
called,  was  purposely  kept  out  of  sight  by  Eliza- 
beth, into  whose  hands  it  fell.  As  soon  as  Murray 
became  regent,  he  dispatched  the  Lion  King-at- 
anns  to  Denmark,  to  announce  his  elevation,  and 
implore  that  Bothwell  might  be  surrendered  to 
him ;  but  the  Danish  government  would  not  listen 
to  this  application,  nor  to  others,  which  were  made 
with  equal  urgency  by  Lennox,  when  he,  in  his 
turn,  walked  through  the  brief  honours  and  glories 
of  the  regency,  if  not  to  a  bloody  death,  to  disgrace 
and  exile. 

The  confederate  lords  had  pretended  that  they 
only  kept  the  queen  in  ward  till  the  dangerous 
Bothwell  should  *be  expelled  the  kingdom ;  and 
Elizabeth,  or  Cecil  for  her,  represented  to  foreign 
courts  that  England  would  make  efforts  for  Mary's 
liberation  as  soon  as  Bothwell  should  be  out  of  the 
kingdom ;  but,  when  this  expulsion  had  really  been 
efiected,  the  lords  kept  her  in  as  close  confinement 
as  ever,  and,  changing  their  tone  altogether,  they 
declared  that  she  should  be  dethroned  on  account 
of  misgovemment,  and  compelled  to  resign  her 
crown  to  her  infant  son,  or,  in  other  words,  the  en- 
tire government  to  her  half-brother,  Murray,  and 
hia  party.  There  was,  however,  a  strong  party 
that  opposed  this  violent  scheme,  thinking  that 
they  had  gone  far  enough  already,  and  that  the 
queen  might  now  be  safely  trusted  with  the  go- 
vernment. By  the  end  of  June,  many  of  the 
noblest  families  of  Scotland,  including  the  Hamil- 
tons,  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  the  gallant  Lord  Herries, 
and  others,  began  to  devise  measures  for  her  pro- 
tection, and  insisted  that  she  ought  to  be  restored 
to  her  liberty  and  her  throne,  upon  certain  equit- 
able conditions.  But  Mary's  enemies  were  more 
powerful  than  these  friends^  and  the  townspeople 
very  generally  were  set  against  her,  and  induced 
by  their  preachers  to  cry  aloud,  not  merely  for  her 
dethronement,  but  for  her  execution.  Knox  and 
his  followers,  who  had  not  waited  for  the  murder 
of  Damley  and  the  marriage  with  Bothwell  to  de- 
clare their  queen  an  idolatress,  a  Jezabel,  a  woman 
marked  with  the  reprobation  of  the  Lord,  now  im- 
patiently demanded  her  death,  proclaiming  in  the 
pulpit  that  such  a  deed  would  be  justified  by 
Scripture  history,  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  the 
oatha  taken  by  the  queen  at  her  coronation.  On 
the  18th  of  June,  the  day  after  Mary's  journey 
to  Lochleven,  the  Earl  of  Glencaini,  with  his  ser- 
vants and  a  set  of  fanatics,  went  into  the  queen's 
chapel  at  Holyrood,  broke  down  the  altar,  and 
demolished  the  pictures,  images,  and  ornaments. 
The  preachers  highly  commended  this  work  of 
great  godliness;  but  we  are  not  informed  what 
they  sud  to  another  transaction  which  took  place 
on  the  same  day :  for  the  insurgent  nobles  seized 
all  the  queen's  plate,  jewels,  and  other  moveables, 


without  anything  like  a  regal  authority.  The  con- 
federates now  assumed  the  title  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Secret  Council — an  appropriate  name.  The  Earls 
of  Athole,  Marr,  and  Glencaim,  the  Lords  Ruth- 
ven,  Hume,  Sempil,  Sanquhar,  and  Ochiltree, 
were  members  of  this  council ;  but  the  real  leader 
was  the  Earl  of  Morton.  Having  let  Bothwell  escape 
— and  it  seems  that  they  were  also  glad  to  see  Sebi^- 
tian,  the  queen's  French  servant,  who  was  strongly 
suspected,  get  safe  out  of  the  kingdom — they  seized 
Captain  Blackadder  and  a  few  very  obscure  per- 
sons. The  captain  was  condemned  and  executed 
for  Damley's  murder;  but  at  his  death  he  would  no 
ways  confess  himself  guilty.  Four  others,  by 
orders  of  the  Lords  of  the  Secret  Council,  were 
ironed  and  tormented^  then  tried,  and  executed ; 
but  the  lords  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  publish 
either  their  trials  or  their  confessions.  On  the 
23rd  of  July  Villeroy  had  arrived  on  a  special 
mission  from  France,  and  desired  to  speak  with 
the  queen  ;  but  the  lords,  who  expected  no  favour 
from  that  side,  refused  to  admit  him;  and  they 
seem  to  have  rendered  his  sojourn  very  uncom- 
fortable, for  in  three  days  he  returned  to  France. 
A  very  different  reception  was  given  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Throgmorton,  a  special  envoy  from  Elizabeth,  who 
found  himself  among  old  friends,  and  who  in  a 
very  few  days  recommended  his  mistress  to  be 
favourable  to  the  Lords  of  the  Secret  Council,  who 
could  do  her  best  service.  Soon  after,  Throgmor- 
ton informed  his  court  that  he  could  get  no  access 
to  Queen  Mary,  whose  life  was  in  great  danger, 
and  that  he  found  it  would  be  difl&cult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  induce  the  lords  to  send  Prince  James 
into  Englandj — a  plan  which,  for  obvious  reasons, 
Elizabeth  and  Cecil  had  much  at  heart.  He  men- 
tions having  had  some  conference  with  Mr.  Knox 
and  Mr.  Craig,  whom  he  had  requested,  as  he 
says,  to  preach  and  persuade  unity.  He  adds, — 
"  I  found  them  both  very  austere  in  this  conference. 
What  I  shall  do  hereafter  I  know  not.  They  are 
furnished  with  many  arguments, — some  parts  of 
Scripture,  some  of  history,  some  grounded  (as  they 
say)  upon  the  laws  of  this  realm,  some  upon  prac- 
tices used  in  this  realm,  and  some  upon  the  condi- 
tions and  oaths  made  by  their  princes  at  their  coro- 
nation. The  lords  still  speak  reverently  and  mildly 
about  Mary,  yet  I  find  by  intelligence  that  the 
queen  is  in  very  great  peril  of  her  life,  by  reason 
that  the  people  assembled  at  this  convention  do 
mind  vehemently  the  destruction  of  her."*  This 
convention  was  the  Assembly  of  the  Kirk,  which, 
having  met  at  Edinburgh,  chose  George  Buchanan 
for  their  moderator,  and  put  themselves  in  close 
league  with  the  Lords  of  the  Secret  Council — known 
villains  and  murderers,  it  is  true,  but  who  declared 
that  their  sole  object  was  to  promote  true  religion 
and  abolish  Papistry,  "seeing  that  God  at  this 
present  had  begun  to  tread  down  Satan  under  foot." 
And,  to  increase  the  prevailing  enthusiasm,  the 
Assembly  appointed  a  public  fast  to  be  held  in 
Edinburgh  for  a  whole  week,  during  which  the 

•  HarL  MS.,  quoted  by  RanzMr. 
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name  of  Mary  was  introduced  as  a  convicted  cri- 
minal, though  she  was  as  yet  untried,  into  every 
prayer  and  every  sermon ;  and  it  was  proclaimed 
in  Uie  hearing  of  many  applauding  assassins,  dyed 
deep  in  recent  and  in  old  blood,  tmd  in  treacheries 
and  conspiracies  too  numerous  to  count,  that  heaven 
would  never  avert  its  wrath  from  the  land  till 
that  murderess  the  queen  was  brought  to  condign 
punishment.*  Elizabeth,  meanwhile,  made  a 
decent  show  of  remonstrating  with  the  Lords  of 
the  Secret  Council  on  the  undutifulness  of  their 
conduct ;  but  she  did  nothing  to  prevent  it  or  suc- 
cour her  relative  Mary;  and  Throgmorton,  her 
negotiator,  was  the  bosom  iriend  of  those  lords, 
and  a  man  that,  both  upon  political  and  religious 
grounds,  would  rejoice  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
Popish  queen.  Throgmorton,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  denied  access  to  Mary.  The  communications 
he  received  from  her,  or  concerning  her,  were  all 
conveyed  through  Maitland  or  the  lords  Lindsay 
and  Ruthven ;  and  hence,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
ovm  violent  preftiddces^  his  dispatches  to  the 
English  court  are  not  entitled  to  all  the  credit 
which  has  been  given  to  them  as  historical  docu- 
ments.! The  two  great  and  real  objects  of  his 
mission  were  to  get  possession  of  f^ince  James 
and  to  prevent  Mary's  going  to  France.  He, 
indeed,  fiiintly  urged  the  propriety  of  setting  the 
queen  at  liberty,  as  a  thing  that  would  be  proper 
and  pleasing  to  the  Queen  of  England  ;  but,  even 
if  he  had  been  bold  and  decisive,  that  part  of  the 
negotiation  must  have  been  very  difficult.  Mait- 
land, he  writes,  said  to  him,  '*  Being  in  places  to 
know  more  than  you  can  know,  I  say  to  you,  as  one 
that  would^  of  all  ills  choose  the  least,  in  case  your 
mistress  presses  this  company  to  enlarge  the  queen, 
and  to  suffer  you  to  go  unto  her,  or  if  you  do  use 
any  threatening  speeches  in  these  matters,  the 
rather  to  compass  them,  I  assure  you  you  will  put 
the  queen  in  great  jeopardy  of  her  life ;  and,  there- 
fore* there  is  no  other  way  to  do  her  good  but  to 
give  place  and  to  use  mildness. ''^ 

At  the  same  time  these  cunning  workmen 
threatened  the  French  court  that,  if  it  made  any 
effort  in  favour  of  the  captive  queen,  they  would 
throw  themselves  wholly  into  the  arms  of  the 
English,  and,  perad venture,  make  Mary  taste  of 
sharper  pangs.  And  the  Hamiltons  and  the  rest 
of  the  nobles  opposed  to  the  Lords  of  the  Secret 
Council  took  no  steps  for  her  release,  waiting,  it 
should  seem,  for  the  return  of  their  head,  the 
Duke  of  Chatelherault,  who,  as  well  as  the  Earl 
of  Murray,  was  absent  in  France.    Thus  aban- 

*  John  Knox  himself  taemi  to  hmye  been  the  fiercest  of  all  the 
preachers.  On  two  sereral  occasions  Throgmorton  writes  to  his 
mistress—*'  Knox  preaches  against  Mary,  and  exhorts  the  lords  to 

execute  Jastice  noon  her.*' **  Knox  continues  his  severe  exburta- 

tlona  as  well  agamst  the  queen  as  against  Bothwell,  threateniux  the 
great  plagues  of  God  to  this  whole  country  and  nation  if  she  be 
spared  firom  condign  panishment." 

f  His  chief  informer  was  the  crafty  Maitland  of  Lethington,  and 
Throgmorton  was  too  experienced  a  diplomatist  to  place  much  fbith 
In  such  a  man.  Such  expressions  as  these  escape  him,  even  in 
detailing  the  Seeretary's  news.— "  7/ there  be  any  truth  in  Lething> 

ton.** "If  Lethington  be  not  the  greatest  of  liars.**    But  Thmg- 

morton  could  pretend  to  believe  whenever  the  story  went  against 

}  Raomer,  from  Scotch  Coneipondenet  in  State  Paper  Office.         I 


doned  by  all,  and  beset  with  dangers  and  threats 
of  death  and  worse,  the  captive  queen,  on  the  24th 
of  July,  put  her  hand  to  a  deed  in  the  presence  of 
Ruthven,  Lindsay,  and  Sir  Robert  Melville,*  by 
which  she  resigned  the  crown  in  favour  of  the 
baby  James,  then    about  fourteen   months  old. 
At  the  same  time  she  was  forced  to  sign  a  com- 
mission appointing  her  half-brother  Murray  to  be 
regent  during  the  minority  of  her  son.     Lindsay 
and  Ruthven,  who  were  chosen  for  the  business  on 
account  of  their  superior  brutality,  solemnly  swore 
that  the  deeds  had  been  signed  freely  and  willingly. 
Now  was  the  time  for  the  Earl  of  Murray  to  return 
to  Scotland ;  but  he  was  careful  to  take  London 
in  his  way ;  and,  if  we  could  learn  what  passed 
then  between  him  and  Elizabeth  and  Cecil,  we 
should  have  the  clue  to  many  mysteries.     Murray 
left  London  on  theSlst  of  July,  about  a  week  after 
his  wretched  sister  had  been  made  to  sign  the 
deeds  in  Lochleven  Castle.     When  he  reached 
Berwick  he  was  met  by  a  deputation  from  the 
Lords:  when  he  reached  Edinburgh,  on  the  11th 
of  August,  he  was  received  with  all  honour  and 
joy  by  Morton,  Ruthven  (son   of   the  murderer 
of  Rizzio),  Maitland,  John    Knox,  and  ail  the 
preachers, — ^for,  in  their  eyes,  he  was  the  most 
godly  of  all  the  godly  lords.      It  was  evidently 
not  without   calculation  that  the  astute   Murray 
did  not  arrive  till   after  the  coronation  of  his 
nephew.     That  precious  ceremony  had  been  per- 
formed at  Stirling  on  the  29th  of  July.     John 
Knox,  who  was  appointed  to  preach  the  coronation 
sermon,  objected  with  his  usual  energy  to  the  old 
ceremonial  of  unction,  as  a  Jewish  rite,  much 
abused  under  the  Papacy.    But  the  thing  was 
altogether  so  irregular  m  law,  that  the  Lords  of  the 
Secret  Council  would  not  dispense  with  a  single 
form.     The  child  was  therefore  anointed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Orkney;   and  the  superintendents  of 
Lothian  and  Angus  assisted  the  bishop  in  placing 
the  crown  on  or  over  the  infant's  head.     This 
ceremony,  which  smelt  very  strongly  of  Papistry 
to  the  preachers  and  burghers,  did  not  pass  oS 
without  disturbance.     One  of  the  Hamiltons,  as 
proxy  for  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  protested 
against  the  whole  proceeding  as  injurious  to  the 
rights  of  the  duke;  the  other  lords  of  the  Hamilton 
party  had  refused  to  attend ;  and,  when  the  cere- 
monies were  over,  John  Knox,  along  with  some 
others,  took  instruments  and  craved  extracts  of  the 
proceedings.f     Throgmorton  had   orders  not  to 
attend;  and  it  appears  that  none  of  the  foreign 
ambassadors  were  present    Mixed  with  the  puri' 
tanic,  there  was  a  display  of  republican  feeling 
which  must  have  greatly  offended  Elizabeth,  who 

•  Afterwards  created  Baron  Melville,  an  elder  bioUierof  Sir  James 
Melville,  the  auUior  of  the  Memoirs,  and  also,  it  is  supposed. »[  >'r 
Andrew  Melville,  who  appears  in  attendance  on  Qneeu  Mar}'  at  her 
death.  These  three  MelviUes.  sons  of  the  Laird  of  Raith  lu  Fi». 
from  tihum  are  descended  the  earls  of  Leven  and  MeWlle,  *•*  °J*  JJ 
be  confounded  with  their  countrymen  and  contemporaries.  A  aonr 
Melvill.  Professor  of  Divinity  at  St  Andrew'  s,  one  of  the  nofi 
distinffuished  of  the  friends  and  Mlow-Ubourers  of  Knox,  sod  M 
reUtion  James  Melvill,  minister  of  An-struther,  whose  evaiwumn» 
or  Memoir  of  his  own  Life,  has  recently  been  printed  by  the  b»oi»t 
yne  Club,  (4to.  Edit.  1899). 
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^as  already  complaining  of  the  "  hot  Puritans"  in 
England,  and  who  was  naturally  jealous  of  every- 
thing that  gave  encouragement  to  these  feelings. 
She  denounced  to  Morton  all  the  recent  proceed- 
ings as  things  dangerous  and  unnatural,  saying 
that  it  was  contrary  to  Scripture  that  the  head 
ihould  he  subject  to  tlie  foot ;  and  that,  whatever 
luspicions  of  guilt  there  might  be  against  Mary, 
her  subjects  had  no  right  to  depose  her.  But  this 
she  wrote  when  Murray  was  at  or  near  her  court. 
This  deep  dissimulator  puzzled  even  the  practised 
Throgmorton,  who,  for  a  moment,  believed  that  he 
^as  tenderly  interested  for  his  captive  sister.  But 
Murray  soon  dispelled  this  dream.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  Elizabeth,  on  the  20th  of  August, 
Throgmorton  relates  that  Murray,  with  others,  had 
heen  to  Lochleven,  where  he  held  a  *'  long  confer- 
ence with  Mary,  in  which  he  told  her  all  her  bad 
gOTcmment,  and  left  her  that  night  with  no  hopes 
tjHife,  and  desired  her  to  seek  G^'s  mercy,  which 
was  the  only  refuge  she  could  expect.'*  Next  day, 
he  adds,  \lurray  gave  her  some  hope  of  life  and 
preservation  of  her  honour,  telling  her  that  her 
liberty  lay  not  in  his  power,  and  (a  needless  asser- 
tion) that  it  was  not  her  interest  to  ask  it, — that 
the  things  that  would  hazard  her  life  were  any 
disturbance  or  rising  made  in  her  favour,  any 
attempt  to  escape  from  her  prison,  any  encourage- 
incnt  given  to  her  party,  any  engagement  on  her 
part  to  induce  either  the  French  king  or  English 
queen  to  attempt  her  liberty  by  force  or  treaty,  or 


any  further  signs  of  affection  for  Bothwell.  In 
conclusion,  Murray  exhorted  his  sister  to  repent  of 
her  sins,  and  regard  the  confederate  lords  as  her 
best  friends,  who  only  sought  the  reformation  of 
her  religion  and  morals.  Murray  had  already 
professed  a  decent  reluctance  to  step  into  his  sister's 
place;  and  so,  on  the  22nd  of  August,  two  days 
after  his  visit  to  Lochleven,  he  was  proclaimed 
regent,  protesting  "  that  it  was  now  past  deliber- 
ation ;  and  as  for  ignominy  and  calumniation,  he 
had  no  other  defence  against  it  but  the  goodness 
of  God,  his  upright  conscience,  and  his  intent  to 
deal  sincerely  in  his  office."*  One  of  his  first 
measures  was  to  destroy  the  seals  which  bore  the 
name  and  titles  of  the  queen ;  his  next  to  get  pos- 
session of  Edinburgh  Castle  :  and,  on  the  24th  of 
the  same  month.  Sir  James  Balfour,  Bothwell's 
lieutenant  and  confederate,  who  had  for  some  time 
been  driving  a  good  bargain  for  himself,  surren- 
dered the  fortress,  upon  condition  of  having  a  free 
pardon  for  his  concern  in  Damley's  murder,  a 
pension  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Priory  of  St. 
Andrew's  for  his  son.  and  five  thousand  pounds  in 
cash.  This  transaction  has  been  properly  quoted 
as  a  proof  that  the  godly  Murray  was  not  very 
anxious  for  the  punishment  of  such  murderers. 
On  the  30th  of  September,  being  aided  by  Morton, 
who  was  rewarded  with  the  forfeited  estates  of 
Bothwell's  deputy,  he  got  possession  of  the  strong 

*  Throzmortoa*s  Lctten  to  EliiabeUi,  quoted  by  Rmiuner  and 
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castle  of  Dunbar.  Soon  after  he  heaped  fresh 
honours  and  emoluments  upon  the  murderer  Morton, 
thus  confirming  the  suspicious  of  thousands,  that  this 
man  had  done  his  business  during  his  absence  in 
France.  He  restored  him  to  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor, which  he  had  forfeited  by  keeping  the  door 
while  Ruthven  and  his  satellites  murdereid  Rizzio ; 
and  to  this  high  legal  office,  by  a  curious  combi- 
nation, he  added  that  of  lotd  high^admiral,  which 
was  left  vacant  by  the  flight  and  attaindei^of  Both- 
well.  Morton,  chancellor  and  high^admiral,  was 
also  made  sheriff  of  the  shines  of  Edinburgh  And 
Haddington,  and  received  sundry  other  emolumetitai 
He  accompanied  the  regent  on  an  expedition  to  the 
south,  where,  under  pretence  of  punishing  the 
moss-troopers  on  the  bordersi  they  took  vengeance 
on  several  districts  which  had  manifested  an  affec- 
tion for  the  captive  queen.  Whenever  there  was 
a  fine  to  be  imposed  Morton  was  there  with  an 
open  palm.  If  this  curious  rsvolutioti  had  been 
conducted  with  any  attention  to  constitutional 
forms,  a  parliament  would  have  been  tailed  at 
least  six  months  earlier ;  but  at  last  Murray  assem- 
bled one  at  Edinburgh  on  the  15th  of  December, 
in  order  to  legalise  the  recent  changes.  The 
Hamiltons  kept  away ;  the  seats  were  crowded 
with  the  partisans  of  Murray  \  Morton  presided  as 
chancellor,  and  his  nephew  Angus,  a  boy  of  four- 
teen, carried  the  royal  crown,  and  voted  with  his 
uncle.  John  Knox  preached  at  the  opening  of 
this  parliament,  and  exhorted  them  to  begin  with 
the  affairs  of  religion.  It  was  not  likely  that  this 
subject  should  be  neglected,  for  Murray's  main 
strength  was  in  the  preachers*  whom,  however,  he 
left  almost  as  poor  as  he  found  them.  All  the  acts 
which  had  been  passed  in  1560  against  Popery 
were  revived,  and  new  statutes,  in  accordance  witn 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  were  added  to  them.  It 
was  provided,  for  example,  that  none  but  Protest- 
ants should  be  admitted  to  any  office  not  hereditary 
or  held  for  life ;  and  that  all  future  kings  should 
be  careful  to  root  out  of  their  kingdoms  all  heretics 
and  enemies  to  the  true  religion.  Other  acts  were 
passed  confirming  all  that  had  been  done  in  the 
deposition  of  the  queen,  and  the  appointment  of 
Murray  to  the  regency ;  and  declaring  Mary, 
without  any  form  of  trial,  to  be  guilty  of  her  hus- 
band's murder,  and  of  numerous  other  crimes. 

On  the  3rd  of  January,  four  obscure  men,  ser- 
vants and  retainers  of  Bothwell,  were  executed  for 
assisting  in  the  murder  of  Damley :  it  is  said  that 
they  all  acknowledged  their  guilt,  and  acquitted 
the  queen.  But,  by  this  time — in  part,  no  doubt, 
owing  to  the  awkward  course  pursued  in  parlia- 
ment and  in  the  privy  council, — ^in  part  from  the 
favours  heaped  upon  Morton  and  others  who  had 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  Bothwell  to  the  very  last 
moment — many  who  before  had  deemed  Mary 
guilty,  now  began  to  consider  her  as  innocent — as 
a  victim  to  the  craft  and  villany  of  others.  The 
Hamiltons  still  banded  together ;  all  who  were  dis- 
appointed in  their  hopes  of  profit  and  advancement 
from  the  revolution,  joined  them  more  or  less 


openly ;  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  presence 
of  the  queen  to  induce  these  men  to  try  the  fortune 
of  the  sword.  Mary  was  most  vigilantly  watched ; 
but  she  was  resolute,  she  was  adroit,  and  she  pos- 
sessed in  her  person  and  manner  a  charm  which  few 
men  could  resist.  She  had  also  beyond  her  prison- 
walls  and  the  deep  waters  of  Lochleven  friends 
and  servants  who  were  enthusiastically  attached 
to  her,  and  ready  at  every  moment  to  peril  life  in 
her  behalf.  Oommutiications  were  opened  with 
the  islet  |^  bands  were  stationed  in  ambush  round 
the  loch ;  horses  were  provided^  the  fleetest  that 
money  could  procuwi  "  On  the  a5th  of  March," 
writes  8ir  William  Drury  to  Cecil,  **  she  enter- 
prised  an  escapei  and  Was  the  rather  nearer  effect 
through  her  accustomed  lotig  being  a-bed  all  the 
morning*  The  manner  ot  it  was  thus:  there 
Cometh  unto  her  the  latmdress,  early,  as  other 
times  before  she  was  wotiti  and  the  queen  (accord- 
ing to  such  a  sectct  praotice)  ttutteth  on  the  weed 
of  the  laundressi  ana  S0|  with  the  fardell  of  clothes 
and  her  muffler  upon  her  face,  passeth  out  and 
entereth  the  boat  to  pass  the  loch,  which,  after 
some  space,  one  of  them  that  rowed  said  merrily, 
Let  us  see  What  manner  of  dame  this  is;  and 
therewith  o&red  to  pull  down  her  muffler,  which, 
to  defend,  she  put  up  her  hands,  which  they  espied 
to  be  very  fair  and  whit€,  wherewith  they  entered 
into  suspicion  whom  she  was,  beginning  to  wonder 
at  her  enterprise.  Whereat  she  was  little  dis- 
mayed, but  charged  them,  upon  danger  of  their 
lives,  to  row  her  over  to  the  shore;  which  they 
nothing  regarded,  but  eftsoons  rowed  her  back 
again,  promising  her  that  it  should  be  secreted, 
and  in  especial  from  the  lord  of  the  house  under 
whose  guard  she  lied.  It  seemeth  she  knew  her 
refiige,  and  where  to  have  found  it,  if  she  had  once 
landed ;  for  there  did,  and  yet  do  linger,  George 
Douglas,  at  a  little  village  called  Kinross,  hard  at 
the  loch  side ;  and  with  the  same  George  Douglas, 
one  Simple  and  one  Breton,  the  which  two  were 
some  time  her  trusty  servauts,  and  as  yet  appearetli 
they  mind  her  no  less  affection."*  But  notwith- 
standing this  failure,  and  the  consequent  increase 
of  vigilance  in  her  keepers,  the  queen  repeated  her 
attempt  on  the  2nd  of  May.  Within  the  castle 
there  was  a  lad  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  called 
William  Douglas,  or  the  "  Little  Douglas,"  who 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  relative,  either  legi- 
timate or  illegitimate,  both  of  the  lord  of  the  castle, 
and  of  the  I^gent  Murray.  He  is  described  as 
being  a  poor  and  simple  lad,  who  escaped  suspi- 
cion on  account  of  his  innocence  and  simpHcitv. 
He  stole  the  keys  of  the  castle  from  the  keeper's 
chamber,  where  they  were  always  deposited,  ?et 
the  queen  at  liberty  in  the  middle  of  the  nigli^ 
locked  the  castle  gates  upon  all  the  inmates,  thre^ 
the  keys  into  the  loch,  led  the  queen  with  one 
female  attendant  to  a  little  skiff,  and  then  rowed 
her  to  shore.  There  the  Lord  Seton,  George 
Douglas,  already  mentioned,  and  a  party  of  tiie 

•  Raumer,  CoHtnbutioni  to  Mod.  Hist.,  ba<  given  part  «'  '^" 
letter,  bat  the  whole  of  U.is  ia  WiijthVt  SU»,  (m4  htr  Tim^f* 
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Hamiltons,  received  her  with  transports  of  joy,  and 
carried  her  in  triumph  to  Hamilton.  Many  of  her 
Meads  were  prepared;  others  came  in  on  the 
monow,  and  a  solemn  association  for  her  defence 
was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  Earls  of  Argyle, 
Huntley,  Eglintoun,  Crawford,  Cassilis,  Rothes, 
Montrose,  Sutherland,  Errol,  by  nine  barons,  by 
nice  bbhops,  and  by  many  other  gentlemen. 
These  chiefs  presently  brought  four  or  five  thou- 
sand men  into  the  field,  and,  placing  the  queen 
in  their  centre,  they  moved  from  Hamilton  towards 
Dumbarton.  The  R^ent  Murray  was  lying  at 
Glasgow,  holding  courts  of  justice.  At  first  he 
was  thunderstruck,  and  would  not  believe  in  the 
possibihty  of  his  sister's  escape.  Some  of  his 
iriends  advised  him  to  retire  from  Glasgow  to 
Stirling,  and  avoid  an  encounter;  but  Murray, 
^ho  was  a  good  soldier,  knew  the  difference  be- 
tween the  undisciplined  host  that  followed  the 
queen  and  the  regular  troops  which  he  had  about 
him ;  and  he  also  counted  on  the  resources  of  the 
tuwn  of  Glasgow,  and  the  religious  zeal  of  its  inha- 
bitants. Mary  offered  a  free  pardon  to  all  save 
five— the  Earl  of  Morton,  the  Lord  Lindsay,  the 
Lord  Semple,  Sir  James  Balfour,  and  the  provost 
of  Edinburgh ;  but  the  lords  were  not  inclined  to 
any  composition,  but  spoke  of  killing  the  queen, 
whom  they  had  found  so  difficult  a  prisoner.  The 
two  armies  met  on  the  14th  of  May,  at  Langside, 
between  Glasgow  and  Dumbarton,  and  attacked 
each  other  with  desperate  fury,  fighting  for  a  time 
band  to  hand,  and  locked  together.  Mary  re- 
mained on  an  adjacent  hill,  the  spectatress  of  the 
doubtful  fight.  Now  victory  appeared  to  incline 
to  her  party;  but  anon  her  evil  genius  Morton, 
sweeping  round  an  eminence  with  a  strong  de- 
tachment, charged  her  firiends  in  flank,  broke 
them,  and  decided  the  day.*  The  defeated  fled  in 
all  directions ;  and  the  queen  herself,  attended  by 
the  Lord  Herries  and  a  few  other  friends,  rode 
almost  without  stopping  to  Dundrennan  Abbey,  in 
Galloway,  near  to  Kirkcudbright,  and  sixty  miles 
trom  the  field  of  battle.  Here  she  was  brought  to 
an  awful  pause.  There  were  only  three  courses 
<ipen  to  her : — she  might  remain,  and  throw  her- 
self upon  the  mercy  of  her  subjects— upon  men 
who  had  shown  her  little  mercy ; — she  might  fly 
to  France ; — or,  lastly,  she  might  seek  a  refuge  in 
England.  The  first  she  naturally  avoided  as  what 
would  lead  to  certain  destruction  :  she  would  have 
^opted  the  second,  but  there  was  no  ship  to 
France ;  and  the  voyage,  whether  she  circumnavi- 
gated England  or  Scotland,  was  dangerous  on 
many  accounts,  besides  those  of  the  elements  She 
^  felt  the  mortification  of  returning  to  France, 
where  she  had  lived  in  the  station  of  a  queen,  as  a 
nigitive  and  a  pauper;  and  it  appears  she  was  not 
very  confident  of  a  good  reception  at  the  French 

•  Aecotdiaif  to  a  ktter  from  Sir  Wnilam  Drorjr,  then  «t  Berwick. 
«>  S«rreury  Cecil,  a  main  caute  of  the  defeat  of  the  queen**  party 
«u  :in  accident  which  happened  to  their  ammunition.    He  tayt: 

And  th«  cairiage  with  the  powder,  by  •oine  accident,  as  they  were 
*«htmg  took  Are  and  blew  up.*  Thii  letter  ii  given  by  Mr.  Wright, 


court,  which  was  still  controlled  by  Catherine 
de'  Medici.  There  remained,  then,  the  desperate 
resource  of  a  flight  into  England,  and  upon  this 
she  finally  resolved.  Her  wisest  counsellors  re- 
presented this  course  as  the  most  dangerous  of  the 
three ;  but  Mary  would  not  believe  her  royal  sister 
Elizabeth  capable  of  the  conduct  they  surmised. 
The  Lord  Herries  then  wrote  to  Lowther,  the 
deputy  captain  at  Carlisle,  informing  him  of  his 
queen's  situation,  and  asking  whether  she  might 
go  safel^  into  England.  Elizabeth  could  not  have 
had  time  to  hear  of  the  battle  of  Langside,  and  to 
send  down  positive  instructions,  but  she  was  cer- 
tainly well  informed  by  this  time  that  Mary  had 
no  chance  of  success,*  and  might  have  given  orders 
in  contemplation  of  a  sure  defeat ;  or,  again,  her 
officers  near  the  Borders  who  were  in  communica- 
tion with  Murray,  might  of  themselves  have  devised 
a  plan  for  entrapping  the  fugitive  queen  without  any 
direct  breach  of  promise  on  the  part  of  the  high 
authorities.  Lowther,  the  deputy,  wrote  a  doubt- 
ful answer,  saying  that  Lord  Scrope,  the  warden 
of  that  march,  was  at  court,  whither  he  had  written ; 
but  if  the  queen  found  herself  obliged  to  cross  the 
Borders  he  would  meet  and  protect  her  till  his 
mistress's  pleasure  was  known.  Without  waiting 
for  this  letter,t  Mary,  with  sixteen  attendants,  the 
chief  of  whom  was  Uie  honest  and  gallant  Lord 
Herries,  embarked  in  a  common  fishing-boat  to 
cross  the  Solway  Frith ;  and  on  the  evening  of 
Sunday,  the  16th  of  May,  1568,  she  arrived  at 
Workington,  in  Cumberland,  without  money,  with- 
out a  change  of  raiment — with  nothing  but  the 
tender  aflection  of  her  almost  helpless  retinue,  and 
her  hope  in  the  magnanimity  of  Elizabeth.  She 
immediately  wrote  to  that  '^  good  sister,"  inform- 
ing her  of  her  misfortunes,  and  her  arrival  in  her 
dominions.  Some  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  probably  entertained  just  notions  of  the 
sacred  rights  of  hospitality,  gave  her  a  kind  re- 
ception, and  honourably  conducted  her  to  Cocker- 
mouth,  where,  on  the  following  day,  Lowther 
waited  upon  her  with  what  appears  to  have  been 
a  little  army.  On  the  following  day  Mary  was 
conducted  to  Carlisle,  and  lodged  in  the  castle,  not 
as  a  royal  and  unfortunate  guest,  but  as  a  prisoner. 
Sir  Francis  Knollys,  who  was  sent  down  post  to 
the  north  with  letters  and  messages  of  comfort 
from  Elizabeth,  greatly  praised  Lowther's  good  be- 
haviour and  discretion  towards  her  highness,  in 
securing  ^the  fugitive  queen,  and  in  refusing  to 
admit  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  into  Carlisle 
Castle  with  any  more  company  than  his  page.  It 
is  evident  that  even  at  this  moment  Northumber- 
land was  out  of  favour  at  court,  and  an  object  of 
suspicion.  Knollys,  in  mentioning  that  the  earl 
met  him  in  Yorkshire,  says  that  he  had  with  hiou 
Sir  Nicholas  Fairfax,  Sir  William  Fairfax,  his  son, 

*  Drury.  for  example,  who  was  at  Berwick,  had  inConaed  Cecil 
tliAt  the  Earl  of  Murray  hoped  **  to  bring  tomething  to  pase  to  hia 
own  coDtentation,**  and  that  more  people  were  flocking  to  tho  regent 
than  to  the  queen. 

t  The  letter  waa  not  received,  it  ehould  appear,  till  Mary  was  in 
England;  but  we  think  Uiat  the  view  |in  which  it  was  written  is 
most  obvious. 
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Mr.  Hungate,  and  Mr.  Vavasor,  who  were  "  all 
miBOund  in  religion,"  and  had  been  with  his  lord- 
ship at  Carlisle.  The  earl  complained  of  Low- 
ther,  the  deputy  warden's,  misiisage.  "  Where- 
unto,"  says  KnoUys,  "  I  answered  his  lordship 
very  plainly,  that  if  he  sought  to  take  the  queen 
into  his  own  custody  out  of  the  deputy  warden's 
hands,  and  that  without  warrant,  as  his  personal 
repair  to  the  queen  of  Scots  also  was  without  war- 
rant at  the  queen  our  mistress's  hands,  then  did 
the  deputy  warden  dutifully  and  wisely,  and  his 
lordship  nad  overshot  himself,  very  much  to  the 
discontentation  of  her  highness.  Whereunto  he 
answered  for  the  excuse  of  his  repair,  that  he 
thought  himself  bound  in  duty  for  the  honour  of 
the  queen's  highness,  our  mistress,  to  repair  into 
Cumberland,  where  his  land  lay,  for  the  defence 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots  against  the  pursuit  of  her 
enemies.  And  for  his  desire  to  have  the  custody 
of  the  queen,  he  saith  he  did  desire  it  not  only  be- 
cause the  deputy  warden  was  too  base  a  man  to 
have  such  a  charge,  but  also  because  the  council 
of  York  had  given  him  letters  of  authority  to  the 
sheriff  and  justices  of  Cumberland  to  assist  him  in 
that  behalf."*  KnoUys  assured  his  lordship  that 
the  council  of  York  had  forgotten  themselves  very 
much,  if  they  had  appointed  him,  or  allowed  him  to 
repair  to  the  Queen  of  Scots  before  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's special  pleasure  was  known,  and  he  almost 
called  Northumberland  a  liar,  in  telling  him  that 
Sir  Thomas  Grargrave,  president  of  the  council  of 
York,  had  utterly  denied  the  giving  of  such  autho- 
rity to  his  lordship.f  This  great  uneasiness  of 
Elizabeth  as  to  any  communication  between  her 
royal  prisoner  and  her  own  subjects  professing  the 
ancient  religion,  is  a  very  significant  feature  in  the 
history.  Lord  Scrope,  the  warden  and  governor 
of  Carlisle,  was  dispatched  from  Cork  nearly  at 
the  same  time  as  KnoUys,  and  they  both  waited 
upon  Queen  Mary  in  Carlisle  Castle,  apparently  on 
the  28th  or  29th  of  May,  having  previously  spoken 
with  Lord  Herries,  who  hoped  that  Queen  Eliza- 
beth would  either  give  his  mistress  aid  and  com- 
fort, or  permit  her  to  pass  through  England  into 
France  to  seek  relief  elsewherej  "  And  after 
this,"  write  Scrope  and  Knollys  to  Elizabeth, 
"  repairing  into  the  castle,  we  found  the  Queen  of 
Scots  in  her  chamber  of  presence,  ready  to  receive 
us ;  where,  after  salutations  made,  and  our  decla- 
ration also  of  your  highness's  sorrowfulness  for 
her  lamentable  misadventure  and  inconvenient 
arrival,  although  your  highness  was  glad  and  joy- 
fill  of  her  good  escape  from  the  peril  of  her  person, 
with  many  circumstances  thereunto  belonging; 
and  we  found  her  in  her  answers  to  have  an  elo- 
quent tongue,  and  a  discreet  head ;  and  it  seemeth 
by  her  doings  she  hath  stout  courage  and  liberal 
heart  adjoined  thereunto."  They  then  delivered 
their  sovereign's  letter,  in  which  Mary  was  told 
that  Elizabeth  could  not  honourably  receive  her 

•  Wrijrht,  +  Wen. 

X  Lord  Serope  and  KooUyt  unired  Marv*f  fHends  Ihmt  Elita- 
bpth  "  eonld  fu  no  wise  like  her  aeekiDg  aid  in  FrAnoe,  thereby  to 
bring  Frenchman  into  SooUand.'* 


into  her  presence  until  she  was  cleared  of  all  sus- 
picion of  being  concerned  in  Darnley's  murder. 
Mary  had  expected  a  different  treatment  Eliza- 
beth's commissioners  continue :  "  And  ailer  our 
delivery  of  your  highness's  letters,  she  fell  into 
some  passion,  with  the  water  in  her  eyes,  and 
therewith  she  drew  us  with  her  into  her  bed- 
chamber, where  she  complained  unto  us,  for  that 
your  highness  did  not  answer  her  expectation  for 
the  admitting  her  into  your  presence  forthwith ; 
that  upon  good  declaration  of  her  innocence  your 
highness  would  either  without  delay  give  her  aid 
yourself  to  the  subduing  of  her  enemies,  or  else, 
being  now  come  of  good  will,  and  not  of  necessity, 
unto  your  highness  (for  a  good  and  greatest  part 
of  her  subjects,  said  she,  do  remain  fast  unto  iier 
still),  your  highness  would,  at  the  least,  forthwith 
give  her  passage  through  your  country  into  France, 
to  seek  aid  at  other  princes'  hands ;  not  doubting 
that  both  the  French  king  and  the  king  of  Spain 
would  give  her  relief  in  that  behalf  to  her  satis- 
faction." But  this  was  precisely  what  Elizabeth 
determined  to  prevent,  and  what  she  was  in  good 
policy  bound  to  prevent.  A  disinterested  media- 
tion might  have  had  a  good  effect ;  but  that  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  from  any  party ;  and  it  was 
impossible  to  avoid  feeling  some  alarm  at  the 
notion  of  French  or  Spanish  arms  in  Scotland. 
Mary  solemnly  affirmed  to  Scrope  and  Knollys, 
that  both  Maitland  of  Lethington  and  the  Jjord 
Morton  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  her 
husband,  as  could  well  be  proved,  although  now 
they  would  seem  to  prosecute  the  murderers.  The 
two  envoys  repeated  that  their  mistress  was  "  in- 
wardly sorry  and  very  much  grieved"  that  she 
"  could  not  do  her  that  great  honour  to  admit  her 
solemnly  and  worthily  into  her  presence  by  reason 
of  this  great  slander  of  murder ;"  but  they  assured 
her  of  her  highness's  great  affection,  and  that  if 
she  would  depend  upon  her  highness's  favour  with- 
out seeking  to  bring  in  strangers  into  Scotland, 
then  undoubtedly  her  highness  would  use  all  the 
convenient  means  she  could  for  her  relief  and 
comfort.  Mary  agreed  to  send  up  Lord  Herries 
to  London  to  plead  her  cause  with  Elizabeth,  and 
she  then  dismissed  Scrope  and  KnoUys,  "  com- 
plaining of  delays  to  her  prejudice,  and  the  win- 
ning of  time  to  her  enemies."  The  rest  of  this 
remarkable  letter  runs  in  the  name  of  Knollys, 
who  takes  it  upon  himself  to  offer  sundry  sugges- 
tions in  this  difficult  case — for  he  was  evidently 
alarmed  at  the  public  sympathy  excited  in  the 
north  hi  the  captive  queen's  favour,  and  was  also 
anxious  to  cover  in  some  way  the  honour  of  Eliza- 
beth— perhaps  the  honour  of  the  English  nation, 
whose  character  for  frankness  and  hospitality  was 
clearly  committed.  "And  now,"  says  Knollys, 
who  was  vice-chamberlain  and  captain  of  the 
queen's  guard,  "  it  behoveth  your  highness,  m 
mine  opinion,  gravely  to  consider  what  answer  is 
to  be  made  herein,  specially  because  that  many 
gentlemen  of  divers  shires  here  near  adjoining 
within  your  realm,  have  heard  her  daily  defences 
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and  excaaes  of  her  innocence,  with  her  great  accu- 
sations of  her  enemies  very  eloquently  told  before 
our  coming  hither.  And,  therefore,  I,  the  yice- 
chamberlain,  do  refer  to  your  highness's  better 
Gomideration,  whether  it  were  not  honourable  for 
you,  in  the  Bight  of  your  subjects,  and  of  all  foreign 
princes,  to  put  her  grace  to  the  choice  whether  she 
will  depart  freely  back  into  her  country  without 
Toor  highness's  impeachment,  o^  whether  she  will 
remain  at  your  highness's  devotion  within  your 
realm  here,  with  her  necessary  servants  only  to 
attend  upon  her  to  see  how  honourably  your  high- 
ness can  do  for  her.  For  by  this  means  your 
highness,  1  think,  shall  stop  the  mouths  of  back- 
biters that  otherwise  would  blow  out  seditious 
ramours  as  well  in  your  own  realm  as  elsewhere, 
of  detaining  of  her  ungratefully.  And  yet  I  think 
it  is  likely  that  if  she  had  her  own  choice,  she 
would  not  go  back  into  her  own  realm  presently, 
nor  until  she  might  look  for  succours  of  men  out 
of  France  to  join  with  her  there ;  or  if  she  would 
go  presently  into  her  own  country,  the  worst  were 
that  peradventure  with  danger  enough  she  might 
get  into  France  ;  and  that  would  hardly  be  done  if 
my  Lord  of  Murray  have  a  former  inkling  of  her 
departure  thither.  And  on  the  other  side  she 
cannot  be  kept  so  rigorously  as  a  prisoner  with 
your  highness's  honour  (in  mine  opinion),  but  with 
devices  of  towels  or  toys  at  her  chamber  window 
or  elsewhere,  in  the  night,  a  body  of  her  agility  and 
spirit  may  escape  soon,  being  so  near  the  Border. 
And  surely  to  have  her  carried  far  into  the  realm  is 
thehigh-way  to  a  dangerous  sedition,  as  I  suppose.'** 
On  the  following  day,  or  the  day  after, — it  was 
the  30th  of  May,— Knollys  and  Scrope  had  another 
interview  with  Mary,  who  inveighed  against  her 
brother  Murray  and  his  adherents,  saying,  among 
other  things,  "  that  when  she  was  but  nine  days 
old  they  had  a  reverent  and  obedient  care  of  her, 
but  now  that  she  was  twenty-four  years  old  they 
would  exclude  her  from  the  government."  Knollys, 
who  was  [fully  aware  of  tibe  main  course  which 
his  royal  mistress  meant  to  pursue  (for  the  silver 
box,  with  letters  jfrom  Mary  to  Damley,  true  or 
forged,  which  waa  afterwards  brought  into  the 
case,  had  really' no  weight  whatever  in  Elizabeth's 
decision),  venUffed  to  tell  the  Scottish  queen  that, 
in  tome  cases,  princes  might  be  deposed  by  their 
subjects  lawfully;  and  he  mentioned  the  case  of  a 
prince  falling  into  madness*  **  And,"  added  he, 
*"  what  difference  is  there  between  lunacy  and  cruel 
murdering  ? — ^for  the  one  is  an  evil  humour  pro- 
ceeding of  melancholy,  and  the  other  is  an  evil 
humour  proceeding  of  choler :  wherefore  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  your  grace  deserved  to  be  put 
from  the  government  or  not;  for  if  your  grace 
should  be  guiltv  of  any  such  odious  crime  as 
deserveth  deposal,  then  how  should  they  be  blamed 
that  have  deposed  you  ?" — "  Hereupon,"  continues 
the  vice-chamberlain,  **  her  grace  begmning  to 

^  *  Tbt  oruiaal  of  thb  lemarkable  ktter  it  in  th*  British  Muteui. 
C<Mo«  MSg.    Mr.  Wriihi  glvw^ha  whole  of  te la  Qwra  Blw^w* 
kt  rmM^-batH  bMl  \ma  ghw  bcfim  by  Sir  Umry  liiUt. 
▼OU  lU 


dear  herself  after  her  accustomed  manner,  the 
tears  yet  fell  from  her  eyes :  and  then  1  said.  Your 
highness  would  be  the  gladdest  in  the  world  to  see 
her  grace  well  purged  of  this  crime,  that  thereby 
your  highness  might  aid  her  fully  and  amply  to 
the  advancement  of  her  grace  to  her  government 
royal  again :  for  her  grace,  I  said,  was  your  high- 
ness's nearest  kinswoman  on  the  father's  side,  and 
that  you  were  both  bom  in  one  continent  of  land, 
although  this  separation  was  between  you — ^that 
you  were  not  both  bom  in  one  circuit  of  obedience. 
Herewith  her  grace  answered  me  very  courteously ; 
but  forthwith  she  said  she  must  go  close  up  her 
letters  to  your  highness,  and  so  departed  to  her 
bed-chamber.  This  far  I  waded  widi  her  grace  to 
make  her  cause  disputable ;  but,  when  I  saw  her 
tears,  1  forbore  to  prosecute  mine  objection,  and 
fell  to  comforting  of  her  with  declaration  of  your 
highness's  great  affection  and  good-will  towards 
her."*  This  letter  was  written  with  an  eye  to  the 
strictest  secrecy,  and  Knollys  seems  to  doubt  whe- 
ther even  Secretary  Cecil  should  be  informed  by 
the  queen  of  its  contents.  A  few  days  later,  on 
the  1 1th  of  June,  he  addressed  Cecil,  telling  him, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  Lord  Scrope  is  privy  to 
all  things,  and  that  he  (Knollys)  would  be  very 
glad  to  be  rid  of  his  part  in  the  detention  of  the 
Queen  of  Scotland.  Mary,  however,  had  almost 
captivated  the  cautious  vice-chamberlain  with  her 
beauty,  and  spirit,  and  graceful  familiarity.  "  And 
yet,"  he  says,  ^Uhis  lady  and  princess  is  a  notable 
woman.  She  seemeth  to  regard  no  ceremonious 
honour  besides  the  acknowledging  of  her  estate 
regal.  She  showeth  a  disposition  to  speak  much, 
to  be  bold,  to  be  pleasant,  and  to  be  very  familiar. 
She  showeth  a  great  desire  to  be  avenged  of  her 
enemies;  she  showeth  a  readiness  to  expose  herself 
to  all  perils,  in  hope  of  victory ;  she  delighteth 
much  to  hear  of  hazdiness  and  valiancy,  commend- 
ing by  name  all  proved  hardy  men  of  her  country, 
aldiough  they  be  her  enemies,  and  conunendeth  no 
cowardice  in  her  ^ends.  ...  So  that,  for  victory 
sake,  pain  and  peril  seemeth  pleasant  unto  her; 
and  in  respect  of  victory,  wealth  and  all  things 
seemeth  to  her  contemptuous  and  vile.  Now  wlutt 
is  to  be  done  with  such  a  lady  and  a  princess, — or 
whether  such  a  princess  and  lady  be  to  be  nourished 
in  one*s  bosom, — or  whether  it  be  good  to  halt  and 
dissemble  with  such  a  lady,  I  refer  to  your  judg- 
ment." The  vice-chamberlain  then  proceeds  to 
recommend  a  bold  and  direct  course,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  danger  to  Elizabeth.f    Yiom  the  tone 


h«r  higfaiMn  tbhik  it  good  to  ttoj  Um 


ara  blind ;  and  tnrely  th«  plainatt  way  it  the  most  bonoorabla  io  my 
•Imple  optnioo.  I  take  it  an  honourable  quarrel  for  her  highnew  Io 
eKpel  the  French,  and  the  tafeat  way  thereto  i>  to  aid  and  ooonte- 
nauee  the  rfg ent  in  tioM.  And  if  the  tpoU  in  thie  qneon'e  ooat  bo 
manirett,  the  plainer  and  the  tooner  that  her  hlghnea  doth  nveal 
her  diMMtentation  therewith,  the  more  honoorable  it  will  be,  I  sup- 
poee ;  and  it  is  the  readieet  way  to  iCop  the  nontlia  of  fiietloiM,  moi^ 
muring  eatajeeu.  But  this  it  more  than  needs  to  be  spoken  to  yon.* 
— StrHenry  KUIs  has  a  part  of  this  Icllw  is  hit  CoUselion,  bat  thf 
whelt  of  U  U  gifoi  by  Mr.  Wiighl. 
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of  hiB  letter  he  was  evidently  not  very  particalar 
u  to  the  proofii  which  might  be  brought  against 
Mary ; — ^it  was  only  necessary  to  declare  her  guilty, 
and  80  prevent  any  mischief  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who,  by  such  a  sentence,  would  be  justified  in 
assisting  the  regent  Murray,  and  keeping  his  sister 
a  close  prisoner.  In  the  mean  time  the  Lady 
Scrope,  who  was  sister  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
waited  upon  Mary  by  orders  of  Elizabeth,  and 
several  indulgences  were  allowed,  that  it  might  be 
made  to  appear  that  the  Scottish  queen  was  not  a 
prisoner.  This  threw  the  poor  vice-chamberlain 
mto  great  alarm.  *'  And  once,"  he  says  in  a  letter 
dated  the  15th  of  June,  *'she  rode  out  a  hunting, 
the  hare  galloping  so  fast,  and  her  whole  retinue 
being  so  well  horsed,  that  we,  upon  experience 
thereof,  doubting,  that  upon  a  set  course,  some  of 
her  friends  out  of  Scotland  might  invade  and 
assault  us  upon  the  sudden  for  to  rescue  and  take 
her  from  us,  we  mean  hereafter,  if  any  such  riding 
pastimes  be  required  that  way,  so  much  to  fear  the 
endangering  of  her  person  by  some  sudden  inva- 
sion of  her  enemies,  that  she  must  hold  us  excused 
in  that  behalf."* 

Lord  Henries,  in  the  mean  while,  had  done  little 
good  with  Elizabeth,  who  induced  him,  in  a  manner, 
to  appoint  her  judge  or  arbitrator  between  Mary 
and  her  subjects.  At  his  solicitation,  however, 
the  English  queen  thought  fit  to  send  an  agent, 
Mr.  Middlemore,  (or  Meddlemore)  into  Scotland 
to*  stop  the  civil  war  there ;  for  Mary's  partisans, 
though  sorely  pressed  and  persecuted,  were  not 
wholly  discouraged  by  the  battle  of  Langside,  and 
the  earls  of  Huntley  and  Argyle  were  up  in  arms 
in  her  favour.  This  Middlemore,  whose  secret 
instructions  were  no  doubt  of  a  very  different  kind 
from  that  which  was  given  out,  travelled  northward 
with  Lord  Herries,  to  the  great  *'  discontentation" 
of  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  who  was  not  let  into  all 
the  secret,  or  informed  of  the  real  object  of  his 
errand.  "  I  am  marvellous  sorry, "  writes  the 
vice-chamberlain  to  Secretary  Cecil,  "  to  hear  of 
my  Lord  Herries'  return  hither,  whose  wily  head 
went  beyond  you  when  he  got  Mr.  Middlemore  to 
come  hither  so  soon ;  for  it  would  yet  cost  the 
regent  (Murray)  twenty  days'  work  to  finish  this 
business  to  his  advantage ;  the  which  being  inter- 
rupted by  Mr.  Middlemore,  I  know  not  what  evil 
may  come  thereon.  And  this  Lord  Herries  seeth 
the  bottom  both  of  your  doings  and  ours,  and  he 
will  stir  coals  at  his  coming  hither  accordingly. "f 
But  as  soon  as  this  Mr.  Middlemore  got  across 
the  Borders,  he  hastened  rather  than  retarded 
Murray's  business,  and  encouraged  the  regent  in 
his  energetic  measures  against  those  who  favoured 
the  queen.  On  the  21st  of  June  the  Scottish 
queen  wrote  a  striking  letter  to  her  good  sister  and 
cousin,  which  was  forwarded  to  London  by  means 

*  Kztnet  of  B  letter  from  Sir  Prandt  KnoUyt  to  Cecil,  in  Wrif()it*e 
Qmn  Eliubeth  and  Iter  Timet.  &c.  The  original  ii  in  the  Urit. 
Mai..  Califf.  C.  I.  Part  of  the  aame  estraet  ia  given  by  Chalmere, 
LifeufMarr. 
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of  a  gentleman  who  had  been  dispatched  by  the 
French  court  to  ascertain  the  real  situation  of  the 
fugitive,  and  the  manner  in  which  she  was  treated 
in  England.*    Here  the  captive  oomplsins  that 
Middlemore,  who  was  sent,  as  was  pretended,  as  a 
safeguard  to  her  faithful  subjects,  had  allied  him- 
self with  her  enemies,  who,  in  her  presence,  had 
destroyed  the  house  of  one  of  her  principal  barons, 
and  who  were  now  treating  her  friends  and  adbe- 
rents  more  harshly  than  ever.     ^  Mine  enemies," 
she  continues,   ''proceed  still  farther,  and  boast 
that  they  are  authorised  by  Asm  ;  and  while  they 
are  executing  their  enterprise,  which  tends  to  the 
conquest  of  my  kingdom,  they  abuse  you,  with  a 
hope  of  proving  to  you  their  false  calumnies,  which 
the  unequal  treatment  we  are  receiving  would 
make  me  fear,  if  my  innocence  and  reliance  on 
God,  who  has  hitherto  protected  me,  did  not  give 
me  assurance.    For  consider,  madam,  they  have 
now  the  authority  which  belongs  to  me, — ^the  sove- 
reign power  by  usurpation, — my  property  to  bribe 
and  corrupt, — the  finesses  which  are  at  their  com- 
mand throughout  the   country, — ^and  your  own 
ministers,  who,  day  by  day  (at  least  some  of  them), 
write  to  them  and  advise  them  whut  to  do  that  they 
may  convince  you.    Would  to  God  you  knew  what 
I  know  of  them !     And  I,  on  ray  part,  am  kept 
like  a  prisoner,  discountenanced  by  your  refusal 
to  see  me :  they,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  main- 
tain what  they  have  falsely  invented  as  the  means 
of  maintaining  themselves  against  me,  who  have  no 
councils  nor  any  means  of  doing  what  is  required 
in  such  circumstances  for  defence  of  mine  honour : 
only  I  pray  God  to  judge  between  them  and  me." 
The  captive  next  complained  of  my  Lord  Scrope, 
who  had  received  a  commission  to  treat  with  her 
revolted  subjects,  and  to  admit  them  as  judges  in 
her  case.     *'I   cannot  do  less,"   she  continues, 
''  than  complain  to  you,  and  beg  you  to  send  for 
me,  that  you  may  hear  my  grie^,  and  assist  me  as 
promptly  as  necessity  requires,  or  permit  me  to 
retire  into  France  or  elsewhere.  .  .  And  I  entreat 
you,  as  you  see  what  are  the  efilects,  do  not  make 
an  unequal  combat,  they  being  armed,  and  I  desti- 
tute :  on  the  contrary,  seeing  the  dishonour  they 
do  me,  make  up  your  mind  to  assist  me  or  let  me 
go ;  for,  without  waiting  for  their  giving  me  a  third 
assault,  I  must  supplicate  both  the  King  of  France 
and  the  King  of  Spain  if  you  will  not  have  regard 
to  my  just  quarrel ;  and  they,  restoring  me  to  my 
place,  then  will  I  make  you  know  their  falsehood 
and  my  innocence :  for  if  you  let  them  conquer  the 
country  first,  and  then  come  to  accuse  me  after, 
what  shall  I  have  gained  by  submitting  my  cause 
to  you  ?     Is  it  a  proof  of  their  justice  that  they 
proceed  without  answering  the  questions  put  to 
them  ?    Judge  of  yourself,  madam,  according  ss 
God  has  given  you  wit  above  oUiers,  and  not  hy 
the  counsel  of  those  who  are  moved  by  particul«'' 

•  As  lo  her  treatment,  Mary  says,  in  Uiii  same  letter  to  El>5>^^''; 
";it  grieve*  me  to  have  ao  little  occaaioa  tn  pmiae  the  hehavift^r  »• 
yonr  mioitten.  for  of  yourself  I  cannot  and  will  not  omv^*' 
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ifiecdoDs.    I  blame  no  one ;  but  the  very  wonn  of 
the  earth  tmrna  when  it  is  trodden  upon."* 

On  the  tame  day  on  which  ahe  wrote  this  letter, 
Maiy  told  Knollya  that  ahe  expected  to  be  let  go 
into  France,  or  to  be  put  aafely  into  Dumbarton 
Cude-— '*  unleaa,"  ahe  added,  **  ahe  will  hold  me  as 
a  pri80Der,£[vr  I  am  aure  that  her  highness  will  not 
of  lier  honour  put  me  into  my  Lord  of  Murray's 
lunds."  Under  her  circumstancea,  nothing  could 
be  more  imprudent  than  her  continual  talk  about 
France  and  Spain ;  but  she  again  assured  Knollys 
that  she  would  seek  fl&d  in  those  quarters,  because 
be  had  promised  her  people  aid  by  August.  **  And 
ihe  said  that  ahe  haa  found  that  true  which  she 
had  heard  often  of  before  her  coming  hither,  which 
was,  that  ahe  should  have  fair  words  enow,  but  no 
deeds.  .  .  .  And,  saith  she,  I  have  made  great 
wan  in  Scotland,  and  I  pray  God  I  make  no 
troubles  in  other  realms  also."t  This,  if  true,  waa 
uwtber  imprudence.  Knollys  was,  or  pretended 
to  be,  much  startled ;  and  he  again  advised  a  close 
onion  with  Murray,  throwing  a  little  devout  unction 
into  his  worldly  policy  and  tenderness  for  Eliza- 
beth. "  Touching  her  prayer,"  he  says,  "  I  join 
heartily  with  her,  that  God  of  his  mercy  will  de- 
fend their  realm  from  such  troubles,  as  through 
MIT  tenderness  by  her  attempts  might  arise,  and 
her  highness  (Elizabeth)  from  such  perils  as  thereof 
might  ensue.  But,  alas,  how  can  we  be  safe 
bm  trouhles,  as  long  as  our  tender  halting  on  both 
legs  before  God  and  the  world  doth  hinder  our 
fnendt  that  should  be  our  strength,  and  strengthen 
our  enemiea  that  will  be  our  perils,  and  doth 
veaken  and  unknit  some  limb  or  members  of  the 
hody  of  our  realm  from  us,  and  may  provoke  God's 
wger  against  us  that  many  ways  hath  been  so 
mercifdl  to  us  ?"t  Other  courtiers  and  statesmen 
^id  their  best  to  increase  the  alarm.  Sir  Henry 
Norris  wrote  from  Paria  to  warn  Cecil,  on  the 
authority  of  an  anonymous  informer,  that  the 
queen's  majeaty  **  did  now  hold  the  wolf  that 
*ould  devour  her,"  and  that  "  it  ia  conspired  be- 
twixt the  king  of  Spain,  the  pope,  and  the  French 
l^iag,  that  the  queen's  majesty  should  be  destroyed, 
whereby  the  Queen  of  Scots  might  succeed  her 
niaiesty.**§  This  alarm,  considering  where  Mary 
then  was,  waa  rather  ridiculous,  yet  scarcely  more 
>o  than  some  of  the  hundred  other  stories  which 
Mowed  in  a  crescendo  of  horrors,  and  which 
uerer  ceased  till  Elizabeth  had  brought  her  rival 
to  the  block.  Sir  Henry  Norris,  it  appears,  had 
got  hold  of  some  xxM)r  Italian,  that,  being  privily 
taken,  could  disclose  much  of  this  treasoa.  *'  And 
surely,"  he  adds,  **  considering  the  great  treason 
preparing  of  God,  I  would  wish  that  the  Queen  of 
^^  were  rather  re-delivered  than  the  queen's 
Qitjesty  to  stand  in  these  perilous  terms  both  abroad 
^i  at  home."  In  addition  to  the  usual  force 
stationed  at  Carliale,  one  hundred  arquebuaiers 
^ere  aent  thither  from  Berwick,  and  every  precau- 

*  Bnrfhln  Stele  Papcn.     Tbe  letter  U  dated  Carlitle,  the'  SUt 
^}^9t.   Lliu  «n  Maiy%  letten,  except  a  yen  tew,  it  U  in  Flench.^ 
t  Utttt  from  KnoUtfl  (o  Cecil,  dated  9Ut  June.  1668. 
ni  *      I  Boritlitey  Pafen.: 


tion  was  taken  both  to  prevent  Mary's  escape  and 
the  coming  to  her  of  too  many  Scots.  But  it  waa 
soon  resolved  to  carry  her  further  into  the  realm  to 
aome  place  of  greater  safety,  being  **  well  moated 
round."  Mary  made  a  spirited  protest,  that  was 
of  no  avail ;  and  on  the  1 6th  of  July  she  was  car- 
ried imder  a  atrong  escort  to  Bolton  Castle,  a 
house  of  Lord  Scrope's,  in  the  north  riding  of 
Yorkshire,  not  far  ^m  Middleham.*  By  this 
removal  Mary  was  cut  off  from  all  communication 
with  her  subjects,  excepting  such  aa  Elizabeth 
chose  to  admit.  Sir  Francis  Knollys  and  Lord 
Scrope  dealt  very  sharply  with  all  English  sub- 
jects that  attempted  to  dee  or  correspond  with  the 
captive,  particularly  if  they  were  Papists.  A 
Yorkshire  gentleman  of  the  honourable  family  of 
Lascelles,  who  is  set  down  as  *'  a  lewd  practiser 
and  arrogant  Papist,"  was  rudely  and  severely 
treated  for  attempting  to  get  sight  of  Mary.  Knol* 
lys,  who,  in  self-laudation,  reports  these  matters 
very  solemnly  to  Cecil,  describes  Bolton  Castle  aa 
being  **  very  strong,  very  fair,  very  stately" — the 
highest  walled  house  he  haa  seen,  **  and  hath  but 
one  entrance,  and  half  the  number  of  the  aoldiera 
may  better  watch  and  ward  the  same,  than  the 
whole  number  thereof  could  do  Carlisle  Castle." 
Also  at  Carlisle  Castle  the  queen's  chamber  had  a 
window  looking  out  towards  Scotland,  and  if  the 
bars  thereof  had  been  filed  astmder,  she  might 
have  been  let  down,  and  then  she  had  the  ground 
clear  before  her  to  her  own  country.  There  waa 
also  an  old  postern  door,  but  this  Lord  Scrope  and 
Knollys,  and  three  other  noble  captains  who 
watched  by  turns  day  and  night,  had  made  sure  of. 
But  then  there  was  another  window  of  her  cham- 
ber which  opened  into  an  orchard  close  under  the 
town-wall,  and  she  might  have  slipped  out,  and 
over  the  town-wall,  which  was  very  dangerous.f 
They  thought  Bolton  Castle  a  much  safer  place, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  they  suggested  that  their 
prisoner  should  be  moved  still  farther  from  the 
Borders,  telling  Cecil,  however,  that  Mary,  though 
otherwise  very  quiet  and  very  tractable,  declared 
that  she  would  not  remove  any  farther  into  the 
realm  without'  constraint.  At  the  same  time, 
Knollys  lamenta  the  great  expense  of  her  mainte- 
nance, and  complains  rather  sharply  that  so  many 
of  the  charges  should  be  left  to  fall  on  his  own 

•  Before  the  was  removed  from  Carlisle  she  wrote  once  attain,  or 
oflener,  to  Elisabeth,  whom  she  reminded  of  promises  of  piotectioa 
which  she  had  receDily  seot  to  her  in  Scotland.  She  Implored  her 
to  suffer  her  to  depart  "  whithersoever  it  be  oat  of  this  country."  '*  I 
came  "  said  she.  **  of  mine  own  accord— let  me  depart  again  with 
yours ;  and  if  God  permit  my  cause  to  succeed.  I  shall  be  bound  to 
yott  for  it ;  happening  otherwise,  yet  I  cannot  blame  you.*'  The 
oonelusioDof  tnis  letter  is  remarkable  :  "  Good  sister,  be  of  another 
mind.  When  the  heart  and  all  shall  be  vours,  and  at  your  eom« 
mandment.  I  thought  to  satisfy  you  wholly,  if  I  might  have  seen  you. 
Alas,  do  not  as  the  serpent  that  stoppeth  his  hearing,  Ibr  I  am  no 
enchanter,  but  your  sister  and  natural  cousin.  If  Cssar  had  not 
dtfldaiued  to  hear  or  read  the  complaint  of  an  advertiser,  be  had  not 
so  died.  Why  should  princes'  ears  be  stopped,  seeing  thev  are 
painted  lo  long,  meaning  that  they  should  hear  all,  and  be  well  ad- 
vised before  ttiey  answer.  I  am  not  of  the  nature  of  the  basilisk, 
and  less  of  the  cameleon  to  turn  you  to  my  likeness:  and  though  I 
^ould  be  so  dangerous  and  curst  as  men  say.  you  are  suflScioitly 
armed  with  Constance  and  with  justice,  which  I  reouire  of  God,  who 
Vive  you  grace  to  use  it  well  wiih  long  and  happy  life."— Silir. 

f  Letter  fh>ra  Sir  Francb  KnoUys  to  CecU,  dated  the  16th  at  Jnly. 
-^Wngkt'i  BliMdbith  and  her  Timet, 
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sboulders.  On  the  28th  of  July,  Mary  wrote  ano- 
ther letter  to  Elizabeth,  telline  her  that  she  relied 
on  her  former  promises,  and  expected  that  she 
would  replace  her  in  her  kingdom,  when  she  had 
heard  her  justify  her  own  conduct,  and  expose  that 
of  ner  enemies.  She  consented  that  Murray  and 
Morton  should  be  heard  on  the  other  side,  as  Eli- 
zabeth required,  and  that  these  two  lords  should 
come  into  England  for  that  purpose.  She  assured 
the  English  queen  that  she  nad  warned  her  faith- 
ful subjects  who  were  still  up  in  arms  for  her  to 
abstain  from  hostilities  and  the  seeking  of  any  aid 
from  France ;  that  she  herself  had  withheld  her 
dispatches  to  France  and  Spain,  in  order  to  avoid 
contracting  any  further  obligations  in  those  parts, 
desiring  that  if  she  were  to  be  reinstated  it  might 
be  only  by  means  of  the  English  court.*  The 
whole  of  l^is  letter  is  cool  and  diplomatic,  except 
where  she  speaks  of  Murray.f  Elizabeth,  how- 
ever, cared  little  for  her  warmth  on  this  head,  for 
she  and  the  regent  had  come  to  a  perfectly  good 
understanding,  though  she  had  found  it  necessary 
to  make  some  pro  forrm  remonstrances,  and  had 
told  him  that  she  could  not  endure  that  an  example 
■o  dangerous  to  sovereigns  should  be  given, 
**  whereby  the  authority  of  the  sacred  royal  ma- 
jesty should  be  had  in  contempt  amongst  subjects, 
and  trodden  under  foot  at  the  lust  of  factious 
people."  Murray,  on  his  side,  had  a  confident 
reliance  on  Cecil ;  and  he  sent  up  his  secretary 
John  Wood  to  London,  to  show  the  minister  and 
the  queen  copies  of  sundry  secret  papers.  The 
regent,  however,  was  not  so  ready  as  his  impri- 
soned sister  to  bring  matters  to  an  issue;  and 
though  Elizabeth  wrote  to  him  to  come  into  Eng- 
land with  a  commissioner  to  treat  and  to  answer  to 
the  Scottish  queen's  complaint,  he  found  it  very 
easy  to  delay  so  doing  till  the  month  of  October; 
and  during  all  that  time  he  was  allowed  to  esta- 
blish his  own  authority  in  Scotland,  and  even 
assisted  by  Elizabeth  in  so  doing.  Mary  and  her 
negotiator.  Lord  Herries,  remonstrated  repeatedly, 
but  without  effect.  It  will  strike  every  reader, 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  constituting  a  court 
to  try  Mary,  and,  until  the  very  last  moment,  it 
was  pretended  that  Elizabeth  would  merely  arbi- 
trate in  a  friendly  manner,  or  that,  if  any  party 
was  to  be  tried,  it  should  be  Murray  with  his  ad- 
herents. But  Herries  clearly  foresaw  the  course 
which  would  be  pursued,  and  he  guarded  against 
it  as  well  as  he  could  with  forms  and  declarations 
of  his  sovereign's  entire  independence  of  the  Eng- 
lish crown.  Elizabeth  declared  that  if  Mary  would 
'*  commit  her  cause  to  be  heard  by  her  highness's 
order,  not  to  make  her  highness  judge  over  her, 
but  rather  as  committing  herself  to  the  council  of 
her  dear  cousin  and  friend,"  her  highness  would 
treat  with  the  Scottish  nobles,  and  bring  things  to 
a  happy  conclusion.  Elizabeth  would,  for  ex- 
ample, restore  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  her  royal  seat, 

*  BurKhley  State  F&pwt. 

f  Mary  had  begiiu  to  eall  Murray  monfitre  frutertf— my  battard 
nUier  ;  and  in  this  partlcalar  letter  aha  reminda  EliiaSeth  that 
[qhay  U  only  ralfttea  to  bar  miOetty  of  England  Mr  baUardiu, 


brother 
Mohay 


by  honourable  accommodatioii,  the  Queen  of  Scots 
agreeing,  that  the  lords  ,'and  all  her  other  subjects 
should  continue  in  their  honouiB,  states,  and  dig- 
nities; and  this  was  the  promise  in  case  of  Mur- 
ray making  out  **  some  reason  against  her ;"  but, 
if  Murray  and  his  party  should  fail  in  proving  any- 
thing against  the  queen,  then  her  majesty  Eliza- 
beth would  replace  Mary  absolutely  by  force  of 
arms,  Mary  agreeing  in  this  case,  and  as  a  reward 
for  Elizabeth's  ^issistance,  to  renounce  all  claims  to 
England;  to  convert  her  close  alliance  with 
France  into  a  league  with  England ;  and  to  use 
the  counsel  of  her  dearest  sister  and  her  estates  in 
parliament  in  abolishing  Papistry,  encouraging 
Protestantism,  and  establishing  in  her  dominions 
the  episcopal  and  Anglican  church — an  order  of 
things  considered  by  John  Knox  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  Puritans  as  only  a  few  degrees  less 
idolatrous  than  the  church  of  Rome.  Thus,  in  all 
cases,  Mary  was  promised  her  liberty  and  her  re- 
storation to  her  kingdom.  But  very  di£Ferent  lan- 
guage had  been  held  in  secret  with  Murray :  to 
him  it  had  been  declared,  that  if  he  could  establish 
his  sister's  guilt,  she  should  never  return  to  Scot- 
land ;  and  it  had  also  been  intimated  that  he  could 
easily  prove  what  he  desired. 

The  famous  commission  met  at  York  on  the 
4th  of  October.     Elizabeth  was  represented  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,   the  Earl  of  Sussex,  and  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler,  who  was  still  alive  and  stirring, 
though  this  business  was  destined  to  embitter  his 
old    age.     Mary    was    represented    by    Lesley, 
Bishop  of  Ross,  the  lords  Herries,  Levingston, 
and  Boyd,  Hamilton,   Abbot  of  Kilwinuing,  Sir 
John  Gordon  of  Lochinvar,  and  Sir  James  Cock- 
bum  of  Stirling:  the  regent  Murray  appeared  (in 
person,  attended  by  the  Earl  of  Morton,  the  fiishop 
of  Orkney,  the  Lord  ^indsay,  the  Abbot  of  Dun- 
fermline, Maitland  of  Lethington,  James  M'Gill, 
Henry  Balnaves,  the  Laird  of  Lochleven,  and  George 
Buchanan    (the  celebrated  poet  and    historian). 
The  first  demand  started  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
was,  that  the  regent  Murray  should  do  homage  to 
the  English  crown,  as  paramount  of   Scotland. 
Murray  was  staggered  ;  but  the  ready-witted  Se- 
cretary Maitland  came  to  his  support,  and  told 
Norfolk  it  would  be  time  enough  to  do  homage 
when  England  should  have  restored  to  Scotland 
Cumberlflyad,  Northumberland,  and  the  town  of 
Berwick,  for  which  the  Scots  had  done  homage  in 
the  old  time.     The  claim  of  supremacy  was  there- 
upon tacitly  abandoned,  and,  after  much  tedious 
formality,  the  commissioners  proceeded  to  business. 
On  the  8th  of  October  the  friends  of  Mary,  as  the 
plaintiff,  were  allowed  to  open  the  charges'  against 
Murray  and  his  associates  for  sundry  wrongs  and 
injuries  by  them  done,  such  as  traitorously  taking 
up  arms  against  their  lawful  sovereign,  depriving 
her  of  her  liberty  in  Lochleven  CasUe,  and  by 
horrid  intimidations  compelling  her  to  resign  her 
crown.     In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  Murray 
and  his  colleu^es  artfully  said  to  the  Duke  oi 
Norfolk  that  ^ey  were  ^*  desirous  to  understand 
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that,  if  in  this  action  they  shall  prove  all  things 
directly  wherewith  they  may  and  do  emburden  the 
queen,  their  sovereign's  mother,  how  they  be 
issored  to  be  free  and  without  danger  of  the  said 
queen's  displeasure,  and  what  surety  may  be  had 
for  the  young  prince,  their  king,  if  she  should  he 
restored  to  her  former  estate  V*  Elizabeth's  com- 
missioners, 'who,  against  the  spirit  of  the  agree* 
ment,  had  allowed  Murray  to  refuse  his  sister  the 
title  of  sovereign,  and  to  advance  the  coronation  of 
the  infant  James  as  a  constitutional  act,  now  de- 
parted still  more  widely  from  the  promises  which 
had  been  given  to  Mary  and  her  agent  Lord  Har- 
ries. They  said  that,  indeed,  their  mistress's 
desire  *'hath  always  been,  from  the  beginning, 
that  the  said  queen  might  be  found  free,  specially 
from  the  crime  of  her  husband's  murder ;  never- 
theless, if  her  majesty  shall  find  to  be  plainly  and 
manifestly  proved  (whereof  she  would  be  very 
sorry)  that  the  said  Queen  of  Scots  was  the  deviser 
and  procurer  of  that  murder,  or  otherwise  was 
piilty  thereof,  surely  her  majesty  would  think  her 
unworthy  of  a  kingdom,  and  would  not  stain  her 
own  conscience  in  maintenance  of  such  a  detest- 
able wickedness  by  restoring  her  to  a  kingdom."* 
Murray  then  declared  that  it  was  set  forth  and 
published  in  Scotland  that  Mary  should  be  either 
amply  restored,  or  otherwise  by  some  degrees  re- 
stored, and  sent  home  amongst  them,  by  the  Queen 
of  England.  Elizabeth's  commissioners,  with  a  bold 
face,  denied  that  any  such  promise  had  ever  been 
made.  But  Murray  was  not  fully  satisfied,  sus- 
pecting that,  although  the  Queen  of  Scots  were  not 
vhoUy  restored,  yet  she  might,  *'  peradventure,  be 
relieved  by  some  degrees  by  the  queen's  majesty, 
which  might  breed  unto  them  no  little  danger."t 
On  the  following  day,  when  he  and  his  commis- 
sioners were  to  give  in  their  reasons  against  Mary, 
Maitland  raised  certain  doubts  as  to  the  eitent  of 
the  commission  given  by  Elizabeth  to  Norfolk, 
Sussex,  and  Sadler :  1st.  *'  For  that  they  see  no 
express  words  in  the  commission  to  authorise  her 
grace's  commissioners  to  deal  in  the  matter  of  the 
murderV*  2ndly.  **That  delay  might  be  made  in 
judgment,  which  would  be  very  dangerous  to  them." 
He  then,  with  Murray  and  the  other  commissioners 
of  that  side,  moved  that  Elizabeth  ought  to  be 
advertised  of  these  their  doubts,  "specially  for 
that  it  standeth  them  upon,  and  they  think  it  very 
reasonable  that  her  grace  should  put  them  in  suffi- 
cient surety  to  be  free  from  danger  of  the  queen, 
their  sovereign's  mother,  before  they  enter  to 
declare  against  her."  A  letter  was,  therefore,  dis- 
patched to  Elizabeth  to  request  additional  instruc- 
tions. 

But  Murray  and  Maitland  certainly  did  not 
^t  for  an  answer  to  charge  Mary  with  such 
things,  as,  to  use  their  own  words,  they  had 
""  hitherto  been  content  rather  to  conceal  than  pub- 
lish to  the  world  to  her  infamy  and  dishonour."! 

•  Bntghley  ?apen. 

t  Bvihlay  StoU  PsMrfl. '  Tbc  tnuisfctiont  of  tfaa.oommiuioii  at 
Jork  are  pTen  dat  by  day. 


They  secretly  laid  before  the  English  oommifision- 
ers  translations  of  certain  letters  in  French,  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Mary  to  Bothwell,  some  just 
before  the  murder  of  her  husband,  others  before 
the  seizure  of  her  person ;  two  contracts  of  mar- 
riage ;  and  a  collection  of  love  sonnets,  described  as 
being  the  queen's  composition,  and  as  sent  by  her 
to  Bothwell.  On  the  1 1th  of  October,  before  any 
answer  could  have  possibly  been  received  from 
court,  the  English  commissioners  made  an  abstract 
from  these  papers,  which  might  tend  to  Mary's 
condemnation  for  ^^ker  consent  and  procurement 
of  the  murder  of  her  husband,  as  far  forth  as  they 
could  by  their  reading  gather."  They  had  evi- 
dently read  the  letters  and  the  amorous  rhymes 
with  great  attention ;  but  they  omitted  altogether 
making  any  inquiry  touching  the  authenticity  of 
these  papers,  which,  from  first  to  last,  Mary  and 
her  friends  maintained  were  forgeries.  They 
assumed,  "from  plain  and  manifest  words  con- 
tained in  the  said  letters,  that  the  inordinate  and 
filthy  love  between|Mary  and  Bothwell"  was  proved; 
— that  she  had  hated  and  abhorred  her  husband 
Damley ; — that  she  had  taken  her  journey  from 
Edinburgh  to  Glasgow,  to  visit  him  when  sick,  with 
the  intent  of  inveigling  him  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  was  murdered ; — that  she  wrote  from  Glasgow  to 
Bothwell  how  she  was  flattering  her  said  husband 
to  obtain  her  purpose; — and  that  "the  Earl  of 
Lennox  (Damley's  father),  that  day  that  she  was 
devising  to  bring  his  son  to  Edinburgh,  did  bleed 
at  the  nose  and  mouth,  willing  the  said  Bothwell 
to  guess  what  presaged  that  way ;" — that  she  wrote 
also  that  she  was  about  a  work  that  she  hated 
greatly,  lying  and  dissembling  with  her  husband, 
and  doing  the  office  of  a  traitress,  which,  were  it 
not  to  obey  Bothwell,  she  had  liever  be  dead  than 
do  it,  for  her  heart  did  bleed  at  it ; — ^that  she  also 
wrote  how  she  had  won  her  husband  to  go  with 
her  to  Edinburgh,  and  to  do  whatsoever  she  would 
have  him  to  do ; — and  that  she  required  Bothwell  to 
advise  with  himself  if  he  could  find  out  any  other 
secret  invention  by  medicine*  for  her  husband  was 
to  take  medicine,  and  the  bath  also ; — that  she  bade 
Bothwell  bum  the  letter,  for  it  was  over-dangerous 
to  them ; — ^that,  to  obey  her  dear  love,  she  spared 
neither  honour,  conscience,  hazard,  nor  greatness ; 
— and,  finally,  that  she  wrote  to  Bothwell,  that 
according  to  her  commission  she  would  bring  the 
man  with  her  to  Edinburgh,  praying  him  to  work 
wisely,  or  else  the  whole  burden  would  lie  on  her 
shoulders ;  and  specially  to  make  good  watch  that 
the  bird  escaped  not  out  of  the  cage.*  These 
sweeping  conclusions,  as  well  as  the  documents 
upon  which  they  were  founded,  were  carefully  con- 
cealed from  Mary's  commissioners,  who  were  re- 
quested to  seek  an  enlargement  of  their  commis- 
sion, or,  in  other  words,  to  ask  their  mistress  to 
agree,  in  the  dark,  to  acknowledge  Elizabeth's 
authority.  Liord  Herries  raised  some  objections, 
but  Mary  agreed  to  alter  the  words  of  her  commis- 
sion, and  «ld  a  dause  that  her  commissioners 

•  Bnrghloy  Faptn* 
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might  treaty  coAcIude,  and  determine  of  all  matters 
and  causes  whatsoever  in  controversy  between  her 
and  her  subjects.*  She  still,  however,  maintained 
the  perfect  independence  of  her  crown,  while 
Murray  and  her  enemies  now  showed  themselves 
ready  to  acknowledge  Elizabeth's  supremacy  over 
Scotland,  that,  as  **  superior  lady  and  judge 
over  that  realm,  she  might  determine  in  this 
case."  In  order  to  consume  time,  Murray  pre- 
sented to  the  commissioners  an  answer  to  the 
charges  of  his  queen,  in  which  he  alleged  that  his 
friends  had  never  taken  up  arms  but  against  Both- 
well, — that  they  had  afterwards  sequestrated  their 
Sueen  because  she  adhered  to  Bothwell, — and  that 
ley  had  at  last  accepted  her  resignation,  which 
was  willingly  given  merely  from  her  disgust  at 
the  vexations  attending  power,  and  never  extorted 
from  her.  To  this  Mary's  commissioners  replied, 
that  the  queen  had  no  means  of  knowing  the  atro- 
cities of  Bothwell,  who  had  been  acquitted  by  a 
Scottish  jury,  and  recommended  to  her  as  a  hus- 
band by  the  Scottish  nobility, — that  she  had  ever 
been  desirous  that  Bothwell  should  be  arrested  and 
brought  to  trial, — that  the  resignation  of  the  crown 
was  extorted  from  her, — and  that  Throgmorton, 
the  English  ambassador,  had  advised  her  to  sign 
that  paper,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  her  life ; 
assuring  her,  at  the  same  time,  that,  under  circum- 
stances, such  an  act  could  never  be  considered 
binding  on  her  part.  Mary  had  by  far  the  best  in 
the  controversy;  but  she  did  not  know  that  she 
was  only  fighting  with  shadows.  The  city  of  York 
in  the  mean  time  had  become  the  scene  of  the  most 
complicated  intrigues.  The  Duke  of  Chatelherault, 
who  had  lately  returned  from  France,  made  a  faint 
effort  in  favour  of  Mary.  Other  Scottish  nobles 
were  anxious  for  a  compromise,  and  the  settlement 
of  a  government  in  which  they  should  all  have  a 
part:  and  Murray  at  this  moment  would  have 
agreed  to  allow  his  sister  a  large  revenue,  provided 
she  would  confirm  her  resignation  of  the  crown, 
and  consent  to  reside  in  England  with  an  English 
husband.  We  profess  our  utter  inability  to  uuder- 
stand  the  complex  game, — ^we  do  not  believe  that 
it  ever  has  been,  or  ever  will  be,  clearly  understood : 
but  the  words  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  one  of  Eliza- 
beth's commissioners,  contained  an  undisputed  fact, 
which  is,  that  these  parties  tossed  between  them 
the  crown  and  public  affairs  of  Scotland,  caring 
neither  for  the  mother  nor  the  child,  but  seeking 
to  serve  their  own  turns,  without  any  reference 
either  to  Mary's  guilt  or  innocence.f  Maitland, 
whose  ways  were  always  inscrutable,  suggested  a 
marriage  between  Mary  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
her  divorce  from  Bothwell  being  effected ;  and  he 
had  the  address  to  bring  Norfolk,  perhaps  Mary 
herself,  into  this  scheme.  But  what  seems  the 
most  extraordinary  part  of  this  story  is,  that  the 
regent  Murray  himself  entered  into  the  project, 

*  Burghley  Paper*. 

f  See  Sussex's  letter  from  York,  in  Lndjre.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  bead  of  the  commissiou,  also  uddr-"  Some  seek  wholly  to  serve 
their  own  pertionlar  turns,  ihe  which  beiag  done,  they  care  not  what 
beoomea  etthes  of  queen  or  kl»t.*'^Good«a 


and  professed  a  great  eamestneM  ibr  the  marriage 
with  Norfolk,  whose  favour  with  Elizabeth,  he 
pretended,  would  enable  him  to  restore  tranquillity 
to  Scotland,  and  place  the  Protestant  religion  in 
security.     It  is  barely  possible  to  understand  how 
Murray  could  fall  in  with  such  a  scheme,*  evtoi 
for  the  moment;  but  he  may  have  been  spell- 
bound by  the  superior  craft  and  audacity  of  Mait- 
land,  whose  wliole   soul   was   an  intrigue,  and 
who,   since    his    late    arrival  in  England,  may 
have  even  proposed  to  himself  the  daring  scheme 
of  overthrowing  Elizabeth  and  of  placing  Mary 
on  her  throne.      It  did  not  require  his  talent 
to   see   that  the   whole    Catholic    population  of 
England  was  oppressed  and  ripe  for  revolt,— 
that  many  Protestants  were  averse  to  her  govern- 
ment,—and  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was 
both  rich  and  brave,  had  an  immense  party  in 
the  north,  counting  among  his  friends  the  great 
earls  of  Westmoreland  and  Northumberland,  who, 
upon  many  grounds,  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
queen  and  with  Cecil.     Maitland  of  late  had  not 
been  eager  to  press  the  question  of  Mary's  guilt, 
and,  even  if  he  had  done  so,  it  would  cost  little  to 
a  supple  man  like  him  to  change  his  tack,  and  hold 
her  up  as  the  model  of  queens  and  women.    And 
he  certainly  assured  Norfolk  that  Mary  was  inno- 
cent of  her  husband's  murder.     But  Maitland  was 
watched  with  vigilant  eyes :  his  intrigues  with  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  were  discovered,  and  an  order 
came  suddenly  down  from  London  for  the  instant 
removal  of  the  conference  from  York  to  West- 
minster.     Elizabeth  now    openly    declared  that 
Mary  should  never  be  restored  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland  if  Murray  could  make  good  his  accusa- 
tions ;  and  she  assumed  as  a  right  that  she  and  her 
privy  council  should  proceed  to  sentence:  "and 
because  this  manner  of  proceeding  could  not  be  so 
secret  but  the  knowledge  thereof  must  by  some 
means  come  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  it  was  thought 
most  necessary,  before  all  things,  that  she  should  be 
circumspectly  looked  unto,  for  doubt  of  escaping/'t 
At  the  same  time  Elizabeth  joined  Leicester,  Cecil, 
Bacon,  and  others  to  the  commission,  and  com- 
manded the  immediate  attendance    not  only  of 
Norfolk  and  Sussex,  who  had  purposely  kept  out 
of  the  way,  but  also  of  the  earls  of  Northumber^ 
land,  Westmoreland,  Shrewsbury,  Worcester,  and 
Huntingdon,  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  Bishop  of  London.    Mary,  it  should  appear, 
made  no  complaint  until  she  learned  that  Murray 
had  been  admitted  into  the  presence  of  Elizabeth, 
in  violation  of  a  promise  given  by  the  English 
queen ;  but  then  she  ordered  her  commissioners  to 
require  of  Elizabeth,  in  thfe  presence  of  her  court 
and  the  foreign  ambassadors,  that  she,  too,  might 
be  allowed  to  go  up  to  London,  in  order  to  meet 
her  accusers  face  to  face.     Mary's  commissioners 
were  coldly  received ;  and  the  opposite  party  were 

•  •  At  a  loiter  period,  when  Murray  wanted  to  return  to  Edioborg, 
there  was  a  reason  why  he  should  frefmd  to  approve  of  the  projectea 


t  Proceedings  hi  tlie  council  at  Hampton  Conrt.  90th  of  October. 
— Bnrghley  Papers. 
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Dot  only  encomnged,  but  excited  by  Elizabeth  and 
Cecil  to  urge  publicly  their  charges.  At  the  end 
of  November,  Murray,  therefore,  declared  that 
Mary  had  been  "persuader  and  commander"  of 
the  murder  of  her  husband :  and  here  he  ought 
to  have  stopped ;  but  he  went  on  to  add  the  in- 
credible charge  (which  cast  a  doubt  on  all  the  rest) 
that  she  had  also  intended  to  cause  the  death  of 
the  innocent  prince,  her  own  son,  "  and  so  to 
transfer  the  crown  from  the  right  hne  to  a  bloody 
moiderer  and  godless  tyrant."  Mary's  stedfast 
friends,  the  Bishop  of  Ross  and  Lord  Herries,  then 
demanded  of  Elizabeth,  that,  as  she  had  admitted 
Murray  and  his  associates  into  her  presence  to 
accose  their  queen,  she  would  also  be  pleased  to 
admit  into  the  same  presence  Mary  herself,  to 
prove  her  own  innocence;  and  they  represented, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  accusers  of  their  sove- 
reign ought  to  be  detained  in  the  country.  Eliza- 
beth replied  that  this  was  a  difficult  subject,  which 
required  long  deliberation ;  and  she  would  never 
irivc  any  other  answer  to  their  requests.  Mary's 
commissionerB  then  did  what  they  ought  to  have 
done  long  before :— with  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of 
Chatelherault,  and  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
ambassadors,  they  declared  the  conference  to  be  at 
an  end.*  But  Cecil  would  not  accept  their  protest 
and  declaration,  and  the  mock  conference  went  on 
all  on  one  side. 

At  last  came  the  decisive  moment,  and  on  the 
I4th  of  December  the  Earl  of  Murray  produced  a 
silver  box  or  casket  full  of  the  original  love-letters, 
sonnets,  &c.;  and  he  contended  that  these  un- 
proved and  unsifted  documents,  together  with  a 
previous  decree  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  were 
quite  sufficient  to  establish  the  queen's  guilt.  Eli- 
zabeth had  had  copies  of  these  documents  long  be- 
fore, but  she  was  desirous  that  there  should  be  an 
open  and  unreserved  production  of  the  originals. 
The  papers  were  laid  before  the  privy  council,  in- 
cluding Norfolk,  Northumberland,  Westmoreland, 
Leicester,  and  all  the  great  earls,  and  letters  written 
by  Mary  to  Elizabeth  were  laid  beside  them,  that 
the  hand-writings  might  be  compared.  But,  in- 
stead of  asking  the  council  to  pronounce  on  the 
authenticity  of  the  documents,  Elizabeth  merely 
told  them  that  Mary  had  demanded  to  be  allowed 
to  answer  to  the  charges  in  the  royal  presence, 
uid  that  she  now  thought  it  inconsistent  with  her 
modesty  and  reputation  as  a  virgin  queen  to  admit 
ber.  And  on  the  following  day  she  sent  for  the 
Bishop  of  Roas  and  Lord  Herries,  and  told  them 
that  ahe  never  could  receive  their  mistress  into  her 
company,  and  that  Mary  ought  to  answer  the 
charges  in  some  way,  or  submit  to  eternal  infamy. 
If  we  arc  to  believe  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Eli- 
zabeth and  her  minister  had  been  thwarted  in 
council  by  the  great  earls,  some  of  whom  had 
shown  a  little  spirit,  and  checked  a  little  the  ter- 
rible fury  with  which  Secretary  Cecil  ought  to  de- 
•troy  Mary:  but  we  can  scarcely  believe  that, 
under  any  circumstances,  either  Ebzabeth  or  Cecil 

•OoodalL 


wished  to  do  more  than  to  cover  the  captive  queen 
with  disgrace,  and  to  oppress  her  with  imputa- 
tions of  enormous  guilt  which  might  render  her 
odious  and  harmless.  Mary,  though  labouring 
under  every  difficulty,  would  not  sit  down  in 
silence  like  a  convicted  criminal,  and  she  rejected, 
with  scorn,  a  proposal  made  to  her  by  Knollys,  at 
Elizabeth's  orders,  that  she  should  ratify  her  re- 
signation of  the  crown,  and  so  save  her  honour — 
her  enemies  upon  that  condition  agreeing  not  to 
publish  their  proofs  against  her.*  She  immedi- 
ately wrote  to  her  commissioners,  bidding  them 
declare  to  Elizabeth  and  her  council,  that  **  where 
Murray  and  his  acx;omplice8  had  said  that  she 
knew,  counselled,  devised,  persuaded,  or  com- 
manded the  murder  of  her  husband,  they  had 
falsely,  traitorously,  and  wickedly  lied,  imputing 
unto  her  the  crime  whereof  they  themselves  were 
authors,  inventors,  doers,  and  some  of  them  the 
proper  ezecutioners."t  She  solemnly  denied  that 
she  had  stopped  inquiry  and  due  punishment. 
"  And,"  she  continued,  "  they  charge  us  with  un- 
natural kindness  towards  our  dear  son,  alleging  we 
intended  to  have  caused  him  follow  his  father 
hastily  :  howbeit  the  natural  love  a  mother  beareth 
to  her  only  child  is  sufficient  to  confound  them, 
and  merits  no  other  answer :  yet,  considering  their 
proceedings  by-past,  who  did  him  wrong  in  our 
womb,  intending  to  have  slain  him  and  us  both, 
there  is  none  of  good  judgment  but  they  may  easily 

•  DuTghley  State  PsDers.— Goodall. 

f  The  committioD  given  by  Elisabeth  to  her  Tice-clutmberlaia 
Knollyi,  who  waa  at  Bolton  Castlep  acting  aa  gaoler  and  spy 
over  Mary,  is  curioua,  and  quite  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  these 
proceedings.  She  tells  him  that,  after  toll  consideration,  »he  finds, 
in  conclusion,  it  is  thought  of  aU  other  devices  iliat  thia  will  be 
the  best  for  .-her  (Elisabeth)  :—**  That  the  queen  there  might  be 
induced  by  some  good  persuasions,  for  avoiding  of  the  great  extre- 
mities whereunto  her  cause  may  bring  her.  to  yield  so  as  it  might 
alsoappearofherown  will,  that  by  way  of  permiykion,  that  her  son 
may  continue  in  the  state  wherein  he  is ;  and  the  regiment  also  in 
the  Earl  of  Murray,  as  already  it  is  ordered  by  their  parliament )  and 
herself  to  continue  here  iu  our  realm  during  such  time  as  we  shall 
find  convenient;  and  ber  son  nevertheless  for  his  safety  to  be 
brought  into  this  oar  realm,  to  be  preserved  and  educated  under  the 
custody  of  persons  of  the  birth  uf  Scotland  for  a  certain  space ;  and 
this  whole  cause  of  herm  whereof  she  hath  been  charged,  to  1m  com- 
mitted to  perpetual  silence;  and  the  cauae  of  this  her  yielding  and 
assent  to  be  grounded  and  notified  to  proceed  of  her  own  good  will,  by 
Toasou  of  her  wear>'ness  of  government  and  of  desire  to  see  her  son 
established  in  such  terms  to  save  her  hunour.  as  is  at  more  length 
contained  in  the  instrument  de^'ia•d  for  tlie  demission  of  her  crown, 
whilst  she  was  in  Lochleven."  But  Knollys  was  not  to  say  all  tltis 
to  his  prisoner  in  the  name  of  his  mistress— far  fVom  it  Elisabeth 
cuntioues  liite  attue  daughter  of  Henry  ViU.:— •'  We  would  have  you, 
whom  we  have  just  cause  to  trust,  to  attempt  her  herein,  aqd  yet  to 
do  the  same  ns  uf  yourself  by  way  of  communication  and  devising 
with  her  of  her  troubles,  and  also  of  her  whole  cause,  and  of  the  like- 
lihood of  some  end  that  must  needs  follow.  And  because  you  shall 
perceive  what  reasons  are  by  us  thought  meetest  to  be  u»ed  in  this 
matter,  and  lor  this  purpose,  you  shall  herewith  receive  a  memorial 
in  writing,  containing  certain  apparent  reasons  to  mo\e  her  to  the 
same*  as  we  ourselves,  with  the  advice  of  certain  of  our  privy  council. 
hnve  thought  meetest:  which  memorial,  beins  well  perused,  and  con- 
sidered by  you,  we  would  have  yon  as  speedUy  as  you  may  begin  to 
deal  with  her  therein;  always  so  preparing  your  speech  as  coming 
only  of  yourself,  and  not  by  any  direciiou ;  but  ratht* r  seeming  that 
you  would  be  glad  to  deal  herein  fbr  her;  and  as  you  shall  see  cause 
to  use  any  other  reasons  to  iuduoe  her  to  this  purpose,  so  to  do ;  and 
of  her  disDosition  to  send  us  answer  with  all  the  speed  that  yon  mav : 
and  lest  sne  may  have  some  speech  hereof  with  tne  Lord  Scrope.  we 
thiok  it  good  that  you  inform  him  of  the  same  also,  with  great  secrecy, 
that  he  may  affree  with  yon  in  opinion,  if  cause  be  given  him  by  her 
to  talk  thereof.  And  this  we  would  have  done,  befure  the  Bishop  of 
Koes  shall  come  thither,  whom  we  have  caused  to  be  stayed  a  day  oc 
two  upon  another  pretence— meaning  to  cause  this  matter  to  be  so 
indirectly  broken  with  him,  as  he  shall  have  cause  to  deal  with  that 

gueen  herein  at  his  coming  thither :  and.  therefore,  we  would  have 
er  miud  herein  beforehand  by  you.  and  also  prepared  by  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  in  anywise  not  to  be  known  Ui«t  you  ai«  direeted  ftom  as 
in  this  catiMi"— AiryMey  8iat§  ^ptri. 
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perceive  their  hypocrisies,  with  how  they  would 
fortify  themBelves  in  our  son's  name  till  their 
tyranny  be  better  established."  She  then  revoked 
her  order  for  breaking  up  the  conference,  saying, 
"  And,  to  the  effect  our  goodTsister  may  understand 
we  are  not  willing  to  let  their  false  invented  alle- 
gations pass  over  in  silence,  (adhering  to  our 
former  protestations)  we  shall  desire  the  inspection 
and  doubles  of  all  they  have  produced  against  us ; 
and  that  we  may  see  the  alleged  principal  writings, 
if  they  have  any,  produced.  And  with  God's  grace 
we  shall  first  make  such  answer  thereto,  that  our 
innocence  shall  be  known  to  our  good  sister,  and 
all  other  princes,  so  that  we  but  have  our  good 
sister's  presence,  as  our  adversary  has  had,  and 
reasonable  space  and  time  to  get  such  verification 
as  pertains  thereto."  Elizabeth  took  no  notice  of 
this  remonstrance,  and  Murray's  silver  box  was 
never  submitted  to  examination.  The  Bishop  of 
Ross  put  into  Elizabeth's  own  hands  a  plain  and 
striking  defence  to  the  charges  which  had  been 
produced,  affirming — 1.  That  nothing  was  alleged 
out  presumptions.  2.  That  it  could  not  be  proved 
that  the  letters  in  Murray's  box  had  been  written 
with  her  own  hand  ;  **  and  she  was  of  too  much 
honour  to  commit  such  a  fact,  and  of  too  much  wit 
to  have  conceived  such  matter  in  writing."  3.  That 
neither  her  hand,  nor  seal,  nor  date  was  to  the 
letters,  nor  any  direction  to  any.  4.  That  her 
hand  might  easily  be  counterfeited :  **  whereof  some, 
assistant  to  the  adversary,  as  well  of  other  na- 
tions, as  of  Scots,  can  do  it ;"  and  that,  ^  by  com- 
parison of  writings,  no  truth  can  be  had.  5.  That, 
for  the  marriage  with  Bothwell,  the  nobility  soli- 
cited and  advised  it,  and  subscribed  thereto,  espe- 
cially some  of  the  adversaries,  as  by  a  writing 
under  their  hands  would  be  testified.*  At  the  same 
time,  Mary  reminded  Elizabeth  that  she  had  pro- 
mised her  that  she  *'  would  have  her  a  queen  still," 
—that  she  would  never  permit  her  own  (the  Scot- 
tish) subjects  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  their  queen, 
and  that  she  would  bide  all  extremities  rather  than 
look  back  from  the  hope  that  was  given  her. 
•*  And,"  writes  Knollys  privately  to  Elizabeth, 
**  unless  your  majesty  will  proceed  against  her, 
and  forcibly  maintain  my  Lord  of  Murray's  go- 
vernment, you  shall  never  bring  her  to  a  yielding; 
for  she  hath  courage  enough  to  hold  out  as  long  as 
any  foot  of  hope  may  be  left  unto  her."  The  vice- 
chamberlain  had  some  conscience,  and  he  felt,  be- 
sides, unhappy  at  being  separated  from  his  wife 
and  converted  into  a  gaoler.  Speaking  for  himself 
and  for  Lord  Scrope,  he  says,  **  We  have  no  desire 
to  busy  ourselves  in  these  matters."  But  Knollys, 
against  his  will,  was  obliged  to  remain  with  Uie 
captive  queen  in  a  situation  which  exposed  him  to 
continual  suspicion  and  danger.f 

•  Burley  State  Fapen. 

t  Burghley  SUte  Pap«nw— KnolHVc  Letter,  dated  86U>  December, 
1368,  qooted  by  Cbalmer«i«— llie  vlee<hamberlain  ufteo  repreaenled 
that,  **  ttnleta  it  was  determined  to  keep  the  Scottish  queen  a  pri- 
■ooetp  and  debar  her  fxum  ridiuf ,  mkieh  womid  he  death  to  her,  tney 
could  no  longer  remain  at  Bolton,  for  want  of  forage  and  praviaiont.^  I 
In  one  of  bl«  letters  he  piopoees  paying  a  .doseu  light'botttiMii,  J 
armed  with  piijkdi^  to  ride  out  with  tb«  qucea  aud  heiladiM. 


During  the  Christmas  holidays  the  commissioii 
reposed  from  its  labours ;  but  three  or  four  sepa- 
rate parties  prosecuted  a  variety  of  intrigues,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  the  one  now  most 
actively  pressed  by  Maitland  of  Lethington,  for 
the  marrying  of  Mary  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
After  the  holidays  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  who  had 
received  fresh  instructions  from  his  mistress,  waited 
upon  Elizabeth,  to  demand  copies  of  the  document 
that  Mary  might  answer  them,  and  prove  her  ac- 
cusers to  be  hars  as  well  as  traitors.  Elizabeth 
coolly  replied,  that  she  must  take  time  to  delibe- 
rate on  such  demand ;  but  she  now  gave  as  her 
own  opinion,  what  she  had  before  ordered  Knollys 
to  suggest  to  Mary  as  his  own  friendly  advice,— 
that  it  would  be  best  for  her  to  resign  her  crown, 
and  lead  a  peacefid  life  in  England.  The  bishop 
assured  her  that  his  mistress  had  authorised  him 
to  declare  that  she  was  resolved  rather  to  die  thau 
do  any  such  thing, — that  her  last  word  in  this  life 
should  be  that  of  a  queen  of  Scotland, — that,  if 
justice  were  done  her,  she  should  be  restored  to 
her  kingdom,  and  then  she  would  show  as  much 
clemency  towards  those  who  had  thrown  her  into 
these  troubles  as  might  stand  with  her  honour,  and 
the  good  of  her  kingdom.*  The  Bishop  was 
brought  up  before  the  full  council,  but  he  gave  the 
same  bold  answer ;  and  on  the  1 1th  of  January, 
1569,  Elizabeth  put  a  strange  end  to  the  confer- 
ence, which  of  late  had  been  carried  on  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  She  told  the  Regent  Murray,  before 
her  court  and  ministers — in  private  her  conversa- 
tion was  different — that  nothing  had  been  proved 
against  the  honour  and  loyalty  of  him  and  his  ad- 
herents, but  that  they,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
showed  no  sufficient  cause  why  she  should  conceive 
any  evil  opinion  against  the  queen  her  good  sister. 
This  was  admitting  Mary's  innocence  of  the 
crimes  for  which  alone  it*  had  been  pretended  she 
was  detained  a  prisoner ;  but,  as  we  have  said  be- 
fore, the  question  of  Mary's  guilt  or  innocence  had 
little  to  do  with  any  of  these  measures.  Elizabeth, 
who  had  tried  to  get  possession  of  the  Scottish 
queen  by  various  means,  was  fully  resolved  to 
keep  her  now  that  she  had  got  her ;  and  she  had 
Cecil's  authority  that  such  a  step  was  proper  for 
the  Protestant  interests, — that  Mary  was  a  lawful 
prisoner  by  good  treaties,  and  that  she  might  not 
depart  till  she  had  satisfied  the  wrong  which  she 
had  done  to  the  queen's  majesty  in  claiming  the 
crown  of  England.  She  turned  to  Murray,  and 
assured  him  that  he  might  safely  go  back  to  Scot- 
land, and  rely  upon  her  gooi  will.  The  Bishop 
of  Ross  then  told  her,  that  if  his  mistress's  ac- 
cusers were  permitted  to  return  to  Scotland,  it 
would  be  most  unfair  to  detain  her  a  prisoner  in 
England ;  and  he  and  his  colleagues  solemnly  pro- 
tested, in  Mary's  name,  against  any  act  which 
should  be  performed  whilst  she  remained  in  cap- 
tivity. The  regent  locked  up  the  originals,  and 
took  them  with  him ;  Elizabeth  kept  the  copies  of 
the  love-letters  and  sonnets.    Nor  was  this  all: 
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Mumy  wanted  money,  and  she  gave  him  5000/. ; 
be  wanted  a  Dioclamation  to  satisfy  certain  national 
jetloofliesin  Scotland,  and  he  got  it;  he  wanted 
in  ususual  pass  for  the  Lords  Wardens  of  the  Eng- 
lish Marches,  and  letters  of  favour  to  the  English 
nobility  near  the  Borders,  and  he  got  them  also. 
In  thu  same  proclamation  Elizabeth  denied 
iBTing  ever  entertained  certain  schemes  which, 
from  the  evidence  of  her  own  letters,  we  know  she 
had  had  much  at  heart ;  but  some  such  denial  was 
oecessary  to  preserve  her  friend  Murray  from  the 
fiiry  of  the  Scottish  people.  She  denied,  for 
enmple,  that,  **  however  it  be  said  or  written  by 
wy  person,"  there  had  been  any  secret  practice 
between  her  majesty  and  the  Earl  of  Murray  for 
patting  the  son  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  into  her 
Majesty's  hands,  to  be  nourished  in  England  as 
she  should  think  good,  or  that  the  castles  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Stirling  should  be  in  Englishmen's 
keeping,  and  the  castle  of  Dumbarton  l^  besieged 
ud  taken,  and  rendered  to  her  majesty  the  Queen 
of  England— that  ever  she  had  agreed  that  the 
Earl  of  Murray  should  be  declared  legitimate  to 
mcceed  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  after  the  decease 
of  the  young  prince  or  king  without  children, 
upon  condition  of  his  acknowledging  to  hold  the 
realm  of  Scotland  in  fee  of  her  majesty  as  Queen 
of  England.*  The  reader,  who  has  attended  to 
foregoing  facts,  will  know  what  degree  of  credit 
Elizabeth  is  entitled  to  when  she  goes  on  to  de- 
clare, "  Her  majesty,  as  she  is,  and  by  God's 
iH'sce  intendeth  during  her  life  to  be,  a  prince  of 
boDoar,  and  a  maintainer  of  truth,  doth,  on  the 
vord  of  a  queen,  let  all  persons  to  know,  that  all 
^  every  these  aforesaid  things  above  specified 
tte  altogether  false  and  untrue,  and  are  devised  by 
penona  of  mere  malice  and  rancour,  being  disposed 
to  nourish  factions  and  discords,  and  hating  the 
good,  quietness,  and  concord,  betwixt  the  two 
realms  of  England  and  Scotland.  For  this  her 
inajesty  likewise  assuretb  all  persons,  that,  as  of 
these  untruths  and  falsehoods  there  was  never  con* 
vention  nor  accord  betwixt  her  majesty  and  the 
Mid  earl,  nor  betwixt  him  and  any  her  ministers, 
to  her  majesty's  knowledge,  so  that  there  was  not 
at  all  any  convention  or  pact,  either  by  word  or 
writing,  made  betwixt  her  majesty  and  the  said 
earl  for  anything,  since  his  last  coming  into  this 
fc^ ;  although  it  is  true  that  some  speeches  have 
been  used  by  such  of  the  friends  of  the  prince 
(James),  as  arc  known  to  be  most  naturally 
effected,  wishing  the  child  under  the  guard  of 
them  who  now  have  the  charge  of  him,  to  be  out 
of  the  danger  of  his  enemies  that  have  already 
mnrdcTcd  his  father :  but  hereof  was  there  never 
any  manner  of  convention  or  accord."t 

*  ApKcUmaiioD  to  bt  nade  on  Uie  Bordm  aguntt  the  dander- 
«M  writtagt  iniUtehed  in    Scotlend.  dated  Janoary  tnd.  IMS. 
««yiif.1ia.p«bBab«ithe  trhole  in;the  Bnrghky  Papers,  froK 
■«i««i»wi«rt«l  and  toterlined  by  Cecil 
-  .-f?'^  P5Pett.-Her  majetty  alto  deniei  that  there  had  been 


JSL^Mue  and  inteUiience  betwixt  the  Earl  of  Mniray  and  the  Earl 
mS^f'.^yi*  I*^'  wUlTemember  Hertfaid*annlacky  marria<e 
n«2ri~![5'S'*'*^  0»^*  **»  reFW«.ntatbe  or  the  Snflblk  line. 
?«*  bMlaidl«d  by  EUtabeth.  tfie  Wo  ebihben  of  thia  really  IwrftU 
■'"^^'••wtiwoeMBilfamieeewtailotbt  SngUah  cnmn  afler 
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In  the  pass  or  safe  conduct  to  the  Lord  Wardens 
of  the  Marches  for  the  Earl  of  Murray  the  queen 
says, — **  Whereas  the  said  earl,  and  other  noble* 
men  and  gentlemen  of  Scotland,  came  into  this 
our  realm  upon  our  request  and  by  our  safe  conduct 
for  their  entry  and  departure,  we  let  you  know 
that  we  have  licensed  him,  and  them  all,  with  their 
trains,  to  return  into  Scotland,  there  to  continue  in 
their  former  estates.  Whereifore,  they,  doubting 
of  some  impediment  to  them  or  to  their  train,  near 
to  our  Borders,  as  well  on  this  side  as  somewhat 
beyond  the  same,  have  required  of  us  that  you, 
our  wardens,  especially  of  our  East  and  Middle 
Marches,  should  procure  and  give  them  assistance 
and  conduct,  for  the  avoiding  of  the  [attempt  of  their 
contraries;  whereuntowe  have  agreed,  considering 
otherwise  it  shall  touch  us  in  honour  if  they  should 
receive  any  loss,  coming,  as  they  have  done,  upon 
our  requests."  She  then  orders  the  wardens  to 
see  the  said  earl  and 'all  his  company  safely 
escorted  from  Newcastleto  the  bounds  of  Scotland, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  see  them  conducted  somewhat 
farther  within  their  own  limits,  aiding  them 
against  all  their  enemies, — ^by  which  were  meant 
all  the  friends  of  the  captive  queen,  who  were  still 
very  numerous  on  some  parts  of  the  borders,  and 
who,  in'all  probability,  would  have  made  Murray's 
journey  a  very  rough  one  if  it  had  not  been  for  this 
assistance  of  English  arms.*  The  wardens  were 
also  commanded  to  show  great  respect  to  the 
regent,  and  not  to  suffer  any  Scotchman  to  come 
into  England  without  his  pass  or  special  recom- 
mendation ;  ^  and,''  it  was  added,  '*  because|he  hath 
the  government  of  that  realm,  and  because  we 
have  hitherto  found  no  matter  to  move  us  to  dis- 
avow the  authority  wherein  we  have  found  him, 
knowing  him  to  be  well  disposed  to  maintain  jus- 
tice and  peace  betwixt  these  realms,  we  would 
have  you  neither  do  nor  suffer  to  be  done  any 
manner  of  thing  prejudicial  to  his  government,  but 
generallv  to  further  him  in  all  reasonable  causes 
during  the  time  we  shall  allow  thereof."t  If  we 
are  to  believe  some  extraordinary  statements  which 
were  afterwards  made  upon  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
trial,  Murray  did  not  depend  wholly  upon  the 
assistance  of  Elizabeth,  but  procured  from  his 
sister  Mary  letters  to  her  friends  in  the  North, 
both  English  and  Scotch,  to  give  up  their  design 
of  setting  upon  him,  and  to  permit  his  peaceable 
return  to  Edinburgh;  Murray  having,  according 
to  this  showing,  entered  fully  into  the  Duke  of 

Mary.  In  the  letter  vhieh  waa  hitercepted  by  EUxabeth,  and  sent  to 
Murray,  the  captiTe  queen  telle  her  flrienda  In  Scotland  that  **  there  has 
been  leame  and  intellijience  betwixt  Um  Earl  of  Murray  and  the  Eail 
of  Heitfoid.  who  should  marry  one  of  Secretary  Cedl's  daoahteia* 

:.    By  the  whicli  Uppening  the>^  Earl  of  Murray  and 

Hertford  shookl  meet  and  fintlfy  one  another  in  the  mooenion,  whkh 
each  of  them  protends  on  his  own  side ;  that  la  to  sav,  the  Earl  of 
Murray  on  the  side  of  my  realm,  by  reason  of  the  sau  leaitimatioB. 
and  the  Earl  of  Hertford  on  the  side  of  Enfland,  because  of  umqwhOe 
Dame  Catherine,  on  whom  he  begat  two  bairns:  so  they  wOl  be  both 
bent  to  my  son's  death.'* 

•  The  enemies  of  Murray  were  not  eonSned  to  the  Borders.  At  thla 
rery  moment  Lord  Hunsdon,  who  waa  at  Berwick,  wrote  to  CeeQ  that 
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Norfolk's  project  for  marrying  Mary.  But  we 
think  one  part  of  the  story  disproved  hy  an  inter- 
cepted letter  written  by  the  captive  queen  to  her 
subjects  in  Scotland,  and  calling  upon  them  to 
assemble  and  resist  the  regent  to  the  best  of  their 
might,  and  to  do  all  the  evil  they  could  to  the  said 
rebds,  and  to  stop  their  returning  home  if  it  were 
possible.*  AnoUier  story,  stating  that  the  regent 
was  threatened  with  an  attack  on  his  passage 
through  the  northern  counties  of  England  by  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  the  Nortons,  and  other 
Catholics,  seems  also  to  be  disproved  by  a  letter 
written  from  Berwick  on  the  last  day  of  January 
by  Murray,  who  says  that  he  has  had  a  safe  and 
quiet  journey,  and  that  he  had  been  so  well  and 
substantially  convoyed  by  her  majesty's  wardens, 
and  especially  by  my  Lord  Hunsdon,  that  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  any  of  his  adversaries  to 
have  done  him  injury  in  her  majesty's  bounds^t 
Escorted  by  an  English  guard,  the  earl  reached 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1569, 
after  an  absence  of  nearly  five  months.  But  before 
he  got  there,*— before  he  began  his  journey  from 
London, — ^Elizabeth  sent  down  strict  orders  to  her 
unhappy  vice*chamberlain  KnoUys,  and  to  Lord 
Scrope,  to  move  the  Queen  of  Scots  with  all  haste 
to  I'utbury,  as  a  place  farther  in  the  realm  and 
more  secure.  Mary  had  protested  that  she  would 
not  move  farther  from  the  Border  except  by  force ; 
and  many  unnecessary  pains  were  taken  to  make 
it  be  believed  that  no  force  was  used.  On  the 
18th  of  January,  four  days  after  their  former  order, 
Scrope  and  Knollys  wbre  commanded  not  to  permit 
any  person  to  be  about  the  Queen  of  Scots,  to  dis- 
suade her  ft-om  this  journey.  On  the  very  same 
day  Elisabeth  herself  sent  orders  to  the  vice- 
president  of  York  and  to  the  sheriff  of  Derby  to 
appoint  certain  gentlemen  to  attend  on  the  Lord 
Scrope  and  Mr.  Vice-Chamberlain,  for  conducting 
the  Queen  of  Scots ;  and  they  were  furnished  with 
a  list  of  the  names  of  gentlemen  in  Yorkshire  and 
Derbyshire,  who  were  to  the  queen's  liking,  two 
days  afterwards.  It  should  appear,  however,  that 
Mary  would  by  no  means  regard  this  as  being  a 
voluntary  removal  on  her  part ;  and,  on  the  20th 
of  January,  Elizabeth  sent  her  letters  from  herself, 
in  French|  to  give  her  notice  that  she  must 
remove.} 

*  ThU  intercepted  leticr  was  sent  to  Murray  just  as  ho  was  oo  the 
point  of  leaving  the  En^^lish  court. 

t  Bunrhley  Papers.'-Thc  regent  was  not  sparing  of  prolcatolions : 
he  tells  Elizabeth  that  both  heart,  body,  and  all  in  Tiispower.  are,  and 
shall  be  always,  bent  to  do  her  majesty  service.  This  iUegitimato 
Stuart  subscribes  himself  her  majesty's  most  humble  co\isin ;  and  im- 
mediately after  this,  their  last  agreement,  Elisabeth  addressed  him  as 
"  onr  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  cnuaiu.**  On  the  same  day  he 
wix>te  to  Secretary  Cecil,  telling  him.  also,  how  honourably  and  sub- 
stantiiUly  he  had  been  convoy^  through  England.  He  thanks  Cecil 
for  the  great  expedition  used  in  forthsetting  of  the  (iueen*s  majesty's 
proclamation  anent  the  imtme  reports  published  in  Scotland  ;  but.  he 
tells  him.  there  was  never  greater  occasion  to  be  watehftil  of  Mary. 

t  Burghley  Papers.—"  The  queen  was  loth  to  leave  Bolton  Castle, 
not  sparing  to  give  forth  in  speech  that  the  secretary  was  her  enemy, 
and  that  she  mlstnntod.by  this  removing,  he  would  cause  her  to  be 
made  away :  and  that  her  danger  was  so  much  the  more,  because  there 
was  one  dwelling  very  near  Tutbury,  which  pretended  title  in  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  of  Enriand.  meaning  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon."— 
(Letter  ttom  Nicholas  White  to  Cecil. ) 

Henry  Hastingf,  the  Karl  of  Hmitii^on  here  alladed  to,  was 
deeceuted  w  M)«  mpUiei's  aide  from  the  Duke  of  Clmrenee,  biotiier  of 


On  the  26th  of  January,  in  inclement  weather, 
without  money,  or  the  proper  means  of  transport, 
the  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  attendants,  male  aiid 
female,  were  obliged  to  mount  some  sorry  steeds, 
which  had  been  lent  to  Knollys  by  the  Bishop  of 
Durham.  The  Vice-Chamberlain,  it  should  ap- 
pear, had  been  reimbursed  for  the  expenses  in- 
curred on  Mary's  journey  from  Carlisle  to  Boltou. 
The  queen's  friend.  Lady  Livingstone,  was  taken 
ill  on  the  road,  and  left  behind  at  Rotherham. 
At  Chesterfield  the  queen  herself  complained  of 
the  violent  pain  of  her  side  to  which  she  had  been 
subject  ever  since  the  Rizzio  murder,  and  also  of 
headache,  so  that  the  cavalcade  was  obliged  to 
remain  at  a  gentleman's  house  near  Chesterfield, 
where  they  had  good  accommodations,  which 
seem  to  have  been  wanting  in  all  other  parts  of 
the  journey.  It  was  not  until  the  3rd  of  February 
that  the  captive  queen  reached  Tutbury  Castle,  a 
strong  place  upon  the  river  Dove,  in  Staffordshire, 
the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  under 
whose  charge  she  was  now  placed ;  but  the  poor 
vic&*chamberlain  Knollys,  wnose  wife  had  died  at 
court  without  his  being  allowed  to  make  a  journey 
to  see  her,  was  not  relieved  from  his  charge,  being 
joined  in  commission  under  the  earl. 

Eli2abeth  was  soon  made  to  feel  that,  in  re- 
solving to  keep  Mary  in  captivity  in  the  heart  of 
England,  she  had  done  that  which  cast  a  threat- 
ening cloud  over  her  own  liberty  and  greatness,  and 
deprived  her  of  her  peace  of  mind :  in  fact,  for  many 
years  she  was  incessantly  haunted  with  the  fears 
of  plots,  escapeS)  and  bloody  retaliation ;  no  castle 
seemed  strong  enough,  no  keepers  sure  enough, 
for  her  hated  rival,  who,  in  many  respects,  had 
become  more  dangerous  to  her  than  ever.  From 
time  to  time  these  jealousies  and  apprehensioos 
were  stirred  up  by  zealous  protestants  and  the 
friends  of  Cecil.  On  the  26th  of  February  Mr. 
Nicholas  White,  who  afterwards  became  master  of 
the  rolls  in  Ireland,  paid  a  visit  to  Tutbury  Castle, 
and  reported  his  observations  to  his  friend  or 
patron  the  secretary.    Mary,  he  says,  beard  the 

Edward  IV.*  Though  apparently  a  poor  civatnrc,  he  had  not  escaped 
Elixabifth't  jealousy  and  Biupicioni.  In  April,  1563.  aiz  y««r«  bi'HK 
Marv  became  his  neightxnur  at  Tutbury,  we  lind  him  thoa  benoaaini; 
hia  fate  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester:—-  I  am  sorry  that  my  pn»»ont 
disease  is  such  as  there  are  left  me  but  these  two  remedies,  either  to 
swallow  up  those  bitter  pills  lately  receircd.  or  to  make  you  a  [wrtner 
of  my  griefW,  thereby  something  to  ease  a  wounded  heart.  At  my  wij^» 
last  being  at  court,  to  do  her  duty  aa  became  her,  it  pleaded  wr 
majesty  to  give  her  a  privy  nip,  especially  ooncemme  myseit. 
whereby  I  perceive  she  hath  some  jealous  conceit  of  mr.  am,  as  1  can 
imagine,  of  late-  digested.  How  far  1  have  been  always  from  eoiicfitins 
any  greatness  of  myself,  nay,  how  ready  I  have  been  always  to  »h'in 
applauses,  both  by  my  oontmual  low  sail  and  my  earriage,  I  do  as«(ti« 
m^'sclf  is  best  known  to  your  lordship  and  the  rest  of  my  nosiest 
friends :  if  not.  mine  own  conscieuce  shall  best  dear  me  ttom  aof 
such  folly.  Alas,  what  oould  I  hope  to  effect  in  the  greatest  liopet  1 
might  imagine  to  have  in  the  obtaining  the  least  likelihood  of  that 
height  ?  Will  a  whole  commottwoalth  ^prive  themselves  of  v>  many 
blessings  presently  enjoyed,  for  a  fhture  hope  uncertain,  in  C^v^/'J 
one  inferior  to  many  others,  both  in  degree,  and  any  princely  quaht)  • 
Wa\  they  forsake  a  prince,  both  for  excellent  qualities,  ttnA  nxt 
nRuea  of  nature,  and  of  great  hope»  of  an  inestimable  hlessiaK  oy 
her  princely  issue  ?    No,  no.  I  eannot  be  persuaded  the};  would,  ti  i 


be  so  foolishly  wicked  to  desire  It.  or  that  my  miDd  t«t're  « 
ambHlously  Indined,  I  hope  her  majesty  wiU  be  persoaded  of  Ivtirr 
things  in  me.  and  cast  this  conceit  behind  her ;  and  that  a  toahsh  bcoK, 
foolishly  written,  shaU  not  be  able  to  possess  hei  princely  inchoatioa 
with  so  had  a  conceit  of  her  fidthftd  servant,  who  deiixa  not  to  livo 
but  to  §M  h«r  happy.'*«*-H<rrf<PW>g  Stale  Bipen* 
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English  serrice  with  a  book  of  the  PaalniB,  in 
Eoglish,  in  her  hand ;  she  waa  also  learning  the 
English  language,  and  Mr.  Vice- Chamberlain  waa 
her  good  schoolmaster  therein.  ^'  I  asked  her,'* 
condnues  White,  **  how  she  liked  her  change  of 
lir?"  She  aaidy  if  it  might  have  pleased  her 
^  sister  to  let  her  remain  where  she  was,  she 
Toald  not  have  removed  for  change  of  air  this 
time  of  the  year ;  but  she  was  the  better  contented 
therevith,  because  she  was  come  so  much  the 
ue&rer  to  her  good  sister,  whom  she  desired  to  see 
sbove  all  things,  if  it  might  please  her  to  grant  the 
nine.  I  told  her  grace,  that  although  she  had  not 
the  actual,  yet  she  had  always  the  e£fectual,  pre- 
fence  of  the  queen's  majesty,  by  her  great  bounty 
ftod  kindness — who,  in  the  opinion  of  us  abroad  in 
the  world,  did  every  way  perform  towards  her  the 
office  of  a  gracious  princess,  a  natural  kinswoman, 
a  loving  sister,  and  a  faithful  friend;  and  how 
much  she  had  to  thank  God  that,  after  the  passing 
of  so  many  perils,  she  was  safely  arrived  into  such 
a  realm,  as  where  all  we  of  the  common  sort 
deemed  she  had  good  cause,  through  the  goodness 
of  the  queen's  majesty,  to  think  herself  rather 
prince-like  entertained,  than  hardly  restrained  of 
my  thing  that  was  fit  for  her  grace's  estate."  At 
this  moment  White  knew  very  well  that  this 
loving  sister  and  faithful  friend  sorely  begrudged 
every  sixpence  that  was  spent  for*the  captive; 
and  that,  but  for  the  generosity  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  Mary  would  have  been  in  want  of 
the  commonest  necessaries.  He  then  gives  an 
account  to  Cecil  of  a  canting  preachment  about 
godliness  which  he  made  to  the  prisoner,  and 
*liicb,  he  says,  she  very  gently  accepted.  He 
was  too  good  a  courtier  to  be  over  eloquent  in 
praise  of  Mary's  beauty  and  grace ;  he  says,  how- 
ever—and his  words  merit  particular  attention — 
''If  I  might  give  advice,  there  should  be  very  few 
subjects  in  this  land  have  access  to,  or  conference 
with,  this  lady ;  for,  beside  that  she  is  a  goodly 
personage,  and  yet,  in  truths  not  comparable  to 
<^r  sovereign^  she  hath  withal  an  alluring  grace, 
a  pretty  Scottish  speech,  and  a  searching  wit, 
clouded  with  mildness.  Fame  might  move  some 
to  reheve  her,  and  glory,  joined  to  gain,  might  stir 
othera  to  adventure  much  for  her  sake.  Then  joy 
»  a  lively  infective  sense,  and  carrieth  many  per- 
suasions to  the  heart,  which  ruleth  all  the  rest. 
Mine  own  affection,  by  seeing  the  queen's  majesty 
wr  sovereign,  is  doubled,  and  thereby  I  guess 
*lwit  right  might  work  in  others."  iSlaster  White 
slept  in  the  castle,  and  he  was  up  in  the  morning 
^mes  to  espy  what  Jie  could ;  and  he  says  that 
^  ''espied  two  halberd-men  without  the  castle 
*all,  searching  under  the  queen's  bed-chamber 
window ;"  but  he  does  not  tdl  Cecil  whether  they 
f<mnd  anything.  "My  Lord  of  Shrewsbury,"  he 
*^y>i  '*is  very  careful  of  hia  charge;  but  the 
qaeen  overwatchea  Uiem  all,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
clock  at  least  every  night  ere  she  go  to  bed,"  ♦ 
Meanwhile  some  of  Elizabeth's  noblest  subjects 

•  Borgtaley  Paptm. ; 


were  secretly  devising  how  they  might  liberate  the 
prisoner — jferhaps  how  they  might  revolutionise 
the  whole  country,  and  place  Mary  upon  the 
throne  of  England;  and  foreign  princes  were 
openly  complaining  of  the  English  queen's  cruel 
and  unseemly  treatment  of  a  crowned  head—- of 
one  who  was  as  much  an  independent  princess  as 
herself.  But  no  foreign  power  was  at  the  time 
either  in  a  condition  or  in  a  disposition  to  hazard  a 
war  with  the  powerful  queen  of  England  for  the 
weak  and  ruined  queen  of  a  weak,  poor,  and  dis- 
tracted country.  To  their  remonstrances  Elizabeth 
replied,^  that  they  were  all  labouring  under  a 
great  mistake — that  she  was  the  dear  sister  of 
Mary,  the  best  fnend  she  ever  had — ^that  she  had 
given  her  an  asylum,  when  her  subjects  drove  her 
&om  her  kingdom  and  sought  her  life — ^that  she 
had  been  delicately  watchful  of  her  reputation, 
and  had  suppressed,  and  was  still  suppressing, 
documents  which  would  render  her  ii^amous  to 
her  contemporaries  and  to  all  future  ages.  Nor 
was  it  till  the  following  year  (1570),  when,  for  a 
variety  of  purposes,  she  began  a  negotiation  with 
France  about  her  own  marriage  with  the  young 
duke  of  Anjou — the  greatest  hrct  that  ever  she 
played  off  in  this  way — that  Elizabeth  conde- 
scended to  enter  into  any  further  explanations  of 
her  conduct.  Then,  indeed,  she  wrote  in  her  own 
way  a  history  of  England  and  Scotland  for  the  last 
ten  years  to  her  ambassador.  Sir  Henry  Norris, 
who  was  to  show  it  to  the  French  king,  her  good 
brother,  and  the  queen  -  mother,  Catherine  de* 
Medici,  who,  by  means  of  Moulinet,  a  special 
ambassador,  had  requested  her  to  treat  Mary  more 
gently,  and  as  a  queen — nay,  to  set  her  at  liberty, 
and  aid  her  in  recovering  her  realm,  with  the  au- 
thority due  to  her.*  This  long  and  able  document, 
which  bears  marks  of  the  masterly  hand  of  Cecil 
(Elizabeth's  own  pen  was  very  roundabout),  laid 
down  as  a  fact  proved  and  not  to  be  disputed,  every 
accusation  ever  brought  by  Morton  and  Ruthven, 
Murray  and  Maitland,  against  the  good  fame  of 
Mary ;  but  it  also  dwelt,  with  still  greater  em- 
phasis, on  the  inexpiable  crime  of  Mary's  as- 
suming in  her  childhood  the  arms  and  style  of 
England ;  f  ^nd  after  all,  as  Elizabeth  could  not 
possibly  pretend  to  any  right  by  which  she  might 
sit  as  a  judge  over  her  erring  sister,  the  question 
was  reduced  to  one  of  political  expediency,  it 
being  represented  that  she  kept  Mary  in  close 
prison,  because  she  could  not  let  her  go  with  safety 
to  herself.  X 

And  it  must  be  allowed  that  when  this  manifesto 
was  sent  into  France,  Elizabeth  had  many  reasons 
for  believing  her  own  throne  in  danger,  notwith- 
standing a  triumph  she  had  then  recently  obtained 
in  the  north  of  England  over  her  Catholic  subjects, 
the  friends  of  her-  rival.  Leaving  Mary  in  her 
prison  at  Tutbury  Castle,  we  must  now  take  up 

•  Sir  Dudley  Difget,  The  Corap1«t«  Ambuudor,  &c. 

t  **  She  is  the  person  by  whom,  and  for  whom  only,  II  ii  mantlestly 
known,  thai  onr  kinxdom  and  crown  wna  challenged  alOMitt  at  mob 
aa  Almighty  God  called  lu  by  right  thereuntoy"  sc.— Li. 
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■crenl  important  events  which  oocuned  previooa 
to  her  committal  there.  We  have  had  occasion  to 
mention  more  than  once  the  distracted  condition  of 
the  French  kingdom:  the  burning  heat  of  two 
hostile  fimaticisms  (for  the  Huguenots  were  scarcely 
less  £uiatic  than  the  CatholioO  added  to  the  heat 
of  ambition  (for  the  princes  and  great  men  on  both 
sides  were,  for  the  most  part,  indifferent  to  the  ques- 
tion of  religion)  kept  that  country  in  a  blaze.  In 
1564  Elizabeth's  friend  the  Prince  of  Condt^,  was 
disgusted  by  being  refused  the  post  of  Lieutenant 
General  of  the  rralm,  left  vacant  by  the  death  of 
the  King  of  Navarre;  and  as  the  Protestants  saw 
that  the  treaty  of  peace  made  in  the  preceding  year 
in  order  to  expel  the  English  from  Havre,  was  not 
kept,  and  that  the  Court  was  revoking  the  liberty 
of  conscience,  it  was  easy  for  the  prince  to  assem- 
ble once  more  a  formidable  army.  But  for  some 
time  the  Huguenots  were  kept  in  awe  in  the  north 
of  France  by  a  large  and  well  disciplined  force, 
which  the  Court  had  collected  to  guard  the  frontier 
from  any  violation  that  might  arise  out  of  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  Netherlands,  where  the  people 
were  in  open  revolt  against  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment The  discontent  in  the  Netherlands,  which 
became  in  the  end  another  war  of  religion,  was  at 
first  common  to  both  Protestants  and  Catholics. 
The  industrious  and  commercial  citizens,  who  had 
grown  enormously  wealthy  under  the  rule  of  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy  notwithstanding  their  civil  dis- 
sentions,  their  turbulence,  and  occasional  anarchy, 
saw  their  prosperity  dwindle  and  waste  away  as 
soon  as  the  government  of  their  country  was  trans- 
ferred by  marriage  to  the  monarchic  and  despotic 
Spaniards,  who  began  by  invading  their  municipal 
franchises,  and  who  soon  trenched  upon  every  right 
of  a  free  people.  Charles  V.,  a  native  of  the 
country,  had  some  sympathy  wiUi  the  people,  and 
was  too  wise  to  force  them  at  all  points ;  but  when 
his  dominion  fell  to  his  bigoted  son  Philip  II., 
no  moderation  was  preserved.  The  nobility  were 
insulted,  the  merchants  were  robbed  by  illegal  im- 
posts, the  privileges  of  the  firee  cities  were  violated, 
and  every  constitutional  risht  was  declared  to  be  of 
no  weight  against  the  will  of  the  monarch — ^the 
anointed  of  the  Lord,  the  chosen  of  heaven.  Charles 
was  wont  to  reside  a  good  deal  in  the  country, 
and  to  surround  himself  with  the  native  nobility, 
who  followed  him  in  his  campaigns  and  to  his 
courts,  whether  in  Spain,  in  Germany,  or  in  Italy, 
and  at  each  the  avenues  to  honour  and  profit  were 
open  to  them ;  but  Philip  soon  turned  his  back  on 
the  Netherlands  for  ever,  and  left  the  nobles  to  pine 
for  the  want  of  the  sunshine  of  a  court  And 
while  few  or  no  Dutchmen  and  Belgians  could  find 
provision  or  promotion  in  Spain,  Spaniards  were 
thrust  into  almost  every  office  in  the  Netherlands. 
Bench,  bar,  bishoprics,  and  the  army,  were  all 
stocked  wi^  intrusive  and  haughty  Spaniards. 
The  rich  abbeys  which  had  hitherto  been  possessed 
by  natives,  were  dissolved  to  found  bishoprics,  and 
these  new  sees  were  all  given  to  foreigners.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  not  strange  that  even  the 


Catholic  clergy  of  the  Netherlands  should  become 
disaffected ;  but,  to  their  honour  be  it  said,  this  por- 
tion of  the  Roman  Church,  orthodox  as  it  was, 
abhorred  the  Inquisition,  which  Philip  very  soon 
resolved  to  establish  in  the  country  as  a  completion 
of  his  benefits  to  it  It  was  repeiated  as  loudly  by 
the  Catholics  as  by  the  Protestants  that  the  Flemings 
were  struck  with  horror  at  the  mere  name  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  that  if  the  tribunal  were  esu- 
blished  among  them  industry  and  trade  would  flee 
the  country-Ahat  what  m^ht  suit  Spain  and  Italy 
was  not  suitable  to  Flanders  nor  to  other  nations 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  who  were  naturally  more 
inclined  to  liberty  than  the  people  of  the  South : 
and  some  of  them  who  regretted  the  spread  of 
Protestantism,  asked  whether  it  were  not  better  to 
employ  mild  remedies  than  fire  and  sword.  But 
Philip  had  no  taste  for  mild  remedies,  and  he  told 
one  of  his  ministers  who  had  ventured  to  reason 
with  him,  that  he  would  rather  lose  all  his  king- 
doms than  possess  them  with  heresy.*  A  de- 
testable tribunal,  after  the,' model  of  that  of  Spain, 
was  therefore  esUblished.  The  powerful  Prince 
of  Orange  and  the  Counts  of  £gmont  and  Horn 
placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  countrymen, 
and  a  confederacy ,  in  which  the  Catholics  acted 
with  the  Protestants,  was  formed  in  the  spring  of 
1 566,  with  the  avowed  object  of  putting  down  this 
Institution,  anS  with  the  more  secret  design  of  re- 
covering the  constitutional  rights  of  the  countir. 
The  Duchess  of  Parma  who  governed  the  pro- 
vinces in  the  name  of  Philip,  and  who  when  left  to 
herself  had  many  good  qualities,  yielded  to  the 
storm  and  declared,  as  Philip's  viceroys  in  Naples 
had  repeatedly  been  obliged  to  do,  that  the  In- 
quisition should  be  abohshed.  At  this  point 
the  Catholics  and  Protestants  separated:  the 
latter  required  not  only  an  exemption  from  the 
secret  tribunal,  but  liberty  to  profess  and  teach 
their  own  doctrines;  the  Catholics  were  quite 
satisfied  with  what  had  been  done,  and  were  not 
at- all  disposed  to  do  more  for  the  rights  of  con- 
science, nor  indeed  to  tolerate  any  open  profession 
of  the  reformed  faith.  The  Protestants  therefore 
met  in  their  places  of  worship  with  arms  in  their 
hands.  The  preacher  preached  with  his  sword 
naked  before  him,  the  congregation,  men,  women, 
and  children,  carried  arms  or  bludgeons.  The 
regent,  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  sent  forth  an  edict 
against  all  preachers  and  all  congregations  of  this 
kind,  threatening  them  with  rigorous  punishment; 
but  few  or  none  of  the  governors  of  the  provinces 
would  assist  her,  and  the  reformers  became  bolder 
than  ever.  In  Antwerp  and  other  great  trading 
cities,  which  were  crowded  with  English  and 
German  Protestants,  the  people  set  the  r^;ent  at 
defiance.t  At  the  same  time  the  country  people 
who  were  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Spanish  garrisons, 
not  only  gave  an  asylum  to  the  persecuted  preacher 
but  began  to  declare  that  it  was  time  to  root  pa- 

•  BentlTCMiliA. Onerrm Di  Fiandnu  ^ , ...  . 

^  t  The  DucheM  of  Parma  attomplMl  by  penoadoa  to  «»•"??• 
Spanish  garrinn  In  Antwerp,  but  the  macbtntes  of  that  city  told  ii» 
that  it  would  Be?er  do  to  mis  loUien  wiUi  nwrchaata. 
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piitry  oat  of  the  !land :  'and  they  soon  proceeded 
to  knock  down  the  chnrchev,  to  break  the  images, 
to  destroy  the  pictares,  and  to  do  all  that  had  been 
done  in  other  reforming  countries.  Presently 
Antwerp  became  in  Catholic  eyes  a  horrible  scene 
of  impiety  and  sacrilege.  On  the  feast  of  the  as- 
nnnption  of  the  Virgin,  as  the  priests  were  carrying 
in  tolemn  procession  a  sculptured  image  of  Mary 
through  the  streets,  nothing  was  heard  but  curses 
against  both  priests  and  imf^e.  It  was  expected 
that  the  Virgin  would  have  been  thrown  in  the  dirt, 
kt  after  great  efforts  she  was  carried  back  safely 
to  her  niche  in  the  church.  A  few  da3rs  after, 
however,  the  people  stormed  the  cathedral  church, 
which  was  then  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  in 
Europe  and  richest  in  works  of  art :  having  gained 
in  entrance  they  closed  all  the  doors  to  prevent 
iotemiption,  and  they  then  proceeded  to  break 
erery  image  of  every  saint  within  the  building. 
There  was  a  large  image  of  Christ  on  the  cross, 
the  work  of  a  famous  sculptor,  which  was  placed 
high  above  their  heads,  but  they  threw  ropes  round 
it,  pulled  it  down,  and  broke  it  to  atoms.  They 
were  atiU  more  spiteful  against  painted  saints  than 
saints  in  sculpture.  Every  picture  was  cut  to 
Tihbons.  At  the  same  time  the  altars  were  over- 
turned and  smashed.  There  is  no  spirit  so  con- 
tagious as  that  of  destruction.  From  the  cathedral 
they  poceeded  to  the  other  churches,  where  they  did 
the  like,  and  from  the  churches  they  rushed  upon 
the  convents  and  monasteries,  drivuig  out  monks 
tndnuns.  This  active  campaign  s^nst  papistry 
lasted  from  noon  till  after  midnight,  and  the  tumult 
of  Antwerp  served  like  a  banner  displayed  to  in- 
vite the  (rther  cities  to  do  the  same.  Only  the 
Walloon  provinces  refused  the  signal  and  remained 
devout  and  tranquil.*  For  a  short  time  the  re- 
formers had  the  field  to  themselves,  but  then  the 
Ducheas  of  Parma  fell  upon  them  with  a  mixed 
l^t  of  Spaniards,  French,  and  Walloons.  A 
^e  was  fought  near  Antwerp ;  but  the  burghers 
uid  peasants  were  as  yet  unequal  to  a  contest  with 
regular  trooDS :  some  were  burnt  alive  in  a  house  to 
which  they  had  fled  for  refuge,  some  cut  to  pieces, 
and  Bome  drowned  in  the  Scheldt  as  they  were  fly- 
ing from  their  pursuers.  Then,  partly  by  force  and 
putly  by  stratagem,  the  regent  introduced  a  strong 
Suriaon  into  Antwerp,  which  thereupon  assumed  a 
Tery  orthodox  and  tranquil  bearing.  Her  severity, 
It  18  said,  was  tempered  by  clemency,  but  her 
Piaster  Philip  had  determined  that  no  clemency 
Mould  be  shown  to  men  who  were  doubly  damned 
««  heretics  and  rebels.  He  recalled  the  Duchess 
^^^nna,  and  dispatched  the  famous  Duke  of  Alva, 
who  was  as  admirable  as  a  military  commander  as 
**  was  detestable  as  a  bigot,  or  a  passive  instru- 
n»ent  to  despotism,  with  an  army  still  more  for- 
nudable  from  its  discipline  than  from  its  numbers, 
^^'^•tore  obedience  and  a  uniformity  of  belief  in 
«c  Liw  Countries.  At  the  approach  of  Alva,  the 
Ijmce  of  Orange  retreated  to  his  principality  of 
««as«u ;  Egmont  and  Horn,  who  stayed  in  the  hope 

1«  BmtiYOglio. 


of  justifying  their  conduct,  were  cast  into  msou ; 
the  rest  of  die  leaders  fled  to  England  and  France. 
The  success  of  Alva  alarmed  the  Protestants  every 
where ;  in  Enghmd  and  in  Scotland  it  cast  a  cloud, 
which  was  never  to  be  removed,  over  the  fortunes 
of  Mary,  but  it  was  in  France  that  it  excited  the 
wildest  panic.  The  Huguenots,  who  were  always 
a  minority,  saw  that  they  must  be  crushed,  and 
maintained  that  Alva  was  specially  appointed  to 
carry  into  effect  the  secret  treaty  of  Bayonne,  for 
the  forcible  restoring  of  all  Protestants  to  the 
obedience  of  the  church.  With  this  conviction  the 
Huguenots  resolved  to  anticipate  their  enemies. 
The  Prince  of  CondtS  renewed  an  old  correspond- 
ence with  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  the  Low 
Countries,  with  the  English  court,  and  with  others 
interested  in  opposing  ue  Bayonne  treaty  i  and  he, 
with  Coligni  and  other  chiefs  of  the  party,  laid  a 
plot  for  surprising  the  king — the  contemptible  and 
wretched  Charles  IX. — and  all  his  court  at  Mon- 
ceaux. 

King  Charles  was  saved  from  the  hands  of  his 
Protestant  subjects  by  the  fidelity  and  bravery  of 
his  Swiss  mercenaries.  These  sturdy  foot  soldiers 
enclosed  him  and  his  court  in  a  hollow  square, 
threw  off  the  Huguenot  cavalry  at  several  charges, 
and  escorted  the  king  safely  to  Paris.  Elizabeth 
had  sent  CondtS  money  and  advice;  and  it  has 
been  asserted  that  she  was  privy  to  this  plot,  and 
that  her  ambassador.  Sir  Henry  Norris,  was  deeply 
implicated  in  its  arrangement.  Our  only  doubt 
as  to  these  assertions  arises  out  of  a  difficulty  we 
have  in  seeing  what  use  either  Elizabeth  or  her 
minister  could  be  of  in  such  a  conspiracy — unless, 
indeed,  Norris  lent  his  house,  which  was  snugly 
situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  to  the  conspirators 
as  a  convenient  place  of  meeting.*  What  is  more 
certain  is,  that  when  the  conspiracy  failed  and  the 
Huguenots  were  driven  into  an  open  and  desperate 
war,  Cecil  instructed  Norris  to  comfort  them  and 
exhort  them  to  persevere.  Charles  soon  found  him- 

*  Some  time  nfter  we  find  Norrie  giving  a  enriouf  aooount  to  Cecil 
of>a  viait  paid  to  him  by  tlie  queen-mother.  CaUierine  de'  Medici.  The 
ambanaoor,  writing  from  hb  tuburban  residence,  gaye,— ^  She  came 
through  a  dote  into  my  garden,  whereof  1  being  adreifleed,  went 
towarde  her.  where,  after  she  had  penned  the  cloeer-out  of  which  the 
found  a  door  into  the  fields,  whereof  I  have  a  key.  and  was  sometime 
wont  to  pass  that  way  into  the  open  fields,  tot  which  commodity  I 
rather  hue  my  house,  and  toolc  a  lease  thereof  for  years,  than 

for  any  other  belonging  to  it.  as  also  to  be  ontof  thecomiptairof  the 
town,  which  surely  Is  soeh  as  none  other  to  be  compared  to  Paris,— > 
which,  after  she  had  well  Tiewcd.  she  said  she  much  marvelled  I  durst 
in  this  troublesome  time  be  so  void  of  neixhboors.  Whereunto  I 
answered,  that  I  thought  myself  here  under  the  king,  her  son's,  pro- 
tection, no  less  than  if  I  were  in  the  town  t  trusting,  also,  that  toeir 
care  was  no  less  of  me  for  her  majesty's  sake,  whose  place  I  here 
hold,  than  any  of  them  of  my  calling  within  the  town :  whereof  die 
said  I  might  be  well  assured,  thus  ending  this  conversation  tor  that 
present  After  my  negotiation  ended  she  again  feU  into  talk  of  my 
nouse,  required  me  I  would  come  into  the  town,  where  lodgings  meet 
shoold  be  provided  for  me.  and  a  ver)'  commodious  ,  lest  some 

inooBvenienoe  grow  to  me  from  the  mutinous  multitude,  which  shoold 
be  no  small  grief  to  her  and  the  king  her  son ;  which,  surely,  though  It 
sliall  be  greater  to  my  hindrance,  having  made  my  provisipo  thero, 
yet,  being  by  her  thus  warned,  I  must  be  forced,  if  sne  require  Airtheft 
to  do  it:*-- fFHght,  Blixabeth  amd  Htr  Timei. 

We  ate  inclined  to  believe  that  the  cnfty  Catherine  de*  Medlel.  who 
so  attentively  examined  the  premises,  did  not  like  the  ambasssdoi^s 
back-doora  and  the  way  acroes  the  fleUs,  and  that  she  wished  to  have 
him  within  the  walls  of  Paris,  to  see  better  what  he  did  and  who  fte- 
qoented  1dm.  And  giving  Norris  ftdl  credit  fiv  a  delicate  nose,  we 
can  hardly  believe  that  he  dioee  to  lodge  himself  in  a  dlflferent 
manner  ftom  all  th«  other  foreign  ambciMdors  merely  out  of  aa 
anxiety  to  eieape  the  fool  imelli  of  Ptoif. 
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self  shut  up  in  big  capital ;  but  he  was  liberated, 
or  freed  from  a  siege,  by  ihe  battle  of  St.  Denis, 
in  which  the  Huguenots  were  defeated.  The 
Constable  Montmorency,  however,  was  slain,  and 
the  king  found  himself  obliged  to  conclude  another 
hollow  pacification.  In  the  following  spring  (1 568) 
3,000  French  Protestants  crossed  tne  northern 
frontier,  to  join  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had 
taken  the  field  against  the  Spaniards.  In  the 
month  of  June  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  obliged 
to  retreat  before  the  Duke  of  Alva ;  but  in  August 
he  re-appeared  with  20,000  men.  Alva,  who  was 
as  cool  in  war  as  he  was  hot  in  religion,  skilfully 
avoided  a  battle  with  this  superior  force,  and 
manoeuvred  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exhaust  the 
strength,  spirits,  and  resources  of  the  Protestants, 
without  exposing  himself  to  any  attack.  At 
the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  obliged  to  recross  the  Rhine,  and  disband 
what  remained  of  his  army.  These  Protestant 
troops  had  been  in  a  good  measure  raised  by  £ng« 
lish  money,  secretly  supplied  by  Elizabeth,  who  at 
the  same  time  was  at  peace  with  Philip,  and  in 
public  took  care  to  proclaim  her  respect  for  the 
Spanish  monarch,  and  her  dislike  of  all  rebeUions ; 
nor  did  she  relax  her  efforts,  or  despair  of  success 
to  the  insurgents,  either  in  the  Netherlands  or  in 
France.  The  government  of  the  latter  country 
had  given,  in  the  preceding  year,  what  might  have 
been  considered  a  provocation  to  war,  but  she  and 
Cecil  were  determined  to  have  no  open  war. 
When,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  fixed  by  the 
treatv  of  Cateau  Cambresis,  Sir  Henry  Norris  de- 
manded the  restitution  of  Calais,  the  French  chan- 
cellor quoted  an  article  of  the  treaty,  by  which 
Elizabeth  was  to  forfeit  all  claim  to  that  town  if 
she  committed  hostilities  upon  France ;  and  fur- 
ther told  Norris  that,  as  she  had  taken  possession 
of  Havre,  she  had  brought  herself  within  the  scope 
of  that  clause.  But  as  Elizabeth  had  nevisr  ex- 
pected the  restitution,  she  suffered  no  disappoint- 
ment ;  and  without  recognising  the  justice  of  the 
reasons  assigned,  she  waited  events,  omitting,  as 
we  have  seen,  no  opportunity  of  giving  support  and 
encouragement  to  the  insurgent  Huguenots  in 
France. 

In  1561  Elizabeth  had  entered  anew  into  ma- 
trimonial negotiations.  Her  old  suitor  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  wrote  her  a  very  flattering  letter, 
and,  though  she  had  not  the  most  distant  intention 
of  marrying  him,  she  dispatched  the  Earl  of  Sussex 
on  a  solemn  embassy  to  Vienna.  There  were  two 
particular  obstacles  to  be  overcome: — ^the  queen 
would  marry  none  without  sight  of  his  person 
beforehand,  and  without  his  agreeing  to  adopt  her 
own  religion.*  Sussex,  who  was  anxious  for  the 
match,  attempted  to  obviate  both  these  diffi- 
culties.t  He  assured  her  majesty  that  his  high- 
ness the  archduke  was  a  tall  and  proper  man ;  his 

•  Theraanieveialletlenor  Cedllo  this  effect  in  tfa«  Haidirkk« 
wad  Burfhtoy  Papen.  tha  CoUeetkn  of  BUa,  ftc. 

i  Mora  than  a  year  before  Cecil  infonned  his  frieud  Sir  Thomae 
Bmitii.  that  « the  whole  nobflity  of  Saglaad  fliTnoted  thia  match  very 
much;*'  and  that  "my  Lord  of  LeleMtorhatb  Uhaf«d  hinwif  veiy 
wiMily  to  oUow  of  it."— EUii, 


hair  and  beard  of  a  light  auburn;  his  face  well 
proportioned,  amiable,  and  of  a  good  complexion, 
without  show  of  redness  or  over  paleness;  his 
countenance  and  speech  cheerful,  very  courteous, 
and  not  without  some  state ;  his  body  well  shaped, 
without  deformity  or  blemish ;  his  hands  very  good 
and  fair ;  his  1^  clean,  well  proportioned,  and  of 
sufficient  bigness  for  his  stature ;  his  foot  as  good 
as  may  be.*  He  assures  her  majesty,  upon  his 
duty,  that  he  finds  not  one  deformity,  mis-shape, 
or  anything  to  be  noted  worthy  disliking  in  the 
archduke's  whole  person  ;  but,  contrariwise,  that 
his  whole  shape  is  good  and  fit  to  be  liked  in  all 
respects,  and  such  as  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  a 
prince  of  his  quality.  Then,  for  his  accomplish- 
ments,— ^his  highness  speaks,  besides  his  natural 
language  of  Dutch  (that  is,  Gkrman),  Spanish  and 
Ittdian,  and,  as  he,  the  ambassador,  had  heard, 
Latin  also.  "He  hath  some  understanding  in 
astronomy  and  cosmography,  and  taketh  pleasure 
in  clocks  that  set  forth  the  course  of  the  planets. 
He  also  rides  well,  managing  his  horse  and  keep- 
ing a  seat  not  to  be  amended.  He  delighteth 
much  in  hunting,  riding,  hawking,  exercise  of 
feats  of  arms,  and  hearing  of  music,  whereof  he 
hath  very  good."  After  mentioning  the  counties  he 
holds  in  apanage^  and  stating  that  he  may  ride 
without  entering  into  any  other  man's  territories, 
near  three  himdred  miles,  Sussex  exclaims— 
'*  Surely  he  is  a  great  prince  in  subjects,  territo- 
ries, and  revenues ;  and  livelh  in  great  honour 
and  state,  with  such  a  court  as  he  that  seeth  it  will 
say  is  fit  for  a  great  prince  !"t 

The  matrimonial  negotiator,  who  had  been  de- 
ceived by  his  mistress  and  by  his  own  eagerness 
for  the  marriage,  assured  the  archduke  that  Eliza- 
beth did  not  now  mean  a  lingering  entertaining  of 
the  matter,  but  a  direct  proceeding  to  bring  it  to 
a  good  end,  with  a  determination  to  consummate 
the  marriage  if  conveniently  she  might;  that  she 
was  free  to  marry  where  God  should  put  it  in  her 
heart  to  like ;  that  she  had  given  no  grateful  ear 
to'^any  motion  of  marriage  but  to  this,  although 
she  had  received  sundry  great  offers  firom  others. 
The  archduke  said,  that  he  had  heard  so  much  of 
Elizabeth's  not  meaning  to  marry  as  might  give 
him  cause  to  suspect  the  worst;  but  he  was,  or 
pretended  to  be,  satisfied  with  Sussex's  assurance, 
and,  putting  off  his  cap,  he  said  he  would  honour, 
love,  and  serve  her  majesty  all  the  days  of  his  life, 
provided  only  she  would  bear  with  him  for  his 
conscience ;  but  when  Sussex  hinted  that  he  (the 
archduke)  was  only  temporising  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, and  might  be  expected  to  change  his  faith, 
**  in  order  to  settle  in  this  marriage,"  tlie  Austrian 
prince  honourably  and  frankly  informed  him  that 

•  Lodge's  niustrations  of  Eng.  Hiit.—It  •hoald  api»"  th**  .*»^;j 
naletty  was  wry  Ibnd  of  a  good  log  and  ibot.  and  that  he' coorU''" 
took  L«ice«ter  as  Uie  model  of  what  would  pl«a«e  bar.  8|r  Henry 
Cobham,  who  accompanied  tha  Earl  of  Suwex.  writes  to  tjiejrt«j« 
Ceett  ttom  Vtonna,— "  As  I  did  tee  him  (thr  •!&?««)  st«nd.  mr 
thought  he  waa  nf  the  earl's  height,  very  well  shapid.  *•?*? •'5L«<. 
leg  and  foot"  The  emperor's  son.  the  archduke,  was  mil  > •*  •if^S 
bat  Cobham  sava.  "  The  fiune  is  great  in  his  praises*  and  I  hope  wp" 

to  be  oeularit  tesHt  to  mj  better  contentation The  chkfcat  oi  ^ 

lusty  yonng  gentlemen  be  with  him.**— i^kfyMfy  P^eri, 

t  Lodge's  mastntSoos* 
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be  WB8  mistaken— 'that  his  anceatom  had  always 
held  the  religion  which  he  held — ^that  he  knew 
nothing  of  any  other  religion,  and  therefore  could 
have  no  mind  to  change.  And  then  he  asked, 
how  the  queen  could  like  him  in  any  other  thing, 
if  he  should  he  so  light  in  changing  of  his  con- 
science.* The  archduke  afterwards  wrote  letters 
to  Elizabeth  herself,  to  stipulate  for  the  liberty  of 
hearing  mass  in  England,  in  a  private  room  of  the 
palace,  at  which  none  but  himself  and  his  servants 
should  attend — consenting  to  accompany  the  queen 
to  the  Protestant  church  regularly,  and  even  to  in- 
termit for  a  time  the  exercise  of  his  own  religion, 
if  any  serious  disputes  should  arise  thereupon. 
But  Elizabeth  now  fell  back  upon  the  fears  and 
the  strong  religious  feelings  of  her  Protestant  sub- 
jects, protesting  to  the  Austrian  that  they  would 
never  tolerate  a  Catholic  prince,  and  pointing  out 
to  them  how  difficult  it  was  for  her  to  find  a  suit- 
able husband;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  were  more  content  to  see 
her  remain  single  than  to  see  her  marry  a  Ca- 
tholic. The  treaty  was  carried  on  for  years; 
but  soon  after  the  archduke  found  a  less  difficult 
bride  in  the  daughter  of  Albert  Duke  of  Bavaria. 

The  queen  ought  certainly  to  have  kept  a  matri- 
monial secretary,  for  all  these  interminable  nego- 
tiations, added  to  the  weight  of  his  other  business, 
nearly  proved  too  much  for  Secretary  Cecil,  who 
was  constantly  praying  to  the  Lord  to  deliver  him 
from  them.  But  this  great  statesman  was  also 
made  to  take  part  in  all  manner  of  court  traccuse- 
ries  and  female  caprices.  On  one  occasion  he 
writes  in  horror  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith — **  Here  is 
an  unhappy  chance,  and  monstrous!  The  seijeant 
porter,  being  the  biggest  gentleman  in  this  court, 
hath  married  secretly  the  Lady  Mary  Grey,  the 
least  of  all  the  court.  They  are  committed  to 
several  prisons ;  the  offence  is  very  great  I "  This 
Lady  Mary  Grey  was  youngest  sister  of  the  un- 
fortunate Lady  Jane,  and  Qie  more  unfortunate 
Lady  Catherine — one  of  the  hated  line  of  Suffolk, 
for  Elizabeth  hated  all  who  stood  near  in  the  suc- 
cession. It  is  said  by  a  quaint  old  writer,  that 
the  little  Lady  Mary,  "frighted  with  the  infelicity 
of  her  two  elder  sisters,  forgot  her  honour  to  re- 
meml)er  her  safety,  and  married  one  whom  she 
could  loTe  and  none  need  fear — Martin  Kays  of 
Kent,  Esquire — who  was  a  judge  at  court  (but 
only  of  doubtful  casts  at  dice,  being  seijeant- 
porter)."  t  The  obscurity  of  this  match  did  not 
disarm  Elizabeth's  resentment,  though  it  tended 
to  lower  and  weaken  the  Suffolk  line.  She  kept 
both  husband  and  wife  in  prison,  and  separate,  so 
that  there  were  no  children  for  her  to  bastardise  by 
this  marriage.  The  Lady  Mary  wrote  penitent 
letters  to  the  queen  and  Cecil,  telling  them  that 
she  desired  rather  death  than  to  be  any  longer 
without  so  great  a  jewel  aa  her  majesty's  favour; 
hut  they  were  of  no  avail,  and  she  remained  either 
in  close  prison,  or  in  ward  in  gentlemen's  houses, 
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where  her  maintenance  cost  the  queen  nothing,  till 
her  death,  which  happened  thirteen  years  after. 
This  high  exercise  of  the  prerogatiye,  and  the  re* 
membrance  of  the  misfortunes  and  persecutions  of 
the  Lady  Catherine,  failed  to  excite  any  stirring 
indignation.  The  annalists  have  thought  the  tall 
serjeant-porter  unworthy  of  much  notice,  and  we 
are  not  informed  what  became  of  him. 

But  intrigues  for  a  much  more  obnoxious  mar- 
riage— that  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  with  the  Queen 
of  Scots — were  now  in  full  activity.  In  that  dis- 
honourable age  it  was  a  common  practice  (as  it 
has  been  in  some  later  times)  for  people  to  enter 
into  plots  for  the  sole  purpose  of  betraying  them 
to  the  government,  and  reaping  a  suitable  reward. 
There  were  too  many  engaged  in  the  present 
scheme  to  allow  of  any  hope  of  secrecy.  Even 
before  Murray  had  returned  to  Scotland,  or  Queen 
Mary  had  been  removed  to  Tutbury  Castle,  Eliza- 
beth had  alternately  reproached  and  tempted  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  assured  her,  that  if  there 
had  been  a  talk  of  his  marrying  the  Scottish  queen 
the  project  had  not  originated  with  him,  and  had 
never  met  his  wishes.  "But,"  said  the  artful 
Elizabeth,  "  though  you  now  mislike  of  it,  yet  you 
may  percase  be  induced  to  like  of  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  realm,  and  for  mine  own  security. "  The 
duke  replied,  "  that  no  reason  could  move  him  to 
like  of  her,  that  hath  been  a  competitor  to  the 
crown;  and  if  her  majesty  would  move  him 
thereto,  he  would  rather  be  committed  to  the 
Tower,  for  he  meant  never  to  marry  with  such  a 
person  where  he  could  not  be  sure  of  his  pillow."* 
This  allusion  to  the  fate  of  Damley  gratified  the 
queen,  and  she  accepted  Norfolk's  excuses.  But 
it  is  said  that  only  a  day  or  two  after  his  making 
this  protestation,  the  duke  conferred  in  secret,  in 
the  park  at  Hampton  Court,  with  the  Earl  of 
Murray,  and  then  with  the  Bishop  of  Ross  and 
Maitland  of  Lethington,  when  he  agreed  that  if 
Mary  could  be  restored  to  her  liberty  and  her 
throne  he  would  marry  her ;  they,  on  the  other 
hand,  assuring  him,  that  such  a  nobleman  as  him- 
self, courteous,  wealthy,  and  a  Protestant^  could 
not  fail  of  restoring  tranquillity  to  Scotland,  and 
maintaining  peace  and  a  perfect  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Norfolk  must  have  been 
far  gone  in  fatuity  when  he  fancied  that  Murray 
was  anxious  to  restore  his  sister,  if  he  could  only 
secure  for  her  a  Protestant  husband,  well  r^arded 
at  the  English  court ;  or,  indeed,  when  he  entered 
upon  any  intrigue  with  such  consummate  masters 
as  Murray  and  Lethington.  It  should  appear, 
however,  that  Norfolk  did  not  commit  himself  very 
seriously  until  he  was  propelled  by  the  insidious 
favourite  Leicester,  by  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and 
Pembroke,  and  by  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  the 
experienced  diplomatist  and  plotter,  who  had  sud- 
denly coalesced  with  Leicester,  in  the  hope  of 
throwing  Cecil  into  the  Tower,  and  changing  that 
minister's  system  for  one  that  would  more  promote 
his  own  interests.  Throgmorton  and  Leicester 
were,  in  effect,  the  most  active  in  presibg  thd 
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match ;  but  Norfolk  turned  round  suddenly,  being 
probably  startled  at  the  danger,  and  recommended 
Leicester  himself,  who  had  formerly  been  pro- 
posed to  Mary  by  Elizabeth,  to  marry  the  captive 
queen.  Leicester  adroitly  declined  the  honour. 
NodTolk  then  put  forward  his  own  brother,  the 
Lord  Henry  Howard,  but  he  also  was  afraid. 

At  last  the  duke  agreed  to  be  the  husband,  and 
then  a  letter,  subscribed  by  the  Earls  of  Leicester, 
Arundel,  and  Pembroke,  and  the  Lord  Lumley, 
was  privately  addressed  to  Mary  in  her  prison,  urg- 
ing her  to  consent  to  the  marriage,  but  requiring 
her  at  the  same  time  *^  to  relinquish  all  such  claims 
as  had  been  made  by  her  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
queen's  majesty ;  and  that  religion  might  be  sta- 
blished  boUi  in  Scotland  and  England;  and  that 
the  league  of  France  might  be  dissolved,  and  a 
league  made  betwixt  England  and  Scotland ;  and 
that  the  government  of  Scotland  might  be  to  the 
contentation  of  the  Queen  of  England."  *  And 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  said  to  have  assured  as  well 
the  Scottish  queen  as  the  Lords  who  subscribed 
this  letter,  that  unless  these  articles  were  agreed  to, 
he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
Leicester  and  the  others  assured  him  that  if  Mary 
would  agree  to  the  articles,  then  they  would  "  be 
means  to  the  queen's  majesty  to  like  of  the  mar- 
riage."t  Norfolk  and  his  friends  said  afterwards, 
that  they  had  assured  themselves,  from  the  letter 
being  toritien  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester^  there  would 
be  nothing  in  it  **  but  for  the  queen's  majesty's  se- 
curity."! 

Mary  was  ready  to  do  a  great  deal  in  order  to 
open  her  prison  gates,  but  she  demurred  at  this 
proposal,  stating  that  the  previous  consent  of  Eliza- 
beth was  necessary,  and  that  all  her  calamiHes  hady 
in  effect^  arisen  out  of  her  sister*s  wrath  ai  her 
marriaae  with  Damley,  The  Lords,  however, 
naturally  thought  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
overcome  her  objections ;  and  Norfolk  in  his  own 
name,  wrote  letters  to  the  fair  captive  as  a  lover 
and  liberator.  These  letters  were  conveyed  to  the 
queen  by  the  Bishop  of  Ross.  He  was  true  to  his 
trust,  but  Norfolk  had  admitted  into  the  secret 
Wood,  the  agent  of  the  Fgjent  Murray  (who  car- 
ried on  the  farce),  and  this  Wood  soon  put  him- 
self in  direct  communication  either  with  Elizabeth 
or  Cecil,  or  probably  with  both.  The  consent  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  Courts  to  the  match  was 
asked  through  their  ambassadors:  every  thing 
seemed  to  favour  the  project  and  flatter  the  ambi- 
tion of  Norfolk.  Many  of  the  principal  nobilib^ 
of  England  encouraged  him,  and  none  remonstrated, 
save  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  who  saw  clearly  the  real 
origin  of  the  plot,  and  the  ruin  it  would  bring  upon 
his  friend  the  Duke.  Sussex  wrote  to  Cecil,  re- 
gretting the  great  coldness  which  he  had  observed 
between  him  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  a  feeling 
which,  he  says,  must  have  had  its  origin  in 
misrepresentations  and  the  ill  offices  of  their  ene- 
mies—of men  who  were  eager  to  profit  by  their 
dissensions  and  ruin  them  both ;  and  he  implores 
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the  secretary  to  come  to  a  full  and  fur  explanation 
with  the  duke  himself,  in  whom  he  will  find 
**  honour,  truth,  wisdom,  and  plainness."*  This 
letter,  as  Sussex  flattered  himself,  was  the  means 
of  reconciling  the  secretary  and  the  duke.  Nor- 
folk, on  the  faith  of  promises  pledged,  was  fool 
enough  to  expect  that  the  Earl  of  Murray  would 
now  approve  the  articles  of  marriage,  and  chaxge 
Maitland  to  open  the  subject  to  her  Majesty  of 
England. 

The  regent  pretended  to  recommend  his  sister's 
liberation  to  a  Scottish  parliament  which  he  had 
assembled ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  taking 
all  the  measures  in  his  power  to  keep  her  a  closer 
prisoner  in  England  than  ever.  Here  Maitland 
and  he  quarreled ;  for  the  astute  secretary,  dissa- 
tisfied with  Murray's  government,  and  full  of  his 
grand  state  intrigue,  which  embraced  England  as 
well  as  Scotland,  was  now  more  anxious  for  the 
restoration  of  Mary,  than  he  had  been  two  years 
before  for  her  deprivation.  But  Maitland,  for  the 
moment,  was'  overmatched,  and,  fearing  for  his 
life,  and  cursing  what  he  called  the  double  dealing 
and  perfidy  of  Murray,  he  fled  from  Edinburgh  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  die  mountains  of  the  north. 
In  the  month  of  August,  Elizabeth  and  her  court 
being  at  Farnham,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  being 
in  attendance  on  her,  there  suddenly  arose  a  whis- 
pering among  the  ladies  of  the  coiurt,  "  who,"  as 
Camden  saith,  *'  have  much  sagacity  in  smelb'ng 
out  amatory  matters,"  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  and 
the  duke  were  privately  contracted  to  each  other. 
We  would  not  lightly  call  in  doubt  the  sagacity 
or  good  scent  of  court  ladies,  but  there  is  pretty 
good  evidence  to  show  that  Wood  had  kept  Eliza- 
beth duly  informed,  and  that  the  Regent  Murray 
at  this  time  had  sent  an  envov  to  her  to  relate 
what  had  passed  in  the  Scottish  parliament,  and 
to  assure  her  that  the  Scots  would  not  consent  to 
the  restitution  of  his  sister  upon  any  condition. 
Elizabeth  took  the  imprudent  Duke  of  Norfolk  to 
dine  with  her :  she  was  courteous  as  usual ;  but, 
when  she  rose  from  table — still,  however,  "  with- 
out any  show  of  displeasure" — she  bade  him  *'  be 
very  careful  on  what  pillow  he  rested  his  head."t 
The  court  then  proceeded  to  Titchfield,  where  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  found  it  convenient  to  fall  very 
sick — sick,!it  was  said,  unto  death!  Alarmed— 
and,  as  it  is  generally  represented,  still  amorous- 
Elizabeth  flew  to  the  bedside  of  her  unworthy 
favourite,  who,  with  many  sighs  and  tears,  began 
to  disclose  every  particular  of  the  plot  into  which 
he  had  inveigled  Norfolk.  Leicester  received  a 
fond  pardon,  Norfolk  a  severe  reprimand.  The 
duke  protested  that  he  had  never  meant  ill  to  her 
majesty,  and  readily  promised  to  let  the  project 
drop.  But  Elizabeth  could  not  conceal  her  anger 
against  him,  and  Leicester,  who  was  soon  up  and 
well,  began  to  treat  him  rudely.  The  duke,  upon 
this,  left  the  queen,  promising  to  return  within  a 
week ;  but,  after  paying  a  short  visit  to  London, 
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he  went  into  Norfolk,  and  fixed  himself  at  his 
great  house  of  Kenninghall.  At  the  same  time, 
the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Pembroke,  who  had 
signed  the  letter  which  Leicester  had  written  to 
Mary,  withdrew  from  court.  Upon  this  the  queen 
became  greatly  alarmed,  expecting  that  some 
serious  insurrection,  with  the  object  of  liberating 
the  Queen  of  Scats,  was  about  to  burst  forth.  She 
caused  letters  to  he  written  to  persons  "  sound  in 
religion"  and  powerful  in  several  counties,  exhorting 
them  to  be  upon  their  guard,  to  arrest  all  breeders 
of  sedition,  and  to  take  care  that  the  justices  of  the 
peace  were  active  iu  the  discharge  of  their  duty.* 
At  the  same  time  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  and  the 
Viscount  Hereford  were  joined  in  commission  with 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  "  to  prevent  the  departure 
and  escape  out  of  the  realm"  of  Queen  Mary, 
which,  it  was  said,  "  could  not  he  but  both  perilous 
and  very  dishonourable  to  us  and  our  realm."  The 
Earl  of  Huntingdon  and  the  viscount  were  com- 
manded always  to  be  in  readiness  with  such  com- 
pany, especially  of  horsemen,  as  they  shall  think 
tliemselves  to  be  well  assured  of.f  Urgent  requi- 
sitions were  sent  to  Kenninghall  for  the  immediate 
appearance  of  the  duke  at  court ;  and  it  should 
ap|)ear  that  the  government  suspected  that  he  was 
arming  his  friends  and  retainers.  J 

While  the  matrimonial  intrigue  had  been  in 
progregs,  one  Paris,  a  Frenchman,  commonly  called 
French  Paris,  was  apprehended  in  Scotland  on  a 
charge  of  being  actively  concerned  in  the  Darnley 
murder.  Here  seemed  to  be  an  opportunity  of 
filing  the  guilt  on  Mary  more  directly  and  con- 
vincingly than  the  letters  of  the  silver  box  had 
'ione;  and  Elizabeth  sent  down  to  Murray  to 
request,  or  command,  that  the  prisoner  should  be 
delivered  up  to  her.  [It  was  quite  clear  that, 
teyally^  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  man.] 
But  Murray  replied  that  French  Paris  was  already 
executed.  This  hurried  execution  has  been  justly 
assumed  as  a  circumstance  casting  much  doubt  on 
the  nature  of  the  Frenchman's  confessions.  If 
Paris  had  been  really  disposed  to  make  such  im- 
portant revelations  his  life  ought  to  have  been  pre- 
served, iu  order  that  he  might  deliver  his  evidence, 
if  not  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  least  before  a 
Scottish  parliament  or  court  of  law  ;  and  Mary  the 
^^<^cu8ed,  or  her  advocates,  ought  to  have  had  the 

n  «T?'*''8^%  P*p«w.— Tlie  preamble  to  this  circular  U  curious  :— 
^^ure  itk  likely  that  yoo  may  hear  how  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ic 
r>Qe  r*f  late  from  London  to  Kenninghall  (which,  bv  his  letters  to  us. 
|*ni(nifi«iltobe  upon  fi*ar  of  the  queen's  majest>-'sdupleasure).\vhere 
'K'^voveth  that  be  wiU  remain  a  faithful  subject  (and  so  we  heartily 
|*»b  sod  trust  be  wUl,  considerins  there  is  no  other  cause) ;  yet.  for 
uiat  we  are  not  ignorsnt  what  inclination  there  is  in  evil  disposed 
P^ns  to  lake  occasion  upon  small  matters  to  more  seditious  bruits. 
«e  have  thotigfat  good  to  signify  unto  you  that  her  majesty  hath  not 
JWMt  aoywiae  towards  ihe  said  Duke  of  Norfolk  any  manner  of 
thiBK  to  hun  offettsiTa;  bat  only,  upon  his  coming  to  the  coArt.  to  un- 
JfmUDd  Uie  truth  of  a  certain  matter  that  hath  been  moved  to  him 
Hv  '^»**»»  ''^Ih  ll»«  Queen  of  Scots,  which  her  majesty  nowise 
«Mii  allow ;  and  so  to  have  let  him  understand  her  resolute  dotermi- 
■atioo  at  thb  present,  when  her  whole  council  should  have  been  here 
•^bled  by  ber  Older." 
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opportunity  of  cross  -  examming  the  prisoner. 
There  was  no  urgent  motive  of  fear  of  a  rescue  or 
of  any  other  kind  to  prevent  his  lying  for  a  while 
in  prison.  Paris  was  only  a  page  or  footman ;  he 
was  well  ironed  (he  had  been  tof  merited  before) ; 
and  his  life  was  at  all  times  in  their  hands.  In 
short,  to  use  the  words  of  a  writer  who  was  in- 
stantly struck  with  the  parallel  case  furnished  by 
Shakspeare,  "The  fact  of  having  put  Paris  in- 
stantly to  death,  with  every  other  person  connected 
with  the  murder,  resembles  the  act  of  the  usurper 
in  the  play,  who  stabs  the  warders  of  Duncan, 
lest  a  public  examination  should  produce  other 
sentiments  in  the  minds  of  the  judges  than  those 
which  he  who  really  committed  the  crime  desired 
should  be  inferred."*  Instead  of  French  Paris,  the 
regent  sent  the  English  queen  two  depositions  wliich 
the  prisoner  toas  said  to  have  mad^  before  his  trial. 
We  need  not  stop  to  inquire^whether  they  were 
made  before  torture.  In  those  days  ironing  and 
tormenting  were  coupled  together, — that  is,  in  all 
such  cases  the  prisoner  was  put  to  the  rack  as  soon 
as  he  was  caugnt.  This  was  the  practice  in  more 
enlightened  England, — in  every  Christian  country, 
— and  of  itself  it  is  enough  to  cast  a  doubt  on  all 
confessions  when  they  are  unsupported  by  other 
evidence.  But  these  very  depositions  differed. 
In  the  first,  Maitland  of  Lethington  was  charged 
as  the  original  contriver  of  the  plot  for  murdering 
Darnley;  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Huntley,  with 
Balfour,  were  set  down  as  accomplices  in  the 
murder ;  and  the  earls  of  Morton,  Ruthven,  and 
Lindsay  as  the  abettors  and  supporters  of  Bothwell. 
Here  there  was  no  mention  of  the  queen  ;  but  in 
the  second  deposition  it  was  inserted  that  Mary  had 
been  privy  and  assenting.  Maitland,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  at  this  moment  a  fugitive  from 
the  wrath  of  the  regent,  who  had  resolved  to  destroy 
him,  well  knowing  that  nothing  but  death  could 
prevent  the  Machiavelli  of  Scotland  from  intriguing 
and  manoeuvring,  and  fearing  lest  his  intrigues 
might  drive  him  from  the  regency.  The  most 
cunning  men  have  momentary  hts  of  credulity. 
Maitland  was  made  to  believe  that  the  regent  was 
desirous  of  a  reconciliation  with  him :  he  went  to 
Stirling,  where  Murray  welcomed  him  by  putting 
him  under  arrest,  and  naming  a  day  for  his  trial. 
Then,  counting  upon  the  prisoner's  fears,  he  urged 
him  to  become  the  open  accuser  to  Elizabeth  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  of  others,  their  common 
friends,  in  England.  But  tliis  Maitland,  who 
seems  to  have  been  in  no  fear  at  all,  flatly  refused ; 
and  on  the  day  appointed  for  his  trial  the  secre- 
tary's friends  assembled  in  such  numbers  tliat 
Murray  was  fain  to  put  off  the  process  for  an  inde- 
terminate period.t  But  the  work  must  be  done ; 
and  now  Murray  himself  undertook  the  odious 
office  of  informer,  and  forwarded  all  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk's  letters  to  the  English  queen,  humbly 
protesting  that  he  had  not  devised  the  project, 
and  that  he  would  never  have  given  his  feigned 
assent  to  it  had  it  not  been  to  preserve  his  own 

*  Walter  Scott,  History  of  Scotknd.  f  LainR.—Chalnevs, 
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life.  When  this  evideticft  ifras  in  Elizabeth's 
hands,  or  when  it  was  promised  her,  she  again 
invited  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  court;  and  this 
nobleman,  trusting  that  her  anger  had  cooled,  at 
last  obeyed  the  summons,  and  set  out  from  Ken- 
ninghall.  At  St.  Alban's,  on  the  2nd  of  October, 
he  was  met  by  Edward  Fitzgarrett,  a  gentleman  of 
the  court,  who  attached  him,  and  conveyed  him  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Wentworth,  near  Windsor.*  On 
the  9th  of  October  the  duke  was  brought  up  to 
London  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  being  con- 
ducted by  Sir  Francis  Knollys.  On  the  1 1th  of 
the  same  month  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  who  in  vain 
pleaded  his  privilege  as  the  agent  and  ambassador 
of  a  crowned  head, — ^the  helpless  prisoner  Mary, — 
was  sharply  examined  at  Wmdsor,  and  then  com- 
mitted to  prison.  At  the  same  time  the  Ijord 
Lumley  and  some  others  of  less  note  were  placed 
under  arrest ;  "  and  the  queen's  majesty  willed  the 
Earl  of  Arundel  and  my  Lord  of  Pembroke  to 
keep  their  lodgings,  for  that  they  were  privy  of 
this  marriage  hitended,  and  did  not  reveal  it  to  her 

majesty And  my  Lord  Lumley  was  also 

reBtrained."f 

The  alarm  of  the  English  Protestant  court  was 
the  greater  on  account  of  the  successes  which  had 
recently  attended  the  Catholic  arms  on  the  con- 
tinent, notwithstanding  the  encouragement  and 
assistance  sent  to  the  French  Huguenots  by  Eliza- 
beth, who,  of  late,  had  permitted  many  of  her  sub- 
jects— some  zealous  for  religion,  some  anxious  to 
learn  the  art  of  war  on  tented  fields— to  pass  over 
to  France,  where  they  fought  along  with  Gondii  and 
Coligni,  but  of  course  not  under  English  colours, 
for  their  queen  was  at  this  moment  maintaining  a 
very  friendly  correspondence  with  Catherine  de* 
Medici.  Among  these  volunteers  was  a  youth 
who  afterwards  rose  to  fame.  "  They  were  all," 
says  De  Thou,  "  a  gallant  company,  nobly  mounted 
and  accoutred,  having  on  their  colours  the  motto 
Finem  del  mihi  Virtus ;  and  many  of  them  rose 
afterwards  to  eminence :  but  the  most  noted  of 
them  all  was  Walter  Ralkigh."  This  gallant 
band,  however,  was  far  too  weak  to  turn  the  tide 
of  fortune.  At  the  battle  of  Jarnac,  in  Angoumois, 
the  Huguenots  were  defeated,  and  their  leader,  the 
Prince  of  Cond^,  being  taken  prisoner,  was  shot 
in  cold  blood  after  the  battle  by  Montesquiou,  cap- 
tain of  the  guards  to  the  king's  brother,  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  whom  we  shall  presently  find  enrolled 
among  Elizabeth's  suitors.  Being  reinforced  by 
some  Protestant  troops  from  Germany,  the  Hugue- 
nots gained  a  victory  at  Jja  Roche  Abeille,  in 
Limousin ;  but,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  a  few 
days  before  Norfolk's  committal  to  the  Tower,  they 
were  again  defeated,  and  with  tremendous  slaugh- 
ter, at  Moncontour,  in  Poictou, — 

Vr\wn  the  horsemen  of  Vnlois  tniimphantly  trod 

On  the  bosom*  thAl  bled  for  their  rights  and  their  God.) 

•  rerU's  Diary. 

t  Letter  from  Cecil  to  Sir  Henry  Norrlsi.  The  minl^fcr  iiayg  tlwt 
he  thinks  none  of  them  had  any' evil  meaning,  and  bears  witness 
that  my  Lord  of  Pembroke  meant  nnthinj;  bat  well  to  tlie  queen's 
maJeHty,  but  he  does  not  name  Norfolk. 

t  Songi  of  Uie  HuguenoU,  b;  T.  M.    1824. 


This  victory  of  the  French  Catholics  seemed 
decisive :  the  Huguenots  disbanded,  and  many  of 
them  sought  an  asylum  in  foreign  countries,  parti- 
cularly iii  England,  where  they  gave  frightful  de- 
scriptions of  the  intolerance  and  cruelties  of  the 
triumphant  Catholics,  telling  the  English  people 
that  their  turn  would  come  next.—that  the  great 
league  of  Catholic  princes  were  resolved  to  allow 
of  no  peace,  to  keep  no  faith  with  such  as  difl'eretl 
from  them  in  matters  of  religion.  All  this  had 
been  represented  before,  when  Conde  implored 
Elizabeth  for  assistance,  assuring  her  that  ihm 
cau?e  was  her  own,  for  that  all  the  Catholic  ^wwers 
would  recognise  Mary  as  queen  of  Englanil,  aud 
aid  her  Papist  subjects  in  releasing  her  rival  from 
her  prison  and  placing  her  on  the  throne. 

At  the  same  time  Elizabeth,  by  a  measure  of 
very  questionable  morality,  had  given  a  deadly 
provocation  to  the  ])owerful  Philip.  She  had  sent 
over  money  and  men  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  but, 
as  this  was  done  secretly,  she  could  deny  that  it 
had  been  done  by  her  authority.  But  in  the  couree 
of  the  preceding  autumn  (1568)  a  Spanish  squa- 
dron of  live  sail,  carrying  stores  and  money  for  the 
payment  of  Philip's  army  in  the  I-ow  Countries, 
took  refuge  on  the  English  coast  to  escape  a  Pro- 
testant licet  which  had  been  fitted  out  by  the 
Prince  of  Cond«5.  For  a  while  the  queen  hesitated : 
she  was  at  peace  with  Spain — a  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor was  at  her  court,  and  her  own  ambassador, 
Mr.  Mann,  was  at  Madrid  :  but  the  temptation 
was  very  strong, — the  money  was  destined  for  the 
support  of  those  who  were  mercilessly  bent  on 
destroying  a  brave  people  who  professed  the  same 
religion  as  her  own  subjects ;  and,  besides,  Eliza- 
beth much  wanted  money,  for  she  had  spent,  aud 
was  tlien  spending,  a  great  deal  to  support  the 
Protestant  religion  abroad.  In  the  end  it  was 
resolved  to  seize  the  specie,  upon  pretence  that  it, 
in  truth,  belonged,  not  to  the  King  of  Spain,  but 
to  certain  Italian  bankers  and  money-lenders,  who 
had  exported  it  upon  speculation,  and  who  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with  her  majesty's  keeping  it,  if  she 
gave  them  as  good  interest  for  the  loan  as  they 
could  obtain  in  any  other  country.  By  this  cou- 
Btruction  she  was  bound,  at  least,  to  consult  before- 
hand with  the  owners  of  the  money ;  but  this  was 
a  form  she  did  not  go  through,  for  she  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  hostility  of  the  Italian  bankers, 
whom  she  had  called  into  existence,  as  owners  ot 
this  money,  for  the  occasion.  The  Spanish  am- 
bassador remonstrated  and  protested ;  and  as  it  was 
not  easy,  by  the  laws  of  nations,  to  answer  wb 
arguments,  it  was  thought  fit  to  silence  him 
with  rudeness.  But  the  bukc  of  Alva  presently 
retaliated  bv  seizing  the  goods  and  imprison- 
ing the  persons  of  all  the  English  merchants 
he  could  find  in  Flanders.  On  the  8th  of  Jan- 
uarv  Elizabeth  resolved  in  council  that  the  ^pn- 
nisii  ambassador  should  be  admonished  of  the 
strange  proceedings  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  ana 
asked  whether  he  took  this  act  to  be  done  by  the 
king  of  Spain  or  not;  that  he,  the  ambassador, 
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should  be  let  to  understand  that  her  majesty  can 
do  no  other  for  her  honour  and  for  satisfaction  of 
her  subjects  than  arrest  all  the  subjects  of  the  king 
his  roaster,  and  likewise  appoint  some  gentlemen  to 
keep  guard  over  him,  the  ambassador,  in  his  house, 
until  she  may  hear  what  shall  become  of  her  sub- 
jects ;  and  that  some  vessels  should  be  sent  to  the 
!>eas  to  stop  all  vessels  passing  for  Spain  or  for  the 
Lunr  Countries.*  But  according  to  La  Mothe 
Femflon  the  nairow  seas  were  already  swarming 
with  English  privateers, — the  Frenchman  calls 
them  pirates, — ^and  with  armed  vessels  manned  by 
French  and  Flemish  Protestants;  and  he  men- 
tions that  Elizabeth  had  had  a  long  conversation 
with  the  principal  commander  of  the  sea-rovers. 
Apparently  Elizabeth  soon  found  that  the  colour- 
ing she  had  put  upon  her  irregular  seizure  would 
not  do,  for,  on  the  10th  of  January,  this  same 
envoy  tells  his  court  that  there  was  a  talk  of  her 
producing  and  availing  herself  of  certain  bonds 
und  obligations,  according  to  which  there  was  a 
good  round  sum  due  to  her  father.  King  Henry, 
who  had  lent  the  money  to  Philip's  father,  the 
Emperor  Charles,  in  the  war  of  Landrecy.  In 
the  same  dispatch  he  says,  that  she  has  seized  a 
packet  addressed  to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  has 
closed  and  sealed  up  the  warehouses  and  counting- 
houses  of  all  the  subjects  of  his  Spanish  majesty, 
and  has  sent  out  ships  to  close  the  Straits  of  Dover 
and  seize  whatever  they  can,  protesting  all  the 
while  that  she  was  most  anxious  that  the  good 
])eace  should  continue,  and  that  this  matter  should 
he  settled  by  negotiation.  The  English  cruisers  of 
course  offered  no  molestation  to  the  Protestant 
privateers  of  the  Low  Countries,  but  assisted  them 
in  landing  troops  on  the  French  coast  for  the 
sCTvice  of  the  Huguenots.f  The  French  court 
and  the  court  of  Spain  were  almost  equally  in- 
censed; but  they  had  both  so 'many  troubles  on 
their  hands  that  they  resolved  to  avoid  for  the  pre- 
sent a  declaration  of  war.  Privateering  flourished 
aitd  trade  decayed,  but  the  English  ships  had  not 
the  whole  harvest  to  themselves:  corsairs  under 
the  Spanish  flag,  or  under  no  flag  at  all,  pillaged 
peaceful  and  honest  merchantmen,  and  occasionally 
committed  depredations  on  the  English  coast. 
There  also  sprung  up  on  both  sides  a  brutal  fe- 
rocity, for  each  party  regarded  the  other  with  a 
fierce  religious  hate,  and,  though  they  were  in 
tnitb  little  better  than  marauders  and  cut-throats 

*  AcenrdiD?  to  Ihs  French  ambmador  La  Mothe  FeueloD,  the 
nuDcy  %e\utd  amountfkl  to  4d0,000  ducats,  and  tlie  five  ships  were 
KifCAv&Bs.  AcoordiDg  to  the  same  aathoritv,  the  shi|  s  wfre  not 
»*ntni  wheo  they  ftrst  arrivinl  at  the  end  of  November,  Iter  majesty 
('Diy  »«ihHDf  round  sume  of  her  own  ships  of  war  to  Kive  them  con- 
^«>T  vhentbey  sboald  be  ready  to  make  sail;  and  the  money  was 
^  Uaded  until  the  Sith  of  December.    The  Kngli»h  merchants 

u  t**  **"'  conw^oences ;  and  there  were  great  corofilaints  among 
»li  >how  who  had  goods  at  Antwerp  and  Serilkt.  The  queen  was 
Ktitiont^  to  restore  the  money;  "  but."  says  the  ambassador  in  his 
j«<patdi  of  the  Sth  of  JaiMiary.  -  the  said  lady  will  continue  to 
>'%thca  this  business  as  much  as  she  can,  in  order  to  retard  the 
»|>.'nuoQs  of  the  Dulce  of  Alva  and  the  Catholics  in  the  Low 
^  C'tDtncs."~i;orTeraondane«  Diplomatique  de  Bertrand  de  Salig- 
n*c  de  la  Mottie  Penelon.  Hubliee  pour  la  premiere  fois  sous  la 
•liwciioBde  Monsieur  Charles  Purton  Cooper. 
1  j2i  '^'**^  qoantiiy  of  arms  and  ammunition  had  recently  been 
^^^tLAKocbflleforthoFzeneh  insurgents  from  four  English 


in  this  world,  they  thought  themselves  bound  to 
intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of  the  next.  At  the  end 
of  January,  however,  the  French  government, 
after  remonstrating  against  the  supplies  sent  in 
English  ships  to  the  Huguenots,  seized  all  the 
English  merchandise  in  Rouen.  To  Elizabeth's 
imperious  demands  for  instant  satisfaction,  they 
replied  that  they  were  the  furthest  from  wishing 
to  do  any  act  of  injustice  or  to  have  any  war  with 
England;  that  they  had  merely  adopted  that 
measure  to  prevent  her  succouring  their  rebellious 
subjects,  and  to  have  in  their  own  hands  an  in- 
demnity for  French  ships  and  French  goods  which 
had  been  seized  by  the  English  cruisers.  There 
was  a  loud  outcry  in  England  at  this  seizure,  and 
some  of  the  lords  of  the  council  advised  an  im- 
mediate declaration  of  war  against  France.  Eli- 
zabeth made  great  preparations  as  if  for  immediate 
hostilities,  taking  care  that  the  foreign  ambassadors 
should  be  made  to  see  the  formidable  state  of  her 
arsenals  and  the  warlike  spirit  of  her  subjects.* 
At  the  same  moment  plots  against  the  French 
government  were  discovered  in  Brittany,  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calais.  It 
was  suspected  that  the  English  court  was  no 
stranger  to  these  conspiracies,  and  for  many  months 
great  apprehensions  were  entertained  lest  the  town 
of  Calais  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  EUzabeth 
as  the  price  of  greater  services  to  the  conspirators. 
Some  of  the  lords  of  the  council  declared  to  the 
French  ambassador  that  the  queen  had  nothing  to 
do  with  these  intrigues,  and  that  if  anything  had 
been  done  it  was  by  Secretary  Cecil  alone-f  Mean- 
while the  privateers  were  reinforced,  and  they  now 
received  permission  to  take  and  plunder  the  ships 
of  France  as  well  as  those  of  Spain.  Sixteen  sea 
captains  of  fame,  among  whom  is  mentioned  Fro- 
bisher,  put  to  sea  and  made  so  many  prizes  that 
there  were  none  left  on  the  sea  to  take.  At  last, 
in  the  month  of  March,  the  French  court  demanded 
from  Elizabeth  a  formal  declaration  as  to  whether 
she  wished  for  peace  or  for  war,  and  they  only 
allowed  her  fifteen  days  to  make  up  her  mind. 
When  La  Mothe  Fenelon  delivered  his  message 
Elizabeth  again  assured  him  that  she  was  most 
desirous  of  maintaining  peace, — that  if  the  King 
of  France  would  liberate  the  English  property  at 
Rouen  she  would  deliver  all  the  French  property 
which  had  been  taken  by  her  privateers,  a  class  of 
men  whose  exploits,  she  said,  she  had  always  much 
detested,  having  frequently  given  orders  to  have 
them  punished  4  She  denied  that  she  had  ever 
sent  succour  to  Rochelle  or  maintained  any  in- 
telligence with  French  subjects ;  but,  in  the  end, 
she  told  the  ambassador  that  the  afibir  was  of  such 

*  The  Duke  of  Alra  sent  over  the  Sienr  d'AsaolevOla  tu  treat 
about  the  money.  The  quifcn  sent  orders  to  arrest  him  at  Rochester, 
and  to  detain  him  there  two  days,  in  order  that  he  might  see  and  bear 
in  that  principal  arsenal  what  a  vast  number  of  worlcmea  she  had 
employed  on  her  great  ships  of  war  1  When  Assideville  arrived  in 
London  he  was  locked  up  in  a  boose. his  people  were  separated  ftmn 
him.  and  he  was  allowed  to  see  no  one.  not  even  the  French  ambaa- 
SHdor. — *•  Corresixmdanoe  Diplomatique  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon.** — Thie 
old  diplomatist  might  well  complain— as  he  fteqnentJy  does— of  th« 
little  respect  shown  by  Elixabeth  to  the  character  of  ambassadors. 

t  De  la  Motile  Fenelon.  |  Id. 
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weight  she  must  refer  it  to  her  whole  council. 
Again  the  more  ardent  of  the  Protestant  lords 
would  have  recommended  an  open  drawing  of  the 
Bword ;  hut  a  double  war  with  France  and  Spain 
was  unpromising,  and,  at  the  end  of  seven  days, 
the  queen  declared  that  it  was  her  full  intention 
to  be  at  peace  with  France,  a  course  to  which  she 
said  she  was  inclined,  solely  by  the  good  affection 
she  bore  the  French  king,  and  not  by  any  belief 
that  he  had  so  settled  his  own  affairs  at  home  as 
to  be  in  a  condition  to  make  war  upon  her.  This 
declaration  was  taken  for  what  it  was  worth ;  and 
while  the  French  negotiator  echoed  promises  of 
good-will,  he  saw  widi  delight  that  troubles  were 
breaking  out  in  Ireland,  and  dissensions  in  the 
English  cabinet  connected  with  Leicester's  project 
for  overthrowing  Cecil,  and  with  Norfolk's  scheme 
for  marrying  the  Scottish  queen.*  There  was  also 
a  rumour  of  discontents  among  some  great  lords 
in  the  north  of  England,  and  among  the  English 
Catholics  generally ;  and  both  France  and  Spain 
began  to  devise  how  they  might  turn  these  things 
to  their  own  profit.  In  a  very  few  days  after 
Elizabeth's  pacific  declarations  it  was  found  that 
her  ambassador  at  Paris,  Sir  Henry  Norris,  was 
again  intriguing  with  the  Huguenots  and  promising 
them  assistance.  Upon  this  the  French  govern- 
ment made  a  fresh  seizure  of  English  merchandise 
at  Rouen,  Calais,  and  Dieppe.  Elizabeth's  pri- 
vateers retaliated  on  the  French  coasts ;  but  she 
again  negotiated  and  promised  to  put  an  end  to 
that  kind  of  warfare  upon  condition  that  the  French 
should  recall  their  commissions,  for  they  also  had 
begun  to  fit  out  swarms  of  privateers,  fiut  again, 
within  a  few  weeks,  Elizabeth  gave  audience  to 
envoys  from  the  Huguenots  and  to  envoys  from 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
Protestants  in  the  Low  Countries,  who  all  wanted 
from  her  loans  of  money,  arms,  and  gunpowder. 
She  held  a  grand  review  of  her  troops,  horse  and 
foot ;  and,  inflamed  at  this  aspect  of  war,  many 
gentlemen  bought  themselves  swords  and  pikes 
and  went  over  to  join  the  Huguenots.  Elizabeth 
denied  that  this  last  was  done  by  her  permission, 
but  presently  a  fleet  of  ships,  armed  for  war,  and 
escorted  by  the  largest  vessels  in  the  queen's 
service,  set  sail  for  Rochelle,  which  was,  and  long 
continued  to  be,  the  principal  port  and  stronghold 
of  the  French  Protestants.  This  movement  con- 
founded the  French  ambassador,  who  was  given  to 
understand  that  they  were  exporting  nothing  but 
corn,  salt-beef,  and  tallow,  with  a  great  number  of 
boots  and  shoes,  for  all  which  they  were  to  bring 
back  from  Rochelle  salt  and  wine.  The  ambassa- 
dor, however,  smelt  gunpowder,  and  he  ascertained 
that  the  ships  were  crowded  with  men,  among  whom 
were  many  French  Protestant  refugees.  But 
this  fleet  was  detained  by  contrary  winds;  the 
Huguenots  were  defeated  in  the  interval,  and  then 
Elizabeth  made  fresh  protestations,  and  issued  a 
proclamation  against  privateers  and  all  such  as 
made  war  without  her  license  upon  the  French 

•  La  Mothe  Fenelon. 


king.  Her  conduct  had  irritated  the  French  court 
to  the  extreme,  and  as  the  power  of  the  Protestants 
in  France  seemed  to  be  broken,  it  was  resolved,  by 
parties  as  crafty  and  indirect  as  herself,  to  give 
encouragement,  if  not  more,  to  the  Catholics  in 
England,  and  to  excite  an  interest  in  all  the  pa- 
pistical countries  of  the  continent  in  favour  of  the 
captive  Mary.  The  Duke  of  Alva  entered  into 
this  scheme;  a  Florentine,  named  Ridolfi,  well 
acquainted  with  England,  acted  as  agent  for  the 
pope ;  and  sanguine  hopes  were  entertained,  if  not 
of  restoring  England  to  the  bosom  of  the  church, 
of  distracting  and  weakening  her  by  internal  dis- 
sensions. The  means  to  be  adopted  were  suf- 
ficiently base,  but  Elizabeth's  complaints  would 
have  sounded  better  if  she  had  not  adopted  the 
same  measures  with  regard  to  other  countries. 

The  penal  statutes  against  the  professors  of  the 
old  religion  had  gradually  increased  in  severity,  and 
as  the  Catholics  triumphed  on  the  continent,  their 
rehgion  became  more  and  more  an  object  of  sus- 
picion and  of  persecution  in  England.  Elizabeth 
cared  little  for  the  dogmas  of  either  church.  She. 
was  altogether  free  from  intolerance  as  to  specu- 
lative opinions  in  religion,  unless  they  weut  to 
weaken  the  royal  prerogative.  Her  intolerance 
was  all  of  a  political  kind,  and  ahe  persecuted,  not 
because  men  believed  in  the  real  presence,  but 
because  she  believed  that  no  Cathohc  could  pos- 
sibly be  a  loyal  subject.*  The  Catholics  were 
strongest  in  the  north  of  England,  where,  according 
to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  there  were  scarcely  ten  gentle- 
men of  note  that  approved  of  her  majesty's  pro- 
ceedings in  matters  of  religion.f  In  the  month  of 
October,  immediately  after  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
arrest,  Uie  counties  of  York,  Durham,  and  North- 
umberland, betrayed  symptoms  of  open  insurrec- 
tion. Doctor  Nicolas.  Morton  came  from  Rome 
with  the  title  of  Apostolical  Penitentiary.  He  con- 
ferred with  the  oppressed  and  desperate  Catholic 
clergy, — he  encouraged  the  Catholic  gentry, — and, 
though  the  bull  was  not  published  till  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  may  very  well  have  assured  them  that 
the  pope  was  preparing  to  excommunicate  Eliza- 
beth, and  release,  by  that  act,  all  her  subjects 
from  their  oaths  of  allegiance.  This  emissary  was 
the  more  effective  as  he  was  a  man  of  energy  and 
ability,  and  connected  with  some  of  the  best 
families  in  the  north.  At  the  same  time  Queen 
Mary  had  found  means  to  establish  a  correspon- 
dence with  the  Catholic  Earl  of  Northumberiand, 
with  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  whose  wife  was  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk's  sister,  with  Egremont  Ratcliff, 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  Leonard  Dacre,  the 
Tempests,  the  Nortons,  and  the  Marquenfields, 
which  two  last  families  were  related  to  the  pope's 
envoy.  Doctor  Morton.  Most  of  these  noblemen 
were  excited  by  many  motives:  they  had  con- 

•  There  w<»re.  however,  occasional  exceptions.    Matthew  Ham- 
mond, a  Unitarian,  was  burned  alive  in  the  cnstle  ditch  of  Nor«»ci» ' 
Uut  this  poor  man  had  aliio  apolien  what  were  called  "  «ord'  '^l 
Idaaphemy  ajfftinstthe  qaeeu'a  majesty  and  other*  of  bw  council. 
— Stow. 
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tncted  an  enthuBiastic  admiration  of  the  captive 
queen,  and  had  secretly  pledged  to  her  their  best 
services ;  they  were  the  bosom  friends  of  the  duke 
in  the  Tower  ;  and  they  looked  upon  a  revolution 
which  would  restore  the  ancient  faith  as  laudable 
BDd  sacred,  however  dearly  it  might  be  purchased 
with  the  blood  of  their  countrymen  and  the  ex- 
posure of  their  country's  liberties  to  foreign  arms. 
Their  ostensible  leader  was  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, a  very  munificent  but  a  very  weak  lord. 
He  talked  imprudently  and  did  nothing,  and  when 
at  last,  in  the  middle  of  November,  he  put  himself 
in  motion,  it  was  only  because  he  was  frightened 
out  of  bed  at  the  dead  of  night  in  his  house  at 
TopcUffe  in  Yorkshire,  by  a  panic-fear  that  a 
royal  force  was  approaching  to  seize  him.  He 
then  rode  in  haste  to  the  castle  of  Branspeth, 
where  he  found  Norfolk's  brother-in-law,  the  Earl 
of  Westmoreland,  surrounded  with  friends  and 
retainers,  all  ready  to  take  arras  for  what  they  con- 
sidered a  holy  cause.  On  the  morrow,  the  16th  of 
November,  they  openly  raised  their  banner.  If 
an  ingenious  stratagem  had  succeeded,  that  banner 
would  have  floated  over  the  liberated  Mary.  The 
Countess  of  Northumberland  had  endeavoured  to 
get  access  to  the  captive  queen,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
nurse,  in  the  intention  of  exchanging  clothes  with 
her  that  she  might  escape.  But  as  this  device  had 
miscarried,  the  insurgents  proposed  marching  to 
Tutbury  Castle  to  liberate  the  queen  by  force  of 
arms.  They  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
all  good  Catholics  to  join  them,  and,  marching  to 
Durham,  they  burnt  the  Bible  and  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  celebrated  mass  in  the  Ca- 
thedral. From  Durham  they  advanced  to  Clifford 
Moor,  where  they  held  a  council  of  war,  finding  to 
their  great  discomfort  that  their  forces  did  not 
increase, — ^that  the  people  south  of  them  regarded 
their  proceedings  with  horror, — and  that  even 
many  Catholic  gentlemen,  instead  of  joiniug  them, 
were  repairing  to  the  royal  banner,  which  was 
moving  northwards  with  the  Earl  of  Sussex.  They 
also  learned  that  Sir  George  Bowes  was  assembling 
an  army  in  their  rear.  Under  these  circumstances 
au  advance  was  deemed  too  desperate;  and,  in 
fact,  if  they  had  got  to  Tutbury  they  would  not 
have  found  whaC  they  sought,  for  the  Queen  of 
Scots  had  been  removed  in  great  haste  to  Coventry 
W  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Huntingdon.* 
With  seven  thousand  men  Northumberland  and 
Westmoreland  retreated  to  Raby  Castle.  Their 
retrograde  movement  forced  Sir  George  Bowes  to 
throw  himself  and  his  forces  into  Barnard  Castle. 
A  part  of  the  insurgent  army  laid  siege  to  this 
fortress,  which  surrendered  upon  terms  in  a  few 
days,  while  the  rest  besieged  and  took  the  sea- 
port town  of  Hartlepool,  where  they  established 
themselves,  in  the  confident  hope  of  receiving  suc- 
cour from  the  Spaniards  in  the  Low  Countries. 
The  Spanish  ambassador  at  London  had  informed 
them  that  it  was  to  the  Duke  of  Alva  they  must 
look  for  assistance,  and,  if  they  had  not  done  so 

•  CeeU't  Diary. 


before,  they  now  certainly  dispatched  agents  to 
treat  with  that  great  champion  of  Catholicism. 
Meanwhile  the  royal  army  lay  inactive  at  York,  a 
circumstance  which  made  Elizabeth  suspect  the 
loyalty  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  who  had  been  in 
former  times  a  close  friend  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  whose  own  brother,  Egremont  Ratcliffe,  was 
now  out  with  the  insurgents.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler 
was  hurried  down  to  York,  with  the  title  of  Trea- 
surer or  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  but  with  a  com- 
mission  to  exercise  his  sharp  eye  and  detect  what 
were  the  real  feelings  of  Sussex.  And  at  the  same 
time  one  Captain  Stirley,  or  Shirley,  was  taken 
into  secret  pay  and  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Westmore- 
land to  introduce  himself  as  a  friend,  and  as  one 
wishing  well  to  the  insurrection.  Fortunately  for 
the  Earl  of  Sussex,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  gave  suf- 
ficient reasons  for  his  long  abiding  at  York,  as- 
suring her  majesty  that  he  was  a  true  and  faithful 
servant,  but  carefiil  and  circumspect  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  charge ;  and  that  if  he  had  had  force 
and  power  equal  to  his  goodwill  he  would  not  have 
suffered  the  rebels  to  keep  the  field  so  long.  "  He 
saith,"  adds  Sir  Ralph,  "  if  nothing  else  de- 
pended upon  the  matter  but  the  loss  of  his  life,  he 
would,  ere  this,  have  ventured  the  same  with  such 
small  company  as  he  hath  here ;  but  when  he  doth 
consider  how  dangerous  the  sequel  might  be  if  he 
should  receive  the  overthrow,  that  only  forced  him 
to  stay  for  a  time,  wherein  surely  he  hath  great 
reason,  for  by  mine  advice  the  overthrow  of  Uiese 
rebels  would  not  be  attempted  but  with  such  force 
as,  by  God's  grace,  might  execute  the  same  with 
surety.  The  force  and  power  assembled  here  for 
your  majesty  is  about  the  number  of  2500  footmen 
and  about  500  horsemen,  which  is  not  able  to 
encounter  the  force  of  the  rebels,  being,  as  I  am 
credibly  informed,  about  the  number  of  6000 
footmen  and  1000  horsemen,  very  well  ap* 
pointed,  whereof  a  great  number  of  them  being 
serving-men,  servants  and  tenants  to  the  earls 
and  to  the  other  gentlemen,  their  associates  in  this 
wicked  rebellion,  be  pistoliers  armed  and  furnished 
with  shot,  which  argueth  that  this  matter  hath  long 
beforehand  been  prepared  for  by  the  said  rebels. 
It  hath  been  wisely  foreseen,  therefore,  by  my  Lord 
of  Sussex  to  forbear,  and  stay  until  such  time  as 
he  may  be  able  to  take  the  field  with  some  security, 
and  with  such  force,  as,  by  God's  grace,  he  may 
do  your  majesty  good  service,  and  bring  these 
troubles  to  such  end  aa  may  be  to  your  honour  and 
quiet.'** 

When  Sussex  had  remained  nearly  a  month  at 
York  he  was  joined  by  the  lord-admiral  and  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  with  twelve  thousand  men,  raised 
in  the  south,  and  of  indisputable  Protestantism  and 

•  Sir  Ralph  Sadler's  State  Paper*.— Sir  Ralph,  however,  ffreatl  j 
•uspecicd  the  CathoHca  who  were  with  Suuez.  He  «ays.  ia  nic  In- 
direct way.  "  I  find  the  gentlemen  of  this  countrv,  thuush  the  moet 
part  of  them  be  well  affected  to  the  cause  which  tne  relieU  make  the 
colour  of  their  relwUioUp  \et  in  outward  show  well  affected  to  serve 
your  najefty  trulv  against  tliem  i  and  vet  I  see  no  such  cause  as  T 
may  be  utterly  \old  of  suspicion  towards  them,  and  therefore  It  fa 
wisdim  to  be  furnished  i^lth  such  force  as  your  majestv  may  Im 
assured  of,  whieh  will  the  rather  enforce  them  to  serve  truly,  though 
they  bad  any  meaidng  to  the  contrary .**. 
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loyalty.  He  then  marched  northward.  The  Duke  of 
Alva  had  ventured  nothing  for  the  insurgents  ;  they 
were  ill  supplied  with  money  and  provisions,  and 
they  retreated  towards  the  Scottish  horders.  Their 
infantry  presently  disbanded  and  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions, but  a  body  of  about  five  hundred  horse  dashed 
into  Liddesdale,  being  escorted  by  three  hundred 
Scottish  horse,  the  partisans  of  Mary,  who  had 
fondly  hoped  to  see  them  bring  their  queen  with 
them.  Elizabeth  instantly  demanded  that  the 
fugitives  should  be  delivered  up;  but,  notwith- 
standing all  his  goodwill  to  serve  her  and  him- 
self y  the  regent  Murray  found  it  impossible  to 
comply  with  her  request.  The  Earl  of  Westmore- 
land with  his  enterprising  wife,  Egremont  Ratcliff, 
Norton.  Marquenfield,  Tempest,  and  the  rest,  had 
been  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Flumes,  the 
Scots,  the  Kers,  and  other  Border  clans,  who  set 
the  authority  of  the  regent  at  defiance.  Murray, 
however,  bribed  Hector  Graeme,  or  Graham,  of 
Harlow ;  and  that  traitor  delivered  up  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  for  which  deed  the  fierce  Bor- 
derers wished  to  have  Gra;me*s  head,  that  they 
might  eat  it  among  them  for  supper.*  The  unfor- 
tunate earl  was  sent  by  the  regent  to  the  castle  of 
Lochleven,  the  old  prison  of  Queen  Mary.  When 
Elizabeth  pressed  him  to  deliver  up  his  captive, 
that  she  might  do  justice  on  him,  Murray  affected 
a  delicate  concern  for  his  own  honour  and  the 
honour  of  his  country  ;  but  he  afterwards  offered 
to  exchange  Northumberland  for  Mary.  It  is  said 
that  the  foreign  ambassadors,  who  had  small  con- 
fidence in  the  brotherly  love  of  the  regent,  pre- 
vented this  exchange  by  their  remonstrances ;  but 
it  should  appear  that  Elizabeth  her8elf  was  afraid 
of  trusting  Mary  out  of  her  hands,  or  to  the 
chances  of  a  journey  either  by  land  or  water.  By 
sea  the  Scottish  queen  might  possibly  have  been 
rescued  by  Spanish  or  French  ships ;  by  land  she 
must  have  passed  among  the  Borderers,  whose  re- 
solution to  rescue  both  her  and  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland had  been  ascertained  by  a  spy,  and 
reported  to  Elizabeth  by  Sir  Ralph  Sadler.f  Thus 
Northumberland  remained  in  captivity  in  Loch- 
leven. After  a  while  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Westmoreland,  Egremont  Ratcliff,  and  the  other 
refugees  were  conveyed  to  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
where  they  found  safety,  but  allied  with  poverty 
and  great  suffering.  But  the  vengeance  of  the 
law,  unmitigated  by  any  royal  mercy,  fell  upon 
the  retainers  and  friends  of  the  fugitives.  On  tlie 
4th  and  5th  of  January  threescore  and  six  indivi- 
duals were  executed  in  Durham  alone ;  and  thence 
Sir  George  Bowes,  with  his  executioner,  traversed 
the  whole  country  between  Newcastle  and  Netherby, 
a  district  sixty  miles  in  length  and  forty  miles  in 
breadth,  "  and  finding  many  to  be  fautors  in  the 
said  rebellion,  he  did  see  them  executed  in  every 
market-town  and  in  every  village,  as  he  himself 
(says  Stow)  reported  unto  me."  All  that  country 
was  dotted  in  every  direction  with  gibbets,  Eliza- 
beth imitating  pretty  closely  the  conduct  of  her 

*  Sadler.  t  Sadler.— Asdenon. 


sanguinary  father  on  the  suppression  of  tlie  Pil- 
grimage of  Grace.  The  Bishop  of  Durham,  who 
had  very  prudendy  got  out  of  the  way,  and  who 
was  very  loth  to  return,  informed  Cecil  tliut  the 
number  of  offenders  was  so  great  that  they  could 
not  find  innocent  men  enough  untouched  in  this 
rebellion  to  form  juries  to  try  the  rebels.*  But 
the  poorer  sort  were  given  over  to  martial  law 
without  troubling  judges  or  jurymen  ;  and  only 
those  who  were  men  of  substance  were  reserved  for 
the  usual  kind  of  trial,  and  for  the  sentence  of  at- 
tainder, that  gave  all  their  property  to  the  queen. 
There  was  that  sort  of  scramble,  for  a  share  in  tlie 
spoil,  which  had  been  usual  among  courtiers  on 
such  occasions.  One  noble  lord  was  very  eager  to 
obtain  the  Earl  of  Northumberland's  best  falconer : 
another  was  equally  eager  for  his  lordship's  white 
jennet,  for  "  he  represented  the  carrying  of  a  noble 
mane:"  one  wanted  one  thing,  another  another, 
and  all  wanted  something.  The  Countess  of  North- 
umberland escaped  to  the  borders  of  Scotland, 
and  thence  went  over  to  the  continent ;  her  chil- 
dren were  left  behind  "in  hard  case,"  for  "neither 
had  they  any  provision  nor  one  penny  to  reUe\e 
them  with."t  At  last  Elizabeth  issued  a  proclama- 
tion of  pardon ;  but  she  imposed  the  obligation  not 
only  of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  but  also  of  the  oath 
of  supremacy.  After  this  she  issued  another  paper 
called  "  A  Declaration  of  the  Queen's  proceedings 
since  her  reign  ;*'  and  which,  beside  the  ordinary 
publication  in  all  the  accustomed  places  of  the 
realm,  was  to  be  read  by  all  curates  in  their  parish 
churches  at  sundry  times,  as  the  bishops  should 
appoint,  for  the  admonition  of  their  parishioners.* 
She  alluded  to  the  late  unnatural  commotion, 
which,  by  God's  goodness  and  the  faithfulness  of 
her  true  subjects,  had  been  so  shortly  and  easily 
suppressed  and  quieted.  She  denied  that  she  had 
adopted,  or  had  ever  intended  to  adopt,  a  general 
severity  wholly  in  respect  of  opinions  in  religion ; 
and  she  attributed  all  that  had  happened  to  the  craft 
of  a  few,  partly  being  her  subjects  born,  and  partly 
residing  within  the  realm,  and  to  the  stupidity  of 
the  many,  or  to  "  the  sensual  and  unruly  liberty, 
which  commonly  the  ignorant  covet,  though  it  ever 
hath  been  and  will  be  most  to  their  own  destruc- 
tion." She  recalled  the  memory  of  the  ten  quiet 
and  happy  years  she  had  reigned  over  them,  and 
she  directed  their  attention  to  the  prosperity  which 
the  nation  had  attained  under  her  rule.  She  gave 
all  people  to  understand  that,  of  her  own  natural 
disposition,  she  "  had  ever  been  desirous  to  have 
the  obedience  of  all  her  subjects,  both  high  and 
low,  by  love,  and  not  by  compulsion ;  by  their  own 
yielding,  and  not  by  her  exacting;  allowing  that 
which  was  well  said  by  a  wise  prince  of  the  GreeKs 
— that  king  to  be  in  most  surety  that  so  ruled  over 

•  S^-c  letter  of  Bishop  of  Durham  to  Cecil,  given  by  ^'['?***\^,,nt. 

t  Wrisht,— Some  letiera  iu  thu  collection,  *ritiett  *»  "'^  '".7p„n- 
and  bv  men  who  had  been  tiusom  friend*  of  the  <"K'*\''**|  ^LjiuoilJ 
Tey  a  most  diggustlng  notion  as  to  the  eagerness  wiih  wbicii  im  y 
Mere  sought  after.  .^-..u of  our 

X  "  Considering."  says  the  declaration,  "that  the  m«>H'"7°  con- 
Kood  people  are  unlearned,  and  thereby  not  able  by  reauiQg  »" 
ceive  our  mind." — liurghley  Papers. 
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his  subjecW  as  a  fathef  over  children.''  She  then 
obsen'ed  that,  notwithstanding  her  natural  and 
private  dulceness*  she  had  l)een  rigorous  in  admi- 
nistering justice  and  suppressing  malefactors,  and 
that  the  criminal  judges  in  no  times  had  been 
more  severe.  Without  any  reference  to  the  advice 
or  authority  of  parliament,  she  compared  the  state 
of  her  own  country  with  that  of  other  monarchies, 
where  there  was  a  wasting  of  all  sorts  of  people  by 
wilful  and  continual  wars,  and  an  impoverishing 
of  the  subjects  by  perpetual  and  new  devises, 
assizes,  gabels,  or  such  other  exactions.  "We 
WDuld  it  were  well  and  justly  considered,"  says 
she,  "  that,  first,  we  never  yet  began  war  with  any 
prince  or  country,  neither  used  force  and  arms  but 
defensive ;  and  not  those  at  any  time  until  such 
evident  necessity  (though  not  seen  by  the  vulgar 
sort)  compelled  unto  it."  But  the  important  part 
of  this  declaration  was  that  which  related  to  religion 
and  church  government.  She  stated  that  she  had, 
indeed,  endeavoured  to  cause  her  realm  and  people 
to  live  in  the  fear  and  service  of  God,  and  in  the 
profession  of  the  Christian  religion ;  but  she  denied 
that  she  had  ever,  pretended  to  define  articles  of 
faith,  or  had  ever  assumed  more  authority  as 
supreme  head  of  the  church  than  had  been  due  to 
her  predecessors,  especially  her  noble  father  King 
Henry  VIII.,  and  her  dear  brother  King  Edward 
VI.  She  had  provided  that  the  church  should  be 
governed  and  taught  by  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
ministers,  according  to  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
policy  of  the  realm.  "  But,"  she  added,  "  we  know 
not,  nor  have  any  meaning  to  allow,  that  any  our 
suhjects  should  be  molested,  either  by  examination 
or  inquisition,  in  any  matter  of  faith,  as  long  as 
they  shall  profess  the  Christian  faith,  not  gain- 
saying the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the 
articles  contained  in  the  creeds  Apostolic  and  Ca- 
tholic, nor  for  matters  of  ceremonies  or  any  other 
external  matters  appertaining  to  religion,  as  long 
as  they  shalKin  their  outward  conversation  show 
themselves  quiet  and  conformable,  and  not  mani- 
festly repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  realm  esta- 
blished for  enforcing  a  frequentation  of  divine 
senice  in  the  ordinary  churches."  Thus,  untaught 
hv  experience,  Elizabeth,  even  when  conciliating, 
rtill  insisted  that  all  her  Catholic  subjects  should 
go  regularly  to  the  Protestant  church,  and  be  in 
other  respects  to  appearance  Protestants. 

Among  the  Catholic  gentlemen  whose  loyalty 
had  been  suspected  My  I  Sussex  and  Sadler, 
^as  Leonard  Dacre,  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Dacres  of  Gillsland.  This 
Iwld  man  had  resolved  to  risk  his  life  and 
fortunes  in  the  cause  of  the  captive  queen,  whom 
he  regarded  with  a  romantic  devotion :  he  raised 
a  gallant  troop  to  join  Northumberland  and  West- 
moreland; but  when  those  two  weak  earls  fled 
JO  hastily,  he  endeavoured  to  make  Elizabeth 
believe  that  he  had  taken  up  arms,  not  for,  but 
f^ainnt  the  insurgents.  But  Elizabeth  and  her 
council  were  seldom  overreached  or  deceived,  and 
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an  order  was  sent  down  to  the  Earl  of  Sussex  to 
arrest  Dacre,  cautiously  and  secretly^  as  a  traitor.* 
He  fled ;  but  he  resolved  to  try  his  good  sword  before 
he  submitted  to  the  hard  doom  of  exile  and  beg- 
gary. Within  a  month  from  the  flight  of  Northum- 
berland, Dacre  was  at  the  head  of  three  thousand 
English  borderers.  But  before  a  body  of  Scots 
could  join  him,  he  was  attacked  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Gelt  by  a  far  superior  force,  commanded  by 
Lord  Hunsdon,  Leonard  Dacre,  however,  was  not 
defeated  without  a  desperate  battle,  which  cost 
the  royal  troops  many  of  their  best  men.  He  fled 
across  the  Borders,  where  he  was  received  and 
honourably  entertained  by  some  noble  friends  of 
Mary,  and  he  soon  after  passed  over  to  Flanders. 

Before  this  rising  of  Leonard  Dacre  the  regent 
Murray  had  gone  to  his  account :  and  it  has  been 
reasonably  conjectured  that  the  hopes  of  the  Eng- 
lish insurgents  had  been  excited  by  this  event  in 
Scotland.  On  his  return  from  Elizabeth's  court, 
and  the  mock  trial  of  his  sister,  Murray  had  en- 
countered many  difficulties ;  but  he  had  triumphed 
over  them  all  by  means  of  English  money  and  his 
own  wondrous  caution  and  dexterity.  He  was 
undeniably  a  man  of  immense  ability ;  and,  if  his 
life  had  been  spared,  he  would  have  established  as 
strong  a  government  in  Scotland  as  Elizabeth  had 
done  in  England,  and  by  precisely  the  same  arts ; 
for,  though  he  was  deficient  in  some  of  the  higher 
qualities  which  distinguished  the  virgin  queen,  his 
mind  on  the  whole  bore  a  close  affinity  to  hers. 
There  was  one  Hamilton,  of  Bothwell-Haugh,  who 
had  been  made  prisoner  fighting  for  Queen  Mary 
at  Langside.  With  other  men  in  the  hke  situa- 
tion, he  had  been  condemned  to  death ;  but  the 
regent  had  pardoned  him  and  all  the  rest  with  a 
few  exceptions.  But  life  was  all  that  was  granted 
to  Bothwell-Haugh.  His  house,  his  lands,  were 
declared  to  be  forfeited,  and  were  given  by  the 

*  Sadler. — The  queen  wrote  to  Sussex,  and  Cecil  wrote  on  the  same 
subject  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  telling  him  that  "  the  more  diligence 
and  circumspection  he  used  in  tukiui;  of  him  the  more  shall  her  ma- 
lestv  like  it.  Sir  Ralph  at  this  time  had  his  hands  very  full  ot secret 
business.  He  had  charged  one  Robert  Constable  with  a  pretty  little 
eommistiun  to  betrav  the  English  fugitives  in  Scotland.  *'  And," 
writes  he  to  Constable,  "  if  you  can  bring  it  so  to  pass  as  to  draw 
those  men  with  whom  vou  have  to  do,  specially  the  chief  and  prin- 
cipiil  of  them,  to  your  house,  or  to  any  other  place  in  England  where 
they  may  be  apprehended,  her  majesty  hath  commanded  mo  to  assure 
you  that  you  shall  be  largely  rewarded  for  the  same  by  her  hi^hnesi. 
And,  for  the  better  covcnng  and  colour  of  the  enterprise,  it  is  thought 
good  that  the  matter  be  so  handled  as  you  also  may  be  taken  with 
them,  and  be  outwardly  charged  as  an  offender  against  her  majesty  ; 
whereby  they  shall  have  no  cause  to  think  amiss  of  you.  If  you  can 
work  this  matter  to  effect  >ou  shall  win  favour  ana  reward  at  brr 
majesty's  hands.  And  if  you  cannot  do  so,  then  you  m.iy  attempt  to 
make  oflTer  of  money  to  some  in  Scotland ;  nnd  tnereby  to  see  what 
vou  can  do  with  the  golden  liook,  which  you  wrote  of  in  your  said 
letter,  and  therein,  if  it  may  be  brought  to  uass  for  any  reasonable 
olTer,  I  have  good  warrant  to  sec  it  performed.'  Coniitable,  however, 
was  to  take  care  not  to  spend  too  much  money,  fur  Elisabeth  liked 
treachery  to  be  done  chvap.  Sadler  Wgs  him,  before  he  made  any 
special  or  particttlar  offer  of  any  sum  certain,  to  advertise  him  what 
is  demanded,  whereupon  he  shall  know  more.  "For,**  adds  Sir  Ralph, 
•*  the  less  the  sum  be  the  better  service  shall  yon  do,  and  ttte  greater 
will  be  your  own  reward  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  meant  but  that  they  also 
wiiich  shall  promise  you  to  take  the  enterprise  in  hand  shall  be  re- 
warded, if  it  be  brought  well  to  pass."  He  also  tells  Constable  to 
advine  with  my  Lord  Warden  of  the  Middle  Marches  j  **  with  which 
noble  lord."  he  says,  "he  has  conferred  at  good  length  in  that  behalf.** 
Hut  in  Elizabeth's  time  no  nobleman  seems  to  have  hesitated  at  un- 
dertaking base  and  treacherous  commissions  like  these.  (Nonstable 
himself  was  of  the  rank  of  a  gcntlemau.  There  is  no  calculating  th« 
extent  of  demoralicHtion  produced  by  such  a  syntem  as  that  main- 
tmined  for  nearly  half  a  century  by  Elisabeth,  the  Cecils,  the  W«l* 
•iughams,  the  Sodlen,  the  Smithf,  and  the  rest  of  thai  tribe, 
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regent  to  one  of  his  favourites,  who  brutally  drove 
out  Bothwell-HaugVs  wife,  half  naked,  by  night, 
into  the  fields.  The  poor  woman,  who  had  recently 
been  delivered,  became  frantic,  and  in  the  morning 
she  was  found  a  maniac.  Her  husband  is  de- 
scribed as  being  a  vindictive  man, — perhaps  unde- 
servedly, for  such  a  deed  was  calculated  to  arouse 
vengeance  even  in  a  gentle  spirit ; — he  swore  that 
he  would  make  the  original  author  of  the  horrible 
injury  he  had  suffered  pay  for  it  with  his  life. 
He  consulted  with  his  clan,  with  the  Hamiltons 
his  kinsmen,  with  the  retainers  of  the  Duke  of 
Chatelherault,  who  had  been  ruined  by  the  regent ; 
and  these  men  applauded  his  design,  and  assisted 
him  in  carrying  it  into  execution.  Bothwell- 
Haugh  engaged  an  empty  house  in  the  principal 
street  of  Linlithgow,  through  which  the  regent  was 
accustomed  to  pass  frequently  on  his  way  to  and 
from  the  palace.  There  he  lurked  for  some  time ; 
but  at  length,  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1510,  he 
saw  the  regent  riding  up  the  street  accompanied  by 
Sir  Henry  Gates  and  Drury,  the  marshal  of  Ber- 
wick, who  had  been  sent  by  Elizabeth  to  treat  for 
the  giving  up  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  and 
others.  He  levelled  his  carbine  at  Murray,  and 
shot  him  through  the  body,  and  then,  though 
hotly  pursued,  he  escaped  into  France.*  On  the 
very  night  of  the  murder,  the  Scots  and  the  Kers 
dashed  across  the  English  frontiers  with  unusual 
fiiry,  and  apparently  with  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing a  breach  between  the  two  nations,  or  of 
giving  fresh  encouragement  to  the  malcontents  of 
Nortliumberland  and  Westmoreland.  It  appears 
that  these  fierce  invaders  were  conscious  of  what 
had  taken  place  at  Linlithgow ;  for,  being  asked 
by  an  Englishman  how  they  would  answer  for  that 
night's  work  to  their  regent,  one  of  them  said, 
"  Tush,  man,  your  regent  is  cold  as  the  iron  bit  in 
my  horse's  mouth."t  It  is  said,  that,  when  in- 
telligence of  this  untimely  death  of  her  hsdf-bro- 
ther  was  conveyed  to  the  captive  queen,  she  wept 
bitterly,  forgetting,  for  the  moment,  all  the  injuries 
which  he  had  done  her. 

On  Murray's  death,  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault 
and  the  Earls  of  Argyle  and  Huntley  assumed  the 
government  as  the  lieutenants  of  Queen  Mary. 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  who  had  long  regretted  the 
overthrow  of  the  queen,  and  the  part  he  had  had  in 
it,  put  these  noblemen  in  possession  of  the  capital 
and  of  Edinburgh  Castle.  But  the  opposite  fac- 
tion, or  the  king*s  men,  as  they  were  called  from 
their  pretended  adherence  to  the  infant  James, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  flew  to 
arms,  denied  the  authority  of  Mary,  and  invited 
Elizabeth  to  send  a  strong  English  army  to  their 
support.  This  was  precisely  what  Elizabeth  in- 
tended to  do  for  her  own  interests.  In  the  month 
of  April,  under  the  pretence  of  chastising  those  who 
had  made  the  raid  in  her  dominions  on  the  night 

*  The  tabsequent  bUtory  of  this  Hamilton  of  Bothwell-Haugh  ia 
little  known,  but  it  appears  that,  forty- nine  years  after  his  murdering 
the  regent,  he  found  a  quiet  eraTa  in  the  church-yard  of  a  coootry 
parish  of  Ayrahire.  in  Scutiaad. 

f  Walter  Soott. 


of  Murray's  murder,  she  sent  two  armies  into  Scot- 
land.    The  Lord  Scrope  entered  on  the  west,  the 
Earl  of  Sussex  with  Lord  Hunsdon  on  the  east. 
According  to  no  less  an  authority  than  Secretary 
Cecil,  Sussex  and  Hunsdon,  entering  into  Tiviot- 
dale,  gave  three  hundred  villages  to  the  flames, 
and  overthrew   fifty  castles — mostly,  no   doubt, 
mere  border  peels.*    Nor  was  the  raid  of  the  Lord 
Scrope  in  the  west   less   destructive.    Between 
the    two    invading    forces,    the    Kers    and   the 
Scotts,  with  the  Johnstones,  and  their  other  allies 
near  the  Borders,  were  most  cruelly  harrowed— 
houses,  bams,   fields,  woods,  were  destroyed  by 
fire,  or  utterly  desolated.     After  a  week's  cam- 
paign of  this  sort,  the  two  armies  returned  out  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  the  father  of 
Damley  and  the  grandfather  of  the  young  king, 
was  sent  down  from  England  as  a  proper  person  to 
have  the  rule  by  Elizabeth,  who  of  late  had  taken 
him  into  favour.     But  Lennox,  whom  the  Scots 
considered  as  a  fool,  presently  found  that  he  could 
do  nothing  without  an  English  army  at  his  back ; 
and  on  the  26th  of  April,  Sussex  and  Hunsdon 
enterexl  Scotland  anew,   and  laid  siege  to  Hume 
Castle  and  False  Castle,  both   belonging  to  the 
Earl  of  Hume,  who  was  doubly  obnoxious  for  his 
friendship  to  Mary,  and  for  his  having  given  an 
asylum  to  Elizabeth's  rebels.     Both  casdes  were 
taken,  but  none  of  the  English  refugees  of  any 
note  were  found  in  them.     They  were  forthwith 
garrisoned  by  English  troops,  as  if  Elizabeth  in- 
tended to  keep  them  for  herself.     On  the  11th  of 
May,  Sir  William  Drury,  the  Marshal  of  Berwick, 
penetrated  into  Scotland  with  another  force,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  hundred  foot,  and  four  hundred 
horse.     Having  received  hostages  from  the  king's 
men,  Drury  marched  to  co-operate  with  the  Earl 
of  Lennox,  who  was  engaged  in  laying  waste  the 
vale  of  the  Clyde  and  destroying  the  castles  of  the 
Duke  of  Chatelherault  and  the  houses  oi  all  that 
bore  the  name  of  Hamilton.     Their  vengeance 
was  so  terrible,  that  that  great  family,  with  nearly 
the  entire  clan,  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 
Drury  returned  to  Berwick  on  the  3rd  of  June, 
having  done  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  destruction 
in  a  very  short  time.f     By  means  like  tliese,  Len- 
nox opened  his  way  to  the  regency,  and  Elizabeth 
engaged  to  furnish  him  and  his  friend  Morton 
with  further  assistance,  if  needful  4 

It  was  during  these  flying  campaigns  in  Scot- 
land that  the  pope,  Pius  V.,  found  a  man  bold 
enough  to  aflfix  his  bull  of  excommunication  to  the 
gates  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  town  residence. 
Elizabeth  and  her  council  seem  to  have  been 
thrown  into  a  wonderful  consternation,  as  if  they 
were  not  aware  that  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican 
had  become  an  empty  noise.  The  gentlemen  of 
the  inns  of  court  were  still  suspected  of  being  un- 

♦  Cecira  Diary.  The  teeretary  makes  a  pleasant  «*n^' ■**/![£ 
that  ••  Sir  William  Drury  hath  overlhroirn  four  gwnt  hott««  oj  '" 
Duke  of  Chatelherault.  ▼ix..  at  Litbgow,  Keuelly.  UamUlon  faw"' 
and  IfamiltoQ  Castle.'* 
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sound  in  religion:  the  first  search  and  inquest 
seems  to  have  been  made  among  ihenij  and  ano- 
ther copy  of  the  bull  was  foimd  in  the  chamber  of 
a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  The  poor  student  was 
presently  stretched  on  the  rack,  and  then,  to  escape 
torture,  he  confessed  that  he  had  received  the 
paper  or  parchment  from  John  Felton,  a  gentle- 
man of  property  who  lived  near  South wark.  Felton 
was  apprehended  and  stretched  upon  the  same  in- 
fernal instrument:  he  acknowledged,  before  he 
was  laid  upon  the  rack,  that  it  was,  indeed,  he 
who  had  affixed  the  bull  on  the  gates,  but,  more 
than  this,  no  torture  could  force  from  him — he 
would  never  reveal  the  name  of  any  accomplice  or 
abettor.  He  was  kept  in  the  Tower  from  the  25th 
of  May  to  the  4th  of  August,  when  he  was 
arraigned  at  Guildhall,  and  found  guilty  of  high 
treason.  Four  days  after  he  was  drawn  into  Paul's 
churchyard,  and  there  hanged  on  a  gallows  new  set 
up  that  morning  before  the  bishop's  palace  gate, 
and,  being  ctitdown  alive,  he  was  bowelled  and 
quartered.*  Felton  bore  his  horrible  fate  like  an 
enthusiast,  elevated  by  the  conviction  that  he  had 
been  doing  God  service ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  to 
show  that  he  bore  the  queen,  personallj',  no  malice, 
he  drew  a  diamond  ring  from  his  finger  of  the 
value  of  400/.,  and  sent  it  to  her  as  a  present. 
His  wife  had  been  maid  of  honour  to  Mary  and  a 
friend  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  generally  stated  that  the 
eopies  of  the  bull  had  been  put  into  his  hands  by 
the  chaplain  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who, 
knowing  his  danger,  had  instantly  left  the  king- 
dom. The  Protestant  people  of  London  testified 
DO  horror  at  the  death  of  this  high-minded  and 
accomplished  man;  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
Tcry  eager  that  more  victims  should  be  sacrificed 
for  the  security  of  religion  and  the  queen's  sacred 
person.  A  conspiracy  made  by  certain  gentlemen 
and  others  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  was  detected  a 
short  time  after  the  exhibition  of  the  bull  of  ex- 
communication ;  but  it  appears  that  there  was  no 
connexion  between  the  two  things.  John  Throg- 
morton  of  Norwich,  Thomas  Brook  of  Rolesby,  and 
George  Redman  of  Cringleford,  all  people  of  con- 
dition, and  devoted  friends  to  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, formed  a  plan  to  invite  Leicester,  Cecil,  and 
Bacon  to  dinner,  to  seize  them  as  hostap;e8  for  the 
duke,  who  was  still  in  the  Tower,  and  to  drive  out 
the  foreign  Protestants,  French,  Flemish,  and 
Dutch,  who  had  recently  settled  in  England  in 
great  numbers.  They  were  arrested,  tried,  and  all 
three  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  In  the  evi- 
dence produced  against  them  was  a  proclamation 
of  their  composition,  in  which  they  denounced  the 
immorality  and  wantonness  of  the  court  and  the 
undue  influence  of  new  men.f 

A.D.  15*71. — On  the  2nd  of  April  a  parliament 
met  at  Westminster,  wherein  was  granted  a  sub- 
sidy of  5^.  in  the  pound  by  the  clergy,  besides  two 
fifteenths  and  a  subsidy  of  2; .  Sd.  in  ^e  pound  on 
the  laity,  "  towards  reimbursing  her  majesty  for 
her  great  charges  in  repressing  the  late  rebellion 
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in  the  north,  and  pursuing  the  rebels  and  their 
faitours  into  Scotland."  But  there  was  other  busi- 
ness of  a  more  remarkable  nature  than  this  liberal 
voting  of  supplies.  A  bill  was  brought  in  with 
the  object  of  crushing  the  pretensions  and  the  par- 
tisans of  the  Scottish  queen,  and  isolating  the  Eng- 
lish Catholics  more  than  ever  from  the  poj^e  and 
their  co-religionists  on  the  continent.  It  was  de- 
clared to  be  high  treason  to  claim  a  right  to  the 
succession  of  the  crown,  during  the  queen's  life, 
or  to  say  that  the  crown  belonged  to  any  other 
person  than  the  queen,  or  to  publish  that  she  was 
a  heretic,  a  schismatic,  a  tyrant,  an  infidel,  or 
usurper,  or  to  deny  that  the  descent  of  the  crown 
was  determinable  by  the  statutes  made  in  parlia- 
ment. It  was  further  enacted,  that  any  person 
that  should,  by  writing  or  printing,  mention  any 
heir  of  the  queen,  except  the  same  were  the  natural 
issue  of  her  hodyf  should,  for  the  first  offence, 
suffer  a  yearns  imprisonment;  and,  for  the  second, 
incur  the  penalty  of  praemunire.  Another  bill 
enacted  the  pains  of  high  treason  against  all  such 
as  should  sue  for,  obtain,  or  put  in  use  any  bull  or 
other  instrument  from  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  or  ab- 
solve, or  be  absolved,  in  virtue  of  such  things; 
and  the  pains  of  praemunire  were  denounced 
against  their  aiders  and  abettors,  and  against  all 
that  should  introduce  or  receive  the  things  called 
Agnus  Dei^  and  crosses,  beads,  or  pictures,  blessed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  or  by  others  acknowledging 
his  authority.  By  another  bill,  all  persons  above 
a  certain  age  were  bound,  not  only  to  attend  the 
Protestant  church  regularly,  but  also  to  receive  the 
sacrament  in  the  form  by  law  established.  Be- 
sides the  unfortunate  insurgents  of  the  north,  many 
individuals  of  rank,  among  whom  was  Lord  Mor- 
ley,  had  retired  to  the  continent,  in  order  to  avoid 
persecution,  or  a  compliance  with  forms  of  worship 
which  they  believed  to  be  erroneous  and  sinful : 
another  bill  was,  therefore,  brought  in,  command- 
ing every  person  who  had  left,  or  who  might  here- 
after leave  the  realm,  whether  with  or  without  the 
queen's  license,  to  return  in  six  months  after  warn- 
ing by  proclamation,  under  the  pain  of  forfeiting 
his  goods  and  chattels  and  the  profits  of  his  lands. 
By  these  enactments  the  Catholics  could  neither 
remain  at  home  without  offence  to  their  consciences, 
nor  go  abroad  without  sacrificing  their  fortunes. 
There  was  a  talk  of  a  remonstrance,  but  the  House 
of  Commonsf  and  the  people  were  most  zealously 
Protestant,  and  saw  no  evil  in  persecution ;  and 
the  Catholic  lords  in  the  Upper  House,  though 
forming  a  considerable  party,  had  not  courage  to 

*  Camden  lays  that  ao  incredible  nunber  of  indecent  ^ke«  and 
repoits  rose  oat  of  this  clause.  Some  said  that  the  queen  was  ac- 
tually wilh  child,  and  the  report  spread  the  wider  soon  after,  when 
she  bocame  liable  to  twooninKs  and  fainting  flts.  Thrre  is  a  passage 
in  a  letter  from  the  faTourite  Leicester  to  Walsingham  (then  at 
Paris),  written  in  the  month  of  November  of  the  following  year, 
which,  if  nothing  more,  is  very  oddly  expressed.  "  We  have  no  news 
here,*'  says  Leicester,  **  only  her  majesty  is  in  good  health  {  and 
Uiough  yuu  may  hear  of  liruits  of  the  contrary,  1  assure  you  it  is  not 
as  hath  been  reported.  Somewhat  her  majesty  hath  been  troubled 
wilh  a  spice  or  show  of  the  mother,  but,  indeed,  not  so:  the  flts  that 
she  hath  had  hath  not  been  above  a  quarter  oi  an  hour,  but  yet  this 
little  in  her  hatb  bred  strange  bruiu  here  at  liome."— D^oei. 

t  By  Uie  staiute  6  Elit.  c.  1.  (  16,  Roman  Catholics  had  been  ex- 
eliide<{  (hm  the  Uoiue  of  Commons. 
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do  much.  Elizabeth,  however,  voluntarily  gave 
up  her  bill  for  the  forced  taking  of  the  sacrament 
— a  thing  horrible  in  Catholic  eyes.  But  it  was 
not  every  claes  of  Protestants  that  was  to  rejoice 
and  be  glad.  There  was  one  class  of  them 
great,  and  constantly  increasing,  dangerous  from 
their  enthusiasm,  odious  from  their  republican  and 
democratic  notions,  that  were  feared  equally  with 
the  Catholics,  and  hated  much  more  by  the  queen. 
These  were  the  Puritans — men  who  had  imbibed 
the  severe  notions  of  Calvin, — a  sect  which  Eliza- 
beth, however  much  she  hated  it  herself,  had  forced 
upon  Queen  Mary  in  Scotland.  These  men  main- 
tained that  the  reformation  in  England  had  not 
been  carried  far  enough ;  that  many  of  the  abo- 
minations of  Papistry  lingered  in  the  service  of 
the  established  church ;  that  it  was  necessary  to 
the  salvation  of  the  people  to  make  that  service 
much  more  bare  and  simple,  and  to  discard  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  the  matrimonial  ring,  the  ob- 
servance of  festivals,  the  chant  of  the  psalms,  the 
use  of  musical  instruments,  and  the  robes  and 
gowns  of  the  clergy,  which  they  called  the  very 
livery  of  the  beast.  But  the  queen  secretly  main- 
tained many  of  the  tenets  abjured  even  by  more 
moderate  Protestants ;  and,  besides,  she  was  fond 
of  pomp  and  ceremonials  and  costly  robes,  and,  in- 
stead of  wishing  to  copy  a  simpler  model,  she  was 
strongly  inclined  to  make  public  worship  more 
splendid  and  gorgeous,  and  more  like  the  Roman 
original  than  it  actually  was.  She  reproved  a  di- 
vine for  preaching  against  the  real  presence,  and, 
being  a  virgin,  she  thought  it  no  sin  to  offer  her 
prayers  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  For  images  of  saints 
she  had  a  lurking  affection;  but  what  she  most 
clung  to  was  her  crucifix,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  short  interval,  she  kept  in  her  chapel, 
with  lighted  tapers  before  it,  down  to  the  day  of 
her  death,  notwithstanding  the  order  she  had 
thought  it  expedient  to  give  as  early  as  1559,  that 
all  crucifixes  should  be  taken  away  from  churches. 
Puritan  preachers  and  the  preachers  of  the  esta- 
blished church  were  alike  passionate  in  denounc- 
ing the  law  that  imposed  celibacy  on  the  clergy, 
and  yet  Elizabeth,  as  we  have  already  stated,  had 
a  wonderful  antipathy  to  all  married  priests.  So 
much  was  this  the  case,  that  she  would  never  con- 
sent formally  to  repeal  the  statute  of  her  sister's 
reign  against  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  She 
raised  all  possible  obstacles  to  the  marrying  of 
parish  priests,  and  while  the  children  of  her 
bishops  and  church  dignitaries  were,  in  legal 
strictness,  bastards,  she  treated  their  wives  as 
little  better  than  concubines.  Parker,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  says  he  was  **  in  horror  to  hear 
such  words  to  come  from  her  mild  nature  and 
Christianly  learned  conscience  as  she  spake  con- 
cerning God's  holy  ordinance  and  institution  of 
matrimony."  But  if  this  prelate  had  the  feelings 
of  a  man,  disgust  and  wrath  must  have  been 
added  to  his  horror  by  the  indecent  treatment  of 
the  wife  of  his  bosom — the  mother  of  his  chil- 
dren.   In  an  early  part  of  her  reign,  after  having 


been  sumptuously  entertained  by  the  archbishop 
at  Lambeth  Palace,  the  queen  took  leave  of  Mrs. 
Parker  in  the  following  gross  manner :  ^'  Madam 
I  may  not  call  you ;  Mistress  I  am  loth  to  call 
you ;  but,  however,  I  thank  you  for  your  good 
cheer  !"♦  The  beneficexi  clergy  mildly  submitted 
in  most  cases,  or  avoided  attacking  the  queen's 
un-orthodox  notions ;  but  the  Puritans,  who  had 
little  or  nothing  to  lose,  and  very  little  to  hope 
for,  were  obstreperous  in  their  denunciations  of  the 
royal  heresy.  This  sect,  moreover,  had  always 
taught  that  the  church  of  Christ  ought  to  be  sepa- 
rate from,  and  independent  of  the  state — a  doc- 
trine that  went  to  overthrow  the  queen's  supre- 
macy. But  there  was  another  heinous  offence 
which  Elizabeth  could  never  forgive:  they  fra- 
ternised with  the  hot  Puritans  of  Scotland;  they 
regarded  John  Knox  as  an  inspired  apostle— 
Knox,  who  had  written  against  '*  the  monstrous 
regiment  of  women."  We  must  not  attribute  it 
wholly  to  the  intolerance  of  the  established  church, 
that  most  of  the  preachers  inclining  to  Puritanism 
were  turned  out  of  their  livings  by  scores  at  a 
time,  and  afterwards  persecuted  when  they  began 
to  form  separate  conventicles  in  London  and  other 
great  cities.  The  first  striking  instance  of  actual 
punishment  inflicted  upon  any  of  them  was  in 
June,  1567»  when  a  company  of  more  than  a 
hundred  were  seized  during  their  religious  ex- 
ercises, and  fi)urteen  or  fifteen  of  them  were  sent 
to  prison.  They  behaved  with  much  rudeness 
and  self-sufficiency  on  their  examination;  but 
these  defects  and  a  spiritual  sourness  inherent  to 
the  body  became  of  course  worse  and  worse  under 
the  goads  of  persecution.  Yet,  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, unknown  to  Elizabeth,  three  or  four  of  her 
bishops  were  favourable  to  the  non-conforming 
ministers,  in  whose  scruples  touching  many  cere- 
monies and  practices  in  the  church  they  partook; 
and  in  her  very  council  the  Earls  of  Bedford, 
Huntingdon,  and  Warwick,  the  Lord  Keeper 
Bacon,  Walsingham,  Sadler,  and  Knollys,  in- 
clnied  from  conviction  to  the  Puritans,  while  Lei- 
cester, who  saw  that  their  numbers  were  rapidly 
increasing, — that  in  the  great  industrious  towns 
the  strength  of  the  people,  or  tiers  HaU  they  were 
becoming  strongest^ — ^intrigued  with  them  under- 
hand, in  the  view  of  furthering  his  own  ambitious 
projects.  As  for  the  great  Cecil,  he  was  neutral; 
for,  though  he  thought  that  the  Puritans  had  found 
the  surest  way  to  heaven,  he  considered  the  queen  s 
favour  to  himself  as  a  thing  not  to  be  put  in  jeo- 
pardy on  any  account  On  one  occasion,  when 
the  fellows  and  scholars  of  St.  John's  Colleg^ 
without  any  opposition  from  the  master,  threw  off 
their  hoods  and  surplices  as  remnants  of  Papistry, 
Cecil,  who  was  chancellor  of  the  University,  made 
them  put  them  on  again,  and  insisted  on  their  con- 
formity to  all  the  regulations  established  by  the 
queen  or  act  of  parliament.  But  from  surphces 
and  hoods,  square  caps,  and  rochets,  the  Puritans 
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soon  proceeded  to  much  higher  matter — ^to  ques- 
tiou  the  lawfulDess  of  the  institution  of  episcopacy 
—to  dedaim  against  the  bishops  aa  unscriptural 
aothorities  and  tools  of  a  state  despotism.  In  the 
preceding  year  Thomas  Cartwright,  the  Lady 
Margaret  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge, 
and  a  man  of  virtue,  learning,  and  a  ready  elo- 
quence, had  electrified  numerous  audiences,  by 
inculcating  the  unlawfulness  of  any  form  of 
church  government  except  the  Presbyterian,  which 
he  maintained  to  have  been  that  instituted  by  the 
first  apostles;  and  the  same  powerful  Puritan 
soon  began  to  make  a  wider  and  a  more  lasting 
impression  by  his  polemical  writings.*  In 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  so  very  anti- 
Catholic,  there  was  a  large  and  powerful  section 
who  agreed  with  Cartwright^  and  who  were  bold 
enough  to  ahow  their  discontent  at  the  queen's 
church.  lu  this  present  parliament  they  intro- 
duced seven  bills  for  furthering  the  work  of  re- 
formation and  for  extirpating  what  they  considered 
as  crying  abuses.  Elizabeth  was  furious ;  and,  in 
her  own  way,  she  commanded  Strickland,  the 
mover  of  the  bills,  to  absent  himself  from  the 
House,  and  await  the  orders  of  her  privy  council. 
But  Strickland's  friends,  who  were  beginning  to 
feel  their  strength,  moved  that  he  should  be  called 
to  the  bar  of  Qie  house,  and  there  made  to  state 
the  reason  of  his  absence.  And  as  this  reason  was 
no  secret  to  them,  they  proceeded  to  declare  that 
the  privileges  of  parliament  had  been  violated  in 
his  person ;  that,  if  such  a  measure  was  submitted 
to,  it  would  form  a  dangerous  precedent ;  that  the 
queen,  of  herself,  could  neither  make  nor  break 
the  laws.  This  House,  said  they,  which  has  the 
feculty  of  determining  the  right  to  the  crown  itself, 
is  certainly  competent  to  treat  of  religious  cere- 
monies and  church  discipline.  The  ministers 
were  astounded  at  this  bold  language,  and,  afler  a 
consultation  apart,  the  Speaker  proposed  that  the 
debate  should  be  suspended.  The  House  rose, 
but,  on  the  very  next  morning,  Strickland  re-ap- 
peared in  his  place,  and  was  received  with 
cheers!  Elizabeth's  caution  had  prevailed  over  her 
anger;  but  she  felt  as  if  her  royal  prerogative  had 
been  touched,  and  her  antipathy  to  the  Puritan 
party  increased.  In  a  political  sense  this  was  a 
great  revival ;  and  the  base  servility  of  parliament 
would  hardly  have  been  cured  but  for  the  religious 
enthusiasm.  The  case  of  Strickland  was  the  first 
of  many  victories  obtained  over  the  despotic  prin- 
ciple— the  first  great  achievement  of  a  class  of  men 
who,  in  their  evil  and  in  their  good,  worked  out 
the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  to  a  degree  which 
very  few  of  them,  even  at  a  later  period,  foresaw. 
These  early  Puritans,  whose  very  errors  are  in 
some  respects  entitled  to  our  gratitude,  were,  how- 

*  Cutwriirbt,  who  wwa  vent  to  extreme  lengths— maintaining 
erea  Uiat  princ^t  oacht  "  to  tnbmit  their  Keptres,  to  throw  down 
thrtr  crown*  bolbre  the  church  {meaning  Ms  owa  nutdel,  or  the  Pres- 
^tenan  cA«rcA),  yea,  as  the  prophet  tpeaketh,  to  lick  the  daft  of  the 
leetofthecharch/'—waa  privately  enroiira^d  and  patronifed  by 
the  Earl  of  Leieetter.  WheneTer  it  suited  the  favoante  to  raise  an 
ontery  asaiost  any  marriajiB  of  tiie  queen  with  a  Cath(^  httsbaad, 
iM  endd  lalUto  •a  the  Puritan  langs  in  tho  kingdom. 


ever,  as  far  as  possible,  from  entertaining  any 
notion  of  religious  liberty  and  a  frank  toleration  of 
all  sects.  They,  in  fact,  insisted  that  all  sects 
ought  to  conform  to  their  particular  theory  or  sys- 
tem, and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  parliament  to 
establish,  by  a  penal  code,  a  uniformity  in  faith 
and  ceremonies.  At  the  end  of  the  session  not  all 
Elizabeth's  prudence  could  restrain  her  wrath. 
At  her  command,  the  Lord  Keeper  Bacon  in- 
formed the  Commons  that  their  conduct  had  been 
strange,  unbecoming,  and  imdutiful ;  that,  as  they 
had  forgotten  themselves,  they  should  be  otherwise 
remembered;  and  that  the  queen's  highness  did 
utterly  disallow  and  condemn  their  folly,  in 
meddling  with  things  not  appertaining  to  them, 
nor  within  the  capacity  of  their  understanding. 
But  this  only  confirmed  the  Puritans'  suspicion 
that  Elizabeth,  in  conjunction  with  some  of  her 
bishops,  really  thought  of  creating  herself  into  a 
sort  of  Protestant  pope,  that  was  to  decide  as  by  a 
divine  inspiration  and  legation  as  to  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  next  world.  Parker,  the  primate, 
was  decidedly  inclined  to  take  this  course.  Some 
time  afler,  he  sent  for  Mr.  Wentworth,  the  best 
debater  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  question  him 
touching  certain  articles  of  religion  which  had 
been  passed  in  the  House,  and  touching  certain 
omissions  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  which  they 
had  thought  proper  to  make  against  the  will  of  the 
court  and  the  prelacy.  "  He  asked  me,"  says 
Wentworth,  "  why  we  did  put  out  of  the  book  the 
articles  for  the  homilies,  consecration  of  bishops, 
and  such  like?  Surely,  Sir,  said  I,  because  we 
were  so  occupied  in  other  matters,  that  we  had  no 
time  to  examine  them  how  they  agree  with  the 
word  of  God.  What  I  said  he,  surely  you  mistake 
the  matter ;  you  will  refer  yourselves  wholly  to  us 
therein.  No ;  by  the  faith  I  bear  to  God,  said  I, 
we  will  pass  nothing  before  we  understand  what  it 
is  ;  for  that  were  but  to  make  you  popes.  Make 
you  popes  who  list,  said  I,  for  we  will  make  you 
none.  And  sure  the  speech  seemed  to  me  a  pope- 
like speech,  and  I  fear  lest  our  bishops  do  attri- 
bute this  of  the  pope's  canons  unto  themselves — 
Papa  non  potest  errare  (the  pope  cannot  err)."* 

Notwithstanding  the  omissions  made  by  parlia- 
ment, the  bishops  continued  to  exact  a  subscription 
to  the  whole  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  to  deprive 
such  ministers  as  refused  to  subscribe  them, 
though  the  objection  might  be  only  touching  dis- 
cipline. Parker  also  persevered  m  his  persecu- 
tions, which  only  wanted  an  occasional  burning  to 
render  them  a  tolerable  imitation  of  the  doings  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Mary.  The  Puritan  ministers 
were  hunted  out  of  their  churches  and  seized  in  their 
conventicles ;  their  books  were  suppressed  by  that 
arbitrary  will  of  the  queen,  which  would  allow  of 
nothing  being  published  that  was  offensive  to  her ; 
they  were  treated  harshly  in  all  civil  matters ;  they 
were  constantly  called  before  the  detestable  Star 
Chamber ;  they  were  treated  with  contumely  and 

t  D*Ewer.— Stryp«.»Neale,  HitU  of  the  Pnritani. 
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ridicule,  and  the  membeTs  of  their  congregations 
were  dragged  before  the  high  commission  for 
listening  to  their  sermons  and  forms  of  prayer ; 
and  whenever  any  one  refused  to  conform  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  establishment,  he  was  committed 
to  prison.  There  were  not  wanting  instances  of 
persons  being  condemned  to  imprisonment,  for  life, 
and  numerous  were  the  cases  in  which  whole  fami- 
lies of  the  industrious  classes  were  reduced  to 
beggary  by  these  persecutions.  This  court  of  high 
commission  has  been  compared  to  the  Inquisition ; 
and,  in  fact,  there  was  a  great  family  likeness  be- 
tween them.  It  consisted  of  bishops  and  delegates 
appointed  by  the  queen,  Parker,  the  primate,  being 
chief  commissioner.  They  were  authorised  to  in- 
quire into  all  heretical  opinions;  to  enforce 
attendance  in  the  established  church,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  frequentation  of  conventicles ;  to  suppress 
unorthodox  and  seditious  books,  together  with  all 
libels  against  the  queen  and  her  government ;  to 
take  cognizance  of  all  adulteries,  fornications,  and 
other  offences  liable  to  the  ecclesiastical  law,  and  to 
punish  the  offenders  by  spiritual  censures,  fine, 
and  imprisonment.  Parker  always  maintained 
that  bold  measures  would  terrify  the  nonconformistB 
into  his  orthodoxy ;  *'  for,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to 
Cecil,  "  I  know  them  to  be  cowards."*  He  never 
made  a  greater  mistake !  A  very  slight  knowledge 
of  history  might  have  taught  him  that  people  ex- 
cited by  religious  enthusiasm  are  always  brave. 
What  was  to  come  he  might  hardly  have  foreseen, 
even  if  he  had  made  a  juster  estimate  of  their 
spirit ;  for  the  struggle,  now  begun,  never  ceased 
till  the  Puritans  laid  both  mitre  and  crown  in  the 
dust  at  their  feet. 

A  report  had  got  abroad  that  the  Queen  of 
Scots  was  sought  in  marriage  for  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  French  king,  and 
though  Elizabeth  held  Mary  in  a  close  prison,  she 
was  alarmed  at  this  news.  In  order  to  prevent 
any  such  scheme,  she  entered  into  negotiations 
with  Charles  IX.,  or  rather  with  his  mother  Ca- 
therine de'  Medici,  once  more  pretending  to  offer 
herself  as  a  bride.  B^it  there  were  other  causes 
which  rendered  the  friendship  of  the  French  court 
very  desirable.  The  Huguenots  seemed  crushed 
and  powerless  after  their  defeat  at  Moncontour ; 
there  appeared  no  hope  of  their  renewing  the  civil 
war  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom ;  and  if  France, 
at  peace  within  herself,  should  throw  her  sword  on 
the  side  of  Spain,  and  zealously  take  up  the  Ca- 
tholic cause,  the  result  might  be  dangerous,  parti- 
cularly at  this  moment,  when  there  was  great  dis- 
content in  England,  and  when  the  Protestants  at 
home  seemed  almost  on  the  point  of  drawing  the 
sword  against  one  another.  The  sagacious  Wal- 
singham  was  sent  over  as  ambassador  to  France, 
with  such  complicated  instructions  as  must  have 
puzzled  even  him.  One  of  his  principal  duties 
was  to  blacken  the  character  of  Mary ;  another  to 
lengthen  out  the  matrimonial  negotiation  as  much 
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as  possible,  making  sure,  in  the  mean  time,  not 
merely  of  a  truce,  but  of  a  fixed  treaty  of  peace 
with  France.  He  was  also  to  have  some  bye  deal- 
ings with  the  Huguenots ;  but  he  was  to  be  more 
than  ever  cautious  and  secret  in  that  matter,  and  to 
profess  at  court  on  all  occasions  that  her  majesty, 
his  mistress,  had  a  natural  aversion  to  rebellious 
subjects  of  all  kinds.  After  many  months  had 
been  consumed,  it  was  said  that  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
declined  the*  match  because  Elizabeth  insisted,  as 
a  sine  qua  non^  that  he  should  change  his  religion. 
Then  his  younger  brother,  the  boy  Duke  d'Alen^on, 
was  spoken  of.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1572, 
Walsingham  was  joined  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
who  was  sent  on  a  special  mission,  and  it  was  not 
till  then  that  this  new  matrimonial  business  was 
fairly  entered  upon.  On  the  22nd  of  March  Smith 
reports  to  Secretary  Cecil  a  long  conversation  lie 
had  had  with  Catherine  de'  Medic.  According  to 
this  account,  the  queen-mother  went  directly  to 
the  point.  Do  you  know  nothing,  said  she,  how 
thy  queen  can  fancy  the  marriage  with  my  son  the 
duke?  Madam,  said  the  diplomatist — a  practised 
hand — you  know  me  of  old :  except  I  have  a  sure 
ground,  I  dare  affirm  nothing  to  your  majesty. 
Why,  said  she,  if  she  be  disposed  to  marry,  I  do 
not  see  where  she  shall  marry  so  well ;  and  yet  I 
may,  as  a  mother,  justly  be  accounted  partial ;  but 
as  for  those  which  I  have  heard  named  as  suitors, 
as  the  emperor  8  son,  or  Don  John  of  Austria,  they 
be  both  lesser  than  my  son  is,  and  of  less  stature 
by  a  good  deal  (Catherine  knew  Elizabeth's  par- 
tiality for  tall  men),  and  if  she  should  marry,  it 
were  pity  any  more  time  were  lost.  Madam  (quoth 
I),  if  it  pleased  God  that  she  were  married  and  had 
a  child,  all  these  brags  and  all  these  treasons 
would  soon  be  appalled;  and,  on  condition  she 
had  a  child  by  M.  D'Alen^on,  for  my  part,  I  care 
not  if  ye  had  the  Queen  of  Scots  here ;  for  ye  then 
would  be  as  careful  and  jealous  over  her  for  the 
queen  my  mistress's  surety  as  we,  or  as  herself  is. 
That  is  true  (saith  she),  and  without  this  mar* 
riage  (saith  she),  if  she  should  marry  in  ano- 
ther place,  I  cannot  see  how  this  league  and 
amity  would  be  so  strong  as  it  is.  True,  Madam 
(quoth  I)  J  the  knot  of  blood  and  marriage  is 
a  stronger  seal  than  that  which  is  printed  iu 
wax,  and  lasteth  longer  if  (xod  give  good  suc- 
cess; but  yet  all  leagues  have  not  marriage 
joined  with  them,  as  this  may,  if  it  please  Gtxi. 
I  would  it  had  (saith  she),  then  surely  would  I 
make  a  start  over  and  see  her  myself,  the  which  I 
do  most  desire  of  all  things.''  Without  saying  a 
word  about  the  visit  to  England,  Smith  regretted 
that  he  had  not  so  ample  a  commission  for  M. 
D*  Alen^on  as  he  had  formerly  for  Monsieur  the  Duke 
of  Anjou.  And  here  Walsingham,  who  was  pre- 
sent at  the  audience,  put  in  his  word,  as  he  had  been 
instructed  to  do  by  Elizabeth,  who  had  been  vexed 
and  distressed  by  reports  that  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
had  declined  the  match  on  account  of  certain 
rumours,  that  she  had  had  two  children  by  the 
Eiirl  of  Leicester  and  an  amorous  intimacy  with 
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Sir  Christopher  Hatton  besides  •  "  Then,"  said 
Mr.  WalsinghaJCD,  "  and  surely  it  was  no  religion 
that  made  that  stop  in  the 'marriage  of  Monsieur, 
but  some  other  thing."  "  No,  surely,"  said  she, 
"he  never  showed  to  me  any  other  cause."  **  I 
assure  you,  madam,"  saith  Mr.  Walsingham, 
"  I  can  marvellous  hardly  believe  it,  for  at  Gaillon 
he  was  so  willing  and  so  well  affected  that  me- 
thought  it  did  me  much  good  when  he  spake  of  the 
queen  my  mistress,  or  with  any  of  her  ministers. 
1  perceived  it  in  his  words,  in  his  countenance, 
in  his  gesture  and  all  things ;  but  again,  when  he 
came  to  Paris,  all  was  clean  changed.  It  is  true. 
Monsieur  L'Ambassadeur  (saith  she),  and  it 
made  me  much  to  marvel  at  it ;  but  even  at  Gaillon 
all  other  things  liked  him  well ;  but  at  the  religion 
he  made  a  little  stop,  but  nothing  so  as  he  did 
after.  Upon  this  I  bare  him  in  hand  (for  he  grieved 
me  not  a  little,  and  the  king  my  son  also,  as  you 
know)  that  of  all  evil  rumours  and  tales  of  naughty 
jjersons,  such  as  would  break  the  matter,  and  were 
spread  abroad  of  the  queen,  that  those  he  did 
believe,  and  that  made  him  so  backward.  And  I 
told  him  it  is  all  the  hurt  that  evil  men  can  do  to 
noble  women  and  princes  to  spread  abroad  lies* 
and  dishonourable  tales  of  them,  and  that  we,  of  all 
princes,  that  be  women  are  subject  to  be  slandered 
wrongfully  of  them  that  be  our  adversaries ;  other 
Hurt  they  cannot  do  us.  He  said  and  swore  to  me 
he  gave  no  credit  to  them ;  he  knew  she  had  so 
virtuously  governed  her  realm  this  long  time  that 
she  must  needs  be  a  good  and  virtuous  princess, 
and  full  of  honour,  and  other  opinion  of  her  he  could 
not  have ;  but  that  his  conscience  and  his  religion 
did  trouble  him,  that  he  could  not  be  in  quiet,  and 
nothing  else."t 

Sir  Thomas  Smith  and  Walsingham,  between 
them,  had  prevented  the  taking  of  any  serious 
steps  for  the  release  of  the  captive  queen,  in  which, 
indeed,  the  French  court  had  never  showed  much 
eamcstness.J  Though  allies  in  religion,  there 
were  many  old  jealousies  between  his  most  Chris- 
tian and  his  Catholic  majesty  :  the  English  envoys 
revived  these  feelings,  and  Mary's  correspondence 
with  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  turned  to  good  account. 
They  told  the  French  king  and  his  mother  that 
there  were  letters  intercepted'  of  the  Queen  of  Scots 
to  the  duke,  imploring  for  his  assistance,  and  offer- 
ing to  send  her  son.  Prince  James,  to  be  brought 

*  *'  Oa  )e  taxft  de  ee  qa*ayRiit  I'entree.  commell  a,  dnoa  la  cham- 
Jft  de  U  Royae  lorsqu'ellc  est  an  llct,  il  (Leicester)  a'eatuit  inijere 
^  \ny  ha\\\er  la  elierame  an  lieu  de  f,  dame  d'  honneur,  at  de 
lf"*L^*^  de  luymeamea  de  la  bayser,  saoa  y  eatre  convye.'*— La 
Mi^he  Feoelon— TheamhnsMdor  saya  that,  at  the  iosti^ation  of  the 
twl  of  Arandel  and  other*,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  ventured  to 
<^«plain  of  these  familiarities  to  the  queen  herse.t !  In  the  trial  of 
»»•  penoDs  accused  by  Herle— to  be  alterwaids  mentioned— one 
<><  Uie  priMoers  waa  charged  with  calling  the  virgin  queen  "  a  vile 
»OBtto  that  deatTetb  notbiug  but  to  feed  her  oirn  lewd  fantasy,  and  to 
f«l  off  such  of  her  aobiliiy  as  were  not  perfumed  and  courtlike  to 
P'«ae  her  delicate  eye,  and  place  auch  aa  were  for  her  turn,  meaning 
««»ce<^.  and  meaning  you,  ny  Lord  of  Leicester,  and  one  Mr.  llai- 


v'  *i^°™  ***  •**"*  **■•*  "***'*  recdurso  unto  her  majesty  in  her  privy 
Clumber  than  reaaon  would  suffer  if  bhe  were  to  virtuous  and  w«U 
>hel;n«J  as  some  noiaeth  \ittr—Burghley  Papers. 

t  n>idley  Dirges.  Letters  (h>m  Walsingham  and  Smith  to  Cecil. 
..i  !:*"'"JCham  was  instmcted  to  say  that  Maiy  was  kindly  trented 
!Le  ^»^""y  wppliwl  with  ever) thing;  but  La  Mothe  Fenelon  had 

«^-!?*'^  ,  ~'"'*  '*»•'  •*>«  W"  J»w^»Iy  treated,  and  in  want  of 
trery  comfort. 


up  in  Spain,  and  proposing  other  things  which 
would  make  a  perpetual  pique  between  England 
and  Scotland,  France  and  Spain;*  and  they  in« 
formed  Cecil  that  King  Charles  had  exclaimed,  in 
acknowledging  Mary's  imprudence, — "  Ab !  the 
poor  fool  will  never  cease  till  she  bse  her  head ;  in 
faith  they  will  put  her  to  death,  I  see  it  is  her  own 
fault  and  folly, — I  see  no  remedy  for  it :  I  meant  to 
help,  but  if  she  will  not  be  helped,  Je  ne  puis  mcdsj 
that  is,  I  cannot  do  withal."  Charles  had  indeed 
requested  that  Mary  might  be  sent  to  live  in 
France ;  and  had  said  that,  by  the  ties  of  relationship, 
he  was  bound  to  secure  to  her  a  kinder  and  milder 
treatment.  But  the  captive's  sufferings  were  for- 
gotten in  the  bright  prospect  of  seeing  one  of  his 
brothers  married  to  Elizabeth,  and  the  fate  of  Mary 
had  scarcely  the  weight  of  a  feather  in  these 
double  matrimonial  negotiations.  He  agreed  to 
leave  her  where  she  was,  and  began  the  arrange- 
ment of  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with 
the  English  queen's  able  envoys,  altogether  dis- 
regarding the  warning  of  his  own  ambassador,  who 
had  assured  him  that  Elizabeth  would  never  marry 
any  one. 

While  these  negotiations  had  been  in  progress 
the  case  of  Mary  had  been  still  further  complicated, 
and  the  hatred  of  Elizabeth  increased,  and  the 
whole  Protestant  party  in  England  thrown  into 
agonies  of  alarm,  by  revelations  of  plots  and  con- 
spiracies. In  the  month  of  April  one  Charles 
Bailly,  a  servant  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  was  seized 
at  Dover  as  he  was  returning  from  the  Duke  of 
Alva  with  a  packet  of  letters.  The  Bishop  of 
Ross  ingeniously  contrived  to  exchange  these  letters 
for  others  of  an  insignificant  kind,  which  were 
laid  before  the  council;  but  Elizabeth  and  her 
ministers  sent  Bailly  to  the  Tower  and  to  the 
rack.f  Under  torture  Bailly  confessed  that  he 
had  received  the  packet  from  Rudolfi,  formerly  an 
Italian  banker  in  London,  and  that  it  contained 

*  Smith  told  the  French  Court  that  Mary  would  never  cease  to 
seek  miochief  and  trouble  to  her  migeiity  and  her  realm,  yea,  and 
would  set  all  the  princes  of  Europe  together  by  the  ears  if  she 
could. — Dudley  Digges. — ^This  seemed  monstrous  in  hia  eyea.  and  he 
never  seems  to  have  reflected  for  a  moment  on  the  inextinguiahablo 
desire  of  freedom  implanted  in  the  human  breast^— never  to  have 
reverted  to  the  manner  in  which  Eliiabeth  had  m.ide  Mary  a  pri. 
soner.  or  to  have  felt  that  the  intrigues  of  which  Elizabeth  complained 
bad  been  brought  upon  herself  by  her  own  conduct  Mary  waa  in  a 
aituution  to  do  desperate  things.  In  addition  to  her  losa  of  a  cruwn 
and  personal  liberty,  she  was  constantly  haunted  by  the  dread  that 
her  rivid  woidd  make  away  with  her  in  prison,  and  we  shall  see  that 
these  fears  were  not  unfounded,  and  that  the  virgin  queen  and  her 
council  repeatedly  entertained,  not  only  the  notion  of  a  public  execu- 
tion, but  also  a  project  of  secret  assassination. 

i  It  should  appear,  frum  a  letter  ol  the  Bishop  of  Roes  to  Bailly, 
that  that  poor  servant  had  maintained  his  secret  under  thejirst  in- 
flictkin  of  torture.  **  You  will  be  esteemed,"  says  the  bishop,  "worthy 
of  reward  for  your  consuncy :  abide  by  your  former  answers,  for 
although  the  pains  be  great,  yet  your  honour  shall  be  the  greater, 

and  they  cannot  take  life  from  you This  extreme  handling  of 

you  will  further  much  B's  (the  Queen  of  Scotland's)  cause,  and  your 
enemies  will  lie  thought  cruel,  and  you  shall  be  repute  honest  and 
faithful  that  suffers  patiently  for  your  mistress's  service.  1  pray  God 
comfort  you  and  send  you  relief.'"— BaryA/ey  ftner*.— It  is  not  the 
least  curious  thing  in  these  tiroes  to  see  how  all  the  vigilance  of  tlie 
court  waa  constantly  baffled,  and  how  state  prisoners,  even  when  in 
different  and  diatantjilaces  of  conllnement,  contrived  to  correspond 
with  one  another.  Tiie  fact  appears  to  be,  that  nearly  all  the  in- 
ferior  inairuments  of  despcttsm  and  treachery  were  open  to  bribes 
and  ready  to  do  work  on  both  lides,— to  entrap  the  prisoner  into 
heedless  declamtions  one  day  and  to  carry  his  letters  to  his  friends 
the  next.  The  Bishop  of  Itoss  erophaticallv  says,—"  I  shall  enter- 
tain this  bearer  well."  This  man  waa  probably  one  of  the  gaolera. 
Constant  practice  made  such  men  very  expert  1 
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assurances  that  the  Duke  of  Alva  entered  into  the 
captive  queen's  cause  and  approved  of  her  plan 
for  a  foreign  invasion  of  England, — ^that,  if  au- 
thorized hy  the  King  of  Spain,  his  master,  he 
should  be  ready  to  co-operate  with  40  and  30. 
Bailly  said  he  did  not  know  the  parties  designated 
by  the  ciphers  40  and  30,  but  that  there  was  a 
letter  in  the  packet  for  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  desiring 
him  to  deliver  the  other  letters  to  the  proper 
parties.  Suspicion  immediately  fell  upon  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk.  That  nobleman  had  lain  in  the  Tower 
from  the  9th  of  October,  1569,  till  the  4th  of 
August,  1570  (the  day  on  which  Felton  was 
arraigned  for  the  affair  of  the  bull  of  excommuni- 
cation), when  he  was  removed  in  custody  to  one  of 
his  own  houses,  in  consequence  of  the  plague 
having  broken  out  in  the  Tower.  Some  time 
before  tliis  delivery  he  made  the  most  humble  sub- 
mission to  the  queen,  beseeching  her  most  gracious 
goodness  to  accept  him  again  into  favour  to'  serve 
her  in  any  manner  that  it  should  please  her  to 
direct  and  command.  He  acknowl^ged  himself 
in  fault  for  that  he  did  unhappily  give  ear  to 
certain  motions  in  a  cause  of  marriage  to  be  pro- 
secuted for  him  with  the  Queen  of  Scots ;  "  but 
surely,"  he  adds,  *'  I  never  consented  thereto  in  any 
respect,  save  upon  reasons  that  were  propounded 
to  induce  me  for  your  highness's  benefit  and  surety.'* 
He  goes  on  to  say  that,  now  that  he  has  considered 
the  matter  more  deeply,  he  sees  that  he  did  err 
very  much  in  that  he  did  not  cause  all  to  be  known 
to  her  majesty  upon  the  first  motion  made  to  him. 
He  then  solemnly  binds  himself  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  the  marriage  or  with  anything  that 
concenis  Queen  Mary.*  This  paper  was  sent  to 
the  queen,  and  a  copy  of  it  to  the  lords  of  her 
council,  with  a  letter,  telling  them  that  it  was  no 
small  matter  for  "  a  poor  subject  to  be  kept  so 
long  in  this  close  air  that  never  was  acquainted 
with  the  like  before,"  and  hoping  that  he  should 
find  their  lordships  ready  to  move  her  majesty  in 
his  behalf,  so  that  by  her  highness's  goodness  he 
might  obtain  so  much  grace  as,  being  her  majesty's 
true  and  loyal  subject  and  faithful  servant,  he 
should  not  be  suffered  to  remain  any  longer  in  the 
Tower.  "  Whereby,"  he  says,  "  my  poor  carcase 
is  not  only  in  danger  by  close  keeping,  besides  the 
infection  of  the  pestilence,  which  doth  most  increase 
in  this  part  of  the  city,  as  also  for  payment  of  my 
debts,  for  otherwise  I  should  be  driven,  both  myself 
and  my  land,  to  be  hereafter  in  merchants'  courtesy, 
which  only  groweth  by  my  long  continuance  here.t" 
Cecil  had  long  since  assured  the  queen  that  it 
would  be  very  diflScult  to  make  high  treason  of 
anything  Norfolk  had  done  as  yet.  Of  course  the 
duke,  though  he  had  been  ten  months  a  prisoner, 
had  never  been  brought  to  any  trial,  but  only  in- 
terrogated and  cross-questioned  by  the  lords  of  the 
privy  council.  Nor  did  he  even  now  obtain  much 
more  than  a  milder  sort  of  imprisonment.  He  was 
watched  and  closely  warded  in  his  own  house  by  Sir 
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Henry  Neville ;  he  was  afterwards  removed  to  the 
house  of  another  nobleman  devoted  to  the  court,  and 
then  to  another,  and  another,  being  everywhere  in 
custody  or  closely  watched.  He  petitioned  the  queen, 
Cecil,  and  others,  to  be  restored  to  his  seat  in  the 
council : — this  was  refused  him ;   and  it  was  a 
thing  which  the  sovereign,  having  the  free  choice 
of  her  counsellors,  might  refuse  without  the  in- 
fringement of  law  or  constitutional  right.     He 
requested  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  attend  in 
his  place  in  parliament ;  but  this  also  was  refused, 
and  illegally,   for  he  had  been  convicted  of  no 
treason,  no  crime  by  law.     If  Norfolk  had  been 
ever  so  well  inclined  to  keep  his  engagement,  this 
was  certainly  the  way  to  make  him  break  it  in 
sheer  desperation.     Upon  the  arrest  of  Bailly  he 
was  more  closely  looked  to;   but  some  mouths 
elapsed  before  the  matter  was  brought  to  his  own 
door.    At  the  end  of  August,  1571,  one  Brown,  of 
Shrewsbury,  carried  to  the  privy  council  a  certain 
bag  full  of  money,  which  he  said  he  had  received 
fix>m  Hickford,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  secretarr, 
with  directions  to  carry  it  to  Bannister,  the  duke's 
steward.     The  lords  opened  the  bag,  and  counted 
the  money,  which  amounted  to  six  hundred  pounds. 
But  there  was  something  else  in  the  bag  that  gave 
them  more  trouble,  in  the  shape  of  two  tickets,  or 
notes,  written  in  cypher.     As  Brown  named  Hick- 
ford,  the  poor  secretary  was  apprehended,  and  on 
the  2nd  of  September  he  decyphered  the  two  notes, 
which,  with  the  money,  were  destined  for  Lord 
Henries  in  Scotland,  who  was  making  fresh  exer- 
tions there  with  her  party  in  favour  of  the  captive 
queen.     Sir  Ralph  Sadler  was  immediately  sent 
for  to  guard  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  then  at 
Howani  House,  where,  on  the  5th  of  September, 
on  a  strict  examination,  he  denied  all  that  Hickford 
had  confessed.     Two  days  afterwards  he  was  com- 
mitted to  his  old  apartment  in  the  Tower,  being 
conducted  thither  by  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  Sir  Henry  Neville,  and  Dr.  Wilson.*    In 
the  mean  while  Bannister,  and  Barker  another  secre- 
tary of  the  duke's,  had  been  arrested ;  and  as  the 
Bishop  of  Ross  had  long  been  in  custody  with  the 
Bishop  of  London,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  others, 
it  was  easy  to  lay  hold  of  him.f    Hickford  did  not 
stop  at  betraying  the  key  to  the  cyphers ;  he  con- 
fessed many  other  things  against  his  master  the 
duke,  without    much    pressing,   and  voluntarily 
offered  to  show  some  secret  places  in  his  house 
where  his  master  had  deposited  letters.    As  the 
rest  of  Norfolk's  servants  were  much  attached  ta 
their  master,  and  would  confess  nothing  till  they 
were  tortured,  or  threatened  with  torture,  it  has 
been  supposed  by  many  that  this  Hickford  had 
been  for  some  time  in  the  pay  of  the  court.    Ban- 
nister's fortitude  and  fidelity  did  not  give  way  till 
he  had  suffered  torture,  but  Barker's  forsook  him 
when  he  was  shown  the  horrid  rack.    On  the  20m 
of  September,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  the  matrimomal 

•  Cecil'*  Diary.  ,     ,  ,  sin 

t  It  •ppears  that  the  Scotch  Iriabop  was  not  brought  to  Lof^"  "' 
the  end  of  October,  when  he  waa  removed  ftora  Kly,  and  tn»  °*  '" 
not  oommittod  to  the  Tower  till  the  month  of  NoTember.— lu, 
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diplomatist,  wrote  to  Cecil,  now  Lord  Burghley,* 
in  a  pleasant  humour.  "  We  have/'  said  he, 
"good  hope,  at  last,  that  we  may  come  home :  we 
think,  surely,  that  we  have  done  all  that  at  this 
time  may  be  done.  Of  Bannister  with  the  rack, 
of  Barker  with  the  extreme  fear  of  it,  we  suppose 
to  have  gotten  all.  Bannister,  indeed,  knoweth 
little.  .  .  .  Barker  was  common  doer  in  the  prac- 
tice, but  rather,  it  may  seem,  chosen  for  zeal  than 
for  wit."t  He  then  proceeds  to  tell  the  upright 
Cecil  that  he  and  his  coadjutors  had  been  putting 
Barker's  confessions  into  proper  order, — that  is, 
they  had  been  tampering  with  the  evidence  which 
they  had  procured  by  threatening  a  weak  and  silly 
man  with  the  rack.  Barker  confessed  that  he 
himself  had  written  some  English  metre  for  the 
amusement  or  encouragement  of  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
who,  in  return,  had  written  him  a  letter  of  thanks, 
which  letter  he  thought  might  be  laid  up  in  sume 
comer  of  his  study,  for  he  did  not  remember  that 
he  tore  it  or  burnt  it.  He  said  that  William  Tay- 
lor, a  carpenter,  at  the  White  Lion  in  Aldersgate- 
etreet,  had  a  bi^  of  writings  of  my  lord  duke's, 
wherein  were  contained  certain  letters  of  the  Scottish 
queen  and  others;  and  that  he,Barker,  had  requested 
the  said  Taylbr]  to  bury  the  said  bag  of  writings 
in  the  ground,  that  they  might  be  safely  kept  till 
called  for.  He  confessed  sundry  other  things,  in  a 
most  confused  way,  that  went  to  prove  that  Norfolk 
had  never  intermitted  his  correspondence  with  the 
Scottish  queen,  neither  during  his  first  confinement 
in  the  Tower  nor  after  his  release  from  that  prison 
^that  he  had  corresponded  with  the  friends  of 
Mary  in  Scotland  by  means  of  the  Bishop  of  Ross, 
and  with  the  Duke  of  Alva  by  means  of  Rudolfi, 
who  had  once  delivered  to  him  a  letter  from  the 
pope.  Although  Smith  had  asserted  that  Bannis- 
ter knew  little,  they  made  his  evidence  declare  a 
good  deal,  and  so  shaped  it  as  to  make  it  agree 
with  that  of  Barker  and  Hickford.  When  it  came 
to  the  turn  of  the  Bishop  of  Ross  to  be  questioned, 
that  prelate  was  found  deficient  in  the  nerve  and 
courage  which  he  had  recommended  to  Bailly ;  but 
it  is  much  easier  to  excuse  his  want  of  fortitude 
than  the  atrocity  of  his  inquisitors.  The  bishop 
claimed  the  privileges  of  an  ambassador,  asserting 
that,  even  if  he  had  been  somewhat  implicated,  he 
WM  not  liable  to  their  jurisdiction,  being  the  re- 
jnesentative  of  an  independent  sovereign ;  and  he 
jjleged  that  when  Randolph  and  Tamworth,  Eliza- 
wth's  envoys  at  Edinburgh,  were  proved  to  have 
P'cn  advice  and  money  to  Mary's  rebels,  that 
qnecn,  out  of  respect  to  their  quality  of  ambas- 
»doT»,  had  contented  herself  with  ordering  them 
Muit  her  realm ;  but  Lord  Burghley  cut  him 
«hort,  by  saying  that  he  must  answer  or  be  put 
«PJjntheTack.t  Then  the  bishop  wavered,  but 
still  he  did  not  confess  until  he  was  told  ,that  his 

li!  ffe?  *M  •"•*«^  ^^^  BoTgMey  fa  1571.  In  I879  he  nccived 
rJ  wr^i^  *^'»  "«*  >»  **»•  ••«»•  ye*f  •ttoceeded  the  Marquis 
J^^Mhettn  M  Loid  High  Treasurer,  wliich  office  he  held  till  his 
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depositions  were  merely  required  to  satisfy  the 
mind  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  should  not  be  used 
against  the  life  of  any  man.  The  duke  had  conti- 
nued to  deny  everything,  as  at  first, "  with  such  con- 
fidence and  ostentation,"  say  Sir  Thomas  Smith  and 
Dr.  Wilson, ''  that  he  did  astonish  us  all,  and  we  knew 
not  how  we  should  judge  of  him."  But  when  the 
commissioners  showed  him  the  confession  of  Barker 
and  his  other  servants,  the  letters  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  of  which  they  had  obtained  possession 
through  Hickford  and  Barker,  and  the  deposition 
of  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  he  exclaimed  that  he  was 
betrayed  and  undone  by  his  confidence  .in  others, 
and  began  to  confess  to  sundry  minor  charges ;  for 
he  never  allowed  that  he  had  contemplated  treason 
against  his  sovereign.  Upwards  of  fifty  interro- 
gatories were  put  to  him  in  one  day ;  but  the  pur- 
port of  the  disclosures  which  were  then  made  is 
unknown,  as  the  examination  cannot  be  foimd.* 

But  the  rumouirs  which  were  sent  abroad  beyond 
the  dungeon  cells  and  the  walls  of  the  Tower,  and 
industriously  spread  among  the  people,  were  of  a 
terrific  nature.  The  Duke  of  Alva  was  coming 
with  an  army  of  bloody  Papists  to  bum  down 
London,  and  exterminate  the  queen,  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  all  good  Protestants ;  and  the  pope 
was  to  send  the  treasures  of  Rome  to  forward  these 
deeds,  and  was  to  bless  them  when  done.  Every 
wind  might  bring  legions  of  enemies  to  the  British 
coast ;  every  town  in  England,  every  house,  might 
conceal  some  desperate  traitor  and  cruel  Papist, 
bound  by  secret  oaths  to  join  the  invaders,  and 
direct  their  slaughter  and  their  burning ;  so  that 
none  should  escape  that  professed  the  true  religion, 
and  none  sufiTer  that  bore  the  marks  of  the  beast  of 
Rome.  The  press  was  most  actively  employed  in 
printing  alarming  statements  of  this  sort,  which 
were  circulated  throughout  the  land :  the  pulpit, 
whether  mounted  by  men  in  bands  and  surplices, 
or  those  that  had  none,  resounded  with  anathemas 
against  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  Pope,  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  the  Catholic  powers, — for  all  these,  it 
was  assumed,  were  partakers  in  the  plot  The 
subject  afforded  rhetorical  figures  and  similitudes  in 
abundance ;  and  people  were  told  that  they  would 
have  a  tolerably  exact  notion  of  the  day  of  doom 
and  of  the  infernal  regions  when  they  saw  the  towns 
and  villages  of  England  in  a  universal  blaze.  Men 
were  so  excited  that  they  could  not  sleep  by  night  or 
venture  abroad  by  day  without  looking  well  round 
the  corners  of  the  streets,  and  taking  some  weapon 
under  their  cloak.  Some,  indeed,  there  were  who 
ventured  to  say  that  England  was  not  a  realm  to 
stand  quietly  like  a  sheep  for  the  slaughter, — that 
there  were  arms  and  ammunition  in  the  land,  and 
good  ships  at  sea, — ^that  the  mass  of  the  nation, 
who  were  attached  to  the  queen  and  to  the  new 
religion,  were  as  bold  of  heart  and  as  strong  of 
arm  as  their  progenitors,  who  had  measured  swords 
with  the  best  of  Europe  in  their  own  countries,— 
that  the  Spaniards  and  Walloons  might  come  to- 

•  Jardlne,  Crimioal  Triala^If  this  examinafloo  had  made  for  th« 
prosecution  it  would  probably  have  been  oareAiUy  preeetved. 
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morrow,  Bure  of  being  so  beaten  as  they  bad  never 
been  in  their  lives  before.  But  these  reasoners,  if 
they  escaped  suspicion  of  being  complotters  and 
Papists  in  disguise,  were  set  down  as  ,  fool-hardy ; 
as  having  an  unscriptural  reliance  on  the  arm  of 
flesh;  as  being  wofnlly  blind  to  the  signs  and 
portents  in  earth,  air,  and  water.  A  wonderful 
alarm  was  excited  by  one  Herle,  who  disclosed 
what  was  called  a  plot  for  murdering  some  of  her 
majesty's  privy-coundl.*  Kenelm  Barney  and 
Edmund  Mather,  men  as  obscure  as  himself,  were 
put  upon  their  metal  in  the  Tower,  Herle,  their 
former  associate,  being  witness  against  them.  All 
that  could  be  proved  against  them  was,  that  they 
were  two  contemptible  scoundrels  (each  ready  to 
betray  the  other),  who  were  discontented  with  the 
court  and  the  present  government,  which  gave  no 
promotion  except  to  such  '*  as  were  perfumed 
and  courtlike," — meaning  such  men  as  Leicester 
and  Hatton ;  and  who  had  talked  in  public-houses 
and  lodging-houses  about  rescuing  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  from  the  Tower  and  from  certain  death. 
As  it  became  a  struggle  with  them  which  should 
save  his  own  neck  by  telling  most,  many  other 
things  were  declared  by  the  one  or  the  other. 
Ma£er,  for  example,  said  that  the  death  of  Burgh- 
ley  had  been  proposed  to  him  by  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador, but  he  equivocated  miserably ;  and 
Barney  said  that  there  had  been  speeches  used 
unto  him  by  Mather  touching  the  liberating  of  the 
Scottish  queen  and  the  killing  of  the  queeu's  ma- 
jesty. Mather  appears  to  have  been  the  scholar  of 
the  party;  he  interlards  his  depositions  with 
Italian,  which,  he  says,  were  words  spoken  with 
Borghese,  a  person  attached  to  the  Spanish  em- 
bassy, who  told  him  that,  as  man  must  die,  it  was 
better  to  choose  an  honoured  death  than  live  a 
shamed  life, — ^that  it  was  glorious  to  die  with'  a 
Bword  in  hand, — that  if  Burghley  were  taken  out 
of  the  way  all  things  would  go  well, — ^that  some 
man  of  spirit  ought  to  kill  the  poltroon  and  cut 
him  to  pieces.  According  to  Barney's  confession, 
Mather  was  wont  to  discourse  of  the  noble  fame 
that  Poltrot  won,  though  he  suffered  death  for  his 
labour,  by  killing  the  Duke  of  Guise;  and  of 
Hamilton,  that  killed  the  Regent  of  Scotland. 
But  Mather  endeavoured  to  shift  the  blame  from 
himself  by  swearing  that  he  only  wanted  to  see 
how  far  the  others  would  go,  and  that  he  himself 
would  have  been  the  informer  against  Herle  and 
Barney,  if  they  had  not  been  suddenly  arrested  after 

*  The  flnt  inkling  of  this  bcwineu  wat  said  to  have  been  given  by 
Herlo  in  a  letter  to  Lord  BarghWy  dated  the  4th  of  January,  1 572.  "  Of 
late,"  he  says, "  1  have,  upon  discontent,  entered  into  conspiracy  with 
•ome  others  to  slay  your  lordship ;  and,  the  time  appointed,  a  man  with 
a  perfect  hand  attended  you  three  several  times  in  your  garden,  to  have 
slain  your  lordship.  The  which  not  Mien  out,  and  continuing  in  the 
former  mischief,  the  height  of  your  study  window  is  taken  towards  the 
garden,  minding,  if  they  miss  these  means,  to  slay  you  with  a  shot 
upon  the  terrace, or  else  in  coming  late  from  the  court,  with  a  pistol." 
lie  then  says,  in  a  breath,  that  he  had  been  *'  toiirhed  with  rt* morse 
of  so  blo<idy  a  deed."  and  that  he  hopes  he  shall  receive  at  liis  lord- 
ship's hands,  "at  more  convenient  time,  when  these  storms  are  past." 
the  reward  which  lie  had  merited.— B«roA/ey  State  Paperi. — Herle, 
the  informer,  was  afterwards  taken  into  Burleigh's  service.  There 
are  grounds  for  suspecting  tlint  he  Iiad  been  engaged  before  the  plot 
Mr.  Wright  publishes  several  letters,  afterwards  addressed  by  Herle 
to  Burleigh,  on  sceret  state  matters.. 


coming  from  supper  at  the  Three  Tuns  in  Newgate 
Market.  Little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the 
revelations  of  such  men,  whose  imaginations  were 
stretched  by  the  rack  and  the  dread  of  deadi.  But 
on  the  trial  Mather  and  Barney  were  convicted  on 
the  strength  of  their  joint  confessions,  and  on  the 
evidence  of  Herle.  They  were  drawn  from  the 
Tower  to  Tyburn,  and  there  hanged,  bowelled,  and 
quartered,  for  treason ;  one  Rolfe  undergoing  the 
same  fate  at  the  same  time  for  countedieitiDg  the 
queen's  majesty's  hand.  Herle  received  a  fiill 
pardon.* 

Much  time  had  been  spent  in  preparing  for  the 
public  trial  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ;  but  at  length, 
on  the  14th  of  January,  nearly  a  month  before  tlie 
executions  last  alluded  to,  the  queen  named  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  keeper  of  Queen  Mary,  to 
be  lord  high  steward ;  and  Shrewsbury  summoned 
twenty-six  peers,  selected  by  Elizabeth  snd  her 
ministers,  to  attend  in  Westminster  Hall  on  the 
16th  day  of  the  same  month.     Among  these  were 
included,  with  other  members  of  Elizabeth's  privy 
council,  Burghley,  who  had  been  active  in  arrang- 
ing the  prosecution,  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who 
had  originally  excited  Norfolk  to  attempt  a  mar- 
riage with  the  Scottish  queen,  who  had  signed  the 
letter  to  Mary,  and  who  was  now  athirst  for  the 
blood  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  his  miserable 
dupe.     On  the  day  appointed  the  peers  met  in 
Westminster  Hall  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
and  the  duke  was  brought  to  the  bar  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower  and  Sir  Peter  Carew.    The 
lords  were  assisted  by  the  judges  and  all  the  law 
officers  of  the  crown.     About  half-past  eight  the 
lord  high  steward  stood  up  at  his  chair  bare-headed, 
and  the  gentleman-usher  holding  the  white  rod 
before  him,  the  serjeant-at  arras  made  proclama- 
tion as  follows :— "  My  lord's  grace,  the  queen's 
majesty's  commissioner,  high  steward  of  England, 
commandeth  every  man  to  keep  silence  on  pain  o( 
imprisonment,  and  to  hear  the  queen's  commission 
read."     The  commission  was  read  by  the  clerk  of 
the  crown,  and  then  were  all  the  lords  called  in 
order  by  their  names  of  baptism  and  sur-names  of 
dignity,  beginning  at  the  most  ancient ;  and  every 
one  severally  as  he  was  called  stood  up  and  sig- 
nified his  appearance.    The  duke,  with  a  haughty 
look,  perused  the  countenances  of  all  the  lords, 
first  those  on  the  right  hand  of  the  lord  high  ste- 
ward and  then  those  on  the  left.    After  a  fresh 
proclamation  of  silence,  the  clerk  of  the  crown 
called  upon  the  duke,— "  Thomas  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, late  of  Kenning  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk, hold  up  thy  hand !"    The  duke  held  up  his 
hand,  and  then  the  indictment  was  read,  charging 
him  with  compassing  and  imagining  the  death  ol 
the  queen,  with  levying  war  against  her  within  tiie 

•  stow.— BttrRhley  Papers.-Digjes.— In  a  letter  to  Sir  Fr»nd»  V»l* 
siogham, Burghley  says,— "I  know  not  how  to  write.  ^otUmMxe^^ 
my  chamber  subject  to  reporU  which  are  eoutrarywise.  *J*"'/'  -. 
bamay,  besides  that  they  intended  to  kiU  roe.  have  »» V  k  nLin'< 
fessed  their  intention  and  desire  to  have  been  rid  of  tne  qu" 
majesty ;  but  I  think  she  may  by  justice  be  rid  of  ^^^^'JTm  i 
desireth  not  but  that  he  was  a  8SV6,  aad  now  saith  ho  u  «  ^'^ 
wish  him  graco."— Digges. 
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realm,  and  with  adhering  to  the  queen's  public 
enemies.  The  overt  acts  charged  were, — Ist. 
That,  against  the  express  command  of  the  queen 
upon  bis  allegiance,  he  had  endeavoured  to  marry 
the  queen  of  Scots,  and  supplied  her  with  money, 
well  knowing  that  she  claimed  a  present  title  to  the 
crown  of  England ;  2nd.  That  he  had  sent  sums 
of  money  to  the  Earls  of  Westmoreland  and  North- 
umberland, and  other  persons  concerned  in  the 
rebellion  in  the  north,  being  the  queen's  enemies, 
after  they  had  been  attainted  of  high  treason  and  had 
fled  into  Flanders.  3rd.  That  he  had  dispatched 
one  Rudolfi  to  the  pope,  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  in  order  to  excite  them  to 
send  a  foreign  army  into  England,  to  join  with 
such  a  force  as  he,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  might 
raise  for  the  purpose  of  making  war  against  the 
queen  within  the  realm,  with  intent  to  depose  her, 
and  to  effect,  his  own  marriage  with  the  Queen  of 
Scots.  4th.  That  he  had  relieved  and  comforted, 
with  money  and  otherwise,  the  Lord  Herries  and 
other  Scots,  being  the  queen's  public  enemies." 
Then  the  clerk  of  the  crown  said,  "  How  sayest 
thou,  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk  ?  art  thou  guilty 
of  these  treasons,  yea  or  no  ?"  The  duke  besought 
the  lords,  if  the  law  would  permit  it,  that  he  might 
he  allowed  counsel.  Catline,  the  chief  justice, 
told  him  that  the  law  allowed  no  counsel  in  cases 
of  high  treason.  Upon  this  Norfolk  complained 
that  he  was  hardly  handled.  '*  I  have  had,"  said 
he,  **  very  short  warning  to  provide  an  answer  to 
so  great  a  matter, — not  fourteen  hours  in  all,  both 
day  and  night.  I  have  had  short  warning,  and  no 
books ;  neither  books  of  statutes,  nor  so  much  as  a 
breviate  of  the  statutes.  I  am  brought  to  fight 
without  a  weapon."  He  said  that  he  was  an 
unlearned  man,— that  he  hoped  that  they  would 
not  overlay  him  with  speeches ;  that  his  memory 
was  never  good,  but  now  much  worse  than  it  was. 
"  Sore  troubles  and  cares,"  said  he,  "  evil  rest  and 
close  imprisonment,  have  much  decayed  my  under- 
standing ;  I  pray  God  that  this  day  it  fail  me  not, 
and  another  time  I  will  forgive  it."  The  duke, 
however,  showed  no  lack  of  memory  and  ready 
wit,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  statutes  and 
with  Bracton  was  such  that  the  attorney-general 
thought  proper  to  taunt  him  with  his  nice  know- 
ledge of  the  law.  He  pleaded  not  guilty,  main- 
taining,— 1st.  That  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  not  the 
enemy  or  competitor  of  his  sovereign, — that,  on  the 
death  of  her  husband,  the  French  king,  she  put 
away  the  title  of  Queen  of  England, — ^that,  though 
her  assumption  of  that  title  was  now  cited  as  the 
sole  proof  of  her  being  an  enemy,  and  having 
always  been  an  enemy,  yet  the  queen,  his  mistress, 
had  had  friendship  with  her  during  the  ten 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  that  offence,  stand- 
ing godmother  to  her  son,  and  doing  other  kind 
offices,  and  that,  therefore,  in  trying  tu  marry  the 
Scottish  queen,  or  in  assisting  her,  he  was  not 
guilty  of  treason.  2nd.  That  he  had  never  spoken 
with  Rudolfi  the  Italian  but  once,  and  that  then 
\t  only  treated  with  him  regarding  some  private 
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loan  and  banking  business;  hearing  from  him, 
indeed,  that  he,  Rudolfi,  was  intending  to  seek  aid 
of  money  among  the  friends  of  the  Scottish  queen, 
but,  as  he,  the  duke,  understood  him,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  levying  war  in  England  with  this  money, 
but  merely  that  it  might  be  applied  by  Mary  to 
her  own  comfort  and  the  encouragement  of  her 
own  faithful  subjects  in  Scotland.  3rd.  That  he 
had  never  supplied  the  English  rebels  in  the  north 
with  money  at  the  time  of  their  insurrection, 
although  he  acknowledged  having  since  sent  some 
assistance  to  the  Countess  of  Westmoreland,  who 
was  his  own  sister,  and  in  the  greatest  distress ;  and 
that  he  had  given  his  opinion  as  to  the  proper 
mode  of  distributing  certain  sums  which  had^  been 
sent  into  Flanders  by  the  pope  for  the  relief  of  the 
noble  English  exiles.  He  admitted  that  a  letter 
from  the  pope,  consisting  of  about  six  or  seven 
lines  in  Latin,  and  beginning,  Dilecte  filiy  sulutenij 
had  been  delivered  to  him ;  but  he  said  that  he 
was  offended  with  this  liberty,  and  asked  what  he 
had  to  do  with  the  pope,  who  was  an  enemy  to 
his  religion  and  his  country  ? 

Norfolk,  who  in  his  early  life  had  been  the 
pupil  of  the  puritanic  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  and 
who  had  always  passed  for  a  good  Protestant, 
vowed  repeatedly  on  his  trial  that  he  would  rather 
be  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  horses  than  entertain  for 
a  moment  the  notion  of  any  change  of  religion. 
Everything  the  duke  said  was  declared  to  be  false, 
and  was  met  by  the  written  depositions  (all  cobbled 
and  garbled)  of  his  servants  and  accomplices. 
When  he  objected  to  such  evidence  he  was  told 
that  the  oaths  of  the  witnesses,  who  had  sworn  to 
all  they  alleged,  were  worth  more  than  his  bare 
denial.  He  demanded  to  be  personally  confronted 
with  the  witnesses ;  but  this  was  denied  to  him. 
There  was,  indeed,  one  witness  produced,  but  he 
had  known  neither  chains  nor  torture ;  he  was  an 
agent  who  had  been  employed  by  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  to  ensnare  the  prisoner,  and  it  would 
have  been  well  for  the  decency  of  the  process  if  he 
had  been  kept  out  of  sight  altogether.  This  man, 
one  of  the  innumerable  retainers'  and  instruments 
of  Leicester,  was  Richard  Candish,  or  Cavendish, 
— probably  a  relation  of  the  distinguished  navi- 
gator. His  evidence,  however,  established  nothing 
very  material.  The  duke  looked  upon  him  with  a 
scornful  and  smiling  countenance,  and  said,  ''  You 
are  an  honest  man !"  He  reminded  him  how  he 
had,  of  his  own  accord,  become  a  bearer  of  in- 
telligence between  Leicester  and  himself, — how  he 
had  told  him  that  my  Lord  of  Leicester  was  firm, 
and  Sir  Nicolas  Throgmorton  his  sure  friend,  and 
that  they  would  both  join  to  deal  with  the  queen 
for  him,  and  how  Sir  Nicolas  Throgmorton  sent 
word  by  him  that  he  doubted  not  the  queen  in  the 
end  would  arrange  matters  to  his  entire  satisfiaction. 
Further,  he  reminded  Candish  how  he  had  forced 
himself  upon  his  hospitality  in  Norfolk,  and  had 
then  slipped  away  of  a  sudden.  He  gave  him  many 
more  reproachful  words  of  discredit ;  but  the  queen's 
aerjeant  told  the  duke  that  Candish  was  awom, 
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and  that  was  enough.  The  court,  however,  were 
glad  to  be  rid  of  this  witness,  who  appears  to  have 
quailed  before  the  nobleman  whom  he  had  helped 
to  betray.  We  have  mentioned  in  what  manner 
the  evidence  of  the  Bishop  of  Ross  had  been  ex- 
tracted :  Dr.  Wilson,  the  Master  of  the  Requests, 
and  who,  with  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  had  taken  his 
depositions,  wanted  him  to  appear  in  court  and 
give  his  evidence  orally,  but,  lacking  in  courage  as 
he  was,  the  bishop  refused,  saying,  "  I  never  con- 
ferred with  the  duke  myself  in  any  of  these  matters, 
but  only  by  bis  servants,  nor  yet  heard  him  speak 
one  wora  at  any  time  asainst  his  duty  to  his  prince 
and  country ;  and  if  I  shall  be  forced  to  be  present, 
I  will  publicly  profess  before  the  whole  nobility 
that  he  never  opened  his  mouth  maliciously  or 
traitorously  against  the  queen  or  the  realm.'' 
Norfolk  repeatdlly  said  that  the  bishop  was  a  very 
timid  man, — ^that  Barker  was  a  timid  man, — ^that 
only  Bannister  had  courage  united  to  fidelity,  and 
that  he  was  "  shrewdly  cramped"  when  he  made  the 
false  confession  they  produced.  And  then  Barham, 
the  queen's  seijeant,  most  impudently  asserted  that 
Bannister  had  been  no  more  tortured  than  the  duke 
himself  had  been.  The  famous  letter  inculpating 
Norfolk,  written  by  Murray,  the  late  regent, was  read 
in  court,  together  with  a  letter  said  to  have  been 
sent  by  the  duke  to  Murray,  without  going  into  any 
proof  of  the  genuineness  of  those  documents.*  A 
great  deal  of  the  evidence  went  upon  mere  hearsay, 
and  that  at  second  or  third  hand  ;  and  hasty  and 
boastful  words  delivered  in  moments  of  great  ex- 
citement were  taken  as  proofs  of  treason.  There 
were  other  legal  irregularities,  such  as  had  long 
been  and  long  after  continued  to  be  common  in 
state  trials ;  but  the  strangest  of  all — ^the  grossest 
possible  interference  of  3ie  queen — occurred  in 
enforcing  that  particular  part  of  the  prosecution 
which  related  to  the  Rudolfi  conspiracy.  The 
solicitor-general  stood  up,  and  said,  ^*  I  have  also, 
my  lords,  one  thing  more  to  say  to  you  fVom  the 
queen's  own  mouth.  The  lords  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil do  know  it  very  well,  but  it  is  not  meet  here,  in 
open  presence,  to  be  uttered,  because  it  toucheth 
others  that  are  not  here  now  to  be  named  ;  but,  by 
her  highness's  order,  we  pray  their  lordships  that 
they  will  impart  it  unto  you  more  particularly.  In 
Flanders,  by  the  ambassador  of  a  foreign  prince, 
the  whole  plot  of  this  treason  was  discovered ;  and 
a  servant  of  his,  not  meaning  to  conceal  so  foul 
and  dishonourable  a  practice,  gave  intelligence 
hither  by  letters,  and  hath  therein  disclosed  the 
whole  treason  in  such  form  as  hath  here  been 
proved  unto  you.  But  I  refer  the  more  particular 
declaration  thereof  to  the  peers  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil." But  no  objection  was  raised  by  any  one  to 
this  strange  declaration  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  all 
acted  as  if  it  were  decisive  of  the  case,  and  at  eight 
o'clock  at  night,  when  the  trial  had  lasted  twelve 
hours,  the  peers  unanimously  returned  a  verdict  of 

•  Itwumerply  said,  with  nspeet  to  «h«  duke^t  letter,  thftt  Ui« 
regent  had  tent  a  copy  of  it  to  KUiabeth  in  hi*  (Murray'a)  hand- 
wriUng.    They  did  not  efvn  profeti  to  havt  seen  tht  ortglaal. 


guilty.  Then  the  edge  of  the  axe  was  turned 
towards  the  duke,  and  the  Lord  Steward  said,— 
^'  Thomaa,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  lords,  your  peers, 
having  DOW  found  you  guilty,  what  have  you  to 
say  why  I  may  not  proceed  to  judgment  ?"  The 
duke  replied,  **  The  Lord's  will  be  done,  and  God 
be  judge  between  me  and  mine  accusers:"  and 
then  the  Lord  High  Steward,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  pronounced  judgment : — "  Thomas,  late  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  you  have  been  indicted  of  high  treason, 
and  my  lords,  your  peers,  have  found  you  guilty ; 
therefore,  this  court  doth  award  that  you  be  taken 
hence  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and  from  thence 
be  drawn  through  the  midst  of  London  to  Tyburn ; 
and  there  you  shall  be  hanged  till  you  be  half 
dead,  and  being  alive  you  shall  be  cut  down  quick, 
vour  bowels  shall  be  taken  forth  of  vour  body,*a&d 
burnt  before  your  face ;  your  head  shall  be  smitten 
off,  and  your  body  shall  be  divided  into  four  quar- 
ters ;  voiur  head  and  quarters  to  be  set  up  where 
it  shall  please  the  queen's  majesty  to  appomt :  snd 
the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  your  soul."  Then  the 
duke  said,  "This,  my  lord,  is  the  judgment  of  a 
traitor ;  but  (striking  himself  hard  upon  the  breast) 
I  am  a  true  man  to  God  and  the  queen  as  any  that 
liveth,  and  always  have  been  so.  I  do  not  now 
desire  to  live ;  I  will  not  desire  any  of  your  lord- 
ships to  make  petition  for  my  life ;  I  am  at  a  point. 
And,  my  lords,  as  you  have  banished  me  from  your 
companvi  I  trust  shortly  to  be  in  a  better  company. 
This  only  I  beseech  you,  my  lords,  to  be  humble 
suitors  to  the  queen's  majesty,  that  it  will  please 
her  to  be  good  to  my  poor  orphan  children,  and  to 
take  order  for  the  payment  of  my  debts,  and  to 
have  some  consideration  of  my  poor  servants.  God 
knows  how  true  a  heart  I  bear  to  her  majesty  and 
to  mj^  country,  whatsoever  this  day  hath  been 
falsely  objected  against  me.  Farewell,  my  lords." 
This  he  spake  with  some  passion ;  otherwise  truly 
he  conducted  himself  all  the  day  long  very  mo- 
destly and  wisely,  as  far  as  his  cause  would  serve 
him.* 

We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  countenance  and 
behaviour  of  Leicester,  who  sat  through  the  trial 
and  voted  the  death  of  his  confiding  and  generous- 
hearted  victim ;  but  as  he  was  a  perfect  actor,  and 
one  that  could  adapt  himself  to  all  circumstances, 
he  no  doubt  made  a  good  outward  show  of  modesty, 
and  wisdom,  and  loyalty. 

The  mode  in  which  a  case  of  constructiye  treason 
was  made  up  will  afford  a  curious  exereise  to  the 
mind,  and  may  be  studied  at  length  with  some 
advantage.t  But,  aaer  all,  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
arrive  at  any  clear  notion  of  the  extent  of  Norfolk's 
imprudence  or  guilt.  That  the  Rudolfi  conspiracy 
compassed  and  imagined  the  overthrow  of  Elizabeth, 
in  part  by  the  aid  of  foreign  arms  and  foreign 
money,  there  can  be  little  doubt;  but  it  would 
have  been  no  unusual  case  if  the  conspirators  had 
cloaked  and  concealed  their  extremest  views  from 
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the  duke,  who  was  evidently  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
more  crafty,  more  daring,  knd  inveterate  plotters. 
If  he  were  privy  to  the  conspiracy  in  its  full  extent, 
— which  he  always  denied,  and  which  was  never 
proved  against  him  by  xmsuspected  evidence, — he 
was  guilty  at  the  least  of  misprision  of  treason.  He 
seems  to  have  had  a  thoroughly  English  heart; 
and  not  only  a  patriotic  feeling  for  the  independ- 
ence of  his  country,  but  also  many  of  the  prevailing 
national  prejudices  against  foreigners  of  all  kinds, 
not  excepting  even  the  Scots.  Our  own  impres- 
sion is,  that  he  contemplated  nothing  more  than 
the  reinstating  of  Mary,  the  sharing  in  her  autho- 
rity in  Scotland,  and  in  her  hopes  of  the  English 
succession  on  Elizabeth's  death.  As  a  man  of 
honour  (if  we  may  speak  of  such  a  character  in 
nfth  a  time),  the  worst  part  of  his  conduct  was 
his  breaking  his  word  to  Elizabeth ;  but  even  there 
he  was  goaded  and  maddened  by  her  harsh  usage, 
beset  by  agents  ever  ready  to  work  on  his  suscept- 
ible temper,  and  in  a  manner  fascinated  by  the 
letters  and  messages  of  Mary. 

But,  though  thus  condemned,  Elizabeth  hesitated 
to  inflict  capital  punishment  on  so  popular  a 
nobleman,  who  was  her  own  kinsman,  and  who 
had  been  for  many  years  her  tried  friend.  Five 
days  after  his  trial  the  duke  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
her  majesty,  confessing  that  he  had  been  undutiful, 
that  he  had  most  unkindly  offended ;  but  he  still 
denied  that  he  had  ever  contemplated  treason.  He 
told  the  queen  that  he  was  now  but  as  '*  a  dead 
dog"  in  this  world,  and  preparing  himself  for  a 
new  kiugdoin,-r-that  he  would  not  ask  her  for  life, 
but  only  beseech  her  to  extend  her  merciful  good- 
ness to  his  poor  orphan  children.  Some  of  his 
expressions  are  remarkable,  —  self  -  humiliating 
enough  in  all  conscience.  "The  heavenly  Lord," 
he  says,  *'  for  Christ's  sake,  put  it  into  your  majes- 
ty's most  gracious  heart  that  my  carrion  end  may 
take  away  and  assuage  so  your  majesty's  just  ire,  as 
that  the  little  poor  wretches  may  taste  of  your 
highness's  great  clemency. ...  I  do  most  humbly, 
upon  my  knees,  take  my  leave  most  lowlily ;  be- 
seeching your  excellent  majesty  to  excuse  the  ill 
and  scribbling  writing  hereof,  which,  God  knows, 
proceeds  of  my  unableness,  being  overwhelmed 
with  sorrow  and  care.  God  long  preserve  your 
majesty,  and  bless  this  your  realm  with  your  long 
continuance,  to  the  glory  of  God,  to  the  increase  of 
good  gospelers,  and  comfort  of  all  good  subjects."* 
Not  much  touched  with  these  appeals,  but  hoping 
to  derive  advantage  from  the  weakness  of  the  pri- 
soner, Elizabeth  insidiously  urged  him  to  make  an 
ample  confession,  and  accuse  others  :  but  this 
Norfolk  nobly  refused,  even  when  pleading  for  his 
orphan  children.  "  The  Lord  knoweth,'*  he  says, 
^  that  I  myself  know  no  more  than  I  have  been 
charged  withal,  nor  much  of  that,  although,  I 
humbly  beseech  God  and  your  majesty  to  forrive 
me,  I  knew  a  great  deal  too  much.    But  if  it  had 

*  Burgliley  Papm.— The  letter  ended— "  Written  by  the  woftd 
iww  of  a  dead  moo.  your  tnajeety'e  moet  unworthy  subjeet,  and  \et 
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pleased  your  highness,  whilst  I  was  a  man  in  lawt 
to  have  commanded  my  accusers  to  have  been 
brought  to  my  face,  although  of  my  own  knowledge 
I  knew  no  more  than  as  I  have  particularly  con- 
fessed, yet,  if  it  had  pleased  your  majesty,  there 
might  perchance  have  bolted  out  somewhat 
amongst  them  which  might  have  made  somewhat 
for  mine  own  purgation,  and  your  highness  per- 
chance have  thereby  known  that  which  is  now  un- 
discovered  Now,  an  if  it  please  your 

majesty,  it  is  too  late  for  me  to  come  face  to  face 
to  do  you  any  service ;  the  one  being  a  shameless 
Scot,  and  the  other  an  Italianified  Englishman,* 
their  faces  will  be  too  brazen  to  yield  to  any 
truth  that  I  shall   charge  them   with;    though 
the  one  was  my  man,    yet  he  will  now  count 
himself  my  master,  and  so  indeed  he  may,  for  he 
hath,   God  forgive  him,  mastered  me  with   his 
untruth.   .....     Alas!    an   if   it  please  your 

majesty  now  to  weigh  how  little  I  can  say  for  your 
better  service,  and  how  little  credit  a  dead  man  in 
law  hath,  I  hope  your  highness  of  your  most 
gracious  goodness  will  not  command  me  to  that 
which  canuot,  I  think,  do  you  any  service,  and  yet 
may  heap  more  infamy  upon  me,  unhappy  wretch ! 
(which  needs  not),  for  they  will  report  that  for 
abjectness  of  mine,  or  else,  diereby  to  seek  pardon 
of  my  life,  I  was  contented  to  accuse  by  suspicion, 
when  I  had  no  other  ground  thereunto."t  This 
letter  was  written  from  the  Tower  on  the  23rd  of 
January.  On  Saturday,  the  8th  of  February,  Eli- 
zabeth signed  the  warrant  for  the  duke's  execu- 
tion on  the  Monday  following ;  but  at  a  late  hour 
on  Sunday  night  she  summoned  to  her  presence 
the  wily  Burghley,  who  had  been  earnest  with  her 
to  permit  the  law  to  take  its  course.  The  queen, 
according  to  Burghley's  own  words, "  now  entered 
into  a  great  misliking  that  the  duke  should  die  the 
next  day,  and  said  she  was,  and  should  be,  dis- 
quieted, and  that  she  would  have  a  new  warrant 
made  that  very  night  to  the  sheriffs,  to  forbear 
until  they  should  hear  further;  and  so  they  did: 
God's  will  be  done,  and  aid  her  majesty  to  do  her- 
self good !"}  Another  warrant  was  countermanded 
in  the  same  manner,  and  a  third,  obtained,  as  the 
queen  gave  out,  by  importunate  counsel,  on  the 
9th  of  April,  was  recalled  with  her  own  hand  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  She  was  evidently 
most  anxious  to  lighten  the  odium  of  the  execution, 
or  to  shift  it  from  herself.  The  preachers,  who  had  of 
late  received  regular  political  instructions  from  her 


•  Allodia^  to  the  Blibop  of  Bou  and  Barfcti. 

t  Burghley  Papere. 

t  BuTKhley  Papect.  These  w<vrd»  occnr  in  a  letter  addresied  to 
Walaingham.  whu  was  still  resident  ambassador  at  Paris.  In  tbo 
same  letter  Cecil  says.  "  I  cannot  write  you  what  b  the  inward 
eanseof  the  stay  of  the!  Duke  of  Norfolk's  death,  only  I  find  her 
maiesty  diTeraly  dispoeed.  Sometime  when  shespeaketh  of  her 
majesty's  danger,  she  concludeth  that  justice  should  be  done;  ano- 
ther time,  when  she  speaketh  of  hla  nearness  of  blood,  of  his  supe- 
riority in  honour,  ftc,  she  stayeth.  As,  upon  Saturday,  she  signed 
a  warrant  fur  the  writs  to  the  sheriffs  of  London,  for  his  execution  on 
Monday,  and  to  all  itreparatkms  were  made  with  th«  expe^atioo  of 
all  London,  and  concourse  of  many  thousands  yesterday  In  the  morn- 
ing ;  but  their  coming  was  answered  with  another  ordinary  ezeeotion 
of  Mather  and  Barney,  lor  consriiing  the  queen's  nM^esty's  death, 
and  of  one  Rolpb*  for  counteileiting  the  queen's  majes^'s  hand 
twieetto  get  oenoealed  lands.'* 
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couDcil,  took  up  the  matter,  and,  unmindful  of  the 
evangelical  forbearance,  they  clamoured  for  yen- 
geance  on  the  duke,  who  had  put  in  jeopardy  the 
queen,  the  state,  the  gospel,  and  who  had  leagued 
himself  with  the  enemies  of  the  true  faith.     Pri- 
vate letters  were  written  to  the  same  effect  to  her 
majesty,  but  still  she  hesitated.     In  the  mean- 
while, Parliament  had  assembled.     On  the  16th  of 
May  the  Commons  communicated  with  the  Lords, 
and  then  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  throne,  repre- 
senting that  there  could  be  no  safety  till  the  duke 
was  dead,  and  calling  for  his  immediate  execution. 
The  fanatic  reasoning  or  declamation  of  the  Com- 
mons had  a  wonderful  effect  out  of  doors — every 
Protestant  seemed  to  echo  their  call  for  blood; 
and  at  last  Elizabeth  put  her  hand  to  a  death- 
warrant,  which  was  not  revoked.     Out  of  regard 
to  his  high  rank,  the  brutal  punishment  awarded 
by  the  sentence  was  commuted  into  beheading  at 
the  usual  place.     On  the  2nd  of  June,  15'22,  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  duke  was  brought 
to  a  scaffold  erected  upon  Tower  Hill,  attended  by 
Alexander  Nowel,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Fox,  the 
martyrologist,  who  had  formerly  been  his  tutor. 
Dr.  Nowel  desired  the  multitude  to  keep  silence ; 
after  which  the  duke  made  a  dying  speech,  which 
was  always  expected,  if  not  forcibly  exacted,  on 
such  occasions.     "  *Tis  no  new  thing,"  said  Nor- 
folk, "  for  men  to  suffer  death  in  this  place ; 
though,  since  the  beginning  of  our  most  gracious 
queen's  reign,  I  am  the  first,  and  Grod  grant  I  may 
be  the  last.     I  acknowledge  my  peers  have  justly 
sentenced  me  worthy  of  death ;  nor  have  I  any 
design  to  excuse  myself.     I  freely  confess  that  I 
treated  with  the  Queen  of  Scots  in  things  of  great 
moment,  without  my  sovereign's  knowledge,  which 
I  ought  not  to  have  done ;  whereupon  I  was  cast 
into  the  Tower.      But  I  was  afterwards  set  at 
liberty,  having  made  an  humble  submission,  and 
promised,  upon  honour,  to  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  her ;  yet  I  confess  I  acted  contrary,  and 
this,  in  truth,  disturbs  my  conscience."     He  then 
made  an  unseemly  distinction  between  his  word  of 
honour  and  his  oath,  emphatically  assuring  the 
people  that  he  had  neither  promised  nor  sworn  it 
at  the  communiontable,  as  was  commonly  reported. 
He  then  proceeded  to  confess  neither  more  nor  less 
than  he  had  done  on  his  trial ;   to  aver  that  he  had 
never  be^  popishly  inclined,  though  some  of  his 
servants  and  acquaintance  were  addicted  to  the 
Romish  religion;    and  he  said  that,  if  he  had 
offended  God,  the  church,  or  the  Protestants,  in 
having  such  servants  and  acquaintance,  he  prayed 
God  and  them  to  forgive  him.    Then,  after  the 
reading  of  a  psalm  or  two,  he  said,  with  a  loud 
voice,  *^  Lord  Jesus,  into  thy  hands  I  commend 
my  spirit."     He  embraced  Sir  Henry  Lee,  and 
whispered  something  to  him.    The  Dean  Nowel, 
turning  to  the  people,  said,  "  The  duke  desires 
you  all  to  pray  to  God  for  him,  and  withal  keep 
silence,  that  his  mind  may  not  be  disturbed.'* 
The  headsman  asked  the  duke's  forgiveness,  and 
had  it  granted.    One  offering  him  a  handkerchief 


to  cover  his  eyes,  he  refused  it,  saying,  *'  I  am  not 
in  the  least  afraid  of  death."  He  then  fell  on  bis 
knees,  praying,  and  presently  he  stretched  his 
neck  across  the  block,  and  his  head,  at  one  blow, 
was  cut  off,  and  showed  by  the  executioner  to  the 
sorrowing  and  weeping  multitude.*  *'  It  is  in- 
credible," continues  Camden,  a  spectator  of  the 
sad  scene,  "  how  dearly  he  was  loved  by  the 
people,  whose  good-will  he  had  gained  by  a 
princely  munificence  and  extraordinary  affability. 
.  .  .  The  wiser  sort  of  men  were  variously  affected : 
some  were  terrified  at  the  greatness  of  the  danger, 
which,  during  his  life,  seemed  to  threaten  the  state 
from  him  and  his  faction :  others  were  moved 
with  pity  towards  him,  as  one  very  nobly  de- 
scended, of  an  extraordinary  good  nature,  comely 
personage,  and  manly  presence  ;  who  might  have 
been  both  a  support  and  ornament  to  his  country, 
had  not  the  crafty  wiles  of  the  envious  and  his  own 
false  hopes,  led  on  with  a  show  of  doing  the  public 
service,  diverted  him  from  his  first  course  of  life. 
They  called  likewise  to  mind  the  untimely  end  of 
his  father,t  a  man  of  extraordinary  learning,  and 
famous  in  war,  who  was  beheaded  in  the  same 
place  five-and-twenty  years  before." 

But  the  Protestants,  whose  wild  alarms  had  not 
yet  subsided,  were  eager  for  a  still  greater  sacrifice, 
and  they  turned  a  ready  ear  to  an  anonymous 
casuist,  who  proved,  in  his  own  way,  that  it  stood, 
not  only  with  justice,  but  with  the  honour  and 
safety  of  Elizabeth  to  send  the  unfortunate  Queen 
of  Scots  to  the  scaffold ;  and  to  another  writer, 
who  supported  his  arguments  with  numberless 
texts  of  scripture,  all  made  to  prove  that  Mary  had 
been  delivered  into  the  bands  of  Elizabeth  by  a 
special  Providence,  and  deserved  to  die  the  death, 
because  she  was  guilty  of  adultery,  murder,  con- 
spiracy, treason,  and  blasphemy,  and  because  she 
was  an  idolator,  and  led  others  to  idolatry.  |  Both 
Houses  would  have  proceeded  against  the  captive 
by  bill  of  attainder,  but  Elizabeth  interfered,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  cutting  her 
off  from  her  hereditary  rights,  or  with  passing  a 
law  to  make  her  unable  and  unworthy  of  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  of  England.§  The  captive  queen 
had  been  restored  to  her  old  prison  in  Tutbury 
Castle  immediately  after  the  defeat  of  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  and,  after  some  hurried  removes 
to  Chatsworth  and  other  places,  she  was  now  at 
Sheffield  Castle,  in  the  tender  keeping  of  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler  and  my  Lady  Shrewsbury,  who  both  wished 
her  in  her  grave,  and  seized  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Norfolk 

*  Camden. 

<f  The  accompluhed  Eorl  of  Samy,  the  lait  noble  victim  of  Elm- 
beth's  father. 

D'EwM.  ,.^      . 

Burghley  waa  dUappointod  and  angry  that  Elisabeth  did  not 
now  send  Marv  to  the  block.  In  a  letter  dated  SUt  May,  lOiS, 
addressed  to  ^'alsiogham,  who  waa  at  Paris,  he  aavs  that  there  was 
"  soundness*  in  Uie  Commons,  and  *•  no  lack"  in  the  hi«her  House, 
buttheqneen  had  spoilt  all;  there  being  "in  the  highest  P^'*^" 
such  slowness  in  the  offers  uf  surety,  aud  sach  stay  in  resolutioD.  as 
it  seemeih  God  is  not  pleased  that  the  surety  shall  sneseed-  To 
himent  that  seereUy  I  cannot  fotboar.  and  thereby.  wHh  it  ^^ 
like,  I  am  overthrown  in  heart,  so  as  I  have  bo  spark  almost  of  gooa 
spiriU  left  in  me  to  nouriah  health  in  my  body,"— -XM/Qf  i%^> 
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to  exult  over  her  sufferings,  and  to  insult  her  to 
her  face.  Sir  Ralph  informed  Burghley  how  he 
had  forthwith  communicated  what  had  passed  in 
Westminster  Hall  to  my  Lady  Shrewsbury,  to  the 
eod  that  she  might  ti^e  occasion  to  make  this 
queen'understand  the  same,  and  how  also  he  had 
giveo  out  to  the  gentlemen  in  the  castle  what  num- 
her  of  the  nobility  did  sit  upon  the  trial,  and,  by 
common  consent,  pronounce  the  duke  guilty. 
*'  Which,"  continues  Sir  Ralph,  "  being  put 
abroad  here  in  the  house  after  this  sort,  was 
brought  unto  the  knowledge  of  this  queen  by  some 
of  her  folks  which  heard  it,  before  my  Lady  of 
Shrewsbury  came  unto  her,  for  the  which  this 
queen  wept  very  bitterly,  so  that  my  lady  found 
her  all  b^ept  and  mourning,  and,  asking  her 
what  she  ailed,  she  answered  that  she  was  sure  my 
hidy  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  cause,  and  that 
she  could  not  but  be  grieved  to  understand  of  the 
trouble  of  her  friends,  which  she  knew  well  did 
fare  the  worse  for  her  sake ;  and  sure  she  was 'that 
the  duke  fared  the  worse  for  that  which  she  of 
late  had  written  to  the  queen's  majesty."  My 
Lady  Shrewsbury,  a  woman  of  a  peculiarly  ma- 
lignant disposition,  and  who  is  said  to  have  been 
madly  jealous  at  the  attentions  which  her  husband 
paid  to  his  prisoner,  insultingly  told  the  fallen 
queen  that  she  might  be  assured  that  whatsoever 
6he  had  written  to  Elizabeth  could  do  neither  good 
nor  harm.  According  to  Sadler,  Mary,  "  with 
mourning,  became  silent,  and  had  no  will  to  talk 
any  more  of  the  matter,  and  so,  like  a  true  lover, 
she  remained  still  mourning  for  her  love.*  .... 
Air  the  last  week  this  queen  did  not  once  look 
out  of  her  chamber,  hearing  that  the  duke  stood 
upon  his  arraignment  and  trial ;  .  .  .  and  my 
presence  is  such  a  trouble  unto  her,  that,  unless 
she  come  out  of  her  chamber,  I  come  little  at  her, 
but  my  lady  is  seldom  from  her."t  It  would  have 
been  difficult  to  devise  a  more  trying  mode  of  tor- 
ture than  the  constant  attendance  of  such  a  woman 
u  Lady  Shrewsbury!  But  Mary  had  soon  to 
weep  for  more  blood.  The  Earl  of  Northumber^ 
laod,  after  lying  more  than  two  years  a  prisoner  in 
Lochleven  Castle,  was  basely  sold  to  Elizabeth  by 
the  execrable  Morton,  who,  during  his  own  exile  in 
England,  had  tasted  largely  of  the  northern  earl's 
hospitality  and  generosity.  This  transaction  was  the 
finishing  touch  to  the  character  of  the  murderer  of 
Rizzio  and  of  Darnley.  He  permitted  William 
Douglas,  the  laird  of  Lochleven,  to  enter  into  a 
negotiation  with  the  exiled  Countess  of  Northum- 
berland for  the  liberation  of  her  husband.  Twothou- 
eand  pounds,  the  price  agreed  upon,  was  deposited 
hy  the  countess  at  Antwerp.  Morton,  at  the  same 
time,  drove  another  bargain  with  Elizabeth.     In 

.  *  "  God,  I  trust,"  adds  Sadler,  "  will  put  it  into  tho  queen's  tna- 
JMty'i  hntt  so  to  pioTide  lor  henelf  that  such  true  lovers  may  rs* 


c«iv«  tneh  rewards  aad  fruits  of  their  love  as  they  have  justly  de- 
•mc4  at  her  majesty*s  hands." 

t  £Utt's  Letters.- Sadler  also  tells  BurRhley  thst  my  Lord  of 
Shnwtbury  bath  "  a  costly  guest**  in  him :  "  for,"  says  he.  "  1  and 
ny  men  and  thirty-sin  horses  of  mine  do  all  lie  and  feed  here  at  his 
^n;*.  aad,  thnrefcie,  the  sooner  he  come  home  the  better  for  him." 
f^ibuzy's  abseaee  was  occutoned  by  his  attending  Norfolk's 


the  month  of  June  or  July  the  unfortunate  earl 
was  carried  on  board  a  vessel  to  proceed,  as  he 
was  told  by  these  infernal  traitors,  to  join  his  dear 
wife  in  Flanders.  We  need  scarcely  add  what 
followed ;  as  a  matter  of  course  he  was  landed  at 
Berwick,  the  first  English  port ;  from  Berwick  he 
was  conducted  to  York,  and  there  beheaded  with- 
out a  trial.*  The  earl,  in  the  parlance  of  those 
times,  continued  obstinate  in  religion,  and  declared 
he  would  die  a  Catholic  of  the  pope's  church. 
**  In  his  talk  with  divers  [he  named  himself 
simple  Tom,  and  said  simple  Tom  must  die 
to  setup  cruel  heresy.  .  .  He  did  not  pray  for  the 
queen's  majesty,  nor  even  wish  her  well,  nor  yet 
would  confess  he  had  offended  her  majesty,  whereat 
many  were  offended,  and  thought  he  had  no  duti- 
ful consideration  of  her  majesty;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  the  stiff-necked  Papists  rejoiced  much 
of  his  stedfastness  in  their  creed  of  Popish  reli- 
gion." The  Papists,  indeed,  considered  North- 
umberland as  a  martyr,  while  the  Protestants,  still 
bewildered  in  their  panic,  and,  with  the  natural 
feelings  of  Englishmen  obliterated  by  religious 
antipathies  and  disgraceful  fears,  called  for  the 
heaas  of  more  traitors  and  idolaters  like  him.  Sir 
Thomas  Gargrave,  who  communicates  these  par- 
ticulars of  the  earl's  execution  to  Lord  Burghley, 
adds,  "  I  beseech  the  Almighty  to  preserve  the 
queen's  majesty  and  all  good  subjects  from  their 
deceitftil  and  cruel  practices,  the  which,  in  my 
opinion,  they  intend,  if  time  would  serve.  They 
have  too  much  liberty  and  scope,  and  wax  hard- 
hearted, wilful,  and  stubborn. "-f 

In  Scotland  Mary's  cause  had  grown  more  and 
more  hopeless,  and  many  had  forfeited  their  lives 
for  their  passionate  attachment  to  it.  Encouraged 
and  assisted  by  Elizabeth,  the  father  of  Darnley, 
the  imbecile  Lennox,  had  established  himself  in 
the  regency.  More  than  a  year  before  Norfolk's 
death,  he  gained,  by  surprise,  the  strong  castle  of 
Dunbarton,  which  had  held  out  most  gallantly  for 
the  queen.  Among  the  prisoners  taken  in  that 
fortress,  was  Hamilton,  Archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, whom  Lennox  caused  to  be  hanged  pub- 
licly at  Stirling  without  trial.  The  civil  war  then 
raged  more  fiercely  than  ever,  and  deeper  atro- 
cities were  committed  by  both  parties.  The  re- 
gent, in  a  parliament,  attainted  Secretary  Maitland 
as  one  of  the  assassins  of  his  son  Darnley,  and 
some  chiefs  of  the  House  of  Hamilton  for  their 
opposition  to  the  king's  government  He  assem- 
bled a  second  parliament,  with  the  intention  of 
passing  more  attainders,  but  his  own  hour  was 
come.  The  Earl  of  Huntley,  Lord  Claude  Hamil- 
ton, yoimger  son  of  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  and 

•  In  Percy's '  Reliquesof  English  Poetrv'  (i.  S95)  there  is  a  baUad 
on  the  giving  up  of  the  Earl  of  Noxtliumbertaud  to  Elizabeth.  Mr. 
Wright  has  recently  published  from  the  Cottonian  MSS.  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  some  verses  on  the  same  subject  by  one  Singleton,  a 
gentleman  of  Lancashire,  but  then  a  prisoner  at  York  for  religion. 

t  Wright.  Queen  Elisabeth  and  Her  Times.— Sir  Thomas  Gar- 
grave  wns  not  uousually  intolerant ;  there  is  scarcely  a  letter  of 
those  timrs  but  InmenU  that  tlie  persecuted  Papists  are  not  much* 
more  harshly  dealt  with.  If  some  persons  had  had  their  own  way 
they  would  have  made  »  sort  of  Protestant  St.  Bartholomew  before 
the  Catholic  one. 
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Scot  of  Buccleugh,  Becretly  assembled  five  hun- 
dred men,  made  a  night  marcbi  and  got  possession 
of  the  town  of  Stirling  without  opposition.  The 
Hamiltons,  on  their  onslaught,  cried,  *  Remember 
the  archbishop,'  for  the  prelate  of  St  Andrew's  was 
of  their  kindred,  though  only  illegitimately  so.* 
In  a  few  moments  they  broke  open  the  lodgings  of 
the  principal  lords  of  the  regent's  faction,  and 
made  them  all  prisoners,  together  with  Lennox 
himself.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  insurgents  to 
convey  their  captives  to  Edinburgh  Castle,  which 
was  still  in  their  hands ;  but  Morton  escaped,  bar- 
ricaded his  house,  and  made  a  vigorous  resistance ; 
the  burghers  of  Stirling  rose  upon  the  intruders ; 
some  troops  arrived  under  the  Earl  of  Marr,  and 
the  victors  found  themselves  obliged  to  turn  and 
flee.  One  of  the  Hamiltons,  determined  that  the 
regent  should  not  escape,  bade  him  remember  the 
archbishop,  and  shot  him  through  the  head.  It 
was  a  wild  scene.  The  five  hundred  fled, 
loaded  with  plunder,  and,  as  the  borderers  of  Buc- 
cleugh had  carried  off  every  horse  they  could  find 
in  Stirling,  their  adversaries  could  not  pursue 
them.  As  another  regent  was  now  wanting,  the 
lords  nominated  the  Earl  of  Marr — a  man  far  too 
honourable  for  those  men  and  those  times.  Morton 
had  mpre  power  than  the  new  regent,  and  Morton 
was  the  devoted  friend  and  servant  of  Elizabeth, 
whom  he  obeyed  in  all  particulan,  managing  the 
affairs  of  Scotland  in  such  ways  as  best  suited  her 
real  or  supposed  interests.  But,  in  spite  of  Mor- 
ton and  Elizabeth,  the  banner  of  Mary  still  floated 
over  the  walls  of  Edinburgh  Castle ;  and  in  the 
mountains  of  the  north  the  Gordons  and  other 
Highlanders  kept  her  cause  lingering  on. 

Under  the  able  management  of  Walsingham 
and  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  the  treaty  with  France  had 
been  concluded  in  the  month  of  April,  1572,  about 
six  weeks  before  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  execution. 
The  French  king  bound  himself  to  give  Elizabeth 
aid  in  all  cases  of  invasion  whatsoever;  but  Eliza- 
beth did  not  show  any  readiness  in  proceeding 
with  the  matrimonial  treaty,  which  was  interrupted 
and  renewed  several  times,  and  altogether  inge- 
niously prolonged  for  the  space  of  ten  years.  The 
English  queen  had  been  feasting  at  Kenilworth 
Castle  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  had  reached 
Woodstock  on  her  way  homeward,  when  she  re- 
ceived the  dismal  intelligence  of  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  at  Paris.  The  late  pacification 
between  the  French  Catholics  and  Huguenots  had 
been  as  hollow  as  all  the  preceding  ones :  both 
parties  were  jealous  and  distrustful,  rankling  with 
ancient  enmities;  each  had  committed  upon  the 
other  cruelties  which  it  was  difficult  to  forget,  and 
each  regarded  the  other  as  reprobated  by  the 
Almighty.  The  nominal  head  of  the  Huguenots 
wasthe^oung  King  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry 
IV.  of  France ;  but  the  real  leader  was  the  veteran 
Coligni,  Admiral  of  France,  and  one  of  the  first 
military  commanders  of  the  16tb  century.    After 

•  H«  was  lutaral  bcoUier  to  Uw  Duk«  of  Cbatollwraalt,  tlw  bead 
of  the  don. 


the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  pacification,  Coligni 
was  earnestly  invited  to  court ;  but,  suspecting  the 
bad  intentions  of  tlie  queen-mother,  Catherine  de* 
Medici,  he  declined  the  invitation,  and  retired  to 
Rochelle,  the  stronghold  of  the  Huguenots,  where 
Navarre,  Cond^,  and  other  eminent  PiotestsDt^ 
kept  him  company.  In  the  spring  of  1571,  King 
Charles  professed  a  wonderful  eagerness  to  recon- 
cile the  two  parties,  and  offered  the  hand  of  his 
sister  to  Henry  of  Navarre.  At  the  same  time, 
he  tempted  Coligni  with  the  offer  of  the  command 
of  a  great  French  army  to  be  sent  into  Flanden  to 
co-operate  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  agaioiit  the 
King  of  Spain — a  project  which  was  really  enter- 
taineid,  and  which,  witli  other  things,  proves  how 
little  binding  was  the  great  Catholic  league  that 
excited  such  dread  in  England  and  in  most  Pro- 
testant states.  In  the  summer  of  the  same  year, 
Charles  again  earnestly  solicited  the  admiral  to  re- 
pair to  court,  writing  to  him  with  his  own  hand, 
and  sending  the  letter,  backed  by  warm  solicita- 
tions from  the  admiral's  near  relations,  by  the  hands 
of  Teligny,  the  admiral's  son-in-law.  As,  up  to 
this  time,  the  conditions  of  the  late  treaty  had  been 
scrupulously  observed  by  the  court,  Coligni  had 
scarcely  an  excuse  for  non-compliance.  The 
sovereign,  moreover,  who  was  now  af  age,  bad 
made  a  great  display  of  frankness  and  sincerity, 
and  had  even  given  the  Enghsh  ambassador,  Wal- 
singham, reason  for  believing  that,  in  his  heart,  be 
inclined  to  those  of  the  new  religion/  The  ad- 
miral, therefore,  in  the  autumn  of  1571  went  to 
Blois,  where  Charles  was  keeping  bis  court.  He 
was  received  with  all  honour — was  restored  to 
all  his  former  dignities,  and  the  king  called 
him  "  Father."  For  several  months  no  one 
appeared  to  be  so  dear  to  the  king  as  the 
veteran  Coligni ;  but  it  is  stated,  on  good  autho- 
rity, that  the  king  cautioned  him  against  his 
mother  Catherine  de'  Medici,  and  her  Italian  fa- 
vourites. Many  of  the  Huguenots,  who  suspected 
the  whole  court,  not  excepting  the  king,  repeatedly 
warned  the  admiral  of  his  danger;  but  thia  old 
soldier  had  seen  enough  of  intestine  and  religiot^ 
war ;  and  he  said  that  he  would  rather  be  dragged 
a  corpse  through  the  streets  of  Paris  than  he  the 
means  of  renewing  those  horrors.  Meanwhile  the 
match  between  Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  Princess 
Margaret  went  on ;  and  on  the  18th  of  August  of 
the  present  year  (1512)  the  marriage  was  celebrated 
with  great  pomp  at  Paris.  Coligni  and  a  great 
number  of  the  Protestant  lords  attended,  and,  as 
they  would  not  enter  the  church  to  witaesa  what 
they  called  the  idolatry  of  the  mass,  there  »as 
a  temporary  building  erected  for  them  at  the  porcti 
of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  The  three  fol- 
lowing days  were  spent  in  festivity.  On  the  fourtij 
day  (Friday,  the  22nd  of  August)  the  admiral 
attended  a  privy  council,  after  which  he  went  to 
the  tennis-yard  with  the  king,  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
and  others  of  the  court.  As  he  walked  thence 
homeward  through  the  streets  an  arqucbuae  was 

•  Diggei. 
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discharged  at  him  from  the  window  of  a  house  oc- 
cupied by  a  dependent  of  the  Duke  of  GuiBe.  He 
was  struck  in  two  places,  hut  neither  of  the  wounds 
T88  dangerous.  The  Huguenots  crowded  to  his 
bouse  uttering*  menacing  language  against  the 
Gaises,  for  they  suspected  that  the  Duke  of  Guise 
had  directed  the  blow  in  revenge  for  the  death  of 
his  father,  who  had  been  assassinated  by  Poltrot, 
the  Huguenot,  at  the  siege  of  Orleans.*  King 
Charles,  hearing  that  the  admiral  had  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  him,  went  to  his  house  accompanied 
hy  his  mother,  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and 
his  courtiers.  Coligni  requested  to  speak  with  the 
king  alone,  and  Charles  commanded  his  mother, 
brother,  and  the  rest  to  remove  to  some  distance. 
\VheD  the  admiral  began  to  speak  very  earnestly, 
Catherine  came  up  and  drew  the  king  away.  We 
cannot  enter  into  the  long  controversy  as  to  the 
relative  guilt  of  the  parties,  or  whether  the  king 
himself  had  premeditated,  through  many  months, 
the  murder  of  the  admiral  and  the  general  massacre 
vhich  followed.  Our  own  impression  is,  that 
Charles,  wretch  as  he  was,  was  not  privy  to  the 
^eater  design  of  the  massacre,  but  that  he  was 
carried  forward  suddenly,  in  part  by  his  mother, 
and  in  part  by  his  own  fears  at  the  menacing  atti- 
tade  assumed  by  the  Huguenots  when  they  saw 
what  had  been  intended  against  their  great  chief. 
On  Saturday,  the  23rd,  the  queen-mother  held 
Mciet  conferences  in  the  Louvre,  and  after  dinner, 
or  about  noon,  she  entered  the  king's  chamber, 
where  her  other  son  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  several 
lord^,  soon  joined  her.  All  united  in  representing 
to  Charles  that  the  Huguenots  were  at  that  moment 
plotting  his  destruction,  and  that,  if  he  did  not 
destroy  them  before  night,  he  and  his  whole  family 
would  be  sacrificed  before  the  next  morning.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  he  thereupon  gave  a  reluctant 
content  to  a  general  massacre,  j  the  execution  of 
vhich  was  intrusted  to  the  dukes  of  Guise,  Anjou, 
^d  Aumale,  Montespan,  and  Marshal  Tavannes, 
who  are  generally  believed  to  have  arranged  the 
whole  plan  beforehand  with  the  queen-mother. 
Charles  and  Catherine  then  went  to  an  open  bal- 
cony to  await  the  result,  the  young  king  trembling 
ill  over.  At  a  concerted  signal — the  tolling  of  a 
church  bell— the  work  of  blood  began.  The  house 
')f  Coligni  was  burst  open,  and  he  and  all  in  it 
were  murdered.  The  butchers  threw  the  bodies 
fltit  of  the  windows  into  the  streets,  where  they 
^ne  treated  with  brutal  indignity :  and  then  the 
^in  was  sounded  from  the  parliament  house, 
calling  upon  the  people  to  protect  their  religion 
UHi  their  king.  Forthwith  all  Paris  resounded 
With  the  horrid  cries  of  "  Death  to  the  Huguenots ! 
"-WI  every  man  of  them !— kill !— kill  !'*    And 

*  Ttic  Ooiact  Imd  nialntftineil  that  Poltrat  wm  an  aeeot  of  ColiynL 
T^  Hapiaoou  *Hd  oeeaalonally  tMort  to  asMstinattooa  at  weU  as 
w  Catholicf.  Neatly  fuur  yean  b^fi>ie  tills  atiempterl  astaitination 
^f  CQlipi  an  attcapt  was  made  to  mufder  atrathpr  of  Queen  Mary'a 
••flet,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrsune.  at  Rhei&u :  where,  •*  as  he  was  going 
>Bto  hif  roach,  be  waa  thot  at  with  an  arquebute,  which,  mitsing 
^«.«lroQk  eoe^f  hU  Milled  Inee,  an  Italian:  and.  •triklof  him 

iK»q,h  the  bodj^  he  fell  dead.*'— Leltei  ftom  Sir  Haniy  Noirii  to 
^^,  given  by  Wright. 


the  Protestants,  wherever  they  could  be  found,  were 
atrociously  slaughtered,  men,  women,  and  children. 
Towards  evening  proclamation  was  made,  by  sound 
of  trumpet,  that  it  was  the  king's  will  the  slaughter 
should  cease ;  but,  the  Parisians  were  drunk  with 
blood,  and  the  massacre  was  partially  continued 
throuffh  that  night  and  the  two  following  days.  It 
is  said  that  the  governors  in  the  provinces  received 
the  king's  orders  to  prevent  similar  atrocities  in 
their  jurisdictions ;  but  either  from  contrary  orders 
received  from  the  queen-mother,  or  from  the  into- 
lerance and  vindictiveness  of  the  Catholics,  scenes 
of  precisely  the  same  sort  were  enacted  in  Rouen, 
Lyons,  and  other  cities.  In  Paris  alone,  five  hun- 
dred men  of  rank,  and  nearly  ten  thousand  of 
inferior  conditions,  were  butchered  in  cold  blood. 
All  were  not  Huguenots,  for  many  a  Catholic  took 
this  easy  opportunity  for  dispatching  his  personal 
enemy  without  regard  to  his  creed.  In  all  Prance 
thirty  thousand  individuals  are  said  to  have  perished 
on  St.  Bartholomew's  day  and  the  days  of  slaughter 
which  followed  it.*  When  the  deed  was  done  the 
young  king  was  overwhelmed  with  remorse,  horror, 
and  afiright.  "  Every  moment,'*  he  cried,  "whe- 
ther I  am  asleep  or  awake,  I  am  haunted  by  visions 
of  murdered  men,  all  covered  with  blood,  and 
hideous  to  sight."  At  first  he  endeavoured  to 
attribute  the  massacre  to  the  ancient  feud  between 
the  House  of  Quise  and  the  House  of  Coligni,  but 
he  presently  shifted  his  ground.  He  went  in  state 
to  the  parliament 'at  Paris,  avowed  himself  the 
author  of  the  massacre,  laid  claim  to  the  merit  of 
giving  thereby  a  lasting  peace  to  France,  denounced 
the  admiral  and  his  adherents  as  traitors,  and  de- 
clared that,  by  his  timely  activity,  he  had  prevented 
their  murdering  his  whole  fiimily. 

Of  the  French  Protestants  who  escaped,  some 
threw  themselves  into  Rochelle,  whence  they  cast 
an  imploring  eye  towards  England:  others  fled 
across  the  Channel,  until  every  English  port  on  the 
south  coast  was  crowded  with  them.  Their  recitals 
filled  the  whole  nation  with  horror  and  indignation. 
The  English  people  would  have  rushed  at  once 
into  a  war  to  punish  the  treachery  and  cruelty  of 
the  French  Catholics;  but  their  queen  took  the 
matter  much  more  coolly,  and  peremptorily  forbade 
any  of  her  subjects  to  take  up  arms  except  on  their 
own  account,  and  as  private  volunteers.t     She  did 

*  The  number  of  the  dead  if  Tarionaly  stated,  according  to  the  reli- 
gion of  the  parties  writing,  at  4,000, 10.000,  40,000, 70,000,  100.000  I 
De  Thou,  Adrian!.  De  Serres.  and  the  autitor  of  a  diiciturse  ad- 
dressed to  the  Swiss  cantons,  qnoted  by  Mr.  Allen  (Letter  to 
Fraucit  JefTrev.  Eso.  Sya,  London.  18S7)»  agree  in  stating  the  total 
number  at  30,000.  The  Sviss  says,—**  In  France,  in  the  month  of 
August  last,  90.000  fiersons  were  massacred  within  a  few  davs.  Tliey 
were  not  slain  in  open  battle*  but  in  the  bosom  of  peace,  lliey  were 
not  armed  and  arrayed  for  fight ;  but  were  nalced  and  asleep,  or  in  a 
suppliant  posturet  bent  on  thdr  knees,  petitioning  floe  mercy  from 
their  assassins.  They  were  not  assembled  in  a  bodv,  but  dispersed 
in  their  senArnte  houses  and  places  of  residence.  This  was  not  done 
bv  order  or  justice  or  by  coarse  of  law.  but  by  the  rsge  and  violence 
of  a  farious  populace  let  loose  ft-om  restraint.  Among  the  viciims 
were  many  .persons  confined  by  sickness  or  impotent  fiom  age,  many 
honourable  ladies  and  Tiitnotts  damsels  of  rank  and  family,  many 
women  %-ith  child,  many  youths  entering  on  lift*,  and  manv  helpless 
children,  many  holy  and  learned  men  whoae  avocations'  tzcluded 
them  ftrom  the  profession  of  arms.'* 

f  The  Bishop  of  London  (Sandys)  was  very  fearfhl  lest  the  zeal  of 
the  preachers  should  lead  them  to  say  things  which  would  not  square 
wHh  the  qneen's  diplomatic  relations  with  France.  As  the  whole 
court  WM  nbMBt  wmb  the  news  of  the  miMacin  arrived,  he  wrote  to 
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not  recall  her  ambassador ; — nay,  she  scarcely  inter- 
rupted her  matrimonial  treaty,  though  she  was  glad 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  telling  the  French  court 
that  a  visit  to  England,  which  had  been  projected 
for  her  young  suitor,  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  would 
not  be  desirable  in  the  present  temper  of  her 
people.  On  the  27th  of  August  Walsingham  sent 
his  secretary  with  a  most  civil  message  to  Catherine 
de'  Medici,  thanking  her  and  the  king,  her  son, 
with  most  humble  thanks  for  the  great  care  it  had 
pleased  them  to  have  of  his  safety  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  English  in  France  *'  during  this  last 
tumult"  for  with  this  gentle  word  does  the  am- 
bassador designate  one  of  the  most  atrocious  deeds 
recorded  in  any  history.*  In  a  few  days  he 
received  instructions  from  his  court  to  say,  that  it 
was  hoped  the  French  king  might  be  able  to  prove 
to  the  world  that  there  had  been  a  conspiracy  on 
the  part  of  Collgni  and  the  Huguenots ;  for  that, 
otherwise,  the  king  would  hardly  stand  excused 
towards  God  and  the  world-f  A  few  months  after, 
to  show  her  love  to  her  good  brother  Charles,  she 
stood  godmother  to  his  infant  daughter ;  and  she 
still  kept  talking  of  "  the  motion  of  the  marriage  " 
with  the  Duke  of  Alen^on.J  But  other  Protestant 
princes  in  Germany  put  themselves  in  a  warlike 
attitude,  and  openly  succoured  the  French  Hu- 
guenots, who  were  soon  in  the  field  with  an  army 
of  20,000  men.  Elizabeth,  however,  sent  secret 
assistance  both  into  France  and  into  the  Nether- 
lands, where  the  persevering  Dutch,  under  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  maintained  the  struggle  against 
all  the  forces  which  the  Spanish  monarchy  could 
pour  in  that  direction. 

One  of  the  first  effects  in  England  of  the  St. 
Bartholomew  massacre  was  an  outcry  for  the 
immediate  execution  of  Queen  Mary,  a  measure 
recommended  by  nearly  the  whole  bench  of 
bishops,  from  Parker  the  primate  downwards.  On 
the  5th  of  September  Sandys,  Bishop  of  I^ndon, 
proposed  to  Burghley  forthwith  to  cut  off  the 
Scottish  queen's  head,  who,  he  said,  was  the  in- 
firm part  in  the  foundation  of  the  existing  state  of 
things  (ipsa  est  nostri  fundi  calamitas)  ;  to  re- 
move from  the  queen  all  Papists  and  private  per- 
suaders ;  to  shut  up  the  chief  Papists  of  the  realm 
in  the  Tower ;  to  comfort,  prefer,  and  place  in 
authority  the  Protestants,  "  which  only  are  faith- 
ful subjects ;"  and  to  displace  all  Papists  whatso- 
ever.§  The  queen  still  shrunk  from  the  odium  of 
publicly  imbruing  her  hands  in  her  rival's  blood ; 

Bnrehley, — ^'The  citiseni  of  Londou.  iu  these  dangeroaa  days,  had 
aeed  prudently  to  be  dealt  withal :  the  preachers  appointed  for  the 
Cross  in  this  vacation  are  but  young  men,  unskilful  in  matters  poli- 
tical,  yet  so  carried  with  seal  tliat  they  will  enter  into  them,  and 
pour  forth  their  opinions.  If  the  league  standeth  Arm  betwixt  her 
majesty  and  the  French  king  (as  I  suppose  it  doth),  they  may  per- 
haps, being  not  directed,  utter  speech  to  the  breach  thereof;  how  that 
will  be  liked  of  I  doubL  If  I  may  receive  from  your  lordsliip  some 
direction  or  advice  herein,  I  will  not  fail  to  direct  them  so  well  as  I 
can.  The  Dean  of  Paul's  and  I  will  first  occupy  the  place,  ftiving 
example  how  others  may  follow. ....  Sundry  have  required  a  public 
fust  ond  prayer  to  be  hud.  for  the  confounding  of  these  and  other  cruel 
enemies  ot  Oud's  gotpel:  but  this  I  will  not  consent  unto  without 
warrant  from  her  magesly."— ^rfyAt. 

*  Digges.  In  later  letters,  written  to  his  friends  in  England,  Wal- 
singham expressed  himself  with  proper  indignation.  He  was  the 
more  indigoant,  as  he  fancied  he  had  been  duped  by  Cliarles  IX.  ;- 

t  14.  t  Id.  ,  f  EUif.~Wrij(ht. 


but  she  thought  that  it  might  be  possible  to  get 
the  thing  safely  done  in  Scotland.  KilUgrew  was 
sent  down  to  Edinburgh  to  arrange  the  matter, 
being  charged  not  to  commit  his  sovereign's  honour 
by  any  too  open  proceeding.  He  was,  in  short,  to 
keep  himself  in  public  to  the  settling  of  a  treaty  of 
pacification  between  the  regency  and  Mary's  ad- 
herents in  Edinburgh  Castle  and  elsewhere;  but, 
in  private,  he  was  to  propose  the  delivery  of  Mary 
into  the  hands  of  her  enemies,  that  she  might "  re- 
ceive that  she  had  deserved  there  by  order  of 
justice ;"  and  to  demand  as  security  to  Elizabeth 
that  they  should  deliver  some  of  their  children  or 
nearest  of  kin  to  be  kept  as  hostages  in  England.* 
Killigrew  was  instructed  to  say  that  the  continuance 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots  in  England  was  found  daily 
more  and  more  dangerous  both  for  the  pereou  of 
the  queen's  majesty  and  to  her  state  and  realm,  so 
that  nothing  was  more  necessary  than  that  the 
realm  might  be  delivered  of  her ;  and,  though  by 
justice  this  might  be  done  in  the  realm,  yet  fur 
certain  reasons  it  seemed  better  that  Mary  should 
be  sent  into  Scotland. 

But  this  negotiation  fell  to  the  ground  through 
the  unusual  honour  of  the  regent  Marr,  who  was 
actively  employed  in  arrauging  a  very  dift'erent 
pacification.  He  was  labouring  to  eifect  a  ge- 
neral union  of  the  several  rival  factions  into  which 
the  Scottish  aristocracy  was  divided,  an  object  for 
the  accomplishment  of  which  he  seems  to  have 
been  prepared  to  share  his  power  with  Maidand, 
Kirkaldy,  Morton,  and  the  other  parties  who  bad 
hitherto  opposed  his  administration.  In  the  midst 
of  these  patriotic  negotiations,  the  Earl  of  Morton 
invited  the  regent  to  his  house  at  Dalkeith  and 
treated  him  very  nobly;  but  the  regent  took  a 
vehement  sickness,  which  caused  him  to  ride  away 
to  Stirling,  where  he  died  on  the  28th  of  October 
of  this  present  year,  1512.  Some  of  his  friends 
and  the  common  people  suspected  he  had  "  gotten 
wrong"  at  Morton's  banquet.t  On  the  24th  of 
November  Morton,  who  was  indisputably  the 
greatest  villain  in  Scotland,  was  chosen  regent 
under  the  auspices  of  Elizabeth,  whom  he  had 
already  served  in  many  particulars.  His  power 
had  always  been  great,  and  now  that  it  was  su- 
preme in  Scotland,  he  devoted  it  to  the  two  great 
objects  of  enriching  himself  by  forfeitures  and  doing 
the  will  of  the  English  queen,  (a.d.  1 573.)  KiUigrew 
remained  with  the  new  regent,  and  assisted  him  m 
arranging  a  separate  treaty  with  the  Earl  of  Huntley 
and  the  Hamiltons,  by  which  Kirkaldy  of  Grange, 
Maitland  of  Lethington,  and  the  others  in  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  were  left  to  themselves  to  prolong  a 
now  hopeless  struggle  for  Queen  Mary.  Maitland 
proposed  an  honourable  capitulation:  Morton  in- 

•  EUxabeth  wished  to  guard  against  "that  farther  peril  wl"^ 
might  ODsae  by  Mary's  escaping,  or  being  set  up  agaio."  Kiln?" 
was  commanded  to  make  the  most  "  of  the  late  hoiribU'  "o|j*" " 
murder  in  France,"  and  to  move  the  SooU  to  have  good  f'?"'^ '"^ 
the  like  be  not  attempted  among  them.  He  wai  also  comiiiaiid«i  « 
use  all  good  speed  with  the  moat  secrecy  thai  he  can,  sod  yet  »i> 
deal  as  that  the  matter  (^Mary's  deaUi)  might  rather  be  openwiw 
him  by  the  SooU  Uiaa  Mem  to  be  propoMd  by  him  to  lheni.-/n»r 
ley  fapers. 

t  MelTiUe. 
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sisted  on  an  unconditional  surrender.  At  this 
crisis  Elizabeth  sent  an  army  from  Berwick,  under 
Dniry  the  marshal,  who  was  furnished  with  heavy 
artillery,  and  with  instructions  to  lay  the  castle  in 
niins.  Though  starving  and  destitute,  the  garrison 
under  the  brave  and  skilful  Kirkaldy  held  out  for 
thirty- four  days,  when  they  surrendered,  expressly 
to  Drury  and  the  Queen  of  England,  upon  a 
general  promise  of  favourable  terms.  But  Eliza- 
beth ordered  that  Maitland  and  Kirkaldy  should 
be  delivered  up  to  Morton.  At  last  all  Maitland*s 
undermining  and  countermining  were  at  an  end, 
and  his  subtle  and  refined  genius  stood  rebuked  and 
helpless :  he  ended  his  days  on  the  9th  of  June,  a  few 
weeks  after  the  surrender  of  the  castle.  According 
to  one  account  he  took  poison,  and  ''  died  a  Ro- 
man death;"  according  to  another  the  poison  was 
administered  to  him  by  Morton .•  On  the  3rd  of 
August  following  the  gallant  Kirkaldy  was  hanged 
and  quartered  as  a  traitor,  and  thus  perished  the 
last  remnant  of  Mary's  party  in  Scotland.  The 
French  king,  who  had  been  repeatedly  applied  to 
by  the  captive  queen  and  her  ambassador,  had  re- 
fused to  send  any  aid  to  Edinburgh  Castle,  lest 
Elizabeth  should  succour  Rochelle,  which  he 
was  then  besieging.  But  this  did  not  prevent 
Elizabeth  from  sending  secret  assistance  to  the 
besieged  Huguenots,  and  permitting  a  great  fleet 
to  sail  from  her  ports  under  the  nominal  command 
of  the  Count  of  Montgomery  to  attempt  the  relief 
ijf  Rochelle.  After  various  vicissitudes  Rochelle 
was  delivered  from  all  fear,  and  the  Huguenots 
found  themselves  strong  enough  to  establish  what 
was  almost  a  settled  and  independent  government 
iu  the  heart  of  France.  There  were  pacifications 
and  campaigns  of  civil  war  in  rapid  succession, 
but  the  English  queen  and  her  ambassador  Wal- 
fingham  kept  fair  terms  with  the  court,  while  they 
encouraged  the  Huguenots. 

A.D.  1574. — In  the  month  of  May  the  wretched 
Charles  IX.  died  a  death  of  horror  atVinceunes  in 
the  26th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  succeeded  by 
bis  brother  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  a  former  suitor  of 
Elizabeth,  who  had  been  elected  King  of  Poland 
two  years  before,  but  who  was  happy  to  return  to 
his  native  country.  This  new  king,  Henry  III., 
*as  detested  by  the  Protestants  for  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  massacre ;  and  he  had  not  been  a  year 
wn  the  throne  when  he  detected  a  conspiracy  to 
murder  him,  in  which  his  own  brother,  the  Duke 
of  Alcn^on,  Elizabeth's  present  suitor,  was  deeply 
implicated.  Alenqon  escaped  from  the  court,  and 
began  to  levy  troops  for  another  war  in  conjunction 
*ith  young  Henry,  the  then  Protestant  King  of 
Navarre.  They  both  applied  to  Elizabeth  for 
assistance  ;  but  she  preferred  the  office  of  mediator, 
and,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1516,  a  treaty  was  con- 

*  KilliiSrew  himseir  layt  that  MaitUnd  died  not  without  suiptcioo 
<n  pottoD.  MeWille  and  SpottUwood  a«rfe  in  Mying  that,  b(>iD){  sur- 
rttaetfd  by  FUxabeth.  he  died  "  after  the  Roman  manuer.*'  (Joth- 
fr-jft.  ibe  historian  of  tho  Douglases,  tayt  "  He  deceased  on  tlie 
^.i^ofJuly  (^June),at  Leith,  where  he  lay  with  Drury.  before  he 
»i*  >uApet  ted  and  reported  lo  have  poisoned  honsflf."  Mary,  in  a 
«»W  ail<lre««ed  to  her  in  her  own  hand,  accused  Elizabeth  of  the 
roi«oDini5  of  MaitUnd  and  the  most  cruel  haDgiog  of  Kirkaldy. 
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eluded  by  which  the  Huguenots  were  to  have  per- 
mission to  worship  God  in  their  own  way  in  public 
churches,  and  Alen<^on  obtained  the  honours,  titles, 
and  appanage  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  his  elder 
brother  Henry  previous  to  his  accession.  From 
this  time  Alenc^on  was  styled  Duke  of  Anjou. 
But  this  pacification  was  scarcely  achieved  when 
Henry  III.  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  Ca« 
tholic  league,  formed  by  the  majority  of  his  sub- 
jects, to  protect  their  church  from  the  attacks  of 
the  minority.  In  the  mouth  of  February,  1511, 
he  annulled  at  a  blow  the  privileges  granted  to 
the  Huguenots,  who  thereupon  flew  to  arms. 

At  this  moment  the  minds  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
ministers  were  ratlier  occupied  by  the  aflairs  of 
the  Netherlands  than  by  those  of  France.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  after  a  tremendous  struggle,  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  independence  of 
Holland  and  Zealand,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  had 
been  recalled  to  wither  and  die  under  the  frowns 
and  ingratitude  of  his  master,  Philip,  for  whom  he 
had  waded  in  blood.  Alva  had  been  succeeded  by 
Zuniga,  Commendator  of  Requesens,  who,  by 
policy  and  gentle  measures,  detached  many  of  the 
partisans  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who,  in  his 
increasing  difficulties,  offered  the  sovereignty  or 
the  protectorship  of  Holland  and  Zealand  to  Eliza- 
beth, who  was  assumed  to  be  a  representative  of 
their  ancient  princes  by  her  descent  from  Phillippa 
of  Hainault,  tlie  wife  of  Edward  III.  The  queen 
hesitated,  and  changed  her  mind  more  than  once, 
but  at  last  declared  that  she  could  not  in  conscience 
accept  their  offer,  but  that  she  would  act  as  media- 
trix between  them  and  their  lawful  sovereign 
Philip.  This  answer  was  given  in  the  month  of 
February,  1576,  but  events  occurred  with  wonder- 
ful rapidity  which  wholly  changed  the  queen's 
plans.  Requesens  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
John  of  Austria  (a  bastard  son  of  the  late  Emperor 
Charles  v.),  a  brave  and  popular  commander ;  and  it 
was  rumoured  that,  not  satisfied  with  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  whole  of  the  Netherland8,he  contemplated 
an  invasion  of  England  and  a  marriage  with  the 
Queen  of  Scots.  At  the  same  time  dbe  Prince  of 
Orange,  in  his  despair,  talked  of  offering  the  sove- 
reignty of  his  country  to  Elizabeth's  suitor  Alen^on, 
now  Duke  of  Anjou.  Upon  this  Elizabeth  con- 
cluded an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with 
the  Orange  party,  protesting  all  the  while  to  Philip 
that  she  merely  intended  to  preserve  to  him  the 
Netherlands  from  the  grasp  of  the  French,  and  to 
herself  the  kingdom  of  England  free  from  invasion 
by  his  ambitious  half-brother  Don  John.  The 
English  negotiator  on  this  occasion  was  William 
Davison,  who  remained  a  long  time  with  the  States. 
The  queen  had  already  furnished  large  sums  of 
money,  but  now  they  were  in  want  of  more,  and 
Davison  engaged  to  procure  it  on  their  giving  ade- 
quate security.  The  Dutch  diplomatist  produced 
the  valuable  jewels  and  plate  which  had  been 
pledged  by  Mathias  of  Austria  to  the  States  of 
Holland ;  and,  on  these  things  being  sent  to  Eng- 
land,., fifty  thousand  pounds  were  advanced  for 
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present  exigencies.*  In  spite  of  the  new  spirit 
which  had  been  infused  into  them  by  the  £ug- 
lish  treaty,  the  Dutch  were  defeated  in  the 
great  battle  of  Gemblours.  They  then  applied,  in 
a  breath,  to  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  to 
Elizabeth,  and  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  Cassimir, 
another  of  the  English  queen's  suitors,  marched 
into  the  Netherlands  with  a  powerful  army,  and 
Anjou  soon  followed  with  ten  thousand  men. 
Neither,  however,  could  do  much  against  such 
great  commanders  as  Don  John  and  Alexander 
Faruese,  Prince  of  Parma,  who  had  recently  arrived 
with  another  army  of  Spaniards  and  Italians.  The 
Duke  of  Anjou  excused  his  want  of  success  by 
pleading  his  anxiety  not  to  offend  Elizabeth  ;  and 
at  this  very  moment  he  was  renewing  his  suit  with 
a  rare  ardour.  He  sent  over  Simier,  a  nobleman 
who  possessed  uncommon  skill  in  amorous  matters, 
and  who  was  irresistibly  witty  and  gallant.  This 
Simier  soon  gained  an  extraordinary  ascendancy 
over  the  mind  of  the  queen,  to  whom  he  constantly 
represented  that  his  employer  Anjou  was  almost 
dying  of  love  fur  her.  He  did  more  :  he  disclosed 
to  her  that  the  Earl  of  Leicester  had  recently 
married  in  private  the  widow  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Essex.  According  to  popular  rumour  the  favourite 
had  poisoned  Essex  to  make  way  to  his  bed. 
Leicester  stormed  and  protested  ;  but,  for  tlie  first 
time  in  his  life,  he  found  his  royal  mistress  impla- 
cable. He  was  severely  reprimanded,  and  placed 
in  confinement  at  Greenwich.  Elizabeth  protested, 
as  she  had  so  often  done  before,  that  she  would 
never  agree  to  marry  a  man  whom  she  had  not 
seen.  In  the  following  summer  (1580)  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  suddenly  appeared  at  Greenwich,  liaving 
travelled  thither  in  disguise.  The  strong  and 
masculine  mind  of  Ehzabeth  was  weaker  than  that 
of  a  child  in  some  points,  and  this  was  one  of  them. 
The  romance  of  the  thing  quite  fascinated  her ; 
and  it  should  appear  that  the  adventurous  lover's 
person  made  a  favourable  impression,  notwith- 
standing his  being  somewhat  disfigured  by  the 
small-pox.  Afler  a  few  days  of  ardent  courtship, 
and  much  private  talk,  Anjou  went  his  way.  A 
few  days  after  his  departure  Elizabeth  assembled 
the  lords  of  her  council,  and  submitted  to  them 
"  the  great  question."  These  lords  were  divided 
in  opinion — some  of  them  representing  the  danger 
to  religion  from  a  Catholic  husband ;  the  sinfulness 
of  allowing  the  mass  to  be  setup,  though  in  private, 
in  the  royal  palace  ;  the  peril  to  her  majesty's 
life,  if,  at  her  age  (she  was  now  in  her  forty-ninth 
year),  she  should  have  issue ;  and  the  uselessness  of 
the  marriage  if  she  had  not.t  Every  account  of 
Elizabeth's  conduct  at  this  critical  moment  is  start- 
ling and  perplexing,  but  most  of  them  would  lead 
us  to  believe  that  she  was  really  anxious  for  a 
marriage  with  this  young  prince.  Burghley,  the 
scarcely  less  adroit  Walsingham,  her  relative 
Hunsdon,  Mildmay,   Sadler,  —  all  were  lost  in 

*  sir  Harris  Nicolati.  *'  Life  of  William  Davison,  Secretary  of 
SUita  and  Privy  Councillor  to  Qufen  EliMbeth,"— -a  very  valuablt 
contrlbation  to  the  history  of  this  reign, 

t  Burghley  Papers.— iSadler, 


amazement,  and  doubt,  and  dread ;  for  they  had 
long  ceased  praying  the  Lord  to  send  the  queen  a 
husband.  It  is  said  that  she  shed  passionate  tcan 
upon  finding  that  they  did  not  unanimously  petitiuu 
her  to  marry,  as  they  had  done  before.  They  were, 
however,  too  careful  of  their  liberty  and  thcii 
places  to  offer  any  open  opposition  to  what  seemed 
to  be  the  queen's  wishes ;  and  they  actively  drove 
on  to  its  conclusion  a  preliminary  matrimonial 
treaty  with  Simier.  But  in  two  months  Elizabeth 
again  declared  that  she  would  die  a  virgin  queeu. 
Again,  however,  in  a  few  months,  when  a  splendid 
embassy  from  Catherine  de'  Medici  arrived  in 
London  (it  was  in  the  spring  of  1581),  she  agreed 
that  the  marriage  should  be  concluded  within  six 
weeks,  but  with  a  provision  that  she  should  be  at 
liberty  to  change  her  mind  again  if  certain  secret 
stipulations  were  not  previously  fulfilled.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand,  even  with  full  reference  to 
all  her  political  relations  at  home  and  abroad,— it  is 
impossible  to  reconcile  to  any  fixed  and  wise  prin- 
ciple the  vacillating  conduct  of  the  queeu.  The 
States  of  the  Netherlands,  where  her  influence  was 
great,  formally  elected  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  be 
Uieir  sovereign;  and  when  that  prince  marched 
into  the  country  at  the  head  of  sixteen  thousand 
men,  heedless  of  her  old  anxieties  about  French 
ambition,  she  seut  him  a  present  of  one  hundred 
thousand  crowns.  Chiefly  by  means  of  this  sea- 
sonable aid  Anjou  raised  the  siege  of  Cambray,  and 
gained  many  other  successes.  On  the  approach  of 
winter  he  put  his  troops  into  winter  quarters,  and 
hurried  over  to  England,  whither,  it  is  said,  he  was 
now  warmly  invited  by  Elizabeth.  His  arrival  was 
welcomed  with  fireworks  and  other  rejoicings ;  and 
soon  after  the  queen,  before  her  whole  court,  took 
a  ring  from  her  finger  and  put  it  upon  his.  Hcrt- 
upon  the  news  was  spread  abroad  upon  the  wings 
of  the  wind  that  the  queen  was  going  to  marry  at 
last.  In  Paris  the  news  was,  that  the  match  could 
know  no  further  impediment;  in  Antwerp  and 
Brussels  they  lit  bonfires  and  discharged  artillery, 
as  if  it  had  really  taken  place.  But,  in  the  night, 
Elizabeth  had  talked  with  some  of  her  council,  and 
in  the  morning  Anjou  found  his  affianced  bride 
pale  and  in  tears ;  and  before  he  left  her  apartment 
he  was  assured  that  she  could  never  marry.  '1^^^ 
Frenchman  returned  to  his  own  lodgings,  where  he 
threw  the  ring  on  the  ground,  venting  some  bitter 
reflections  on  the  changeableness  and  caprice  of 
English  women.*  It  was,  however,  some  time 
before  these  matters  were  made  pubhc;  aiid  tlic 
zealous  Protestants  continued  to  rail  against  the 
marria^^e,  heaping  all  kinds  of  abuse,  nut  only  on 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  but  on  the  whole  French  nation, 
and  much  marvelling  that  the  queen  had  not  a 
better  recollection  of  the  feast  of  St.  Barthidomew. 
The  preachers  had  begun  the  attack  some  time 
before,  by  condemning  the  intended  match  froni 
the  pulpit,  but  they  had  been  pretty  well  silenced. 
One  Stubbs,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  wrote  an  inflam- 
matory attack,  charging  the  queen  with  degeneracy 

e  Camden.— Memoire  de  N«Tera.— Daniel* 
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from  her  former  virtue,  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
with  the  most  detestable  vices.  Elizabeth,  by  pro- 
clamation, defended  the  character  of  her  suitor, 
and  ordered  the  pamphlet  to  be  burnt  by  the  hang- 
man. Stubbs,  the  publisher,  and  the  printer,  -were 
all  three  condemned  to  lose  their  right  hands,  and 
to  be  imprisoned  during  the  queen's  pleasure.  The 
poor  printer  was  pardoned,  but  the  barbarous 
punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  others.  When 
his  right  hand  was  lopped  off,  Stubbs  took  off  his 
hat  with  his  left,  and,  waving  it  over  his  head, 
exclaimed,  "  Long  live  the  queen !"  After  staying 
three  months  in  England,  Anjou  prepared  to  de- 
parf,  pledging,  however,  his  word  to  the  queen 
that  he  would  soon  return.  She  accompanied  him 
as  far  as  Canterbury,  and  there  took  leave  of  him, 
weeping  like  an  amorous  girl.*  On  his  arrival  in 
the  Netherlands  Anjou  found  very  different  em- 
ployment: Alexander  Farnese  was  not  yet  con- 
quered,t  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  possessed  in 
reality  the  power  which  nominally  belonged  to  the 
French  prince.  Dissensions  broke  out  between 
the  French  and  the  Dutch,  and,  in  the  month  of 
June  of  the  following  year,  Anjou,  having  witnessed 
the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  his  troops,  fled  back 
to  France.  Soon  after  his  return  he  fell  into  a 
lingering  illness,  of  which  he  died  in  the  month  of 
June,  1584, — ^we  need  scarcely  add,  "  not  without 
suspicion  of  being  poisoned,"  for  no  person  of  his 
quality  went  to  the  grave  without  some  such 
nimour.  Elizabeth's  ambassador  thought  that  the 
duke  was  still  so  dear  to  his  mistress  that  he  would 
not  write  an  account  of  his  death  to  her  majesty 
"for  fear  of  ministering  cause,  of  grief."  The 
queen,  shortly  before,  had  accused  the  said  am- 
bassador of  wishing  his  death,  because  he  had 
mentioned  that  the  duke  was  in  danger.J 

We  have  alluded  to  the  troubles  of  Ireland  and 
tft  the  views  in  that  direction  of  France  and  Spain, 
That  country  bad  never  been  well  governed  or 
tranquil  for  a  single  year,  but  the  difference  of 

•  *  The  (iepATture  wu  znonrafal  betwixt  her  1ii|{hnes8  and  mon- 
■ifttr :  she  lutlt  to  l«-t  him  i;o,  and  he  as  loth  todonart.  Her  majesty 
»ill  Kit  come  to  White  Hall,  became  the  placet  shall  not  give  cause 
«  r«in#inbraiice  to  her  of  hira  with  whom  she  90  unwillingly  parted. 
Mfownr  proniseil  his  return  in  March."— Letter  of  Lord  Talbot,  in 
'^'ig',  IlluslTatkms. 

t  Doa  John  of  Aoclria  had  died  in  the  prime  of  his  Wfb.  There  Is 
a  horrible  itufy  which  was  |?etterally  beliered  by  the  Catholics  on  the 
crnhmnl;  Ki^emont  RatcliflTe,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  who 
M  b4><u  attainted  for  bis  share  in  tlie  northern  rebellion,  and 
another  Enj^lithman  named  Gray,  were  arrestt'd  by  the  Spanianls. 
vid  00  beiny  put  to  the  rack,  they  confessed  that  Walsingham  had 
^!fU*H«d  them  to  assaMinale  Don  John.  No  more  credit  is  due  to 
»ftrh  conressions  than  to  others  extracted  on  the  other  side  by  the 
»*»•  means  of  torture  ;  bat  the  foreien  writers  add  tliat  R&tclifle 
'^P'^ted  his  coniession  on  the  scaffold  the  moment  before  he  was 
J^'ftt'ed.  The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  assert  that  both  he  and 
''»y  <i<vlared  themselves  inaoeent  of  that  wherewith  they  were 
curzed.  The  case  of  Ratcliffe  was  attended  by  suspicious  circum- 
»t*ncw.  AfWr  his  flight  from  England  he  lived  some  years  as  a 
I«anoaer  of  Spain  j  hot.  in  1576,  he  stole  into  KnxUnd.  Being  dis- 
Wf'wsl,  be  was  thrown  into  the  Toner,  but  the  government  neither 
'JJf**^'*  to  tr\'  him  or  to  exeeute  him  in  virtue  of  ibe  sentence  of 
wtandw.  which  last  practice  was  adopted  with  the  Earl  of  Northnm- 
Ijrland.  While  he  lay  in  prison  he  wrote  letters. offering  to  do  any- 
<n.n(jthat  might  serve  the  qoeen  if  tberebv  he  might  obtain  pardon. 
10  1077  he  was  let  out  of  the  Tower,  and  allowed  to  return  to  the 
^Mita-ilands.  where,  in  eontequence  of  a  letter  from  Parin.  he  was 
snwted,  tortoied.  and  then  executed  with  Gray  in  the  market-place 
w  >amttr.  Uerrers,  the  Spanish  historian,  says,  without  peri- 
ul**?'  *****  "  ***•  ■"***  Ratcliffe  being  taken  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
r^'^.^'PO'  ^  Wakingham  persuaded  him,  with  great  promisee, 
w  nil  Don  John.*' 


religion  was  now  a  perennial  source  of  havoc  and 
desolation.  The  native  Irish  had  remained  at- 
tached to  the  Roman  church,  and  the  efforts  made 
by  the  English  government  and  settlers  to  force 
them  into  conformity  and  to  put  down  the  mass 
constantly  drove  tliem  into  insurrection.  Some- 
times the  English  pale  was  wasted  by  fire  and 
sword ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  undisciplined 
Irish  were  the  victims  of  that  merciless  war,  and 
the  power  of  the  English  continued  to  be  pro- 
gressive. Shane  O'Neil  was  basely  assassinated, 
and  his  lands,  comprising  the  greater  part  of 
Ulster,  were  vested  in  the  English  crown  as  early 
as  1568.  Numerous  colonists  were  sent  over  from 
England  to  occupy  these  lands,  where  they  had  to 
maintain  themselves  by  the  sword,  for  the  dis- 
possessed proprietors  struggled  hard  to  keep  their 
inheritance.  In  1513  Walter  Devereux,  Earl  of 
Essex,  undertook  to  subdue  and  colonize  the  dis- 
trict of  Clan-huboy.  He  set  sail  with  a  small 
army  of  his  own  raising,  but  he  met  with  little 
success.  Most  of  his  officers  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  men  threw  up  the  enterprise  in  dis- 
gust and  returned  home.  Essex,  who  had  utterly 
ruined  his  private  fortune  by  the  undertaking, 
remained  in  Ireland  to  serve  against  the  insurgents 
wherever  they  might  appear.  In  these  duties  he 
displayed  great  ability  and  bravery,  but  he  was 
wretchedly  seconded  by  the  penurious  and  jealous 
court  of  England ;  and  he  died  at  Dublin  in  1 516, 
suspecting  himself  that  he  was  poisoned.*  The 
Irish  priests  naturally  looked  to  the  pope  and  the 
Catholic  powers  for  assistance.  From  time  to 
time  they  received  encouraging  messages  from. 
France  and  Spain ;  but  the  first  to  send  them  any 
real  assistance  in  the  shape  of  troops  was  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.  Six  hundred  disciplined  troops 
and  three  thousand  stand  of  arms  were  embarked 
at  Civita  Veccia,  the  nearest  port  to  Rome,  to  fall 
down  the  Mediterranean,  to  touch  at  Lisbon,  there 
to  take  on  board  Fitz-Morris,  an  Irish  exiJe,  and 
then  to  proceed  to  the  Irish  coast.  But  Stukelv, 
the  officer  to  whom  this  expedition  was  entrustecl, 
proved  a  traitor  or  a  mad  adventurer :  on  reaching 
Lisbon  he  offered  his  services  to  Sebastian,  King 
of  Portugal,  and,  instead  of  going  to  Ireland  to 
fight  the  English,  he  went  to  Africa  to  fight  the 
Moors,  who  slew  him,  and  King  Sebastian,  and  all 
his  host,  at  .the  battle  of  Aleazar.  Fitz-Morris, 
who  was  a  brother  or  half-brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Desmond,  sailed  from  Lisbon  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  he  had  with  him  only  about  eighty 
Spanish  soldiers,  a  troop  of  Irish  and  English 
Catholic  exiles,  and  Saunders,  the  Jesuit,  whom 
the  pope  had  named  his  legate.  Such  a  force 
could  maintain  itself  nowhere,  and  the  Irish  had 
suffered  so  severely  that  they  were  slow  to  rise. 
Fitz-Morris,  therefore,  lingered  among  the  moors 
and  bogs;  but  in  the  following  year,  1580,  there 
was  a  great  rising,  and  an  Italian  officer,  in  the 

*  This  wa«  the  nnfortanate  nobleman  whose  widow,  a  daughter  of 
Sir  Francis  RnoUya,  Leicester,  as  mentioned  above,  married  fbr  hii 
third  wilia. 
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pay  of  the  pope,  ftrrived  from  Portugal  -with 
six  or  seven  hundred  men,  five  thousand  stand 
of  arms,  and  some  money.  But  these  forei^ers 
were  presently  assaulted  both  by  sea  and  land, 
in  an  unfinished  fort  at  or  near  to  Smerwick,  in 
the  county  Kerry.  Two  mejnorable  men  were 
in  the  English  camp — Edmund  Spenser,  the 
author  of  the  *  Faerie  Queen,'  and  Walter  Raleigh, 
then  the  captain  of  a  company.  The  latter,  who, 
in  some  respects,  was  not  in  advance  of  his  age, 
took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  carnage  which 
ensuedi  and  the  gentle  Spenser  justified  the 
atrocious  deed  with  his  pen.  After  resisting  for 
three  days,  San  Giuseppa,  the  Italian  commander, 
hung  out  a  flag  of  truce,  and  sent  a  secretary 
to  the  lord  deputy,  the  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton, 
whom  Spenser  calls  **  a  most  gentle,  affable, 
loving,  and  temperate  lord!"  to  treat  for  grace. 
According  to  Spenser,  this  was  flatly  refused. 
And  afterwards,  when  their  "  colonel,  named  Don 
Sebastian,  came  forth  to  entreat  that  they  might 
part  with  their  arms  like  soldiers,  at  least  with 
their  lives,  according  to  the  custom  of  war  and 
law  of  nations,  it  was  strongly  denied  him,  and 
told  him,  by  the  lord  deputy  himself,  that  they 
could  not  justly  plead  either  custom  of  war,  or  law 
of  nations,  for  that  they  were  not  any  lawful  ene- 
mies, and,  if  they  were',  he  willed  them  to  show  by 
what  commission  they  came  thither  into  another 
prince's  dominions  to  war,  whether  from  the  pope, 
or  the  King  of  Spain,  or  any  other ;  the  which 
when  they  said  they  had  not,  but  were  only  adven- 
turers that  came  to  seek  fortune  abroad,  and  to 
serve  in  war  amongst  the  Irish,  who  desired  to  en- 
tertain them,  it  was  then  told  them,  that  the  Irish 
themselves,  as  the  earl,  and  John  of  Desmond, 
with  the  rest,  were  no  lawful  enemies,  J)ut  rebels 
and  traitors,  and,  therefore,  they  that  came  to 
succour  them,  no  better  than  rogues  and  runagates, 
specially  coming  with  no  license,  nor  commission 
from  their  own  king;  so  as  it  should  be  disho- 
nourable for  him  in  the  name  of  his  queen,  to  con- 
dition or  make  any  terms  with  such  rascals,  but 
lefl  them  to  their  choice,  to  yield  and  submit 
themselves  or  no :  whereupon  the  said  colonel  did 
absolutely  yield  himself  and  the  fort,  with  all 
therein,  and  craved  only  mercy,  which  it  being  not 
thought  good  to  show  them,  for  danger  of  them,  if, 
being  saved,  they  should  afterwards  join  with  the 
Irish,  and  also  for  terror  to  the  Irish,  who  are 
much  emboldened  by  those  foreign  succours,  and 
also  put  in  hope  of  more  ere  long,  there  was  no 
other  way  but  to  make  that  short  end  of  them  as 
was  made."*  The  English,  it  should  appear,  did 
not  pause  to  consider  how  these  very  arguments 
might  be  turned  to  the  destruction  of  thousands  of 
Uieir  own  countrymen,  who,  with  no  express 
license  nor  commission  from  their  queen,  had  been 
and  actually  were  carrying  on  war  in  France,  in 
the  Netherlands,  in  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
America.     In  the  last-mentioned  quarter  the  Spa- 

•  View  of  Uie  State  of  Irelaud,  written  dialoguewiM   between 
Bndoxiu  (tna  Ir«n»ai,  by  Edmnnd  Spenwr,  Eiq.,  in  the  year  1596. 


niards  soon  came  to  consider  the  English  as  no 
better  than  rogues,  and  runagates,  and  rascals,  and 
they  slaughtered  them  without  reference  to  the 
custom  of  war  and  the  law  of  nations ;  but  they 
had  the  bloody  precedent  of  Limerick  to  throw  in 
Elizabeth's  face.  The  Irish  and  foreign  writers, 
moreover,  assert  that  the  Lord  Deputy  Grey  of 
Wilton  promised  the  foreigners  their  lives ;  upon 
which  they  laid  down  their  arms,  and  were  all 
massacred  in  cold  blood,  with  the  exception  of  one 
Irish  nobleman  and  a  few  Spanish  officers ;  and, 
as  veteran  troops  do  not  lay  down  their  arms,  even 
in  extremities,  without  some  such  assurance,  it 
may  be  conjectured  that  a  promise,  at  least  of  life, 
was  given.  The  English  continued  in  that  shar]) 
course,  apd  brought  under  the  insurgents  of  Ulster 
and  Connaught.  In  1 583  the  Earl  of  Desmond, 
who  had  lain  concealed  for  nearly  three  years  in 
the  wildest  part  of  the  country,  was  tracked  and 
killed  on  his  own  hearth-stone  by  one  Kelly  of 
Moriarty,  who  cut  off  his  head  and  sent  it  to  Eli- 
zabeth. '  The  earl's  head  was  fixed  upon  London 
Bridge ;  and  for  some  time  there  was  peace  in 
Ireland. 

In  Scotland  there  was  the  old  state  of  confusion, 
intrigue,  and  treachery.  The  Regent  Morton  had 
scourged  the  country  with  a  rod  of  iron,  plunder- 
ing in  all  directions,  tampering  with  the  coinage, 
and  seeking  every  means  to  enrich  himself.  A 
border  affray,  in  which  several  Englishmen  of 
rank  were  slain,  nearly  involved  him  in  a  quarrel 
with  Elizabeth ;  but,  as  he  was  useful,  he  continued 
to  enjoy  her  protection.  In  1578  a  convention  of 
the  nobility  insisted  that  James,  who  was  now  in 
his  13th  year,  was  of  a  proper  age  to  govern  by 
himself.  Morton  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  re- 
tired, as  to  the  best  place  of  safety,  to  Lochleven 
Castle.  About  three  months  after,  he  contrived  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  person  of  the  young  king, 
and  to  resume  his  authority.  The  Earls  of  Argyle 
and  Athole  raised  an  army, — as  they  said,  to  rescue 
their  sovereign  from  the  captivity  of  the  Doug* 
lases;  but  when  a  battle  seemed  inevitable,  the 
English  ambassador  interfered,  and  patched  up  & 
reconciliation.  Soon  after,  Morton  gave  a  ban- 
quet to  his  adversaries ;  and  the  Earl  of  Athole, 
the  chief  of  these,  died  of  the  dinner.  And  soon 
there  ran  a  rumour  that  Morton  was  negotiating 
for  the  delivery  of  James  into  the  hands  of  Eliza- 
beth. At  this  moment  EsmtS  Stuart,  Lord  of 
Aubigny,  arrived  from  France,  where  he  had 
been  educated.  He  was  the  son  of  a  second  bro- 
ther of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  the  fatlier  of  Darnley, 
and  consequently  a  near  relation  to  the  young 
king,  who  at  once  took  him  into  extraordinary 
favour.  This,  the  first  of  James's  many  favourites, 
was  handsome,  graceful,  and  accomplished,  njs 
rise  was  proportionately  rapid ;  he  became  Duke 
of  Lennox,  captain  of  the  guard,  first  lord  of  the 
bedchamber,  and  lord  high  chamberlain.  But* 
under  this  favourite,  who  knew  little  of  Scotland, 
or  of  business  of  any  kind,  there  was  a  mmor 
favourite,  James  Stuart,  commonly  called  Captain 
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Stuart,  the  second  son  of  Lord  Ochiltree,  a  family 
which  also  claimed  kindred  witli  the  royal  house. 
The  captain,  who  had  a  turn  for  treachery  and  in- 
tngiie  equal  to  that  of  Morton,  had  ifully  resolved 
to  work  the  fall  of  the  regent ;  and  this  he  achieved 
after  many  difficulties,  for  Morton  was  strong  in 
the  prejudices  and  fears  of  the  people,  who  were 
led  to  believe  that  the  Duke  of  Lennox  was  an 
agent  of  the  Guises,  commissioned  to  restore  the 
mass  in  Scotland.  Morton  had  procured  an  act  of 
parliament  to  ratify  every  act  of  his  regency,  and 
to  indemnify  him  for  any  illegal  exercise  of  autho- 
rity into  which  he  might  have  been  led  by  the 
difficult  circumstances  of  the  times.  It  was,  there- 
fore, deemed  imprudent  to  prosecute  him  for  any 
part  of  his  conduct  as  regent ;  but  Morton,  long 
before  his  regency,  had  been  vehemently  suspected 
of  having  a  share  in  the  murder  of  the  king's 
father;  and  Captain  Stuart,  now  created  Earl  of 
Arran,  induced  James  to  proceed  against  him  on 
this  account,  alleging  that  the  act  of  indemnity  did 
Dot  reach  to  the  murderers,  and  that  a  sentence  upon 
this  fact  would  equally  carry  with  it  the  forfeiture 
of  Morton's  life  and  of  his  immense  wxalth  and 
wide  estates,  which  would  all  fall  to  the  king. 
The  acute  villain  had  grown  somewhat  dull  with 
age ;  he  allowed  himself  to  be  thrown  into  prison. 
Elizabeth  sent  down  her  old  agent  Randolph  to  in- 
terpose in  his  favour.  The  Prince  of  Orange  and 
the  Protestant  King  of  Navarre  also  interfered — 
for  Morton  was  deemed  a  sturdy  Protestant,  while 
the  royal  favourite,  the  young  Duke  of  Lennox, 
was  suspected  of  Papistry  and  a  devotion  to  the 
French  court.  But  these  representations  were  not 
regarded,  and  Randolph,  who  was  found  out  plot- 
ting with  the  Earls  of  Angus  and  Marr,  was 
obliged  to  flee  for  his  life.*  Elizabeth  even  col- 
lected troops  near  the  Borders  to  intimidate  the 
Scots ;  but  this  measure  was  met  by  the  levying  of 
an  army  in  Scotland,  and  James  was  made  to  send 
a  messenger  to  demand  explicitly  whether  the 
Queen  of  England  wished  to  have  peace  or  war. 
Her  majesty  then  abandoned  her  creature  to  his 
fate,  delicately  protesting  that  it  would  not  become 
Her  to  make  war  in  defence  of  a  murderer ;  and 
old  Morton,  afler  a  very  irregular  trial,t  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  embraces  of  the  "  Maiden,"  a  rude 
kind  of  guillotine,  which  he  himself  had  intro- 
duced into  Scotland  a  short  time  before.  And 
thus  perished  another  regent  of  Scotland.  A  por- 
tion of  the  trial  is  interesting,  as  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  Mary's  guilt  or  innocence.  The  una- 
nimous verdict  of  the  jury  brought  the  prisoner  in 
guilty  of  concealing,  or  being  art  and  part  in  the 
murder  of  Henry  Damley;  and  it  was  proved 
pretty  clearly  that  his  kinsman  and  confidant 
Archibald  Douglas,  and  his  servant  Binning,  were 
actually  employed  in  the  murder.  It  was  also 
shown  that  he  had  given  a  bond  to  Bothwell,  to 
Kcure  him  from  punishment  for  that  deed ;  and  a 

*  y»«  E*rl  of  Angus  wa»  nrahew  to  Morton, 
bom  them*'*  •*'^**^'''"  baiWouily  tortuzed  to  foroe  oonfeasioiii 


paper  was  produced,  which  was  said  to  be  Both* 
well's  dying  declaration,  and  which  exonerated  the 
queen  from  all  share  in  the  dark  transaction. 
Morton,  after  sentence,  confessed  to  the  ministers 
of  the  kirk  that,  upon  his  return  from  England, 
after  his  exile  for  his  part  in  the  slaughter  of  David 
Rizzio,  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  and  his  kinsman 
Archibald  Douglas  had  solicited  him  to  take  part 
in  a  projected  murder  of  Damley ;  but  he  affirmed 
that  he  declined  so  doing,  unless  Bothwell  could 
produce  to  him  the  queen's  sign-manual  in  war- 
rant of  the  deed.  He  alleged  that  Bothwell  had 
promised  him  to  produce  such  an  assurance  ;  but 
he  admitted  that  he  never  did,  and  that  he  never 
saw  anything  from  the  queen  to  authorise  the  mur- 
der. He  maintained  that  he  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  active  part  of  the  conspiracy ; 
that  he  had  concealed  it,  and  kept  Bothwell's  secret, 
merely  out  of  fear.  But  there  was  one  striking 
circumstance  which  was  now  turned  against  him. 
After  the  assassination  of  Damley,  he  (Morton) 
had  promoted  Archibald  Douglas  to  be  a  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Session ;  and,  when  he  was  asked 
how  he  could  reconcile  this  step  with  his  pretended 
abhorrence  of  the  murder,  he  had  nothing  to 
answer.  His  servant  Binning  was  executed  the 
day  after  his  master;  but  the  far  more  guilty 
Archibald  Douglas  escaped  into  England. 

After  the  death  of  Morton,  James  nominally  go- 
vemed  the  kingdom  by  himself;  but,  in  fact,  the 
whole  business  of  the  state  was  managed,  or  misma- 
naged, by  his  favourite,  the  young  Duke  of  Lennox, 
and  by  James  Stuart,  the  new  Earl  of  Arran.  The 
latter  was  as  great  a  scoundrel  as  Morton,  without 
his  ability  and  experience,  and  his  private  life  waa 
outrageously  dissolute.  He  soon  commenced  an 
intrigue  for  the  overthrow  of  the  young  Duke  of 
Lennox,  who  had  first  put  him  in  the  way  of  court 
promotion ;  and  the  course  he  adopted  speedily 
brought  about  the  ruin  both  of  his  patron  and  of 
himself.  At  this  moment  the  Catholics  of  Eng- 
land turned  an  anxious  eye  to  the  north,  not  only 
hoping  that  James,  now  that  he  was  relieved  from 
Morton,  woiild  make  s.^me  exertions  for  his 
afflicted  mother,  but  also  that  he  might  be  won 
over,  if  not  to  their  church,  to  a  toleration  of  it — 
and  his  feehngs  in  this  respect  would  be  of  no 
small  importance,  as  they  saw  that  he  would  in  all 
probability  succeed  to  the  English  throne.  Active 
intrigues  were  set  on  foot  under  the  main  direc- 
tion of  Parsons,  the  Jesuit,  Waytes,  an  English 
Catholic  clergyman,  and  Creighton,  a  Scottish 
Jesuit.  But  it  was  stated  by,  or  for  the  king, 
that  he  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  poverty,  and  that, 
unless  he  were  relieved  and  succoured  from  abroad, 
he  must  of  necessity  submit  to  the  will  of  Eliza- 
beth. Parsons  flew  to  Spain,  Creighton  to  Rome : 
Philip  made  James  a  present  of  12,000  crowns ; 
the  pope  promised  4000  crowns.  Mary  was  made 
privy  to  the  intrigue,  and  she  offered,  upon  certain 
conditions,  to  legalise  James's  irregular  accession. 
The  English  court  was  no  stranger  to  what  was 
passing,  nor  to  the  new  conspiracy  wliich  ensued. 
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The  Earl  of  Gowric,  a  son  of  the  murderous  Ruth- 
veD,  invited  James  to  his  castle  of  Ruthven.  The 
unsuspecting  king  accepted  his  invitation,  and 
found  himself  a  close  prisoner.  Then  the  autho- 
rity of  the  state  fell  to  the  Earl  of  Marr,  the 
Master  of  Glamis,  the  Lord  Oliphant,  and  others, 
supported  by  the  preachers,  who  proclaimed  to 
their  congregations  that  there  had  been  a  plot  on 
foot  to  restore  the  mass  and  that  limb  of  Satan, 
Queen  Mary.  Arran  was  taken  and  thrown  into 
a  dungeon ;  Lennox  fled  to  France,  where  he  died 
soon  after — of  course  not  without  suspicion  of 
poison.  But,  to  prove  that  the  Scottish  preachers 
had  been  mistaken,  he  died  a  steady  Protestant. 
When  the  news  of  her  son's  captivity  reached 
Mary,  she  foresaw  nothing  less  than  his  absolute 
ruin  or  murder,  and,  putting  hei  own  griefs  out  of 
consideration,  she  wrote  a  letter  full  of  maternal 
tenderness  and  anxiety  to  Elizabeth,  imploring 
her  to  interfere  and  save  her  only  child.  But  Eli- 
zabeth was  well  satisfied  with  what  had  taken 
place,  and  she  now  left  the  affairs  of  Scotland  to 
themselves.  But  the  lords  had  never  contem- 
plated the  violent  measures  which  had  suggested 
themselves  to  the  afirighted  imagination  of  a 
mother,  and  James,  boy  as  he  was,  was  their 
match,  at  least  in  dissimulation.  He  duped  his 
gaolers  into  a  belief  that  he  forgave  what  had  been 
done;  he  recovered  his  liberty,  summoned  a  con- 
vention,' and  resumed  the  exercise  of  his  authority, 
having  formally  pardoned  all  concerned  in  the  Raid 
of  Ruthven. 

All  this  called  for  fresh  precautions  on  the  part  of 
Elizabeth,  who  sent  down  her  dexterous  minister 
Walsingliam.  Intrigues  almost  inexplicable  fol- 
lowed in  rapid  succession,  and  the  English  court  was 
kept  in  an  unceasing  agony  of  alarm  by  reports  of 
foreign  invasions  and  inroads  across  the  Borders  ; 
insurrections  at  home ;  plots  against  the  queen's 
life ;  English  St.  Bartholomews.  J  n  this  state  Eliza- 
beth gave  full  course  to  the  penal  code  against  the 
Catholics,  which  had  been  made  more  and  more 
severe,  and  to  the  fears  and  fanaticism  of  her  Pro- 
testant subjects.  Spies  and  informers  were  let 
loose  till  the  land  swarmed  with  them :  the  adhe- 
rents to  the  old  faith  were  incessantly  harassed, 
oast  into  prison  on  vague  suspicions,  ruined  in 
their  property  and  prospects.  The  conduct  of  go- 
vernment towards  the  Catholics  somewhat  resem- 
bled the  brutal  pranks  of  a  set  of  boys  who  drive 
and  torment  a  dog  until  he  is  mad,  and  then  shoot 
him  for  being  dangerous.  And  yet,  after  all,  no 
dangerous  Catholic  conspiracy  was  ever  traced  to 
any  great  or  powerful  number  of  English  subjects, 
— was  never  brought  home  to  the  doors  of  any  but 
a  few  fanatics  and  inveterate  plotters  who  had 
caught  the  infection  of  the  times,  when  the  ordi- 
nary proceedings  of  governments  looked  more  like 
plots  and  intrigues  than  state  business.  Every 
man  was  tempted  to  work  destruction  on  his  per- 
sonal enemy  by  the  ease  of  the  process  with  which 
he  could  accuse  him  of  being  unsound  in  religion 
and  disaffected  in  politics.    In  this  way  Aiden,  a 


gentleman  of  an  ancient  family  in  Warwickshire, 
was  sacrificed  to  the  revenge  of  his  neighbour 
Leicester.  Arden's  son-in-law  Somerville,  and 
Hall  a  missionary  priest,  and  Arden's  wife,  were 
convicted  of  a  conspiracy  upon  evidence  extracted 
by  the  rack.  Somerville  strangled  himself,  or  was 
strangled  by  others,  in  Newgate.  Arden  suffered 
the  horrible  death  of  a  traitor.  Hall,  the  priest, 
who  had  confessed  on  the  rack,  was  suffered  to  live. 
Before  this  time  Campion,  an  English  Jesuit,  who 
had  been  lurking  in  England,  w^as  put  to  the  rack. 
He  confessed  nothing  but  the  writing  and  distri- 
buting of  works  in  favour  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
nor  does  it  appear  that  he  was  charged  with  any 
conspiracy,  but  he  was  executed  with  three  priests 
named  Sherwood,  Kirby,  and  Bryant.  Notwith- 
standing the  prevailing  fanaticism  and  panic  which 
held  in  suspense  all  tilie  generous  feelings  of  the 
nation,  people  began  to  murmur  at  the  frequent 
and  increasii^  use  of  torture ;  and  Burghley  found 
it  expedient  to  defend  himself  against  public  opi- 
nion. He  protested  that  the  Jesuit  Campion  bad 
been  racked  so  gently  that  he  was  soon  after  ahle 
to  walk  about  and  sign  his  confession.*  Elizabeth 
did  more :  she  proclaimed  that  torture  should  cease : 
but  it  ceased  only  in  this  specious  proclamation,— 
in  reality  it  became  more  active  than  ever.  As 
the  vile  trade  of  an  informer  wa«  a  profitable  one, 
many  ingenious  individuals  took  it  up ;  and  there 
was  a  wonderful  increase  of  intercepted  letters, 
forged  documents,  and  lists  found  hid  in  Catholic 
houses, — found,  we  believe,  in  three  cases  out  q( 
four  by  those  who  had  put  them  there — by  the 
agents  of  the  government. .  Philip  Howard,  Earl 
of  Arundel,  son  of  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk  (one 
of  the  poor  orphans  for  whom  he  had  so  implored 
and  prayed),  grew  up  a  moody,  melancholy  man, 
and  became  a  ccnvert  to  Catholicism.  From  that 
moment  he  had  been  allowed  no  rest.  To  escape 
imprisonments  and  questionings,  and  the  fate  of 
his  father  and  his  grandfather,  who  had  both 
suffered  on  the  block,  he  resolved  to  quit  his 
country,  and,  at  the  moment  of  departure,  he  wrote 
an  affecting  letter,  which  was  to  be  delivered  to 
the  queen  ^en  he  should  be  out  of  her  reach. 
But  some  of  his  own  servants,  and  the  master  of 
the  vessel  in  which  he  intended  to  seek  an  asylum 
abroad,  were  in  the  pay  of  Burghley^  and  on  their 
timely  information  he  was  seized  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex,  brought  up  to  Tendon,  and  consigned  to 
the  Tower,  where  he  died  some  years  after  in  a 
miserable  condition.  Before  his  committal  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  the  brother  of  the  last  earl, 
beheaded  at  York,  had  destroyed  himself  by  ^^f 
charging  three  pistol-bullets  into  his  left  breast  in 
order  to  baulk  Queen  Elizabeth  of  the  forfeiture  of 
his  lands.  He  had  been  accused  of  conspiring 
to  liberate  Queen   Mary.f     Passing  over  many 

•  Somers's  Tracts.  ,  .„ 

4  Au  historical  doubt  may  be  fairly  raised  whether  thw  nnforta- 
natc  Percy  committed  suicide  or  was  assassinated. •  A  dsff  or  pwo 
was  a  sort  of  instrument  not  commonly  left  in  the  hands  of  a  »*|^ 
prisoner  in  the  Tower.  To  prove  the  stiiekle  government  btoaf" 
forward  one  Mullan.  who  afftrraed  that  he  had  sold  a  dag  W  »« **  j| 
and  another  atate  prisoner,  named  Pantan,  who  said  that  be  »^ 
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other  victims,  we  proceed  to  the  Throckmorton 
plot,  which  was  detected  hy  the  court,  or  in- 
vented hy  it,  in  1584.  Francis  Throckmorton, 
a  gentleman  of  Cheshire,  was  arrested  on  the 
evidence  of  an  intercepted  letter  written  by  one 
Morgan,  a  supposed  adherent  of  the  Queen  of 
Scot«,  though  an  agent  of  Burghley's,  who  was  in 
France,  and  who,  according  to  this  letter,  informed 
him  that  Mary's  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  was 
DOW  ready  to  invade  England  for  the  purpose  of 
liberating  his  relative.  It  was  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  that  no  such  preparation  existed  in  France ; 
but  that  was  nothing.  Throckmorton  was  laid 
upon  the  rack :  he  was  silent  under  the  first  torture ; 
—he  was  racked  again,  and  was  still  silent ; — he 
was  tortured  a  third  time,  and  still  confessed  not. 
He  was  led  a  fourth  time  to  the  rack,  and  then 
certain  papers  were  exhibited  to  him  which  were 
said  to  have  been  discovered  in  his  house,  and  then 
the  wretched  man  made  some  confessions  in  which 
he  implicated  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador. 
Burghley  summoned  the  ambassador  before  the 
privy  council,  and  charged  him  with  practising 
against  the  state.  Mendoza  indignantly  repelled 
the  charge,  and  retorted  by  accusing  Burghley  of 
robbing  his  master  King  Philip ;  of  encouraging 
the  rebellious  subjects  of  Spain ;  and,  amongst 
other  things,  he  charged  a  certain  counsellor  of 
her  majesty  with  having  engaged  the  brother  of  a 
certain  lord  to  murder  Don  John  of  Austria.  The 
ambassador  was  sent  out  of  the  kingdom.  Throck- 
morton, after  a  strange  trial,  was  sent  to  the  galloirs 
aud  the  executioner's  knife  at  Tyburn.  On  the 
EcaiTold  he  declared  that  there  had  been  no  conspi- 
racy, and  (calling  God  to  witness)  that  the  confes- 
sion he  had  made  was  a  mere  fiction  invented  to 
save  his  body  from  further  torture.  The  Lords 
Paget  and  Charles  Arundel,  who  had  been  named 
in  the  intercepted  letter,  had  escaped  into  France, 
whence  they  put  forth  a  declaration  stating  that 
they  had  fled  because  they  feared  Leicester  and 
WaUingham,  and  because  they  knew  that  their 
imiocence  would  not  avail  them  against  forged 
letters. 

A.D.  1584. — In  the  autumn  of  this  year  Elizabeth 
summoned  a  new  parliament ;  for,  notwithstanding 
her  thrift,  she  was  deplorably  in  want  of  money. 
The  commons  voted  liberally,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  passed  fresh  penal  statutes  against  the  Catho- 
lics. The  blow  was  principally  directed  against 
the  Jesuits,  the  seminary  priests,  and  all  English 


d  -IWprM  Into  the  hands  of  the  earl  by  a  servant  of  the  name  of  Price. 
Uut  ihis  Price,  though  in  custody,  was  not  produced.— Hokw/'i  State 

Triilt. 

Arrordlns  to  Camden  the  Catholics  did  not  believe  in  the  suicide, 
Wx  cut  loBie  doQble  and  ■iiSfiicioQ  U|>on  a  serviintof  Sir  Christopher 
IlAtt«»D,  which  Mervant  had  Iwen  charged  with  tlie  custody  of  tho  Earl 
of  Narthmnberland  Just  beforo  his  death.  In  a  letter-^an  infernal 
]'-iuy— nmtfu.at  a  laier  period,  by  Sir  Walter  UaleiRli  to  Burgkiley'a 
iwi,>ir  Robert  Cecil,  rccommeodinff  liim  to  fict  the  Earl  of  Essex  put 
out  of  the  wayt  and  not  to  fear  after  revenge  from  the  earl's  son,  Ka- 
l<'igh  MV).,  **  Northumberland  that  now  is  thinks  not  of  Hatton's  issue. 
Knlkmay  lives  that  mnniered  the  brother  of  Ortay,  and  Orsay  let 
liim  «o  hy  all  bis  UMiw.*' ^Burghley  Paper$. 

If  this  be  not  an  assuming  as  a  fact  known  both  to  Raleigh  and  to 
Sir  Kobnt  CecU  that  the  Barl  of  Northumb(*rlaud  had  been  murdered 
by  the  oootriraiiee  of  HattoB»  we  are  wondcrAilIy  mistaken. 


priests  who  had  received  consecration  from  the 
Bishop  of  Rome.  Forty  days  were  allowed  them 
to  quit  the  kingdom  for  ever :  if  found  after  that 
term  they  were  to  die  the  death  of  traitors ;  and  all 
those  who  concealed  them,  or  gave  them  hospi- 
tality, would  be  held  as  being  guilty  of  felony.  All 
persons  knowing  of  such  priests  being  within  the 
realm,  and  not  discovering  them  within  twelve 
days,  were  to  be  fined  and  imprisoned.  The 
English  Catholics,  having  no  schools  allowed  to 
them  at  home,  had  of  late  years  sent  their  sons 
abroad  for  education,  more  especially  to  the  college 
of  Douay,  a  large  establishment  conducted  by  the 
Jesuits,  who  had  obtained  great  reputation  as 
teachers :  but  it  was  now  enacted  that  all  such  stu- 
dents abroad  as  did  not  return  home  within  six 
months  after  proclamation  made  should  be  deemed 
traitors  ;  that  all  who  furnished  them  with  money 
should  incur  a  premunire;  that  parents  sending  their 
children  to  such  seminaries  without  license  should 
forfeit  one  hundred  pounds  ;  and  that  the  children 
there  educated  should  be  disinherited.*  On  the 
third  reading  of  this  bill  Dr.  Parry,  a  Welshman 
and  a  civilian,  who  had  recently  been  returned  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and,  as  it  should  appear, 
through  the  nomination  of  Burghley,  denounced  it 
as  a  measure  savouring  of  treasons,  full  of  blood, 
danger,  and  despair  to  English  subjexits,  and  preg- 
nant with  fines  and  forfeitures  which  would  go  to 
enrich,  not  the  queen,  but  private  individuals.  For 
this  speech  Dr.  Parry  was  given  into  the  custody 
of  the  serjeant-at-arms;  but  he  was  released  on 
the  following  day  by  command  of  the  queen,  who 
stated  that  he  had  explained  his  motives  partly  to 
her  satisfaction.  Six  weeks  after  Parry  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason. 
On  the  25th  of  February,  1585,  he  was  put  on  his 
trial  before  a  special  commision  in  Westminster 
Hall,  where  he  pleaded  guilty,  and  with  unusual 
alacrity  confessed  monstrous  things,  and  read  and 
translated  himself  to  the  court  sundry  foreign 
letters  which  were  brought  in  evidence  against  him, 
the  court  taking  great  pains  to  suggest  copious  ex- 
planations for  the  satisfaction  of  "  the  great  multi- 
tude," and  he  most  readily  entering  into  these 
explanations.  According  to  his  averment,  which 
certainly  was  not  proved  by  any  of  the  letters  pro- 
duced, not  only  some  Jesuits,  but  also  the  Cardinal 
Como  and  the  Pope  himself,  had  encouraged  him 
to  assassinate  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  had  been  fre- 
quently with  the  queen,  but  he  said  that  his  heart 
had  failed  him  in  contemplating  her  glorious  mind 
and  person.  It  seems  to  us  evident,  from  the 
whole  course  of  the  trial,  that  he  was  a  mere  tool, 
and  that  he  confessed  and  acted  as  never  man  did 
before  that  tribunal,  from  a  full  assurance  that  he 
was  to  receive  both  a  pardon  and  a  reward.  But 
he  had  done  his  work,  aud  could  be  no  longer 
useful  as  a  spy  and  entrapper.  An  effective  scene 
was  wanted  to  fix  the  notions  of  the  queen's  danger 
and  the  Catholic  atrocity  in  the  minds  of  the 
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people,  and  the  Chief  Justice  accordingly  passed 
sentence.  Then  Parry  changed  his  tone,  exclaim- 
ing that  he  was  innocent,  that  his  confession  was  a 
mere  invention,  and  that  he  summoned  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth to  answer  for  his  blood  before  God.  He 
also  said,  **  I  never  intended  to  kill  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. I  appeal  to  her  own  knowledge,  and  to  my 
lord  treasurer's  and  master  secretary's. "  He 
afterwards  wrote  a  letter  to  the  queen,  telling  her 
to  remember  her  unfortunate  Parry,  chiefly  over- 
thrown by  her  hand.  On  the  scaflbld  he  repeated 
his  denial  of  the  whole  of  his  confession,  vowing 
that  he  was  a  true  servant  to  the  queen, — that  he 
never  thought  of  harming  her,  as  she  well  knew, 
and  as  her  own  conscience  would  tell  her.  Sir 
Francis  Knollys,  who  with  others  of  the  court  was 
present  at  the  revolting  execution,  urged  his  guil- 
tiness. **  Oh !"  said  Parry,  "  I  pray  God,  Queen 
Elizabeth  do  not  find  that,  in  taking  away  my  life, 
she  hath  killed  one  of  the  best  keepers  in  her 
park."  He  was  presently  turned  from  the  ladder, 
and,  after  one  swing  of  the  rope,  was  cut  down 
alive;  and  when  his  bowels  were  taken  out  he 
gave  a  great  groan.*  It  has  been  supposed  by 
some  that  this  sacrifice  was  crazed,  and  this  may 
be  the  fact  without  any  weakening  of  our  suspicion 
as  to  the  use  which  had  been  made  of  him. 

The  Catholics  presented  a  petition  against  the 
late  enactments,  vindicating  their  loyalty  and  their 
religion, — declaring  that  they  utterly  abhorred  all 
such  projects  of  assassination  as  had  recently  been 
spoken  of, — and  held  that  neither  priest  nor  pope 
could  license  that  which  was  sinful.  Richard 
Shelley,  of  Michael  Grove,  in  Sussex,  undertook 
to  present  this  petition  to  the  queen,  who  forthwith 
committed  him  to  prison,  where  he  died  after  a 
confinement  of  some  years.  The  captive  Queen  of 
Scots,  who  saw  herself  altogether  abandoned  by 
her  only  child,  now  thought  that  every  night  would 
be  her  last.  What  seamed  to  aim  at  her  life  was 
an  association  recently  entered  into,  called  the  Pro- 
testant Association,  against  all  the  enemies  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  members  of  it  solemnly  swore  to 
defend  the  queen,  and  to  revenge  her  death  or  any 
injury  committed  against  her.  Leicester  was  at  the 
bead  of  it,  and  it  had  been  confirmed  by  parliament. 

The  state  of  Elizabeth's  foreign  relations  at  this 
time  was  altogether  anomalous.  There  was  and 
there  had  been  no  declaration  of  war  with  Spain, 
but  yet,  ever  since  1570,  when  the  great  Drake 
obtained  a  regular  commi8sion,t  that  commander 
and  others  who  followed  his  example  had  been  plun- 
dering in  the  West  Indies,  in  Spanish  America, 
and  in  the  Pacific.  The  right  which  Spain  as- 
sumed of  considering  the  New  World  as  treasure- 
trove,  and  of  excluding  from  its  commerce  the 
ships  of  all  other  nations,  was  indeed  monstrous ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  difficult  to  con- 
sider Drake,  Hawkins,  and  the  rest,  in  any  other 

•  8trype.— Jardlne.— This  Dr.  Parry  had  been  employed  for  many 
months  as  a  spy  on  Uie  English  CatlioUcs  abroad. 

t  The  buccaneers  had  commenced  operations  as  early  as  1530. 
Draka  himself  had  commanded  several  maraudintr  expeditions 
before,  but  he  did  not  get  the  queea*s  commission  till  1570. 


light  than  that  of  buccaneers,  however  much  we 
may  admire  their  daring  spirit  and  the  great  con- 
tributions they  made  in  the  course  of  their  maraud- 
ing expeditions  to  the  sciences  of  navigation  and 
geography.  Drake,  in  the  course  of  three  expe- 
ditions, had  plundered  the  Spanish  towns  of  Nom- 
bre  de  Dios  and  Carthagena,  and  nearly  all  the  to^llls 
on  the  coast  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  had  destroyed 
or  taken  an  immense  number  of  Spanish  ships, 
returning  from  each  voyage  with  immense  booty. 
Elizabeth  insisted  that  she  and  other  nations  had  a 
right  to  navigate  those  seas  and  to  visit  the  ports 
which  the  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards  kept  closed  to 
all  save  their  own  flag,  and  that  it  was  coutrary  to 
the  laws  of  nations  to  treat  intruders  as  pirates ; 
but  there  being  no  declaration  of  war,  she  certainly 
committed  in  this  way  manifold  acts  of  real  piracy. 
Again,  in  the  Netherlands,  the  King  of  Spain  was 
everywhere  met  by  English  money  and  English 
resources,  which  had  enabled  those  whom  he  termed 
his  revolted  subjects  to  prolong  the  struggle  year 
after  year.  For  a  long  time  Elizabeth  furnished 
her  aid  with  all  possible  secresy,  denying  to  the 
Spanish  court  that  she  ever  abetted  rebels.  But 
the  course  of  events  forced  her  to  adopt  a  more 
open  practice ;  and  though  she  again  declined  the 
sovereignty  or  protectorship  of  the  country,  she,  in 
1585,  sent  over  a  royal  army  of  six  thousand  men, 
having  bargained  with  the  States  that  they  should 
pay  all  her  expenses,  and  deliver  to  her,  as  se- 
curities, the  towns  of  Brill  and  Flushing,  and 
Rammekins,  a  strong  and  important  fort.  The 
queen's  passionate  regard  for  Leicester  had  cooled 
since  the  revelation  of  his  secret  marriage  with  the 
Countess  of  Essex ;  and  that  earl  was  now  per- 
mitted to  take  the  command  of  the  army  in  the 
Netherlands,  where  he  entertained  very  ambitious 
projects,  and  displayed  a  woful  want  both  of  mi- 
litary and  civil  ability.  Without  consulting  his 
mistress,  he  induced  the  States  to  name  him  Go- 
vernor-General of  the  Low  Countries,  and  to 
declare  his  authority  supreme  and  absolute,  jointly 
with  the  council  of  state.  Elizabeth  wrote  to  him 
in  a  fury,  telling  him  to  remember  the  dust  from 
which  she  had  raised  him,  and  to  do  whatever  she 
might  command  as  he  valued  his  neck.  The 
States,  who  had  thought  to  please  the  queen  by 
elevating  her  favourite,  were  in  great  perplexity, 
and  Leicester  soon  showed  them,  in  other  ways, 
that  they  had  committed  a  lamentable  mistake  in 
intrustiug  a  sovereign  power  to  such  an  incapable, 
arrogant,  and  insolent  man,  whose  first  operations 
were  to  cramp  the  freedom  of  commerce,  which  had 
given  life  and  energy  to  the  insurgents.  In  ^^ 
field  he  was  pompous,  vain-glorious,  and  inefficient, 
presenting  a  wretched  contrast  to  Alexander  Far- 
nese,  the  Prmce  of  Parma,  who  still  prolonged  the 
struggle  for  Spain  with  remarkable  generalship. 
He  carefully  avoided  a  battle,  and  his  P^^.^?| 
affair  of  arms  was  an  attack  upon  Zutphen,  which 
failed,  and  which  would  scarcely  deserve  a  men- 
tion in  history  but  for  the  death  of  the  gallant  and 


accomplished  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  pem 
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there  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age.*  The  best- 
managed  part  of  his  campaign  was  his  hunting  all 
Catiiolics  from  places  of  profit  and  trust,  and  his 
captivating  the  Calvinistic  preachers  of  the  Low 
Countries  by  such  measures,  and  by  a  very  sancti- 
monious hearing.  When  the  States  ventured  to 
call  him  to  account  for  his  gross  misconduct,  this 
noble  grandson  of  a  tax-gatherer  and  extortionerf 
pnimiscd  redress,  but  complained  to  his  creatures 
that  one  of  his  rank  should  be  questioned  by  shop- 
keepers and  artisans.t  In  the  winter  of  1586, 
having  pacified  the  queen,  he  returned  to  England, 
siill,  however,  retaining  the  power  intrusted  to  him 
in  the  Low  Countries.  He  was  scarcely  gone 
when  two  adventurers  (Englishmen  by  birth), 
whom  he  had  placed  in  command,  delivered  up 
two  important  forts  to  the  Prince  of  Parma,  and 
went  over  to  the  Spaniards. 

By  this  time  there  began  to  rise  a  rumour  that 
the  King  of  Spain  was  preparing  to  invade  Eng- 
hnd  with  a  tremendous  force,  and  some  Catholic 
plot  or  other  at  home  was  the  news  of  every  day. 
Most — nearly  every  one — of  these  conspiracies 
were  conjured  up  by  the  imagination,  or  were 
altogether  obscure  and  insignificant;  but,  in  the 
autumn  of  1586,  a  real  plot  was  discovered,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  AnUiony  Babington,  a  young 
English  Catholic  of  an  enthusiastic  temper,  who 
wTis  brought  to  consider  that  it  would  be  glorious 
in  this  world  and  acceptable  in  the  next  if  he 
(^Id  assassinate  Elizabeth  and  deliver  Queen 
Mary  from  a  captivity  which  was  now  rendered  an 
uncKising  torture,  physically  as  well  as  morally. 
Babington  had  several  accomplices,  and  one  of 
these,  named  Pooley,  put  himself  in  direct  com- 
munication with  Walsingham,  who  was  informed 
of  every  particular  from  the  first  rude  arrangement 
of  the  scheme,  and  who  permitted  the  plot  to  go 
on  in  order  to  implicate  Mary.  When  he  had 
played  with  the  numerous  threads  of  this  intrigue 
ior  months,  and  had  woven  a  complete  web  round 
the  conspirators, — when  he  had  obtained  possession 
uf  two  letters  addressed  by  Mary  to  Babington, — he 
opened  the  subject  to  Elizabeth,  and  soon  after 
irocecded  to  act.  Ballard,  a  seminary  priest, 
wh.ym  Camden  calls  **  a  silken  priest  in  a  soldier's 
liabit,"  was  suddenly  arrested.  Babington  and 
the  rest,  who  were  all  young  men  of  fortune  and 
acquirements,  fled ;  but  Babington  was  taken,  in  a 
J*'*w  days,  at  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  with  Gage, 
Chamock,  Barnwell,  and  Don,  in  the  house  of 
Ht'llamy  their  common  friend.  Titchbom,  Travers, 
Abinpton,  Salisbury,  Jones,  and  Tilney  were 
^"zed  in  other  places,  and  of  the  whole  number 
:ly  Edward  Windsor,  the  brother  of  Lord 
^^indsor,  escaped  pursuit  These  were  no  base 
*nd  mercenary  conspirators, — they  were  such 
^»'gb-wpirited  and  intellectual  young  men  as  could 
not  have  been  easily  matched  in  the  kingdom. 

*  9ir  Philip  SUlo«>y  wu  Mph«w  to  Leicester,  but  m  unUka  hia 
'•^l^-Mlmhttodatk. 
t  For  the  hiatoty  of  UfeefUi^a  graudfather.  Dudley,  the  coUeagUA 

1  gJUT"'  ***  "*••  "^^  ^  ^'"^  ^^^  ****  ^"'y  ^"'' 
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But  it  appears  that  they  were  all  put  to  the  rack, 
or  at  least  threatened  with  it ;  a  gratuitous  atrocity, 
for  Walsingham,  Burleigh,  and  the  queen  knew 
precisely  all  that  could  possibly  be  known  of  the 
business.  While  this  was  doing  the  bells  of  Lon- 
don rang  merrily  for  their  apprehension, — bonfires 
were  lit, — ^and,  on  the  morrow,  banquets  were 
spread  in  the  streets,  with  singing  of  psalms  and 
praising  God  for  preserving  her  majesty  and 
people.*  The  fate  of  the  prisoners,  however,  on 
account  of  their  youth,  their  honourable  condition 
in  society,  and  their  previously  unimpeached  cha- 
racters, excited  some  commiseration,  and  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  government 
arraigning  them  not  all  at  once,  but  in  two  separate 
bodies,  notwithstanding  the  great  legal  objection 
that  their  case  was  one  and  indivisible.  On  the 
13th  of  September,  certain  of  them  being  put  upon 
their  trial,  were  condemned  as  traitors,  and  exe- 
cuted on  the  20th,  with  a  scrupulous  attention  to 
the  atrocious  processes  prescribed  by  law,  being  all' 
cut  down  while  life  was  in  them.  The  other  seven 
were  tried  on  the  15th  and  were  all  executed  on 
the  21st,  but,  in  this  more  fortunate  than  their 
companions,  they  were  allowed  to  hang  till  they 
were  dead.  The  place  selected  for  their  execution 
was  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  "  even  the  place  where 
they  had  used  to  meet  and  confer,  "f  With  the 
exception  of  Babington,  it  seems  to  be  extremely 
doubtful  whether  any  of  these  gentlemen  con- 
templated the  murder  of  the  queen,  and,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Babington,  all  of  them  behaved 
chivalrously  and  nobly,  endeavouring  to  take 
blame  to  themselves  rather  than  cast  it  upon  their 
companions.  Most  of  them  maintained  that  their 
views  were  confined  to  liberating  the  captive  queen, 
a  project  likely  to  take  firm  hold  of  young  and 
romantic  minds.  Titchbom,  who  possessed  a 
tender  heart  and  a  poetical  imagination,  declared 
on  the  scaffold  that  he  had  only  been  guilty  of  con- 
cealing Babington's  designs,  which  he  had  done 
from  his  sense  of  the  sacred  duties  of  friendship. 
Jones  said  at  the  bar  that  he  could  not,  by  di- 
vulging the  plot,  destroy  his  dear  friend,  Thomas 
Salisbury,  and  that  in  doing  what  a  faithful  friend 
ought,  he  had  incurred  the  sentence  of  a  traitor, 
though  he  was  far  indeed  from  any  active  treason. 
Bellamy,  of  Harrow,  appears  to  have  suffered  merely 
because  some  of  the  fugitives  were  found  in  his 
house.  His  wife  escaped,  through  a  misnomer  in 
the  indictment.  A  statute  had  been  just  passed 
to  meet  the  case,  and  to  bring  Mary  to  the  block ;{ 

*  Stow.  The  Protestant  people  of  London  were  ao  excited  that 
the  French  aml)astadur  waa  afraid  they  would  aet  ttpon  and  masaacra 
all  the  Catholics  and  foreiynera  I 

i  Stow. 

i  Stat.  S7  Elis.  c.  1.  By  thin  atatute  It  waa  enacted  that  twenty 
four  or  more  of  the  priy|^  council  juid  Ilouae  of  Lordi.  to  be  drputed 
by  the  queen'a  commiaKion.  ahould  make  inquiRiiion  alter  all  aiich 
as  ahould  invade  the  kingdom,  raiae  rebellion,  or  attempt  to  hurt  or 
dcatroy  the  queen'  a  person,  for  or  by  whomsoever  employed  that 
mixht  lay  claim  to  the  crown  of  EoKlund  ;  and  that  the  peraon  for 
whom  or  by  whom  they  ahould  attmtf»t  the  aame,  ahould  be  utterly 
incapable  of  the  crown  of  England,  deprived  wIioUv  of  all  right  and 
title  to  it,  and  prvMecuted  to  death  by  all  faithful  aiikJeeU.  if  he  or  ahe 
should  be  Judged  by  thoae  four-and-twenty  men  to  be  a  party  to  luoh 
intation,  rebellion,  or  tieaionable  attempt. 
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and  as  what  was  deemed  evidence  against  her  had 
been  secured  from  the  Babington  'conspiracy, 
Elizabeth's  council  now  proposed  an  immediate 
trial  of  the  Scottish  queen.  But  even  now  Eliza- 
beth hesitated,  to  the  dismay  and  secret  wrath  of 
Burghley,  Walsingham,  Sadler,  and  the  rest  of  the 
ministry.  At  this  moment  Leicester,  who  was 
abroad,  stepped  in  with  what  he  considered  a 
masterpiece  of  advice,  proposing  a  little  quiet 
poison.  Walsingham,  who  had  the  chief  manage- 
ment of  the  affair,  objected  to  such  a  course  as 
being  contrary  to  God's  law  ;  upon  which  the  earl 
sent  him  a  canting  preacher  to  prove  that  such 
means  against  such  a  person  were  quite  justifiable 
by  scripture.  There  was  then  a  talk  of  shortening 
the  captive's  life  by  increasing  the  rigour  of  her 
treatment,  which,  in  fact,  had  already  been  rigorous 
enough  to  make  a  sickly  cripple  of  that  once 
healthful  and  beautiful  woman.  At  last,  giving 
herself  up  entirely  to  the  advice  of  Walsingham, 
Elizabeth  issued  a  commission  to  try  Mary  and 
pronounce  judgment  upon  her  according  to  the  act 
recently  passed.  There  was  no  want  of  high  names 
or  of  legal  authorities  in  this  most  illegal  com- 
mission. There  were  the  Chancellor  Bromley,  the 
Jjord  Treasurer  Burghley,  the  Earls  of  Oxford, 
Kent,  Derby,  Worcester,  Rutland,  Cumb  rland, 
Warwick,  Pembroke,  and  Lincoln ;  the  Viscount 
Montague,  the  Lords  Abergavenny,  Zouch,  Motley, 
Stafford,  Grey,  Lumley,  Stourton,  Sandys,  Went- 
worth,  Mordant,  St.  John  of  Bletsoe,  Compton,  and 
Cheney ;  Sir  James  Croft,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  Sir 
Walter  Mildmay,  and  Sir  Amyas  Pawlet ;  Wray, 
chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas;  Anderson, 
chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench;  Manwood, 
chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  Gawdy,  one  of 
the  justices  of  the  Common  Pleas. 

Mary  had  been  moved  from  one  prison  to  ano- 
ther, each  remove  being  to  a  worse  place,  and  to  a 
harsher  keeper.  In  the  spring  of  the  preceding 
year,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  had  been  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  her,  to  his  own  great  grief — for  Eliza- 
beth had  become  so  much  alarmed,  that  no  degree 
of  vigilance  and  severity  towards  ^e  captive  could 
aatisfy  her.  There  was  a  sort  of  poetical  justice 
in  what  happened.  Sir  Ralph's  old  age  was  made 
wretched  through  the  Scottish  queen,  whose  power 
he  had  undermined  by  matchless  intrigues  in  her 
infancy,  and  he  prayed  for  death  to  deliver  him 
from  his  difficult  charge  and  his  mistress's  jea- 
lousy. He  was  superseded  by  Sir  Amyas  Pawlet 
and  Sir  Drew  Drury,  both  fanatical  Puritans  and 
friends  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  conscien- 
tiously annoyed  and  persecuted  the  Papist  and 
idolator.  About  Christmas  they  had  carried  her, 
in  a  deplorable  state  both  of  body  and  mind,  to 
Chartley  Castle,  in  Staffordshire.  On  the  8th  of 
August,  a  few  days  before  the  arrest  of  Babington,. 
she  was  taken  from  Chartley  under  pretext  of  an 
airing,  and  carried  by  force  to  Tixhall,in  the  same 
county.  She  was  carried  back  to  Chartley  in  a 
few  weeks ;  but,  in  the  interval,  her  two  faithful 


secretaries  Naue  and  Curie  had  been  taken  into 
custody  and  conveyed  to  Walsingham's  house, 
where  they  were  kept ;  her  cabinets  at  Chartley 
had  been  broken  open,  and  a  large  chest  had  been 
filled  from  them  with  letters  and  papers,  and  con- 
veyed to  Walsingham.  On  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber, Pawlet  discharged  what  he  called  Mary's 
superfluous  servants,  and  seized  all  her  money  and 
jewels.  Mary  resisted  at  first;  but,  he  says,"! 
called  my  servants,  and  sent  for  bars  to  break 
open  the  doors,  whereupon  she  yielded."  Ac- 
cording to  the  gaoler's  own  account,  he  found  her 
in  bed,  suffering  greatly,  and  being  bereft  of 
the  use  of  one  of  her  hands.*  A  few  days  after 
the  execution  of  Babington  and  the  twelve 
other  victims,  orders  were  sent  down  to  Sir 
Amyas  Pawlet  to  remove  Mary  with  all  possible 
care  and  vigilance  from  Chartley  to  Fotherin- 
gay  Castle,  in  Northamptonshire,  the  last  scene 
of  the  captive's  sufferings.  There  had  been 
for  some  time  a  standing  order  to  shoot  the  pri- 
soner if  she  were  found  trying  to  escape,  or  if  any 
dangerous  attempt  at  rescue  should  be  made. 
Pawlet  again  pretended  that  nothing  more  was 
meant  than  to  revive  the  queen  by  giving  her  a 
change  of  air ;  but,  avoiding  the  public  roads,  he 
led  her  about  from  one  gentleman's  house  to  ano- 
ther, and  Mary  knew  not  whither  she  was  uoing 
until,  at  last,  she  saw  herself  shut  up  within  the 
dismal  walls  of  Fotheringay.  When  Elizabedi 
learned  that  she  was  safely  lodged  there,  her  gra- 
titude burst  forth  in  an  unusual  enthusiasm  to  the 
able  manager  of  the  journey.  "  Amyas,  my  most 
faithful  and  careful  servant,"  wrote  the  queen  to 
the  gaoler,  "  God  Almighty  reward  thee  treblcfold 
for  thy  most  troublesome  charge  so  well  dis- 
charged !"  Shortly  afler,  Pawlet  received  orders, 
"  in  case  he  heard  any  noise  or  disturbance  in  Mar)'  a 
lodgings,  or  in  the  place  where  she  was,"  to  kill 
her  outright  without  waiting  for  any  further  power 
or  command.  Before  the  trial,  as  after  it,  Eliza- 
beth would  have  preferred  any  kind  of  death  to 
that  of  an  execution  under  her  own  warrant  But 
though  Mary  had  a  narrow  escape  one  night  when 
the  chimney  of  her  wretched  dungeon  took  fire, 
she  lived  on.  At  length,  on  the  1 1th  of  October, 
thirty-six  of  the  English  commissioners  arrived  at 
Fotheringay  Castle;  and  on  the  following  day  they 
sent  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  Pawlet,  and  Barker,  a 
public  notary,  to  deliver  to  the  prisoner  a  letter 
from  Elizabeth,  charging  her  with  being  accessory 
to  the  Babington  conspiracy,  and  informing  her 
that  they  were  appointed  to  try  her  for  that  aud 
for  other  treasons.  Mary  read  the  letter  with  com- 
posure, and  replied,  with  great  dignity,  to  tne 
commissioners — that  it  grieved  her  to  find  her  dear 
sister  misinformed;  that  she  had  been  kept  m 
prison  until  she  was  deprived  of  the  use  ol  her 

•  UttiT  ftom  Sir  Amva«  Pawlet  to  WalsinghaxD.  ^I"****^  h^-'K 
mer.  At  this  momoDt  we  fliid  Walstnghain  lanrntiog.  **  ^  ^^  ^q 
had  done  some  years  befonf,  thai  Ehxaheth  was  not  P'l^P^^j  |m 
things  in  season,  and  work  her  own  security  as  aha  ooght  •  .  |jy 
adds,  in  the  cant  of  the  times,"  Our  sins  do  Ucier%«  *"'f  *  {TbAti* 
onr  unlhaiikfttlness  for  the  great  and  singular  bepw^ 
pleased  God  to  blen  thia  land  withal". 
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FoTKKsiKOAT,  Kf  it  anpeare<1  in  I7I8,  froni  a  Print  in  RridKe'«  Northamptonnhire.  The  Castle,  palled  down  by  order  of  James  I.,  atood  on 
Die  Hill  to  the  rijfnt  of  the  Church  j  and  the  tradition  of  ihe  neighbourhood  points  to  its  left  a«  the  spot  where  the  Hall  stood  in  which 
Maxy  was  beheaded 


limbs,  notwithstanding  her  having  repeatedly 
offered  reasonable  and  safe  conditions  for  her 
liberty ;  that  she  had  given  her  majesty  full  and 
faithful  notice  of  several  dangers  which  threatened 
her,  and  yet  had  found  no  credit,  but  had  always 
been  slighted  and  despised,  though  so  nearly  allied 
to  her  majesty  in  blood  ;  that  when  the  Protestant 
Association  was  entered  into,  and  the  conBrming 
act  of  parliament  made  upon  it,  she  clearly  foresaw 
that,  whatever  dangers  should  arise,  either  from 
princes  abroad,  or  ill-disposed  people  at  home,  or 
for  the  sake  of  religion,  the  whole  blame  would  be 
thrown  upon  her,  who  had  unhappily  so  many 
enemies  at  the  English  court ;  that  certainly  she 
had  reason  to  take  it  amiss  that  a  league  should  be 
so  lately  made  by  her  son,  without  her  knowledge 
or  consent ;  that  it  seemed  most  strange  that  the 
queen  should  command  her,  her  equal,  to  submit 
to  a  trial  as  a  subject ;  that  she  was  an  independ- 
ent queen,  and  one  that  would  do  nothing  that 
might  be  prejudicial  to  her  own  majesty  or  to  other 
prince«  of  her  rank  and  quality,  or  to  her  son's 
rights ;  that  her  mind  was  not  yet  so  far  dejected, 
nor  would  she  sink  under  the  present  calamity. 
**  The  laws  and  statutes  of  England,"  continued 
Mary,  "  are  unknown  to  me ;  I  am  void  of  coun- 
sellors, and  cannot  tell  who  shall  be  my  peers. 
My  notes  and  papers  are  taken  from  me,  and  no 
one  dares  appear  to  be  my  advocate.  I  have  com- 
mitted nothing  against  the  queen — have  stirred  up 
no  man  against  her,  and  am  not  to  be  charged  but 
from  my  own  words  or  writings,  which  I  am  sure 


cannot  be  produced  against  me.  Yet  I  cannot 
deny  that  I  have  recommended  myself  and  my 
condition  to  foreign  princes."  On  the  next  day, 
Pawlet  and  Barker  returned  to  hef  from  the  com- 
missioners to  ask  whether  she  persisted  in  her 
answer.  She  replied  that  she  did  most  firmly. 
"  But  this,"  added  she,  **  I  had  quite  forgotten. 
The  queen  says  I  am  subject  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  be  tried  and  judged  by  them,  because 
I  am  under  the  protection  of  them.  But  to  this  I 
answer,  that  I  came  into  England  to  demand  her 
aid  and  assistance,  and  have  ever  since  been  de- 
tained a  prisoner,  so  that  I  could  not  enjdy  the 
protection  of  the  laws  of  England;  nor  could 
1  ever  yet  understand  what  manner  of  laws  they 
were."*  In  fact,  the  only  law  which  the  captive 
queen  had  known  in  England  was  the  arbitrary 
will,  the  fierce  hatred,  of  her  sister.  In  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day,  there  went  to  her  certain 
selected  persons  from  among  the  commissioners, 
*'  with  men  learned  in  the  civil  and  canon  laws," 
to  persuade  her  to  a  compliance.  The  Jjord  Chan- 
cellor Bromley  and  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burghley 
justified  their  authority  by  their  patent  and  com- 
mission, told  her  that  neither  her  state  as  a  pri- 
soner, nor  her  prerogative  as  a  queen,  could  exempt 
her  from  subjection  to  the  laws  of  England,  and 
threatened,  if  she  refused  to  plead,  to  proceed 
against  her  by  authority  of  law,  although  she  were 
absent.     She  replied,  with  undiminished  firmness, 


*  Camden,  Life  and  Reign  of  Elizabeth. 
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that  she  was  no  subject,  nor  liable  to  English  law ; 
that  she  would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  than 
dishonour  herself  by  any  such  submission ;  that, 
however,  she  was  willing  to  answer  all  things  in  a 
free  and  full  parliament;  and  that,  as  for  this 
meeting,  it  might  probably  be  devised  against  her, 
who  was  already  prejudged  to  die,  to  give  some 
legal  show  and  colour  to  their  proceedings ;  and, 
therefore,  she  desired  they  would  look  to  their  con- 
Bciences,  and  remember  that  the  theatre  of  the 
whole  world  is  much  wider  than  the  kingdom  of 
England  *  She  then  complained,  in  a  touching 
manner,  of  her  hard  usage ;  but  Burghley  inter- 
rupted her,  assuring  her  that  the  queen  his  mistress 
had  always  treated  her  with  a  rare  kindness  !  A 
few  hours  after,  they  sent  her  the  list  of  the  names 
of  her  judges,  ^*  to  let  her  see  they  designed  to 
proceed  by  equity  and  reason."  Although  nearly 
every  name  was  that  of  an  inveterate  personal 
enemy,  she  made  no  exceptions  against  the  com- 
missioners, which  would  have  been  useless ;  but — 
what  was  equally  useless — she  objected  strongly  to 
the  late  act,  upon  which  their  commission  was 
founded,  as  being  unjust  and  unprecedented,  and 
purposely  contrived  to  ruin  her.  She  said  that  she 
could  not  away  with  the  queen's  laws,  which  she 
had  good  reason  to  suspect;  but  that  she  was 
heart-whole  still,  and  would  not  derogate  from  the 
honour  of  her  ancestors  the  kings  of  Scotland,  by 
owning  herself  a  subject  to  the  crown  of  England, 
and  that  she  would  rather  perish  utterly  than 
answer  as  the  queen's  subject  and  a  criminal  per- 
son. Here  Burghley  interrupted  her,  saying, 
•*  We  will,  nevertheless,  proceed  against  you  to- 
morrow, as  absent  and  contumax."  Mary  replied, 
**  Look  to  your  consciences."  Then  the  perfumed 
and  court-like  Vice-Chamberlain  Hatton  said,  "  If 
jou  are  innocent  you  have  nothing  to  fear ;  but  by 
seeking  to  avoid  a  trial,  you  stain  your  reputation 
with  an  everlasting  blot."  This  timely  speech 
made  a  great  impression,  and  on  the  following 
morning  Mary  consented  to  plead  for  the  sake  of 
her  reputation,  but  on  condition  that  her  protest 
against  the  authority  of  the  court  should  be 
allowed,  and  that  she  should  do  nothing  to  dero- 
gate from  the  honour  of  her  successors  or  prede- 
cessors* Burghley  asked  her  if  she  would  appear 
at  her  trial  provided  her  protest  was  entered  in 
writing,  without  being  fully  admitted  by  them. 
Here  Mary  ought  to  have  replied  with  a  decided 
negative  ;  but,  in  reality,  protest  or  no  protest  was 
of  the  slightest  consequence  ;  and  as  they  had 
threatened  to  proceed  in  her  absence,  and  as  they 
could  easily  force  a  weak  and  helpless  woman  to 
their  bar,  the  queen  consented. 

On  the  14th  of  October  the  commissioners  as- 
aembled  in  the  presence-chamber  of  Fotheringay 
Castle.  At  the  upper  end  of  tliis  hall  was  a  vacant 
chair  of  state,  royally  canopied,  as  if  for  the  Queen 
of  England,  and  "  below  it,  and  at  some  distance 
over  against,"  was  a  chair  without  any  canopy,  for 
the  Queen  of  Scots.     The  commissioners  and  their 

*  Camden,  Life  and  Reign  of  Elisabeth. 


assistants,  including  the  most  expert  lawyers  of 
the  day,  sat  upon  benches  placed  towards  the  vail 
on  either  side  of  the  apartment.     Mary  had  no 
assistant — ^no  papers — ^no  witnesses;  for  every- 
thing had  been  taken  from  her:  and  yet,  even 
according  to  the  prejudiced  accounts  of  her  ene- 
mies, she  displayed  wonderful  self-possession  and 
address ;  and,  in  the  striking  words  of  a  moden), 
and  perhaps  too  favourable  historian,  she  for  two 
whole  days  kept  at  bay  the  hunters  of  her  life.* 
Upon  her  first  entrance,  as  soon  as  she  had  taken 
her  seat,  the  Chancellor  Bromley  told  her  that  the 
most  serene  Queen  Elizabeth,  being  informed,  to 
her  great  grief  and  trouble  of  mind,  that  she  had 
conspired  the  destruction  of  her  person  and  of  the 
realm  of  England,  and  the  subversion  of  religion, 
had  appointed  this  present  commisiion  to  hear  how 
she  could  vindicate  herself  from  the  charge,  and 
make  her  innocence  appear  to  the  world.    Mary 
then  rose,  and  said,  that  she  had  come  into  Eng- 
land as  a  friend  and  sister,  to  ask  the  aid  vhic)i 
had  been  promised  her,  and  had  ever  since  been 
detained  a  prisoner;  and  then  she  repeated  bcr 
protest  against  the  authority  of  the  court    The 
chancellor  denied  that  any  aid  had  been  promised 
her;  but  there  he  stopped,  not  venturing  to  explain, 
promise  or  no  promise,  by  what  law  Elizabeth  had 
constituted  her  a  state  prisoner,  or  attempt  to  lessen 
the  odium  which  had  been  generally  cast  on  the 
national  hospitality.     But  he  told  her  that,  as  she 
had  been  living  in  England,  she  was  subject  to  the 
English  laws,  and  that  therefore  her  protest  could 
not  be  admitted.   It  was,  however,  agreed  that  her 
protest  should  be  recorded,    together  with  the 
chancellor's  reply  to  it.     They  then  read  their 
commission  at  frill  length,  and,  as  it  was  wholly 
founded  upon  the  late  act,  she  again  protested 
against  the  said  act  as  being  made  expressly  against 
herself;  and  appealed  for  the  trutli  of  this,  her 
assertion,  to  the  consciences  of  men  who  had  no 
conscience  in  state  matters  of  this  kind.   Burghley, 
who  would  have  had  the  grass  growing  over  her 
grave  many  years  before,  told  her  that  the  validity 
of  laws  and  acts  of  parliament  did  not  depend  upon 
their  antiquity, — ^that  new  laws  were  as  good  as 
old  ones,  and  equally  binding, — that  it  did  not 
become  her  to  speak  against  them, — and  that,  iu 
spite  of  her  protests,  they  were  all  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed against  her  by  that  said  act  of  parliament. 
Mary  said  that  she  was  ready  to  hear  and  answer 
concerning  any   fact    against    Queen  Elizabeth. 
Then  Gawdy,  the  queen's  serjeant,  opened  the  case 
against  her  with  an  historical  account  of  Babing- 
ton's   conspiracy;   asserting,  at  the  close  of  i»is 
oration,  that  she  knew  of  it,  approved  it,  assented 
to  it,  promised  her  assistance,  and  showed  the  way 
and  means  for  effecting  it.     When  the  serjeant 
had  done  speaking,  sundry  copies  of  letters  which 
were  said  to  have  been  written  to  her  by  Babing- 
ton,  and  by  her  to  Babington  and  others,  were 
produced.     According  to  these  second-hand  docu- 
ments, which  contained  a  scheme  of  the  whole 
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conspiracy,  the  captive  queen  had  not  only  invited 
foreign  powers  to  the  invasion  of  England,  but  had 
also  encouraged  Babington  and  his  associates  to 
assassinate  their  sovereign.  During  the  reading  of 
these  letters  Mary  was  calm ;  but  when,  in  the  last 
letter,  mention  was  made  of  the  unfortunate  Earl 
of  Arundel,  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  she 
burst  into  tears,  and  said,  "  Alas !  what  has  the 
noble  House  of  Howard  endured  for  my  sake !  " 
But,  presently  drying  her  tears,  she  replied  to  this 
part  of  the  evidence,  declaring  that  she  knew  not 
Babington,  nor  ever  received  any  such  letters  from 
him,  nor  wrote  any  such  to  him, — that  they  who 
pretended  that  she  had  written  to  Babington  ought 
to  produce  her  letters  in  her  own  hand-writing,  and 
that  if  Babington  wrote  letters  to  her  they  ought  to 
prove  that  she  received  them.  There  was,  indeed, 
she  said,  a  packet  of  letters  put  into  her  hand 
about  the  time  alleged,  but  they  had  been  written 
almost  a  year  before,  and  she  knew  not  who  sent 
them.  She  said  that  many  persons,  compassion- 
ating her  hard  fate,  had  secretly  made  her  offers 
of  service,  but  that  she  neither  excited  nor  encou- 
raged any  of  these,  though  she,  a  close  prisoner, 
cut  off  from  the  world,  and  for  long  periods  horn 
all  knowledge  of  what  was  passing  in  it,  could  not 
hinder  their  enterprises.  She  was  not  answerable 
for  the  deeds  of  others.  She  had,  indeed,  used 
her  best  endeavours  for  the  recovery  of  her  liberty, 
as  nature  itself  dictated  and  allowed ;  and  to  this 
end  she  had  solicited  the  assistance  of  her  friends. 
Others  might  have  attempted  dangerous  designs 
without  her  knowledge ;  and  it  was  an  easy  matter 
to  counterfeit  cyphers  and  characters.  Although 
she  denied  prompting  an  invasion  of  England,  she 
was  less  emphatic  on  that  point  than  on  the  accu- 
sation of  being  privy  to  the  plots  againt  Elizabeth*8 
life:  here  she  vowed  repeatedly  that  she  would 
never  make  shipwreck  of  her  soul  by  engaging  in 
such  a  bloody  crime.  In  reply  to  a  letter  said  to 
have  been  written  by  her  to  provoke  an  invasion, 
she  declared  that  she  suspected  Walsingham  as  the 
author  of  that  letter :  and  Walsingham,  in  fact,  had 
handled  every  letter  in  his  own  way.*  But  the 
bronzed  secretary  stood  up  in  his  place,  and  so- 
lemnly called  God  to  witness  that  he  had  done 
nothing  in  malice, — ^nothing  unworthy  of  an  honest 
man :  and  no  doubt  he  thought  that  an  honest  man 
might  do  more  than  he  had  ever  done  for  the  sake 
of  the  queen  and  the  Protestant  settlement.  Mary 
seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  his  disavowal ;  but  she 
requested  him,  as  a  fair  return,  to  be  no  more 
ready  to  believe  those  who  slandered  her  than  she 
was  to  credit  those  who  accused  him.  The  greatest 
weight  of  evidence  was  made  to  lie  in  the  confes- 
sion of  Babington,  and  the  extorted  depositions  of 
her  own  servants,  Naue  and  Curie.  In  regard  to 
Babington,  she  objected,  that,  if  her  adversaries  had 
wished  to  discover  the  truth,  they  would  have  kept 
him  for  a  witness,  instead  of  putting  him  to  death, 
— ^that  his  confession,  if  really  made  in  the  manner 

*  Some  of  thr  letters  were  widely  different  now  fcom  what  they  had 
been  when  podaced  on  fiahingtoQ't  trial  at  Londoa. 


now  set  forth,  was  of  no  value,  as  it  might  have 
been  dictated  by  the  hope  of  mercy :  as  to  the 
secretaries,  she  replied  that  Naue  was  a  simple 
and  timid  man,  and  that  Curie  was  the  follower  of 
Naue;  their  depositions  might  have  proceeded 
from  Aeir  anxiety  to  save  their  own  lives.  Naue, 
she  said,  had  formerly  committed  the  offence  of 
writing  certain  things  in  her  name  without  her 
authontv.  She  demanded  to  be  confronted  with 
her  two  secretaries  :  the  commissioners  refused  to 
produce  them.  Then  Mary  urged  that  the  majesty 
and  safety  of  princes  must  fall  to  the  ground  if 
they  were  to  depend  in  this  manner  upon  the 
writing  and  testimony  of  secretaries — ^that  she  was 
sure,  if  Naue  and  Curie  were  there  present,  tliey 
would  clear  her  of  all  blame  in  this  case,— that  if 
they  had  not  taken  away  all  her  notes  and  papers, 
she  might  answer  more  particularly  to  what  was 
objected.  There  was  another  and  a  strong  objec- 
tion to  the  testimony  of  Naue  and  Curie,  even  if 
their  depositions  were  free  and  ungarbled:  they 
had  both  been  sworn,  as  secretaries,  to  keep  her 
secrets :  if  they  had  accused  her  truly  thejr  had 
perjured  themselves  to  her ;  if  falsely,  they  perjured 
themselves  to  the  Queen  of  England.*  The  pro- 
secutors read  the  heads  of  several  letters  addressed 
to  the  lately  expelled  Spanish  ambassador,  Men- 
doza,  and  to  Sir  Francis  Englefield,  Charles  Paget, 
and  other  Englishmen  abroad,  among  whom  was 
that  Morgan  who  had  all  along  been  in  the  pay  of 
Walsingham.  We  have  no  doubt,  in  our  own 
minds,  that  the  captive  queen,  in  her  despair,  wrote 
letters  of  this  kind,  approving  of  a  plan  of  invasion, 
and  offering  to  contribute  to  its  success,  by  inducing 
her  friends  in  Scotland  to  take  up  arms,  to  seize 
the  person  of  James,  and  to  prevent  Elizabeth*8 
friends  from  sending  Scottish  troops  to  her  assist- 
ance ;  and  it  is  quite  certain,  from  the  perfect 
machinery  he  had  at  work,  that  Walsingham  might 
obtain  possession  both  of  her  dispatches  and  of  the 
letters  written  to  her  from  abroad.  It  was  not, 
however,  considered  decent  to  explain  the  nature 
of  this  machinery,  and  it  was  alleged  that  the 
original  drafts  of  these  dispatches  and  the  foreign 
letters  were  all  found  amongst  her  papers  at  Chart- 
ley, — a  most  improbable  circumstance,  considering 
the  situation  of  Mary,  liable  every  moment  to  in- 
trusion and  seizure.  And  yet  some  of  these  letters 
from  abroad,  garbled  as  they  might  have  been, 
went  rather  to  disprove  than  to  prove  Mary's 
actual  participation  in  the  plots  against  Elizabeth's 
life.  In  regard  to  the  whole  of  them,  Mary  said 
that  they  bore  no  relation  to  the  destruction  of  the 
queen ;  and,  if  foreigners  endeavoured  to  set  her 

♦  Curie  aflerwnrdi  reproached  Walsingham  with  breaking  hia  pro- 
raise,  and  not  giving  him  the  proper  reward.  Naue,  in  1605,  wrote 
an  apoloi^.  which  would  certainly  iiave  more  weiaht  if  Mar>-  «  son 
James,  to  wliom  it  wos  addressed,  had  not  been  Klni  of  England, 
with  ample  powers  both  to  punish  and  reward.  "  The  sonteace, ' 
says  Camden,  ••  which  depended  wholly  upon  the  credit  of  her  •ecre- 
Uries.  and  thev  not  beiug  brought  face  to  face,  according  to  the  act 
of  parliamentj'lwgol  much  tallc  and  various  diicourses  among  the 
people."  •'  I  have  seen,"  he  add-,  ••  Naoe's  apology  to  King  James, 
hi  1605,  wherein  he  solemnlv  excused  himself  ihat  he  was  neither  the 
author  nor  the  revealer  of  the  design,  and  that  he  had  stoutly 
apposed  the  principal  articles  of  aceusatloo  ag^^nst  hw  miatreti, 
which  appearetb  not  by  the  pruceedingt." 
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at  liberty,  that  was  not  to  be  imputed  to  her  as  a 
crime :  she  had  at  several  times  let  the  queen 
know  that  she  would  seek  to  procure  her  release 
from  that  hard  captivity  in  which  she  had  been  kept 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  The  commissioners  in- 
sisted that  it  was  fully  proved,  by  some  short  pas- 
sages in  letters  she  had  written  to  Mendoza,  that 
there  was  a  design  on  her  part  to  convey  her  right 
in  the  English  succession  to  the  King  of  Spain. 
To  this  charge  she  replied,  that  being  a  close  pri- 
soner, oppressed  with  cares  and  deprived  of  all 
hope  of  liberty,  and  daily  declining  through  sick- 
ness and  sorrow,  she  had  been  advised  by  some  to 
settle  the  succession  upon  the  Spaniard,  or  upon 
some  English  Catholic;  and  that  she  had  given 
offence  to  some  of  her  friends  by  refusing  to  ap- 
prove of  any  such  scheme.  '*  But,*'  she  added, 
"  when  all  my  hopes  of  England  became  desperate, 
I  resolved  not  to  reject  foreign  help."  She  again 
desired  that  her  papers  and  her  secretaries  Naue 
and  Curie  might  be  produced,  and  this  was  again 
refused :  she  requested  an  adjournment,  with  the 
aid  of  counsel,  and  this  was  refused.  She  again 
demanded  to  be  heard  in  full  parliament,  or  that 
she  might  speak  with  the  queen  in  council  in 
person.  The  commissioners,  who  had  received 
fresh  instructions  from  Elizabeth,  would  grant 
nothing ;  but  the  chief  of  them,  including  Burgh- 
ley,  Walsingham,  and  Hatton,  took  her  apart  from 
the  rest — she  rising  up,  "with  great  presence 
of  countenance,"  says  Camden —  and  spoke  to  her 
for  some  time.  During  this  secret  conference 
Mary  was  observed  to  be  much  agitated.  The 
commissioners  then  adjourned  the  assembly  to  the 
25th  of  October,  then  to  meet,  not  in  presence  of 
the  prisoner,  nor  in  Fotheringay  Castle,  but  in  the 
Star  Chamber  at  Westminster.  On  the  appointed 
day  the  commissioners,  with  the  exception  of  the 
earls  of  Warwick  and  Shrewsbury,  assembled  in 
the  Star  Chamber,  to  which  other  lords  were  sum- 
moned. They  now  brought  before  them  Naue 
and  Curie,  who  affirmed  upon  oath,  and,  as  it  was 
expressed,  "  only  in  respect  of  the  truth,  frankly 
and  voluntarily,  without  any  torture,  constraint,  or 
threatening,"  that  the  letters,  and  copies  of  letters, 
before  mentioned,  were  genuine  and  true ;  and  that 
all  was  true  which  they  had  before  confessed  and 
subscribed.  This  over,  without  any  further  cere- 
mony the  court  pronounced  sentence  against  Mary, 
daughter  of  James  V.,  commonly  called  Queen  of 
Scotland;  "for  that  since  the  conclusion  of  the  ses- 
sion of  parliament,  viz.,  since  the  Ist  day  of  June, 
in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  her  majesty's  reign, 
and  before  the  date  of  the  commission,  divers 
matters  have  been  compassed  and  imagined  within 
this  realm  of  England  by  Anthony  Babington  and 
others,  with  the  privity  of  the  said  Mary,  pretending 
a  title  to  the  crown  of  this  realm  of  England,  tending 
to  the  hurt,  death,  and  destruction  of  the  royal  person 
of  our  lady  the  queen :  and  also  for  that  the  aforesaid 
Mary,  pretending  a  title  to  the  crown,  hath  herself 
compassed  and  imagined  within  this  realm  divers 
matters  tending  to  the  hurt,  death,  and  destruction 


of  the  royal  person  of  our  sovereign  lady  the  queen, 
contrary  to  the  form  of  the  statute  in  the  commis- 
sion aforesaid  specified."  On  the  same  day,  how- 
ever, the  commissioners  and  the  judges  of  England 
put  forth  a  declaration  that  the  said  sentence  did 
not  derogate  from  the  title  or  honour  of  James, 
King  of  Scots,  who  remained  in  the  same  place, 
degree,  and  right  as  if  the  said  sentence  had  neTer 
been  pronounced.* 

Mary  clearly  foresaw  that  the  departure  of  the 
commissioners  from  Fotheringay  would  be  followed 
by  the  arrival  of  the  executioner ;  and  she  told  Sir 
Amyas  Pawlet  that  history  made  mention  how  the 
realm  of  England  was  used  to  shed  royal  blood. 
But  though  Elizabeth  had  procured  a  sentence,  she 
paused  at  the  prospect  of  the  block,  being  resolved, 
as  was  usual  with  her,  to  make  the  weight  of  blood 
seem  to  fall  upon  others.  And  there  were  others, 
including  the  highest  names  in  the  kingdom,  and 
among  the  representatives  of  the  people,  who  were 
quite  ready  to  take  the  burden  upon  their  owu 
consciences.  On  the  29th  of  October,  four  days 
after  the  passing  of  the  sentence,  the  parliament 
assembled,  and  on  the  12th  of  November  both 
houses,  addressing  the  queen,  implored  her  to  gire 
orders  for  the  immediate  execution  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots.  Mr.  Serjeant  Puckering,  the  speaker,  in  the 
name  of  the  commons,  after  relating  the  history  of 
Mary,  pointed  out  the  very  dangerous  consequences 
of  sparing  any  longer  the  life  of  that  wicked  woman. 
He  then  quoted  examples  from  the  Bible  of  rulers 
who  had  incurred  the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty 
by  showing  mercy  to  their  enemies,  as  Saul,  who 
had  saved  King  Agag,  and  Ahab,  who  had  pre- 
served Benhadad.  The  speaker  ended  by  saying 
that  they  relied  upon  her  princely  resolution,  and 
that  they  accounted  the  execution  as  a  thing  that 
would  be  unto  God  most  acceptable.  Elizabeth 
commenced  her  reply  by  expressing  gratitude  for 
the  special  care  which  Providence  had  taken  of 
her,  and  by  asserting  that  her  nature  was  so  devoid 
of  malice,  that  even  now,  although  she  had  been 
convicted  of  treason,  if  she  thought  Mary  would 
repent,  and  her  emissaries  not  pursue  their  designs 
— or,  that  if  they  were  two  milk-maids,  with  pails 
upon  their  arms,  and  it  was  merely  a  question 
which  involved  her  own  life  without  endangering 
the  religion  and  welfare  of  her  people, — she  would 
most  willingly  pardon  all  her  offences.  She  then 
pathetically  declared  that  if,  by  her  own  death,  the 
kingdom  might  be  bettered,  she  would  willingly  die, 
having  nothing  worth  living  for.  Next  she  re- 
proached the  house  for  their  frequently  standing 
more  upon  form  than  matter, — more  upon  the 
words  than  the  sense  of  the  law ;  complaining  that 
the  late  act  of  parliament  about  treasons  (which 
had  been  devised  in  her  own  closet)  had  brought 
her  into  a  great  strait,  by  obliging  her  to  give 
directions  for  her  kinswoman's  death,  which  was 
to  her  a  most  grievous  and  irksome  burden.    But, 
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then,  chaoging  her  tone  to  keep  up  the  panic- 
alarm,  and  the  cry  for  blood,  she  said  that  she 
would  tell  them  a  secret ; — that  she  lately  saw  it 
written  that  an  oath  was  taken  within  a  few  days 
by  certain  persons  either  to  kill  her  or  to  be  hanged 
themselves,  and  thereupon  she  expressed  her  mind- 
fulness of  their  own  oaih  of  association  for  the 
cecurity  of  her  person.  She  ended  her  long  dis- 
course by  saying  ^'  that  she  thought  it  requisite, 
with  earnest  prayer,  to  beseech  the  Divine  Majesty 
so  to  illuminate  her  understanding,  and  to  inspire 
her  with  His  grace,  that  she  might  see  clearly  to 
do  and  determine  that  which  should  serve  to  the 
establishment  of  His  church,  preservation  of  their 
estates,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth 
under  her  charge ;  wherein,  as  ^he  knew  delays  are 
dangerous,  they  should,  with  all  convenience,  have 
her  resolution."  When  a  few  days  had  passed, 
and  when,  according  to  her  own  account,  she  had 
had  a  great  conflict  with  her  merciful  nature  what 
to  determine,  she  sent  a  message  to  tlie  lords  and 
commons,  earnestly  charging  them  to  consider 
whether  some  other  means  might  not  be  suggested. 
The  two  houses  deliberated  and  conferred  with  one 
another,  and  then  unanimously  replied  that  no 
other  sound  and  assured  means  could  be  devised 
fur  the  safety  of  the  realm,  religion,  and  her  majes- 
ty's person.  But  Elizabeth  had  not  yet  done 
acting.  In  reply  to  this  address  she  said  that  she 
had  had  a  fearful  struggle  with  herself — that  she 
had  entertained  a  greedy  desire  and  hungry  will 
that  their  consultations  might  have  had  another 
issue — that  she  must  complain,  though  not  of 
them,  unto  them  ;  for  that  she  perceived  by  their 
sdvice,  prayers,  and  desires,  that  only  her  injurer's 
bane  must  be  her  security.  But,  in  the  mean 
while^  whispers  had  been  spread  abroad  by  those 
who  knew  Elizabeth's  character,  and  these  rumours 
she  met  by  declaring,  that  if  any  persons  were  so 
wicked  as  to  suppose  that  she  prolonged  this  time 
only  to  make  a  show  of  clemency,  they  did  her  so 
great  a  wrong  as  they  could  hardly  recompense — 
that  she,  in  referring  the  subject  of  Mary's  execu- 
tion to  parliament,  had  earnestly  desired  that  every 
one  should  act  in  that  matter  strictly  according  to 
his  conscience,  and  that,  if  her  ministers  had  not 
signified  as  much  to  them,  they  had  not  done  their 
duty  towards  her.  She  said  that  she  had  just 
cause  to  complain  that  she,  who  had  pardoned  so 
many  rebels,  ^<^  winked  at  so  many  treasons, 
should  now  be  obliged  to  take  the  life  of  such  a 
person.  Many  opprobrious  books  and  pamphlets 
had  accused  her  of  being  a  tyrant,  which  was,  in- 
deed, news  to  her ;  but  what  would  they  now  say 
if  a  maiden  queen  should  spill  the  blood  of  her 
own  kinswoman  ?  Yet  it  were  a  foolish  course  to 
cherish  a  sword  to  cut  her  own  throat ;  and  she 
was  infinitely  beholden  to  them  who  sought  to  pre- 
serve her  life.  Then  she  reverted  to  a  round-about 
oracular  style,  saying,  '*  If  I  should  say  I  will  not 
do  what  you  require,  it  might,  peradventure,  be 
saying  more  than  I  mean ;  and  if  I  should  say  I 
will  do  it,  it  might,  perhaps,  breed  greater  peril 


than  those  from  which  you  would  protect  me." 
She  then  gave  a  few  comfortable  words  to  the 
members  before  they  returned  to  their  counties, 
and  dismissed  them.* 

A  few  days  after,  on  the  6th  of  December, 
she  ordered  the  sentence  of  death  to  be  pro- 
claimed .in  various  parts  of  London  and  in  other 
places,  which  was  done  in  great  state,  and  with 
infinite  rejoicings.  In  London  every  house  was 
illuminated,  the  bells  were  rung  from  every 
steeple,  bonfires  were  lit  in  every  street,  and  there 
was  a  great  singing  of  psalms  in  aU  parts  of  the  city.f 
Lord  Buckhurst  and  Mr.  Robert  Beale,  accom- 
panied by  a  great  troop,  were  sent  to  Fotheringay 
Castle  to  announce  her  doom  to  the  captive,  and  to 
tell  her  in  Elizabeth's  name  what  especial  favour 
had  been  shown  to  her  in  her  trial  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  many  distinguished  noblemen  and  the 
whole  of  the  privy  council  to  be  her  judges,  in- 
stead of  obliging  her  to  appear  before  the  common 
criminal  courts.  Buckhurst  and  Beale  were  in- 
structed to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  confession  of  guilt 
from  Mary,  who,  it  was  calculated,  would  lose 
heart  and  courage  at  the  close  prospect  of  death. 
But  Elizabeth  had  formed  a  wrong  estimate  of  the 
strength  of  her  rival's  character.  Mary,  whatever 
may  have  been  her  former  errors  or  guilt,  suffered 
and  died  like  a  heroine  and  a  martyr.  She  received 
the  message,  not  merely  with  firmness  but  with 
cheerfulness,  saying,  that  she  was  a- weary  of  this 
vyorld  and  glad  that  her  troubles  were  about  to  end. 
The  two  messengers  were  accompanied  by  a  Pro- 
testant  bishop  and  a  dean,  according  to  their  no- 
tion, to  direct  her  conscience  and  administer 
spiritual  comfort  in  this  extremity, — according 
to  her  notion,  to  persecute  her  with  their  heretical 
intolerance  in  her  last  moments.  She  wholly  re- 
jected their  assistance,  but  begged  in  the  blessed 
name  of  Christ  that  she  might  be  attended  by  her 
own  almoner,  who  was  in  the  castle,  though  long 
since  separated  from  her.  Buckhurst  and  the 
Protestant  priests  brutally  told  her  that,  do  what 
she  might,  she  could  hardly  die  a  saint  even  in 
Catholic  eyes,  seeing  that  she  had  been  fairly  con- 
demned for  attempting  to  murder  their  queen. 
Once  more  Mary,  with  the  name  of  her  Saviour 
in  her  mouth,  denied  that  she  had  ever  devised, 
counselled,  or  commanded  the  death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  When  left  to  herself  and  her  Catholic 
chaplain,  she  wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope  and  another 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  in  which  she  called 
upon  her  relatives  of  the  House  of  Guise,  who  had 
been  accused  equally  with  herself,  to  vindicate  her 
character.  A  few  days  after  her  gaolers.  Sir  Amyas 
Pawlet  and  Sir  Drew  Drury,  informed  her  that,  as 
she  had  refused  to  make  any  submission  or  con- 
fession, and  as  she  was  now  dead  in  law,  she  had 
no  right  to  the  insignia  of  royalty  which  hitherto 
had  been  left  to  her  in  her  prison.  Mary  replied 
that  she  was  an  anointed  queen, — that,  in  spite  of 
Elizabeth,  her  council,  and  her  heretical  judges, 

•  D'Ewe*.~HowelU— Camden, 
i  HoliDthed. 
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she  would  still  die  a  queen.  While  Pawlet's  ser- 
vants took  down  her  canopy  of  state,  and  disrobed 
her  of  the  regal  ornaments,  the  starch  Puritan 
himself  sat  down  with  his  hat  on  in  her  presence, 
and  otherwise  insulted  her.  Mary  then  wrote  her 
last  letter  to  her  rival,  telling  her  that  her  mind 
was  free  from  malice  and  resentment, — that  she 
thanked  God  that  he  was  now  pleased  to  put 
an  end  to  her  troublesome  pilgrimage, — that  the 
only  favours  she  would  ask  were  that  she  might 
not  be  privately  put  to  death,  and  that  her  servants 
and  others  might  be  allowed  to  witness  her  end,* — 
that  her  faithful  attendants  might  have  liberty  to 
leave  England  without  disturbance,  and  quietly 
enjoy  the  small  legacies  she  had  bequeathed  them, 
and  that  her  body  might  be  conveyed  for  interment 
to  France.  These  things  she  besought  her  to  grant 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  by  their  near  relationship, 
by  the  memory  of  Henry  VII.,  their  common  an- 
cestor, and  by  her  own  royal  dignity. 

In  the  meanwhile  Henry  III.,  King  of  France, 
had  sent  over  Bellievft  as  a  special  ambassador  to 
intercede  for  Mary's  life.  Belli^vre  was  a  pedant 
and  a  poor  negotiator,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  for  suspecting  his  sincerity.  Elizabeth, 
according  to  the  report  of  his  mission,  deferred, 
with  infinite  malice,  giving  him  audience,  pre- 
tending, first,  that  some  hired  assassins,  unknown 
to  him,  had  got  mixed  in  his  retinue  with  the 
design  of  taking  her  life ;  and  then,  that  the  plague 
had  broken  out  among  his  followers  on  their  jour- 
ney. It  was  while  she  was  sending  these  evasive 
answers  to  Bellievre  that  parliament  proceeded  to 
confirm  the  sentence  and  to  press  for  the  execution. 
At  last,  on  the  7th  of  December,  she  sent  for  the 
ambassador  to  Richmond,  where  she  received  him, 
seated  on  a  throne  and  surrounded  by  her  chief  lords. 
Bellievre  remonstrated  in  forcible  language.  Eliza- 
beth betrayed  signs  of  strong  emotion,  but  met  all 
his  representations  with  the  reply  that  this  was  tlie 
third  time  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  attempted  her 
life.  According  to  De  Thou,  Bellitjvre  pledged  his 
sovereign's  word  that  the  Duke  of  Guise  would 
give  his  own  sons  as  hostages  for  the  future  con- 
duct of  Mary  if  her  life  were  spared.  Elizabeth 
told  him«  in  a  word,  that  such  guarantees  would 
be  of  little  use  when  she  was  dead.  Bellievre 
returned  to  London,  where  he  remained  some  days 
anxiously  waiting  for  a  definitive  answer,  and  then, 
getting  none,  he  intimated  that  as  they  had  pro- 
ceeded even  to  the  recording  of  a  sentence  of  death 
there  was  no  need  for  his  making  a  longer  stay  in 
England,  and  he  demanded  his  passport.  Eliza- 
beth neither  sent  him  an  answer  nor  his  passport. 
He  wrote  again  and  requested  an  audience, — she 
was  indisposed  and  could  not  be  seen :  he  caused 

*  "  Fporing,"  layi  Mary,  •'  as  I  do,  the  secret  tjTnnny  of  some  per- 
sons, I  beg  you  tun  to  nermit  the  sentence  to  be  executed  ui>on  me 
without  vouT  knowlcd)(e;  not  from  fear  of  the  lonnent,  whicti  lam 
very  ready  to  suffer,  but  on  nccuuut  of  the  ro{iurts  whirh,  in  the 
ubstfuce  of  witnesses  above  suspicion,  mi<;ht  be  spread  respectinx  my 
death,  as  I  know  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  oihiT!*  of  dilVervut  con- 
dition. To  avoid  whjch  I  desire  that  my  servants  shall  he  spectators 
and  witaesses  of  my  death,  in  the  faith  of  my  Saviour  and  ia  obe- 
dience to  Uls  church." 


a  letter  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Walsingham, 
who  engaged  to  get  an  answer  the  next  day.  On 
the  next  day  Bellievre  received  a  verbal  mensagcy 
that  the  queen  was  pleased  to  grant  a  delay  of 
twelve  days.  He  still  lingered  about  court  in  tlie 
hopes  of  doing  some  service ;  and,  on  the  6th  of 
January,  1587,  when  Mary  had  been  prepared  to 
die,  he  was  summoned  to  Greenwich,  where  Eliza- 
beth condescended  to  hear  at  length  his  arguments 
against  the  execution  of  the  infamous  sentence. 
His  pleading  was  interlarded  with  references  to 
classical  history,  philosophy,  poetry,  and  the  Old 
Testament :  but  these  things  were  after  the  taste 
of  the  queen  and  her  court.  He  told  her  that  the 
race  of  common  and  low  people  is  of  lead,  but  that 
of  kings  is  of  gold,«— that  from  royalty  royal  deeds 
are  looked  for, — that  princes,  though  not  always 
equal  in  grandeur  and  power,  are  equal  in  royal 
dignity  and  the  right  which  comes  from  heaven,— 
that  it  would  be  a  bad  example  to  show  the  world 
that  princes  could  die  on  a  block  like  common 
people.  Yet  some  of  his  arguments  were  well  put 
and  unanswerable!  In  reply  to  the  position  that 
strangers,  even  of  royal  dignity,  are  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  country  which  they  have  chosen  for  their 
residence,  he  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  prove  a 
free  choice,  and  that  the  world  knew  the  Queen  of 
Scots  had  been  kept  in  England  wholly  against 
her  will.  With  regard  to  the  attempts  made  by 
Mary,  even  supposing  the  accusation  of  her  enemies 
to  be  true,  they  were  to  be  excused,  inasmuch  as 
the  rage  of  despair,  resulting  from  a  captivity  of 
nineteen  years,  might  well  have  driven  her  to 
follow  some  rash  advice.  Touching  the  danger 
there  might  be  during  the  lifetime  of  Mary  of  a 
league  of  Catholic  princes  against  the  English 
throne,  he  said  that  Mary's  death,  far  from  ob- 
viating that  peril,  would  increase  it,  and  that  the 
pretext  of  such  a  league  and  war  would  be  ren- 
dered much  more  specious  than  it  had  hitherto 
been  by  the  just  vengeance  called  for  by  an  act  so 
strange  and  so  extraordinary.  Elizabeth  heanl  the 
ambassador  with  tolerable  patience  until  he  told 
her  that  if  she  proceeded  to  such  a  rigorous  and 
extraordinary  judgment  his  master  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  resent  it :  she  then  expressed  her- 
self in  terms  "  almost  of  indignity."  Bellievre 
then  prepared  to  depart,  but  he  was  requested  to 
remain  a  few  days  longer.  On  the  14th  of 
January  he  received  his  passport  and  went  his  way, 
with  the  conviction  that  his  intercession  had  been 
fruitless,  and  that  nothing  could  allay  the  queen's 
thirst  for  revenge.*  L'Aubespine  de  Chateaii- 
neuf,  the  resident  ambassador,  resumed  the  nego- 
tiation ;  but  he  was  presently  silenced  by  benig 
accused  of  taking  a  part  in  a  new  plot  to  assassi- 
nate Queen  Elizabeth.  The  queen  and  her  nji- 
nisters,  indeed,  pretended  that  they  gave  no  credit 
to  this  foul  charge,  but  they  nevertheless  inter- 
cepted his  dispatches  and  threw  his  secretary  into 

•  Advis  et  Meraoire  de  ce  qu'a  ete  fait  en  Anxletene.  p*r  ^'   * 
BeUievre.  &c.    This  account  ie«ms  to  liave  boen  written  by  «  V'^^ 
attached  to  the  embassy. 
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prison.  The  French  long,  in  his  rage,  interrupted 
bk  diplomatic  relations ;  but  being  made  to  feel 
that  the  insult  was  a  mere  trick  to  prevent  further 
interference,  he  soon  sent  over  another  envoy  to 
interpose  between  Maiy  and  the  scaffold. 

In  the  course  of  nature  James  of  Scotland,  though 
a  leas  powerful  sovereign,  ought  to  have  been  infi- 
nitely more  earnest  than  Henry  of  France;  but 
Junes  was  glad  that  his  own  mother  should  be 
kept  in  a  captivity  which  lefl  to  him  the  occupation 
of  the  throne  ;*  he  was  besides  always  slow  and 
inert;  and  he  may  possibly  have  comforted  himself 
with  a  doubt  whether  Elizabeth  would  really  pro- 
ceed to  execution.  The  King  of  France  certainly 
thought  it  necessary  to  awaken  this  tender  son  to  a 
lenie  of  his  parent's  danger,  and  about  a  month 
after  sentence  was  passed  in  the  Star  Chamber  he 
exhorted  him  by  all  means  to  take  his  mother's 
part,  telling  him  that  by  so  doing  he  would  be 
higMy  commended  by  all  other  kings  and  princes, 
and  that  if  he  failed  in  taking  this  course,  he  would 
draw  upon  himself  the  greatest  reproaches,  and 
very  possibly  considerable  danger.f  On  the  last 
day  of  November,  1586,  the  French  ambassador 
informed  his  master  that  King  James  had  promised 
to  intercede  for  his  mother  through  his  ambassador, 
Keith,  ^  an  honest  man,  but  rather  English  ;"  that 
King  James  had  told  him,  in  his  oracular  way,  that 
the  case  of  the  Queen  his  mother  was  the  most 
strange  that  ever  was  heard  of,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  like  it  since  the  creation  of  the  world ;  that 
he  had  written  with  his  own  hand  to  Elizabeth,  and 
to  four  or  five  great  men  in  England,  as  also  to 
Walsingham,  telling  the  latter,  in  particular,  to 
desist  from  hia  bad  offices,  for  otherwise  he,  James, 
might  do  him  some  displeasure.  "  But,"  continues 
the  ambassador,  **  several  lords  and  great  men  are 
dissatisfied  that  he  has  sent  Keith,  a  man  of  so 
little  importance,  and  a  pensionary  of  England. 
They  say  that  in  an  affair  of  such  consequence,  in 
which  the  life  of  hia  mother  is  concerned,  which 
ought  to  be  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own,  might  he 
not  have  found  in  his  kingdom  some  others  who 
would  have  considered  the  mission  as  an  honour, 
and  would  have  devoted  their  lives  and  property  to 
it,  if  it  had  been  necessary, — offering,  too,  to  under- 
take the  journey  at  their  own  expense  ?  This  leads 
them  to  imagine  that  there  is  some  secret  under- 
standing with  the  Queen  of  England,  in  which  they 
ve  further  confirmed,  because  the  instructions  for 
Keith  were  drawn  up  by  the  kmg,  Lethington,  and 
Gray,  without  being  communicated  to  any  of  the 
others."  At  this  time  James's  resident  ambassador 
»t  Elizabeth's  court  was  the  notorious  Archibald 
Dougla8*-an  appointment  about  equally  disgrace- 

*  On  ihe  4tb  of  October,  1566,  when  Eliubcth  was  prcpariDg  her 
«<nnimi»sion  for  Polheringay  Castle.  James  told  Cottreelles.  the  French 
«a(«Hador,  that  be  loved  hb  mother  as  much  as  natnra  and  duty 
(Jtumaoded,  bat  h»  oMild  not  like  her  oondact,  and  knew  veiy  well 
Uiat  »be  had  no  mora  goodwill  towards  him  than  towards  the  Queen 
«  England ;  adding,  amoof  other  things,  that  he  had  seen  letters  in 
b«T  handwriting,  whieh  prorcd  her  illwiU  towards  him.  and  that  bo 
iLSev  Terr  well  that  she  had  made  frequent  attempts  to  appoint  a 
n^«cm  in  Scotland,  and  depriye  him  of  the  throne.— Anaier. 

t  UttR  from  Heniy  III.  to  CoorctUsa,  the  French  tmbaasador  in 
Scottand^JtoBiur. 
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fill  to  both  courts.  There  was  a  talk  of  sending 
the  new  Earl  of  Bothwell^Francis  Stewart, — a  grand- 
son of  James  V.  by  his  natural  son  John,  styled 
Prior  of  Coldingham, — an  impetuous  and  frank 
man,  devoted  to  Mary,  to  negotiate  for  her  at  this 
extremity;  but  this  project  was  defeated  by  the 
intrigues  and  artifices  of  Archibald  Douglas.  A 
month  later  Courcelles  complained  that  £e  King 
of  Scotland  did  not  seem  to  have  much  at  heart 
any  embassy  in  his  mother's  favour.*  The 
king  however  made,  through  Keith,  something 
like  a  spirited  remonstrance,  at  which  Elizabeth 
was  so  enraged,  that  she  was  well  nigh  driving 
her  poor  pensioner  from  her  presence.  James 
instantly  took  the  alarm,  and  wrote  an  humble 
letter  of  apology,  declaring  that  he  did  not  im* 
pute  to  her  personally  or  directly  the  blame  of 
anything  that  had  been  done  against  his  mother, 
and  he  only  besought  her  to  suspend  further  pro- 
ceedings until  the  arrival  of  the  Master  of  Gray. 
At  the  mention  of  this  name  Elizabeth  must  have 
been  satisfied,  for  the  Master  of  Gray  was  a  venal 
scoundrel  who  had  long  been  in  her  interests.f 
There  were  however  some  lords  in  the  Scottish 
council  who  were  more  anxious  about  Mary  than 
was  her  own  son,  or  who  knew  the  character  of 
the  Master  of  Gray  better  than  James  did ;  and,  at 
the  instance  of  these  men.  Sir  Robert  Melville  was 
joined  in  commission  with  Gray.  Melville  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  save  the  queen's  life — 
Gray  assured  the  English  Court  that  no  mischief 
would  ensue  from  her  death.  At  their  first  audience 
Elizabeth  declared  to  them  that  she  was  immea- 
surably sorry  that  there  could  be  no  means  found  to 
save  the  life  of  their  king's  mother  with  assurance 
of  her  own — ^tfiat  she  had  laboured  hard  to  preserve 
the  life  of  both,  but  it  could  not  be.  At  a  second 
audience,  the  Master  of  Gray  requested  to  know 
whether  Queen  Mary  were  alive,  for  a  rumour  had 
got  abroad  that  she  had  been  privately  dispatched, 
"As  yet,"  replied  Elizabeth,  "  I  believe  she  lives, 
but  I  will  not  promise  for  an  hour."  Melville 
trusted  that  the  poor  queen  might  be  allowed  to 
live  on,  seeing  that  the  chief  nobility  of  Scotland 
were  ready  to  deliver  themselves  as  hostages  that 
no  other  plot  or  enterprise  should  be  made  on  her 
account  against  the  English  crown ;  or  that,  if  it 
pleased  Elizabeth  to  send  her  into  Scotland,  King 
James  would  enrage  himself  that  no  harm  should 
ever  be  done  by  ner  or  on  her  account.  Elizabeth, 
turning  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  others  of  her 
favourite  lords,  expressed  her  scorn  and  contempt 
both  of  the  King  of  Scots  and  these  his  proposals. 
She  was  then  asked  by  the  Scottish  envoys  how  the 
Queen  of  Scots  could  really  be  esteemed  so  danger- 
ous ?  "  Because  she  is  a  papist,  and  they  say  she 
shall  succeed  to  my  throne,"  was  the  harsh  but 
honest  reply  of  Elizabeth.    It  was  replied  that 


*  '*  At  all  events,**  says  the  ambassador,  "the  kins  will  endearoiir 
(o  deriTO  advantages  fur  himself.  Ho  positively  declared  that  ho 
would  not  commence  war  with  England,  except  in  case  of  an  attempt 
to  exclude  him  from  the  su«*esBton  to  that  throne.** 

f  In  the  preceding  month  of  August  Burghlcy  enters  in  his  diary— 
'•  A  warrant  for  SOOO/.  delivered  to  the  Master  of  Gray,  of  SooUand.  lO 
levy  certain  footmen  in  Scotland  for  the  Low  Countries.**   . 
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Mary  would  divest  herself  of  her  right  in  the 
English  succession  in  favour  of  her  son.    This  was 
an  allusion  which  Elizabeth  could  never  bear,  and 
losing  all  temper  she  shrieked,  *'  She  hath  no  such 
right     She  is  declared  incapable  of  succeeding.** 
Upon  this  it  was  argued  that  there  was  then  an  end 
of  danger  from  the  papists,  and  that  Marv,  being  so 
debarred,  could  not  be  so  very  perilous.    But  Eliza- 
beth said,  that  though  Mary's  right  was  indeed  an- 
nulled,the  papists  still  considered  it  as  existing.  The 
rejoinder  was  inevitable  :  if  the  Queen  of  Scots  gave 
up  all  right  in  favour  of  her  son,  who  was  a  Pro- 
testant, she  could  never  again  pretend  to  claim  it, 
and  her  renunciation  should  proceed  with  consent 
of  friends,  and  in  free  and  legal  form.     Leicester 
explained  that  the  King  of  Scots  would  thus  be 
placed,  with  regard  to  the  succession,  in  precisely 
the  same   position  as  his  mother  now  occupied. 
Elizabeth,  who  hated  all  successors,  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  screamed  again — "  Is  that  your  mean- 
ing? Then  should  I  put  myself  in  worse  case  than 
before !    By  God's  passion  this  were  to  cut  mine 
own  throat.     He  shall  never  come  into  that  place 
or  be  party  with  me."    Gray  replied  that  the  King 
of  Scotland  must  become  party  with  her  majesty 
when  he  succeeded  by  his  mother's  death  to  her 
claims  of  every  kind,  and  that  thus  the  execution 
of  Mary  would,  as  Elizabeth  had  said,  (though 
without  grounds)  make  her  case  worse  than  before. 
The  cool  reasoning  Scotsmen  were  too  much  for 
the  English  Queen,  and  she  cut  short  the  con- 
ference by  telling  them  that  it  was  she  that  had 
kept  the  crown  on  their  king's  head  ever  since  his 
infancy.     She  then  turned  to  leave  the  room.     Sir 
Robert  Melville  followed  her,  tenderly  beseeching 
her  to  delay  the  execution.     She  exclaimed  **  No ! 
not  for  an  hour!'*  and  disappeared.     Upon  re- 
ceiving intelligence    of   this    conference,  James 
assumed  for  a  moment  a  more  becoming  tone,  and 
in  a  letter  written  with  his  own  hand  to  the  Master 
of  Gray  he  charged  him  to  spare  no  pains  nor 
plainness  in  this  case — to  be  no  longer  reserved  in 
dealing  for  his  mother,  for  he  had  been  so  too 
long.     But  at  this  moment  Gray  was  bargaining 
with  Leicester  and  Walsingham,  and  privately 
telling  Elizabeth  that  a  dead  woman  bites  not. 
Walsingham  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  James, 
expressing  his  surprise  at  his  interference  to  rescue 
the  mother  that  bore  him  from  a  bloody  grave,  and 
telling  him  that,  as  a  Protestant  prince,  he  ought 
to  feel  that  his  mother's  life  was  inconsistent  with 
the  safety  of  the  reformed  churches  of  England 
and  Scotland.     To  maintain  his   dignity  James 
recalled  from  the  English  court  his  ambassadors, 
who,  with  the  exception  of  Melville,  had  sold  his 
mother's  blood.    And  what  was  the  next  proceeding 
of  this  king  the  descendant  of  a  hundred  kings  ? 
Did  he  call  an  army  to  the  borders  ? — No !     He 
issued  an  order  to  the  Scottish  clergy  to  remember 
his  mother  in  their  public  prayers — and  the  fierce 
Presbyterians,  with  very  few  exceptions,  refused  to 
pray  for  the  idolater  and  papist. 

Elizabeth  was  not  wholly  without  alarm  at  the 


recal  of  the  Scottish  ambassadors;  bat  James's 
strange  conduct  gave  her  confidence.  Still,  however, 
she  seemed  undecided,  and  was  constantly  heard 
muttering  to  herself,  Aut  fer  out  feri :  ne  feriare 
feri*  It  was  again  deliberated  in  the  cabinet,  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  better  to  dispose  of  Mary  secretly. 
At  this  moment  Walsingham,  who  had  managed 
the  whole  matterf  very  prudently,  got  up  a  fit  of 
sickness,  and,  withdrawing  from  the  court,  left  the 
after  responsibility  to  fall  on  Secretary  Davison. 
Shortly  after  receiving  the  petition  of  parliament 
to  carry  the  sentence  into  execution,  Elizabeth  had 
caused  the  Ix)rd  Treasurer  Burghley  to  draw  out 
the  death  warrant.  Burghley  gave  this  warrant 
to  Davison  to  get  it  engrossed,  ordering  him  to 
bring  it  for  the  queen's  signature  as  soon  as  it  was 
done.  When  Davison  presented  the  warrant  to 
Elizabeth,  she  commanded  him  to  reserve  it  till  t 
more  convenient  season  4  He  accordingly  kept 
it  by  him  five  or  six  weeks,  during  which  time 
Leicester  severely  reprimanded  him  for  not  pre- 
senting it,  and  Burghley  once  reproved  him  in 
Elizabeth's  hearing  for  not  bringing  it  up.  On 
the  1st  of  February,  a  few  days  after  the  de- 
parture of  James's  ambassadors,  Davison  was  sent 
for  privately y  to  bring  the  warrant  that  the  queen 
might  sign  it.  At  this  very  time,  to  keep  up  the 
alarm,  reports  were  spread  all  over  the  kingdom, 
that  London  was  set  on  fire  by  the  papists,  that 
the  Duke  of  Guise  was  landed,  that  Mary  had 
escaped,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  murdered. 
The  protestants  became  almost  frantic;  and  still 
further  to  prolong  the  illusion,  a  hue  and  cry  was 
published  by  order  of  government  for  the  appre- 
hension of  Mary,  as  if  she  had  really  broken  the 
strong  walls  of  Fotheringay  Castle.  This  tmie, 
when  Davison  presented  the  warrant,  Elizabeth, 
after  reading  it,  called  for  pen  and  ink,  signed  it, 
and  laid  it  down  by  her  upon  the  mats,  telling 
him  that  she  had  been  induced  to  delay,  out  of 
regard  to  her  own  reputation,  wishing  it  to  appear 
that  she  had  not  violently  adopted  the  measure 
from  any  feeling  of  malice  or  revenge  towards  the 
Queen  of  Scots.  After  some  flippant  discourae, 
some  smiles,  and  some  irony,  she  told  the  secretary 
to  take  up  the  warrant  and  carry  it  immediately  to 
the  great  seal,  cautioning  him  to  get  it  sealed  as 
privately  as  possible^  as  she  entertained  suspicions 
of  persons  about  the  lord  chancellor,  and  feared 
that,  if  the  warrant  were  divulged  before  it  was  exe- 
cuted, it  might  increase  her  own  personal  danger. 
She  expressly  commanded  him  to  use  despatch, 
and  to  send  down  tlie  warrant  to  Fotheringay 
Castle  without  troubling  her  again  on  the  subject, 
or  letting  her  hear  anything  more  about  it  until  it 
was  executed.  Davison  offered  to  go  to  the  chan- 
cellor forthwith,  but  she  commanded  him  to  wait 

•  EiUier  bear  with  ber,  or  snito  her ;  strike,  Wl  tboa  be  ■*"« ^"• 

f  It  is  remarkable  that  Burghley  in  hb  diary  new  ?'^^£ 

alluaioQ  to  any  of  theM  proceedingi.    The  Babingtou  coni^raey.  wr 

trial  of  Mary,  the  negoUattoua  to  save  her  life,  ber  e«euMn.  ve  "" 

pasMHl  over  without  a  word.    He  onlv  notes  down  ttiat  Sir  >»ai»' 

kaltfiKh  Kot  Dabingtoa's  lands  by  royal  grant.  ,.     ^ 

t  The  Scotch  and  JTlench  anbMiadon  wer«  U>en  lnter«iun|  wr 
Mary's  life. 
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till  the  evening.    She  desired  him  on  his  way  to 
call  on  Walsingham,  who  had  taken  to  his  bed, 
aod  to  tell  him  that  she  had  signed  the  warrant ; 
"  because,"  as  she  said,  jestingly,    "  the  grief 
he  will  feel  on  learning  it  will  nearly  kill  him 
outright"     Davison  was  leaving  the  apartment, 
when  she  began. a  complaint  against  Sir  Amyas 
Pawlet  and  others,  who,  as  she  said,  might  have 
rendered  ^  signing  the  warrant  unnecessary;  and 
she  expressed  a  wish  or  a  hint  that  Davison  or  Wal- 
singham  might  yet  write  both  to  Sir  Amyas  and 
Sir  Drew  Drury,  in  order  to  sound  their  dispo- 
sition as  to  privately  dispatching  the  Queen  of 
Scots!     Davison,  who  had  always  shrunk  from 
the  secret  murder,  assured  her  that  it  would  be 
merely  labour  lost;  but,  finding  her  extremely  de- 
sirous to  have  such  a  letter  written  to  the  two 
gaolers,  he  says  that,  to  satisfy  her,  he  promised 
to  signify  her  pleasure,  and  then  took  his  leave. 
On  his  way  from  the  royal  apartment  the  secretary 
called  upon  Burghley,  and  found  him  at  home, 
closeted  with   Leicester:  he  showed  his  warrant, 
and  they  both  enjoined  him  to  use  dispatch,  and 
neglect  all  other  business.     Later  in  the  day  he 
called  upon  Walsingham,  showed  the  warrant, 
and  arranged  with  bun  the  matter  of  a  letter  to 
Sir  Amyas  Pawlet  and  Sir  Drew  Drury.     He  then 
proceeded  to  the  lord  chancellor's,where,when  it  was 
ahnostdark,  at  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the 
great  seal  was  put  to  the  warrant.     From  the 
chancellor's   he  returned  to  Walsingham's,  and 
found  the  letter  ready  to  be  dispatched.     Accord- 
ing to  this  damnable  document,  though  Walsing- 
luun  and  Davison  recoiled  themselves  from  secret 
assassination,  they  were  capable,  at  their  mistress's 
command,  of  recommending  it  to  others.    They 
told  Sir  Amyas  Pawlet  that  they  found  by  speech 
lately  uttered  by  her  majesty,  that  she  doth  note  in 
them  both  (Pawlet  and  Drury)  a  lack  of  that  care 
and  zeal  that  she  looked  for  at  their  hands,  in  that 
they  had  not  in  all  this  time,  of  themselves,  with- 
out other  provocation,  found  out  some  way  to 
shorten  the  life  of  that  queen.     "  Wherein,"  con- 
tinue Walsingham  and  Davison,  ''  besides  a  kind 
of  lack  of  love  towards  her,  she  uoteth  greatly  that 
jou  have  not  that  care  of  your  own  particular 
safeties,  or  rather  of  the  preservation  of  religion 
and  the  public  good,  and  prosperity  of  your  coun- 
try, that  reason  and  policy  commandeth,  especially 
having  so  good  a  warrant  and  ground  for  the  satis- 
^ction  of  your  conscience  towards  God,  and  the 
discharge  of  your  credit  and  reputation  towards 
the  world,  as  the  oath  of  association  which  you 
both  have  so  solemnly  taken  and  vowed,  and  espe- 
cially the  matter  wherewith  she  standeth  charged 
toeing  so  clearly  and  manifestly  proved  against  her. 
And  therefore  she  taketh  it  most  unkindly  to- 
wards her,  that  men  professing  that  love  towards 
her  that  vou  do,  should^  in  any  kind  of  sort,  for 
lack  of  the  discharge  of  your  duties,  cast  the  bur- 
den upon  her ;  knowing,  as  you  do,  her  indispo- 
sition to  shed  blood,  especially  of  one  of  that  sex 
and  quality,  and  bo  near  to  her  in  blood  as  the 


said  queen  is."  Upon  leaving  Walsingham,  Da- 
vison went  to  his  own  house  in  London,  where  he 
slept  The  next  morning,  about  ten  o'clock  (no 
very  early  hour  for  those  times),  Elizabeth  sent 
for  him,  and  asked  whether  the  warrant  had  passed 
the  great  seal :  he  informed  her  that  it  had.  She 
asked  why  he  had  used  such  haste?  Davison  re- 
plied, that  be  had  used  no  more  haste  than  she 
had  commanded ;  and  in  one  of  his  narratives  he 
observes,  that,  as  twenty- four  hours  had  elapsed 
since  she  had  given  him  orders  to  get  the  warrant 
sealed,  she  could  not  suppose  that  he  had  not 
obeyed  her  commands.  He  asked  her  whether  it 
was  still  her  intention  to  proceed  with  the  affair, 
and  she  replied  that  it  was,  though  she  thought 
it  might  have  been  better  handled,  because  Uiis 
course  threw  the  whole  burden  upon  herself. 
Davison  observed,  that  he  knew  not  who  else 
could  bear  it,  seeing  her  laws  made  it  murder  in 
any  man  to  take  the  life  of  the  meanest  subject  in 
her  kingdom,  except  by  her  warrant.  She  ab- 
ruptly broke  into  a  great  coT^mendation  of  Archi- 
bald Douglas,  the  worthy  kinsman  of  Morton,  and 
wished  that  she  had  but  two  such  counsellors. 
Seeing  that  Davison  took  little  notice  of  that  dis- 
course, she  rose  up  and  walked  a  turn  or  two  in 
the  chamber:  then  one  of  the  ladies  entertained 
her  with  some  other  discourse,  and  he  left  her  for 
that  time.  He  went  down  to  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  the  vice-chamberlain,  and  told  that  courtier 
what  had  passed,  adding,  that  he  feared  it  was 
the  queen's  intention  to  throw  this  burden  from 
herself  if  she  could ;  ^  remembering  him  how 
things  had  passed  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, the  imputation  of  whose  death  she  laid  heavily 
upon  my  lord  treasurer  Burghley  for  divers  years 
together."  In  tbe  end,  Davison  says,  he  told 
Hatton  plainly,  that,  notwithstanding  the  direc- 
tions she  had  given  him  for  sending  down  the 
warrant  to  the  commissioners  (which  haply  she 
thought  he  would  adventure  for  her  safety  and 
service),  he  was  absolutely  resolved  not  to  meddle 
in  it  alone.  Hatton  agreed  to  accompany  him  in- 
stantly to  the  lord  treasurer.  Burghley  approved 
of  Davison's  resolution  not  to  proceed  siugly>  and 
agreed  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  whqle  of  the 
privy  council.  In  the  mean  time  he  desired  that 
the  wcmraut  might  be  put  into  his  hands,  and 
Davison,  in  the  presence  of  Hatton,  delivered  it 
to  Burghley,  who  kept  it  till  it  was  sent  away  to 
Fotheringay.  The  next  morning,  the  3rd  of  Feb- 
ruary, Burghley  assembled  the  council  in  his 
own  chamber,  and  they  unanimously  consented  to 
have  the  execution  hastened,  "  knowing  how  much 
it  imported  both  to  themselves  and  the  whole 
realm,  and  having  so  clear  a  testimony  of  her 
majesty's  pleasure  as  her  own  warrant  under  her 
hand  and  great  seal  of  England."  They  also  ex- 
pressed their  unwillingness  to  trouble  her  majesty 
any  further  on  the  subject ;  and  then  calling  for 
Mr.  Beale,  the  clerk  of  the  council,  as  the  fittest 
person,  they  deliberately  gave  him  the  death- 
warrant  and  letters  of  instFUCtion  to  the  commis- 
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moners.*    On  the  following  mommg  Davison  went 
to  court,  where  he  found  her  majesty  in  conversa- 
tion with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.     She  presently 
called  Davison  to  her,  and,  as  if  she  had  under- 
stood nothing  of  these  proceedings  (the  meeting  of 
her  whole  council,  the  writing  of  the  letters,  &c,)^ 
she  said  to  him,  smilingly,  that  **  the  overnight 
she  had  dreamt  a  dream,  that  the  Queen  of  S<x>ts 
was  executed,  and  that  she  had  been  in  her  dream 
so  angry  against  him  therefore,  that  she  could 
have  done  anything  to  him."    At  first  the  secre- 
tary treated  this  as  a  jest,  for  her  majesty  was  "  so 
pleasant  and  smiling.'*    But  Davison  knew  his 
mistress; — a  moment's  reflection  excited  an  un- 
comfortable doubt — and  he  asked  whether,  having 
proceeded  so  far,  she  had  not  a  resolute  intention 
to  execute  the  sentence.    She  answered  yes,  and 
swore  a  great  oath,  but  that  she  thought  it  might 
have  been  done  in  another  way;  and  she  asked 
him  whether  he  had  not  heard  from  Sir  Amyas 
Pawlet.      Hereupon  Davison  produced  Pawlet's 
answer  to  the  infamous  epistle  which  he  and 
Walsingham  had  written.  It  appeared  that  Pawlet, 
though  an  unfeeling  bigot,  had  some  conscience, 
which  was,  however,  no  doubt  quickened  by  his 
fear  of  consequences  in  this  world.     In  great  grief 
and  bitterness  of  mind  he  deplored  being  so  un- 
happy as  to  have  lived  to  see  this  unhappy  day,  in 
which  he  was  required,  by  direction  from  his  most 
gracious  sovereign,  to  do  an  act  which  God  and  the 
law  forbade.     His  goods,  his  life,  were  at  her 
majesty's  disposal ;  he  was.  ready  to  lose  them  the 
next  morrow  if  it  should  so  please  her,  but  God 
forbid  that  he  should  make  so  foul  a  shipwreck  of 
his  conscience,  or  leave  so  great  a  blot  to  his  pos- 
terity, as  to  shed  blood  without  law  and  warrant. 
Elizabeth  then  called  Pawlet,  lately  her  **  dear 
and  faithful  Pawlet,"  a  "  precise  and  dainty  fel- 
low ;"  and  waxing  still  more  in  wrath,  she  accused 
him  and  others,  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  asso- 
ciation, of  perjury  and  breach  of  faith,  they  having 
all  promised  and  vowed  great  things  for  her,  and 
performing  nothing.   She  said,  however,  that  there 
were  some  who  would  do  the  thing  for  her  sake, 
and  she  named  one  Wingfield,  who  with  some 
others  would  have  done  it.     Upon  which  Davison 
once  more  insisted  on  the  injustice  and  dishonour 
of  secret  assassination,  and  upon  the  great  danger 
which  would  have  been  brought  upon  Pawlet  and 
Drury  if  they  had  consented.     On  the  7th  of  Feb-* 
ruary,   at  the  very  moment  when  the  walls  of 
Fotheringay  Castle  were  echoing  with  the  noise 
made  by  the  workmen  in  erecting  Mary's  scaffold, 
Elizabeth  began  an  earnest  conversation  with  Da- 
vison, on  the  danger  in  which  she  lived,  telling 
him  that  it  was  more  than  time  that  the  affair  was 
concluded,  swearing  a  great  oath,  and  commanding 
him  to  write  a  sharp  letter  to  Sir  Amyas  Pawlet. 

*  In  ono  of  the  letters  which  were  addiesacd  to  the  Earl  of  Kent, 
and  which  was  rinied  by  Burghley.  the  Earl  of  Derby.  Leicester. 
Charles  Howard.  Huntdon,  Cobhom,  Francis  KnoUys,  HAtton,  Wal. 
sineham,  and  Davison,  it  was  said  that  his  lordship  (Kent)  would 
understand  by  the  bearer  how  needM  it  was  to  have  the  proceedings 
herein  to  be  kept  very  secret. 


The  secretary,  being  '*  somewhat  jealous  of  her 
drift,*'  cautiously  replied,  that  he  imagined  snch 
letter  was  unnecessary.  She  then  said  thai  she 
thought,  indeed,  Sir  Amyas  would  look  for  it ;  and 
then  one  of  her  ladies  entering  to  inquire  her  ma- 
jesty's pleasure  as  to  what  should  be  had  for  diimer, 
she  suddenly  broke  off  the  conversation  and  dis- 
missed Davison,  who  never  saw  her  face  again  * 

On  this  same  day  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  at  Fotheringay  Castle  was  announced 
to  Mary,  who  knew  what  it  meant,  as  Shrewsbury 
was  Earl  Marshal.    He  was  attended  by  the  £arb 
of  Kent,  Cumberland,  and  Derby,  by  one  or  two 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  by  Beale,  the  clerk  of 
the  council.  Mary  rose  from  her  bed,  dressed  her- 
self, sat  down  by  a  small  table,  with  her  servants, 
male  and  female,  arranged  on  each  side  of  her. 
Then  the  door  was  thrown  open  and  the  Earls 
entered,  and  Beale  proceeded  to  read  the  death- 
warrant.     When  Beale  had  done  reading,  the 
queen  crossed  herself,  and  with  great  composure 
told  them,  that  she  was  ready  for  death — ^that  death 
was  most  welcome  to  her,  though  she  had  hardly 
thought  that,  after  keeping  her  twenty  years  in  a 
prison,  her  sister  Elizabeth  would  so  dispose  of 
her.    She  then  laid  her  hand  on  a  book  which  was 
by  her,  and  solemnlv  protested  that  as  for  the 
death  of  the  queen,  tneir  sovereign,  she  had  never 
imagined  it,  never  sought  it,  never  consented  to  it 
The  Earl  of  Kent,  who  seems  to  have  thought  that 
the  value  of  an  oath  depended  upon  the  book  that 
was  touched,  rudely  exclaimed,  **  That  is  a  popish 
bible,  and  therefore  your  oath  is  of  no  value." 
**  It  is  a  Catholic  testament,"  replied  the  queen, 
**  and  therefore,  my  lord,  as  1  believe  that  to  he 
the  true  version,  my  oath  is  the  more  to  be  relied 
upon."    The  Earl  of  Kent  then  n^e  a  long  dis- 
course, advising  her  to  lay  aside  her  superstitious 
follies  and  idle  trumperies  of  popery,  to  embrace 
the  true  faith,  and  to  accept  in  her  last  agonies  the 
spritual  services  of  the  Dean  of  Peterborough,  a 
very  learned  and  devout  divine,  whom  her  ma- 
jesty had  mercifully  appointed  to  attend  upon  her. 
Mary  rejected  the  dean,  and  asked  again  for  her 
own  chaplain.     Here  the  Earl  of  Kent  brutally 
told  her,  that  her  death  would  be  the  life  of  his 
religion,  as  her  life  would  have  been  its  death.  He 
refused  her  the  attendance  of  her  chaplain  and 
confessor,  as  being  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  and 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  dangerous  to  themselv^. 
After  some  long  and  desultory  conversation,  in 
which  she  put  the  touching  question,  whether  it 
were  possible  that  her  only  son  could  have  for- 
gotten his  mother,  she  calmly  turned  to  the  Earl 
Marshal,  and  asked  when  she  was  to  suffer.  Greatly 
agitated,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  replied,  "To- 
morrow morning  at  eight."     The  earls  then  rose 
to  depart.   Before  they  went,  she  inquired  whether 
her  late  secretary  Naue  were  dead  or  alive.    Sir 
Drew  Drury  replied,  that  he  was  alive  in  prison. 
"  I  protest  before  God,"  she  exclaimed,  putting 
her  hand  again  on  the  Catholic  testament,  "that 
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Naue  has  brought  me  to  the  scaffold  to  save  his 
own  life.  But  thetrath  will  be  known  hereafter." 
Then  they  all  withdrew,  leaving  the  doomed  queen 
alone  with  her  attendants.  Presently  she  bade 
them  dry  their  tears,  and  gave  orders  that  supper 
might  be  hastened,  '^for  that  she  had  a  deal  of 
business  on  her  hands."  That  night  she  supped 
▼ery  sparingly,  as  her  manner  was,  and  while 
she  sat  at  table,  she  asked  one  who  waited  upon 
her,  whether  the  force  of  truth  was  not  great, 
since,  notwithstanding  the  pretence  of  her  con- 
spiring against  the  queen's  life,  the  Earl  of  Kent 
had  just  told  her  that  she  must  die  for  the  secu- 
rity of  their  religion  !  She  then  alluded  to  the 
earl's  attempt  to  make  her  forego  her  creed, 
saying  with  a  smile,  that  he  was  an  unfit  doctor 
to  undertake  a  conversion.  When  supper  was 
over,  having  called  her  servants  before  her  to 
the  table,  she  drank  to  them  all,  and  they  pledged 
her  in  return  upon  their  knees,  mixing  tears  with 
their  wine,  and  imploring  her  pardon  for  any 
offences  they  might  have  committed  against  her. 
She  forgave  them,  and  asked  forgiveness  of  them, 
and  then  delivered  some  christian  advice  as  to  their 
future  conduct  in  life.  She  then  distributed  the 
few  things  she  had  among  them,  and  retired  to  her 
chamber,  where  she  wrote  with  her  own  hand  two 
sheets  of  paper  as  her  last  will,  and  three  letters, 
one  to  her  confessor,  one  to  the  King  of  France, 
and  the  other  to  her  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Guise. 
This  done,  she  prayed  and  read  alternately  till 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  she  threw  her- 
self upon  her  bed  and  slept.  At  break  of  day  she 
rose,  assembled  her  little  household,  read  to  them 
her  will,  distributed  all  her  clothes,  except  those 
which  she  had  put  on,  bade  them  farewell,  and 
retiring  to  her  oratory  threw  herself  upon  her 
knees  before  an  altar.  About  eight  o'clock  the 
sheriff  of  the  cotmty  entered  the  oratory  and  told 
her  that  the  hour  was  come.  She  rose,  took  down 
the  crucifix,  and  turned  to  take  the  few  last  steps 
which  were  between  her  and  the  grave.  She  came 
forth  with  an  air  of  pleasantness  and  majesty, 
dressed  in  a  gown  of  black  satin  with  a  veil  of 
lawn  fastened  to  her  caul  and  descending  to  the 
fcround.  Her  chaplet  was  fixed  to  her  girdle,  and 
she  kept  in  her  right  hand  the  ivory  crucifix  which 
she  had  taken  from  the  altar.  In  an  ante- cham- 
ber she  was  joined  by  the  noble  lords  and  the  two 
koights  who  had  been  her  hard  keepers,  and  pre- 
sently she  found  standing  in  her  path  her  house 
steward.  Sir  Robert  Melville,  who  had  been  denied 
access  to  her  for  the  last  three  weeks.  This  old 
and  faithful  creature  fell  upon  his  knees  before  her, 
and  with  a  passion  of  tears  lamented  his  hard  fate 
which  would  make  him  the  bearer  of  such  sorrow- 
ful news  into  Scotland.  And  when  he  could  pro- 
ceed no  further,  by  reason  of  his  sobs,  the  queen 
said  to  him,  ^  Good  Melville,  cease  to  lament,  but 
rather  rejoice,  for  thou  shalt  now  see  a  final  period 
to  Mary  Stuart's  troubles.  The  world,  my  servant, 
is  all  but  vanity  and  subject  to  more  sorrow  than 
an  oceaa  of  tears  can  wash  away.    But,  I  pray 


thee,  take  this  message  when  thou  goest,  that  I 
die  true  to  my  religion,  to  Scotland,  and  to  France. 
God  forgive  them  that  have  thirsted  for  my  blood 
as  the  hart  longeth  for  the  water  brooks  !  Com- 
mend me  to  my  son,  and  tell  him  I  have  done 
nothing  to  prejudice  the  kingdom  of  Scotland." 
Old  Melville  still  wept ;  the  queen  wept  also,  and 
kissing  him  said,  *' Once  more  farewell, '  good 
Melville,  pray  for  thy  mistress  and  queen."  She 
then  addressed  herself  to  the  lords,  requesting 
them  to  treat  her  servants  with  kindness,  and  per- 
mit them  to  stand  by  her  at  her  death.  To  the 
last  request  the  Earl  of  Kent  objected  as  inconve- 
nient, saying,  that  it  was  to  be  feared  that  they 
would  be  troublesome  to  her  majesty  and  unpleas- 
ing  to  the  company — that  if  they  were  present  at 
the  execution  they  would  not  fail,  as  papists  all, 
to  put  some  superstitious  trumpery  in  practice ; 
and  perhaps  there  would  be  a  dipping  their  hand- 
kerchiefs in  her  grace's  blood,  which  it  was  not 
decent  in  them,  the  protestant  lords,  to  admit  of. 
"  My  lords,"  said  Mary,  "  I  will  give  you  my 
word  they  shall  deserve  no  blame,  nor  do  such 
things  as  you  mention  ;  but,  poor  souls,  it  would 
do  them  good  to  see  the  last  of  their  mistress;  and 
I  hope  your  mistress,  as  a  maiden  queen,  would 
not  deny  me,  in  regard  of  womanhood,  to  have 
some  of  my  women  about  me  at  my  death.  Surely 
you  might  grant  a  greater  favour  than  this,  though 
I  were  a  woman  of  less  rank  than  the  Queen  of 
Scots."  Kent  was  silent;  and  the  other  lords 
did  not  choose  to  take  the  responsibility  of  granting 
what  was  asked.  Mary  then  said  with  some  vehe- 
mence, *'Am  I  not  cousin  to  your  queen,  de- 
scended from  the  royal  blood  of  Henry  VII.,  a 
married  Queen  of  France,  and  anointed  Queen  of 
Scotland  ?  "  At  length,  after  much  consultation, 
the  lords  determined  to  comply  in  part ;  and  Mel- 
ville, her  steward,  her  apothecary  and  surgeon, 
and  two  of  her  maids,  named  Kennedy  and  Curie, 
were  allowed  to  attend  her  to  the  scaffold.  The 
procession  now  moved  forward  to  the  great  hall  of 
the  castle,  headed  by  the  sheriff  and  his  officers, 
next  after  whom  followed  Sir  Amyas  Pawlet  and 
Sir  Drew  Drury,  and  then  the  Earls  of  Shrews- 
bury and  Kent.  In  the  hall  stood  the  scaffold, 
which  was  raised  about  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  covered  all  over  with  black  cloth  with  rails 
around  it.  Upon  the  scaffold  there  were  a  low 
stool,  a  cushion,  and  a  block,  all  covered  with 
black.  The  queen  mounted  the  scaffold  with- 
out any  change  of  countenance  or  any  faltering, 
and  took  her  place  upon  the  stool.  On  her  right 
hand  stood  the  Earl  of  Kent,  on  her  lefl  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury :  the  rest  of  the  company,  which, 
by  Elizabeth's  orders,  consisted  of  very  few  per- 
sons, stood  in  the  hall  without  the  rails.  Imme- 
diately in  front  of  her  was  the  headsman  from 
the  Tower,  in  a  suit  of  black  velvet,  with  his  assist- 
ant also  in  black.  The  warrant  was  read  by  Mr. 
Beale ;  when  it  was  ended  the  company  cried  with 
a  loud  voice,  "  God  save  Queen  Elizabeth !"  AH 
the  time  Beale  was  reading  the  warrant  the  Queen 
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of  Scots  looked  cheerfiil  and  easy.  At  the  end  of 
it,  she  bade  them  recollect  that  she  was  a  sove- 
reign princess  not  subject  to  the  laws  and  parlia- 
ment of  England,  but  brought  to  suffer  by  injustice 
and  violence :  she  declared  again  that  she  had  not 
sought  Elizabeth's  death,  and  said  that  she  par- 
doned from  her  heart  all  her  enemies.  Here  the 
Dean  of  Peterborough  stood  up,  and,  interrupting 
her,  began  a  long  discourse  upon  her  life,  past, 
present,  and  to  come.  The  queen  stayed  him 
once  or  twice,  saying,  "Mr.  Dean,  trouble  not 
yourself,  I  am  fixed  in  the  ancient  religion,  and, 
by  God's  grace,  I  will  shed  my  blood  for  it."  The 
dean  would  not  be  silenced :  he  still  pressed  her 
to  chauge  her  faith ;  he  told  her  that  his  gracious 
mistress  was  very  careful  of  the  welfare  of  her 
immortal  soul,  and  had  commissioned  him  to 
bring  her  to  the  only  right  path.  If  she  would 
recant  even  now  there  might  be  hopes  of  mercy ; 
if  she  refused  she  must  inevitably  be  damned  to 
all  eternity.  "  Good,  Mr.  Dean,"  answered  Mary, 
with  more  earnestness  than  before,  '*  trouble  not 
yourself  about  this  matter :  I  was  born  in  this  re- 
ligion, I  have  lived  in  this  religion,  and  I  will  die 
in  this  religion."  So  saying  she  turned  aside  from 
him ;  but  the  dean,  who  was  never  surpassed  by 
the  fiercest  dominican  that  ever  tortured  a  dying 
Protestant,  Albigensis,  Lollard,  Hussite,  or  Hu- 


guenot, turning  round  the  scaffold,  again  faced 
her,  and  again  thundered  out  his  sermon.  But  at 
last  the  Esj-l  of  Shrewsbury  ordered  him  to  cease 
preaching  and  proceed  to  pray  :  and  whilst  the 
dean  prayed  in  English,  Mary  prayed  alone  in 
Latin,  repeating  the  penitential  psalms  with  great 
warmth  of  devotion.  When  the  dean  had  done 
she  prayed  in  English  for  the  church,  her  son,  and 
Queen  Elizabeth.  She  then  kissed  her  cruciBx, 
saying,  "As  thy  arms,  O  Jesu,  were  stretched 
upon  the  cross,  so  receive  me,  O  God,  into  the 
arms  of  mercy  ! "  "  Madam,"  said  the  Earl  of 
Kent  (a  fit  patron  and  companion  to  such  a 
dean),  who  was  horrified  at  her  kissing  the  cru- 
cifix, "  you  had  better  put  such  popish  trumpery 
out  of  your  hand  and  carry  Christ  in  your  heart." 
Mary  replied,  "  I  can  hardly  bear  this  emblem  in 
my  hand  without,  at  the  same  time,  bearing  him  in 
my  heart."  The  two  executioners  then  came  for- 
ward, and,  kneeling  before,  her,  asked  forgiveness. 
Her  women  began  to  perform  their  last  office,  dis- 
robing their  mistress ;  but  the  headsmen  were  in 
a  hurry  and  interfered,  pulling  off  with  their  own 
rude  hands  a  part  of  her  attire ;  upon  which  she 
observed  to  the  earls  that  she  was  not  used  to  be 
undressed  by  such  attendants,  or  to  put  off  her 
clothes  before  so  much  company.  Here  her  ser- 
vants could  no  longer  contain  their  feelings,  but 
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she  put  her  finger  to  ber  lips,  kissed  them  again, 
and  iMde  them  pray  for  her.  Then  the  maid, 
Kennedy,  took  a  handkerchief,  edged  with  gold, 
in  which  the  eucharist  had  formerly  been  en- 
closed, and  jfostened  it  over  her  eyes.  The  execu- 
tioners led  her  to  the  block,  and  the  queen,  kneel- 
ing on  the  cushion  before  it,  said,  with  a  clear  and 
unquailing  voice,  "  Into  thy  hands,  O  Lord,  I  com- 
mend my  spirit ! "  But  the  headsman's  nerves 
were  not  in  such  good  order ;  he  probably  enter- 
tained the  notions  of  the  times  about  the  sacred- 
ness  of  royal  blood,  and  he  was  disturbed  by  the 
groans  and  lamentations  of  Mary's  servants; 
perhaps  of  all  present,  except  Kent  and  the  dean. 
He  tremhied  and  struck  so  badly  that  it  cost  him 
three  strokes  to  cut  the  neck  asunder.  At  last, 
when  the  head  had  fallen  on  the  scaffold,  he  took 
it  up,  and  holding  it  at  arms'  length,  exclaimed 
officially,  "God  save  Queen  Elizabeth!"  The 
Dean  of  Peterborough  added,  *'  Thus  perish  all 
her  enemies!"  The  Earl  of  Kent,  approaching 
the  headless  body,  cried  in  a  louder  voice,  "  So 
perish  all  the  enemies  of  the  queen  and  gospel !" 
Everybody  else  was  silent ;  not  a  voice  said  Amen 
to  the  dean  and  the  earl.  The  queen's  little  lap- 
dog  was  observed  to  have  crept  under  her  clothes, 
and  would  not  be  removed  till  force  was  used,  and 
afterwards  it  would  not  leave  the  body,  but  went 
and  lay  down  between  the  head  and  shoulders.* 

On  the  morning  after  the  execution  a  dispatch 
arrived  at  court  from  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
The  dispatch  was  carried  by  Mr.  Henry  Talbot, 
Shrewsbury's  son  ;  and  Burghley,  to  whom  it  was 
delivered,  immediately  sent  for  Davison,  and  after 
consulting  with  Hatton  and  some  other  privy  coun- 
sellors, he  agreed  not  to  acquaint  the  queen  sud- 
denly with  the  execution.  But  by  the  hour  of 
noon  the  report  was  spread  in  the  city,  where  the 
Protestants  testified  their  exceeding  great  joy  by 
ringing  all  the  church  bells  and  lighting  bonfires. 
It  was  impossible  that  Elizabeth  could  remain 
ignorant  of  these  things;  she  learned  all  the  par- 
ticuUrs  iu  the  evening,  but  did  not  then  take  the 
least  notice  of  the  event,  "nor  showed  any  altera- 
tion at  all,"  On  the  next  morning,  when  she  was 
officially  informed  of  the  execution,  she  sent  for 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  and  with  an  appearance 
of  wonderful  grief,  declared  that  she  had  never 
commanded  or  intended  that  thing^  and  laid  the 
^hole  blame  on  the  privy  council,  but  chiefly  on 
Darison,  who  had  abused  the  trust  she  had  re- 

Kin  him  by  allowing  the  warrant  to  go  out  of 
^  . -inds.  Davison  hurried  to  court  fearing  no 
evil,  as  the  whole  of  the  privy  council  had  acted  with 
him  in  the  matter;  but  the  counsellors,  who  knew 
that  there  must  be  a  victim,  strongly  advised  him 
to  absent  himself  from  court  for  a  few  days.  Poor 
Davison  took  their  advice,  and  on  the  14th  of  Feb- 
niary  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  At  the  same 
time  the  queen  turned  the  engines  of  her  pretended 
wrath  against  Burghley,  who  was  struck  with 
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alarm,  and  withdrew  to  his  own  house  for  many 
days,  whence  he  wrote  the  most  humiliating  letters 
to  his  mistress.  The  day  after  the  arrest  of  Da- 
vison, Walsingham,  who  had  recovered  from  his 
illness  at  the  very  nick  of  time,  returned  to  court, 
where  for  some  weeks  he  had  the  principal  ma- 
nagement of  affairs  in  his  own  hands.  One  of  his 
first  duties  appears  to  have  been  to  devise  a  mes- 
sage to  the  French  king,  assuring  him  of  her 
majesty's  ignorance  of  the  sending  of  the  warrant, 
her  sorrow  at  the  execution,  and  her  determination 
to  punish  her  ministers.  But  soon  Burghley  and 
the  rest  emerged  from  this  artificial  mist,  and  only 
William  Davison  was  made  a  scapegoat  or  sacri- 
fice, being  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  and  be  imprisoned  during  the  queen's 
pleasure.  The  poor  secretary  suffered  miserably 
from  imprisonment,  palsy,  and  utter  poverty,  for  the 
treasury  seized  all  his  property  to  pay  the  fine ;  and 
thus  he  lived  through  the  seventeen  long  yean  to 
which  the  remainder  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was  drawn 
out. 

Some  weeks  after  the  execution  of  Mary,  Sir 
Robert  Carey,  son  of  her  relative,  Lord  Hunsdon, 
was  dispatched  by  Elizabeth  to  make  her  excuses 
to  King  James  for  the  murder  of  his  mother. 
Some  of  the  Scots  were  so  infuriated,  that  they  would 
have  torn  this  messenger  to  pieces  if  he  had  not 
been  protected  by  troops  which  James  sent  him  as 
an  escort.  On  first  learning  the  news,  it  is  said 
that  the  royal  dastard  and  pedant  burst  into  tears, 
and  threatened  to  move  neaven  and  earth  for 
vengeance.  In  the  letter  presented  by  Sir  Robert 
Carey,  Elizabeth  told  James  of  the  unutterable 
grief  which  she  felt  on  account  of  that  '*  unhappy 
accident "  which,  without  her  knowledge^  had  hap- 
pened in  England.  She  appealed  to  the  supreme 
Judge  of  heaven  and  earth  for  her  innocence ;  said 
she  abhorred  dissimulation^  and  deemed  nothing 
more  worthy  of  a  prince  than  a  sincere  and  open 
conduct — that  she  had  never  intended  to  carry  the 
sentence  into  execution — that  she  was  punishing 
those  who  had  frustrated  her  merciful  intentions : 
and  she  added  that,  as  no  one  loved  him  more 
dearly  than  herself,  or  bore  a  more  anxious  con- 
cern for  his  welfare,  she  trusted  that  he  would  con- 
sider every  one  as  his  own  enemy  who  endea- 
voured, on  account  of  the  preserU  accident^  to 
excite  any  animosity  between  them.  All  James's 
mighty  wrath  soon  evaporated,  and  he  sat  down 
quiet  and  contented,  with  an  increase  of  the  pension 
which  Elizabeth  had  long  been  paying  him,  and 
with  a  hope  that  his  dutiful  conduct  would  clear 
all  obstructions  to  his  succession  to  the  English 
throne  on  the  death  of  its  present  occupant. 

Circumstances  and  her  own  happy  arts  went 
equally  in  Elizabeth's  favour  in  disarming  the 
resentment  of  France.  She  made  a  public  apology 
to  the  ambassador  L'Aubespine  for  the  harsh  treat- 
ment he  had  received,  took  him  by  the  hand  to  a 
comer  of  the  room,  told  him  that  the  greatest  of 
calamities  had  befallen  her,  and  swore  sundry 
great  oaths  that  she  was  innocent  of  Mary's  death. 
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Four  of  her  council,  she  said,  had  played  her  a 
trick :  they  were  old  and  faithful  servants,  or  by 
God  she  would  have  all  their  heads  off!  She 
said  that  what  troubled  her  most  of  all  was  the 
displeasure  of  the  king  his  master,  whom  she 
honoured  above  all  men,  and  she  assured  the  am- 
bassador that  she  was  now  quite  ready  to  aid  him 
against  his  enemies  with  men,  money,  and  ships. 
L'Aubespine  remarked  that  she  had  all  along 
given  assistance  to  the  enemies  and  revolted  sub- 
jects of  France.  Here  she  drew  a  nice  distinction, 
saying,  that  she  had  done  nothing  against  Henry, 
but  had  only  assisted  the  King  of  Navarre  against 
the  Duke  of  Guise.  The  ambassador  asked  whether 
it  were  fair  to  do  this  without  the  king's  consent — 
to  supply  fuel  to  civil  war  in  his  dominions — and 
whether  she  would  suffer  any  foreign  prince  to  do 
the  like  in  her  dominions.  But  the  civil  war  con- 
tinued to  rage  in  France,  and  Henry  III.  was  soon 
glad  to  have  her  countenance  to  the  murder  of  the 
Guises.  If  that  unhappy  family  were  bigots  and 
persecutors  and  chief  directors  of  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  they  certainly  found  no  faith  or 
mercy  themselves.  In  December,  1588,  Henry  III. 
secretly  distributed  forty -five  daggers  to  as  many 
assassins  in  the  castle  of  Blois :  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
Queen  Mary's  cousin,  who  had  been  invited  as  a 
guest,  was  set  upon  and  murdered  at  the  door  of 
the  king's  chamber.  On  the  morrow  his  brother, 
the  cardinal,  was  assassinated  in  a  like  barbarous 
manner ;  and  the  Protestants  were  only  prevented 
from  making  public  rejoicings  at  their  fall  by  the 
better  sense  and  feeling  of  their  great  leader, 
Du  Plessis  Momay.  The  Catholics  became  more 
fierce  and  formidable  than  ever,  the  pope  launched 
the*  sentence  of  excommunication,  the  doctors  of 
the  Sorbonne  released  the  subjects  from  their  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  a  few  months  after,  as  Henry  was 
laying  siege  to  his  own  capital,  he  was  assassinated 
by  a  fanatic  monk  of  the  order  of  the  Jacobins, 
named  Jacques  Clement. 

King  Philip  of  Spain,  who  was  exasperated  to 
the  extreme  by  the  bold  and  brilliant  expeditions 
of  Drake  and  others  to  the  West  Indies,  was  in  a 
different  position  from  that  of  the  French  and 
Scottish  king,  and  making  the  most  of  the  recent 
tragedy  at  Fotheringay  Castle,  he  branded  Elizabeth 
as  a  murderer,  and  animated  his  people  with  ^ 
desire  of  vengeance.  She  on  her  side  made  some 
politic  efforts  to  disarm  his  resentment.  Leicester, 
who  had  returned  to  Holland,  soon  became  an 
object  of  contempt.  She  recalled  him,  allowed 
the  Hollanders  to  put  Prince  Maurice  of  Orange 
in  his  stead,  and  then  seemed  very  well  disposed 
to  give  up  the  Protestant  cause  in  the  Netherlands, 
She  kept  the  precautionary  towns,  as  they  were 
called,  and  greatly  did  the  Netherlanders  fear  that 
she  would  sell  all  these  keys  of  their  dominions  to 
the  Spanish  king.  Burgnley  opened  negotiations 
with  Spain,  and  two  foreign  merchants,  an  Italian 
and  a  Fleming,  were  intrusted  with  a  secret  mission 
to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  still  maintained  him- 
self in  the  Netherlands.    But  Elizabeth  and  her 


ministers  soon  foresaw  that  no  sacrifices  they  could 
make  would  disarm  the  animosity  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  every  wind  brought  them  news  of  immense 
naval  and  military  preparations  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal.* While  the  queen  continued  to  negotiate, 
Sir  Francis  Drake  was  dispatched  with  a  fleet  of 
30  sail,  and  ordered  to  destroy  all  the  Spanish 
ships  he  could  find  in  their  own  harbours.  Never 
perhaps  ^as  a  commission  more  ably  or  more 
boldly  executed.  On  the  19th  of  April  (1587)  he 
dashed  into  Cadiz  roads,  and  burnt,  sunk,  or  took 
30  ships,  some  of  which  were  of  the  largest  size. 
He  then  turned  back  along  the  coast,  and  between 
Cadiz  bay  and  Cape  St.  Vincent,  he  sunk,  took,  or 
burned  100  vessels,  besides  knocking  down  four 
castles  on  the  coast  Drake,  who  was  a  humorist, 
called  this  **  singeing  the  King  of  Spain's  beard." 
From  Cape  St.  Vincent  he  sailed  to  the  Tagus, 
where  he  challenged  the  Marquis  Santa  Cruz,  and 
took,  almost  under  the  shadow  of  his  flag,  the 
St.  Philip,  a  ship  of  the  largest  size,  loaded  with 
the  richest  merchandise.  These  operations  mate- 
rially tended  to  delay  the  sailing  of  the  Spanish 
armada  for  more  than  a  year,  and  allowed  Elizabeth 
time  to  prepare  for  her  defence.  They  are  also 
said  to  have  had  another  effect,  to  have  caused  the 
death  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  best  sailor  of  Spain,  whose 
orders  prevented  him  from  accepting  Drake's 
challenge,  notwithstanding  his  superiority  of  force, 
and  who  fell  sick,  and  some  months  after  died 
of  slow  fever  and  vexation  at  the  mischief  done 
by  the  English.  But  Philip,  whose  power  od 
the  whole  had  increased  rather  than  diminished 
since  the  first  commencement  of  his  enmity 
with  Elizabeth — ^for  if  he  had  lost  Holland  he 
had  annexed  Portugal  to  his  dominions — wai 
not  to  be  put  from  his  purpose  of  invading 
England.  He  obtained  from  the  pope  sup- 
plies of  money  and  a  renewal  of  the  bull  of 
excommunication  against  Elizabeth.  He  levied 
troops  in  all  directions,  he  hired  ships  from  the 
republics  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  he  took  up  all  the 
proper  vessels  possessed  by  his  subjects  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  he  pressed  the  construction  of  others  in 
Spain,  in  Portugal,  and  in  that  part  of  Flanders 
which  still  belonged  to  him,  where  shoals  of  flat- 
bottomed  boats  were  prepared  for  the  transport  of 
the  Duke  of  Parma  and  30,000  men.  By  the  montli 
of  November  of  this  year,  (1587,)  the  danger  to 
England  seemed  so  imminent,  that  Elizabeth  sum- 
moned a  great  council  of  war,  in  which  were  in- 
cluded many  officers  of  remarkable  genius  and 
bravery,  and  among  others  the  ambi-dextrous,  the 
all  accomplished  Walter  Raleigh,  who  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  deliberations,  and  gave  the  greatest 
weight  to  the  opinion  that  the  invaders  ought  to  be 
met  at  sea,  and  not  waited  for  on  land.t  Through 
parsimony,  the  whole  royal  navy  of  England  did 
not,  at  this  moment,  exceed  36  sail,  but  merchant 
ships  were  fitted  out  by  the  nobles  and  people  at 

•  Hardwicke  8Ule  Papers.  _ ..  ,     .g„^ 
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their  own  expense,  and  armed  for  war,  and  Drake, 
Hawkins,  Frobisber,  names  scarcely  eclipsed  by 
all  the  heroes  who  have  succeeded  them — ^men  who 
had  lived  their  lives  on  the  ocean,  and  girdled  the 
globe  in  their  daring  expeditions — ^the  best  seamen 
of  the  age,  were  appointed  to  the  command  under 
the  high  admiral.  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  who 
is  described  himself  as  being  of  a  wise  and  noble 
courage,  skilfid  in  sea  matters,  wary  and  provident, 
and  of  great  esteem  among  the  sailors,  ^he  entire 
number  of  ships  collected  on  this  critical  occasion 
was  191;  the  number  of  seamen  was  17,400. 
Eighteen  of  these  ships  were  volimteers.  There  was 
one  ship  in  the  fleet,  (the  Triumph)  of  1,100  tons, 
one  of  1000,  one  of  900,  two  of  800  each,  three  of 
600,  five  of  500,  five  of  400,  six  of  300,  six  of  250, 
twenty  of  200 :  all  the  rest  were  smaller,  the  total 
amount  of  tonnage  being  31,985.*  The  Dutch  were 
applied  to  for  their  assistance,  **  and,"  says  Stowe, 
^*  they  came  roundly  in  with  three  score  sail,  brave 
ships  of  war,  fierce,  and  full  of  spleen,  not  so  much 
for  England's  aid  as  in  just  occasion  for  their  own 
defence,  foreseeing  the  greatness  of  the  danger 
that  must  ensue  if  the  Spaniards  should  chance  to 
win  the  day  and  get  the  mastery  over  them."  The 
fleet  was  distributed  at  various  points,  for  it  could 
not  be  known  where  the  enemy  would  attempt  their 
landing.      The  lord   admiral,  who  guarded  the 

*  Soiith«y*t  Naral  HUtory.— In  the  Armada'  there  were^  only 
three  shipe  of  slie  eaperior  to  the  Triumph,  the  larvest  of  the  Eng- 
lish shipe :  bat  there  were  45  shipe  rani^ni;  from  600  to  1000  tons ; 
thoof  h  the  English  fleet  outuumbcred  the  Armada,  its  entize 
Bg€  was  leaf  than  one-half  of  that  of  tht  enemy. 


western  coast,  divided-his  force  into  three  squad- 
rons. Drake  was  detached  towards  Ushant  to 
keep  a  look-out;  Hawkins  cruised  between  the 
Land's  End  and  Scilly  Islands ;  Lord  Henry  Sey- 
mour cruised  along  the  coast  of  Flanders,  blocking 
up  the  Spanish  ports  there;  and  other  captains 
constantly  scoured  the  Channel. 

As  it  was  given  out  that  the  Spaniards  intended 
to  sail  up  the  river  and  strike  their  first  blow  at 
London,  both  sides  of  the  Thames  were  fortified, 
under  the  direction  of  Federico  Giambelli,  an 
Italian  deserter  from  the  Spanish  service.  Graves- 
end  was  strongly  fortified,  and  a  vast  number  of 
barges  were  collected  there,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  serving  as  a  bridge  for  the  passage  of  horse  and 
foot  between  Kent  and  Essex,  and  for  blocking  up 
the  river  to  the  invaders.  At  Tilbury  Fort,  di- 
rectly opposite  to  Gravesend,  a  great  camp  was 
formed.  Nor  was  there  less  stir  and  activity  in- 
land. •'  There  was  not  a  comer  of  England  which 
did  not  ring  with  preparation,  and  muster  its  armed 
force.  The  maritime  counties,  from  Cornwall  to 
Kent,  and  from  Kent  to  Lincolnshire,  were  fiir- 
nished  with  soldiers,  both  of  themselves  and  with 
the  auxiliary  militia  of  the  neighbouring  shires,  so 
that,  upon  any  spot  where  a  landing  might  be 
eflfected,  within  the  space  of  forty-eight  hours 
an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  could  be 
assembled."  The  Catholics  vied  vrith  the  Pro- 
testants in  activity,  in  zeal,  in  patriotism ;  and  as 
their  gentlemen  of  rank  were  generally  excluded 
from  commands  by  the  jealousies  of  the  Protestants, 
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although  the  lord  admiral  himself.  Lord  Howaxd 
of  Effingham,  was  a  Catholic,  they  served  in  the 
ranks  hke  common  soldiers,  or  they  embarked  in 
the  ships  to  do  the  work  of  common  sailors.  This 
grand  fact  ought  to  have  proved  to  the  queen  how 
ungrounded  had  been  her  fears,  how  uselessly  she 
had  drenched  herself  in  blood ; — it  ought  to  have 
put  down  from  that  day  forward  the  persecution 
which  she  exercised,  or  permitted  to  be  exercised, 
from  political  motives,  against  her  Catholic  sub- 
jects ;  but,  alas !  it  was  not  so.  When  the  lord- 
lieutenants  of  the  di£ferent  counties  returned  their 
numbers,  it  was  found  that  there  were  under  arms 
130,000  men,  exclusive  of  the  levies  furnished  by 
the  city  of  London.  It  is  true  that  not  above  half 
of  these  men  had  been  trained,  and  that  a  very 
small  number  indeed  were  veteran  soldiers.  But 
if  the  enemy  had  effected  a  landing,  they  had  not 
in  the  heart  of  the  country  a  single  forfeited 
town;  they  must  have  kept  the  field  constantly,  and 
one  campaign  would  have  converted  the  rustics 
and  burghers  of  England  into  good  soldiers.  Two 
thousand  foot  and  two  hundred  horse  were  stationed 
at  Milford  Haven ;  5000  brave  men  of  Cornwall 
and  Devonshire  were  thrown  into  Plymouth  ;  the 
men  of  Dorsetshire  and  Wiltshire  drew  up  at 
Portland ;  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  put  into  a  for* 
midable  attitude,  and  every  important  point  was 
watched  and  guarded.  Moveable  columns  kept  up 
a  communication  between  the  more  distant  points. 
The  force  assembled  at  Tilbury  Fort  consisted  of 
22,000  foot  and  2000  horse,  and  between  them 
and  London  were  28,000  men  levied  for  the  pro- 
tection of  her  majesty's  person,  commanded  by  her 
kinsman  Lord  Hunsdon,  and  10,000  Londoners.* 
Aj  confident  hope  was  entertained  that  the  fleet 
would  be  able  to  prevent  any  disembarkation,  but 
it  was  provided,  in  case  of  a  landing,  that  the 
country  should  be  laid  waste,  and  the  invaders 
harassed  by  incessant  attacks.  The  queen  never 
shone  to  more  advantage  than  at  this  warlike 
crisis,  and  though  she  kept  her  person  between  the 
capital  and  the  near  camp  at  Tilbury  Fort,  the 
fame  of  her  brave  deportment  and  her  encouraging 
words  were  spread  everywhere.  She  reviewed  the 
Londoners,  whose  enthusiasm  was  boundless ;  and 
when  the  arrival  of  the  Armada  was  daily  expected, 
she  reviewed  the  army  at  Tilbury  Fort,  riding  a 
war-horse,  wearing  armour  on  her  back,  uid  cany- 

*  In  the  year  1798.  when  England  waa  tiueatened  with  a  French 
InToiion,  the  late  John  Bruce,  Eeq..  keeper  of  the  State  Paper  Office, 
wag  directed  by  Henry  Dunda*.  then  war  aecretary.  to  make  a  search 
amoni;  the  papers  under  his  charge,  with  the  view  of  discovering  the 
arrani;ements  made  for  the  internal  defence  of  the  country  in  Ifi^. 
Mb  Bruce  accordingly  compiled  a  report,  with  an  appendix,  contain* 
inK  mostofthecontemporaTy  documents  relative  to  the  Armada; 
the  original  list*  of  the  army  and  navy ;  and  the  correspondence  of 
Drake  and  the  other  heroes  with  the  queen  and  her  ministers.  Mr. 
Brace's  work  was  never  published,  only  a  few  copies  being  printed 
for  the  members  of  the  cabinet :  bnt  Mr.  Tytler  has  had  access  to  it 
and  derived  ftom  it  the  principal  part  of  his  account  of  the  Armada, 
given  in  the '  LifiB  of  Sir  iValter  Raleigh.'  Murdio,  in  his  collection 
of  the  Burghley  Papers,  gives  lists  of  the  numbers  of  men  and 
ships  prepared  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  against  the  Armada, 
which  were  communicated  to  him  by  Lord  Royston,  who  had  caused 
them  to  be  transcribed  from  a  volume  of  the  Harleian  M.SS.  in  the 
British  Museum.  Several  of  the  letters  from  brake  and  his  com- 
rades have  been  published  In  the  Hardwicko  Papers  and  the  oollee- 
tiuns  of  Ellis  and  Wright 


ing  a  marshal's  truncheon  in  her  hand.  The  Earls 
of  Essex  and  Leicester  held  her  bridle  rein,  while 
she  delivered  a  stirring  speech  to  the  men.  "  My 
loving  people,"  said  the  queen,  **  we  have  been 
persuaded  by  some  that  are  care^  of  our  safety  to 
take  heed  how  we  commit  ourselves  to  armed  mul- 
titudes, for  fear  of  treachery ;  but  I  assure  you  I 
do  not  desire  to  live  to  distrust  my  faithful  and 
loving  people.  Let  tyrants  fear!  I  havealwayi 
so  behaved  myself,  that,  under  God,  I  have  placed 
my  chiefest  strength  and  safeguard  in  the  loyal 
hearts  and  good  will  of  my  subjects ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  am  come  amongst  you  at  this  time,  not  as 
for  my  recreation  and  sport,  but  being  resolved  in 
the  midst  and  heat  of  the  battle  to  live  or  die 
amongst  you  all — to  lay  down  for  my  God,  for 
my  kingdom,  and  for  my  people,  my  honour,  and 
my  blo^,  even  in  the  dust.  I  know  that  I  have 
but  the  body  of  a  weak  and  feeble  woman ;  but  I 
have  the  heart  of  a  king,  and  of  a  king  of  England 
too,  and  think  foul  scorn  that  Parma  or  Spain,  or 
any  prince  of  Europe,  should  dare  to  invade  the 
borders  of  my  realms !  To  which,  rather  diao  auy 
dishonour  shall  grow  by  me,  I  myself  will  take  up 
arms, — I  myself  will  be  your  general,— the  judge 
and  rewarder  of  every  one  of  your  virtues  in  the 
field.  I  know  already  by  your  forwardness,  tliat 
you  have  deserved  rewards  and  crowns ;  and  wc 
do  assure  you,  on  the  word  of  a  prince,  they  shall 
be  duly  paid  you.  In  the  mean  time  my  lieute- 
nant-general shall  be  in  my  stead,  than  whom 
never  prince  commanded  more  noble  or  more 
worthy  subject ;  nor  will  I  suffer  myself  to  doubt, 
but  that  by  your  obedience  to  my  general,  by  your 
concord  in  the  camp,  and  your  valour  in  the  field, 
we  shall  shortly  have  a  famous  victory  over  those 
enemies  of  my  God,  of  my  kingdom,  and  my 
people.'**  Everything  in  this  camp  speech  vas 
exciting  and  appropriate  except  the  laudation  be- 
stowed on  the  general ;  for  the  lieutenant  was  none 
other  than  that  carpet-knight  and  most  inefficient 
commander,  the  Earl  of  Leicester !  It  had  been 
arranged  by  the  Spanish  court  that  the  Armada 
should  leave  Lisbon  in  the  beginning  of  May,  hut 
the  Marquis  de  Santa  Cruz  was  then  sinking  un- 
der the  fever  of  which  he  died ;  and,  by  a  singular 
fatality,  the  Duke  of  Paliano,  the  vice-admiral,  and 
an  excellent  officer,  fell  sick  and  died  nearly  at  the 
same  time.  Philip  found  a  difficulty  in  replacing 
these  two  commanders.  After  some  delay  he  gave 
the  supreme  command  to  the  Duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia,  who,  instead  of  being  the  best  sailor  in 
Spain,  was  no  sailor  at  all,  and  whollv  ignorant  of 
maritime  affairs.  Martinez  de  Recalao,  who  was 
appointed  vice-admiral,  was,  however,  a  seaman  of 
good  experience.  At  last,  the  Invinciblb  Ar- 
mada, as  the  Spaniards  called  it  in  their  pride,  set 
sail  from  the  Tagus  on  the  29th  of  May.  It  con- 
sisted at  this  time  of  about  130  vessels  of  all  sizes ; 
45  of  these  were  galleons  and  larger  ships ;  25 
were  pink-built  ships;  13  were  frigates.  They 
mounted  altogether  2431  guns  of  different  calibres. 
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In  addition  to  die  tnariners,  tliey  carried  nearly 
00,000  land  troops,  among  whom  were  2000 
Tolunteen  of  the  nohlest  families  in  Spain.  But 
this  mighty  fleet,  when  steering  towanls  Coruna, 
where  it  was  to  take  on  board  more  troops  and 
stores,  was  overtaken,  off  Cape  Finisterre,  by  a 
great  tempest,  and  dispersed.  Four  large  ships 
foundered  at  sea;  the  rest  reached  Coruna  and 
other  ports  on  that  .coast,  but  considerably  da- 
maged by  the  storm.  This  occasioned  a  fresh 
delay,  wluch,  however,  might  have  proved  &tal 
Tather  than  favourable  if  Elizabeth's  advice  had 
been  followed  by  her  brave  commanders.  A  re- 
port reached  London  that  the  enemies'  ships  had 
suffered  so  much  that  they  could  not  possibly  pro- 
ceed on  their  expedition  this  year ;  and  as  the  cost 
of  the  English  fleet  was  great  (though  the  govern- 
ment only  bore  a  part  of  it),  the  queen,  from 
motives  of  economy,  made  secretary  Walsingham 
write  to  the  admiral  to  tell  him  to  ky  up  four  of 
his  largest  ships,  and  discharge  their  crews.  But 
Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  nobly  replied  to  this 
letter,  that,  rather  than  dismantle  any  of  his  ships, 
he  woukl  take  upon  him  to  disobey  his  mistress, 
and  keep  them  afloat  at  his  own  charge.  The  ad- 
miral now  called  a  council  of  war,  wherein  it  was 
determined  to  sail  for  the  Spanish  coast  to  complete 
the  destruction  of  the  Armada,  if  so  disabled,  or  to 
ascertain  at  all  events  its  real  condition.  A  brisk 
north  wind  soon  carried  him  to  Coruna,  whither 
he  chased  before  him  fourteen  Spanish  ships  which 
were  at  sea.  Having  ascertained  the  truth,  he 
became  anxious  to  return,  lest  a  part  of  their  fleet 
might  make  the  western  coast  of  England  in  his 
absence.  Favoured  by  a  change  of  wind,  he  soon 
reached  his  station  at  Plymouth,  where  he  allowed 
his  men  a  little  rehixation  on  shore.  On  the  19th 
of  July,  one  Fleming,  a  Scottish  pirate  or  privateer, 


sailed  into  Plymouth,  with  infelligenee  that  he 
had  seen  the  Spanish  fleet  off  the  Lozard.  At  the 
moment  most  of  the  captains  and  officers  were  on 
shore  playing  bowls  on  the  Hoe.  There  was  an 
instant  bustle,  and  a  calling  for  the  ships'  boats, 
but  Drake  insisted  that  the  match  should  be  played 
out,  as  there  was  plenty  of  time  both  to  win  the 
game  and  beat  the  Spaniards.  Unfortunately  the 
wind  was  blowing  hard  in  their  teeth,  but  they 
contrived  to  warp  out  their  ships.  On  d^  follow- 
ing day,  being  Saturday,  the  20th  of  July,  they 
got  a  full  sight  of  the  Ajmada  standing  majestic- 
ally on — the  vessels  being  drawn  up  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent,  which,  from  horn  to  horn,  mea- 
sured some  seven  miles.  Their  great  height  and 
bulk,  though  imposing  to  the  unskilled,  gave  con- 
fidence to  the  Ei^lish  seamen,  who  reckoned  at 
once  upon  having  the  advantage  in  tacking  and 
manoeuvring  their  lighter  craft  At  first  it  was 
expected  that  the  Spaniards  might  attempt  a  land- 
ing at  Plymouth,  but  the  Duke  de  Medina  adhered 
to  the  plan  which  had  been  prescribed  to  him,  and 
which  was  to  steer  quite  through  the  Channel  till 
he  should  reach  the  coast  of  Flanders,  where  he 
was  to  raise  the  blockade  of  the  harbours  of  Nieu- 
port  and  Dunkirk,  maintained  by  the  English  and 
Dutch,  make  a  junction  with  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
and  bring  that  prince's  forces  with  him  to  Eng- 
land. Lord  Howard  let  him  pass,  and  then  fol- 
lowed in  his  rear,  avoiding  coming  to  close  quar- 
ters, and  watching  with  a  vigilant  eye  for  any 
lucky  accident  that  might  arise  from  cross  winds 
or  irregular  sailing.  And  soon  a  part  of  the  Spa- 
nish fleet  was  left  considerably  astern  by  the  main 
division,  where  the  Duke  of  Medina  kept  mp  a 
press  of  sail,  as  if  he  had  no  other  object  in  view 
than  to  get  through  ^the  Channel  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible.    He  made  signals  to  the  slower  ships  to 
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keep  up,  which'they  could  not,  and  he  still  kept 
every  sail  bent  The  Disdain,  a  pinnace,  com- 
manded by  Jonas  Bradbury,  now  commenced  an 
attack  by  pouring  a  broadside  into  one  of  the 
laggards.  Lord  Howard,  in  his  own  ship  the 
Ark  Royal,  engaged  a  great  Spanish  galleon,  and 
Drake,  m  the  Revenge,  Hawkins,  in  Sie  Victory, 
and  Frobisher,  in  the  Triumph,  ranging  up  gal- 
lantly, brought  into  action  all  the  galleons  which 
had  fdlen  astern.  The  rear-admind  Recaldo  was 
with  this  division,  and  fought  it  bravely ;  but  his 
lumbering  ships  lay  like  logs  on  the  water  in  com- 
parison with  the  lighter  vessels  of  England,  which 
were  manageable  and  in  hand  like  well-trained 
steeds.  Before  any  assistance  could  come  fh)m  the 
van,  one  of  the  great  Spaniards  was  completely 
crippled,  and  another — a  treasure  ship  with  55,000 
ducats  aboard — ^was  taken  by  Drake,  who  distri- 
buted the  money  amonsst  the  sailors.  The  Duke  of 
Medina  hove-to,  till  me  slower  ships  came  up, 
and  then  all  of  them,  under  press  of  sail,  stood 
farther  up  the  Channel.  This  first  brush  ^ve 
great  spirit  to  the  English,  and  there  were  m  it 
several  encouraging  circumstances.  It  was  seen, 
for  example,  that  the  tall  Spanish  ships  could  not 
bring  their  ordnance  to  bear,  firing,  for  the  greater 
part,  over  the  English  without  touching  them; 
and  that  the  surer  fire  of  the  latter  told  with  terrific 
effect  on  those  huge  ships  crammed  with  men, 
soldiers,  and  sailors.  Howard  returned  towards 
Plymouth,  where  he  was  to  be  joined  by  forty  sail. 
In  the  course  of  the  night  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Spanish  ships  was  set  on  fire,  purposely,  it  is  said, 
by  a  Flemisn  gunner.  All  her  upper  works  were 
consumed,  and  she  was  abandoned :  the  hulk  was 
carried  into  Weymouth,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
people.  It  was  a  dark  night  with  a  heavy  sea, 
and  some  of  the  Spaniards  ran  foul  of  each  other, 
to  their  great  mischief. 

On  the  23rd,  Howard,  who  was  reinforced,  and 
who  had  received  into  his  division  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  came  up  with  the  whole  Armada  off  Port- 
land, when  a  battle  began,  which  lasted  nearly  the 
whole  of  that  day.  The  English  fought  loose  and 
at  large,  avoiding  a  close  combat  or  boarding,  for 
which  the  size  of  their  vessels  and  their  inferior 
numbers  unfitted  them.  They  kept  separate,  but 
always  in  motion,  tacking  and  playing  about  the 
enemy,  pouring  in  their  fire,  and  then  sheering  out 
of  range,  returning  before  the  Spaniards  had  time 
to  reload,  giving  them  another  broadside,  and  then 
sheering  off  as  before.  According  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Sir  Henry  Wotton  compared  it  all  to  a 
morrice-dance  upon  the  waters !  But  once  or 
twice  the  dying  away  of  the  wind  rendered  these 
manoeuvres  impracticable.  A  division  of  five 
merchantmen,  led  by  the  gallant  Frobisher  in  his 
great  ship  the  Triumph,  was  cut  off  from  the  rest, 
and  brought  to  close  action  for  two  whole  hours. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  English  squad- 
rons cut  off  a  division  of  the  Armada,  and  crippled 
every  ship  in  it.  Then  Howard,  from  the  Ark 
Royal,  signalized,  and  this  victorious  squadron,  by 


means  of  sweepers  and  tow-boats,  was  brought 
into  position  to  the  rescue  of  Frobisher's  merchant- 
men. These  victorious  ships  reserved  their  fire 
till  they  were  close  alongside  the  Spaniards. 
The  darkness  of  night  interrupted  the  battle: 
in  the  course  of  the  day  the  English  had  taken  a 
lai^  Venetian  argosy  and  several  transports. 
Next  day  the  Spaniards  showed  small  inclination 
to  renew  the  fight ;  and  it  was  apparent  that  tliey 
wished  to  hold  on  to  the  place  appointed  for  their 
junction  with  the  Duke  of  Parma.  The  Enghsh, 
on  their  side,  were  not  in  fighting  condition,  for,  by 
a  shameful  parsimony,  they  had  been  poorly  sup* 
plied  with  gunpowder,  and  by  this  time  they  had 
burnt  all  they  had  on  board.  Howard,  however,  de- 
tached some  barques  and  pinnaces  which  returned 
with  a  supply  towards  night ;  but  a  day  had  been 
lost.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  he  came  up 
with  part  of  the  Armada,  off  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  Captain  Hawkins  took  a  large  Portuguese 
galleon.  Presently  it  fell  a  calm :  the  great  ships 
of  Spain  lay  motionless  upon  the  water,  and  were 
rnucn  too  heavy  to  be  towed.  The  English  aaft, 
of  the  lighter  kind,  were  easily  towed  by  their  long 
boats.  When  a  breeze  sprung  up,  Frobisher  was 
set  upon  by  several  galleons,  and  was  in  great 
peril,  but  the  White  Bear  and  the  Elizabeth  Jonas 
came  up  to  his  relief.  Other  ships  ranged  up  on 
either  side,  and  the  battle  seemed  becoming  ge- 
neral, but  the  English  had  again  burrU  all  tlieir 
gunpowder/  Having  shot  away  the  mainmast, 
and  otherwise  shattered  the  Duke  of  Medina's 
own  ship,  they  took  advantage  of  the  wind  and 
sheered  off.  The  duke  dispatched  a  messenger  to 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  urging  him  to  be  ready,  and 
to  send  him,  if  possible^  some  **  great  shot,"  for  he 
had  expended  his  supply — and  to  wonderfully  little 
purpose. 

On  the  morrow,  the  26th  of  July,  the  Armada 
sailed  up  the  Channel  with  a  fair  breeze :  Howard 
hung  on  their  rear,  now  and  then  keeping  up  a 
feeble  fire.  He  had  resolved  not  to  renew  the 
struggle  till  they  came  to  the  Straits  of  Dover, 
for  he  knew  that  a  strong  squadron,  under  liord 
Henry  Seymour  and  Sir  Thomas  Winter,  would 
be  ready  there  to  take  part  in  the  action.  As  he 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Spaniards,  he  received 
ammunition  and  all  proper  supplies  from  shore; 
and  his  force  was  continually  increased  by  small 
ships  and  men  out  of  all  the  havens  of  the  realm  ; 
for  the  gentlemen  of  England  hired  ships  firom  all 
parts  at  their  own'  charge,  and  with  one  accord 
came  flocking  thither.  There  was  a  clear  sky  and  a 
leading  wind,  which  enabled  the  Spaniards  to  come 
to  anchor  before  Calais  on  the  27th.  Hence  Medina 
Sidonia  would  have  proceeded  to  Dunkirk,  but  he 
was  strongly  advised  to  remain  where  he  was ;  and 
he  sent,  over-land,  a  messenger  to  the  Duke  of  Par- 
ma, entreating  him  to  detach  some  fly-boats,  without 
which  he  could  not  cope  with  the  light  and  active 
English  ships,  and  to  hasten  the  embarkation  of 
his  troops,  which  he  represented  might  effect 
a  landing  in  England  under  cover  of  bis  fire. 
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But  both  these  requests  were  childish  and  absurd. 
Although  Seymour  and  most  of  the  English  ships 
had  left  the  station  to  oo-operate  with  Howard,  a 
small  division  remained  with  the  Dutch,  who 
closed  Parma's  only  outlets,  Nieuport  and  Dim- 
kirk,  and  who  were  more  than  sufficient  to  scatter 
and  sink  hb  flat-bottomed  boats,  if  they  had 
pot  to  sea.  But,  besides  that  these  boats,  which 
had  been  hastily  constructed  with  bad  mate- 
rials, were  already  rotting  and  falling  to  pieces, 
disease  had  broken  out  among  the  land-troops,  and 
owing  to  the  delayed  arrival  of  the  Armada,  their 
provisions  were  almost  exhausted. .  Thus  Parma 
could  do  nothing  till  the  blockade  was  cleared  and 
proper  ships  with  provisions  were  supplied  to  him. 
When  he  had  lost  a  whole  day,  the  Duke  of  Me- 
dina thought  of  making  for  Dunkirk ;  but  in  the 
meanwhile  Seymour  and  Winter  had  joined  How- 
ard, and  he  was  hemmed  in  by  140  English  sail  *^  fit 
for  fight,  good  sailers,  nimble  and  tight  for  tacking 
about."  The  Spaniards,  however,  were  well 
ranged,  their  greatest  ships  being  placed  seaward, 
next  the  enemy,  like  strong  castles,  the  lesser  being 
anchored  between  them  and  the  shore.  The  English 
found  that  in  this  position  they  must  fight  to  dis- 
advantage, but  they  hit  upon  a  stratagem  which 
presently  broke  this  array.  Eight  small  ships  were 
gutted,  besmeared  with  pitch,  rosin,  and  wild-fire, 
filled  with  combustibles,  and  placed  under  the 
desperate  guidance  of  Captain  Young  and  Captain 
Pniuse,  who  at  the  dead  of  night,  favoured  bv 
wind  and  tide,  led  them  close  to  the  Spanish 
line,  took  to  their  boats,  fired  the  trains,  and 
escaped.  The  Spaniards,  who  remembered  some 
terrible  fire-ships  which  had  been  used  against 
them  by  the  Dutch  in  the  Scheldt,  began  to  cry, 
"The  fire  of  Antwerp!  The  fire  of  Antwerp  I" 
Some  cut  their  cables,  others  let  their  hawsers 
slip,  and  in  haste,  fear,  and  confusion,  put  to  sea, 
though  few  or  none  could  tell  which  course  to  take. 
In  this  dreadful  confusion  the  largest  of  the  gale- 
asses  ran  foul  of  another  ship,  lost  her  rudder, 
floated  about  at  fie  mercy  of  the  tide,  and  was 
then  stranded.  When  the  fire-ships  had  exploded, 
and  the  danger  was  over,  a  gun  was  fired  from  the 
duke's  ship  as  a  signal  to  £e  Spaniards  to  return 
to  their  former  position ;  but  the  gun  was  heard 
by  few,  because  **  they  were  scattered  all  about  and 
driven  by  fear,  some  into  the  wide  sea,  some  among 
the  shoals  of  Flanders."  When  morning  dawned, 
the  English  renewed  the  attack  on  the  scattered 
squadrons,  one  of  which  had  drawn  up  near  Grave- 
lines.  One  fierce  attack  was  made  on  the'  great 
galeass,  stranded  near  Calais,  but  the  small  craft 
could  not  board  her  until  the  admiral  sent  100 
men  in  his  boats  under  Sir  Amyas  Preston.  The 
Spaniards  made  a  brave  resistance ;  but  in  the  end 
their  captain  was  shot  through  the  head  ;  they  were 
boarded  at  all  points,  cut  to  pieces  or  thrown  over- 
board and  drowned.  In  this  huge  bottom  were 
found  50»000  ducats,  ''a  booty  well-fitting  the 
English  sailor's  affections."  At  other  places, 
Drake,  Hawkins,  Raleigh,  Cumberland,  Seymour, 


and  Frobisher,  gained  many  advantages.  One  of 
the  capital  ships  of  the  Armada,  a  large  galleon  of 
Biscay,  sunk  under  the  English  fire.  A  few  of 
her  crew  who  escaped  drowning  told  a  fearful  tale : 
one  of  tlie  officers  on  board  having  proposed  a  sur- 
render was  killed  by  another  enraged  at  his  pro- 
posal :  this  other  was  killed  in  revenge  by  the 
Drother  of  the  first ;  and  while  this  bl^y  scene 
was  in  progress  the  ship  went  to  the  bottom.  The 
San  Matteo,  commanded  by  Diego  Pignatelli,  a 
Neapolitan,  in  attempting  to  cover  another  ship, 
was  raked  by  the  Rainbow  and  Vanguard,  and, 
finally,  compelled  to  surrender  by  a  decisive  broad* 
side  from  a  heavy  Dutchman.  Another  great 
Spaniard  dismantled  and  rent,  drifted,  fell  ashore, 
and  was  taken  by  the  mariners  of  Flushing.  Two 
ketches  foundered  at  sea.  Still,  however,  the  rest 
of  the  fleet  rallied,  and  the  Spaniards,  who  had 
shown  no  deficiency  of  courage,  cried  for  revenge : 
but  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  had  had  enough 
of  this  war,  and  calling  a  council  he  resolved  to 
make  his  way  back  to  Spain  in  the  best  manner  he 
could ;  and  as  it  was  held  dangerous  to  attempt 
the  English  in  their  narrow  seas,  he  resolved  to  steer 
northwards  and  return  to  Spain  by  sailing  round 
Scotland. 

On  the  last  day  of  July,  Drake  wrote  to  Wal- 
singham — "  There  was  never  anything  pleased  me 
better  than  the  seeing  the  enemy  flyii^  with  a 
southerly  wind  to  the  northward.  We  have  the 
Spaniards  before  us,  and  mind,  with  the  grace  of 
God,  to  wrestle  a  pull  with  them.  God  grant  that 
we  have  a  'good  eye  to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  for, 
with  the  grace  of  God,  if  we  live,  I  doubt  it  not 
but  ere  it  be  long  so  to  handle  the  matter  with  the 
Duke  of  Sidonia,  as  he  shall  wish  himself  at  Saint 
Mary's  Port  among  his  vine-trees."  No  one  can 
doubt  of  the  activity  and  good-will  of  Drake,  of 
Frobisher,  of  any  one  of  the  great  captains  en- 
gaged ;  but  yet  Uie  Spaniards  were  allowed  to  go 
down  the  wind  without  much  pursuit  *'  The  op- 
portunity," says  Sir  William  Monson,  ^*  was  lost, 
not  through  the  negligence  or  backwardness  of  the 
lord  admiral,  but  merely  through  the  want  of  pro- 
vidence in  those  that  had  the  charge  of  furnishing 
and  providing  for  the  fleet ;  for  at  that  time  of  so 
great  advantage,  when  they  came  to  examine  their 
provisions,  they  found  a  general  scarcity  of  powder 
and  shot,  for  want  of  which  they  were  forced  to  re- 
turn home.  Another  opportunity  was  lost,  not 
much  inferior  to  the  other,  by  not  sending  part  of  our 
fleet  to  the  west  of  Ireland,  where  the  Spaniards  of 
necessity  were  to  pass,  after  so  many  dangers  and 
disasters  as  they  had  endured.  If  we  had  been  so 
happy  as  to  have  followed  their  course,  as  it  was 
both  thought  and  discoursed  of,  we  had  been  ab- 
solutely victorious  over  this  great  and  formidable 
navy  ;  for  they  were  brought  to  that  necessity  that 
they  would  willingly  have  yielded,  as  divers  of 
them  confessed  that  were  shipwrecked  in  Ireland."* 


•  Troe  and  azAct  aocoout  of  Uie  Wan  in  Spain.— The  reourkabla 
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cnrtary  WaUingham  to  tne   Lurd  Chancellor.    WalMiogham  aay-a,— 


fact  of  the  fleet  being  left  bnre  of  ammunition  is  conflrmed  by  a  letter 
written  on'tlio  Sth  of  Augu»l.  tnm  the  camp  at  Tilbuiy  Fort,  by  2^ 
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In  effect,  when  the  Spaniards  had  rounded  the 
Orkneys,  they  were  scattered  and  shattered  by  a 
tremendous  tempest,  the  more  perilous  irom  their 
want  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  those  seas  and 
coasts.  They  Uirew  overboard  horses,  mules,  ai^ 
tillery,  and  baggage.  Some  of  the  ships  were 
dashed  to  pieces  among  the  Orkneys  and  the 
Western  Isles,  some  were  stranded  in  Norway, 
some  went  down  at  sea  with  every  soul  on  board, 
some  were  cast  upon  the  iron  coast  of  Argyle,  and 
more  than  thirty  were  driven  on  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land, where  the  popdar  name  of  Port-na-Spagna, 
bestowed  on  a  place  near  the  Giants'  Causeway, 
recalls  a  part  of  the  fearful  catastrophe.  Those 
who  fell  among  the  Scotch  were  made  prisoners  by 
King  James;  but  the  poor  Spaniards  who  fell 
among  the  Irish  had  a  worse  fate — ^an  eternal  blot 
on  the  glory  of  those  who  inflicted  it.  The  Eng- 
lish feared  that  they  might  join  the  Irish  Catholics, 
who  were  again  in  insurrection ;  and  Sir  William 
Fitzwilliam,  the  lord  deputy,  sent  his  marshal,  who 
drove  them  out  of  their  hiding-places  and  but- 
chered 200  of  them  in  cold  blood.  The  rest,  sick 
and  starved,  committed  themselves  to  the  greater 
mercy  of  the  waves  in  their  shattered  vessels,  and 
for  the  most  part  were  drowned.  A  small  squad- 
ron was  driven  back  to  the  English  Channel,  where, 
with  the  exception  of  one  great  ship  which  put 
into  Havre,  it  was  taken  by  the  English,  or  by 
their  allies  the  Dutch,  or  their  other  friends  the 
Huguenots,  who  had  equipped  many  privateers  at 
Rochelle.  The  Duke  of  Medina,  about  the  end  of 
September,  arrived  at  Santander,  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  with  no  more  than  sixtv  sail  out  of  his 
whole  fleet,  and  these  very  much  shattered,  with 
their  crews  all  worn  out  with  cold,  and  hunger, 
and  sickness,  and  looking  like  spectres.  The  lord 
admiral  of  England  had  anchored  safely  in  the 
Downs  on  the  8th  of  August,  having  lost  but  very 
few  men  and  only  one  vessel  of  any  consequence. 
On  the  10th,  Drake  wrote  to  Walsingham — "The 
Prince  of  Parma  I  take  to  be  as  a  bear  robbed  of 
her  whelps;  and  no  doubt  but,  being  so  great  a 
soldier  as  he  is,  that  he  will  presently,  if  he  may, 
undertake  some  great  matter,  for  his  credit  will 
stand  now  thereupon."  But  soldiership  and  flat- 
bottomed  boats  could  avail  the  Duke  of  Parma 
nothing  against  the  victorious  navy  of  England ; 
and  though  an  alarm  was  absurdly  kept  up  for 
some  months,  the  danger  was  over  from  the  mo- 
ment that  the  disorganised  Armada  retreated  to  the 
north.*  About  the  middle  of  August,  the  camp 
at  Tilbury  Fort  was  broken  up,  it  being  the  queen's 
pleasure  to  discharge  the  soldiers,  but  yet  to  con- 
tinue the  captains  and  officers  in  wages.t 

When  the  disbanding  of  the  troops  was  over, 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  took  his  departure  firom 

*'  I  am  lorry  the  lord  admiral  was  forced  to  leave  the  pn»eeation  of 
Ibe  enpmy  throu);h  th«  want  he  k^ustaint.  Our  half  doings  doth  brpcd 
dishonour,  and  leaTeth  the  disease  uucut«d.'*—/frT>Af.  It  appears, 
however,  that  a  part  of  the  fleet  followed  the  Spaniards  all  along  the 
English  and  Scottish  coast  as  far  as  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

•  Camden.— Stow.— Strada.—BentlvoKno*—Strype.—Barghley  Pa^ 
pera.— Hardwick  Papers.— Southey.— Ellis.— Wright. 

t  Letter  fh»m  Leicester  to  Baxghlay.  given  by  Wright. 


'  court  for  Kenilworth  Castle,  but  he  fell  suddenly 
ill  on  the  road,  and  died  at  Combury  in  Oxford- 
shire, on  the  4th  day  of  September.  The  queen 
did  not  appear  to  grieve  much  for  his  loss,  and 
almost  immediately  after  his  death  she  caused  his 
effects  to  be  sold  by  auction,  for  the  satisfaction 
of  certain  debts  he  owed  her  treasury.*  The  fed 
was,  the  queen  had  been  for  some  time  provided 
with  another  darling,  to  whom  she  transferred  the 
strange  affection  which  for  so  many  years  she  had 
bestowed  on  Leicester.  This  new  favourite  was 
Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  son  of  the  unfor- 
tunate earl  who  had  died  in  Ireland,  and  whose 
wife  had  been  very  irregularly  married  to  LeiccfiteT. 
At  first  the  queen  hated  him  on  his  mother's  ac- 
count, but  this  feeling  gave  way  to  an  admiration 
of  his  handsome  person  and  vivacious  disposition. 
He  was  made  master  of  the  horse,  knight  of  the 
garter,  and  captain-general  of  the  cavahry  in  1587, 
before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  Upon  the 
death  of  Leicester  he  succeeded  at  once  to  the 
dangerous  post  of  prime  favourite-— a  post  almost 
as  disagreeable  as  it  was  dangerous,  for  it  called 
for  the  daily  and  hourly  exercise  of  flattery  and 
gallantry  towards  an  old  woman,  a  sort  of  service 
which  iU  suited  the  frank  and  impetuous  character 
of  Essex. 

A.D.  1589. — Don  Antonio,  an  illegitimate  nephew 
of  Henry  King  of  Portugal,  who  had  perished  at 
the  battle  of  Alcazar,  in  1580,  had  taken  refuge  in 
England,  where  for  some  time  he  was  left  to  pine 
in  abject  poverty.  But  now  Elizabeth  resolvwl  to 
use  him  as  a  means  of  annoying  Philip  of  Spain, 
well  knowing  that  the  Portuguese  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  government  of  that  sovereign,  who  had 
seized  their  country  on  default  of  legitimate  heirs, 
and  in  right  of  his  descent  from  Isabella  of  Por- 
tugal. She  boldly  set  forth  that  Don  Antonio  was 
a  legitimate  prince,  and  her  parliament,  breathing 
revenge  and  conquest,  voted  her  most  liberal  sup- 
plies, and  petitioned  her  to  carry  the  war  into 
Philip's  dominions.  She  told  them  that  she  was 
very  poor,  and  needed  all  the  money  they  had 
voted;  but  thereupon  an  association,  headed  hy 
Drake  and  Norris,  undertook  to  defray  the  greater 
part  of  the  expenses,  and  in  a  short  time  they  col- 
lected an  armament  of  about  200  sail  of  all  sizes, 
carrying  nearly  20,000  men.  Don  Antonio  em- 
barked in  royal  state,  and  the  fleet  commanded  by 
Drake  set  sail.  It  was  scarcely  gone  out  of  Ply- 
mouth when  the  queen  was  thrown  into  tender 
anxieties  by  missing  the  young  Earl  of  Essex,  who 
had  disobeyed  her  orders,  and  gone  to  indulge  his 
taste  for  war.  The  expedition  was  badly  planned, 
miserably  supplied  with  money  and  ammunition, 
and  but  lamely  conducted  after  the  landing  of  the 
troops.  It  was  also  disgraced  by  cruelties  unusual 
even  in  that  age.  Drake  repaired  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  Coruna,  where  he  took  four  ships  of  war 
and  burned  the  lower  town.    The  troops,  which 

•  It  appears  that  then»  were  two  stories,  om  being  that  h«  ^ 
poisoned  by  his  wife ;  the  other  that  his  death  bad  beeo  hsstssed  bj 
ma^c  and  conjiuing. 
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were  commanded  by  Sir  John  Norris,  defeated  a 
body  of  Spaniards  intrenched  in  the  neighbour- 
hooa,  but  they  could  not  take  the  upper  town ;  and 
as  their  powder  began  to  {M  short,  and  sickneBs 
to  rage  in  their  ranks,  they  were  re-imbarked  and 
cairi^  to  Peniche,  on  the  Portuguese  coast,  about 
thirty  miles  to  the  north  of  Lisbon.  From  Peniche 
the  fleet  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus, 
while  the  army  marched  through  Torres  Vedras  to 
Li&boD,  proclaiming  everywhere  their  Don  An- 
tonio. But,  contrary  to  their  expectations,  no  one 
joined  the  Don,  and  they  found  the  country  laid 
waste  and  bare.  There  was  only  a  weak  Spanish 
garrison  within  Lisbon,  and  the  English  said  they 
would  certainly  have  taken  that  capital  if  it  had 
not  been  for  their  total  want  of  proper  artillery ! 
Famine  was  now  added  to  sickness ;  and  Norris, 
who  had  disagreed  with  Drake  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  campaign,  thought  the  best  thing  to 
do  was  to  re-imbark  and  return  home.  The  young 
Earl  of  Essex  displayed  a  romantic  bravery,  yet 
the  campaign,  on  the  whole,  was  exceedingly  in- 
glorious. As  they  retreated  homewards  the  Eng- 
lish plundered  the  towns  of  Cascaes  and  Vigo. 
When  they  counted  their  numbers  at  Plymouth 
more  than  one  half  of  their  20,000  had  perished, 
or  were  missing. 

On  his  return  to  court,  Essex  found  that  he  had 
been  nearly  supplanted  in  the  royal  favour  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  and  Sir  Charles  Blount,  the  l^itter 
second  son  of  Lord  Mountjoy,  and  a  student  in 
the  Temple ;  but  he  soon  prevailed  over  these  aspi- 
rants. Raleigh  was  sent  into  Ireland,  where  he 
remained  for  several  years,  and,  after  fighting  a 
duel  with  him,  Essex  contracted  a  great  friendship 
for  Blount,  who  soon  afterwards  became  Earl  of 
Mountjoy.  But  though  Essex  enjoyed  the  queen's 
good  graces,  and  readily  obtained  gifts  and  favours 
for  himself,  he  was  generally  unsuccessful  in  his 
applications  for  his  friends,  being  constantly 
thwarted  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Cecils  and  their 
party.  In  1590,  when  Walsingham,  the  principal 
secretary,  died,  Essex  earnestly  pressed  the  claims 
of  the  unfortunate  William  Davison,  who  had  been 
Mcrificed  to  a  state  subterfuge*;  but  the  "  old  fox," 
as  Essex  called  Lord  Burghley,  was  resolved  to 
put  his  son  Robert,  afterwards  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
in  Walsingham's  place.  The  queen,  beset  by 
these  rival  parties,  had  recourse  to  one  of  those 
middle  means  which  were  familiar  to  her :  she  de- 
sired BuTffhley  to  take  upon  himself  the  vacant 
phice,  with  permission  to  his  son  to  act  as  his 
assistant.  Essex,  who  was  rather  passionate  than 
malicious,  soon  forgot  the  dispute,  out  it  was  trea- 
sured up  in  the  cold,  hollow  heart  of  Sir  Robert 
Cecil.  About  this  time  Essex  married  the  widow 
of  the  lamented  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  Walsingham.  This  was  gall  and 
wormwood  to  the  queen,  who,  however,  gradually 
seemed  to  forget  the  offence. 

In  the  following  year,  1591,  the  earl,  whose 
ruling  passion  was  a  love  of  military  glory,  passed 
over  to  Fxanoe  with  a  small  army  of  4000  men,  to 


assist  Henry  of  Navarre,  now  Henry  IV.  of  France. 
Henry,  on  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  found  him- 
self opposed  by  the  French  Catholic  league,  and 
obliged  to  strengthen  his  right  of  birth  with  the 
right  of  conquest.  He  attempted,  indeed,  to  dis- 
arm the  hostility  of  the  Catholic  party  by  large 
concessions,  but  this  so  incensed  the  Huguenots, 
who  had  hitherto  been  his  support,  and  in  whose 
religion  he  had  been  brought  up,  that  they  threat- 
ened to  leave  him  to 'the  fury  of  his  enemies^ 
He  was  forced  to  abandon  for  a  time  the  siege  of 
Paris,  and  to  retire  into  Normandy.  At  this  crisia 
he  applied  to  his  old  secret  ally.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  very  opportunely  supplied  him  with  20,000/. 
in  gold,  and  with  some  troops.  Essex  greatly  dift- 
tinguished  himself,  and  lost  by  a  musket-shot  his 
only  brother,  Walter  Devereux,  to  whom  he  was 
fondly  attached.  Other  expeditions  were  sent  over 
from  time  to  time,  and  contributed  to  check  the 
enemies  of  Henry,  particularly  in  Brittany,  where 
the  Spaniards,  in  alliance  with  the  lords  of  tha 
league,  had  landed  a  considerable  force.  This 
war,  though  somewhat  costly,  and  contributing  in 
no  very  direct  maimer  to  any  English  interest,  was 
very  popular  with  the  Protestants ;  but  in  1593, 
Henry,  to  secure  peace  to  his  throne,  embraced  the 
Catholic  religion.  Elizabeth  charged  him  with 
perfidy  and  double  dealing ;  but  when  the  French 
king  agreed  to  maintain  an  offensive  and  defensive 
war  against  Philip,  as  long  as  Philip  fehould  re- 
main at  war.  with  England,  she  was  fain  to  be 
satisfied ;  and  when  Henry  gave  an  enlarged  tole^ 
ration  to  the  Huguenots,  the  wrath  of  the  Pro- 
testants generally  abated. 

Ever  since  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  the  severity 
used  against  the  Catholics  in  Ireland  had  been  on 
the  increase.  Fines  and  imprisonment  were  of 
daily  occurrence,  and  capital  punishments  became 
horribly  frequent.  Burghley  pretended  that  this 
was  done  to  render  the  Catholics  powerless  in  case 
of  an  invasion,  thus  choosing  to  forget  that,  in  the 
presence  of  an  invasion,  the  Catholics,  almost  to  a 
man,  had  rallied  round  the  queen.  An  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  barbarous  system  was  to  pro- 
voke conspiracies  among  desperate  men,  and  to 
cause  rumours  of  many  plots  which  never  existed. 
In  the  spring  of  1594,  Roderigo  Lopez,  a  Jew 
and  physician  to  the  queen,  was  seized  in  his  own 
house,  and  examined  by  Essex,  Lord  Burghley, 
and  his  son  Sir  Robert  Cecil.  After  a  rigorous 
examination,  the  Cecils  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Jew  was  innocent  of  any  plot  against  her 
majesty's  life.  Essex,  who  had  given  the  infor- 
mation against  the  Jew,  was  exceedingly  angry; 
and  he  became  still  more  so  when  ElizabeUi  sharply 
reprimanded  him,  calling  him  a  rash  and  teme- 
rarious youth,  to  enter  into  a  matter  i^inst  a  poor 
man  which  he  could  not  prove.  This  rebuke,  and 
the  hope  of  mortifying  the  sagacious  Cecils,  sharp- 
ened the  industry  of  Essex,  who,  by  means  of  much 
dark  labour,  made  out  a  substantial  charge  of  high 
treason  against  the  Jewish  physician  and  two  Por- 
tuguese, called  Feneira  and  Manuel  Lewia,  fol- 
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lowers  of  Don  Antonio.  The  prisoners  were  thrown 
into  the  Tower,  and  were  no  doubt  laid  upon  the 
rack.  Ferreira  confessed  that,  under  the  Jew's 
direction,  he  had  written  to  Fueutes  and  Ibara, 
Spanish  ministers  in  the  Low  Countries,  offering  to 
poison  the  English  queen  for  50,000  crowns ;  and 
Lewis  confessed  that  he  had  been  commissioned 
by  Fuentes  and  Ibara  to  urge  Lopez  to  the  deed. 
The  Jew  acknowledged  that  he  had  received  pre- 
sents from  the  Spanish  court,  but  added,  that  in  so 
doing  he  meant  to  deceive  the  deceivers,  and  that 
he  never  intended  anything  prejudicial  to  the  per- 
son of  the  queen,  vowing,  to  the  great  offence  of  the 
hearers,  that  he  loved  her  majesty  better  than  he 
loved  God.  About  the  same  time  certain  letters 
were  intercepted,  which  spoke  of  a  conspiracy  for 
burning  the  English  fleet.  They  were  all  three 
found  guilty,  and  were  executed  some  three  months 
after. 

In  the  meanwhile  Henry  IV.  was  derivmg  no 
very  great  advantage  from  his  war  with  Spain,  to 
which  Elizabeth  had  bound  him.  He  saw  Cham- 
paigne  invaded,  and  Burgundy  threatened,  Picardy 
overrun,  and  Dourlens  and  Cambray  taken  by  the 
Spaniards ;  and  in  the  month  of  April,  1596,  the 
Archduke  Albert,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  who  had 
suddenly  raised  15,000  men,  as  if  for  a  very  dif- 
ferent purpose,  took  firom  him  the  town  and  citadel 
of  Calais.  Elizabeth,  who  had  of  late  been  very 
sparing  of  her  money  and  troops,  was  in  great  alarm 
at  the  latter  conquest,  which  brought  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  again  talking  of  invasion,  to  the  very 
threshold  of  her  own  door,  and  her  grief  and  con- 
sternation were  great,  as  her  two  great  naval  com- 
manders, Drake  and  Hawkins,  had  died  of  sickness 
and  vexation  in  the  preceding  year,  in  the  course 
of  a  very  unsuccessful  expedition  to  Spanish  Ame- 
rica. She  now  took  to  writing  prayers,  and  Sir 
Robert  Cecil  told  Essex  that  no  prayer  is  so  fruitful 
as  that  which  proceedeth  from  those  who  nearest 
in  nature  and  power  approached  the  Almighty; 
but  the  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  thinking  that 
something  more  was  wanting,  suggested  another 
attack  upon  the  Spanish  coast,  and  in  the  month 
of  June,  1596,  a  fleet  of  150  sail,  with  14,000  land 
troops,  sailed  from  Plymouth.  The  lord  admiral 
took  the  command^  of  the  fleet,  and  the  Earl  of 
Essex  of  the  army ;  but  to  make  up  for  the  inex- 
perience and  rashness  of  the  young  earl,  he  was 
ordered  to  submit  all  important  measures  to  a 
council  of  war,  composed  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Sir  George  Carew,  and  other  tried  officers.  In  the 
month  of  June  the  fleet  sailed  into  Cadiz  bay,  and 
in  defiance  of  the  fire  from  the  forts  and  battle-* 
ments  and  15  large  men  of  war,  they  got  into  the 
harbour,  where,  after  a  fierce  fight  which  lasted 
fiix  hours,  three  of  the  largest  of  the  Spanish  ships 
were  taken,  and  about  50  sail  were  plundered  and 
burnt.  As  soon  as  this  was  over,  Essex  landed  a 
part  of  the  land  force,  and  on  the  next  day  he 
forced  the  city  of  Cadiz  to  capitulate.  The  inha- 
bitants paid  12,000  crowns  for  their  lives;— their 


houses,  their  merchandise,  their  goods  of  all  kinds 
were  plundered  by  the  conquerers,  and  the  whole 
loss  sustained  by  the  Spaniards  on  this  occasion 
was  estimated  at  20,000,000  of  ducats.  Esses, 
who  was  the  real  hero  of  this  short  campaign, 
would  have  retained  the  conquest,  and  he  offered 
to  remain  at  Cadiz  and  Isla  de  Leon  with  3000 
men,  but  he  waa  overruled,  and  compelled  to  re- 
embark,  having  first  seen  the  fortifications  razed, 
and  the  town  reduced  to  ashes. 

On  the  return  of  this  expedition,  which  was  not 
absent  above  ten  weeks,  dissensions  and  jealousies 
broke  out  among  the  commanders,  and  the  queen 
was  incensed  at  the  small  portion  of  the  plunder 
which  was  brought  to  her  treasury.  The  Cecils 
had  taken  advantage  of  his  absence  to  undermine 
the  great  credit  of  Essex,  and  now  he  was  insidi- 
ously assailed  fiom  all  sides,  and,  on  account  of 
the  glorious  genius  of  the  man,  we  r^ret  to  add 
that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  treacherously  intrigued 
against  him,  and  claimed  to  himself  the  chief  merit 
of  the  expedition.  Essex  was  sinking  to  rise  no 
more,  when  a  lucky  accident  came  to  his  asr 
sistance.  The  Spanish  treasure  ships  from  the 
new  world  arrived  safely  in  Spain  with  20,000,000 
of  dollars  on  board.  Essex  maintained  that  he  had 
projected  a  voyage  from  Cadiz  to  Terceira  for  the 
purpose  of  intercepting  this  rich  prize,  and  that  he 
certainly  should  have  succeeded  in  doing  so  had 
he  not  been  thwarted  and  overruled  by  fiie  crea- 
tures of  the  Cecils.  Old  Burghley,  who  made 
some  false  steps  to  recover  the  goodwUl  of  Essex-* 
things  almost  unaccountable  in  such  a  man— vas 
called  to  his  face  a  miscreant  and  coward,  and 
driven  for  a  time  from  court  Essex  was  some- 
what over-proud  and  confident  on  this  victory,  but 
not  being  capable  of  a  lasting  hatred,  he  consented 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months  to  a  regular  treaty 
of  peace  and  amity  with  the  Cecils,  which  was 
managed  for  his  own  purposes  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  But  this  treaty  was  hollow  and  faithless 
on  the  part  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1597  Essex  quarrelled  with  the 
queen  for  promoting  his  personal  enemy,  Henry 
Lord  Cobham,  to  the  office  of  warden  of  the  cinque 
ports,  which  he,  Essex,  had  petitioned  Elizabeth  to 
grant  to  his  near  connexion  Sir  Robert  Sidney. 
He  left  the  court,  and  was  mounting  his  horse  to 
go  into  Wales  when  the  queen  pressingly  rtcslk^ 
him,  and  to  pacify  him  made  him  master  of  the 
ordnance.  Philip  of  Spain,  smarting  from  the 
serious  blow  received  at  Cadiz,  was  now  prepanng 
a  new  armada,  indulging,  it  is  said,  in  the  hope 
of  placing  his  own  daughter,  who  had  a  sort  of 
claim  to  the  succession  through  her  descent  from 
John  of  Gaunt,  upon  the  English  throne.  The 
English  cabinet  resolved  to  anticipate  this  attack, 
and  after  some  struggle  with  the  queen's  economy, 
they  fitted  out  a  powerful  armament  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  new  armada  in  its  own  ports,  for 
the  intercepting  of  the  treasure  ships,  and  the 
harassing  the  Spanish  coasts  and  colonies.  The 
command  was  given  to  the  ardent  Essex,  who  had 
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under  him  Lord  Thomas  Howard  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  The  fleet  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  the 
month  of  July,  ISOI,  but  it  was  almost  immedi- 
ately driven  back  upon  the  coast  by  a  tremendous 
storm,  which  disabled  many  of  the  ships.  It  did  not 
get  to  sea  again  till  the  17th  of  August,  by  which 
time  the  men  had  eaten  up  all  their  provisions.  Al- 
though Essex  captured  three  Spanish  ships,  which 
were  returning  from  the  Havannah,  and  which  were 
valued  at  100,000/.,  and  although  he  took  in  the 
Azores  the  isles  of  Fayal,  Graciosa,  and  Flores, 
which  the  English  could  not  keep,  his  expedition 
was  consider^  a  failure.  A  Spanish  fleet  had 
threatened  the  English  coast  in  his  absence,  and 
on  his  return  the  queen  received  him  with  frowns 
and  reproaches.  The  carl,  who  was  further  in- 
censed by  some  steps  gained  in  the  government  by 
Sir  Robert  Cecil  and  his  friends,  retired  to  his 
house  at  Wanstead  in  Essex,  and,  under  pretence 
of  sickness,  refused  to  go  either  to  court  or  parlia- 
ment. But  the  queen,  who  was  constantly  quar- 
relling with  him  when  present,  could  not  bear  his 
prolonged  absence,  and  she  got  him  back  by 
creating  him  hereditary  earl  marshal. 

At  this  moment  Spain,  which  for  some  time  had 
been  secretly  negotiating  with  France,  intimated 
that  it  would  gladly  include  England  in  a  general 
peace,  and  in  the  month  of  May,  1598,  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  who  had  been  on  a  mission  to  Paris,  brought 
direct  proposals  for  a  treaty.  The  Cecils,  with  all 
the  rest  of  that  tribe,  insisted  that  these  proposals 
should  be  entertained,  but  the  warlike  Essex  argued 
hotly  for  a  continuation  of  hostilities.  The  dispute 
in  the  cabinet  grew  violent,  and  old  Burghley,  losing 
his  temper  altogether,  told  Essex  that  he  thought 
of  nothing  but  blood  and  slaughter,  and  drawing 
out  of  his  pocket  a  psalm-book,  pointed  to  the 
words  **  blood-thirsty  men  shall  not  live  out  half 
their  days.'*  The  Cecil  party  carried  the  majority 
of  the  nation  with  them,  but  men  acquainted  with 
the  policy  of  Spain  thought  that  Essex's  objection 
to  the  peace  was  not  groundless,  and  the  soldiers 
and  sailors,  who  had  always  loved  him,  held  him 
M  a  greater  favourite  than  ever.  In  the  meanwhile 
Henry  IV.  of  France  had  signed  with  Philip  the 
treaty  of  Vervins,  by  which  he  recovered  possession 
of  Calais  and  the  other  places  which  he  had  lost 
during  his  alliance  with  Elizabeth. 

In  file  course  of  this  summer  the  English  cabinet 
was  agitated  by  another  great  question :  Ireland 
was  in  a  most  alarming  state,  and  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  send  over  the  new  lord  deputy  with 
extraordinary  powers.  The  Cecils  proposed  one 
officer,  Essex  another :  the  queen  sided  with  the 
Cecils,  and  attacked  Essex  with  her  usual  severity 
of  language.*  The  earl,  forgetting  himself  and  his 
duty,  turned  his  back  upon  his  sovereign  in  a  kind 
of  contempt  The  queen  would  not  bear  this  in- 
dolence, and  so  bestowed  on  him  a  box  on  the  ear 
and  bade  him  go  to  the  devil.    Essex  immediately 

*  The  ttrainrle  hen  warn,  not  which  of  the  two,  Enex  or  the  CecUa, 
uoiild  appoiDt  fail  frieiid.  but  which  thoold  VKTent  hit  friend's  beinff 
appomied.    The  poet  of  lofd  lieutenant  or  deputy  in  Ireland  waa  no 
iMgn  an  enviable  one. 
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clapped  his  hand  on  his  sword,  and  the  lord  admiral 
stepping  in  between,  he  swore  a  great  oath,  that  he 
neither  could  nor  would  put  up  with  au  afiront  of 
that  nature,  nor  would  he  have  taken  it  at  the 
hands  of  Henry  VIII.  himself,  and  so  saying  he 
rushed  out  of  the  apartment  and  instantly  withdrew 
from  court,  again  to  brood  over  his  wrongs  in  his 
house  at  Wanstead.  From  June  till  October  he 
remained  in  that  solitude,  but  then,  to  the  surprise 
of  most  people,  he  returned  to  court,  and  appa- 
rently to  the  possession  of  his  former  favour.  It 
is  doubted  however  whether  Elizabeth  ever  forgave 
him.  **His  friends,"  says  Camden,  *' dated  the 
earl's  ruin  from  this  unfortunate  circumstance; 
making  this  remark,  that  fortune  rarely  caresses 
a  cast  off  favourite  a  second  time."  During 
Essex's  seclusion  Burghley  had  gone  to  his  grave. 
That  remarkable  statesman  died  on  the  4th  of 
August,  1 598,  in  the  7Bth  year  of  his  age,  having 
mainly  directed  the  councils  of  Elizabeth  for  forty 
long  years.  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  wept  bitterly 
at  his  death.  About  the  same  time,  however,  her 
heart  was  lightened  by  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
her  arch  enemy  Philip  of  Spain,  who  died  in  his 
7 1st  year.  We  pass  over  many  of  the  persecutions, 
state  trials,  and  sanguinary  executions  which  threw 
a  gloom  on  the  last  years  of  this  reign :  but  there  is 
one  case  which,  on  account  of  its  frightful  absurdity, 
seems  to  merit  a  moment's  notice.  One  Stanley 
accused  a  private  soldier,  named  Squires,  of  a 
design  to  poison  the  queen.  Squires,  after  lying 
on  the  rack  for  Jive  kaurs^  confessed  that  Walpole, 
a  Jesuit,  had  engaged  him  to  commit  the  crime,  and 
had  furnished  him  with  a  most  powerful  poison. 
The  poison  was  contained  in  a  double  bladder, 
which  Squires  was  to  prick  with  a  pin,  and  then  to 
press  on  the  pummel  of  the  queen's  saddle.  The 
queen  (so  went  this  story)  would  undoubtedly 
touch  the  poison  with  her  hand,  and  afterwards 
move  her  hand  to  her  mouth  or  nose,  and  so  death 
must  ensue,  as  the  said  poison  was  **  so  subtle  and 
penetrating"  that  it  would  instantly  reach  either 
her  lungs  or  her  stomach.  The  tortured  man 
moreover  confessed  that  he  had  actually  rubbed 
some  of  the  poison  into  the  pummel  of  the  saddle 
on  which  the  queen's  majesty  had  actually  ridden. 
On  the  trial  one  of  the  queen's  counsel  could  not 
describe  her  majesty's  peril  for  weeping,  and  another 
of  them  declared  that  her  escape  was  as  great  a 
miracle  as  any  recorded  in  holy  writ  The  pri« 
soner  said  that  he  had  confessed  all  sorts  of  things 
on  the  rack  merely  to  escape  from  that  torture. 
He  was  executed  as  a  traitor,  and  died  maintaining 
his  innocence  of  what  we  may  pretty  safely  call  an 
impossible  crime. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Philip  III.,  though  no 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  the  war  was  allowed 
to  languish,  and  by  degrees  all  parties  began  to  en- 
tertain the  notion  of  an  enduring  peace.  France  had 
suffered  so  severely,  more  from  a  civil  war  thaa 
from  her  conflicts  with  the  Spaniards,  that  Henry 
IV.  was  most  anxious  for  tranquillity.  The  Catholic 
union  or  **  league  "  had  been  dissolved  by  his  con- 
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Tenion,  but  he  saw  himself  threatened  by  a  new 
league  of  his  Protestant  subjects,  few  of  whose 
leaders,  with  the  exception  of  his  great  minister 
Sully,  ever  heartily  forgave  him  for  changing 
his  religion.  Although  the  French  king  had 
owed  much  to  the  support  and  secret  assistance 
of  Elizabeth  before  he  came  to  the  throne,  and 
had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  her  con- 
duct since;  yet  before  concluding  any  treaty  with 
their  common  enemy,  the  King  of  Spain,  he 
frankly  told  her  that  unless  she  bore  a  more  active 
part  in  the  contest  he  must  conclude  peace  with 
Philip.  She  was  in  great  anger  at  this  proposal, 
and  her  envoy.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  accused  Henry  of 
ingratitude.  The  debonnaire  king  said  that  in  aid- 
ing him  she  had  worked  for  her  own  interests,  and 
in  the  month  of  April,  1598^  he  signed  a  treaty 
with  Spain,  by  which  he  recovered  Calais  and  all 
the  places  he  had  lost ;  at  the  same  time  by  the 
publication  of  the  tolerant  edict  of  Nantes,  he  dis- 
armed  the  hostility  of  his  Protestant  subjects. 
Shortly  after  a  new  treaty  was  concluded  with  the 
States  of  Holland,  who  had  been  more  averse  to  the 
peace  with  Spain  than  Elizabeth  herself.  By  this 
treaty  the  queen  was  freed  tem  the  charge  of 
126,000/.  per  annum,  the  average  expense  of  the 
garrison  she  maintained  in  the  cautionary  towns ; 
and  the  states  moreover  gave  acknowledgments  for 
a  debt  of  800,000/.  due  to  her  majesty,  and  bound 
themselves  to  discharge  it  gradually  by  instal- 
ments. 

The  Scottish  king  had  for  some  time  been  in 
bad  odour  at  the  English  court  on  account  of  his 
^^reat  anxiety  for  the  succession,  and  the  efforts 
he  had  made  to  secure  it,  by  negotiating,  not 
only  with  the  king  of  Spain,  but  with  the  pope 
himself!  Secret  as  these  negotiations  had  been, 
they  were  detected  by  Elizabeth's  agents.  Among 
the  prisoners  that  crowded  the  gaols  of  Eng- 
land there  was  one  Valentine  Thomas,  who  had 
been  committed  for  some  common  felony.  Of 
a  sudden  this  man  confessed,  in  private,  that 
James  had  hired  him  to  assassinate  the  queen. 
This  seemed  to  be  a  sure  way  of  humbling  the 
Scottish  king.  Elizabeth  wrote  to  James,  telling 
him  that  she  could  not  believe  him  guilty :  James 
requested  her  to  send  him  a  declaration  under  the 
great  seal,  that  the  charge  was  false  and  groundless. 
She  sent  him  an  instrument,  but  it  was  so  worded 
«s  to  appear  rather  a  pardon  than  an  attestation 
of  his  innocence,  and  he  returned  it  to  her.  Eliza- 
beth considered  this  aa  an  insult,  and  attacked 
the  pusillanimous  James  with  her  usual  virulence, 
and  he,  on  his  side  (he  never  lacked  words),  re- 
torted. But  this  was  all  he  could  do ;  and  though, 
after  a  time,  the  cloud  seemed  to  disperse,  he  was 
kept  uneasy  by  the  conduct  of  the  English  court, 
who  did  not  bring  Valentme  Thomas  to  trial,  but 
kept  him  in  prison,  to  be  produced  as  necessity 
should  require.  Had  James  taken  any  hostile  di- 
rection the  man  would  have  been  brought  forth  to 
denounce  him  publicly ;  but  he  grew  quiet  under 
this  suspended' rod,  and  when  be  came  to  the 


throne  of  England  he  had  the  miserable  satis- 
faction of  sending  Valentine  to  the  gallows. 

Meanwhile  the  state  of  Ireland  grew  worse 
and  worse,  though  before  this  time  things  were 
brought  to  such  extremities,  that  Walsmgham  had 
thought  it  no  treason  to  wish  the  island  and  all 
in  it  buried  in  the  sea.  "  The  Irish  nation," 
says  a  quaint  old  historian  of  the  court  of  Eliza- 
beth, '*  we  may  call  a  malady,  and  a  consump- 
tion of  her  times,  for  it  accompanied  her  to  her 
end ;  and  it  was  of  so  profuse  and  vast  an  expense, 
that  it  drew  near  unto  a  distemperature  of  state 
and  of  passion  in  herself;  for,  towards  her  last, 
she  grew  somewhat  hard  to  please,  her  armies 
being  accuatomed  to  prosperity,  and  the  Irish 
prosecution  not  answering  her  expectations,  and 
her  wonted  success ;  for  it  was  a  good  while  an 
unthrifty  and  inauspicious  war,  which  did  much 
disturb  and  mislead  her  judgment ;  and  the  more, 
for  that  it  was  a  precedent  taken  out  of  her  own 
pattern.  For  as  the  queen,  by  way  of  division, 
had,  at  her  coming  to  the  crown,  supported  the 
revolting  States  of  Holland,  so  did  the  King  of 
Spain  turn  the  trick  upon  herself,  towards  her 
going  out,  by  cherishing  the  Irish  rebellion ;  where 
it  falls  into  consideration,  what  the  state  of  this 
kingdom  and  the  crown's  resources  were  then  ahle 
to  endure  and  embrace.  *  ♦  *  *  We  shall  find 
the  horse  and  foot  troops  in  Ireland  were,  for 
three  or  four  years  togetner,  much  about  20,000, 
besides  the  naval  charge,  which  was  a  dependant 
of  the  same  war,  in  that  the  queen  was  then  forced 
to  keep  in  continual  pay  a  strong  fleet  at  sea  to 
attend  the  Spanish  coasts  and  parts,  both  to  alarm 
the  Spaniards  and  to  intercept  the  forces  designed 
for  the  Irish  assistance ;  so  that  the  charge  of  that 
war  alone  did  cost  the  queen  300,000/.  per  annum, 
at  least,  which  was  not  the  moiety  of  her  other 
disbursements  and  expenses ;  which,  without  ihe 
public  aids,  the  state  of  the  royal  receipts  could 
not  have  much  longer  endured*.'* 

The  present  leader  of  the  Irish  insurgents  was 
Hugh,  the  son  of  the  late  Baron  of  Duncannon, 
who  had  been  exalted  by  the  queen  to  the  Earldom 
of  Tyrone,  and  who  had  exalted  himself  to  be  the 
O'Niel  and  rightful  Irish  sovereign  of  Ulster— an 
extraordinary  man,  ambitious,  crafty,  brave,  and  of 
an  indefatigable  activity.  He  possessed  high  mili- 
tary talents,  and  was  not  destitute  of  ability  in  civil 
government.  Under  his  guidance  the  Irish  pur- 
sued a  consistent  plan,  which  they  had  never  aooe 
before.  They  wore  out  the  English  troops  by  a 
desultory  warfare  among  marshes,  woods,  and 
hills ;  and  strong  in  their  numbers  and  improved 
discipline,  they  ventured  to  face  them  in  the 
open  field.  Sir  John  Norris,  the  veteran  who  had 
gained  honour  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  France, 
was  harassed  to  death,  and  died  of  sheer  grief 
and  vexation.  Sir  Henry  Bwfnall  was  defeated 
in  a  pitched  battle  fought  at  Blackwater,  in  Tyrone, 
and  lost  his  own  life,  the  lives  of  1500  of  his 
men,  his  artillery,  and  ammunition.    After  this 

•  Naimton,  FraffmaaU  RegaUk 
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▼ictory  all  the  Irish,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
septs,  proelaimed  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  the  saviour 
of  his  country,  and  rose  in  arms,  with  the  hope  of 
wholly  expelling  the  English.  To  meet  the  storm 
and  to  measure  swords  with  the  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
it  was  necessary  to  appoint  a  general  of  superior 
ability,  and  one  that  enj^ed  the  favour  of  the 
English  army.  The  Cecils  suggested  that  none 
was  so  fit  as  the  Earl  of  Essex,  for  they  wished 
to  remove  him  from  court,  and  involve  him  in  a 
bnsiness  which  had  brought  death,  or  disgrace  and 
ruin,  to  all  preceding  commanders.  The  earl  was 
warned  by  his  friends  to  beware  of  Ireland:  he 
expressed  great  reluctance  to  take  the  command ; 
but  at  last  he  yielded  to  the  requests  of  the  queen, 
and  the  temptations  of  a  large  sum  of  money  and 
greater  powers  and  privileges  than  had  been  en- 
joyed by  any  of  his  predecessors;  and  in  the 
month  of  March,  1599,  he  left  London  for  Ireland, 
surrounded  by  the  flower  of  the  English  nobility. 
The  Londoners  followed  him  on  the  highway  for 
more  than  four  miles,  crying,  "  God  bless  your 
lordship — God  preserve  you!"  for  he  was  much 
beloved  by  the  cemmon  people,  and  some  of 
them  followed  him  until  the  evening.  Almost  as 
soon  as  he  reached  Ireland  he  appointed  his 
friend  the  Eail  of  Southampton  to  be  general  of 
the  horse,  considering  that  the  power  to  make 
such  an  appointment  was  vested  in  l^m.  But 
the    queen,    after    some   angry   correspondence. 


compelled  him  to  revoke  it.*  Soon  after  he 
was  accused  of  wasting  time  and  money.  He 
replied,  that  he  acted  by  the  advice  of  the 
lords  of  the  Irish  council,  and  in  consideration  of 
the  state  of  a£fairs.  '^  These  rebels,'*  he  said,  in 
one  of  his  first  dispatches,  *'  are  far  more  in  num- 
ber, than  your  majesty's  army,  and  have  (though 
I  do  imwillingly  confess  it)  better  bodies  and  per- 
fect use  of  their  arms  than  those  men  your  majesty 
sends  over."  The  queen  harshly  told  him  that 
she  had  great  cause  to  think  that  his  purpose  was 
to  prolong  the  war.  The  Cecils  took  every  ad- 
vantage of  this  fresh  quarrel,  and  they  no  doubt 
helped  to  check  the  earl's  supplies  and  embarrass 
his  operations.  His  troops  seem,  indeed,  to  have 
been  a  Falstaff's  army ;  many  deserted,  many  fell 
lame,  and  could  not,  or  would  not,  march ;  and 
then  a  sickness  of  a  serious  kind,  the  effect  of 
scanty  or  bad  provisions,  broke  out  amongst  them. 
By  die  month  of  August  he  had  no  more  than 
3500  foot  and  300  horse  in  the  field.  He  de- 
manded and  obtained  a  reinforcement  of  2000 
men,  upon  which  he  marched,  for  the  first  time, 
into  Ulster,  the  centre  of  the  rebellion.  He  went, 
however,  complaining  that  he  had  received  nothing 
but  *'  discomforts  and  soul  wounds,"  and  that 
Raleigh  and  Cobham  with  others  were  working 

*  It  appears  that  Lord  Soathampton's'diafaTonr  with  tlie  qocen 
aroM  from  his  marrying  without  iier  leave  a  kios^omau  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex. 
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his  ruin  at  home.    On  the  5th  of  Septemher 
Essex  came  up  with  Tyrone  and  his  whole  army 
in  the  county  of  Louth,  but  instead  of  a  battle 
their  meeting  ended  in  a  personal  parley,  the 
result  of  which  was  an  armistice  for  six  weeks, 
which  was  to  be  renewed  from  six  weeks  to  six 
weeks,  until  May-day  following.     The  Earl  of 
Tyrone  gave  Essex  several  demands  on  the  part  of 
the  Irish,  which  he  undertook  to  deliver  to  the 
queen.    Tyrone  returned  with  all  his  forces  into 
the  heart  of  his  country.     Essex,  upon  receiving 
some  angry  dispatches  from  England,  left  the 
government  of  Ireland  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin and  Sir  George  Carew,  and,  without  waiting 
for  any  order  or  permission,  hastened  to  London. 
Upon  Michaelmas  eve,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  he  alighted  at  the  court-gate  in  post,  and 
made  all  haste  up  to  the  presence,  and  so  to  the 
privy  chamber,  and  staid  not  till  he  came  to  the 
queen's  bed-chamber,  where  he  found  the  queen 
newly  up,  with  her  hair  about  her  face ;  he  kneeled 
unto  her,  kissed  her  hands,  and  had  some  private 
speech  with  her,  which  seemed  to  give  him  great 
contentment ;  for  when  he  came  from  her  majesty 
he  was  very  pleasant,  and  thanked  God,  though 
he  had  suffered  much  trouble  and  storms  abroad, 
he  found  a  sweet  calm  at  home.    The  courtiers 
wondered  at  his  going  so  boldly  to  her  majesty's 
presence,  she  not  being  ready,  and  he  so  full  of 
diet  and  wine,  that  his  very  face  was  full  of  it 
In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  he  had  a  long  con- 
ference with  her  majesty,  who  was  very  gracious 
towards  him.     All  the  lords  and  ladies  and  court 
gentlemen   also    were    very    courteous — only    a 
strangeness  was  observed  between  the  earl  and  Sir 
Robert  Cecil  and  that  party.    But  after  dinner, 
when  Essex  went  again  to  the  queen,  he  found 
her  much  changed ;  and  she  began  to  call  him  to 
question  for  his  unauthorised  return,  and  his  leav- 
ing of  ail  things  in  Ireland  in  such  peril  and  con- 
fusion.* At  night,  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock, 
he  received  an  order  from  her  majesty  to  consider 
himself  a  prisoner  in  his  room.    Sir  John  Harring- 
ton, who  had  accompanied  Essex  from  Ireland, 
was  frightened  out  of  his  wits  by  the  royal  vio- 
lence.    "  When  I  came  into  her  presence,"  says 
Sir  John,  ^'  she  chafed  much,  walked  to  and  fro, 
looked  with  discomposure  in  her  visage,  and,  I 
remember,  catched  at  my  girdle  when  I  kneeled  to 
her,  and  swore,  ^  By  God's  Son,  I  am  no  queen ! 
That  man  is  above  me.    Who  gave  him  command 
to  come  here  so  soon?    I  did  send  him  on  other 
business.'     She  bid  me  go  home.    I  did  not  stay 
to  be  bidden  twice.     If  all  the  Irish  rebels  had 
been  at  my  heels,  I  should  not  have  made  better 
speed. "t  On  the  next  day  the  lords  sat  in  council, 
and  called  Essex  before  Uiem.    It  was  said  that 
never  man  answered  with  more  temper,  more  gra* 
vity,  or  discretion.J    Three  days  after  he  was 
delivered  to  the  lord  keeper  to  be  kept  in  "  ft^e  cus- 
tody."   The  great  and  little  Bacon,  who  had  had 
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many  obligations  to  Essex,  but  who  was  now 
making  his  way  to  power  through  intricate  mazes, 
was  consulted  by  the  earl.    *'  It  is  but  a  mist," 
said  Bacon, ''  but  it  is  as  mists  are — ^if  it  go  up- 
wards it  may  cause  a  shower ;  if  downwards  it  will 
clear  up :"  by  which  periphrasis  he  meant  that  all 
must  depend  on  the  queen's  humour.    This  hu- 
mour seemed  to  be  fixed  in  spite  and  revenge. 
She  said  that  she  sought  his  amendment  not  his 
destruction;    but  she  consulted  with  the  judges 
whether  he  might  not  be  charged  with  high  trea- 
son ;  she  denied  him  the  society  of  his  wife,  the 
attendance  of  his  physician,  even  when  Essex  lay 
dangerously  ill."   "  In  his  letters  and  discourses," 
says  Camden,  '^  he  declared  that  he  had  discarded 
all  the  gaities  of  life,  and  drowned  his  ambition  in 
tears ;  and  that  he  had  but  one  request  to  make, 
viz.,  that  she  would  let  her  servant  depart  in 
peace."  There  were  few  men  of  the  day  more  fitted 
by  an  ardent  love  of  literature,  and  a  cultivated  taste, 
to  enjoy  a  rural  retirement,  and  he  told  his  friends 
that  all  he  wished  for  was  to  be  restored  to  his 
quiet  home  in  the  country,  to  his  wife,  and  his 
books.     In  the  month  of  May,    1600,  when  he 
had  been  nearly  eight  months  under  restraint,  he 
made  a  touching  appeal  to  his  sovereign,  telling 
her  how  he  had  languished  in  four  months'  sick- 
ness, felt  the  very  pangs  of  death  upon  him,  and 
his  poor  reputation  not  suffered  to  die  with  him, 
but  buried  and  he  alive ;  that  the  length  of  his 
troubles,  and  the  increase  of  her  majesty's  indigna- 
tion, had  made  all  men  shy  of  him,  and  had  ruined 
his  estate,  so  that  his  kind  friends  and  faithful  ser- 
vants were  likely  to  die  in  prison.  He  then  alluded 
to  his  rivals  and  enemies,  who  at  first  envied  him 
for  his  happiness  in  her  favour,  and  now  hated  out 
of  custom,  he  being  thrown  into  a  corner  like  a 
dead  carcase  and  gnawed  on  and  torn  by  the  vilest 
and  basest  creatures  on  earth.    Then  after  an  ex- 
plosion of  indignation,  he  concluded  with  a  most 
humble  and  penitential  prayer.     On  the  26th  of 
August  he  was  released  from  custody,  being  told 
that  he  was  not  to  appear  at  court.     A  few  days 
after  his  release  a  valuable  patent  for  the  mono- 
poly of  sweet  wines,  which  he  had  held  for  some 
years,  expired  :    he  petitioned  for  a  renewal  of  it 
as  an  aid   to  his  shattered  fortunes;    but  the 
queen,  saying  that,  ''  in  order  to  manage  an  ungo- 
vernable beast,  he  must  be  stinted  in  his  pro- 
vender," positively  refused. 

Essex  now  became  desperate,  and  there  was  one 
at  his  elbow  to  prompt  the  most  desperate  deeds. 
This  was  Cuffe,  his  secretary ;  ^'  a  man  smothered 
under  the  habit  of  a  scholar,  and  slubbered  over 
with  a  certain  rude  and  clownish  fashion  that  had 
the  semblance  of  integrity."*  The  secretary  sug- 
gested that  he  might  easily  recover  his  former 
ascendancy  by  forcibly  removing  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 
Raleigh,  and  others  from  court.  Essex  knew 
that  he  had  been  the  darling  of  the  Londoners, 
who,  with  as  much  boldness  as  was  consistent  with 
prudencci  had  defended  even  his  strange, conduct 
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in  Ireland,  had  laid  the  blame  of  his  failures  and 
his  crosses  on  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  and  had 
compassionated  his  misfortunes.  Some  of  the 
preachers  had,  indeed,  been  bolder  than  this— de- 
fending him  in  the  pulpit,  and  praying  for  him  by 
name.  Nor  had  the  press  been  idle  ;  pamphlets 
were  put  forth  in  his  favour ;  and  Heywood,  a 
ciTilian,  published  a  curious  history  of  the  deposi- 
tion of  Richard  II.,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  earl, 
with  lavish  commendations  of  his  character.  Other 
daring  men  joined  in  the  advice  given  by  Cu£fe ; 
and  Essex  finally  adopted  their  perilous  plan.  He 
threw  open  the  gates  of  his  house  in  London,  and 
thither  flocked  Catholic  priests,  Puritan  preachers, 
soldiers  and  sailors,  young  citizens  and  needy  ad- 
venturers. A  strong  party  of  military  men,  officers 
who  had  served  under  him,  took  up  lodgings  in  his 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  formed  themselves 
into  a  council.  Essex,  moreover,  wrote  to  the  King 
of  Scots,  representing  the  court  party  as  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  against  his  title  to  the  succession, 
in  favour  of  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  Donna  Isabella 
Clara  Eugenia,  daughter  of  Philip  II.,  and  married 
to  the  Archduke  Albert,  and  urging  James  to  send 
ambassadors  to  London  forthwith,  in  order  to  insist 
npon  an  open  declaration  of  his  title  by  Elizabeth. 
It  was  impossible  that  these  proceedings  should  be 
Itept  secret  r  the  court  soon  heard  all,  and  sum- 
moned Essex  to  appear  before  the  privy  council. 
At  that  moment  a  note,  from  an  unknown  writer, 
warning  him  to  provide  for  his  safety,  was  put  into 
his  hand;  and  ne  was  told,  soon  after,  tnat  the 
guard  had  been  doubled  at  the  palace.  He  saw 
that  he  must  either  fly,  be  arrested  where  he  was, 
or  strike  his  blow ;  and  on  the  following  morning, 
being  Sunday,  the  8th  of  February,  in  conjunction 
with  the  carls  of  Rutland  and  Southampton,  Lord 
Sandys,  Lord  Mounteagle,  and  about  three  hundred 
gentlemen,  many  of  whom  had  joined  him  the  pre- 


ceding night  on  notice  sent  to  them  by  him  that 
his  life  was  threatened  by  Cobham  and  Raleigh, 
he  resolved  to  enter  the  city  during  sermon  time  at 
Paul's  Cross,  to  call  upon  the  people  to  join  him 
against  his  enemies,  and  with  their  help  to  force 
his  way  to  the  queen.  As  the  company  was  about 
to  set  forth,  the  lord  keeper  Egerton,  Sir  William 
KnoUys,  the  lord  chief  justice  Popham,  and  the 
Earl  of  Worcester,  arrived  at  Essex  House  to  in- 
quire the  cause  of  that  tumultuous  assembly.  They 
were  admitted  into  the  house  by  the  wicket-gate, 
but  their  attendants  were  excluded.  When  Eger- 
ton and  Popham  asked  what  all  this  meant,  Essex 
replied,  in  a  loud  and  passionate  voice, — ^**  There 
is  a  plot  laid  for  my  life — letters  have  been  forged 
in  my  name — men  have  been  hired  to  murder  me 
in  my  bed — mine  enemies  cannot  be  satisfied  unless 
they  suck  my  blood !"  The  lord  chief  justice 
said  that  he  ought  to  explain  his  case,  and  that  the 
queen  would  do  impartial  justice.  While  this 
conversation  was  going  on  a  tumult  arose  in  the 
assembly,  and  some  voices  exclaimed, — "  They 
abuse  you,  my  lord, — they  betray  you, — you  are 
losing  time."  The  lord  keeper,  putting  on  his 
cap,  and  turning  to  the  assembly,  commanded 
them,  in  the  queen's  name,  to  lay  down  their  arms 
and  depart.  Upon  this  there  was  a  louder  cry — 
"  Kill  them !  kill  them  ! — keep  them  for  hostages ! 
— away  with  the  great  seal !"  The  Earl  of  Essex 
took  them  to  an  inner  apartment,  where,  bidding 
them  have  patience  for  half  an  hour,  he  bolted  the 
door  upon  them,  and  placed  over  them  a  guard  of 
musqueteers.  Then,  drawing  his  sword,  he  rushed 
out  of  his  house,  followed  by  the  earls  of  Rutland 
and  Southampton,  I^ord  Sandys,  Lord  Mounteagle, 
and  most  of  the  gentlemen.  On  reaching  the  city 
he  found  that  the  streets  were  empty,  that  there 
was  no  preaching  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  that  the 
people  remained  quiet  within  their  houses.    The 
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queen  had  procured  this  great  quiet  hy  sending 
orders  to  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermeD.  The  earl 
shouted — "  For  the  queen,  my  mistress ! — a  plot  is 
laid  for  my  life  T' — and  he  entreated  the  citizens 
to  arm  themselves.  But  though  the  common 
people  cried  ''  Grod  hless  your  honour,"  not  one 
man,  from  the  chiefest  citizen  to  the  meanest  arti- 
ficer or  prentice,  armed  with  him.  The  citizens 
were  not  without  their  discontents  and  desire  of 
change,  particularly  on  the  grounds  of  religion, — 
for  Jjmdon  swarmed  with  Puritans, — but  their 
wealth  made  them  cautious  and  loyal  *  Essex 
went  into  the  house  of  Smith,  one  of  the  sheriffs, 
and  remained  there  some  time,  not  knowing  what 
to  do.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon  he  again 
went  forth,  and  having  passed  to  and  fro  through 
divers  streets,  and  being  forsaken  by  many  of  his 
followers,  he  resolved  to  make  the  nearest  way  to 
his  own  house.  He  found  the  streets  barricaded 
in  many  places  with  empty  carts,  and,  coming  into 
Ludgate,  he  was  strongly  resisted  by  several  com- 
panies of  well  armed  men,  levied  and  placed  there 
by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London.  A  sharp  skirmish 
ensued;  several  were  wounded;  the  earl  himself 
was  twice  shot  through  the  hat ;  and  Sir  Christo- 
pher Blount,  his  stepfather,  was  sore  wounded  in 
the  head,  and  taken  prisoner.  Essex  then  turned, 
and  retreated  into  Friday-street ;  and,  being  faint, 
he  desired  drink,  which  was  given  him  by  the 
citizens.  He  made  his  way  to  Queenhithe,  where 
he  took  boat,  and  so  gained  Essex  House.  To  his 
increased  dismay  he  found  that  all  the  imprisoned 
lords  had  been  liberated  and  conveyed  to  court  by 
his  own  esteemed  trusty  friend  and  servant,  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorge,  who,  by  this  act,  sought  to 
provide  for  his  own  safety.  He  then  fortified  his 
house,  with  full  purpose  to  die  in  his  own  defence, 
— hoping,  however,  it  is  said,  that  the  citizens 
would  yet  join  him.  But  the  house  was  presently 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  a  very  great  force,  and 
not  a  man  came  to  his  relief.  Some  great  pieces 
of  artillery  were  planted  against  the  building.  His 
case  was  hopeless,  but  still  he  hesitated.  One  of 
his  faithful  followers.  Captain  Owen  Salisbury, 
seeing  all  hopes  were  gone,  stood  openly  in  a  win- 
dow, bare-headed,  on  purpose  to  be  slain ;  and  one 
in  the  street  hit  him  in  the  side  of  the  head  with  a 
musket  bullet  "Oh,  that  thou  hadst  been  so 
much  my  friend  as  to  have  shot  but  a  little  lower,'* 
exclaimed  Salisbury.  But  the  wound  was  serious 
enough  to  save  him  from  the  horrid  death  of  a 
traitor,  and  he  died  the  next  morning.  At  length, 
about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  Essex  held  a  parley,  and 
then  surrendered  to  tlie  lord-admiral,  upon  a  pro- 
mise of  a  fair  hearing  and  a  speedy  triaL  Essex  and 
the  Earl  of  Southampton  were  committed  to  the 
Tower,  the  other  prisoners  were  lodged  in  various 
gaols  in  London  and  Westminster.  Two  or  three 
dajs  afler  this  inad  affray,  Thomas  Lee,  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  was  heard  to  say,  that  if  the  friends 
of  Essex  meant  to  save  him  from  the  block,  they 
should  petition  the  queen  in  a  body,  and  not  de- 
part till  they  had  their  prayer  granted.    On  that 
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same  evening  Lee  was  seen  in  the  crowd  at  the  door 
of  the  presence-chamber  as  the  queen  sat  at  her 
supper :  he  was  seized,  and  on  the  very  next  day 
arraigned  on  a  charge  of  intending  to  murder  her 
majesty,  and  with  a  most  flagrant  disregard  to  law 
and  justice,  was  condemned  to  die  the  horrible 
death  of  a  traitor,  it  being  deemed  expedient  to 
ffive  a  high  colouring  to  the  case  of  Essex,  and  to 
impress  the  people  with  a  notion  of  their  sove- 
reign's danger.    On  the  17th  of  Febniary  the  vic- 
tim was  drawn  to  Tyburn,  where  he  died  declaring 
his  innocence.*    On  the  I9th  the  Earls  of  Essex 
and  Southampton  were  arraigned  before  twenty- 
five  peers,  with  the    Lord  Buckhurst   as  lord 
steward.     Among  the  peers  were  Cobham  and 
Grey,  and  others  the  personal  enemies  of  Essex, 
the  verytnen  whom  he  had  accused  of  seeking  his 
life.     With  his  eye  fixed  on  these  men,  Essex 
touched  his  companion  in  misfortune,  Southamp- 
ton, on  the  sleeve,  and  smiled.    He  then  asked 
the  lord  chief  justice  whether  the  privilege  which 
was  permitted  to  every  private  person  on  his  trial, 
might   be    granted    to  them — namely,  to  make 
challenge  of  any  of  the  peers  against  whom  they 
might  have  just  cause  of  exception.    The  chief 
justice    made  a    distinction  between   peers  and 
jurors,  saying,  "  That  verily  the  law  did  allow  no 
challenge  of  any  of  the  peers  ;    for  such  was  the 
credit  ^  estimation  of  the  peers  of  England,  that 
they  are  neither  compelled  to  an  oath  on  arraign- 
ment, nor  are  subject  to  any  exception."    Where- 
upon the  Earl  said  he  was  satisfied,  and  desired 
them  to  go  on.    When  they  were  called  upon  to 
hold  up  their  right  hands,  Essex  said  that  he  had 
before  that  time  done  it  often  at  her  majesty's 
command  for  a  better  purpose.    The  indictment 
charged  them  with  having  imagined  to  deprive  and 
depose  the  queen's  majesty,  to  procure  her  death 
and  destruction,  and  also  a  cruel  slaughter  of  her 
majesty's  subjects,  with  alteration  of  die  religion 
established,  and  total  change  of  government 

Essex,  in  pleading  not  guilty,  called  God  to 
witness  that  he  had  aone  nothing  but  that  which 
the  law  of  nature  commanded  him  to  do  in  his 
own  defence.  The  indictment  was  supported  with 
the  usual  vehemence  by  the  crown  lawyers,  Yel- 
verton.  Coke,  and  Francis  Bacon.  The  latter,  hj 
his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  laid  some  of  the  dark 
spots  on  his  fame  which  no  genius  can  or  ought 
ever  to  erase.  It  appears,  however,  that  his  tone 
was  less  virulent  than  that  of  either  Coke  or  Yel- 
verton ;  but  Coke  and  Yelverton  were  not  bound  to 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  as  Bacon  was,  by  the  strongest 
obligations.  Yelverton  compared  Essex  to  Catiline; 
for  as  Catiline  entertained  the  most  seditious  per- 
sons about  all  Rome  to  join  with  him  in  his  con- 
spiracy, so  had  the  Earl  of  Essex  entertained  none 
but  papists,  recusants,  and  atheists  for  his  rebellion 
in  London ;  but  he  hoped  that  God,  of  his  mercy, 
would  not  suffer  any  hurt ;  and  he  prayed  God 
long  to  preserve  the  queen.  Essex  and  South- 
ampton said  **  Amen !  and  God  confound  their 
souls  who  ever  wished  otherwise."     Coke,  as 
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attorney-general,  defined  the  crime,  and  set  forth 
the  acts  of  treason  proved  by  witnesses  of  the  in- 
surrection, and  by  the  confessions  of  accomplices, 
whom  the  queen,  **  out  of  overmuch  clemency  to 
others,  and  overmuch  cruelty  to  herself,  had  spared 
the  rack  and  torture  :*'  and  he  ended  a  long  speech, 
in  which  he  called  the  prisoners  papist  and  disso- 
lute, desperate  and  atheistical,  by  saying  ^^The  earl 
would  have  called  a  parliament;  and  a  bloody  par- 
liament would  that  have  been,  where  my  Lord  of 
Essex,  that  now  stands  all  in  black,  would  have 
worn  a  bloody  robe ;  but  now,  in  God's  just  judg- 
ment, he  of  his  earldom  shall  be  Robert  the  last, 
that  of  a  kingdom  thought  to  be  Robert  the  first.'* 
Eases  be^^  that  he  might  not  be  judged  by  the 
atrocity  of  Coke's  words,  but  by  the  facts ;  declaring 
that  he  resorted  to  arms  in  self-defence,  and  to 
remove  evil  counsellors,  naming  Cobham  and 
Raleigh ;  that  he  had  never  the  remotest  thought  of 
violence  to  the  queen.  Cobham,  who  was  sitting 
among  the  peers,  rose  in  his  place,  and  said  that 
he  bore  no  malice,  but  only  hated  the  ambition  of 
Essex.  Essex  swore  that  he  would  submit  to  have 
his  right  hand  cut  off  if  it  might  remove  firom  the 
queen's  person  such  a  tale-bearing,  vile  calum- 
niator. The  Earl  of  Southampton  pleaded  that 
many  things,  indeed,  were  propounded,  but  nothing 
performed,  or  even  resolved  upon;  that  it  had, 
mdeed,  been  advised  among  them  that  they  should 
surprise  the  court,  and  take  the  Tower  at  once : 
hut,  as  neither  of  these  two  things  had  been  done, 
there  could  be  no  treason.  It  is  true,  he  said,  they 
had  consulted  at  Drury  House  how  they  should 
secure  the  queen  or  get  free  access  to  her ;  but  this 
was  only  that  they  might  prostrate  themselves  at 
her  feet,  and  lay  forth  their  grievances,  which 
were  concealed  firom  her  by  those  who  constantly 
surrounded  her.  •'  I  confess,"  he  added,  "  that  I 
oould  have  been  well  content  to  have  ventured  my 
life  in  my  Lord  of  Essex's  quarrel  against  his  pri- 
vate enemies :  this  was  the  whole  scope  and  drift 
of  all  our  meetings;  and  that  ^is  was  not  with 
sny  treasonable  thought  I  take  God  to  witness." 
After  some  interruption  from  attorney-general 
Coke,  Southampton  put  it  to  the  candour  of  that 
great  lawyer  to  say  what  he  thought  they  would 
have  done  with  her  majesty  if  they  had  reached 
the  court.  *^  I  protest  upon  my  soul,  and  in  my  con- 
Kieuce,  that  I  do  believe  she  should  not  have  lived 
long  after  she  had  been  in  your  power.  Note  but 
the  precedents  of  former  ages:  how  long  lived 
King  Richard  the  Second  after  he  was  surprised 
in  d^e  same  manner?" — ^was  the  cold-blooded 
^ly  of  Coke,  who  could  not  possibly  have  be- 
lieved what  he  insinuated.  Bacon  had  to  per- 
ioral the  task  of  taking  to  pieces  and  exposing  the 
^  weak  defence"  of  his  former  friend  and  patron 
Smcx.  **  And  this  I  must  needs  say,"  said  he, 
"it  is  quite  evident  that  my  Lord  of  Essex  had 
design  in  his  heart  against  the  government,  and 
now,  under  colour  of  excuse,  he  lays  the  cause 
tipon  his  private  enemies.  My  Lord  of  Essex,  I 
cannot  compare  your  proceedings  more  rightly  than 


to  those  of  Pisistratus  in  Athens.  My  Lord  Cobham 
and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  if  yon  rightly  understood 
them,  are  your  best  fnends,  honourable  and  faith- 
ful counsellors."  Here  Essex  reminded  Bacon 
that  he  himself,  **who  was  a  daily  courtier,  and 
had  free  access  to  her  majesty,"  pretending  to  be 
his  friend,  and  grieved  at  his  misfortunes,  had 
undertaken  to  go  to  the  queen  in  his  behalf,  and 
had  drawn  up  in  his  own  hand  a  letter,  from  which 
it  would  appear  what  conceit  he,  Mr.  Bacon,  had 
of  those  two  men  (Cobham  and  Raleigh)  and  of 
him.  Coke  came  in  to  the  aid  of  Bacon,  who  was 
somewhat  abashed  by  this  reference  to  his  own 
doings  and  free  speaking  about  Cecil,  Cobham, 
and  Raleigh.  Essex  was  accused  of  saying,  in 
London,  that  the  crown  of  England  was  sold  to  the 
Spaniards.  "  I  spake  it  not  of  myself,"  said 
Essex,  '*for  it  was  told  me  that  Mr.  Secretary 
Cecil  did  say  to  one  of  his  fellow-counsellors  that 
the  infanta's  title,  comparatively,  was  as  good  in 
succession  as  any  other."  Upon  this  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  who  had  been  present  in  the  court,  but 
unseen,  started  up  from  his  hiding-place,  and  then 
humbly  prayed  the  lord  high  steward,  upon  his 
knees,  to  give  him  leave  to  answer  to  so  false  and 
foul  a  report  Having  obtained  permission,  he 
fell  upon  the  prisoner  in  this  sort — "My  Lord  of 
Essex,  the  difference  between  you  and  me  is  great. 
For  wit  I  give  you  the  pre-eminence — you  have  it 
abundantly ;  for  nobility  also  I  give  you  place — I 
am  not  noble,  yet  a  gentleman  ;  I  am  no  swords- 
man— ^there,  also,  you  have  the  odds ;  but  I  have 
innocence,  conscience,  truth,  and  honesty,  to  defend 
me  against  the  scandal  and  sting  of  slanderous 
tongues ;  and  in  this  court  I  stand  as  an  upright 
man,  and  your  lordship  as  a  delinquent.  .  .  .  You 
have  a  wolf B  heart  in  a  sheep's  garment:  in  ap- 
pearance humble  and  religious,  but  in  this  position 
not  so.  God  be  thanked  we  now  know  you ;  your 
religion  appears  by  those  Papists  who  were  your 
chi^  counsellors,  and  to  whom  and  others  you 
had  promised  liberty  of  conscience  hereafter.  .  .  . 
I  humbly  thank  God  that  you  did  not  take  me  for 
a  fit  companion  for  you  and  your  humour,  for  if 
you  had,  you  would  have  driven  me  to  betray  my 
sovereign.  But  I  challenge  you  to  name  the  coun- 
sellor to  whom  I  spoke  these  words  about  the 
infanta's  title.  Name  him  if  you  dare ;  if  you  do 
not  name  him,  it  must  be  believed  to  be  a  fiction." 
The  Earl  of  Essex,  turning  to  Southampton,  said 
that  he  was  the  honourable  person  that  had  heard 
it  all.  Cecil  then  conjured  Southampton,  bv  their 
former  friendship,  to  name  the  counsellor  who  had 
said  that  he  (Cecil)  had  spoken  those  words. 
Southampton  appealed  to  the  court  whether  it 
were  consistent  with  honour  that  he  should  betray 
the  secret ;  **  and,"  added  he,  ^  if  you  say  upon 
your  honour  it  be  fit,  I  will  name  him."  The 
court  said  that  it  was  fit  and  honourable;  and 
Southampton  thereupon  said,  ^'  It  was  told  my 
Lord  of  Essex  and  myself  that  you  should  speak 
such  words  about  the  infanta  to  Mr.  Comptroller, 
Sir  William  Knollys."    A  serjeant-at-arms  was 
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despatched  for  Knollys ;  and,  in  the  interval.  Coke 
pressed  the  accusations  of  hypocrisy  and  irreligion 
upon  Essex — '^  forasmuch  as,  having  in  his  house 
continual  preaching,  he  yet  was  content  to  have 
Sir  Christopher  Blount,  a  notorious  Papist,  in  his 
house,  and  to  promise  toleration  of  religion.'* 
Blount,  it  must  he  rememhered,  was  Essex's  step- 
father.* The  earl  said  he  knew  him  to  be  a  Pa- 
pist, and  had  often  sought  his  conversion;  and 
that,  being  in  speech  together  about  matters  of 
religion,  Blount  had  told  him  that  he  was  too  pas- 
sionate against  those  of  his  profession  :  "  Whereto," 
said  Essex,  "  I  replied  thus — *  Did  you  ever  know 
that  at  such  limes  as  I  had  power  in  the  state,  I 
was  willing  that  any  one  should  be  troubled  for  his 
conscience?'  And  this,  my  lords,  is  the  whole 
ground  and  substance  of  my  promise  for  toleration 
of  religion."  It  was  very  unnecessary  for  him  to 
defend  himself  against  what  ought  to  have  tended 
to  his  glory  !  When  Sir  William  Knollys  arrived 
in  court,  he  deposed  that  he  merely  heard  Cecil  say 
that  the  title  of  the  infanta  was  maintained  in  a 
printed  book.f  It  was  not  likely  that  Knollys 
should  commit  himself  in  a  question  between  a  fallen 
favourite  and  a  minister  of  state,  like  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  daily  rising  in  favour  and  power :  on  the  other 
hand,  the  charge  against  Cecil  wears  little  appear- 
ance of  probability.  None  of  the  witnesses  were 
produced  on  the  trial,  with  the  exception  of  Gorge, 
who  had  liberated  the  ministers  from  Essex's  house, 
and  this  man  was  confused  and  pale  when  cross- 
questioned  by  Essex.  After  another  speech  by 
Bacon,  who  now  compared  Essex  to  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  and  called  his  defence  a  silly  defence,  and 
his  offence  treason^  the  Lord  High  Steward  directed 
the  peers  to  withdraw,  and  ordered  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower  to  remove  the  two  prisoners  from 
the  bar. 

When  the  lords  had  got  together  in  a  private  place, 
fairly  hung  with  tapestry,  the  two  Chief  Justices  and 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron  went  to  them  to  deliver  their 
opinions  in  law,  and  to  show  that  every  rebellion, 
or  intended  rebellion — any  attempt  to  force  and 
compel  the  sovereign  to  govern  otherwise  than 
according  to  his  own  royal  authority  and  discretion 
— was  manifest  treason,  and  that  the  proofs  ad- 
duced against  Essex  and  Southampton  were  all- 
sufficient.  In  half  an  hour  the  peers  came  forth 
again  with  an  unanimous  sentence  of  guilty  agamst 
both  the  earls.  When  the  clerk  of  the  crown  asked 
the  mournful  question  of  form,  what  he  could  say 
for  himself  why  judgment  of  death  should  not  be 
pronounced  against  him,  Essex  answered  like  a 
man  tired  of  life,  but  he  begged  earnestly  for  mercy 
to  his  friend  Southampton.  The  Lord  Steward 
advised  him  to  submit,  and  implore  the  queen's 
mercy  by  acknowledging  and  confessing  all  his 
offences.     Essex  begged  him  not  to  think  him 

*  He  had  married  Esaex*a  mother  on  the  death  of  her  Moond  hoe- 
band,  the  favourite  Leicester. 

t  '*  A  Coaferener  about  the  next  SncceHion  to  the  Crown  of  Ens- 
land.**  This  book,  which  bears  the  assumed  name  of  Doleman.Is 
supposed  to  hare  been  written  by  the  celebrated  Engliali  Jesuit, 
Father  Parsons. 


too  proud,  but  he  could  not  ask  for  mercy  in  tliat 
way,  though  with  all  humility  he  prayed  her 
majesty's  forgiveness ;  he  would  rather  die  than 
live  in  misery  ;  he  had  cleared  his  accounts,  had  for- 
given all  the  world,  and  was  ready  and  willing  to 
be  out  of  it.*  Immediately  after  his  arrival  at  the 
Tower,  he  was  visited  by  the  Dean  of  Norwich, 
who  was  to  endeavour  to  obtain  from  him  the 
names  of  all  such  as  had  been  engaged  with  him  in 
any  way  in  the  enterprise.  The  dean  met  with  do 
success ;  but  it  was  otherwise  when  the  earl  was 
attended  by  his  ovm  chaplain,  Mr.  Ashton— "  a 
base,  fearful,  and  mercenary  man,"  who  had  ob- 
tained a  great  ascendancy  over  him,  and  who,  to 
all  appearance,  had  now  sold  himself  to  the  Cecil 
party  at  court.  The  day  after  Ashton's  visit,  Essex 
made  an  ample  confession,  implicating  several  in- 
dividuals, and,  it  is  said,  among  others,  the  King 
of  Scotland.  His  confession  filled  four  sheets  of 
paper ;  but  many  doubts  are  entertained  as  to  its 
accuracy.  We  believe  that  the  story  of  the  queen's 
vacillation  and  agony,  with  the  romantic  incident 
of  the  ring,  rests  upon  no  good  foundation.  Her 
personal  regard  for  Essex  had  been  extinguished 
for  some  time;  and  it  is  proved,  by  letters  and 
documents  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  that,  as  soon 
as  his  confession  was  obtained,  his  execution  was 
prepared,  without  serious  objection  on  the  pait  of 
the  queen.  One  of  the  strangest  things  attending 
the  case  was  the  resolution  to  make  this  execution 
a  private  one,  and  to  declare  that  the  earl  himself 
had  been  an  exceeding  earnest  suitor  to  be  exe- 
cuted privately  in  the  Tower,  whither  no  friend, 
not  even  his  wife  or  mother,  had  been  admitted  to 
see  him  since  his  first  committal!  It  was  evidently 
an  object  with  government  to  bury  the  real  voice 
of  the  earl,  that  he  might  not  retrieve  his  character 
for  honour  and  faithfulness  to  his  friends,  or  ques- 
tion or  contradict  the  alleged  confession.  The  day 
before  this  close  execution,  the  Lord  Keeper  Eger- 
ton.  Lord  Buck^^ur8t,  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil  wrote 
to  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  constable  of  the  Tower, 
warning  him  that  none  must  be  admitted  without 
an  order.  **  Her  majesty,"  says  the  letter,  "  will 
have  some  seven  or  eight  noblemen  named  by  her- 
self to  be  there,  who  shall  bring  our  warrants  to 
you ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  fit  you  should  leave  some 
officer  at  the  gate  early  to  let  them  in,  as  also  to 
let  in  some  couple  of  divines,  which  also  shall  come 
with  our  letters,  or  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury's." In  the  course  of  the  same  day  they  wrote 
another  letter  to  the  constable  and  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower  jointly,  telling  them  that  the  Lord  of 
Canterbury's  grace  would  send  two  discreet  and 
learned  divines  to  be  at  the  Tower  by  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  at  the  latest  {which  in  the  month  of 
February  would  he  before  dayligh£)y  that  they 
must  admit  the  two  divines  into  the  Tower,  and 
signify  her  majesty's  pleasure  unto  them  that  they 
should  be  both  present  at  the  execution  of  the  faie 
Earl  of  Essex,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
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comfort  to  his  soul,  which  her  majesty  infinitely 
desired,  as  also  that  hoth  they  (the  two  discreet 
divines)  and  the  constable  and  lieutenant  should, 
with  all  care  and  circumspection,  take  heed  that 
the  said  late  earl,  at  the  time  of  his  execution, 
should  especially  contain  his  speeches  within 
limits,  such  as  confession  of  his  great  treasons  and 
of  his  sins  towards  God,  his  hearty  repentance  for 
the  same,  and  prayers  to  God  for  pardon.  If  the 
earl  should  break  from  that  .'course,  and  say  other 
kind  of  things  upon  the  scaffold,  they  were  to  stop 
him  at  once,  having  a  great  and  vigilant  care  there- 
unto; for  it  was  nowise  safe  to  let  him  at  that 
time  enter  into  any  such  course.  And  if  the  earl 
were  to  say  again  that  he  had  had  no  ill  meaning 
except  against  his  private  enemies,  they  were  to 
divert  him  utterly  from  that  course.  Where  pre- 
cautions like  these  are  taken — when  things  are 
witnessed  by  a  few  picked  courtiers  and  discreet 
divines,  we  can  have  no  reliance  on  the  descriptions 
of  executions  and  last  words.* 

On  Ash  Wednesday,  the  25th  of  February,  at 
ahout  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  head  of 
Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  was  severed  from 
his  body  in  an  inner  court  of  the  Tower.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  according  to  his  own  account,  wit- 
nessed his  deaUi  from  the  Armoury.  His  body 
and  head  were  placed  in  a  coffin  and  carried  into 
the  Tower  chapel,  where  they  were  buried  near 
to  the  remains  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the 
Earl  of  Arundel.  He  was  only  thirty-three  years 
old !  "  He  "was  a  most  accomplished  person," 
says  Camden,  **  and  had  all  those  good  qualities  in 
perfection  that  become  a  nobleman.  The  queen 
nad  a  particular  value  for  him,  because  he  was  a 
brave  soldier,  and,  indeed,  was  made  for  a  camp. . . . 
Indeed,  he  was  a  person  not  rightly  calculated  for 
a  court,  as  being  not  easily  brought  to  any  mean 
compliances.  He  was  of  a  temper  that  would 
readily  kindle 'an  injury,  but  would  not  so  easily 
forget  one ;  and  ao  far  was  he  from  being  capable 
of  dissembling  a  resentment,  that  he  carried  his 
passions  in  his  forehead,  and  the  friend  or  the 
enemy  was  easily  read  in  his  face."  But,  though 
impetuous  and  rash,  Essex  was  fieir  indeed  from 
being  the  hair-brained  shallow  man  that  he  has 
lieen  represented.  His  acquirements  were  very 
considerable ;  and  **all  his  tetters,"  as  it  has  been 
obacrved,  '*  whether  in  Latin  or  English,  of  an 
earlier  or  later  date,  public  or  private,  partake 
Quiformly  of  the  same  clearness  and  elegance  of 


Sooie  nid  that  Encx  was  execntod  m  privately  ooly  for  fear 
tut  h«  nifbt  ny  ■omething  nnfavonrable  to  the  queen's  Tirtue. 
Ued  was  uneoainioiily  earnest  in  declariof;  in  the  French  court, 
vhctrRisez  was  much  admired,  that  the  earl  had  petitioned  to  die 
n>  v^vate.  Nay,  replied  Henry  IV.,  rather  tlio  clean  contrary,  for 
neii«ftired  nothing  more  than  to  die  in  pablie.  That  part  of  the 
c^rsy.  however,  that  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  court  orders,  de- 
riared  Uiat  the  earl  had  asked  for  a  private  execution,  lu  order 
ih-»  I.-  «;-!..  -^  w —  u..  -_t.._._„^  thooghU  disturbed.  Prerioiuly 
f  actively  employed  against 

.   .^     .     ^ ,  that  wiclied  earl— that  ardi 

tnitor  fce.  ftc.  In  the  SUta  Paper  Offlee  there  is  a  curious  paper 
of  tl.u  date.  enUU*).  ••  nircetions  to  the  Preachers.**  We  have  sJen 
■Iready.  oo  several  eceaslottS»  that  the  pulpit  was  made  a  state  en- 
^L*V  ^'^"^  Baooa  drew  up  an  ingenious  declaration,  a  copy  of 
fthteh  was.forwankd  to  foraiga  conits,  and  made  pablie  at  bume. 
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narea  tliat  the  earl  had  asked  for  a  i 
^t  he  night  not  have  his  religious  thouj 
to  bb  execution  the  pulpiU  were  very 
Emkx.  who  was  called  that  hateftil  earl,  t 


manner."*  Bacon  admitted  that  his  style  was  far 
better  than  his  own ;  and  to  beauty  of  style  and  a 
refined  and  elegant  taste  £ssex  united  occasionally 
great  and  noble  thoughts.  His  name,  also,  ought 
to  be  revered  as  that  of  a  friend  to  religious  toler- 
ation in  a  most  intolerant  age.  He  was  accept- 
able, says  Carte,  to  the  Catholics,  for  his  extreme 
aversion  to  the  putting  of  anybody  to  death  on 
account  of  religion.  **  The  Irish,"  said  Essex 
himself,"  are  alienated  from  the  English  as  well 
for  religion  as  government  ...  I  would  achieve 
pacification  there  by  composition  rather  than  by 
the  sword."  The  Earl  of  Southampton  was  not 
sent  to  the  block,  but  he  remained  a  close  pri- 
soner in  the  Tower  until  the  accession  of  James  I., 
when  he  was  immediately  released,  restored  to  his 
title  and  estates,  |and  taken  into  that  sovereign's 
favour.  There  were  many  things  which  rendered 
the  close  of  this  long  reign  gloomy  and  altogether 
different  from  its  beginning.  In  spite  of  the  pulpit 
and  the  press,  Essex  continued  the  darling  of  the 
people,  and  a  strong  current  of  unpopularity  set  in 
against  the  government.  When  the  old  queen  ap- 
peared abroad  the  people  no  longer  hailed  her  as 
tliey  had  been  wont  to  do ;  and  her  ministers  and 
counsellors  were  insulted  and  hooted.  And  yet 
they  went  on  to  shed  more  blood  about  this  wild 
business,  which  ought  to  have  been  forgotten  aa 
soon  as  over.  On  the  last  day  of  February  a 
young  man  named  Woodhouse  was  hanged  fur 
speaking  against  the  queen's  proclamation  and  ap- 
prehending of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  On  the  13th  of 
March,  Cuffe^  the  secretary,  and  Merrick,  the 
steward  of  Essex,  were  drawn  to  Tyburn,  and  there 
hanged,  bowelled,  and  quartered,  both  of  them 
dying  very  resolutely.  On  the  18th  of  March  Sir 
Charles  Davers,  or  Danvers,  a  close  friend  of  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  was  publicly  beheaded  upon 
Tower  Hill,  where  he  ascended  the  scaffold  won- 
derously  cheerfiil,  and  died  like  a  brave  man,  say- 
ing, that  he  had  always  had  reasons  to  love  my 
Lord  of  Southampton,  and  inculpating  no  one. 
On  the  same  day,  and  as  soon  as  the  body  of  this 
victim  was  removed  from  the  scaffold.  Sir  Christo- 
pher Blount,  the  step-father  of  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
was  stretched  over  the  same  block,  and  died  with 
equal  firmness,  protesting  that  he  had  been  and 
was  a  true  Catholic.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  stood 
near  the  scaffold  all  the  time,  not  foreseeing  the 
day  when  he  should  be  there  as  a  sufferer,  not  aa  a 
spectator.  Sir  John  Davies,  Sir  Edward  Baynam, 
and  Mr.  Littleton  were  also  condemned  as  traitors ; 
but  Davies,  afler  a  year's  confinement,  obtained  a 
pardon ;  Baynam  bought  a  pardon  by  giving  large 
sums  of  money  to  Sir  Walter  Raleign ;  and  Little- 
ton, having  surrendered  a  great  estate,  and  paid  a 
fine  of  10,000/.,  was  removed  to  the  King's  Bench, 
where  he  died  three  months  after. 

If  at  this  moment  Elizabeth  had  had  the  neck 
of  the  sapient  James  of  Scotland  under  the  pro- 
tection of  her  laws,  it  would  scarcely  have  haid  a 
better  chance  than  his  mother's ;  for  Elizabeth, 

•  Ellis,  Grig.  Letters, 
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no  doubt,  knew  of  that  prince's  correspondence 
with  the  Earl  of  Essex.  There  is  some  reason,  in* 
deed,  for  suspecting  that  the  English  queen  was 
not  unconcerned  in  an  extraordinary  affair  which 
happened  in  Scotland  only  a  few  months  before 
Essex's  wild  outbreak.  The  Gowrie  conspiracy, 
as  it  is  called,  is  perhaps  the  most  perplexing 
puzzle  in  history — ^for  not  only  is  the  evidence  as 
to  the  facts  defective  and  contiadictory,  which  is  a 
common  case,  but  we  are  scarcely  any  nearer  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  mystery,  let  us  select 
any  version  of  the  story  we  please.  According  to 
an  account  diawn  up  by  Jamea  himself,  and  pub- 
lished hj  authority  immediately  after  the  e^ent,* 
"  his  majesty  having  hta  residence  at  Falkland,  and 
being  daily  at  the  buck-hunting  (aa  his  use  is  in 
that  season),  upon  the  5&  day  of  August,  being 
Tuesday,  he  rode  out  to  the  park,  between  six  and 
aev^  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  the  weather 
being  wonderful  pleasant  and  seasonable.  But 
before  his  majesty  could  leap  on  horseback,  his 
highness  being  now  come  down  by  the  equery,  all 
the  huntsmen,  with  the  hounds,  attending  hia  ma* 
jesty  on  the  green,  and  the  court  making  to  their 
horses,  as  his  highness  self  was,  Master  Alexander 
Ruthven,  second  brother  to  &e  late  Earl  of  Oowrie, 
being  tiben  lighted  in  the  town  of  Falkland,  haated 
him  fast  down  to  overtake  his  majesty  before  his 
on-leaping,  as  he  did.''  John  Earl  of  Gowrie  and 
his  brother  Alexander  were  the  sons  of  William 
Earl  of  Gowrie,  beheaded  in  1584  for  his  share  in 
the  Raid  of  RuUiven,  and  the  grandsons  of  Patrick 
Lord  Ruthven,  the  old  murderer  of  Rizzio.  Be- 
tween the  royal  house  and  them,  therefore,  there 
was  a  hereditary  enmity — ^though*  as  matters  stood 
at  the  present  moment,  Jamea  may  perhaps  be 
supposed  to  have  had  a  stronger  inducement  to 
seek  their  destruction  than  they  had  to  attempt  his. 
The  two  brothers  had  taken  little  or  no  part  in  the 
political  contests  of  their  time,  but  they  had  always 
been  regarded  aa  belonging  to  the  Presbyterian  or 
English  party,  and  aa  sudi  in  opposition  to  James's 
government  Both  had  travelled  in  their  youth, 
and  had  improved  great  natural  advantagea  of 
mind  and  person  by  all  manly  accomplishments, 
and  even  by  considerable  literary  and  scientific  ac- 
quirements ;  so  that  they  were  perhaps  the  two  in- 
dividuals of  greatest  cultivation  and  refinement 
among  the  Scottish  nobility  of  their  day,  and  the 
least  likely  to  engage  in  any  scheme  of  lawless 
violence. 

'^  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  admitted  that  such 
an  adventore  as  the  present  was  not  one  into  which 
James  was  very  likely  to  throw  himself  of  his 
own  accord.  On  Alexander  Ruthven  coming  up 
to  the  king,  **  after  a  very  low  courtesy,"  the 
royal  narrative  proceeds,  **  bowing  his  head  unto 
his  majesty's  knee  (although  he  was  never  wont  to 
make  so  low  courtesy),  drawing  his  majesty  apart, 

•  ■*  A  Diaoowte  of  lh«  Unmtiiral  and  Vile  Connlracy  Attempted  by 
John  Earl  of  Gowrie  and  hit  Brother  agniust  his  M«jraty's  ferson  ;  ^' 
urinted  in  the  Haileian  Miteellany,  la  Cogan't  Tract*,  iu  the  Me- 
moir* of  David  Moyses.and  with  Annotatiuns  by  Lord  Hailet,  Edin. 
1757.  and  with  hia  Annali,  Edin.  1819. 


he  begins  to  disoouiae  unto  him,  but  with  a  voy 
dejected  countenance,  his  eyes  ever  fixed  upon  the 
earth."  He  told  a  story  shout  having  tbe  evening 
before  found  a  countryman  near  the  town  of  St 
Johnston  (or  Perth),  having  concealed  under  hit 
cloak  '*  a  wide  pot,  all  full  of  coined  gold  in  great 
pieces,"  whom  he  had  apprehended  and  plao«i  in 
security ;  and  what  he  wanted  of  die  king  wsa, 
that  his  majesty  should  immediately  come  along 
with  him  to  aee  this  man  and  his  pot  of  gold. 

This  strange  statement  of  course  rests  wholly  on 
the  authority  of  James,  who,  as  he  tells  us,  though 
he  at  first  refused,  and  rode  away  afler  the  hounds, 
yet,  ^  notwithstanding  the  pleasant  beginning  of 
the  chase,  could  not  stay  from  musing  and  won- 
dering upon  the  news,"  and  in  a  little  time,  Galling 
Ruthven  back  to  him,  informed  him  that  he  would 
accompany  him  to  Perth  aa  soon  as  the  chase  wu 
ended.  "  The  chase  lasted  from  about  seven  of 
the  dock  in  the  morning  until  eleven  and  more, 
being  one  of  the  greatest  and  sorest  chases  that 
ever  his  majesty  was  at"  At  the  death  of  the 
buck  the  king  and  Ruthven  rode  away  together 
towards  Perth,  aeveral  of  hia  Majesty's  attendautB 
folfowing  at  some  distance.  James's  suspicions  of 
some  treasonable  device  were,  he  informs  ut, 
atrongly  excited  on  the  road ;  and,  indeed,  he 
aeems  to  have  been  thrown  into  such  a  state  of 
perturbation  by  the  apprehenaiona  hia  imagination 
conjured  up,  that  we  are  scarcely  entitled  to  von- 
der  at  any  misconception,  however  unfounded  or 
extrava^nt,  that  may  have  afterwards  entered  hie 
head.  Nor  did  the  reception  he  met  with  when 
diey  reached  the  Earl  of  Gowrie'a  house,  adjoining 
to  the  town,  tend  to  restore  hia  composure.  The 
earl,  it  should  appear,  had  not  been  advertised  of 
his  coming  till  a  few  minutes  befi)re  he  made  his 
appearance;  on  which,  rising  in  haste  fiom  the 
midst  of  his  dinner,  he  oalled  together  hisservsnto 
and  frittida,  and  proceeded  to  meet  his  majesty 
with  a  train  of  about  fourscore  persons,  those  with 
the  king  not  being  above  fifteen  in  number,  and 
all  unarmed.  This  put  James  into  a  state  of 
greater  fright  than  ever.  Then  came  another  an- 
noyance ;  it  was  a  full  hour  before  dinner  was 
brought  in,  and  it  waa  a  very  poor  entertainment 
when  it  was  at  bat  set  on  the  table ;  ^  the  long- 
aomeness  of  preparing  the  same,  and  badness  of  the 
cheer,  being  excused  upon  the  sudden  coming  of  his 
majeaty  unlooked  for  there."  After  dinner,  during 
which  the  behaviour  of  the  earl  occaakmed  James 
some  new  alarms,  which  he  seems  to  have  tried 
to  wash  away  by  copious  potations,  he  and  Alezsn- 
der  proceeded  together  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
building,  where,  as  the  latter  professed,  they  were 
to  see  the  man  with  the  pot  of  gold.  As  they 
passed  from  room  to  room  Jamea  says  that  Ruth- 
ven carefully  locked  every  door  behind  him,  till 
at  last  "  his  majesty  entered  a  little  stody,  where 
he  saw  standing,  with  a  very  abased  countenance, 
not  a  bond  man,  but  a  free  man,  with  a  dagger  at 
his  girdle.  But  his  majesty  had  no  sooner  en- 
tered into  that  little  study,  and  Master  Alexander 
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with  him,  bat  Master  Alexander  locked  to  the 
study  door  behind  him;  and  at  that  instant, 
chai^ii^  his  countenance,  putting  his  hat  on  his 
head,  and  drawing  the  dagger  from  that  other 
man's  girdle,  held  the  point  of  it  to  the  king's 
breast,  avowinr  nOw  that  the  king  behoved  to  be 
in  his  will  and  used  as  he  list ;  swearing  many 
bloody  oaths,  that,  if  the  king  cried  one  word,  or 
opened  a  window  to  look  out,  that  dagger  should 
presently  go  to  his  heart ;  affirming  that  he  was 
vat  that  how  the  king's  conscience  was  burthened 
f(ff  murdering  his  father." 

The  king  replied  jn  many  words,  pointing  out 
the  enormity  of  the  offence,  and  concluding  by  a 
promise,  ^that  if  he  would  spare  his  life,  and 
suffer  him  to  go  out  again,  he  would  never  reveal 
to  any  living  flesh  what  was  betwixt  them  at  the 
time."  **  At  his  majesty's  persuasive  language," 
continues  the  account,  ^*  he  appeared  to  be  some- 
what amazed :"  taking  off  his  hat,  he  promised 
that  the  king's  life  should  be  safe ;  and  then  went 
ont  to  bring  in  the  earl,  leaving  James  in  cha^ 
of  the  9ervant-man,  who  had  stood  all  the  while 
'*  trembling  and  quaking,  like  one  condemned,*' 
and  who  declared  that,  as  the  Lord  should  judge 
him,  he  had  not  been  made  acquainted  with  any 
purpose  his  master  might  have,  but  had  been  put 
in  the  closet  and  the  door  lockdl  upon  him  only  a 
little  space  before  his  majesty's  coming.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  is  said,  the  earl  had  endeavoured  to 
rid  himself  of  James's  attendants,  by  falsely  in- 
formmg  them  that  the  king  was  gone  by  a  back 
gate.  Alexander  Ruthven  soon  returned;  and 
now,  according  to  this  narrative,  he  distinctly  told 
James  that  he  must  die,  and  was  proceeding  with 
a  garter  to  bind  his  hands,  when  the  king,  sud- 
denly releasing  himself  from  his  gripe,  seized  the 
hand  which  Ruthven  already  had  upon  his  sword, 
while  the  two  at  the  same  time  clasped  each  other's 
throats,  Ruthven  having  "two  or  three  of  his 
fingers  in  his  majesty's  mouth,  to  have  stayed  him 
imm  crying.'*  The  king,  however,  dragging  him 
to  the  window,  called  out  "  murder !"— at  which 
>ouul  his  fltttendants,  who  ohanced  at  the  very 
moment  to  be  passing  under  the  window,  rushed 
in  a  body  up  the  stairs,  at  the  top  of  which  they 
^nd  the  two  still  struggling,  James  having  now 
forced  Ruthven  out  of  die  study,  and,  if  we  may 
believe  his  own  statement,  being  just  about  to 
throw  **  his  sword  out  of  his  hand,  thinking  to  have 
stricken  him  therewith,  and  then  to  have  shot 
him  over  the  stair."  The  end  of  the  strange 
affair  was,  that  both  Ruthven  and  his  brother  the 
earl,  who  eventually  also  took  part  in  the  fruy, 
were  overpowered  and  slain,  but  James  escaped 
without  hurt  When  the  news  of  this  adventure 
of  James's  was  first  published  it  was  very  generally 
received  by  his  own  subjects  with  suspicion 
or  incredulity.  The  clergy,  in  particular,  for 
some  time  refused  to  obey  the  order  issued  to 
them  to  read  his  *^  Discourse  of  the  Unnatural 
and  Vile  Conspiracy"  from  their  pulpits;  and 
one  |of  ihe  ^most  distinguished  of  their  number, 


Mr.  Robert  Bruce,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
by  all  the  king's  persuasions  to  say  more  than 
that  he  respected  his  majesty's  account  of  the 
affair,  but  would  not  answer  for  believing  it. 
For  this  Bruce  was  deprived  and  banished.  So 
long  as  nine  years  after,  however,  some  evidence 
accidentally  turned  up,  which  proved  that  the 
Ruthvens  had  made  vague  communications,  to 
some  persons  who  were  in  their  confideBce,  of  cet^ 
tain  designs  they  had  against  the  king ;  and  it  is 
also  important  to  mention  that,  at  the  time.  An* 
drew  Henderson,  the  Earl  of  Growrie's  steward, 
confessed,  on  a  promise  of  pardon,  that  he  was  the 
man  stationed  in  the  closet  with  a  dagger,  and 
confirmed,  in  most  points,  the  king's  narrative,  so 
far  as  he  could  speidc  on  the  subject  Bat  nothing 
was  ever  discovered  to  clear  up  the  mystery  as  to 
the  motives  of  the  Ruthvens,  supposing  the  con* 
spiracy  to  be  admitted.  Among  many  different 
theories  which  the  ingenuity  of  modern  inquirers 
has  suggested,  one,  proposed  by  an  eminent  bis* 
torian,  would  trace  the  attempt  to  the  contrivance 
of  Elizabeth;  in  support  of  which  view  it  is 
alleged  that,  besides  the  Earl  of  Gowrie's  known 
attachment  to  the  English  interest,  he  had,  during 
his  residence  in  Paris,  contracted  an  intimate 
friendship  with  Sir  Henry  Neville,  the  queen's 
ambassaaor  there,  and  was  reoommended  by  him 
to  his  court  as  a  person  of  whom  great  use  might 
be  made ;  that  he  had  been  received  by  Elizabeth, 
as  he  returned  home  through  England  with  dis- 
thiguished  marks  of  respect  and  favour ;  that  Eli* 
zabeth's  participation  in  the  affair  was  matter  of 
general  suspicion  at  the  time ;  that  for  some 
months  before  an  English  ship  was  observed  ho- 
vering in  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth ;  that 
after  the  failure  of  the  conspiracy  the  earl's  two 
younger  brothers  Bed  into  England,  and  were  pro- 
tected by  Elizabeth  ;  and,  finally,  that  James, 
though  he  prudently  concealed  what  he  felt,  is  well 
known  to  .have  at  this  time  taken  great  umbrage 
at  the  behaviour  of  the  English  queen.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  conspiracy,  it  is  assumed  on  this  suppo- 
sition, [was  only  to  coerce  James,  and  control  the 
government,  as  had  been  the  object  of  the  authors 
of  the  Raid  of  Ruthven  sixteen  years  before — an 
enterprise  which  was  in  like  manner  instigated 
and  supported  by  Elizabeth.* 

James,  on  receiving  news  of  Essex's  failure,  sent 
up  to  London  especial  ambassadors,  the  Earl  of  Marr 
and  Mr.  Edward  Bruce,  of  Kinloss,  to  exculpate 
himself,  to  remove  the  impediments  which  had  been 
raised  against  his  succession,  and  to  walk  securely 
between  the  two  precipices  of  the  queen  and  the 
people.  If  they  found  that  the  queen  had  lost  the 
love  of  her  subjects — if  there  was  a  ^;reat  hatred, 
not  merely  against  the  present  rulers  m  the  oourt, 
but  also  against  the  queen  personally,— then  the 
Scottish  ambassadors  were  to  inquire  as  to  what 
means  the  people  possessed  of  overthrowing  both 
the  queen  and  her  ministrV)  and  James  would  re- 
flect and  determine  what  snould  be  done ;  but  if, 

•  Boberifloo,  Ukt,  Soot. 
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on  the  contrary,  the  popular  discontents  were  not 
of  a  very  desperate  kind,  then  they  were  to  keep  in 
good  terms  with  the  queen,  and  *^  dally  with  the 
present  guiders.**  James,  who  wrote  these  previous 
instructions  himself,  further  told  the  two  envoys 
that  they  must  be  careful  to  take  the  time  right; 
not  to  be  too  precipitate,  and  yet  not  to  mar  all  for 
lack  of  good  backing,  as  it  would  be  very  unwise 
to  give  the  English  people  a  ground  of  excuse 
against  him ;  that,  by  suffering  them  to  be  over- 
thrown through  his  not  declaring  himself  in  time, 
"  they  were  forced  to  sue  to  other  saints.'*  "  But," 
continues  this  high  professor  of  king-craft,  ^in 
this  last  point  have  a  care  with  the  facility  of  the 
people,  and  the  craft  of  the  council ;  for  I  know 
that  they  concluded,  before  that  ever  they  saw  you, 
to  deny  you  whatever  you  craved,  thereby  to  force 
me  to  appear  in  my  own  colours,  as  they  call  it." 
What  James  craved  wa?,  that  Elizabeth  would  be- 
lieve that  he* had  had  no  secret  correspondence 
with  any  of  her  subjects ;  that  she  would  receive 
his  honour's  pledge  that  he  would  never  give  her 
any  cause  of  grief  during  her  lifetime;  that  she 
would  relieve  all  such  as  were  kept  in    prison 
for  merely  speaking  with  him;  that  she  would 
give  out   a    plain  declaration  that  he  was  un- 
touched in  any  action  or  practice  that  ever  had  been 
intended  against  her,  especially  in  this  last ;  that 
she  would  liberally  consider  of  his  necessities,  and 
give  him  the  lands  of  his  fraternal  grandmother^ 
the  Coimtess  of  Jjennox ;  and  that  she  would  re- 
n^ember  her  old  promise,  that  nothing  should  be 
done  by  her,  in  her  time,  in  prejudice  of  his  future 
right  to  the  English  crown — "  excepted  always," 
adds  James,  ''  if  she  be  not  to  endure  as  long  as 
the  sun  and  the  moon."    But  at  the  same  time  the 
Earl  of  Marr  and  Mr.  Edward  Bruce  were  to  set 
forward  their  vrivate  negociations  with  the  country, 
to  obtain  all  the  certainty  they  could  of  the  town 
of  London  that  in  the  due  time  it  would  favour  the 
right,  to  renew  and  confirm  their  acquaintance  with 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  to  obtain  as  great  a 
certainty  as  they  could  of  the  fleet,  to  secure  the 
hearts  of  as  many  noblemen  and  knights  as  they 
could  get  dealing  with,  and  settle  what  every  one 
of  their  parts  should  be  at  the  great  day  (the  day 
of  Elizabeth's  death),  to  foresee  anent  armour  for 
every  shire,  that,  against  that  day,  his  enemies 
should  not  have  the  whole  command  of  the  army, 
and  his  friends  only  be  unarmed ;  and  to  do  as 
they  had  written,  and  distribute  good  sowers  in 
every  shire,  that  should  never  leave  working  till 
the  day  of  reaping  came.     They  were  instructed 
to  behave  to  her  majesty  with  all  honour,  respect, 
and  love  to  her  person ;  but  if  she  gave  them  flat 
denials  they  were  to  tell  her  that  the  day  might 
come  when  the  base  instruments  about  her,  tJiat 
abused  her  ear,  would  be  left  to  themselves,  when 
there  would  be  no  bar  between  him  and  them,  and 
when  he  would  crave  account  of  them,»  and  of  their 
presumption.     And  they  were  also  to  tell  Mr.  Se- 
cretary Cecil,  and  his  followers,  that,  if  they  would 
thus  continue  to  misknow  him,  when  the  chance 


should  turn,  he,  the  king,  would  cast  a  deaf  ear  to 
all  their  requests.      *^  And,"  continues  Jamea, 
^^  whereas  now  I  would  have  been  content  to  have 
given  them,  by  your  means,  a  pre*afl8unmce  of  my 
favour,  if,  at  this  time,  they  had  pressed ;  so  now 
they,  contemning  it,  may  be  assured  never  hereafter 
to  be  heard,  but  all  the  queen's  hard  usage  of  me 
to  be  hereafter  craved  at  their  hands."*    Cecil, 
who  never  loved  or  hated  a  man  except  with  a  di- 
rect reference  to  what  he  might  get  or  lose,  was 
convinced  at   once   by  these  arguments,  which 
every  day  acquired  more  weight  from  the  declining 
health  and  'spirits  of  the  queen.    Three  or  four 
years  before  this  she  had  hsd  a  very  dangerous  at* 
tack.    Soothsayers  had  said  that  she  would  live  to 
be  seventy-five;  but,  if  she  went  off  suddenly, 
what  would  be  the  fate  of  the  enemies  of  a  king, 
who  would  inevitably  be  brought  in  on  the  strong 
shoulders  of  hereditary  right  ?     Cecil  immediately 
engaged  to  smooth  all  difficulties,  and  he  forthinth 
entered  into  a  secret  correspondence,  by  cipher?, 
with  King  James — a  correspondence  which  would 
have  cost  him  his  head,  if  it  had  been  discovered 
by  Elizabeth.     The  Lord  Henry  Howard  under- 
took the  dangerous  office  of  conducting  the  chief 
part  of  this  correspondence — a  most  rich  fund  of 
amusement,  if  not  of  instruction.    James  got,  for 
the  present  an  addition  of  2000/.  to  his  pension, 
and  Cecil  cajoled  the  queen,  and  looked  cheerfully 
beyond  her  grave«t     ^n  these  transactions  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  lost  the  chart,  and  ''those  wicked 
villains,"  Cobham  and  Raleigh  (as  they  were  called 
by  my  Lord  Heiny  Howard),  were  both  set  down 
on  the  wrong  side  of  King  James's  account-book. 
In  the  month  of  October,  1601,  Elizabeth  met  her 
parliament  for  the  last  time,  sick  and  failing,  but 
dressed  more  gaily  and  gorgeously  than  ever.  She 
was  in  great  straits  for  money  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  war  in  Ireland.    The  houses  voted  her  much 
more  than  had  ever  been  voted  at  a  time,  viz.,  four 
subsidies,  and  eight  tenths  and  fifteenths ;  but  the 
commons  were  as  free  of  their  complaints  ss  they 
were  of  their  money,  and  they  called  loudly  and 
boldly  for  a  redress  of  grievances.     The  most  no- 
torious of  the  abuses  which  disgraced  the  civil 
government  of  Elizabeth  were  an  endless  string 
of  monopolies,  which  had  been  for  the  most  part 
bestowed  by  the  queen  on  her  favourites.     All 
kinds  of  wine,  oil,  salt,  starch,  tin,  steel,  coals,  and 
numerous  other  commodities,  were  monopolised 
by  men  who  had  the  exclusive  right  of  vending 
them,  and  fixing  their  own  prices.    The  Com- 
mons'   complaints    were    not    new;    they   had 
pressed  them  many  years  before,  but  they  .bad 
been  then  silenced  by  authority,  and  told  that  no 
one  must  speak  against  licences  and  monopolies 
lest  the  queen  and  council  should  be  angry  thereat. 

•  Sir  David  Dalnisple,  Lord  Hailet,  Secret  Conespondenee  of 
Sir  Robert  Cecil  villi  J  ames  VI.  King  of  Scotland. 

f  In  Mav,  1603,  when  aiWiaed  to  tend  a  special  aaabasndor  to 
Eliiabelh/Jamea  tays.  "  I  have  daily  lanse  experience.  il»t  no  wi- 
dent  sent  ft-om  me  could  accomplish  the  hundredth  part  or  that  •«- 
vice,  which,  by  the  means  of  my  worthy  Cecil,  is  performed  unto  »«» 
there,  except,  as  a  fool,  1  would  ever  be  detiiotts  of  change.  '^«" 
Correspondence, 
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Of  oouTte,  in  the  iaterval«  they  had  gone  on  in- 
creasing. When  the  list  of  tiiem  was  now  read 
over  in  the  House,  a  member  a»ked  whether  bread 
was  not  among  the  number  ?  The  House  seemed 
amazed.  Nay,  said  he,  if  no  remedy  is  found  for 
these,  bread  will  be  there  before  the  next  parlia- 
ment. The  ministers  and  courtiera  could  not 
withstand  the  impetuous  attacks  which  ensued. 
Raleigh,  who  dealt  largely  in  tin,  and  had  his 
fingers  in  other  profitable  monopolies,  offered  to 
give  them  all  up :  Cecil  and  Bacon  talked  loudly 
of  the  prerogatiTe,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
House  that  it  would  be  fitter  to  proceed  by  petition 
than  by  bill;  but  it  was  properly  answered  that 
nothmg  had  been  gained  by  petitioning  in  the  last 
parliament  After  four  days  of  such  debate  as  the 
House  had  not  heard  .before,  Elizabeth  sent  down 
a  message  that  she  would  revoke  all  grants  that 
should  be  found  injurious  by  fair  trial  at  law ;  and 
Cecil,  seeing  that  the  Commons  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  ambiguous  generality  of  this  expression, 
gave  an  assurance  that  the  existing  patents  should 
all  be  repealed  and  no  more  be  granted.  The 
Commons  hailed  their  victory  with  exceeding  great 
joy,  though  in  effect  her  majesty  did  not  revoke  all 
of  the  detestable  monopolies.  Elizabeth  now  em- 
ployed an  oblique  irony  at  some' of  the  movers  in 
the  debate,  but  the  imperious  tone,  the  hanh 
schooling,  of  former  years  were  gone.  Her  re- 
solute will  was  now  struggling  in  vain  against  the 
mfirmities  of  her  body,  and  she  saw  that  there  was 
a  growing  spirit  among  the  representatives  of  the 
people. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Lord  Moimtjoy,  the  suc- 
cessor to  Essex  in  the  command  of  Ireland,  had  to 
maintain  a  tremendous  struggle,  for  Don  Juan 
D'Aguilar  landed  at  Kinsale  with  four  thousand 
Spanish  troops,  fortified  himself  skilfully  in  that 
position,  and  gave  fresh  life  to  the  Catholic  in- 
surgents. But  Mountjoy  acted  with  vigour  and 
decision;  he  collected  all  the  forces  he  possibly 
could,  and  shut  up  the  Spaniards  within  their 
lines  at  Kinsale.  On  Christmfts  Eve  (1601)  the 
Earl  of  Tyrone  advanced  to  the  assistance  of  his 
friends  with  six  thousand  native  Irish  and  four 
hundred  foreigners.  His  project  was  to  attack  the 
English  besiegers  by  surprise  before  daylight^  but 
Mountjoy,  who  was  awake  and  ready,  repulsed  him 
from  all  points  of  his  camp,  and  finally  defeated  him 
with  great  loss.  Thereupon  D'Aguilar  capitulated, 
and  was  permitted  to  return  to  Spain  with  arms, 
baggage,  and  ammunition.  His  departure  and  the 
destructive  ravages  of  famine  brought  the  Irish  to 
extremities,  and  Tyrone,  after  flying  from  place  to 
plsce,  capitulated,  and,  upon  promise  of  life  and 
hmds,  surrendered  to  Mount|oy  at  the  end  of 
1602.*    Some  naval  conflicts   on  the   coast  of 

••Tbu»;'  M7»  Camden,  -mtm  Tir  Oen'i  icbeWoD  bappOy 
n^o^iihed  throoyh  tb«  queeo'a  batter  fintooa  and  tbe  good  coo- 
«ict  of  tbe  l4>rd  Mountjoy,  lord  dejmty.  It  commenced  at  Brat  upon 
P^nooal  dit«iatft,wttb  a  litUe  toucb  of  •mbition  at  the  bottom ;  it 
»M  fiimeatfdand  kept  np  by  the  neglect  and  stingineta  of  Enf^Und; 
ii  rau  all  over  Ireland  on  the  pretence  of  reatoring  popery,  and  the 
proipect  of  unbounded  liberty;  it  got  ttrengih  by  the  weakneat  and 
eredolHy  of  lome,  and  the  priratc  cooatenance  of  oUiera  that  were  in 


Spain  and  in  the  BriUsh  Channel  closed  the  war- 
like operations  of  this  long  reign,  in  which  the 
English  sailors  had  learnt  to  consider  themselves 
equal  or  superior  to  any  enemy.  Mountjoy's 
great  victory  at  Kinsale  somewhat  revived  the 
si^rits  of  Elizabeth,  who  found  further  consolation 
in  a  tall  Irish  fiivourite.  **  Her  eye,"  writes 
Beaumont,  the  French  ambassador,  is  still  lively ; 
she  has  good  spirits,  and  is  fond  of  life,  for  which 
reason  she  takes  great  care  of  herself :  to  which 
may  be  added  an  inclination  for  the  Earl  of  Clan* 
carty,  a  brave,  handsome  Irish  nobleman.  This 
makes  her  cheerful,  fuU  of  hope  and  confidence 
respecting  her  age;  this  inclination  is,  besides, 
promoted  by  the  whole  court  with  so  much  art 
that  I  cannot  sufficiently  wonder  at  it  •  .  .  The 
flatterers  about  the  court  say  thia  Irish  earl  re- 
sembles the  Earl  of  Essex;  the  queen,  on  the 
other  hand«  with  equal  dissimulation,  declares  that 
she  cannot  like  him  because  he  too  strongly  revives 
her  sorrow  for  that  earl ;  and  this  contest  employe 
the  whole  court."  A  few  months  afterwards,  on 
the  19th  of  March,  1603,  Beaumont  informed  his 
court  that  Elizabe^  was  sinking,  and  that  disease, 
and  not,  as  she  alleged,  her  grief  at  the  recent 
death  of  the  Countess  of  Nottingham,  had  prevented 
her  from  showing  herself  abroad, — that  she  had 
scarcely  any  sleep,  and  ate  much  less  than  usual, 
— that  she  had  so  great  a  heat  of  the  mouth  and 
stomach  that  she  was  obliged  to  cool  herself  every 
instant  in  order  that  the  burning  phlegm,  with 
which  she  was  often  oppressed,  might  not  stifle 
her*  Some  people,  he  said,  were  of  opinion  that 
her  illness  had  been  brought  on  by  her  displeasure 
touching  the  succession ;  some,  that  it  had  been 
caused  by  the  Irish  aflairs,  her  coimdl  having  con- 
strained her  (against  her  nature  and  inclination)  to 
grant  a  pardon  to  the  Earl  of  Tyrone ;  while  others 
affirm  that  she  was  possessed  with  grief  for  the 
death  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  '^  It  is  certain,'*  adds  the 
ambassador,  *'  that  a  deep  melancholy  is  visible  in 
her  countenance  and  actions.  It  is,  however,  much 
more  probable  that  the  sufierings  incident  to  her 
age,  and  the  fear  of  death,  are  the  chief  causes  of 
all."  In  his  next  dispatch  he  says  that  the  queen,who 
would  take  no  medicine  whatever,  was  given  up  by 
the  physicians.  She  would  not  take  to  her  bed,  for 
fear,  as  some  supposed,  of  a  prophecy  she  should 
die  in  that  bed.  "  For  the  last  two  days,"  he  adds, 
**  she  has  been  sitting  on  cushions  on  the  floor, 
neither  rising  nor  lying  down,  her  finger  almost 
always  in  her  mouth,  her  eyes  open  and  fixed  on 
the  ground.  .  •  .  Yet,  as  this  morning  the  queen's 
band  has  gone  to  her,  I  believe  she  means  to  die 
as  cheerfiilly  as  she  has  lived."  On  the  21st  of 
March  she  was  put  to  bed,  partly  by  force,  'and 


.  and  g^ned  more  noand  by  000  or  two  ftnlnnnta  aneeeaaea, 
!d  by  the  Spaniard^a  gold  and  ibreea  and  the  pope'a  indal* 
a;  It  waa  protracted  and  apon  ont  by  the  UKtimed emulathNi  of 


place,  and  g^ned  more  j 

backed  ^ 

geneea;  ,  . 

the  Engliah.  the  lodging  of  the  goremnent  in  twd  handa,  and  th« 
avarice  of  tbe  old  aoldlrra,  who  made  the  war  a  kind  of  trade ;  to 
which  we  may  add  the  aiibtle  atrataicma  of  Tlr  Cen.  hia  fWgncd  anb- 
miaaiuna  and  treacheroua  capltuliutona*  the  protectiona  granted  to 
offendcra,  the  difflcuUv  and  atnitnesa  of  the  roada  and  pansago^  and, 
in  the  last  place,  the  deapemle  temper  of  tlie  Iriah,  who  traated  nM»ro 
to  tb9  •irlftiicaB  of  their  heola  tha^i  ilie  atfepgU)  o(  t^^r  handa." 
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listened  atkentiTely  to  the  prayers  and  discourses 
of  the  Bishop  of  Cnichester,  the  Bishop  of  London^ 
but  chiefly  to  Whitgift,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  put  the  reader  on  his 
guard  against  an  erer-positiye  belief  in  any  of  the 
accounts  of  what  passed  in  these  moments  of 
mystery  and  awe,  when  the  people  about  her  were 
determined  to  midce  her  say  the  things  that  made 
most  for  their  interest  and  plans.  Th»  narratiTO 
more  generally  received  is,  that,  on  the  22nd  of 
March,  Secretary  Cecil,  with  the  Lord  Admiral 
and  the  Lord  Keeper,  approached  the  dying  queen 
and  begged  her  to  name  her  successor :  she  started, 
and  then  said,  **  I  told  you  my  seat  has  been  the 
seat  of  kings ; — I  wiU  haye  no  rcucal  to  succeed 
me!"'  The  lords,  not  understanding  this  dark 
speech,  looked  the  one  on  the  other ;  but,  at  length, 
Cecil  boldly  asked  her  what  she  meant  by  those 
words, — ^no  rascal?  She  replied  that  a  king 
should  succeed  her,  and  who  could  that  be  but  her 


cousin  of  Scotland?  They  then  asked  her  whether 
that  was  her  absolute  resolution?  whereupon  she 
begged  them  to  trouble  her  no  more.  Notwith- 
standing,  some  hours  after,  when  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  other  divines  had  been  with  her, 
and  had  left  her  in  a  manner  speechless,  the  three 
lords  repaired  to  her  again,  and  Cecil  besought 
her,  if  she  would  have  Uie  King  of  Scots  to  suc- 
ceed her,  she  would  show  some  sign  unto  them. 
Whereat,  suddenly  heaving  herself  up  in  her  bed, 
she  held  both  her  hands  joined  together  over  her 
head  in  manner  of  a  crown.  Then  she  sank  down, 
fell  into  a  dose,  and,  at  three  o'clock  on  the  mom* 
ing  of  the  24th  of  March, — which  Bacon  accomited 
**  as  a  fine  morning  before  sun-rising,"  meaning 
thereby  the  rising  of  James, — she  died  in  a  stupor, 
without  any  apparent  pain  of  mind  or  body.  She 
was  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age  and  the  forty- 
fifth  year  of  her  reign.* 

"•  Camden.— Soaiert.^Bireb.—D'Ifracli.—Raamer^Lodgc. 


Tonu  or  Qviiir  BLisABtTHf  in  tlie  north  aisle  of  Henry  VII.'c  Chaptl.  Westminster  Abbey. 
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WoL  tiT.  after  a  Pieture  by  Holbein.  CaiNuiR,  after  an  Old  Paintiag  at  Lambeth  Palace. 

GABDiitiB,  ader  a  Picture  by  Holbein.  Latixeb,  from  an  Old  Painting  at  Thuneastoii. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGION. 


HE  history  both  of 
the  changes  that  took 
place  during  this 
period  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  national 
church,  and  also,  to 
some  extent,  of  the 
new  opinions,  the 
controversies,  and 
the  persecutions  out 
of  which  they  arose, 
or  by  which  they 
were  accompanied, 
has  necessarily  been 


given  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  along  with  the 
general  history  of  the  kingdom,  of  which  it  foms, 
for  a  considerable  space  of  time,  the  principal  part- 
The  task  that  remains  to  us  here  is  little  more  than 
to  fill  up  the  outline  that  has  been  already  drawn 
with  a  few  details  illustrative  of  the  affaire  of  the 
church  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  state. 

Throughout  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  however, 
and  the  first  half  of  that  of  his  son  and  successor, 
— that  is  to  say,  for  rather  more  than  a  third  of 
the  present  period, — the  ancient  Roman  faith  was 
still  both  the  all  but  universal  belief  of  the  people, 
and  the  yet  unmodified  and  omnipotent  reUgion  of 
the  law.    At  often  happens  with  institutions  iu  the 
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last  stage  of  their  exigtence,  the  power  and  glory 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  in  England,  seemed  to  blaze 
out  to  a  new  and  unprecedented  height  immediately 
before  its  downfall.  It  is  enough  to  remark  that 
this  was  the  age  of  Wolsey,  the  most  gorgeous  and 
puissaDt  prelate  that  had  arisen  since  Becket; — 
indeed,  Becket,  with  all  his  ambition,  and  the 
ascendancy  he  gained  by  his  wonderful  force  of 
character,  never  possessed  anything  like  the  large 
and  unresisted  political  power  that  was  long 
wielded  by  Wolsey.  In  a  darker  age  the  spiritual 
despotism  of  the  priesthood  might  be  more  com- 
plete than  it  was  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the 
general  advance  of  civilization  had  somewhat 
shaken  the  empire  of  ignorance,  and  the  laws  had 
perhaps,  in  certain  respects,  extended  their  autho- 
rity over  the  clergy  further  than  in  the  times  of  the 
first  Plantagenets,  and  the  eastern  sky  was  already 
streaked  with  the  dawnings  of  that  new  light  of 
religious  opinion  which  was  soon  to  awaken  all 
Christendom  ;  but,  in  England  at  least,  perhaps  in 
no  period  was  the  church  enthroned  on  a  seat  of 
such  ample  and  distinctly  recognised  temporal  au- 
thority as  it  now  enjoyed.  All  the  highest  and 
most  influential  offices  of  the  state  were  still,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  hands  of  churchmen :  while 
they  monopolised,  of  course,  the  management  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  civil  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom were  also,  to  a  large  extent,  under  their  con- 
duct and  direction  ; — they  were  generally  both  the 
ministers  of  the  crown  at  home,  and  its  ambassa- 
dors and  most  trusted  agents  abroad.     This  pre- 


ference, which  they  had  formerly  demanded  and 
struggled  for  so  obstinately  as  their  right,  was  now 
more  fully  accorded  to  them  on  the  more  reason- 
able ground  of  their  superior  qualifications,  a 
ground  which  the  ablest  and  wisest  kings — those 
fi-om  whom  they  would  have  experienced  the  roost 
determined  resistance  to  their  pretensions  of  a  more 
absolute  kind — were  the  readiest  to  admit.  Thus, 
the  politic,  circumspect,  and  acquisitive  character 
of  Henry  VII. — always  looking  around  him  for 
whatever  he  might  pick  up  and  have  a  chance  of 
turning  to  account  either  in  this  world  or  the  next 
— made  him  a  favourer  both  of  the  church  and 
of  religion,  without  being  either  really  religious 
or  superstitious.  "As  he  could  see  clear,  for 
those  times,  through  superstition,"  says  Bacon, 
"  so  he  would  be  blinded,  now  and  then,  by  human 
policy.  He  advanced  churchmen ;  he  was  tender 
in  the  privilege  of  sanctuaries,  though  they  did 
him  much  mischief;  he  built  and  endowed  many 
religious  foundations,  besides  his  memorable' hos- 
pital of  the  Savoy ;  and  yet  he  was  a  great  almsgiver 
in  secret,  which  showed  that  his  works  in  public 
were  dedicated  rather  to  God's  glory  than  his  own." 
But,  in  truth,  he  probably  did  not  care  much  for 
either :  glory  of  any  kind  was  not  his  taste :  he 
preferred  mere  security,  which  he  sought  to  obtain 
here  chiefly  by  money-hoarding,  hereafter  by  ac- 
cumulating in  like  manner  a  store  of  what  was 
understood  to  be  the  current  coin  of  the  other 
world.  This  great  king  was  a  distinguished  up- 
holder of  the  authority  of  the  laws  in  ordinary 
cases  :  to  quote  again  the  words  of  his  illustrious 


HiK«T  VII.  deUTnricg  to  John  I«iip,  Abbot  of  Westmintier.  the  Kook'of  IndeDture,  or  Agreement,  specifying  the  nnmbcr  of  MiuMt, 
CoDeets,  &c.,  to  be  said  fcr  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  King's  bthcr.  wife,  and  other  relatioiis ;  the  ptovisiou  to  be  mude  tu  thirteen 
Beadsnn,  <(«.    Ftomjuk  lUunuDatioD  in  the  Uarleian  MS.  1496,  the  original  booli  lo  presented. 
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BuRMKO  IliACB  IN  SMiTHFiKLn. — Fox'«  Actii  antl  MuttUUlUDt*. 
The  Martyrdom  of  Anne  Ashew,  John  Arlams,  John  LooeU.  and  Nicholas  Beleman. 


historian,  *^  he  did  much  maintain  and  countenance 
his  laws  ;  .  .  .  .  juBtice  was  well  administered  in 
his  time,  save  where  the  king  was  party ;  save, 
also,  that  the  council  table  intermeddled  too  much 
with  meum  and  tuum"  Among  his  other  legal 
improvements,  Henry  attempted  at  one  time  "  to 
pare  a  little,"  as  Bacon  expresses  it,  "  the  privilege 
of  clergy,  ordaining  that  clerks  convict  should  be 
burned  in  the  hand,  both  because  they  might  taste 
of  some  corporal  punishment,  and  that  they  might 
carry  a  brand  of  infamy."  But  all  his  known 
favour  for,  and  patronage  of,  the  church,  did  not 
prevent  this  innovation  from  being  denounced  as  a 
daring  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  eccle- 
siastical order :  ^'  for  this  good  act's  sake,"  adds 
Bacon,  quaintly,  "  the  king  himself  was  after 
branded  by  Perkin's  proclamation  for  an  execrable 
breaker  of  the  rites  of  holy  church."  So  high  did 
the  cler^r  still  carry  the  notion  of  their  independ- 
ence of  the  civil  courts.  The  very  circumstances 
of  the  time  that  in  reality  and  in  their  ultimate 
result  tended  to  bring  down  the  ancient  church, 
had  the  effect  for  the  present  of  raising  it  to  greater 
authority  and  seeming  honour.  -The  unaccustomed 
murmurs  of  irreverence  and  opposition  with  which 
it  was  assailed  afforded  a  pretext  for  suffering  it  to 
exercise  its  recognised  rights  with  a  high  hand, 
and  even  for  endowing  it  with  some  new  powers  : — 
the  laws  against  heresy,  for  instance,  were  now 
stretched  to  a  degree  of  severity  never  before 
known,  and  the  church  added  to  its  ancient  as- 
sumptions that  of  holding  men's  lives  in  its  hands, 
and  actually  putting  to  death  those  of  whose  opi- 
nions it  disapproved.  An  addition  of  legal  autho- 
rity or  jurisdiction,  however,  is  sometimes  very  far 


from  being  an  addition  of  real  strength  :  in  wield- 
ing this  new  weapon  in  the  manner  it  did,  the 
church  most  probably  only  helped  to  hasten  its 
own  destruction  :  the  obnoxious  opinions  could 
not  be  bunied  to  ashes  along  with  the  bodies  of 
those  who  held  them  :  the  death  of  the  heretic,  on 
the  contrary,  was  often  new  life  to  the  heresy,  and 
it  was  well  avenged  for  the  bloody  judgment  passed 
on  it,  by  the  shape  of  flame,  caught  from  the  flames 
in  which  he  had  been  consumed,  wherewithal  it 
was  now  given  to  it  to  penetrate  the  hearts  and 
touch  the  lips  of  men.  These  fires  of  martyrdom 
were  more  easily  lighted  than  quenched. 

It  was  in  1494,  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  VIT., 
that  the  first  English  female  martyr  suffered.  This 
was  a  widow  named  Joan  Boughton,  a  woman  of 
above  eighty  years  of  age.  **  She  was,"  says  Fox, 
**  a  disciple  of  Wycliffe,  whom  she  accounted  for  a 
saint,  and  held  so  fast  and  firmly  eight  of  his  ten 
opinions,  that  all  the  doctors  of  London  could  not 
turn  her  from  one  of  them ;  and  when  it  was  tuld 
her  that  she  should  be  burned  for  her  obstinacy 
and  false  belief,  she  set  nothing  by  their  menacing 
words,  but  defied  them,  for  she  said  she  was  so 
beloved  of  God  and  his  holy  angels,  that  she  passed 
not  for  the  fire ;  and  in  the  midst  thereof  she  cried 
to  God  to  take  her  soul  into  his  holy  hands."  She 
was  burned  in  Smithfield  on  the  28th  of  April  ; 
and  the  night  following  "the  most  part  of  her 
ashes  were  had  away  of  such  as  had  a  love  unto 
the  doctrine  that  she  died  for."*  Mrs.  Boughton 
was  mother  to  the  Lady  Young,  who  was  also  sus- 
pected of  holding  the  same  opinions,  and  who  after- 
wards suffered  the  same  death.     In  the  course  of 
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the  next  two  or  three  years  a  few  old  men  and 
priests  went  with  like  heroism  to  the  stake ;  hut  in 
general  the  persons  charged  with  heresy  at  this 
time,  when  there  was  aa  yet  little  general  excite- 
ment to  animate  and  sustain  them,  shrunk  from  that 
dreadful  death  on  a  mere  view  of  it,  and  purchased, 
by  a  recantation,  the  privilege  of  satisfying  the  law 
by  an  exposure  to  the  fagots  without  the  lire. 
The  venerable  historian  of  our  martyrs  has  some 
curious  notices  of  the  fashion  in  which  this  cere- 
mony was  performed.  On  the  17th  of  January, 
1497,  "  being  Sunday,  two  men,"  he  writes,  *'  the 
one  called  Richard  Milderale  and  the  other  James 
Sturdy,  bare  fagota  before  the  procession  of  Paul's, 
and  after  stood  before  the  preacher  in  the  time  of 
his  sermon.  And  upon  the  Sunday  following  stood 
other  two  men  at  Paul's  Cross  all  the  sermon  time, 
the  one  garnished  with  painted  and  written  papers, 
the  other  having  a  fagot  on  his  neck.  After  that, 
in  Lent  season,  upon  Passion  Sunday,  one  Hugh 
Glover  bare  a  fagot  before  the  procession  of  Paul's, 
and  after,  with  the  iagot,  stood  before  the  preacher 
all  the  sermon — ^while  at  Paul's  Cross.  And  on  the 
Sunday  next  following  four  men  stood,  and  did 
there  open  penance  at  Paul's,  as  is  aforesaid,  in  the 
sermon  time:  many  of  their  books  were  burnt 
before  them  at  the  Cross."*  On  other  occasions, 
however,  the  commuted  punishment  was  not  so 
entirely  formal.  In  1506,  at  the  same  time  that 
William  Tylsworth  was  burned  in  Amersham, — his 
only  daughter  being  compelled  to  set  fire  to  him 
with  her  own  hands, — this  daughter,  with  her  hus- 
band, and,  according  to  one  account,  more  than 
sixty  persons  besides,  all  bore  fagots,  and  were 
afterwards  not  only  sent  from  town  to  town  over 
the  county  of  Buckingham  to  do  penance  with 
certain  badges  affixed  to  them,  but  were  several  of 
them  burned  in  the  cheek,  and  otherwise  severely 
treated.  "Divers  of  them,"  says  Fox,  "were 
enjoined  to  bear  and  wear  fagots  at  Lincoln  the 
^ce  of  seven  years,  some  at  one  time,  some  at 
Baother.  In  which  number  was  also  one  Robert 
Bartlet,  a  rich  man,  who,  for  his  profession's  sake, 
was  pnt  out  of  his  farm  and  goods,  and  was  con- 
demned to  be  kept  in  the  monastery  of  Ashridge, 
where  he  wore  on  his  right  sleeve  a  square  piece 
of  cloth  the  space  of  seven  years  together."t  The 
n»«nner  in  which  the  burning  in  the  cheek  was 
performed  is  thus  described : — ^**  Their  necks  were 
^  fast  to  a  post  or  stay  with  towels,  and  their 
l^nds  holden  that  &ey  might  not  stir,  and  so  the 
non  being  hot  was  put  to  their  cheeks,  and  thus 
^e  they  the  prints  and  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
>*out  them.*» 

These  barbarities  were  likely  to  have  any  effect 
nther  than  that  of  attaching  the  people  to  the 
church,  and  moving  them  to  a  horror  of  the  new 
opinions.  The  horror  excited  would  be  rather 
*gwn«t  those  who  inflicted  than  those  who  endured 
wc  revolting  punishment.  The  circumstances  of 
"ome  of  the  other  executions,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
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women,  old  and  young,  were  well  calculated  to 
touch  the  more  generous  feelings  of  the  spectators, 
and  of  all  who  might  hear  the  story.  Among  others 
who  suffered  in  this  reign  was  one  Laurence  Ghest, 
'^  who  was  burned  in  Salisbury  for  the  matter  of 
the  Sacrament.  He  was  of  a  comely  and  tall  per- 
sonage, and  otherwise,  as  appeareth,  not  unfriended, 
for  the  which  the  bishop  and  the  close  (that  is,  the 
canons)  were  the  more  loth  to  bum  him,  but  kept 
him  in  prison  the  space  of  two  years.  This  Lau- 
rence had  a  wife  and  seven  children.  Wherefore, 
they  thinking  to  expugn  and  persuade  his  mind  by 
stirring  of  his  fatherly  affection  toward  his  chil- 
dren, when  the  time  came  which  they  appointed 
for  his  burning,  as  he  was  at  the  stake  they  brought 
before  him  his  wife  and  his  foresaid  seven  chil- 
dren. At  the  sight  whereof,  although  nature  is 
commonly  wont  to  work  in  other,  yet  in  him  reli- 
gion, overcoming  nature,  made  his  constancy  to 
remain  unmoveable ;  in  such  sort,  as  when  his  . 
wife  began  to  exhort  and  desire  him  to  favour 
himself,  he  again  desired  her  to  be  content,  and 
not  to  be  a  block  to  his  way,  for  he  was  in  a  good 
course,  running  toward  the  mark  of  his  salvation  ; 
and  so,  fire  being  put  to  him,  he  finished  his  life, 
renouncing  not  only  wife  and  children,  but  also 
himself,  to  follow  Christ.  As  he  was  in  burning, 
one  of  the  bishop's  men  threw  a  firebrand  at  his 
face;  whereat  the  brother  of  Laurence,  standing 
by,  ran  at  him  with  his  dagger,  and  would  have 
slain  him  had  he  not  been  otherwise  staid.'** 

Some  notion  of  the  peculiar  opinions  which  were 
commonly  held  by  the  English  heretics  of  this  age 
may  be  gathered  from  the  charges  against  some  of 
those  apprehended  and  examined  by  John  Arundel, 
Bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  from  1496  to 
1502,  as  recorded  in  the  registers  of  that  diocese. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  the  same  with  the 
leading  doctrines  soon  after  proclaimed  by  Luther 
and  the  other  Protestant  reformers,  embracing  a 
denial  of  the  merit  of  good  works,  of  the  warrant- 
ableness  of  the  worship  of  images,  of  the  efficacy 
of  penance  and  pilgrimage,  of  the  duty  of  praying 
to  the  saints  or  the  Virgin,  of  the  claims  of  the 
pope  as  successor  of  St  Peter,  of  purgatory,  and  of 
the  transformation  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the 
sacrament.  In  some  cases,  however,  we  find,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  contempt  for  the  old  belief 
breaking  out  with  a  curious  acerbity  or  irreverence 
of  expression  in  the  enunciation  of  the  new.  Thus, 
John  Blomstone  is  charged,  among  other  things, 
with  having  said  **that  there  was  aa  much  virtue 
in  an  herb  as  in  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary," 
and  "  that  it  was  foolishness  to  go  on  pilgrimage 
to  the  image  of  our  Lady  of  Doucaster,  Walsing- 
ham,  or  of  the  Tower  of  the  city  of  Coventry ;  for  a 
man  might  as  well  worship  the  blessed  Virgin  by 
the  fireside  in  the  kitchen  as  in  the  foresaid  places, 
and  as  well  when  he  seeth  bis  mother  or  sister  as 
in  visiting  the  images,  because  they  be  no  more 
but  dead  stocks  and  stones."  There  were  of  course 
varieties  of  faith,  or  want  of  faith,  among  the  dis- 
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Benters  from  the  church ;  some  went  farther  than 
others ;  and  Blomstone  seems  to  have  stopped  at 
the  rejection  of  image-worship,  without  advancing 
80  far  as  to  question  tlie  worshipping  of  the  Vir- 
gin. Another  Coventry  heretic,  Richard  Hegham, 
is  accused  of  having  said  "  that  if  the  image  of  Our 
Lady  of  Tower  were  put  into  the  fire,  it  would 
make  a  good  fire."  Another,  John  Falkes,  "  was 
accused  to  be  a  very  heretic  because  he  did  affirm 
that  it  was  a  foolish  thing  to  offer  to  the  image  of 
Our  Lady,  saying — *  Her  head  shall  be  hoar  or 
(ere)  I  offer  to  her  that  is  but  a  block :  if  it  could 
speak  to  me,  I  would  give  it  an  halfpennyworth  of 
ale.' " 

The  internal  history  of  the  established  church  in 
the  period  immediately  preceding  the  downfall  of 
the  ancient  religion  is  marked  by  few  events  re- 
quiring to  be  here  detailed.  The  successive  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  were,  Cardinal  Bourchier,  whose  long  primacy 
of  thirty-two  years  terminated  in  1486 ;  John  Mor- 
ton, the  active  and  useful  friend  of  Henry  before 
he  came  to  the  crown,  who  was  also  invested  with 
a  cardinal's  hat,  and  who  survived  till  1502; 
Henry  Deane,  who  was  archbishop  only  for  a  few 
months;  and,  lastly,  William  Warham,  whose 
translation  from  London  appears  not  to  have  taken 
place  till  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1504,  more 
than  two  years  after  the  death  of  Deane.*  The 
admonitory  murmur  of  the  coming  storm  of  Refor- 
mation now  made  itself  heard,  among  other  ways, 
in  the  louder  popular  outcry  that  arose  against  the 
dissolute  lives  of  many  of  the  clergy;  and  the 
church  authorities  were  led  to  make  some  efforts 
both  to  put  down  the  outcry  and  to  correct  the  evil. 
At  a  synod  or  council  of  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury, held  in  St.  Paul's  in  February,  1487,  com- 
plaints having  been  made  that  the  preachers  of  the 
order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  were  accustomed  in 
their  sermons  at  Paul's  Cross  to  inveigh  against 
their  secular  brethren  in  the  hearing  of  the  laity, — 
who,  it  was  affirmed,  all  hated  the  clergy,  and 
delighted  to  hear  their  vices  exposed, — the  Prior 
of  St.  John  was,  on  the  one  hand,  directed  to  pre- 
vent this  great  abuse  .'for  the  future,  and,  on  the 
other,  a  severe  reprimand  was  administered  to 
certain  of  the  London  clergy,  who  were  accused  of 
not  only  spending  their  whole  time  in  taverns  and 
alehouses,  but  even  imitating  the  laity  in  their 
dress,  and  allowing  their  hair  to  grow  long,  so  as 
to  conceal  their  tonsure.  The  censure  of  the  con- 
vocation was  followed  by  a  pastoral  letter  of  the 
primate,  in  which  the  clergy  were  solemnly  charged 
not  to  wear  liripoops,  or  hoods,  of  silk,  nor  gowns 
open  in  front,  nor  embroidered  girdles,  nor  dag- 
gers^ and  to  keep  their  hair  always  so  short  that 
everybody  might  see  their  ears-f  A  few  words 
were  added  in  recommendation  of  residence ;  but 
the  burthen  of  the  exhortation  was  spent  upon 
these  matters  of  mere  show  and  profession, — not 
perhaps  unwisely,  in  a  worldly  sense,  for  it  is 
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certain  that  no  other  kind  of  inregulaiity  in  its 
members  could  have  more  surely  undermined  the 
church  establishment,  or  more  alarmingly  indicated 
the  loosening  and  crumbling  of  the  cement  that 
held  it  together,  than  their  showing  themselves 
indifferent  about  or  ashamed  of  even  the  formal 
distinctions  that  separated  them  from  the  laity  and 
held  them  out  visibly  to  all  men  as  a  peculiar 
class.  A  privileged  order  in  a  state,  if  bawed  upon 
any  broad  foundation  of  natural  or  l^al  authority, 
will  long  resist  the  external  pressure  of  feelings  or 
opinions  adverse  to  its  existence ;  its  moment  of 
real  danger  is  arrived  when  the  new  ideas  have 
become  fashionable  among  its  members  themselves, 
and  they  have,  from  whatever  motive,  turned  re- 
creants to  their  own  cause.  Considerable  alarm, 
however,  was  also  excited  at  this  time  in  the  heads 
of  the  church  by  either  the  actual  increase  of  im- 
morality among  the  clergy,  or  the  sharper  eyes 
and  more  earnest  inquisition  with  which  the  people 
now  began  to  look  into  what  had  long  existed, 
although  it  had  not  usually  drawn  any  inconvenient 
attention.  The  monks,  or  regular  clergy,  were  to 
the  full  as  much  as  their  secular  brethren,  the 
parish  priests,  the  objects  of  this  popular  outcry. 
A  bull  was  issued  by  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  in 
1490,  in  which  his  holiness,  after  setting  forth — 
apparently  without  any  doubt  of  its  truth — the 
information  he  had  received  respecting  the  repro- 
bate lives  led  by  all  the  English  monastic  orders, 
directed  Archbishop  Morton  to  admonish  the  heads 
of  all  the  convents  in  his  province  to  reform  them- 
selves and  those  under  them,  and  gave  him  au- 
thority, if  his  admonitions  were  neglected,  to 
proceed  to  more  decided  measures.  The  dissolute- 
ness in  question  was  of  course  spoken  of  as  of 
recent  growth ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  secu- 
rity produced  by  long  use  and  wont,  it  had  come  to 
be  at  least  less  cautiously  concealed  than  in  earlier 
times.  The  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  monastic 
establishments,  too,  and,  above  all,  the  spread 
among  the  clergy  of  the  liberal  notions  that  have 
just  been  noticed,  by  which  they  were  led  to  affect 
in  everything  the  ways  of  people  living  in  the 
world,  would  no  doubt  operate  to  relax  the  rigour 
of  their  ancient  manners,  and  in  many  cases,  pro- 
bably, to  replace  that  primitive  austerity  by  some* 
thing  of  a  very  opposite  description.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  papal  edict  Morton  appears  to  have 
sent  letters  to  the  superiors  of  all  the  religious 
houses  in  his  province,  of  which  one  that  has  been 
preserved,  addressed  to  the  Abbot  of  St  Albans, 
describes  the  monks  of  that  abbey  as  notoriously 
guilty,  not  only  of  libertinism  in  all  its  forms,  but 
of  almost  every  other  kind  of  enormity.  The 
abbot  individufdly  is  reproached  with  having  filled 
two  neighbouring  nunneries,  over  which  he  pre- 
tended to  have  a  jurisdiction,  with  women  of 
infamous  character,  after  havmg  turned  out  their 
proper  inmates;  and  he  and  his  monks,  besides 
openly  keeping  concubines,  are  accused  of  being 
in  the  habit  of  frequenting  these  convenient  esta- 
blishments in  the  most  shameless  manner.     Some 
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of  the  women  and  their  particular  gallants  are 
mentioned  by  name.    Nor  is  even  such  profligacy 
as  this  the  darkest  of  the  imputations  which  the 
primate  brings  against  these  monks  of  St.  Albans, 
and  in  regard  to  which  he  states  they  had  been 
repeatedly  before  admonished  to  no  purpose.     In 
addition  to  their  general  dissoluteness,  also,  they 
are  charged  with  simony,  usury,  waste  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  monastery,  and  actual  spoliation 
committed  in  cutting  down  woods,  in  appropriating 
the  plate  and  other  valuable  ornaments  of  the 
church,  and  in  picking  the  jewels  out  of  the  very  I 
shrine  of  their  patron  saint  *    There  may  possibly  ' 
be  some  over-colouring  in  this  remarkable  picture, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  archbishop 
weuld  have  written  in  such  terms  without  having 
good  groimds  for  the  general  correctness  of  his 
representation ;  and  although  it  is  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  all  the  religious  houses  throughout  the 
kingdom,  especially  those  whose  scanty  revenues 
precluded  them  from  any  very  luxurious  way  of 
life,  had  arrived  at  the  same  height  of  corruption 
with  the  wealthy  abbey  of  St.  Albania,  there  can  be 
DO  doubt  that  it  was  far  from  being  the  only 
English  monastery  in  which  a  great  relaxation  of 
murals  now  prevailed. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  either  papal 
or  episcopal   admonitions  produced   any  amend- 
ment of  this  state  of  things  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  or  so  long  as  the  ancient  church 
lasted.    The  date  of  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII. 
was  marked  in  the  history  of  the  church  by  the 
termination  of  a  fierce  controversy,  which  had  long 
raged  between  two  great  bodies  of  ecclesiastics,  on 
a  very  delicate  point  of  doctrine.  The  Franciscans, 
or  Grey  Friars,  maintained  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
had   been    conceived    and  bom  wholly  without 
original  sin;    their  rivals,   the   Dominicans,    or 
Black  Friars,  on  the  contrary,  held  that  she  had 
been  conceived  in  the  same  manner  with  every 
other  child  of  Adam,  although  they  admitted  that 
while  still  in  her  mother's  womb  she  had  been 
sanctified  and  cleansed  irom  all  original  sin,  in  the 
same  manner  as,  they  said,  John  the  Baptist  and 
certain  other  privileged  persons  had  beeiL    '*  This 
frivolous  question,"  says  old  Fox,  "  kindling  and 
gendering  betwixt  these  two  sects  of  friars,  brast 
out  in  such  a  flame  of  parts  and  sides  taking,  that 
it  occupied  the  heads  and  wits,  schools  and  uni- 
versities, almost  through  the  whole  church,  some 
holding  one  part  with  Scotus,  some  the  other  part 
with  Thomas  Aquinas.     The  Minorites  (another 
name  for  the  Franciscans),  holding  with  Scotus 
their  master,  disputed  and  concluded  that  she  was 
conceived  without  all  spot  or  note  of  original  sin, 
and  thereupon  caused  the  feast  and  service  of  the 
Conception  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  to  be  celebrated 
and  solemnized  in  the  church.     Contrary,  the  Do- 
minic Friars,  taking  side  with  Aquinas,  preached 
that  it  was  heresy  to  affirm  that  the  Blessed  Virgin 
was  conceived  without  the  guilt  of  original  sin, 
and  that  they  which  did  celebrate  the  feast  of  her 
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conception,  or  said   any  masses  thereof,  did  sin 
grievously  and  mortally.'*     Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  in 
1476,  had  indeed  settled  the  point,  as  far  as  an  apo- 
stolic decree  could  do  it,  by  declaring  in  favour  of 
the  Franciscan  opinion,  and  commanding  the  Feast 
of  the  Conception  to  be  solemnly  observed  by  the 
church  in  all  time  coming ;  but  this  authoritative 
determination  had  been  far  from  either  convincing 
or  silencing  the  Dominicans  and  their  partizans. 
Another  bull  was  therefore  issued  by  the  same 
pope  in  1483,  by  which  the  denial  of  the  immacu- 
late conception  was   condemned  as  heresy  and 
made  punishable  with  the  pains  of  excommunica- 
tion.   This  made  it  necessary  for  the  Dominicans 
to  proceed  with  caution,  but,  as  may  be  supposed, 
it  had  not  the  effect  of  making  them  feel  that  they 
were  in  the  wrong,  even  although  the  people, 
frightened  by  the  sounds  of  heresy  and  anathema, 
had  now  for  the  most  part  sided  with  their  adver- 
saries.    •'The  Dominic  Friars,"  continues  Fox, 
"  with  authority  oppressed,  were  driven  to  two  in- 
conveniences :  the  one  was,  to  keep  silence ;  the 
other  was,  to  give  place  to  their  adversaries  the 
Franciscans.     Albeit,  where  the  mouth  durst  not 
speak  yet  the  heart  would  work  ;  and  though  the 
tongue  were  tied,  yet  their  goodwill  was  ready  by 
all  means  possible  to  maintain  their  quarrel  and 
their  estimation."    A  bold  stratagem,  however, 
upon  which  they  at  last  ventured  with  the  view  of 
regaining  their  lost  reputation,  had  a  very  unfor- 
tunate termination  for  its  contrivers.     In  the  year 
1 509,  at  Berne  in  Switzerland,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  martyrologist  and  his  Protestant  authorities, 
"certain  of   the  Dominies,  thinking  by  subtile 
sleight  to  work  in  the  people's  heads  that  which 
they  durst  not  achieve  with  open  preaching,  devised 
a  certain  image    of  the   Virgin,    so    artificially 
wrought  that  the  friars,  by  privy  gins,  made  it  to 
stir  and  to  make  gestures,  to  lament,  to  complain, 
to  weep,  to  groan,  and  to  give  answers  to  them 
that  asked,  insomuch  that  the  people  therewith 
were  brought  in  a  marvellous  persuasion."    From 
other  accounts  it  appeiu's  that  one  of  the  friars  had 
previously  pretended  that  the  Virgin  had  appeared 
to  him  in  a  vision,  and  afler  giving  him  a  red 
host,  consecrated  with  the  blood  of  Christ,  had 
directed  him  to  go  to  the  senators  of  Berne  and 
declare  to  them,  as  from  her  own  month,  that  she 
had  really  been  conceived  in  sin,  like  every  otlier 
human  being,   "  and  that  the  Franciscan  friars 
were  not  to  be  credited  nor  suffered  in  the  city, 
which  were  not  yet  reformed  from  the  erroneous 
opinion  of  her  conception."     The  magistrates  and 
the  people  were  furthermore  directed  by  this  friar 
to  repair  to  the  image,  and  there  to  do  their  wor- 
ship and  make  their  oblations.     '*This  feigned 
device,"  proceeds  the  story,   "was  not  so  soon 
forged  by  the  friars,  but  it  was  as  soon  believed  of 
the  people ;  so  that  a  great  while  the  red-coloured 
host  was  taken  undoubtedly  for  the  true  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  and  certain  coloured  drops  thereof 
sent  abroad  to  divers  noble  personages  and  estates 
for  a  great  relique,  and  that  not  without  great 
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recompenee.  Thus  the  deceived  people  in  great 
number  came  flocking  to  the  image,  and  to  the 
red  host  and  coloured  blood,  with  manifold  gifU 
and  oblations.  In  brief,  the  Dominic  frian  so  had 
wrought  the  matter,  and  had  so  swept  all  the  fat  to 
their  own  beards,  from  the  order  of  the  Franci»- 
cans,  that  all  the  alms  came  to  their  box.  The 
Franciscans,  seeing  their  estimation  to  decay,  and 
their  kitchen  to  wax  cold,  and  their  paunches  to  be 
TOQched,  not  able  to  abide  that  contumely,  and 
being  not  ignorant  or  unacquainted  with  such 
counterfeited  doings  (for,  as  the  proverb  sayeth, 
'  It  is  ill  halting  before  a  cripple'))  eflsoons  espied 
their  crafty  juggling,  and  detected  their  fraudident 
miracles/*  On  this  four  of  the  Dominicans,  who 
had  been  the  chief  managers  of  the  business,  the 
provincial  of  the  order  beinff  one,  were  appre- 
hended and  delivered  over  to  Uie  flames.* 

Exposures  such  as  this  could  not  take  place 
without  injuring  the  clergy  generally  in  the  po- 
pular estimation,  and  telUng  almost  as  much 
against  the  detectors  as  the  detected,  for  it  w&uld 
scarcely  be  believed  that  what  the  Dominicans  had 
been  found  out  in,  the  Franciscans  were  incapable 
of.  The  fair  inference  was  that  the  members  of  the 
one  order  were  probably  as  great  rogues  as  those  of 
^e  other.  But  besides  these  scandalous  rivalries 
and  quarrels  among  themselves,  the  clergy  were 
imprudent  or  unfortunate  enough  about  tibis  time 
to  get  involved  in  some  other  contests,  both  with 
the  civil  authorities  and  with  public  opinion  and 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  out  of  which  they  did  not 
come  without  still  ftirther  damage  to  their  reputa- 
tions and  their  interests. .  Ever  since  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,t  the  old  clerical 
claim  of  immunity  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
civil  courts  had  been  considered  as  settled  in 
favour  of  ecclesiastical  persons,  notwithstanding 
several  attempts  that  had  been  made  by  the  crown 
from  time  to  time  to  repel  an  encroachment  which 
was  probably  regarded  with  greater  aversion  as  a 
usurpation  on  the  royal  prerogative  than  as  a 
mischievous  interference  with  the  due  course  of 
law.  But  in  the  latter  respect  it  was  deservedly 
the  subject  of  great  and  universal  complaint ; 
**  for,"  as  Burnet  remarks,  **'  it  was  ordinary  for 
persons,  after  the  greatest  crimes,  to  get  into 
orders ;  and  then  not  only  what  was  past  must  be 
fbrgiven  them,  but  ibey  were  not  to  be  questioned 
for  any  crime  after  holy  orders  given  till  they  were 
first  degraded ;  and  till  that  was  done,  they  were 
the  bishop's  prisoners."  In  fact,  the  difficulties 
which  were  thus  interposed  in  the  way  of  the  con- 
viction and  punishment  of  ecclesiastical  persons 
were  such,  as  to  enable  them,  to  a  great  extent,  to 
commit  crimes  of  all  sorts,  either  with  complete 
impunity  or  without  incurring  the  risk  of  any 
penalty  at  tJl  adequate  to  the  offence.  In  1487, 
the  fourth  year  of  Henry  VII.,  a  statute  had  been 
passed  enacting  that,  **  whereas  upon  trust  of  the 
privil^e  of  the  churchy  divers  persons  lettered 
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have  been  the    more  bold  to  commit  murder, 
rape,  robbery,  theft,  and  all  other  mischieTous 
deeds,  because  they  have  been  cautmually  ad- 
mitteiT  to  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  as  oft  as  they 
did  offend  in  any  of  the  premises," — a  startling 
enough  exposition,  it  must  be  admitted,  of  the 
state  to  which   things  had  been  brought,— for 
the  ftiture,  to  persons  not  actually  in  holy  orders, 
clergy   should   be  allowed  but  once,  and  thoie 
convicted  of  murder  should  be  marked  with  an 
M  upon  the  brawn  |of  the  left  thumb,  and  those 
convicted  of  any  other  felony  with  a  T.*    In  this 
state  the  law  remained  tiU  the  fourth  year  of 
Henry  VIII.,  when  a  bill  was  brought  into  parlia- 
ment, carrying  out  the  principle  of  the  late  act  so 
far  as  to  ordain  that  the  benefit  of  clergy  should 
be  wholly  denied  to  all  murderers   and  robbers. 
*'  But  though  this  seemed  a  very  just  law,"  says 
Burnet,  ''  yet,  to  make  it  pass  through  the  House. 
of  Lords  they  added  two  provisions  to  it;  the  one, 
for  excepting  all  such  as  were  within  the  holy  orders 
of  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon ;  the  other,  that  the 
act  should  only  be  in  force  till  the  next  parliament. 
With  these  provisoes  it  was  unanimously  assented 
to  by  the  Lords  on  the  36th  of  January,  1513, 
and  being  agreed  to  by  the  Commons,  the  royal 
assent  made  it  a  law;  pursuant  to  which  mauy 
murderers  and  felons  were  denied  their  clergy,  and 
the  law  passed  on  them  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
the  whole  nation."    Neither  the  general  popularity 
of  the  new  statute,  however,  nor  its  manifest  equity 
and  reasonableness  sufficed  to  mitigate  the  aver- 
sion with  which  it  was  regarded  by  the  clergy; 
they  saw  in  it  only  an  encroachment  upon  the 
privileges  of  holy  church,  to  which  no  consider- 
ation should  induce  them  to  submit.     It  was  an 
injury  and  an  insult  neither  to  be  endured  nor 
forgiven.    Accordingly,  not  satisfied  with  prevent- 
ing the  renewal  of  the  act  at  the  expiration  of  the 
short  term  to  which  their  influence  had  caused  it 
in  the  first  instance  to  be  limited,  they  set  them- 
selves to  fix  such  a  mark  of  reprobation  upon  it  as 
should,  they  hoped,  put  down  any  similar  attempt 
for  ever  after.     Among  its  denouncers  the  Abbot 
of  Winchelcomb,  in  Gloucestershire,  made  himself 
especially  conspicuous  for  his  boldness  and  vio- 
lence ;  in  a  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross  preached  dur- 
ing the  session  of  parliament  which  met  in  No- 
vember, 1515,  this  zealot  characterised  the  act  as 
contrary  not  only  to  the  franchises  of  the  church 
but  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  affirmed  that  all  who 
had  assented  to  it,  as  well  spiritual  as  temporal 
persons,  had,  by  so  doing,  subjected  themselves  to 
ecclesiastical  censure.      Having  thus  taken  his 
ground  he  followed  up  his  sermon  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  book,  in  which  he  boklly  argued  that  all 
clerks,  whether  of  the  higher  or  lower  degrees, 
were  sacred  personages,  and  exempted  from  all 

•  Bvraet  ioooTKetly  TepraMDii  this  aeC  at  oidaioiag  that  the 
dcrgy,  M  well  at  ottien  conirieied  of  felony,  alMmM  be  iMiraed  la  the 
hand'  a  mistoke  which  ha«  been  noticed  by  Bamngton  (Obwnr.  on 
Slattttee,  p.  349);  who  addt.  "The  BUhop  It,  however,  g«»t'«^»y 
very  accurate  with  reganl  to  poinU  of  law;  and  it  it  not  hnpiobtbJe 
that  hit  history  wat  levited  bv  hit  gtttA  patron.  Sir  HarbotUe  Gnu* 
itoM,  who  waa  Matter  of  the  Kollt."  ^ 
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punishment  by  tlie  secular  coorts,  whatever  crimes 
they  might  commit.  This  frank  avowal  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis.  All  the  temporal  lords  as- 
eembled  in  the  parliament,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Commons^  having  addressed  the  king,  humbly 
requesting  him  to  suppress  the  growing  insolence 
of  the  clergy,  Henry  resolved  to  have  the  question 
debated  before  himself,  assisted  by  the  judges  and 
those  of  his  privy  councillors  or  ministers  who 
were  not  churchmen.  The  discussion  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Abbot  of  Winchelcomb,  as  champion 
for  the  clergy,  and  by  Dr.  Henry  Standisb,  guar- 
dian of  the  Mendicant  Friars  in  London,  and 
chief  of  the  king's  spiritual  council  (afterwards 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph),  as  defender  of  the  claims  of 
the  civil  courts.  A  summary  of  the  reasoning  on 
both  sides  is  given  by  Burnet,  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  transfer  to  these  pages ;  it  is  sufficient 
to  state  that  both  parties,  instead  of  beiug  con- 
yinccd  or  shaken  by  what  was  objected  to  them, 
were  only  thereby,  as  usually  happens,  the  more 
confirmed  in  their  former  opinions.  The  laity  who 
were  present,  however,  according  to  Burnet,  went 
away  generally  satisfied  that  the  abbot  had  fairly 
loet  the  day,  and  upon  this  the  bishops  were  moved 
to  order  bun  to  renounce  his  doctrines  and  recant 
his  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross.  But  this  they  flatly 
refused  to  do,  declaring,  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
considered  themselves  bound  to  maintain  the 
opinion  of  the  abbot  in  every  point  of  it.  The 
affair  was  now  brought  before  both  the  parliament 
and  the  convocation,  and  occasioned,  as  it  is  stated 
in  the  entry  in  the  Journals,  the  most  alarming  con- 
tentions between  the  secular  power  and  the  church. 
And  now  a  circumstance  happened  which  still 
more  embroiled  the  fray,  and  threw  heat  and 
bitterness  into  it  greater  tiian  ever.  In  the  pre- 
ceding year,  1514,  a  citizen  of  London,  named 
Richard  Hunne,  a  merchant  tailor,  had  fallen  into 
a  dispute  with  the  parson  of  a  country  parish  in 
Middlesex,  about  a  gift  of  a  bearing-sheet,  which 
the  clergyman  demanded  as  a  mortuary,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  infant  child  of  Hunne's  having 
died  in  his  parish,  where  it  had  been  sent  to  be 
nursed.  Hunne  made  some  objection  to  the 
legality  of  the  demand,  but  it  is  probable  that  he 
was  secretly  inclined  to  the  new  doctrines  in  re- 
ligion, and  that  this  was  the  true  cause  of  his 
refused.  Being  sued  in  the  spiritual  court  by  the 
parson,  by  the  advice  of  his  council  he  took  out  a 
writ  of  premunire  against  his  pursuer  for  bringing 
the  king^B  subjects  before  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  the 
spiritual  court  sitting  under  the  authority  of  the 
pope's  legate.  This  daring  procedure  of  the  Lon- 
don citizen  threw  the  clergy  into  a  fury  of  indigna- 
tion, and,  as  the  most  effectual  way  of  crushing 
him,  recoiirse  was  had  to  the  terrible  charge  of 
heresy,  upon  which  Hunne  accordingly  was  ap- 
prehended and  consigned  to  close  imprisonment  m 
the  Lollards*  Tower  at  St.  Paul's,  After  a  short 
time,  being  brought  before  Fitzjames  bishop  of 
London,  at  his  manor  of  Fulham,  he  was  there 
interrogated   respecting    certain    articles    alleged 


against  him,  which  imputed  to  him,  in  substance, 
that  he  had  denied  the  obligation  of  paying  tithes, 
— ^that  he  had  read  and  spoken  generally  against 
bishops  and  priests,  and  in  favour  of  heretics,— 
and,  lastly,  that  he  had  **  in  his  keepmg  dlven 
Enelish  books  prohibited  and  damned  by  the  law, 
as  the  Apocdypse  in  English,  epistles  and  gospds 
in  English,  Wyclif&'s  damnable  works,  and  other 
books  containing  infinite  errors,  in  the  which  he 
hath  been  long  time  accustomed  to  read,  teach,  and 
study  daily."*  It  appears  that  Hunne  was 
firightened  into  a  qualified  admission  of  the  truth 
of  these  charges ;  he  confessed  that  although  he 
had  not  said  exactly  what  was  asserted,  yet  he  had 
^  unadvisedly  spokoi  words  somewhat  sounding 
to  the  same ;  for  the  which,"  he  added,  in  the 
acknowledgment  written  and  signed  with  his  own 
hand,  '*  I  am  sorry,  and  ask  God  mercy,  and 
submit  me  unto  my  Lord's  charitable  and  favour- 
able correction."t  He  ought  upon  this,  according- 
ing  to  the  usual  course,  to  have  been  enjoined 
penance  and  set  at  liberty ;  but,  as  he  still  per- 
sisted in  his  suit  against  the  parson,  he  was  the 
same  day  sent  back  to  his  prison,  where,  two  days 
after,  namely,  on  the  4th  of  December,  he  was 
found  suspended  from  a  hook  in  the  ceiling,  and 
dead.  The  persons  in  charge  of  the  prison  gave 
out  that  he  had  hanged  himself;  but  a  coroner's 
inquest  came  to  a  different  conclusion.  According  to 
the  account  in  Burnet,  when  the  jury  came  to  in- 
spect the  dead  body,  *'  they  found  him  haiiging  so 
loose,  and  in  a  silk  girdle,  that  they  cleariy  per- 
ceived he  was  killed;  they  also  found  his  neck 
had  been  broken,  as  they  judged,  with  an  iron 
chain,  for  the  skin  was  all  fretted  and  cut;  they 
saw  some  streams  of  blood  about  his  body,  besides 
several  other  evidences,  which  made  it  clear  he 
had  not  murdered  himself;  whereupon  they  did 
acquit  the  dead  body,  and  laid  the  murder  on  the 
officers  that  had  the  charge  of  that  prison ;  ai)d, 
by  other  proofs,  they  found  the  bishop's  sunuier| 
and  the  bell-ringer  guilty  of  it ;  and,  by  the  depo- 
sition of  the  sumner  himself,  it  did  appear  that 
the  chancellor,  and  he,  and  the  bell-ringer,  did 
murder  him,  and  then  hang  him  up."§  It  may 
be  suspected  that  the  excited  feelings  and  strong 
prejudices  of  the  coroner's  jury  had  perhaps  as 
much  share  as  the  weight  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence in  witming  them  to  the  belief  of  this  not 
very  probable  story  ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  the 
violence  and  indecency  shown  on  the  other  side 
were  fully  equal  to  any  they  can  be  thought  to 

•  Foe,  p.  737. 

■f  Fox  will  linveit  that "  this  attfwer  maeUeth  of  forging  and  eraAy 
packinK."  and  thnt  the  rest  of  the  story  maket  it  improbable  that  it 
really  proM<tled  ftrom  the  priaourr.  But. this  Judgment  aeema  to  be 
dictated  by  atrong  prejudice.  Buraat  intimatea  no  doubt  aa  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  confMBion. 

}  Or  anmmooert  the  officer  emnloyad  to  clt«  partiea  beibra  tha 
ecclesiaatical  courtt.  more  oommuttij  called  the  apparitor. 

(  See  the  depoaitiona  of  the  witneaaea  and  the  verdict  at  length,  in 
Fox,  740,  be.  The  record,  however,  aa  there  given,  doea  nut  bear 
out  the  statement  of  Burnet,  a»  to  the  confrsaion  of  the  aumner.  who 

•  '       * 1  the 

Wol- 

.   .  „  interibr- 

ence  and  protection,  atatea  tliat  hia  chancellor  waa  charged  with  the 
death  of  Hunne  **  apon  the  only  aecoaation  or  t'harlea  Joaeph  (the 
attmner)|  made  by  pain  and  dwaace."— F«r,  p.  fii. 


ia  represented  aa  obekinately  denving  that  lie  had  any  hand  in 
mattar.  Bnt  a  letter  from  the  Buhop  of  London  to  Cardinal  1 
sey.  protesting  his  innocence,  and  soneillng  the  cardinal's  inte 
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have  displayed.  While  the  inquest  was  still  going 
on,  the  Bishop  of  London  and  his  clergy  hegan  a 
new  process  of  heresy  against  Hunnes  dead  hody^ 
"  minding,"  says  Fox,  **  by  come  subtile  show  of 
justice  to  stop  the  mouths  of  the  people,"  and 
*'  supposing,  most  like,  that,  if  the  party  were  once 
condemned  of  heresy,  the  inquest  durst  not  then 
but  find  him  guilty  of  his  own  death,  and  so 
clearly  acquit  them  from  all  the  former  suspicion 
of  privy  murder."  The  new  charges  alleged  against 
Hunne  were  comprised  in  thirteen  articles,  the 
matter  of  which  was  collected  from  the  prologue  or 
preface  by  Wycliffe  to  the  English  Bible  that  had 
been  found  in  his  possession.  The  only  evidence 
of  the  man's  guilt,  indeed,  was  the  fact  of  his  pos- 
session of  the  book ;  but,  upon  that,  he,  or  rather 
his  dead  body,  was  condemned  of  heresy  by  sen- 
tence of  the  Bishop  of  London,  assisted  by  the 
Bishops  of  Durham  and  Lincoln,  and  by  many 
doctors  of  divinity  and  the  canon  law ;  and  the 
senseless  carcase  was  actually,  on  the  20th  of  De- 
cember, committed  to  the  flames  in  Smith  field. 
This  piece  of  barbarity,  however,  shocked  instead 
of  overawing  the  public  sentiment — "  so  that,  after 
that  day,"  according  to  Burnet,  "the  city  of  Lon- 
don was  never  well  affected  to  the  Popish  clergy, 
but  inclined  to  follow  anybody  who  spoke  against 
them,  and  every  one  looked  on  it  as  a  cause  of 
common  concern."  The  aflfair  now  came  before 
the  parliament,  and  a  bill,  which  had  originated  in 
the  Commons,  was  passed,  restoring  to  Hunne's 
children  the  goods  of  their  father,  which  had  been 
forfeited  by  his  conviction.*  This,  however,  did 
not  put  an  end  to  the  contest.  When  the  Bishop 
of  London's  chancellor  and  sumner  had  been 
charged  on  the  finding  of  the  coroner's  jury  as 
both  principals  in  the  murder,  the  convocation,  in 
the  hope  probably  of  drawing  off  attention  to  ano- 
ther part  of  the  case,  called  before  them  Dr. 
Standish,  who  had  asserted  the  claims  of  the  civil 
power  in  the  debate  before  the  king,  and  put  him 
upon  his  defence  for  what  he  had  said  on  that  oc- 
casion. It  was  pretended,  hideed,  when  he  com- 
plained to  the  king,  that  he  was  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned for  anything  he  had  spoken  as  the  king's 
spiritual  council,  but  for  certain  lectures  he  had 
read  at  St  Paul's  and  elsewhere,  which  appear  to 
have  been  to  the  same  effect,  or  of  the  same  ten- 
dency, with  what  he  had  said  in  the  royal  pre- 
Eence ;  ahd  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  conscience 
of  Henry,  that  he  would  not  interpose  to  shield 
the  delinquent  from  justice,  as  he  regarded  his 
coronation  oath,  and  would  himself  escape  the 
censures  of  holy  church.  Henry's  headstrong  and 
despotic  character  had  scarcely  yet  begun  to  deve- 
lop itself;  his  pride  as  a  true  son  of  the  church  had 
received  no  check  from  coming  into  collision  with 
any  of  his  other  selfish  and  overmastering  passions : 
when  the  convocation,  therefore,  assailed  him  in 
this  manner  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  parliament 
on  the  other  likewise  addressed  him  "  to  maintain 
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the  temporal  jurisdiction,  according  to  his  corona- 
tion oath,  and  to  protect  Standish  from  the  malice 
of  his  enemies,"  he  was  thrown,  as  Bumet  telk 
us,  into  great  perplexity.  So,  to  free  his  conscience, 
he  commanded  all  the  judges,  and  the  members 
both  of  his  temporal  and  his  spiritual  councils, 
together  with  certain  persons  from  both  houses  of 
parliament,  to  meet  at  Blackfriars,  and  to  hear  the 
matter  argued.  This  was  done  accordingly ;  and 
the  discussion  was  terminated  by  the  unanimous 
declaration  of  the  judges,  that  all  those  of  the  con- 
vocation who  had  awarded  the  citation  against 
Standish  had  made  themselves  liable  to  a  premu- 
nire.  Soon  after,  the  whole  body  of  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  with  all  the  judges  and 
the  king's  council,  and  many  members  also  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  having  been  called  before  the 
king  at  Bayard's  Castle,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  the 
name  of  the  clergy,  humbly  begged  that  the  matter 
should  be  referred  to  the  final  decision  of  the  pope 
at  Rome.  To  this  request,  however,  Henry,  after 
having  listened  to  a  few  words  from  Fineux,  tlie 
lord  chief  justice,  made  answer,  with  much  spirit, 
"  By  the  permission  and  ordinance  of  God,  we  are 
king  of  England;  and  the  kings  of  England  in 
times  past  had  never  any  superior,  but  God  only. 
Therefore,  know  you  well  that  we  will  maintain 
the  right  of  our  crown,  and  of  our  temporal  juris- 
diction, as  well  in  this  as  in  all  other  points,  in  as 
ample  a  manner  as  any  of  our  progenitors  have 
done  before  our  time.  And  as  for  your  decrees, 
we  are  well  assured  that  you  of  the  spiritualty  go 
expressly  against  the  woitls  of  divers  of  them,  as 
hath  been  showed  you  by  some  of  our  council; 
and  you  interpret  your  decrees  at  your  pleasure ; 
but  we  will  not  agree  to  them,  more  than  our  pro- 
genitors have  done  in  former  times."  The  re- 
newed solicitations  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, that  the  matter  might  at  least  be  respited  till 
a  communication  could  be  had  with  the  court  of 
Rome  had  no  effect  in  moving  the  king  from  his 
resolution ;  and  Dr.  Horsey,  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don's chancellor,  against  whom  warrants  were  out, 
on  the  finding  of  the  inquest,  for  his  trial  as  one  of 
the  murderers  of  Hunne,  seemed  to  be  left  to  his 
fate.  At  this  point,  however,  the  clergy,  or  per- 
haps both  parties,  saw  fit  to  make  advances  towards 
an  accommodation:  it  was  agreed  that  Horsey 
should  surrender  to  take  his  trial ;  that  he  should 
not  stand  upon  his  benefit  of  clergy,  but  plead  not 
guilty;  and  that,  satisfied  with  this  concession, 
the  attorney-general  should  admit  the  plea,  and 
the  prisoner  be  discharged.  This  form  was  gone 
through,  and  Horsey  immediately  left  London, 
where,  it  is  said,  he  never  again  showed  his  face. 
Dr.  Standish,  however,  was  also,  by  the  king's 
command,  dismissed  from  his  place  in  the  court 
of  convocation,  so  that  the  issue  of  the  business  by 
no  means  went  altogether  against  the  clergy. 
But,  besides  the  augmented  popular  odium  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  from  the  strong  sus- 
picion that  was  entertained  that  Hunne  had  been 
murdered,  a  heavy  blow  had  been  undoubtedly 
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dealt  at  their  favourite  pTetension  of  exemption 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts  in  criminal 
cases.  The  citizens  of  London,  according  to  Bur- 
net, were  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  proceedings 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  though  we  may 
doubt  if  more  substantial  justice  would  have  been 
done  had  the  case  of  Horsey  come  before  a  jury, 
there  being  probably  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  Fitz- 
james's  representation  in  his  letter  to  Wolsey,  in 
which  he  told  the  cardinal  he  felt  assured  that  if 
his  chancellor  should  be  tried  by  any  twelve  men 
in  London,  they  were  so  maliciously  set  in  favour 
of  heresy,  that  they  would  cast  and  condemn  any 
clerk,  though  he  were  as  innocent  as  Abel.  At 
any  rate,  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  the 
popular  opinion  was  right  which  ascribed  to  Henry, 
throughout  his  conduct  in  this  affair,  much  less  of 
an  anxiety  about  the  interests  of  justice  than  about 
the  maintenance  of  his  own  prerogative.  "  This," 
obgerves  Burnet,  in  winding  up  his  narrative, 
"  was  the  only  thing  in  the  first  eighteen  years  of 
the  king's  reign  that  seemed  to  lessen  the  great- 
ness of  the  clergy,  but  in  all  other  matters  he  was 
a  most  faithful  son  of  the  see  of  Rome." 

In  the  unsettled  and  wavering  state  of  men's 
minds,  at  this  time,  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  or 
rather  with  the  strong  tendencies  that  were  every 
where  ajt  work  loosening  the  bonds  that  held  them 
to  their  hereditary  faith,  the  part  taken  by  any 
king,  and  especially  by  a  king  of  Henry's  temper, 
could  not  iail  to  act  with  powerful  effect  either  in 
steadying  for  a  space  the  tremulous  mass  of  the 
popular  thought  and  feeling,  or  in  swaying  it  in 
the  direction  of  his  own  passions  and  convictions. 
Yet  the  planet  that  so  far  ruled  the  tides  of  this 
great  moral  ocean  was  for  many  years  undoubtedly 
influenced  to  a  great  extent  in  its  own  movements 
by  another  more  lordly  spirit,  that  drew  it  along, 
perhaps  without  suffering  it  to  feel  its  bondage,  but 
not  on  that  account  with  the  less  potent  control. 
For  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  half  of  Henry's 
reign  the  real  king  of  England  waa  his  minister 
Wolsey,  a  man  whose  greatness  was  linked  to  the 
ascendancy  of  the  ancient  church.  The  story  of 
the  magnificent  cardinal  has  necessarily  been  told 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  along  with  die  national 
trausactiona  of  which  he  was  so  long  the  manager 
and  director  ;  we  shall  here,  therefore,  only  reca- 
pitulate the  chronology  of  his  rapid  rise,  his  long 
tenure  of  the  highest  place,  and  his  fall,  still  more 
sudden  than  his  rise,  and  more  terrible  from  the 
height  to  which  he  had  ascended,  and  the  pro- 
tracted splendour  of  that  blaze  of  power  from 
which  he  waa  in  an  instant  withdrawn.  Thomas 
Wolsey,  bom  the  son  of  a  butcher  of  Ipswich,  had 
already  been  employed  at  court,  when  about  the 
year  1512,  being  now  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his 
age,  he  attracted  the  especial  favour  of  Henry 
VI II.,  and  immediately  began  to  mount  that  ladder 
of  promotion  which  speedily  removed  him  beyond 
the  reach  and  ken  of  all  other  aspirants.  Having 
been  previously  admitted  into  the  privy  council, 
in  October,  1513,  he  waa  made  Bishop  of  Toumay ; 
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in  February,  1514,  Bishop  of  Lincoln ;  in  August, 
the  same  year.  Archbishop  of  York ;  in  1515  the 
pope  made  him  a  cardinal;  in  1516,  having  been  pre- 
viously the  King's  Almoner,  he  became  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England;  in  1518  he  received  from 
the  pope  the  high  appointment  of  Legate  k  latere; 
the  same  year  the  bishopric  of  BalJ^  and  Wells 
was  given  him  to  hold  in  conanendam  along  with 
his  archbishopric ;  the  abbacy  of  St.  Albania  was 
added  in  1521 ;  in  1523  he  exchanged  Bath  and 
Wells  for  the  richer  see  of  Durham;  in  1529  he 
gave  up  Durham,  and  received  Winchester  in  ex- 
change. In  addition  to  all  this,  he  enjoyed  pen* 
sions  from  the  King  of  France,  fit)m  the  emperor, 
from  the  pope,  and  other  foreign  princes  ;  and  he 
is  further  affirmed  to  have  fully  doubled  his  reve- 
nues by  the  mere  sale  of  ecclesiastical  benefices, 
all  of  which  belonging  to  the  crown  throughout 
the  kingdom  were  left  by  Henry  at  the  disposal  of 
this  engrossing  favourite.  So  long  as  Wolsey's 
favour  lasted,  his  royal  master  was  wholly  in  his 
hands.  *'  In  him,'*  says  his  biographer  Caven- 
dish, *'  the  king  conceived  such  a  loving  fancy, 
especially  for  that  he  was  most  earnest  and  readiest 
in  all  the  council  to  advance  the  king's  only  will 
and  pleasure,  having  no  respect  to  the  case ;  and 
whereas  the  ancient  counsellors  would,  according 
to  the  office  of  good  counsellors,  divers  times  per- 
suade the  king  to  have  sometime  a  recourse  unto 
the  council,  there  to  hear  what  was  done  in  weighty 
affairs,  the  king  was  nothing  at  all  pleased  there- 
with ;  for  he  loved  nothing  worse  than  to  be  con* 
strained  to  do  anything  contrary  to  his  pleasure; 
and  that  knew  the  almoner  very  well,  having  secret 
insinuations  of  the  king's  intentions ;  and  so  faat 
as  the  others  counselled  the  king  to  leave  his  plea- 
sures, and  to  attend  to  his  affairs,  so  busily  did 
the  almoner  persuade  him  to  the  contrary,  which 
delighted  him  much,  and  caused  him  to  have  the 
greater  affection  and  love  to  the  almoner."  With 
one  at  the  head  of  affairs  personally  interested  to  so 
deep  an  extent  in  its  support,  the  church  waa 
secure  from  any  attack — from  any  abridgment  of 
its  wealth  or  power,  by  the  king  or  the  govern- 
ment. Yet  even  the  greatness  of  Wolsey,  while  it 
thus  threw  a  temporary  protection  over  the  church, 
perhaps  contributed  also  to  hasten  its  downfall. 
The  ruin  of  this  magnificent  ecclesiastic  himself 
was  in  part  brought  about  by  the  arrogance  and 
rapacity  to  which  he  gave  way  in  the  giddiness  of 
his  towering  fortunes.  "  For,"  says  Strype,  "  he 
disobliged  not  only  the  inferior  sort  by  his  pride 
and  haughty  behaviour,  but  by  laying  hia  hands 
upon  the  rights,  privileges,  and  profits  of  the 
gentry  and  clergy,  he  made  them  his  implacable 
enemies  too ?.  He  took  upon  him  to  be- 
stow benefices,  though  the  real  right  of  patronage 
lay  in  others.  He  called  all  offending  persons 
before  him,  whether  of  the  laity  or  clergy,  and 
compelled  them  to  compound  as  his  officers  thought 
fit."  But  if  by  these  and  other  oppressive  pro- 
ceedings he  made  all  men  his  enemies,  and  when 
the  support  of  the  royal  favour  waa  withdrawn, 
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left  himself,  after  all  his  opportunities  of  fencing 
his  position  round  ahout  with  the  gratitude  both 
of  individuals  and  of  the  public,  without  either 
any  foundation  of  popularity  on  which  to  stand,  or 
almost  even  a  friendly  arm  or  bosom  to  break  his 
fall,  we  may  be  satisfied  that  so  odious  an  exhi- 
bition of  priestly  insolence  and  pride  could  not  but 
also  have  its  effect  in  widening  the  general  alien- 
ation from  the  whole  order  to  which  he  belonged. 

The  Reformation  was  very  far  from  being  com- 
pleted under  Henry  VIII. — indeed,  the  English 
church,  as  he  left  it,  was  scarcely  reformed  at  all 
except  in  regard  to  a  few  points  of  its  external  or 
political  constitution — but  still  the  work,  in  being 
merely  begun,  was  already  more  than  half  finished. 
In  such  au  enterprise  the  first  step  was  empha- 
tically the  most  difficult  and  the  roost  important ; 
that  having  been  taken,  all  the  rest  followed  natu- 
turally  and  of  course.  Henry,  therefore,  in  having 
thus  set  as  it  were  the  wheel  of  change  in  motion, 
is  justly  esteemed  the  true  author  of  the  whole 
mighty  result — of  that  part  of  it  which  he  resisted 
or  did  not  contemplate  at  all,  as  well  as  of  that 
which  he  urged  on  and  actually  saw  realised. 
The  Reformation  in  England  was  his  doing,  in- 
finitely more  than  that  of  any  other  person  who  in 
any  way  took  part  in  the  work — of  his  successors 
Edward  and  Elizabeth,  for  instance,  who  built 
upon  the  ground  that  he  had  cleared  and  the 
foundation  that  he  had  laid — or  even  of  such  men 
as  Wy cliff,  who  helped,  by  their  preachings  and 
writings,  to  draw  men  away  from  the  old  church, 
or  as  Cranmer  and  his  fellow-labourers,  who,  by 
the  like  exertions,  endeavoured  to  bring  them  over 
and  attach  them  to  the  new ;  for  the  history  of  all 
other  great  and  sudden  national  revolutions  as  well 
as  of  Uiis  attests  that  the  force  of  opinion  in  such 
cases  is  the  mere  oil  that  facilitates  the  movement 
of  the  social  machine,  and  that  a  force  of  altc^ether 
another  kind  is  necessary  both  to  set  it  in  motion 
and  to  keep  it  moving.  Yet  in  all  that  Henry  did, 
and  all  that  he  would  not  do,  in  the  matter  of  reli- 
gion, throughout  his  reign,  it  is  curious  to  observe 
how  he  was  acted  upon  by  the  changing  circum- 
stances of  his  own  personal  position, — how  the 
despot,  so  potent  alike  to  destroy  and,  for  the 
moment  at  least,  to  preserve  from  destruction,  was 
driven  along  the  whole  of  his  furious  and  contra- 
dictory course  by  the  pettiest  of  private  interests, 
vanities,  and  passions.  The  history  of  the  English 
Reformation  is  the  history  of  this  king  s  fits  of  tem- 
per ;  of  his  likings  and  dislikings ;  of  the  flatteries 
addressed  to  him  from  one  quarter,  and  the  provo- 
cations he  received  from  another ;  of  his  pecuniary 
difficulties;  of  his  amours,  jealousies,  and  sus- 
picions; of  the  swellings  and  ebbings  of  his 
pedautry  and  self-conceit ;  of  the  very  fluctuations 
of  his  bodily  distempers  and  sores.  It  will  be 
convenient,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  recapitu- 
late here  the  order  of  the  chief  incidents  in  this 
great  moral  as  well  as  political  revolution. 

Eight  years  after  Henry  came  to  the  throne  the 
first  movement  was  made,  unconsciously,  by  Martin 


Luther,  in  that  great  rebellion  against  the  ancient 
church  which  has  made  his  name  immortal.  The 
illustrious  German  reformer  was  an  Aagustinian 
monk,  and  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  newly 
founded  Univereity  of  Wittemberg,  when,  in  1517, 
the  Dominican  friar  Tetzel  appeared  in  that  city 
as  retailer,  under  commission  from  Albert,  Elector 
of  Mentz  and  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  of  the 
indulgences  recently  issued  for  sale  over  all  Christ- 
endom by  the  reigning  pope  Leo  X.  Luther,  at 
this  time  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood  (he  was 
about  thirty-four  years  of  age),  had  aheady  not 
only  established  a  high  reputation  for  learning  and 
eloquence,  which  made  him  the  chief  ornament  of 
his  university,  and  the  pride  of  its  founder  and 
protector,  the  Elector  Frederick  of  Saxony,  hut, 
what  was  something  more  rare  in  that  age,  h^  had 
for  some  years  been  a  diligent  student  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  was  distinguished  for  the  ardour  of  his 
religious  feelings  as  much  as  for  his  intellectual 
powers  and  acquirements.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Luther,  at  the  commencement  of  his  career,  had 
any  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Wycliff, 
Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  the  other  remarkable 
men  by  whom  the  Roman  church  had  been  assailed 
in  the  two  preceding  centuries;  indeed,  at  this 
stage  he  would  have  felt  little  sympathy  with  the 
greater  part  of  those  writings,  for  he  was  as  yet  a 
good  Catholic,  and  had  not  for  a  moment  doubted 
either  the  authority  of  the  pope  or  any  of  the  com- 
monly received  doctrines  of  the  church.  He  was 
a  believer  in  the  real  presence,  in  purgator}%  in  the 
efficacy  of  penances,  of  pilgrimages,  of  prayers  for 
the  dead,  of  prayers  to  the  saints,  in  the  warrant- 
ableness  of  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin,  of  the 
crucifix,  and  of  images,  in  the  virtue  of  relics,  iu 
the  authority  of  tradition,  in  the  duty  of  auricular 
confession,  and  in  all  those  other  distinguishing 
dogmas  of  the  ancient  faith  which  at  a  later  period 
he  rejected  and  denounced.  The  one  article  of  the 
common  belief  which  startled  him,  and  against 
which  he  raised  his  voice  in  the  first  instance,  was 
this  doctrine  of  indulgences ;  and  even  as  to  this 
matter  he  continued  for  some  years  to  cling  to  the 
notion  that  his  dispute  was  merely  with  certain  in- 
dividuals, and  by  no  means  either  with  the  pope 
or  the  general  body  of  the  church,  to  both  of  which 
authorities  he  professed  himself  ready  to  bow  with 
the  most  entire  submission,  provided  only  they 
would  not  decide  until  the  case  should  be  fully 
before  them.  These  indulgences  professed  to  con- 
vey, to  whosoever  purchased  them,  a  release  from 
the  pains  of  purgatory ;  and  the  very  denial  of 
their  efficacy  implied  a  belief  in  the  existence  of 
purgatory.  A  modem  Protestant  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  admitting  that  the  purchaser  of  an  in- 
dulgence got  for  his  money  all  that  was  promised 
him  ;  for  exemption  from  pains  which  were  purely 
imaginary  might  very  easily  be  insured  to  every- 
body by  the  pope  or  any  one  else.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  view  that  Luther  took.  Not  disputing 
the  reality  of  purgatory,  he  denied  that  it  was  com- 
petent for  men,  by  the  mere  payment  of  a  sum  of 
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money,  to  obtain  a  quittance  firom  any  part  of  the 
punishment  to  which  they  had  made  themselves 
liable  by  their  sins.     He  had  become  convinced, 
from  his  study  of  the  Scriptures,  that  their  funda- 
mental doctrine  was,  that  the  remission  of  siu,  and 
of  the  penalty  incurred  by  it,  could  only  be  obtained 
by  justification  through  faith  in  the   sacrifice  of 
Christ;  and  upon  this  one  great  principle  he  took 
his  stand.     When  Tetzel  and  his  associates,  in 
their  eagerness  to  dispose  of  their  wares,  cried 
them  up  even  in  terms   going  far   beyond   the 
professions   of  the  document  itself,  Luther   first 
exposed  the  delusion  they  were  practising  upon 
the  people    from  the  pulpit;    and    then    pub- 
lished  ninety-five  theses  or  propositions  directed 
against  the  whole  doctrine  of  indulgences,  which 
he  engaged  to   maintain   at  a  public    disputa- 
tion,'on  a  day  which  ha  named,  against  any  one 
who  should  oppose  them  by  writing  or  word  of 
mouth.    The  disputation  did  not  take  place  :  on 
the  appointed  day  no  defender  of  the  denounced 
indulgences  appeared  :   but  Luther's  ninety-five 
propositions  were  read  with  avidity  over  all  Ger- 
many ;  and  from  that  hour  the  spirit  was  awakened 
which  never  again  slumbered  or  slept  till  it  had 
Bet  up  and  established  a  new  and  mighty  rival 
empire  of  opinion  by  the  side  of  that  which  had 
stood  for  a  thousand  years  supreme  and  alone  in 
Christ(!ndom.      For  some   time  the    controversy 
between  the   German  monk  and  his  opponents 
attracted  no  notice  from  the  court  of  Rome  ;  at 
length,  however,  in  July,  1518,  Leo  summoned 
him  to  appear  at  Rome  within  sixty  days,  that  an 
authoritative  decision  might  be  pronounced  upon 
his  novel  doctrines.     His  Holiness  was  afterwards 
prevailed  upon,  by  the  representations  not  only  of 
IjUther  himself,  but  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wittemberg  and  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
to  appoint  the  hearing  of  the  case  to  take  place  in 
Germany ;  and  Luther  accordingly  made  his  ap- 
pearance   at  Augsburg  before  the  papal  legate 
Cardinal  Ca^etano,  who  began  with  an  attempt  to 
cairy  his  pomt  by  dint  of  logic,  but,  finding  that 
of  no  avail,  soon  had  recourse  to  a  more  summary 
method  of  procedure,  and  commanded  Luther  at 
once  to  recant  his  heresy  simply  out  of  deference 
to  the  apostolic  see.     The  intrepid  monk  refused 
compliance ;  but  even  yet  he  made  no  movement 
towards  throwing  off  the  authority  of  the  pope. 
Apprehensive  of  being  arrested,  by  the  advice  of 
his  friends  he  withdrew  secretly  from  Augsburg ; 
but,  before  he  went,  he  drew  up  an  appeal  from 
the  pope,  imperfectly  informed  as  he  then  was,  to 
the  pope,  after  he  should  have  been  fully  instructed 
in  the  merits  of  the  cause.     It  was  impossible, 
however,  that,  having  advanced  so  far,  he  should 
stop  long  at  this  point.     Protected  by  the  Elector 
Frederick,  he  soon  after,  abandoning  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  fair  hearing  from  the  pope,  made  his 
appeal  to  a  general  council,  avowing  at  the  same 
time  his  adoption  of  the  opinion,  by  no  means  new 
iu  the  church,  that  such  a  tribunal  was  superior  in 
authority  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.    It  was  not 


long  before  he  followed  up  this  declaration  by 
openly  questioning  even  the  supremacy  assumed 
by  the  pope  over  other  bishops,— in  oUier  words, 
all  the  peculiar  pretensions  of  the  Roman  see. 
This  was  in  15 19.     On  the  1 5th  of  June  of  the 
following  year,  1520,  was  issued  the  memorable 
papal  bull,  declaring  forty-one  propositions  ex- 
tracted out  of  Luther's  works  to  be  heretical  and 
scandalous ;   forbidding  all  persons  to  read  his 
writings  upon  pain  of  excommunication ;  command- 
ing those  who  had  any  of  them  in  their  possession 
to  commit  them  to  the  flames ;  and  pronouncing 
against  their  author  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion, with  all  its  terrible  penalties,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  unless  he  should  publicly  recant  his 
errors  and  bum  his  books  within  the  space  of  sixty 
days.    This  at  once  placed  the  two  parties,  the 
followers  of  the  German  reformer  and  the  adherents 
to  the  ancient  church,  in  hostile  array.     Luther, 
now  fairly  cast  forth  from  the  Roman  communion, 
kept  no  measures  with  the  power  which  he  opposed ; 
in  reply  to  the  pope's  bull  of  excommunication,  he 
boldly  declared  that  personage  to  be  anti-Christ,  the 
man  of  sin,  and  called  upon  all  Christian  princes 
to  cast  off  his  tyrannical  and  degrading  yoke. 
When  his  own  books  were  burnt  at  Rome,  he  reta- 
liated by  burning  the  volumes  of  the  canon  law  at 
Wittemberg,  in  presence  of  the  professors  and 
students  of  the  university  and  a  throng  of  other 
spectators,  who  eagerly  applauded  the  courageous 
defyer   of   the  haughtiest  despotism    that    then 
bestrode  the  earth ;  disciples  armed  with  learning, 
and  talent,  and  courage  worthy  to  second  his  own, 
started  up  one  afrer  another  in  his  native  land  and 
in  other  countries ;  and  soon  powers  and  principa- 
lities prepared  to  take  part  in  the  strife  with  other 
arms,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  two  religions  threatr 
ened  to  become  for  a  time  the  great  moving  prin- 
ciple of  the  politics  of  Europe.     One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  new  emperor,  Charles  V.,  was  to  ap- 
point a  diet  of  the  empire  to  meet  at  Worms  on  the 
6th  of  January,  1521,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  down  the  new  opinions.     On  the  summons 
of  this  assembly  Luther  presented  himself  before 
them  to  defend  his  doctrines  and  his  conduct ;  the 
diet,  however,  declared  him  to  be  deprived,  as  an 
excommunicated  heretic,  of  all  his  rights  as  a  sub- 
ject of  the  empire,  and  forbade  any  prince  to  har- 
bour or  protect  him  after  the  expiration  of  the  term 
specified  in  the  safe-conduct  upon  which  he  had 
come  up.     From  the  dangers  to  which  he  was 
exposed  by  this  edict  he  was  saved  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  nis  friend  the  Elector  Frederick,  who 
caused  him  to  be  intercepted  in  Thuringia,  on  his 
way  home,  and  carried  off  to  the  fortress  of  Wart- 
burg,  in  which  retreat  he  remained  concealed  for 
nine  months.     But  the  winged  words  and  opinions 
that  had  already  gone  forth  from  his  lips  and  his 
pen  were  not  to  be  recalled  or  chained  down ;  their 
infection  spread  throughout  Germany  and  other 
countries  with  the  common  air  that  men  breathed ; 
nor,  though  hidden  alike  from  his  followers  and 
his  opponents,  was  Luther's  animating  voice  even 
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now  unheard  in  the  great  battle  he  had  awakened : 
by  the  aid  of  the  press,  to  which  he  from  time  to 
time  resorted  while  thus  withdrawn  from  other 
converse  with  his  fellow-men,  he  still  made  the 
fervid  eloquence  of  his  reasonings  and  his  de- 
nouncements ring  throughout  Christendom. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Henry  VIII.  first  ad- 
ventured to  break  a  lance  in  the  contest  in  which 
he  was  ere  long  to  act  a  part  of  which  he  now  little 
dreamed.  Throughout  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign 
the  king  of  England,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the 
most  zealous  and  devoted  son  of  the  church. 
During  three  years  his  devotion  to  the  holy  see 
was  not  only  secured  by  the  ascendancy  of  Wolsey, 
but  was  besides  fed  and  inflamed  by  other  in- 
fluences. His  pedantry  and  vanity  were  engaged 
in  the  same  cause  with  his  deference  for  his  great 
minister  and  favourite.  "  About  the  year  1521," 
to  quote  the  curiously  precise  statement  of  Strype, 
"  did  King  Henry  show  himself  a  man  of  letters, 
as  well  as  arms,  by  a  book  which  he  owned  himself 
the  author  of;  wherein  both  his  learning  and  his 
2eal  for  the  pope's  cause  and  religion  appeared ; 
being  written  in  confutation  of  Martin  Luther's 
late  books  against  indulgences  granted  by  popes, 
and  other  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome.  This 
book  the  king,  by  the  cardinal's  advice,  thought  fit 
to  have  presented  to  Pope  Leo ;  which  was  done 
by  Dr.  Clark,  then  the  king's  ambassador  at  Rome, 
and  was  delivered  by  him  into  his  own  hands,  in  a 
solemn  assembly  of  cardinals;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  made  a  speech  to  the  pope.  To  whom 
the  pope  presently  made  an  answer,  showing  his 
most  grateful  acceptance  of  it.  And  in  testimony 
thereof  he  gave  him  the  title  of  Defender  of  the 
Faith ;  and  so  always  to  be  styled  whensoever  he 
was  named.  And  the  book  thus  presented,  richly 
bound,  was  laid  up  in  the  Vatican,  as  a  rarity, 
where  the  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  saith  he 
afterwards  saw  it.  This  was  brought  about  by  the 
means  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  procured  some 
copies  of  the  book  to  be  written  in  a  very  fair  and 
beautiful  character,  and  one  of  them  to  be  bound 
up  splendidly,  namely,  that  that  was  to  be  sent  to 
the  pope ;  and  the  said  cardinal  sent  that  espe- 
ciidly  to  the  king,  for  his  liking  of  it,  before  it 
went.*'*  The  work  was  printed  in  a  quarto 
volume  the  same  year  at  London,  with  the  title, 
"  Assertio  Septem  Sacramentorum  adversus  Mar- 
tyn  Luther,  &c."  ( Defence  of  the  Seven  Sacra- 
ments against  Martin  Luther.)  Henry  was 
amazingly  delighted  with  the  title  with  which  the 
pope  rewarded  his  learned  labours — ^"  affecting 
it,'*  says  Burnet,  **  always  beyond  all  his  other 
titles,  though  several  of  the  former  kings  of  Eng- 
land had  carried  the  same  title,  as  Spelman  in- 
forms us.'*t  The  whole  matter,  according  to  Strype, 

*  Scelet.  Memor.  1. 99. 

f  *■  By  ft  Bingnlar  felicity  in  the  wording  of  the  title."  observes  a 
more  recent  writer,  *•  it  suited  (lenry  equally  well,  when  he  burned 
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peeuiiariy  adapted  to  the  weak  head  of  high  church  Anno.*^—  /F«/}io<e« 
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was  contrived  by  Wolsey,  to  engage  Henry  the 
more  firmly  against  Lutheranism,  and  in  the  put- 
ting down  of  the  heretical  books  which  were  now 
brvMight  over  from  the  continent  in  great  numbers, 
and  dispersed  through  the  kingdom.    **  And  being 
backed  with  the  title  granted  to  the  king,  the  car- 
dinal used  his  diligence  effectually  to  suppress  tlft 
same,  by  a  strict  commission  from  himself,  in- 
vested with  the  legantine  power,  to  all  the  bishops 
in  England,  by  a  general  visitation,  to  take  order, 
that   any  books,  written  or  printed,  of  Martin 
Luther's  errors  and  heresies,  should  be  brought  in 
to  the  bishop  of  each  respective  diocese;  and  that 
every  such  bishop  receiving  such  books  should  send 
them  up  to  him.     And  in  order  to  this,  notice 
was  to  he  given  in  every  church  at  mass-time,  be- 
fore the  people  present,  that  whosoever  had  such 
books  in  their  houses  or  possession  should  forth- 
with deliver  them  up  to  the  bishop,  or  his  com- 
missary or  other  officer,  within  fifteen  days ;  and 
this,  upon  pain  of  incurring  the  greater  excommu- 
nication, and  being  esteemed  concealers  and  fa- 
vourers of  hereticid  pravity,  and  so  reputed  and 
judged  as  heretics,  and  liable  to  be  punished  as 
such ;  and  that  all  abbots,  priors,  and  governors  of 
religious  houses,  all  deans,  presidents,  &c.,  of 
cathedral  churches,  all  rectors,  vicais,  curates,  &c., 
of  parochial  churches,  be  by  the  bishop  admo- 
nished and  enjoined  to  bring  in  and  deliver  up  to 
him  any  such  books,  composed  or  set  forth  by  the 
said  Martin,  under  his  name ;  and  to  do  the  same 
under  the  penalties   abovesaid.*'*    On  repeated 
occasions  before  this,  however,  strict  inquisition 
had  been  made  by  particular  bishops  of  their  own 
accord  after  heretical  books;  and,  as  the  reader 
may  remember  from  instances    already  quoted, 
many  persons  had  been  imprisoned  and  punished, 
some  even  sent  to  the  stake,  for  the  crime  of  read- 
ing or  possessing  such  works,  or  at  least  for  that  of 
holding  the  doctrines  contained  in  them,  of  which 
the  mere  possession  of  the  books  was  sometimes 
all  the  evidence.    The  foreign  heretical  treatises 
that  were  at  this  time  brought  over  to  England 
were  for  the  most  part  translated  into  the  language 
of  the  country,  and  so  fitted  for  the  perusal  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people.      It  would  appear  that 
liberty  to  peruse  the  forbidden  books  had  to  be  ex- 
pressly obtained  from  the  heads  of  the  church, 
even  by  learned  men  whose  object  was  merely  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  heresies  as  a  matter  of 
information,  or  to  read  the  defence  of  them  for  the 
purpose  of  refuting  it — as,  indeed,  according  to 
the  strict  law  of  the  church,  is  tlie  case  in  Catholic 
countries  at  the  present  day. 

Henry's  book  was  immediately  answered  by 
Luther,  and  that  in  a  fashion  calculated  to  cure 
kings  of  the  ambition  of  controversy.  Not  only 
did  the  sturdy  reformer  throw  aside  all  deference 
for  the  rank  of  his  royal  opponent  in  disposing  of 
his  arguments,  but  he  even  denied  him  the  credit 
of  being  really  the  author  of  the  book  of  which  he 
vras  so  vain.     This  was  an  injury  which  Henry 
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never  forgot  or  forgave.  A  few  years  afterwards 
Luther  hoped  to  soften  him  by  an  apology  and  ex- 
planation couched  in  the  most  aubmissive  and 
Klf-abasing  terms.  In  a  letter  sent  from  Wir- 
temberg,  in  September,  1525,  he  assured  Henry 
that  his  reason  for  having  written  against  his  book 
stall  was,  "  because,  from  good  witnesses,  he  had 
leaned  that  that  book,  sent  forth  against  him 
under  the  king's  name,  was  not  indeed  the  king 
of  England's  book,  as  cunning  sophisters  would 
pretend,  abusing  the  name  of  his  majesty.  But 
he  was  now  ashamed,  he  said,  to  lift  up  his  eyes 
to  his  majesty ;  who  had  suficred  himself  by  that 
credulity  to  be  moved  against  so  great  a  king,  by 
means  of  those  evil- workers ;  especially  since  he 
himself  was  but  fasx  et  vermisj  i.  e,  dregs  and 
a  worm,  in  comparison  to  so  great  a  king."*  But 
Luther,  though,  as  he  says,  he  might  not  believe 
Henry  to  be  the  real  author  of  the  book,  could  not 
he  ignorant  that  he  claimed  the  authorship  of  it : 
besides,  it  was  small  satisfaction  to  Henry's 
wounded  vanity,  that  the  book  which  had  been 
treated  as  so  contemptible  should  now  be  admitted 
to  be  really  of  his  penning.  It  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  Luther's.soothing  epistle  failed  of  its  in- 
tended effect.  Henry  immediately  published  it  along 
with  an  answer,  the  two  pieces  being  prefaced  by 
an  address  **  to  the  pious  reader,"  in  which  it  was 
stated,  •*  that  when  Luther  began  so  foolishly  to 
get  himself  into  the  king's  favour  (by  his  letter  to 
him),  whereby  he  might  abuse  his  name,  the 
better  to  commend  his  faction,  the  king  thought  it 
necessary  to  signify  to  all  men  that  he  was  not  so 
light  to  be  enslaved  by  the  flatteries  of  a  foolish 
ftiar,  nor  so  inconstant  to  be  driven  away  by  any 
means  from  that  which  he  knew  to  be  right,  and 
what  had  been  writ  by  him ;  and,  therefore,  he  had 
answered  to  all  the  parts  of  Luther's  letter,  that  he 
might  show  Luther,  not  only  to  Luther  himself, 
hut  to  every  one  else." 

But,  after  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  years  more, 
the  symptoms  of  a  great  change  begin  to  appear. 
In  1521  Henry  fell  in  love  with  Anne  Boleyn, 
began  to  feel  scruples  about  the  lawfulness  of  his 
marriage  with  Catherine,  who  had  now  been 
eighteen  years  his  wife,  and,  urged  by  the  said 
scruples  and  his  passion  together,  proceeded  to 
take  steps  for  getting  rid  of  Catherine  and  making 
Anne  queen.  For  two  years  he  plied  every  effort 
to  get  the  court  of  Rome  to  go  along  with  him  in 
this  scheme,  and  during  that  interval  he  confined 
himself,  in  regard  to  the  church  and  religion,  to 
threats,  that  if  he  were  not  allowed  to  have  his 
way  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce,  England  should 
no  longer  remain  a  Popish  country.  At  length,  in 
the  summer  of  1529,  the  accident  of  Cranmer 
having  suggested  the  bold  expedient  of  having  the 
marriage  dissolved  without  asking  leave  of  the 
pope,  at  once  transferred  the  affections  and  confi- 
dence of  the  king  from  Wolsey  to  this  new  adviser, 
causing  the  ruin  of  the  one  and  the  elevation  of  the 
other,  and  transformed  him  in  principle  and  con- 
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duct  from  a  most  submissive  son  of  the  Roman 
church  to  a  determined  opponent  of  all  those  of  its 
pretensions  which  he  could  dispute  without  be- 
coming an  open  rebel  against  its  authority.  In  the 
following  year  he  put  forth  a  proclamation  prohi- 
biting the  introduction  into,  or  the  publication  in, 
the  kingdom  of  any  bull  from  Rome,  under  pain  of 
incurring  his  indignation,  in  addition  to  imprison- 
ment and  the  other  punishments  awarded  to  the 
ofience  by  the  ancient  statutes  of  provisors  and 
premunire.  The  established  clergy  now  found  the 
crown,  hitherto  their  steady  friend  and  protector, 
changed  into  a  hostile  power :  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1531,  they  were  indicted  in  a  body  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  for  breaking  the  statutes 
against  provisors,  by  having  recognised  the  legantine 
authority  of  the  fallen  cardinal ;  and  they  were  not 
released  firom  the  premunire  into  which  they  were 
adjudged  to  have  fallen  till  they  had  agreed  not  only 
to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  but  to  acknowledge  the  king 
to  be  the  supreme  head  of  the  church  in  England, 
at  least  in  so  far  as  the  word  of  God  allowed, — a 
concession,  even  thus  qualified,  by  far  the  most 
important  that  had  yet  been  wrung  from  the  ec- 
clesiastical order  in  any  country  in  Christendom. 
In  1532  these  preliminary  demonstrations  were 
followed  up  by  the  passing  of  an  act  of  parliament 
abolishing  the  payment  of  annates,  or  first-fruits, 
to  the  court  of  Rome,— a  memorable  statute,  from 
which  we  may  properly  date  the  beginning  of 
the  Reformation.  From  this  point  the  course  of 
Henry's  ecclesiastical  innovations  went  on  at  an 
accelerated  rate.  Anne  Boleyn,  notoriously  dis- 
posed in  favour  of  the  opinions  of  the  innovators 
in  religion, — already  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Protestants,  which  was  first  given  to  them  on  their 
protest  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Diet  of 
Spires,  19th  April,  1530, — was  now  Queen  of 
England;  Cranmer,  the  head  of  the  English 
Lutherans,  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  he  and 
Cromwell,  another  decided  favourer  of  the  new 
doctrines,  were  the  king's  chief  ministers.  In  this 
the  height  of  the  new  tide  that  had  set  in  upon  the 
stream  of  affairs,  all  that  remained  of  the  authority 
of  Rome  was  soon  swept  away.  Acts  were  passed 
in  1533-4  for  amending  the  law  on  the  subject  of 
heresy,  by  which  it  was  declared  that  speaking 
against  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  otherwise  called  the 
Pope,  or  his  decrees,  was  not  heresy ;  for  the  sub- 
mission of  the  clergy  to  the  king's  majesty,  which 
prohibited  all  appeals  to  Rome  under  penalty  of  a 
premunire;  for  abolishing  the  presentment  of 
archbishops  and  bishops  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and 
their  consecration  by  authority  of  the  pope,  and 
ordaining  that  they  should  be  elected  by  the  chap- 
ters under  the  king's  license  and  letters  missive 
naming  the  person  to  be  chosen ;  and  for  the  abo- 
lition of  Peter  pence  and  all  other  taxes  heretofore 
paid  to  Rome.  In  the  next  session,  which  com- 
menced in  November,  1534,  the  king  was  formally 
declared — what,  it  was  stated,  he  had  already 
been  recognised  as  being  by  the  clergy  in  convo- 
cation— ^'  die  only  Supreme  Head  in  earth  of  the 
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Church  of  England,"  with  the  sole  right  to  reform 
and  correct  all  heresies  by  his  own  authority  ;  and 
the  first-fruitsy  and  also  a  yearly  tenth  of  all  spi- 
ritual livings,  were  made  over  to  the  crown.  The 
year  1535  witnessed  the  executions  of  divers  per- 
sons for  denying  the  king's  supremacy, — among 
others,  of  the  two  illustrious  victims.  Bishop  Fisher 
and  Sir  Thomas  More. 

**  And  these,"  says  Strype,  "  were  some  of  the 
resolute  steps  King  Henry  made  towards  the  ob- 
taining again  this  long  struggled  for  and  almost 
lost  right  and  prerogative  of  kings,  in  their  own 
dominions,  of  being  supreme  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  bishops  of  Rome.  Secretary  Crom- 
well had  the  great  stroke  in  all  this ;  and  all  these 
counsels  and  methods  were  struck  out  of  his  head." 
To  Cromwell  especially  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  been  Henry's  chief  instrument  in  his  next 
undertaking  as  an  ecclesiastical  reformer — his 
attack  upon  the  monastic  institutions.  According 
to  Strype  it  was  "  the  refractoriness  of  those  of  the 
Benedictine  orde^  to  the  king's  proceedings"  that 
"made  him  think  it  convenient  to  look  a  little 
more  narrowly  into  their  behaviour,  and  to  ani- 
madvert upon  their  irregularities,  of  which  there 
were  reports  enough :  and  this  being  resolved  upon, 
he  thought  good  to  make  one  work  of  it,  and  to 
have  all  convents  and  religious  societies  besides 
visited  also."  The  measure,  Burnet  tells  us,  was 
chiefly  advised  by  a  Dr.  Leighton,  who  had  been 
in  the  service  of  Wolsey  along  with  Cromwell,  and 
had  then  been  taken  notice  of  by  the  latter  *'  as  a 
dexterous  and  diligent  man,  and  therefore  was  now 
made  use  of  on  this  occasion."  The  visitation 
began  in  October,  1535,  and  comprehended  not 
only  all  monasteries,  but  all  collegiate  churches, 
hospitals,  and  cathedrals,  and  also  the  houses  of 
the  order  of  the  Knights  of  Jerusalem.  The  object 
professed,  of  course,  was  the  reformation  of  the 
irregulsN:  lives  of  the  monks ;  but  the  real  motives 
appear  to  have  been  different.  Concurring  with 
the  scandals  that  were  abroad  as  to  the  relaxed 
discipline  of  the  several  orders,  **  their  secret  prac- 
tices against  the  king,"  says  Burnet,  "  both  in  the 
mutter  of  his  divorce  and  supremacy,  made  him 
more  willing  to  examine  the  truth  of  these  reports ; 
tliat  if  they  were  found  guilty  of  such  scandals, 
they  might  lose  their  credit  with  the  people,  and 
occasions  be  ministered  to  the  king  to  justify  the 
suppression  of  them."  And  the  historian  goes  on 
to  observe  that,  among  other  motives  which  in- 
clined the  king  to  the  project,  one  was  that  he 
was  apprehensive  of  a  war  with  the  emperor,  on 
which  account  he  "  judged  it  necessary  to  fortify 
his  ports ;  and  seeing  the  great  advantages  of  trade, 
which  began  then  to  rise  much,  was  resolved  to 
encourage  it,  for  which  end  he  intended  to  build 
many  havens  and  harbours.  This  was  a  matter  of 
great  charge,  and  as  his  own  revenue  could  not 
defray  it,  so  he  had  no  mind  to  lay  heavy  taxes  on 
his  subjects :  therefore  the  suppression  of  monas- 
teries was  thought  the  easiest  way  of  raising 
money."     The  only  immediate  result  of  this  first 


visitation  was  the  voluntary  sunender  of  six  or 
seven  of  the  smaller  and  poorer  houses  to  the 
crown,  on  the  ground,  as  was  affirmed,  of  their  re- 
venues being  so  encumbered  that  they  must  other- 
wise very  speedily  have  come  to  ruin,  both  in  their 
spiritual  and  temporal  concerns.  **  It  was  thought," 
says  Strype,  '*  that  it  was  the  king's  mind  and 
intention  to  take  them  all,  with  their  lands  and 
revenues,  into  his  own  hand,  and  to  turn  out  all 
the  monks  and  friars  to  shift  for  themselves ;  and 
so  it  was  given  out.  But  the  king  meant  no  such 
thing,  and  showed  himself  displeased  with  such  as 
reported  it,  and  ordered  them  to  be  taken  up  and 
comthitted  to  custody,  and  pacified  and  quieted 
these  religious  persons  with  assurance  to  the  con- 
trary, in  case  they  lived  in  due  order,  and  showed 
themselves  true  to  him,  and  acknowledged  his 
supremacy."  Henry's  intentions  may  be  best 
judged  from  his  acts.  Within  a  few  months  after 
this  assurance  had  been  given  an  act  was  passed 
by  parliament  suppressing  all  religious  houses 
whose  annual  revenue  was  less  than  200/.,  and 
giving  their  lands,  rents,  cattle,  plate,  jewels,  and 
all  other  property  to  the  king.  By  this  act  376 
monasteries  were  at  once  swept  away,  and  Henry 
was  enriched  by  lauds  computed  to  be  worth 
32,000/.  per  annum,  and  other  spoils  of  the  esti- 
mated value  of  100,000/.,  but  in  reality  amounting 
to  these  sums  several  times  over,  "  for  many 
houses,"  as  Burnet  observes,  "  then  rated  at  200/. 
were  worth  many  thousands,"  the  practice  being 
for  them  to  raise  heavy  fines  on  their  leases  and  to 
keep  their  rents  nominalljr  low.  *'  It  is  generally 
said,  also,"  the  same  mstorian  ekewhere  adds, 
"and  not  improbably,  that  the  commissioneis 
were  as  careful  to  enrich  themselvea  as  to  increase 
the  king's  revenue." 

In  the  following  year,  1531,  a  new  yisitotion 
was  begun  of  all  Sie  remaining  monasteries,  with 
the  design,  which  could  no  longer  be  disavowed,  of 
subjecting  as  many  of  them  as  possible  to  the  same 
fate  with  those  that  had  been  ahready  confiscated. 
This  was  so  clearly  perceived  that,  in  a  great  many 
instances,  voluntary  surrenders  were  now  made  by 
the  abbots  and  other  heads  of  houses.  "There 
were  great  complaints,"  Burnet  relates,  "made of 
the  visitors,  as  if  they  had  practised  with  the 
abbots  and  priors  to  make  these  surrenders,  ana 
that  they  had  conspired  with  them  to  cheat  die 
king,  and  had  privately  embezzled  most  of  the 
plate  and  furniture.  The  Abbess  of  Chepstow 
complained,  in  particular,  of  Dr.  London,  one  of  the 
visitors,  that  he  had  been  corrupting  her  nuns; 
and  generally  it  was  cried  out  that  underhand 
and  ill  practices  were  used.  Therefore,  to  qwet 
these  reports,  and  to  give  some  colour  to  J^^^J^^ 
what  they  were  about,  all  the  foul  stories  that 
could  be  found  out  were  published  to  defame  these 
houses."  In  most  cases,  it  would  seem,  where  the 
house  was  not  recommended  for  total  suppression, 
a  fine  or  annual  tax  was  laid  upon  it;  and  even 
where  it  was  not  pretended  that  the  inmates  were 
chargeable  with  any  irregularities,  the  real  objeci 
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of  the  visitation,  the  extraction  of  money,  was 
equally  kept  in  view.     Thus  we  find  the  nuns  of 
the  convent  of  Styxwold,  against  whom  nothing 
appears  to  have  been  alleged,  fined  to  the  amount 
of  200  marks,  besides  an  annual  pension  or  tax  of 
34/.    "  Good  Mr.  Heneage,"  they  say,  in  a  repre- 
sentation addressed  to  one  of  the  visitors,  "we 
most  humbly  pray  and  desire  you,  in  the  way  of 
charity,  and  for  God's  sake,  to  be  mean  (a  medium 
of  intercession)  to  my  lord  privy  seal  (Cromwell) 
that  he  will  of  his  goodness  be  suitor  to  the  king's 
majesty  for  to  remit  and  forgive  the  said  pension 
of  34/.  by  year,  or  else  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
live  and  pay  the  king  the  aforesaid  money.     We 
be  eighteen  nuns  and  a  sister  in  our  house,  besides 
officers  and  servants,  to  the  number  of  fifty  persons 
in  all ;  and  our  stock  and  cattle  being  delivered  up 
this  year  past,  which  was  our  chief  hope  and 
living.    And  if  by  my  lord  privy  seal's  goodness 
and  yours  we  may  obtain  redemption  of  the  said 
pension,  we  shall  take  pains,  and  live  poorly,  and 
serve  God,  and  pray  daily  for  the  king's  majesty, 
my  lord  privy  seal,  and  you,  during  our  lives." 
If  their  prayer  be  refused  they  intimate  that  they 
will  be  obliged  to  *^  give  up  the  house  into  the 
king's   highness'    hand;"    and  this    case    may 
enable  us  to  understand  how  such  surrenders,  de- 
signated voluntary,  were  probably  in  most  instances 
brought  about.     But  besides  the  fines  imposed  in 
the  name  of  the  king,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  another  customary  mode  of  composition 
was  by  bribing  the  visitors  or  their  master,  Crom- 
well.   We  find  the  evidence  of  this  in  a  curious 
letter,  which  has  been  printed  by  Strype,  ad- 
dressed to  Cromwell  by  Latimer,  in  behalf  of  the 
head  of  one  of  the  houses  in  his  diocese  of  Wor- 
cester, the  prior  of  Great  Malvern :  "  This  man," 
writes  Latimer, ''  both  heareth  and  feareth,  as  he 
saith,  the  suppression    of   his   house.      Which, 
though  he  will  be  conformable  in  all  points  to  the 
king's  highness'  pleasure,  and  yours,  once  known 
—-as  both  I  advertised  him,  as  also  his  bounden 
duty  is  to  be — yet  nevertheless,  if  he  thought  the 
enterprise  should  not  be  mistaken,  nor  turn  to  any 
displeasure,  he  would  be  an  humble  suitor  to  your 
lordship,   and  by  the  same  to  the  king's  good 
grace,  for  the  upstanding  of  his  foresaid  house,  of 
the  continuance  of  the  same  to  many  good  pur- 
poses ;  not  in  moi^ery,  he  meaneth ;  not  so,  God 
fnrbid ;  but  any  other  ways,  as  should  be  thought 
and  seen  good  to  the  king's  majesty ;  as  to  main- 
tain, touching  preaching,  study  with  praying,  and 
(to  the  which  he  is  much  given)  good  housekeep- 
ing.   For  to  the  virtue  of  hospitality  he  hath  been 
greatly  inclined  from  his  beginning,  and  is  very 
much  commended  in  these  parts  for  the  same. 
So  that,  if  Jive  hundred  mark  to  the  king's  ma- 
jesty,  with  two  hundred  mark  to  yourself  for 
your  good  will,  might  occasion  the  promotion  of 
his  intent,  at  leastwise  for  the  time  of  his  life,  he 
doubteth  not  to  make  his  friends  for  the  same,  if 
80  little  could  bring  as  much  to  pass.    The  man  is 
old,  a  good  housekeeper,  feedeth  many,  and  that 


daily."    The  qualifications  of  the  prior  of  Great 
Malvern,  it  is  plain,  were  rather  those  of  an  inn- 
keeper than  a  spiritual  father ;  but  Latimer  was 
very  desirous  that,  were  it  merely  for  the  purposes 
of  hospitality,  a  few  of  the  monastic  houses  should 
be  preserved  from  destruction.     "  For  the  coun- 
trr,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  is  poor,  and  full  of 
penury;  and,  alas!  my  good  lord,  shall  we  not 
see  two  or  three  in  every  shire  changed  to  such 
remedy?"     But  Henry's  rapacity  would  submit 
to  no  such  deduction  from  its  plunder.     The  visit- 
ation of  the  monasteries,  which  was,  in  effect,  a 
forcing  of  them  one  afler  another  to  surrender, 
was  continued  for  some  years,  until  the  greater 
number  of  them  had  been  thus  given  up  into  the 
king's  hands ;  and  then,  in  ]  539,  the  parliament 
passed  an  act  confirming  to  the  king  and  his  suc- 
cessors for  ever  both  all  those  that  had  been  thus 
already  resigned,  and  all  that  should    be  sup- 
pressed, forfeited,   or  given  up  thereafter.     The 
effect  of  this  act  was  immediately  to  put  down  all 
the  still  existing  monasteries  in  England.     Alto- 
gether, by  its  operation,  the  possessions  of  644  con- 
vents, 90  colleges,  2374  chantries  and  free  chapels, 
and  110  hospitals,  were  annexed  to  the  crown. 
The  clear  yearly  value  of  all  the  houses  thus  sup- 
pressed was,  at  the  rents  actually  paid,  only  about 
]  30,000/. ;  but  Burnet  affirms  that  their  real  value 
was  at  least  ten  times  as  much.     Besides  this, 
plate,  jewels,  and  goods  of  all  kinds  to  a  vast 
amount  must  have  been  obtained  from  this  whole- 
sale confiscation.     To  enlist  the  popular  feeling  in 
favour  of  the  measure,  it  was  given  out  that  its 
effect  would  be  to  relieve  the  king's  subjects  for 
the  future  from  all  services  and  taxes ;  and  that 
in  place  of  the  abbots,  monks,  friars,  and  nuns, 
there  would  be  raised  and  maintained  forty  new 
earls,  sixty  barons,  three  thousand  knights,  and 
forty  thousand  soldiers,    commanded  by  skilful 
officers,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  abolished  esta- 
blishments.    It  was  also  promised  both  that  there 
should  be  a  better  provision  made  for  the  poor, 
and  that  preachers  should  be  handsomely  paid  to 
go  about  everywhere,  and  preach  the  true  religion. 
*'  But,"  says  Strype,  "  nothing  of  this  came  to 
pass ;  for  neither  was  there  provision  made  for  the 
poor,  nor  yet  order  set  for  preaching  the  gospel; 
and,  in  fine,  a  great  part  of  it  was  turned  to  the 
upholding  of  dice-playing,  masking,  and  banquet- 
ing."*    Of  the  wholeof  the  immense  revenue  that 
accrued  to  the  crown  from  the  abolition  of  the  mo- 
nasteries, a  fraction  of  about  eight  thousand  pounds 
per  annum  only  was  bestowed  upon  the  endowment 
of  the  six  new  bishoprics  of  Westminster,  Oxford, 
Peterborough,  Bristol,   Chester,  and  Gloucester, 
and  the  substitution  of  canons  for  the  disbanded 
monks  in  several  of  the  old  cathedral  churches. 

Henry  may  be  regarded  as  having  continued  to 
move,  in  the  main,  in  a  Protestant  direction  through- 
out the  period  of  his  three  Protestant  marriages 
with  Anne  Boleyn,  Jane  Seymour,  and  Anne  of 

*   Thete  Utt  words  are  from  Biihop  BaU's   **  Image  of  Both 
Cbttrehet,"  flrst  published  in  1S50. 
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Cleves,— neither  of  the  cattstrophei  by  which  the 
two  first  of  theae  connexions  were  so  suddenly  ter* 
minated  interrupting  his  onward  career.  During 
this  space  several  minor  reforms  were  carried  into 
effect  besides  the  great  work  of  the  confiscation  of 
the  monasteries.  Among  these  one  of  the  most 
memorable  was  the  communication  to  the  people, 
under  the  royal  authority,  of  the  Scriptures  in  their 
mother  tongue.  Wycliffe,  as  was  formerly  men* 
tioned/  had  translated  both  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century; 
and  even  long  before  his  day  the  whole  Bible,  ac* 
cording  to  a  statement  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  had 
been,  "  by  virtuous  and  well-learned  men,  translated 
into  the  English  tongue,  and  by  good  and  godly 
people,  with  devotion  and  soberness,  well  and  re- 
verently read.''  Cranmer  also  asserts  that,  when 
the  Saxon  tongue,  in  which  the  first  version  was 
madCi  **  waned  old  and  out  of  common  usage," 
the  Scripture  was  again  translated  into  the  newer 
language,  "whereof,"  he  adds,  "yet  also  many 
copies  be  found."  But  the  first  English  translation 
of  any  part  of  the  Scriptures  that  was  printed  was 
the  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  by  William 
Tyndal  (otherwise  calledHotchiu),aBsi8ted  by  afriar 
named  Roy  and  others,  which  appeared  in  an  octavo 
volume  at  'Antwerp  in  1526.  The  edition  con- 
sisted of  fifteen  hundred  copies,  nearly  all  of  which 
that  were  disposed  of  appear  to  have  been  sent 
over  to  England.  Here  they  were  purchased  and 
read  with  wonderful  eagerness  by  the  people,  and 
not  the  less  so  for  the  prohibition  that  was  issued 
by  Wolsey,  and  published  by  every  bishop  in  his 
diocese,  setting  forth  "that  some  of  Luther's  fol- 
lowers had  erroneously  translated  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  and  had  corrupted  the  word  of  God,  both  by 
a  false  translation  and  by  heretical  glosses ;"  and 
requiring  all  incumbents  to  charge  the  people  of 
their  parishes  who  might  have  any  of  the  books  to 
bring  them  in  to  the  vicar-general  within  thirty 
days,  under  pain  of  excommunication.  Some 
curious  particulars  respecting  the  spread  of  Tyn- 
daPs  New  Testament  are  given  in  the  examinations 
which  Strype  has  printed  of  persons  apprehended 
and  questioned  under  the  search  that  was  thus  set 
on  foot  One,  for  example,  John  Pykas,  of  Col- 
chester, confessed  "that  about  five  years  last 
past,  at  a  certam  time,  his  mother,  then  dwelling 
in  Bury,  sent  for  him,  and  moved  him  that  he 
should  not  believe  in  the  sacraments  of  the  church, 
for  that  was  not  the  right  way.  And  then  she 
delivered  to  this  respondent  one  book  of  Paul's 
Epistles  in  English,  and  bid  him  live  after  the 
manner  and  way  of  the  said  Epistles  and  Gospels, 
and  not  after  the  way  that  the  church  doth  teach. 
And  about  a  two  years  last  pastf  he  bought  in 
Colchester,  of  a  Lombard  of  London,  a  New  Tcs- 

•  Sm  ▼ol.  I.  p.  808. 

t  The  deposition  ia  dat4>d  7th  March.  1527 :  so  that  either  the  depo- 
nent mast  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  length  of  time,  or  Tyndiu's 
Testaments  muni  Hhto  been  produced  aud  imported  into  England  a 
year  earlier  than  the  date  on  the  book  woald  lead  us  to  suppoee. 
But>hat  was  the  English  translation  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Faul,— 
apparently  alM  a  prluled  book.— which  the  deponent  says  he  got 
ftom  his  mother  *'jke  years  last  past  ?" 


tament  in  English,  and  paid  for  it  four  shillings; 
which  New  Testament  he  kept,  and  read  it  tho- 
roughly many  times.  And  afterward,  when  he 
heard  that  the  said  New  Testaments  were  forbid- 
den, that  no  man  should  keep  them,  he  delivered 
it  and  the  book  of  Paul's  Epistles  to  his  mother 
again.  And  so,  in  continuance  of  time,  by  the 
instruction  of  his  mother,  and  by  reading  of  the 
said  books,  he  fell  into  these  errors  and  heresies 
against  the  sacrament  of  the  altar."  Burnet  tells 
the  following  good  story  respecting  Tyndal's  New 
Testament : — ''  Tunstall,  then  Bishop  of  Londoo, 
being  a  man  of  invincible  moderation,  would  do 
nobody  hurt,  yet  endeavoured  as  he  could  to  get 
their  books  into  his  hands  ;  so,  being  at  Antwerp 
in  the  year  1529,  as  he  returned  from  his  embassy 
at  the  treaty  of  Cambray,  he  sent  for  one  Pack- 
ington,  an  English  merchant  there,  and  desired 
him  to  see  how  many  New  Testaments  of  Tyndars 
translation  he  might  have  for  money.  Packing- 
ton,  who  was  a  secret  favourer  of  Tyndal,  told  him 
what  the  bishop  proposed.  Tyndal  was  very  glad 
of  it ;  for,  being  convinced  of  some  faults  in  his 
work,  he  was  designing  a  new  and  more  correct 
edition ;  but  he  was  poor,  and  the  iprmer  impres- 
sion not  being  sold  off,  he  could  not  go  about  it: 
so  he  gave  Packington  all  the  copies  that  lay  in  his 
hands,  for  which  the  bishop  paid  the  price,  and 
brought  them  over,  and  burnt  them  publicly  in 
Cheapside.  This  had  such  an  hateful  appearance 
in  it,  being  generally  called  a  burning  of  the  word 
of  God,  that  people  from  thence  concluded  there 
must  be  a  visible  contrariety  between  that  book  and 
the  doctrines  of  those  who  so  handled  it,  by  which 
both  their  prejudice  against  the  clergy  and  their 
desire  of  reading  the  New  Testament  was  in- 
creased. So  that  next  year,  when  the  second  edi- 
tion was  finished,  many  more  were  brought  over; 
and  Constantine  (one  of  Tvndal's  associates)  being 
taken  in  England,  the  kna  chancellor,  in  a  private 
examination,  promised  him  that  no  hurt  should  be 
done  him  if  he  would  reveal  who  encouraged  and 
supported  them  at  Antwerp ;  which  he  accepted  of, 
and  told  that  the  greatest  encouragement  they  had 
was  from  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  had  bought 
up  half  the  impression.  This  made  all  that  heard 
it  laugh  heartily,  though  more  judicious  persons 
discerned  the  great  temper  of  that  learned  bishop 
in  it."  At  one  time  the  clergy  sought  to  repress 
the  curiosity  of  the  people  about  Tyiidal's  Testo- 
ment  by  giving  out  that  they  intended  immediately 
to  put  forth  a  translation  of  their  own ;  but  this 
project,  if  it  ever  was  seriously  entertained,  was 
soon  thrown  aside ;  and  at  length,  about  the  end  of 
May,  1530,  a  paper  was  drawn  up  by  Warham, 
More,  Tunstall,  and  other  eminent  canonisU  and 
divines,  which  every  incumbent  was  commanded 
to  read  to  his  congregation,  intimating  that,  the 
king  having  consulted  certain  prelates  and  learned 
men  of  both  universities  as  to  various  treatises  on 
doctrinal  subjects  lately  set  out  in  the  English 
tongue,  they  had  agreed  in  condemning  them  as 
coDtaininff  several  tliinn  that  were  heretical;  vA 
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that,  upon  the  question  as  to  the  necessity  or  ex- 
pediency of  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  *'  they  were 
of  opinion  that,  though  it  had  been  sometimes 
done,  yet  it  was  not  necessary,  and  that  the  king 
did  well  not  to  set  it  out  at  that  time  in  the  Eng- 
lish tongue." 

The  course,  however,  in  which  all  things  were 
now  moving,  and  especially  that  which  affairs  at 
court  had  taken,  made  it  impossible  that  what  may 
almost  be  called  the  ftmdaaiental  principle  of  Pro- 
testantism, fhe  free  eirctitation  of  the  Scriptures 
among  the  people,  conki  Ite  much  longer  resisted. 
The  convocaCiott  ol  ISi^,  aeeordinglv,  sK  the  same 
time  that  the  parliament  patted  the  me  «et  for  the 
dissolution  ef  the  menasteriesy  agreed  by  a  majority, 
CD  the  moCkm  of  CfttRiKer,  to  petitren  the  king  that 
he  would  give  orders  for  the  preparaieien  of  an 
English  translation  of  the  ftble*  The  pveject  was 
at  first  opposed  by  a  powetftil  party  ad  eeurt,  and 
Henry  for  some  time  h«H8itod[>  bul  H  was  re- 
presented to  him,  on  the  otlier  side,  that  nothing 
would  make  the  pope  and  tlie  monks  so  hateful  to 
the  nation,  or  his  own  supremacy  so  acceptable,  as 
giving  the  people  the  free  use  of  the  word  of  God  ; 
and  ^  these  arguments,"  says  Burnet,  **  joined 
with  the  power  that  the  queen  had  in  his  affections, 
were  so  much  considered  by  the  king  that  he 
gave  order  for  setting  about  it  immediately." 
Already,  however,  in  the  preceding  year  there  had 
been  produced  on  the  continent  a  complete  Eng- 
hah  translation  of  the  Bible,  by  Miles  Coverdale, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  Tyndal's 
assistants  in  translating  the  New  Testament 
Coverdale's  Bible,  which  is  conjectured,  from  the 
fonn  of  the  types,  to  have  been  printed  at  Zurich, 
was  dedicated  to  the  King  of  England.  It  was 
probably  soon  after  this  work  was  put  into  Henry's 
bands  that  a  circumstance  occurred  which  is  men* 
tioned  by  Burnet  in  the  Supplement  to  his  His- 


tory of  the  Reformation,  but  the  date  of  which  he 
professes  himself  unable  to  assign.  When  various 
opinions  were  expressed  about  Coverdale's  Bible, 
*'  Henry  ordered  divers  bishops  to  peruse  it.  After 
they  had  had  it  long  in  their  hands,  he  asked  their 
judgment  of  it :  they  said  there  were  many  faults 
in  it :  but  he  asked,  upon  that,  if  there  were  any 
heresies  in  it :  they  said  they  found  none :  then, 
said  the  king,  in  God's  name,  let  it  go  abroad 
among  my  people."  This  anecdote,  it  seems, 
Coverdale  afterwards  related  himself  in  a  sermon 
he  preached  at  Paul's  Cross.  Coverdale's  Bible, 
which  was  in  folio,  appears  to  have  been  the 
volume  which  in  1536,  immediately  after  the 
above-mentioned  order  had  been  issued  for  the 
preparation  of  a  new  translation  to  be  set  forth  by 
authority,  Cromwell,  as  the  king's  vicar-general 
and  vicegerent  in  ecclesiastical  .matters,  com- 
manded to  be  procured  by  every  parish,  and 
chained  to  a  pillar  gr  desk  in  the  choir  of  the 
church,  for  all  to  read  at  their  pleasure.  This 
was  done,  that  the  resolution  taken  in  favour  of 
laying  open  the  word  of  God  to  the  people  might 
not  remain  inoperative  while  the  new  translation 
was  in  hand.  To  whom  that  work  was  committed, 
or  how  the  persons  engaged  proceeded  in  it,  Bur- 
net says  he  had  not  been  able  to  ascertain ;  the 
direction  was  probably  left  with  Cranmer,  with 
whom  the  proposal  had  originated,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  Coverdale  was  one  of  the  principal 
persons  employed.  When  the  translation  was  at 
last  finished,  it  was  sent  to  be  printed  at  Paris,  by 
Richard  Grafton  and  Edward  Whitchurch ;  but, 
although  the  printers  had  previously  obtained  the 
French  king's  license  to  imdertake  the  work,  their 
operations  were  interrupted  before  their  completion 
by  the  clamours  of  the  clergy,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  withdraw  to  London,  where  the  volume 
was^at  last  finished  |in  April,  1539.  ^  This  first 
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authorised  English  Bible,  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Cranmer  s,  or  the  Great  Bible,  is  a  folio, 
like  Coverdale's,  and  the  text,  in  the  main,  is  little 
more  than  a  corrected  edition  of  his.  Its  title- 
page  is  embellished  by  a  wood  engraving  of  re- 
markable beauty,  generally  supposed  to  be  taken 
from  a  design  by  Hans  Holbein,  the  principal 
division  of  which  represents  Henry  delivenng 
copies  of  the  book  to  Archbishop  Cranroer  and 
Cromwell,  the  former  standing  on  the  right,  the 
latter  on  the  left  hand  of  the  throne  or  chair  of 
state,  while  other  groups  exhibit  the  general  dis- 
tribution of  the  Scriptures  to  the  clergy  and  laity, 
the  crowding  of  the  people  around  their  preachers, 
and  other  scenes  characteristic  of  the  religious 
ferment  of  the  time.  Besides  its  merit  as  a  work 
of  art,  the  whole  delineation  is  of  high  interest, 
as  illustrative  both  of  the  great  national  awaken- 
ing it  is  especially  intended  to  commemorate,  and 
of  the  various  costume  and  aspect  of  English 
society  three  centuries  ago. 

A  set  of  injunctions  was  now  issued  to  the 
clergy  by  Cromwell,  in  his  quality  of  ecclesiastical 
vicegerent,  one  of  which  directed  each  incum- 
bent to  provide  before  a  certain  day  a  copy  of  the 
new  Great  Bible^  and  to  set  up  the  same  in  some 
convenient  place  within  the  church,  where  the 
parishioners  might  most  commodiously  resort  to  it 
and  read  it ;  the  charge  to  be  borne  one-half  by 
the  parson,  and  the  other  by  the  parishioners.  If, 
as  Burnet  tells  us,  the  whole  of  Grafton's  im- 
pression amounted  only  to  fifteen  hundred  copies, 
this  order  could  scarcely,  in  fact,  have  been  com- 
plied with,  although  sjl  parties  had  been  ever  so 
anxious  to  yield  obedience  to  it,  by  more  than  a 
tenth  of  the  parishes  in  the  kingdom.  **  Item," 
Cromwell  goes  on,  *'  you  shall  discourage  no  man 
privily  or  openly  from  the  reading  or  hearing  of 
the  said  Bible,  but  shall  expressly  provoke,  stir, 
and  exhort  every  person  to  read  the  same,  as  that 
which  is  the  very  lively  word  of  God,  that  every 
Christian  man  is  bound  to  embrace,  believe,  and 
follow,  if  he  look  to  be  saved ;  admonishing  them, 
nevertheless,  to  avoid  all  contentious  altercation 
therein,  and  to  use  an  honest  sobriety  in  the  inqui- 
sition of  the  true  sense  of  the  same,  and  refer  the 
explication  of  the  obscure  places  to  men  of  higher 
judgment  in  Scripture."  But  hardly  had  the 
fountain  of  divine  truth  been  thus  unsealed,  when 
Henry  deemed  it  necessary  to  interfere  to  check 
the  unregulated  eagerness  with  which  the  popular 
appetite  rushed  to  drink  of  the  long-imprisoned 
waters.  Some  curious  traits  of  the  first  excitement 
produced  by  the  new  charter  of  intellectual  free- 
dom are  preserved  in  a  royal  proclamation  which 
was  set  forth  in  the  beginnmg  of  May,  1539,  and 
which  is  further  remarkable  as  the  first  that  was 
issued  under  the  statute  giving  to  the  proclamations 
of  the  king  in  council  the  force  of  acts  of  parlia- 
ment. It  is  here  alleged  that,  while  on  the  one 
hand  some  persons  craftily  sought,  by  their  preach- 
ings and  teachings,  to  restore  in  the  realm  *'  the 
old  devotion  to  the  usurped  power  of  the  Bishop 
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of  Rome,  the  hypocrite's  religion,  superstition, 
pilgrimages,  idolatry,  and  other  evil  and  naughty 
ceremonies  and  dreams,  justly  and  lawfiiUy  abo- 
lished and  taken  away  by  authority  of  God's  word," 
others  wrested  the  Holy  Scriptures  so  as  ^'  to  sub- 
vert and  overturn  as  well  the  sacraments  of  holy 
church  as  the  power  and  authority  of  princes  and 
magistrates,  and  in  effect  generally  all  laws  and 
common  justice,  and  the  good  and  laudable  ordi- 
nances and  ceremonies  necessary  and  convenient 
to  be  used  and  continued ;  some  of  them  also  using 
the  Scripture  permitted  to  them  by  the  king's 
goodness,  in  the  English  tongue,  at  such  times 
and  places,  and  after  such  fashions  and  sorts,  as  it 
is  not  convenient  to  be  suffered."  Both  parties,  it 
is  affinned,  were  accustomed  to  dispute  respecting 
their  opinions  with  excessive  heat  and  arrogance 
both  in  the  churches  and  in  alehouses  and  taverns; 
"  one  part  of  them  calling  the  other  papist,  and 
the  other  part  calling  the  other  heretic."  The  use 
of  either  of  these  epithets  is  thereupon  strictly  for- 
bidden, unless  the  person  applying  it  can  justly 
and  lawfully  prove  the  truth  of  his  charge.  And 
then  it  is  commanded  that  "no  person  except  such 
as  be  curates  or  graduates  in  any  of  the  universities 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  such  as  be  or  shall  be 
admitted  to  preach  by  the  king's  license,]  or  by  his 
vicegerent,  or  by  any  bishop  of  the  realm,  shall 
teach  or  preach  the  Bible  or  New  Testament,  nor 
expound  the  mysteries  thereof  to  any  other ;  nor 
that  any  person  or  persons  shall  openly  read  the 
Bible  or  New  Testament  in  the  English  tongue  in 
any  churches,  or  chapels,  or  elsewhere,  with  any 
loud  or  high  voice,  and  especially  during  the  time 
of  divine  service,  or  of  celebrating  and  saying  o( 
masses ;  but  virtually  and  devoutly  to  hear  their 
divine  services  and  masses,  and  use  that  time  in 
reading*  and  praying  with  peace  and  stillness,  as 
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good  Christian  men  use  to  do."  "  Notwithstand- 
ing," it  is  added,  ^*  the  king  is  still  pleased  to 
pennit  that  such  as  can  and  will  in  the  English 
tongue,  shall  and  may  quietly  and  reverently  read 
the  Bihle  and  New  Testament  by  themseWes 
aecretly  at  all  times  and  places  convenient  for 
their  own  instruction  and  edification. "  They 
are  warned,  however,  to  beware  of  their  own 
presumptuous  and  arrogant  expositions,  and  to 
resort  humbly  to  such  as  were  learned  in  holy 
Scripture  for  their  instruction  as  to  all  doubtful 
points.  Most  of  the  stronger  and  more  restrictive 
expressions  in  this  proclamation,  it  deserves  to  be 
noted,  were  inserted  by  Henry  himself,*  who,  in 
truth,  was  never  cordiidly  reconciled  to  the  great 
innovation  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  Scriptures 
which  Cramner  and  Cromwell  had  induced  him  to 
sanction,  but  seems  to  have  had  strong  apprehen- 
sions of  its  producing  more  evil  than  good,  even 
while  the  ascendancy  of  these  ministers  was  still 
unimpaired.  He  was  soon  afler  this,  indeed,  pre- 
vailed upon  to  grant  letters  patent  prohibiting  all 
persons  from  printing  the  Bible  in  the  English 
tongue  in  any  manner  of  volume  for  five  years, 
except  such  as  Cromwell  should  depute  and  assign ; 
and  Burnet  represents  this  as  a  new  permission, 
obtained  at  the  intercession  of  Craumer,  for  pri- 
vate persons  to  buy  Bibles  and  keep  them  in  .their 
houses— all  that  had  been  previously .  allowed 
being,  that  they  should  be  set  up  in  churches  and 
read  there.  But  for  this  statement  there  appears 
to  be  no  foundation.  It  may  be  presumed,  that 
when  the  English  Bible  was  first  prmted  by  autho- 
rity, it  was  allowed  to  be  sold  to  all  who  chose  to 
buy  it,  like  any  other  book.  Various  expressions 
in  the  proclamation  we  have  just  quoted  prove 
that  it  was  accustomed  to  be  read  elsewhere  as 
well  as  in  the  churches  from  the  first — indeed,  it 
is  expressly  enjoined  to  be  so  read;  nor  is 
there  a  word  in  the  present  letters  patent  about 
the  liberty  of  purchasing  it,  which  Burnet  says 
was  now  first  granted  to  private  persons.  The  in- 
tention of  the  monopoly — for  that  is  really  what  is 
granted — ^is  stated  to  be  the  securing  of  uniformity 
in  the  editions  of  the  sacred  text,  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  the  manifold  inconveniences  that  might 
ari?e  from  **  wilful  and  heady  folk,"  conferring 
upon  a  diversity  of  translations. 

In  May,  1541,  a  year  after  the  fall  of  Cromwell, 
another  proclamation  was  issued,  on  occasion  of  a 
new  impression  of  the  Bible  being  finished,  en- 
forcing the  order  formerlv  made  by  that  minister, 
that  a  copy  of  the  book  should  be  fixed  and  set  up 
openly  in  every  parish  church,  which  it  was  now 
discovered  had  been  neglected  by  '*  divers  and 
many  towns  and  parishes."  A  penalty  was  im- 
posed upon  all  who  should  not  comply  with  the 
order  before  the  Feast  of  All  Saints  next  ensuing, 
and,  to  the  intent  that  the  king's  loving  subjecU 
might  have  *' the  said  Bibles  of  the  greatest 
volume  at  equal  and  reasonable  prices/  it  was 
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ordained  that  the  sellers  'thereof  should  ^*  not  take 
for  any  of  the  said  Bibles  unbound  above  the 
price  of  ten  shillings,  and  for  every  of  the  said 
Bibles  well  and  sufficiently  bound,  trimmed,  and 
clasped,  not  above  twelve  shillings.''     Care  was 
taken  at  the  same  time  to  reiterate  the  admonition 
that  the  people  should  read  the  Bibles  in  the 
churches  **  humbly,  meekly,  reverently,  and  obe- 
diently," and  that  none  of  them  '*  should  read  the 
said  Bibles  with  high  and  loud  voicea ;  or  in  time 
of  the  celebration  of  the  holy  mass,  and  other 
divine  services  used  in  the  church  ;"  and  that  none 
of  the  laity  "  reading  the  same  should  presume  to 
take  upon  them  any  common  disputation,  argu- 
ment, or  exposition,  of  the  mysteries  therein  con- 
tained."    In  obedience  to  the  proclamation,  Bon- 
ner, now  Bishop  of  London,  ordered  six  of  the 
great  Bibles  to  be  set  up  in  different  places  in  his 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  with  a  short  admonition  to 
the  same  effect  suspended  upon  each  of  the  pillars 
to  which  the  books  were  chained ;   but  the  irre- 
gularities objected  to  by  no  means  ceased  ;  persons 
who  could  read,  and  who  had  clear  voices,  still 
read  aloud  to  the  rest  who  crowded  around  them, 
and  frequent   arguments  and    disputations  were 
unavoidable.     On  this  Bonner  put  forth  a  new 
advertisement,  in  which  he  threatened  that  if  the 
abuses  continued   he  would  remove  the  Bibles 
from  the  church   altogether.     In  the  following 
year,  1542,  a  direct  attack  was  made  upon  the 
English  Bible  in  the  convocation :  the  translation 
was  complained  of  as  full  of  faults,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  get  it  condemned  till  a  new  and  more 
correct  one  should  be  made  by  the  bishops,  who, 
probably,  if  the  task  had  been  committed  to  them, 
would  have  been  in  no  hurry  to  finish  it.     It  was 
upon  this  occasion  that  Gardiner  is  said  to  have 
come  forward  with  his  strange  proposal  that  certain 
words,  wherever  they  occurred,  should  be  left  in 
I^tin,  on  the  pretence  that  they  were  untranslate- 
able  into  English :  the  terms  particularised  do  not 
appear  to  have  any  occult  or  pieculiarly  difficult 
meaning;    and  it  is  plausibly  inferred  by  Pro- 
testant writers  that  the  bishop's  real  design  was  to 
make  the  translation  unintelligible  to  the  people. 
The  scheme  of  a  new  translation,  however,  was 
defeated  by  the  management  of  Cranmcr,  who  in- 
duced the  king  to  take  the  middle  course  of  re- 
ferring the  existing  translation  to  the  perusal  of 
the  two  universities.    The  great  majority  of  the 
bishops  protested  against  this  decision ;   but  the 
convocation  was  soon  after  dissolved,  and  nothing 
more  was  done  for  the  present.     Soon  after,  as  we 
shall  find,  measures  were  adopted  which  had  the 
effect  of  making  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in 
any  translation  illegal  and  punishable  in  the  great 
body  of  the  people ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  if 
this  prohibition  ever  proved  mucn  more  than  a  dead 
letter. 

In  the  mean  time  the  rejection  of  the  papal  su- 
premacy, and  the  concession  to  the  people  of  the 
Scriptures  in  their  mother  tongue,amounted  in  effect 
to  the  substitution  of  Protestantism  for  Romanism  aa 
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the  national  religion ;  the  change,  if  not  yet  made  in 
form,  was  made  in  spirit  and  in  subatance,  or  at 
least  the  preparation  was  made — the  first  move  was 
taken — ^which  was  to  assure  its  coming ;  but  the 
individual  whom  accident  had  placed  for  the  moment 
in  the  position  of  chief  control  over  the  movement, 
and  whose  personal  interests  and  passions,  as  we 
have  seen,  did  more  than  anything  else  to  give  it 
its  first  great  impulse,  was  far  from  perceiving 
this.  Henry  himself,  the  founder  of  English  Pro- 
testantism, never  at  any  time  was,  or  professed  to 
be,  a  Protestant;  but  in  regard  to  all  the  main 
points  of  religious  doctrine  continued  opposed  to 
Protestantism  and  attached  to  the  common  Ca- 
tholic belief  to  the  end  of  his  days.  His  course, 
however,  *  was  marked  by  some  fluctuation  and 
variety  of  opinion,  if  not  by  an3rthing  that  could 
be  called  progress;  and  as  his  religion  was,  so 
long  as  he  occupied  the  throne,  the  religion  of  the 
state,  the  legally  established  faith  of  the  kingdom, 
we  shall  wind  up  our  history  of  ecclesiastical  affairs 
during  this  reign  by  shortly  noting  the  different 
attitudes  which  he  assumed  from  time  to  time  in 
his  character  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church,  and 
dictator  df  the  national  creed.  This  review  will 
afford  us  opportunities  of  adverting,  as  we  pass 
along,  to  all  the  ecclesiastical  changes  made  in  the 
course  of  this  stage  of  the  Reformation,  which 
have  not  yet  been  noticed. 

In  the  year  1532  was  reprinted,  probably  for 
the  last  time  without  alteration,  the  old  Church- 
bpok,  or  directory  for  public  worship,  entitled  the 
Festival,  consisting  chiefly  of  extracts  from  the 
Golden  I^egend,  or  book  of  the  biography  of  the 
saints.  It  was  of  course  a  thoroughly  Popish 
manual,  inculcating  all  the  common  doctrines  of 
the  Romish  church  with  as  little  reserve  or  qualifi- 
cation as  if  nobody  had  ever  yet  ventured  to  call 
any  of  them  in  question.  In  what  is  called  the 
Bedes,  or  instructions  to  the  people  what  and 
whom  they  are  to  pray  for,  the  pope  and  his  college 
of  cardinals  are  set  down  in  the  first  place  after 
the  good  estate  and  peace  of  holy  church ;  and  in 
the  sequel  are  enumerated  "  all  abbots,  priors, 
monks,  canons,  friars,  and  all  men  and  women  of 
religion,  in  what  order,  estate,  or  degree  that  they 
stand  in,  from  the  highest  estate  unto  the  lowest 
degree;"  all  they  "that  find  any  light  in  the 
church,  or  give  any  behests,  book,  bell,  chalice,  or 
vestment,  surplice,  altar-cloth,  or  towel,  lands, 
rents,  lamp,  or  light,  or  any  other  ornaments, 
whereby  God's  service  is  the  better  served,  sus- 
tained, and  maintained,  in  reading  and  singing ;" 
and  "all  true  pilgrims  and  palmers  that  have 
taken  their  way  to  Rome,  to  Jerusalem,  to  St. 
Catherine's,  or  St.  James,  or  to  any  other  place." 
"Furthermore,"  it  is  added,  "ye  shall  also  pray 
for  your  father's  soul,  for  your  mother  s  soul,  for 
your  godfather's  soul,  for  your  godmother's  soul,  for 
your  brethren  and  sitters'  souls,  and  for  the  souls  of 
all  your  kinsfolk,  and  for  your  friends'  souls,  and 
for  all  the  souls  that  we  be  bound  to  pray  for ;  and  for 
all  the  souls  that  be  in  the  pains  of  purgatory,  there 


abiding  the  mercy  of  Almighty  God.**  The  seven 
sacraments,  the  seven  deeds  of  mercy,  the  seven 
deadlv  sins,  the  nine  manners  of  horrible  pains, 
and  the  nine  manners  of  people  that  shall  be  tor- 
mented therewith,  are  all  faithfiiUy  set  forth  and 
expounded.  Images  are  commended  as  signs  or 
means  whereby  men  should  learn  "whom  they 
should  worship  and  follow  in  living,"  although  to 
do  God's  worship  to  them  is  forbidden.  The 
benefits  of  hearing  mass  are  extolled  in  some  sin- 
gular expressions  :  "  that  day,*'  it  is  declared, 
among  other  things,  "thou  shalt  not  lose  thine 
eyesight,  nor  die  sudden  death ;  nor  in  the  time  of 
the  mass  thou  shalt  not  wax  aged." 

Strype  conceives  that  this  book  was  not  wholly 
laid  aside  till  after  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vni.  Some  corrections,  however,  were  of  neces- 
sity made  in  it  immediately  after  Henry's  breach 
with  the  pope,  and  some  more  as  he  proceeded 
with  his  further  reforms.  In  the  course  of  the 
very  next  year,  1533,  before  the  pope's  authority 
was  cast  off  by  the  parliament,  Henry  himself 
wrote  and  published  a  treatise  in  Latin  against  the 
tyranny  and  horrible  impiety  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  (De  Potestate  Christianorum  Regum  in  suis 
ecclesiis,  contra  Pontificis  tyrannidem  et  horri- 
bilem  impietatem).  In  the  same  session  of  par- 
liament in  which  an  end  was  put  to  the  authority 
of  the  pope,  some  relief  from  the  severity  of  the 
old  laws  against  heresy  was  obtained  by  the  new 
act,  formerly  mentioned,  which  declared  that 
speaking  against  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  his 
decrees  should  no  longer  be  considered  to  constitute 
that  offence,  and,  among  other  alleviations  of  the 
ancient  process,  ordain^  that  the  charge  should  be 
proved  by  two  lawful  witnesses  at  the  least, — ^that 
the  trial  should  be  in  public, — and  that  the  accused 
person  might  be  bailed  at  the  discretion  of  two 
justices  of  the  peace.  This  year  also  an  order  was 
issued  by  the  king,  in  his  capacity  of  supreme  head 
of  the  church,  which  had  the  effect  of  doing  away 
with  the  use  of  the  form  in  Uie  Festival  calle^  the 
General  Sentence  or  Curse,  which  was  wont  to  be 
read  to  the  people  four  times  every  year  in  the  course 
of  the  church  service.  This  long  and  comprehensive 
denunciation  was  directed  with  especial  vehemence 
against  all  who  in  any  way  injured  or  troubled  the 
state  of  holy  church,  by  withdrawing  offerings, 
tithes,  rents,  or  other  ecclesiastical  dues — ^by  vio- 
lating the  rights  of  sanctuary, — by  calling  in  the 
aid  of  the  civil  power  in  matters  appertaining  to 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, — by  retaining  pos- 
session of  houses,  manors,  or  other  property  be- 
longing to  the  church, — ^by  removing  goods  with 
fraud  or  violence  out  of  any  church  or  religious 
house, — or  in  any  one  of  various  other  ways  that 
were  specified.  The  king's  order  to  the  bishops 
was  to  leave  out  in  the  General  Sentence  all  such 
articles  as  tended  to  the  glory  and  advancement  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  but  the  effect,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  was  to  cause  the  Curse  to  be  soon  laid 
aside  altogether.  Some  of  the  above  clauses  would 
have  sounded  too  awkwardly  if  they  had  been 
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allowed  to  be  heard  in  the  midst  of  certain  of 
Henry's  projected  reforms.  The  catalogue  of  the 
objects  of  this  quarterly  fulminatiou,  we  may  re- 
mark, was  read  in  English ;  but  the  Curse  itself, 
with  which  it  concluded,  was  in  Latin,  and  was  a 
Tery  singular  formula.  According  to  the  de8cri|»- 
tion  in  the  Festival,  tbe  bishop  being  akAfiii  m 
white,  and  accompanied  by  the  other  puiests  h^ 
longing  to  the  church,  with  uplifted  J&ms  and 
candles  burning,  stood  up  in  the  pulfitH,  «d4  aaid, 
in  that  ancient  tongue,  "  By  the  authority  of  God 
the  Father  Almighty^  and  of  the  blessed  Virgia 
Mary,  and  of  all  the  aaints,  we  eysommuaMcate, 
anathematise,  and  4eti-v^r  over  to  the  devil  all  tiie 
aforesaid  malefactors,  thait;  .excommunicated,  an«r 
thematised,  4i»d  AdUvered  over  to  the  devil  they 
may  be ;  accursed  he  they  in  towns,  in  fields,  in 
highways,  in  foo^tiM,  mder  roo^  out  of  4oors, 
and  in  all  other  yiMm,  «(anding,  aktJng,  lying 
down,  rising  up,  walking,  running,  awake,  asleep, 
eating,  drinking,  and  doing  whatsoever  other 
thing ;  from  the  illumination  and  all  other  good 
things  of  the  church  we  debar  them ;  to  the  devil 
wc  condemn  them ;  and  in  the  pains  of  hell-fire 
we  extinguish  their  souls — ^unless  they  repent  and 
make  satisfaction — even  as  this  candle  is  extin- 
guished." And,  so  having  said,  to  strike  the  more 
terror,  amidst  the  sounding  of  bells  he  put  out 
the  light .• 

As  yet,  however,  with  the  exception  only  of  the 
single  doctrine,  if  it  could  be  so  called,  of  the 
papal  supremacy,  no  alteration  was  made  in  any 
part  of  the  ancient  national  profession  of  faith. 
This  very  year,  on  the  petition  of  the  convocation, 
Henry  issued  a  strict  proclamation  against  the 
importation  and  possession  of  what  were  called 
heretical  books.  Among  these,  according  to  a  list 
published  a  few  years  before,  were  Tyndal's  New 
Testament,  and  the  various  treatises  of  Luther, 
Huss,  Zuinglius,  and  the  other  continental  re- 
formers. In  this  and  subsequent  years  many  per- 
sons even  suffered  at  the  stake  for  the  offence  of 
importing  and  dispersing  such  books.  One  fact, 
however,  is  recorded  in  connexion  with  this 
matter,  which  shows  how  the  mischief  of  heresy 
was  at  once  neutralised  in  Henry's  estimation  by  its 
admixture  with  anything  that  chanced  to  favour  his 
schemes  of  personal  gratification  and  aggrandise- 
ment. In  the  lists  of  the  prohibited  books  for  some 
years  past,  one  that  had  always  occupied  a  con- 
spicuous place  was  *  The  Supplication  of  Beggars,' 
the  production  of  one  Simon  Fish,  a  gentleman  of 
Gray's  Inn,  who  had  been  obliged  to  retire  beyond 
seas  in  consequence.  Strype  speaks  of  it  as  first 
printed  m  1524.  The  tract  is  preserved  in  Fox's 
*Acts  and  Monuments,'  and  consists  of  a  com- 
plaint addressed  to  the  king  by  the  beggars  against 
tlie  clergy  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  but  especially 
the  mendicant  friars,  who,  the  writer  calculates 
(though  on  rather  loose  grounds),  collected  in  the 
way  of  alms  above  430,000/.  annuHlly,--a  sum, 

gj*^  the  extract  from  the  FesUvel,  in  Strype,  Ecdes.  Mem.  v. 


he  aays,  which,  added  to  the  other  possessions  of 
the  church,  far  exceeded  half  the  entire  annual 
produce  of  the  kingdom,  although  the  number  of 
the  ecclesiastics  was  not  the  four  hundredth  part  of 
the  whole  population.  The  view,  of  course,  that 
the  beggars  take  is,  that  the  alms  intercepted  by 
the  godly  mendicants,  the  members  of  an  order 
abundantly  well  provided  for  otherwise,  is  all  so 
muc^  drawn  away  from  what  ought  of  right  to 
come  to  their  «(hare.  This  book  being  sent  to 
Anne  Boleyn  about  the  year  1528,  was  by  her  soon 
a&^  put  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  who  was  so 
well  pleased  with  it  that  he  sent  for  Fish's  wife, 
whom  he  desired  to  fetch  her  husband  home  im- 
mediately, assuring  her  thai  no  man  should  do 
him  any  harm.  Some  time  after,  when  the  book 
was  read  to  him,  juretendiug  not  to  have  seen  it 
before*  he  made  a  long  pause,  and  then  remarked 
significaintly,  ^  If  a  man  in  pulling  down  an  old  stone 
wall  should  begin  At  the  lower  part,  the  upper  part 
might  chance  to  Call  upon  his  head."  He  seems  to 
have  meant  to  intimate  that  the  prudent  course 
would  be  to  begin  with  the  pope  and  then  to  fall 
upon  the  friars. 

The  latter,  it  is  well  known,  early  drew  upon 
themselves  the  determined  hostility  of  the  king  by 
their  almost  universal  opposition  to  him,  and  ad- 
vocacy of  the  cause  of  Catherine,  in  the  affair  of 
the  divorce.  But  the  best  handle  which  they  gave 
him  for  the  execution  of  his  designs  for  their 
destruction,  arose  out  of  the  business  of  the  Holy 
Maid  of  Kent,  of  whose  prophecies  their  zeal  and 
credulity  made  them  very  generally  either  the 
dupes,  or  at  least  the  pretended  believers  and  up- 
holders.* Although  it  is  hardly  to  be  admitted, 
as  Burnet  affirms,  that  "  this  did  first  provoke  the 
king  against  the  regular  clergy,  and  drew  after  it 
all  the  severities  that  were  done  in  the  rest  of  his 
reign,"  there  is  probably  a  good  deal  of  truth  in 
what  the  historian  adds : — *^  The  foulness  and  the 
wicked  designs  of  this  imposture  did  much  alienate 
people  from  the  interest  of  Rome,  and  made  the 
other  acts  both  pass  more  easily  and  be  better 
received  by  the  people.  It  was  also  generally 
believed  that  what  was  now  discovered  was  no 
new  practice,  but  that  many  of  the  visions  and 
miracles,  by  which  religious  orders  had  raised  their 
credit  so  high,  were  of  the  same  nature ;  and  it 
made  way  for  the  destroying  of  all  the  monasteries 
in  England,  though  all  the  severity  which  at  this 
time  followed  on  it  was,  that  the  observant  friars  of 
Richmond,  Greenwich,  Canterbury,  Newark,  and 
Newcastle,  were  removed  out  of  their  houses,  and 
put  with  the  other  Gr^y  friars;  and  Augustin 
friars  were  put  in  their  houses." 

The  Nun  of  Kent  and  her  confederates,  or 
rather  those  who  made  use  of  her  as  their  instru- 
ment, were  put  to  death  in  1534.  At  this  time, 
under  the  ascendancy  of  Cranmer  and  Cromwell, 
and  the  still  unimpaired  influence  of  his  young 
and  beautiful  queen,  Henry  snowed  perhaps  more 
of  an  inclination  towards  Protestantism  than  at  any 

*  See  ante,  pp.  384, 885. 
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Court- A-STSx XT  Chaipbi..  in  the  Tariah  of  Aldinj^on.  Kent ;  where  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent  uttered  her  Prophccle*.  In  presence  of  the 
Image  of  the  Virgin,  through  which  she  pretended  to  receive  her  InspiraUona.    From  an  Oiig inal  Drawing. 


Other  petiod  of  his  life.  It  was  now  that,  among 
other  evidences  which  he  gave  of  a  somewhat 
favourahle  disposition  towards  even  the  doctrinal 
views  of  the  reformers,  he  made  the  famous 
Latimer  one  of  his  chaplains,  on  the  recommend- 
ation, it  is  said,  of  Cromwell  and  of  his  physician, 
Dr.  Butts.  The  next  year,  Latimer,  whose 
attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  was 
undoubted,  although  his  dexterity  and  ready  wit 
had  always  rescued  him  from  conviction  on  the 
charge  of  heresy,  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
Worcester.  Burnet  attributes  both  these  prefei- 
ments  to  Anne  Boleyn,  who,  he  says,  **  reigned 
in  the  king's  heart  as  absolutely  as  he  did  over  his 
subjects." 

Some  notion  of  the  mixed  religion  patronised  at 
this  date  by  the  authorities  in  England  may  be  ga- 
thered from  a  work  entitled '  King  Henry's  Primer ;' 
a  second  edition  of  which  appeared,  in  a  quarto 
volume,  in  1535,  put  forth  professedly  by  Dr.  Mar- 
shal, archdeacon  of  Nottingham.  Strype  is  of 
opinion,  however,  that  Cranmer,  in  all  probability, 
had  a  great  hand  in  it.  It  consisted  of  a  collection 
of  tracts  on  the  different  parts  of  divine  worship, 
most  of  which  seem  to  have  been  published  be- 
fore at  different  times,  but  were  now  revised  and 
accompanied  by  prefatory  admonitions  in  the  spirit 
of  the  prevailing  system.  On  the  whole,  the  work 
inculcated,  though  covertly,  a  sort  of  half-pro- 
testantism. In  an  exposition  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, with  which  it  commenced,  what  we 
call  the  second  commandment  was,  after  the  com- 
mon Popish  fashion,  treated  as  part  of  the  first, 
but  in  others  of  the  pieces  the  Protestant  dis- 
tinction between  thi  two  was  recognised.  The 
Ave  Maria,  or  Angel's  Salutation  of  our  Lady, 
was  prefaced  with  this  caution :  **  Here  first  of  all 


take  heed,  that  no  man  put  his  sure  trust  and 
hope  in  the  mother  of  God  or  her  merits ;  for  tliis 

sure  confidence  is  due  to  God  only The 

grace  and  favour  that  was  given  her  of  God,giveth 
us  an  occasion  to  praise  God,  and  give  him  thanks. 
We  ought  none  otherwise  to  praise  and  love  her, 
than  one  which  hath  received  such  goodness, 
without  her  own  deserving,  of  the  pure  liberality 
and  favour  of  God ;  even  as  she  herself  doth  ac- 
knowledge in  that  song  Magmficat"  And  at  the 
end  of  the  Salutation  the  reader  is  again  called 
upon  to  remark,  that  no  petition  but  only  praises 
and  honour  are  contained  in  the  words :  "  there- 
fore," it  is  added,  "  we  cannot  call  this  salutation 

a  petition  or  prayer  properly Because  it  is 

not  lawful  for  us  to  expound  these  words  further 
than  they  sound,  and  than  the  Godhead  did  make 
them."  The  topic  of  the  unwarrantableness  of 
the  worship  of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints  is  pressed 
with  still  less  reserve  in  other  places.  In  one 
place,  indeed,  the  writer  ventures  to  point  out  the 
great  danger  the  people  ran  of  falling  into  idolatry 
by  the  practice  of  such  worship,  and  comes  w 
this  bold  conclusion :    "  That  it  was  not  mee^ 


comely,  nor  fitting,  that  in  our  prayers  we 


should 


make  a  god  or  saviour  of  any  saint  in  heaven ;  dOi 
not  of  our  blessed  Lady."     Still,  however,  the 
Litany,  although  given  in  English,  and  prewcea 
by  an  argument  against  praying  to  saints,  was  le 
with  all  the  old  addresses  to  the  Virgin,  to  tne 
angels,  to  the  twelve  apostles,  the  martyrs,  con- 
fessors, and  virgins,  calling  upon  them  for  thei 
intercession  in   behalf  of  the  worshipper-    '^ 
Matins,  Even  Song,  and  Seven  PenitenU^^^^"^«j 
were  all  likewise  given  in  English.   In  a  "  i'cv  ^^ 
and  Fruitful  Remembrance  of  Christ's  Pj^^?°j;. 
an  attack  was  made  upon  the  euperstition  of  tnm 
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ing  that  any  benefits  could  accrue  from  carrying 
about  the  person  images,  painted  papers,  or  carved 
crosses,  designed,  as  iras  pretended,  to  be  helps 
towards  beholding  the  passion  of  Christ — ^that  by 
such  means,  for  instance,  safety  could  be  secured 
from  lire,  water,  or  any  other  peril.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  most  daring  instance  of  speaking  out 
occurs  in  the  admonition  prefixed  to  the  Dirige^ 
popularly  called  the  Dirge^  which  was  the  office 
that  used  to  be  said  for  the  souls  of  the  dead. 
There  is  no  alteration  in  the  old  form,  except  that 
the  words  are  translated  into  English ;  but  in  the 
prefatory  observations  the  writer  says, ''  Among 
other  works  of  darkness  and  deep  ignorance, 
wherein  we  have  blindly  wandered,  following  a 
sort  of  blind  guides  many  days  and  years,  I  ac- 
count this  not  one  of  the  least,  that  we  have  rung 
and  sung,  mumbled,  murmured,  and  piteously 
puled  foi&  a  certain  sort  of  psalms,  with  responds, 
versicles,  and  lessons  to  the  same,  for  the  souls  of 
our  Christian  brethren  and  sisters  departed  out  of 
this  world ;  which  psalms  and  lessons,  I  beseech 
God  I  die  if  they  make  any  more  for  any  such  use 
and  purpose,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  ought  or  may 
be  used  rather  for  them  diat  be  departed  than  for 
them  that  be  in  life  and  in  good  bodily  health, 
than  may  TV  Deum  or  Gloria  Excelsis.*^  *' There 
is  nothing,"  it  is  added,  "  in  the  Dirige^  taken 
out  of  the  Scripture,  that  makes  any  more  mention 
of  the  souls  departed,  than  doth  the  tale  of  Rohin 
Hood."  This  direct  attack  upon  prayers  for  the 
dead  and  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  is  in  the 
highest  strain  of  that  spirit  of  hostility  and  scorn 
with  which  the  ancient  church  was  ^now  assailed 
by  her  avowed  enemies.  These,  indeed,  were  the 
parts  of  the  Popish  system  against  which  perhaps 
the  strongest  and  most  general  feeling  had  been 
excited,  ever  since  Luther  had  been  led  directly  to 
the  denial  of  purgatory  by  his  commencing  move- 
ment—the attack  upon  indulgences. 

In  his  present  circumstances,  threatened  as  he 
vss  with  the  vengeance  of  the  emperor  for  his 
treatment  of  Catherine,  the  friendship  of  the  Pro- 
l^tant  princes  of  Germany  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  Henry ;  and  he  never,  before  or  after, 
^ent  so  far  in  the  direction  of  the  new  opinions  in 
religion  as  he  now  did  in  his  endeavours  to  secure 
l^t  object  After  some  preliminary  negotiation, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1536,  the  Elector  of 
Suony  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Lutheran  con- 
federacy presented  their  proposals  to  him  in  a 
"petition  and  request,''  consisting  of  fourteen 
uticles,  his  answer  to  which,  printed  by  Burnet  in 
lus  Supplement,  from  the  original  in  the  [State 
Paper  Office,  exhibits  him  to  us  in  the  most  Pro- 
testant character  he  ever  assumed. 

The  first  demand  of  the  German  princes  was, 
^  he  would  set  forth  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  the 
sincere  doctrine  of  the  faith  in  the  terms  of  the 
&inous  Augsburg  Confession, — a  summary  of  all  the 
tenets  taught  by  Luther,  which  they  themselves 
liad  adopted  and  subscribed  a  few  years  before. 
To  this  Henry  replied,  that  be  had  of  long  time 


minded  to  set  forth  the  said  gospel  and  true  doc- 
trine, which  moreover  he  was  most  ready  to  defend 
both  with  life  and  goods ;  but  still,  he  added,  he 
could  not  bring  himself,  "  being  a  king  reckoned 
somewhat  learned  (though  unworthy),"  and  having 
also  so  many  excellent  and  learned  men  within  his 
realm,  "  to  accept  at  any  creature's  hands  the 
observing  of  his  and  his  realm's  faith,  the  only 
ground  whereof  remaineth  in  Scripture.'*  Instead 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  he  desired  *'  it  would 
please  his  said  confederates  and  friends  to  send 
hither  some  of  their  best  learned  men  to  confer  and 
conclude  with  him  and  his  learned  men,  to  the  in- 
tent to  have  a  perfect  concord  and  union  in  faith." 
In  a  second  answer  he  went  still  farther  in  his 
general  professions  of  regard  and  approval;  he 
acknowledged  not  only  their  great  constancy  in  the 
setting  forth  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  *'  that  was 
darkened  afore,"  but  also  their  exhorting  himself 
to  the  defence  of  the  same,  which  was  most  ac- 
ceptable to  him,  and  he  thanked  them  as  well  on 
his  own  account  as  on  account  of  all  Christendom, 
acknowledging  the  great  goodness  of  God  in  giving 
the  said  princes  such  steadfastness  and  strength ; 
"  their  wondrous  virtues,"  he  proceeded,  rising  to 
a  yet  more  impassioned  tone,  '^  have  so  ravished 
and  drawn  his  mind  to  their  love  that  he  was 
fully  determined  never  to  let  pass  without  corre- 
spondence of  love  any  occasion  that  he  should  think 
might  conduce  in  anywise  to  their  good  minds  and 
godly  proceedings."  Still  he  avoided  committing 
himself  to  any  specific  adoption  of  their  Lutheran 
doctrines.  "This  negotiation,"  says  Burnet, 
"  sunk  to  a  great  degree  upon  Queen  Anne's 
tragical  fall ;  and  as  the  king  thought  they  were 
no  more  necessary  to  him,  so  they  saw  his  in- 
tractable humour,  and  had  no  hope  of  succeeding 
with  him  unless  they  would  have  allowed  him  a 
dictatorship  in  matters  of  religion."  In  another 
place  the  same  historian,  partial  as  he  is  on  the 
whole  to  the  memory  of  the  author  of  the  English 
Reformation,  admits,  in  substance,  that  he  now 
arrogated  to  himself,  in  matters  of  religion,  an  in- 
fallibility and  authority  as  absolute  as  had  ever 
been  claimed  by  the  most  inperious  or  intolerant  of 
the  popes.  He  "  was  too  ready,"  are  his  words, 
"  upon  slight  grounds  to  bring  his  subjects  to  the 
bar,  where,  though  the  matter  was  always  so 
ordered  that  according  to  law  they  were  indicted 
and  judged,  yet,  the  severity  of  the  law  bordering 
somewhat  on  rigour  and  cruelty,  he  came  to  be 
called  a  cruel  tyrant.  Nor  did  his  severity  lie  only 
on  one  side,  but,  being  addicted  to  some  tenets  of 
the  old  religion,  and  impatient  of  contradiction, — or, 
perhaps,  blown  up  either  with  the  vanity  of  his 
new  title  of  Head  of  the  Church,  or  with  the 
praises  which  flatterers  bestowed  on  him, — he 
thought  all  persons  were  bound  to  regulate  their 
belief  by  his  dictates,  which  made  him  prosecute 
Protestants  as  well  as  Papists."  The  history  of 
his  reign,  given  in  the  preceding  chapter,  has 
already  placed  before  the  reader  numerous  examples 
of  the  impartial  ferocity  with  which  he  went  on  i(f 
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the  end  of  his  life,  making  martyrs  alike  of  Papists 
and  Protestants, — ^both  of  those  who,  as  he 
was  pleased  to  think,  believed  too  much,  and  of 
those  who  did  not  believe  enough.  This  was  an 
extension  of  the  worst  tyranny  of  the  popish 
church,  under  which  believing  too  much,  at  least, 
was  not  an  error  that  ever  exposed  people  to 
danger. 

In  the  convocation  which  met  in  June  this  year, 
and  in  which  Cromwell  occupied  the  chief  seat  as 
the  king's  vicegerent,  a  great  deal  of  debate  took 
place  touching  the  new  opinions  in  religion.  Sixty- 
seven  of  these  opinions,  embracing  the  principal 
tenets  of  the  old  Lollards  and  Wycliffites,  of  the 
Lutherans  and  other  Protestant  reformers  of  the 
day,  and  of  the  fanatical  Anabaptists,  were  com- 
plained of  by  the  lower  house  as  prevalent  errors 
that  demanded  correction.  The  representation 
also  noticed  many  extravagant  and  indecorous 
expressions,  and  irreverent  jests  touching  confession, 
praying  to  saints,  holy-water,  and  the  other  cere- 
monies of  the  church,  which  were  asserted  to  be 
current  among  the  preachers  of  the  said  obnoxious 
doctrines  and  their  followers,  and  called  for  their 
suppression,  not  without  some  oblique  reflections 
on  Cranmer  and  his  few  brethren  on  the  bench  of 
the  same  way  of  thinking  with  himself,  as  having  ne- 
glected their  duty  in  not  putting  down  such  abuses. 
Cromwell,  however,  still  had  influence  enough 
with  Henry  to  obtain  from  him  a  declaration  re- 
buking, at  least  by  implication,  this  officious  zeal 
of  the  clergy,  and  rather  intimating  a  favourable 
disposition  towards  some  of  the  denounced  opinions. 
It  was  stated  to  be  the  king's  pleasure  that  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  should  be  re* 
formed  by  the  rules  of  Scripture,  and  that  nothing 
should  be  maintained  which  did  not  rest  on 
that  authority,  seeing  it  was  absurd  that  if  the 
Scripture,  as  was  admitted,  really  contained  the 
true  laws  of  religion,  recourse  should  be  had  rather 
•  to  glosses  and  the  decrees  of  popes  than  to  that 
sure  word  of  God.  Afterwards  many  of  the  doc- 
trinal points  in  dispute  between  the  two  parties 
were  discussed  at  great  length ; — Lee,  Archbishop 
of  York,  Stokesby  Bishop  of  London,  Tunstall  of 
Durham,  Gardiner  of  Winchester,  Longland  of 
Lincoln,  Sherburn  of  Chichester,  Nix  of  Norwich, 
and  Kite  of  Carlisle,  standing  up,  as  far  as  they 
durst,  for  the  unmitigated  ancient  faith ;  and  Cran- 
mer, Goodrich  of  Ely,  Shaxton  of  Salisbury,  Lati- 
mer of  Worcester,  Fox  of  Hereford,  Hilsey  of 
Rochester,  and  Barlow  of  St.  David's  maintaining 
the  more  Protestant  views.  In  the  end  certain 
articles  were  agreed  upon,  which,  after  being  in 
several  places  corrected  and  tempered  by  the  king's 
own  hand,  were,  signed  by  Cromwell,  Cranmer, 
and  seventeen  other  bishops,  forty  abbots  and 
priors,  and  fifty  archdeacons  and  proctors  of  the 
lower  house,  and  were  finally  confirmed  by  the 
king,  and  published,  with  a  preface  in  his  name. 
These  articles,  therefore,  constituted  for  the  pre- 
^nt  the  confession  of  faith,  or  authoritative  ex- 
position of  the  doctrines  of  the  English  church ; 


and  they  become  in  this  way  a  very  important  and 
interesting  historical  monument.  In  general,  the 
system  which  they  established  may  be  described  as 
more  Protestant  in  some  of  the  principles  laid 
down  than  in  their  practical  development,  as  if  a 
compromise  had  been  made  between  the  two  parties 
on  the  somewhat  odd  'understanding  that  the  state- 
ment of  fundamental  principles  should  throughout 
be  left  to  the  one,  and  that  of  practical  deductions 
and  directions  to  the  other. 

The  articles  began  with  a  distinct  admission  of  the 
great  Protestant  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Bible,  qualified  only  by  the  addition,  to  which  few 
Protestants  would  then  object, — ^that  the  three 
ancient  creeds,  that  of  the  Apostles,  the  Nicene, 
and  the  Athanasian,  should  be  held  to  be  of  equal 
authority  with  the  Scriptures ;  according  to  these 
standards,  and  in  their  words,  it  was  declared  all 
things  should  be  interpreted,  and  all  heresies  con- 
trary to  them  should  be  condemned,  especially 
those  condemned  by  the  first  four  general  councils. 
When  particular  controverted  matters,  however, 
came  to  be  spoken  of,  the  language  employed  was 
not  always  so  explicit  and  decisive,  or  at  least  was 
not  always  perfectly  consistent  with  this  introduc- 
tory announcement.  In  regard  to  Baptism  the 
opinions  of  the  Anabaptists  and  Pelagians  were 
declared  to  be  detestable  heresies.  Conceming 
penance  it  was  affirmed  that  it  was  instituted  hy 
Christ,  and  was  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation— 
that  it  consisted  of  contrition,  confession,  and 
amendment  of  life,  with  exterior  works  of  charity 
— that  confession  to  a  priest  is  necessary,  if  it  may 
be  had — ^that  his  absolution  is  spoken  by  an  autho- 
rity given  to  him  by  Christ  in  the  gospel,  and 
must  be  believed  as  if  it  were  spoken  by  God  him- 
self— ^that  therefore  none  were  to  condemn  auri- 
cular confession,  but  to  use  it  for  the  comfort  of 
their  consciences.  In  the  article  touching  the 
sacrament  of  the  altar  the  dogma  of  transubstan- 
tiation  was  laid  down  in  the  most  unqualified  terms ; 
the  people  were  to  be  instructed  that,  under  the 
forms  of  bread  and  wine,  there  was  truly  and  sub- 
stantially given  the  very  same  body  of  Christ  that 
was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  another  article 
the  necessity  of  good  works  to  salvation  was  dis- 
tinctly asserted,  and  so  far  there  was  a  rejection  of 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
alone;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  was  conceded  that 
a  sinner  will  not  be  justified  by  God  for  the  ment 
or  worthiness  of  any  good  work  he  may  have  done ; 
and  it  was  noted  with  especial  prominence  and 
emphasis  that  the  good  works  necessary  to  salva- 
tion were  not  only  external  acts,  but  the  inward 
motions  and  graces  of  God's  holy  spirit,  such  as 
dreading,  fearmg,  and  loving  God,  having  finn 
confidence  in  him,  calling  upon  him,  having 
patience  in  all  adversities,  hating  sin,  and  having 
purposes  and  wills  not  to  sin  again,  with  such 
other  emotions  and  virtues  as  were  consenting  and 
agreeable  to  the  law  of  God.  The  same  struggle 
and  intermixture  of  opposite  opinions  is  to  be  dis- 
cerned in  what  is  said  on  the  sulject  of  images ; 
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hoe,  again,  the  old  Dractice  being  retained,  but 
guuded,  and  in  some  aegree  corrected  and  checked, 
by  the  modem  principle.  The  people  were  to  be 
instructed  that  the  use  of  images  was  warranted  by 
Scripture,  and  that,  serving  as  they  did  to  repre- 
sent good  examples  and  to  stir  up  devotion,  it  was 
meet  that  they  should  stand  in  the  churches;  but 
in  order  to  the  avoidance  of  such  superstition  as  it 
was  thought  had  been  fallen  into  in  times  past,  it 
was  agreed  that  while  censing,  kneeling,  offering, 
and  poforming  other  acts  of  worship  before  images 
should  still  be  allowed,  the  worshippers  should  be 
told  ^at  they  must  really  do  the  worship  not  to 
the  image,  but  to  God  and  his  honour.  Ais  for  the 
estimation  in  which  the  saints  were  to  be  held,  it 
was  laid  down,  with  the  like  ingenious  indentation 
and  dovetailing  of  the  two  colours  of  opinion,  first, 
that  people  were  not  to  think  to  obtain  those  things 
at  the  hands  of  the  saints  which  were  to  be  obtained 
only  of  God;  secondly,  nevertheless,  that  it  was 
good  to  pray  to  them  to  pray  with  and  for  us ;  and 
thirdly,  that  all  the  days  appointed  by  the  church 
for  the  memories  of  the  saints  were  to  be  kept, 
but  yet  that  the  king  might  at  any  time  lessen  the 
number  of  the  said  days,  and  must  be  obeyed  if 
he  did  so.  Another  article  sanctioned  as  good 
and  laudable,  and  as  having  mystical  significations 
in  them,  as  well  as  being  useful  to  lift  up  the  mind 
to  God,  all  the  old  customary  ceremonies  of  reli- 
gious worship — the  vestments  of  the  priest,  the 
sprinkling  of  holy  water,  the  distribution  of  holy 
bread,  the  bearing  of  candles  on  Candlemas-day, 
the  giving  of  ashes  on  Ash  Wednesday,  the  bear- 
ing of  palms  on  Palm  Sunday,  the  creeping  to  the 
Cross  and  kissing  it  on  Good  Friday,  the  hallow- 
ing the  font,  and  other  exorcisms  and  benedictions. 
Upon  these  points  of  mere  external  observance  the 
reforming  party  probably  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  mike  a  stand,  nor  indeed  were  they  by 
any  means  all  of  one  mind  as  to  such  matters. 
The  last  of  the  articles  related  to  the  much  contro- 
verted questions  of  purgatory  and  prayers  for  the 
dead;  and  here,  on  the  whole,  the  Protestant 
notions  must  be  considered  to  have  prevailed, 
although  there  was  still  something  of  the  usual 
balancing  and  compounding  together  of  adverse 
if  not  absolutely  contradictory  views  and  state- 
ments. To  pray  for  the  souls  departed  was  de- 
clared to  be  a  custom  which  had  continued  in  the 
church  from  the  beginning,  and  therefore  the 
people  were  to  be  instructed  that  it  was  good  and 
charitable  to  pray  hr  them,  and  to  make  others 
pray  for  them,  in  masses  and  exequies,  and  to 
give  alms  to  them  for  that  end.  But  since,  it  was 
added,  the  place  the  souls  of  the  dead  were  in,  and 
the  pains  they  suffered,  were  left  by  the  Scripture 
uncertain,  they  ought  to  be  wholly  resigned  to  the 
mercy  of  God  ^  and  therefore  all  diose  abuses  were 
to  be  put  away  which  had  arisen  under  the  pre- 
tence of  purgatory,  such  as  that  souls  were  to  be 
delivered  out  of  it  either  by  the  pope's  pardons,  or 
by  masses  said  in  certain  placea  or  before  certain 
images.  This  may  be  described  as  the  nearest 
vouu. 


approach  to  the  denial  of  purgatory  that  could  be 
made  without  absolutely  denying  it. 

This  mongrel  religion,  neither  Romanism  nor 
Protestantism,  but  an  irrc^ar  patchwork  or  un- 
cemented  jujnble  of  both,  could  not  be  expected, 
after  it  was  manufactured  and  produced,  to  be  per- 
fectly acceptable  to  any  part  of  the  nation.*  As 
soon  as  it  was  publisheo,  Burnet  tells  us,  it  **  oc- 
casioned a  great  variety  of  censures ;" — ^that  is,  of 
expressions  of  opinion  respecting  it.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  was  generally  regarded  as  a 
decided  advance  in  a  Protestant  direction.  The 
Protestants,  with  that  reliance  on  the  productive 
efficacy  of  speculative  principles  which  their  whole 
system  tended  to  beffet  and  foster,  no  doubt  felt  aa 
assured  confidence  Uiat  the  old  superstitious  prac- 
tices which  the  articles  tolerated  would  ere  long 
give  way  before  the  sound  ^doctrines,  in  the  soil  of 
which  they  were  so  inartificially  stuck,  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  make  them  there  take  root  and 
flourish.  The  adherents  of  the  ancient  faith,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  their  opposite  instinct,  may 
have  allowed  themselves  to  take  some  consolation 
in  the  hope  that  the  popular  mind  was  too  gross 
and  uninstnicted  to  be  much  affected  by  any  mere 
doctrinal  explanations,  and  that  the  old  ceremonial 
observances,  addressins  their  senses  and  passions, 
and  moulding  their  habits  from  infancy,  would  be 
more  than  a  match  for  cold,  abstract  dogmata  and 
arguments,  that  appealed  only  to  their  understand- 
ings. Still  recent  experience  was  not  in  favour  of 
this  way  of  viewing  the  matter,  nor,  indeed,  did  it 
take  in  more  than  a  part  of  the  case.  Burnet,  there- 
fore, is  probably  correct  in  describing  the  Romanists 
as  **  unspeakably  troubled  "  by  the  publication  of 
the  articles.  *'  Four  sacraments,'*  he  observes, 
"  were  passed  over,  which  would  encourage  ill- 
affected  people  to  neglect  them.  The  gainful 
trade  by  the  belief  of  purgatory  was  put  down ; 
for  though  it  was  said  to  be  good  to  give  alms  for 
praying  for  the  dead,  yet,  since  both  the  dreadful 
stories  of  the  miseries  of  purgatory  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  redeeming  souk  out  of  them  by  masses 
were  made  doubtful,  the  people's  charity  and 
bounty  that  way  would  soon  abate;  and,  in  a 
word,  the  bringing  matters  under  diispute  was  a 
great  mortification  to  them,  for  all  concluded  that 
diis  was  but  a  preamble  to  what  they  might  expect 
afterwards.'* 

The  publication  of  the  articles  was  immediatdy 
followed  by  a  royal  proclamation,  aboliahmg,  in 
conformity  with  the  authority  given  by  one  of 
them,  a  considerable  number  of  hoUdays,  including 
most  of  those  in  the  harvest  season, — a  measure  of 
policy  which,  however  calculated  to  be  ultimately 
beneficial,  was,  perhaps,  not  very  wise  in  the  tem- 
per of  the  popular  mind  at  the  moment,  and  is 
admitted  to  have  had  aa  great  an  effect  aa  any  of 


•  « It  !•  tH  Inii  a  nlagto-iBiiiiKK  «  boteli-potoli.**  mU  UtiMr  of 
the  Reformation,  In  one  ef  hie  Mrmons ;  "  1  cannot  trU  what ;  iMitly 
popery,  and  partly  true  reli^^on  mtofled  together.  They  eay  in  mj 
eountiy,  when  they  call  their  hoga  to  the  Mnno>troufh,  '  Coom  Io 
thy  nungla-mangle,— eone,  par,  ooMtl*  Bran  eo  dn  th 
a  mtagla^Bangla  of  the  fpepeL"^ 
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tHe  sudden  innoyations  that  were  now  made  in  pro- 
voking the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  and  the  other 
Berious  insurrectionary  movements  that  took  place 
in  the  close  of  this  year.  A  set  of  injunctions  to 
the  clergy  was  also  issued  hy  Cromwell  as  vice- 
gerent, in  the  king's  name,  "  which,"  says  Bur- 
net, ''  was  the  first  act  of  pure  supremacy  done  by 
the  king ;  for  in  all  that  went  before  he  had  the 
concurrence  of  the  two  convocations."  The  in- 
junctions, which  are  supposed  to  have  been  penned 
by  Granmer,  after  exhorting  the  clergy  to  see,  as 
far  as  in  them  lay,  to  the  observance  of  the  new 
articles,  and  of  the  laws  and  statutes  made  for  the 
extirpation  of  the  usurped  power  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  directed  that  all  children  and  servants 
should  be  taught  from  their  infancy  to  repeat  and 
understand  their  Paternoster,  the  Creed,  and  the 
Ten  Commandments  in  their  mother  tongue,  for 
which  purpose  the  curates  were,  in  their  sermons, 
deliberately  and  plainly  to  recite  one  clause  or 
article  of  the  said  forms  one  day,  and  another 
another  day,  till  they  should  be  taught  and  learned 
by  little,  and  were  also  to  deliver  the  same  in 
writing,  or  show  where  printed  books  containing 
them  were  to  be  sold,  to  those  that  could  read  and 
should  desire  to  have  such  copies.  In  another 
paragraph  it  was  thought  necessary  to  order  that 
parsons,  vicars,  curates,  and  other  priests  should  in 
nowise,  at  any  unlawful  time,  nor  for  any  other 
cause  than  their  honest  necessity,  haunt  or  resort 
to  any  taverns  or  ale-houses ;  and  that  after  their 
dinner  or  supper  they  should  not  give  themselves 
to  drinking  or  riot,  spending  their  time  idly,  by 
day  or  by  night,  at  tables  or  card-playing,  or  any 
other  unlawful  game,  but  at  such  times  as  they 
should  have  such  leisure,  should  read  or  hear 
somewhat  of  holy  scripture,  or  should  occupy  them- 
selves with  some  other  honest  exercise. 

In  the  following  year,  1 537,  the  war  of  refor- 
mation began  to  be  carried  on  by  Cromwell  and 
his  associates  after  a  new  fashion,  by  the  de- 
struction of  images,  relics,  and  shrines,  which  had 
long  been  the  objects  of  popular  veneration, — a 
measure  which  was  rather  facilitated  than  origin- 
ally provoked  by  the  discoveries  that  were  made 
in  the  course  of  the  visitation  of  the  monasteries 
now  commenced.  One  of  the  orders  given  to  the 
visitors  was  to  make  a  minute  examination  of  all 
the  relics  and  images  in  any  of  these  houses  to 
which  pilgrimages  were  wont  to  be  made.  **  In 
this,"  says  Burnet,  "  Dr.  London  (the  same  who 
has  already  been  mentioned  for  his  alleged  prac- 
tices in  corrupting  the  nuns  of  Chepstow)  did 
great  service.  From  Reading  he  writes  that  the 
chief  relics  of  idolatry  in  the  nation  were  there : — 
an  angel  with  one  wing,  that  brought  over  the 
spear's  head  that  pierced  our  Saviour's  side.  To 
which  he  adds  a  long  inventory  of  their  other  relics, 
and  says  there  were  as  many  more  as  would  fill 
four  sheets  of  paper.  He  also  writes  from  other 
places  that  he  had  everywhere  taken  down  their 
images  and  trinkets.  At  St.  Edmundsbury,  as 
John  ap  Rice  informed,  they  f9und  some  of  the 


coals  that  roasted  St.  Lawrence,  the  parings  of  St 
Edmund's  toes,  St.  Thomas  Becket's  penknife 
and  boots,  with  as  many  pieces  of  the  cross  of  our 
Saviour  as  would  make  a  large  whole  cross.  They 
had  also  relics  against  rain,  and  for  hindering 
weeds  to  spring.  But  to  pursue  this  further  were 
endless,  the  relics  were  so  innumerable.  And  the 
value  which  the  people  had  of  them  may  be 
gathered  from  this — that  a  piece  of  St.  Andrew's 
finger,  set  in  an  ounce  of  silver,  was  laid  to  pledge 
by  the  house  of  Wastacre  for  forty  pounds ;  but 
the  visitors,  when  they  suppressed  that  house,  did 
not  think  fit  to  redeem  it  at  so  high  a  rate." 
Some  of  the  images  were  brought  to  Loudon,  and, 
for  the  purpose  uf  exposing  the  juggling  impostures 
of  the  monks,  were  oroken  up  at  St.  Paul's  Cross 
in  the  sight  of  all  the  people.  One  in  particular 
is  mentioned, — a  crucifix  of  enormous  size,  com- 
monly called  the  Rood  of  Grace,  which  was  kept 
at  Boxley,  in  Kent.  This  image  was  no  mere 
stock,  but  was  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  reply- 
ing to  the  worship  and  oblations  offered  to  it  by 
various  significant  gestures,  rolling  its  eyes,  bend- 
ing its  brows,  moving  its  lips,  shaking  its  head, 
hands,  and  feet,  courteously  inclining  its  whole 
body  when  it  was  pleased  with  what  was  set  before 
it,  and  by  some  other  equally  expressive  piece  of 
pantomime  denoting  its  dissatisfaction  and  rejec- 
tion of  the  supplicant's  prayers.  This  must  be 
admitted  to  have  been  an  ingenious  piece  of 
mechanism,  for  an  age  in  which  the  general  igno- 
rance of  mechanical  science  was  gross  enough  to 
allow  of  its  being  put  forward  as  something  super- 
natural. No  wonder  that  so  long  as  its  pretensions 
were  believed  pilgrims  came  to  it  in  crowds,  and 
were  lavish  in  their  offerings  to  bo  accomphshed 
an  image.  One  Nicholas  Partridge  has  the  credit 
of  having  been  the  first  to  suspect  the  cheat,  and  of 
having  followed  up  the  conception  of  that  brilliant 
original  idea  by  an  examination  of  the  crucifix, 
which  at  once  discovered  to  him  the  material 
springs  and  wheelwork  by  which  its  performances 
were  set  in  motion.  On  this  it  was  first  brought 
to  Maidstone,  and  shown  to  the  people  there ;  then 
it  was  sent  up  to  London,  and  made  to  go  tl^ough 
its  various  movements  in  presence  of  the  king  and 
the  whole  court ;  and,  finally,  it  was  carried  to  St. 
Paul's,  and  there  publicly  broken  up  and  buried, 
after  die  delivery,  by  order  of  the  council,  of  a 
sermcm  upon  the  subject  by  the  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter. Another  famous  miracle  which  was  now 
detected  was  that  of  the  crystal  vial  at  Hales,  in 
Gloucestershire,  containing,  as  was  pretended,  the 
blood  of  Christ,  which  the  people  sometimes  saw, 
and  sometimes  could  not  see,  tlie  cause  of  which 
latter  "  effect  defective,"  they  were  told^  was  their 
being  at  the  moment  in  mortal  sis,  which  meant 
that  they  must  make  further  offerings.  The  mira- 
culous blood  was  found  to  be  the  blood  of  a  duck, 
which  was  renewed  every  week,  and  was  made 
visible  or  invisible,  as  the  occasion  called  for,  by  a 
person  placed  behind  it  turning  to  the  spectator  the 
thin  or  thick  side  of  the  glass.     Mention  has  been. 
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made  in  the  preceding  chapter  of  the  huge  Welsh 
\rooden  image,  called  Darvel  Gatheren,  which  was 
among  those  hrought  up  to  London  at  this  time, 
and  which  was  made  to  serve  for  fuel  lo  bum  Friar 
Forest.*  According  to  an  account  of  this  image 
by  the  visitors  of  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph,  it  was 
the  general  belief  of  the  people  of  the  country  that 
it  had  the  power  to  deliver  from  hell  the  souls  of 
those  who  could  secure  its  favour,  in  consequence 
of  which  notion  so* many  as  five  or  six  hxmdred 
pilgrims  would  sometimes  flock  to  it  in  a  day, 
some  bringing  money,  others  oxen — all  coming 
with  something  in  their  hands.  The  rich  shrines 
of  our  Lady  of  Walsingham,  of  Ipswich,  of  Isling- 
ton, and  many  others,  were  also  now  brought  to 
London,  and  burned  by  order  of  Cromwell.  The 
particulars  of  the  demolition  of  Becket's  shrine  at 
Canterbury,  the  richest  of  all,  have  been  already 
detailed.t  '*  The  riches  of  that,"  as  Burnet  ex- 
presses it,  "  together  with  his  disloyal  practices, 
made  the  king  resolve  both  to  unshrine  and  un- 
saint  him  at  once.'*  So,  not  only  was  his  shrine 
broken  down  and  carried  away,  but  "  the  king 
also  ordered  his  name  to  be  struck  out  of  the 
calendar,  and  the  office  for  his  festivity  to  he 
dashed  out  of  all  breviaries." 

The  abolition  of  images  and  pilgrimages  occu- 
pied a  principal  place  in  a  new  set  of  instructions 
which  Cromwell  issued  to  the  clergy  in  1538. 
Every  parish  priest,  once  in  the  three  months  at 
the  least,  was  now  directed  to  preach  a  sermon 
exhorting  his  hearers  "  not  to  repose  their  trust  or 
affiance  in  any  other  works  devised  by  men's 
fantasies  besides  scripture;  as  in  wandering  to 
pilgrimages,  offering  of  money,  candles,  or  tapers 
to  images  or  relics,  or  kissing  or  licking  the  same 
over,  saying  over  a  number  of  beads,  not  under- 
standed  or  minded  on,  or  in  suchlike  superstition." 
Further,  continued  the  zealous  vicegerent, "  such 
feigned  images  as  ye  know  in  any  of  your  cures  to 
be  so  abused  with  pilgrimages  or  offerings  of  any 
thing  made  thereunto,  ye  shall,  for  avoiding  of 
that  most  detestable  offence  of  idolatry,  forthwith 
take  down,  and  without  delay;  and  shall  suffer 
from  henceforth  no  candles,  tapers,  or  images  of 
wax  to  be  set  afore  any  image  or  picture,  but  only 
the  light'that  comnionly  goeth  across  the  church 
hy  the  rood-loft,  the  light  before  the  sacrament  of 
the  altar,  and  the  light  above  the  sepulchre,  which, 
for  the  adorning  of  the  church,  and  divine  service, 
ye  shall  suffer  to  remain."  The  people  were, 
moreover,  to  be  admonished  that  images  wer^  of 
no  other  use  except  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  substitute 
for  books  to  the  unlearned,  that  knew  no  letters, 
whereby  they  might  be  reminded  of  the  lives  and 
coHTersation  of  the  persons  represented  by  the 
images.  If  the  images  were  abused  to  any  other 
purpose,  it  was  idolatry ;  **  and,  therefore,"  it  was 
added,  •'  the  king's  highness,  graciously  tendering 
the  weal  of  his  subjects*  souls,  hath  in  part  already, 
Old  more  will  hereafter,  travail  for  the  abolishing 

such  images  as  might  be  an  occasion  of  so 


great  an  offence  to  God,  and  so  great  danger  to  the 
souls  of  his  loving  subjects."  Another  clause 
imposed  rather  an  awkward  office — ordering  the 
clergyman,  if  he  had  ever  in  time  past  declared 
anything  to  his  parishioners  to  the  extolling  or 
setting  forth  of  pilgrimages,  images,  or  feigned 
relics,  now  openly  before  them  to  recant  and  con- 
demn the  same ;  showing  them,  as  was  the  truth, 
that  in  making  the  former  statement  he  had  pro- 
ceeded upon  no  ground  of  Scripture,  but  as  one 
led  and  seduced  by  a  common  error  and  abuse 
crept  into  the  church  through  the  avarice  of  those 
to  whom  it  was  a  source  of  profit.  One  of  the 
present  injunctions  also  levelled  a  side-blow  at 
the  practice  of  praying  to  the  saints :  it  was  directed, 
that  whereas,  in  times  past,  people  in  their  pro- 
cessions had  been  used  to  say  Ora  pro  nobis  to  so 
many  of  the  saints  that  they  had  not  time  to  sing 
the  good  sufirages  addressed  to  God  that  followed, 
they  should  now  be  taught  that  it  was  better  to 
omit  the  Ora  pro  nobis^  and  to  sing  the  other 
suffices. 

At  this  point,  however,  the  state  of  matters,  as 
Burnet  expresses  it,  •♦  began  to  turn."  The  sequel 
of  Henry's  course  in  regard  to  doctrinal  changes, 
was,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  some  momentary 
starts  of  caprice  or  passion,  rather  a  going  back 
than  a  going  forward.  Although  he  had  thrown 
off  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  indeed,  he 
had  no  notion  that  the  English  church  should  be 
left  without  a  pope ;  his  objection  was  not  to  the 
thing,  but  to  tne  person  ;  and  his  main  object  in 
displacuig  the  Bishop  of  Rome  evidently  was,  that, 
in  so  far  at  least  as  the  religion  of  his  own  subjects 
was  concerned,  he  might  mount  the  same  seat  of 
absolute  and  not  to  be  questioned  authority  him- 
self. The  ancient  head  of  the  Roman  church 
never  put  forward  greater  pretensions  to  infallibility 
than  were,  if  not  distinctly  advanced  in  words,  yet 
constantly  acted  upon  by  the  new  head  of  the 
English  church  in  his  narrower  empire  of  spiritual 
despotism.  And,  singularly  enough,  he  found  his 
account  in  thus  setting  up  a  rival  pope,  not  only 
with  the  most  violent  opponents  of  the  Roman 
supremacy,  who  were  gratified  by  seeing  that 
thrown  down,  but  even  with  many  of  the  Catholics 
themselves,  who  found  that  if  they  had  lost  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter  for  their  pope,  they  had  yet 
not  lost  a  pope  altogether — that  the  thing  remained, 
though  the  person  was  changed.  The  latter,  seeing 
they  could  do  no  better  in  the  state  to  which 
matters  had  been  brought,  were  now  contented 
even  to  affect  a  satisfaction  with  the  changes  that 
had  been  already  made,  in  the  hope  of  thereby 
preventing  further  innovations.  After  the  trial 
and  condemnation  of  Lambert,  the  Sacramentary, 
in  November,  1538,*  in  which  Henry  took  person- 
ally so  conspicuous  a  part,  '^  the  party  that  opposed 
the  Reformation,"  says  Burnet,  "persuaded  the 
king  that  he  had  got  so  much  reputation  to  himself 
by  it,  that  it  would  effectually  refute  all  aspersions 
which  had  been  cast  on  him  as  if  he  int^ded  to 
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change  the  faith :  neither  did  they  forget  to  set  on 
him  in  his  weak  aide,  and  magni^  all  that  he  had 
said,  as  if  the  oracle  had  uttered  it,  hy  which  they 
Baid  it  appeared  he  was  indeed  a  defender  of 
the  faith,  and  the  supreme  head  of  the  church." 
**  The  king,"  the  historian  elsewhere  ohserves  in 
writing  of  the  same  period,  **  seemed  to  think  that 
his  subjects  owed  an  entire  resignation  of  their  rea- 
sons and  consciences  to  him ;  and  as  he  was  highly 
ofiended  with  those  who  still  adhered  to  the  papal 
authority,  so  he  could  not  bear  the  haste  that  some 
were  making  to  a  further  reformation  before  or 
beyond  his  allowance."  In  this  spirit  he  now 
issued  a  long  proclamation,  prohibiting  generally 
the  importing  of  all  English  books  printed  abroad, 
and  also  the  printing  of  any  books  at  home  with- 
out license,  any  part  of  the  Scripture  not  excepted, 


till  it  had  been  examined  and  approved  by  the 
king  and  his  council,  or  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese ;  condemning  all  the  books  of  the  Ana- 
baptists and  Sacramentaries,  or  deniers  of  the  cor- 
poral presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  and 
denouncing  punishment  gainst  all  who  should  sell 
or  otherwise  publish  them ;.  forbidding  all  persons 
to  argue  against  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence 
under  pain  of  death  and  the  loss  of  their  goods ; 
declaring  that  all  should  be  punished  who  eschewed 
or  neglected  any  rites  or  ceremonies  not  yet  abo- 
lished ;  and  ordering  that  all  married  priests  should 
immecUately  be  deprived;  and  those  that  should 
afterwards  marry  imprisoned  or  otherwise  further 
punished  at  the  king's  pleasure.  Cranmer's  inte- 
rest at  court  was  now,  from  various  causes,  greatly 
diminished.    His  chief  friend  and  ablest  supporter 
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on  the  episcopal  bench,  Fox,  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
had  died  in  May  of  this  year ;  and  **  for  the  other 
bishops  that  adhered  to  Cranmer,"  says  Burnet, 
**  they  were  rather  clogs  than  helps  to  him.     Lati- 
mer's   simplicity    and    weakness  made  him   be 
despised ;  Shazton's  proud  and  litigious  humour 
drew  hatred  on  him ;  Barlow  was  not  very  discreet ; 
and  many  of  the  preachers  whom  they  cherished, 
whether  out  of  an  unbridled  forwardness  of  temper, 
or  a  true  zeal  that  would  not  be  managed  and 
governed  by  politic  and  prudent  measures,  were 
flying  at  many  things  that  were  not  yet  abolished." 
To  counteract  these  disturbers  letters  were  sent  to 
all  the  bishops,  directing  them  to  take  care  that 
the  people  should  not  be  unwarily  charged  with 
too  many  novelties,  the  publication  of  which,  if  it 
were  not  tempered  with  great  discretion,  might  be 
productive  of  very  dangerous  consequences.    The 
only  ally  Cranmer  had  at  court  upon  whom  he 
could  place  any  reliance  was  Cromwell,  and  he 
had  enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  himself;  for,  as 
the  right  reverend  historian  remarks,  *'  there  was 
not  a  queen  now  in  the  king's  bosom  to  favour 
their  motions."    In  these  circumstances,  as  Henry 
"was  observed  to  be  much  guided  by  his  wives, 
as  long  as  they  kept  their  interest  with  him," 
Cromwell  conceived  the  scheme  of  recovering  his 
interest  by  bringing  over  Anne  of  Cleves.  How  dis- 
astrous this  project  proved  in  the  issue  to  its  con- 
triver, and  m  some  degree  also  to  the  party  of 
which  he  was  the  main  stay  at  court,  has  been 
already  related.    But,  even  before  Henry's  new 
marriage,  Cromwell's  influence  had  been  greatly 
weakened  by  the  growing  ascendancy  of  the  able 
snd  crafty  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  at 
this  moment  professed  himself  precisely  as  much 
a  reformer  and  as  much  a  follower  of  the  old  faith 
as  his  royal  master,  and  in  that  way  was  easily 
enabled  to  guide  Henry's  course  more  and  more 
back  towards  the  latter,  without  suffering  him  to 
feel  that  he  was  either  driven  or  drawn.    In  1539 
was  passed  by  the  parliament  the  famous  act  for 
abolishii^  diversity  in  opinions  (31  Henry  VIII. 
c  14),  popularly  called  the  Statute  of  the  Six 
Articles,  or  the  Bloody  Statute,  confirming  the 
^solutions  which  had  already  b^n  carried  in  the 
convocation  in  favour  of  transubstantiation,  against 
commuuion  in  both  kinds,  against  the  marriage  of 
priests,  and  in  favour  of  vows  of  chastity,  of  private 
niaases,  and  of  auricular  confession.*    The  prime 
instigator   of  this    new    law    was    undoubtedly 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  now  the  king's  chief 
counseljor.    Yet  Henry  took  himself  a  prominent 
part  in  carrying  it  through.    The  preamble  of  the 
statute  records  that  *'  the  king's  most  royal  majesty, 
of  his  most  excellent  goodness,  not  only  commanded 
that  the  said  articles  should  deliberately  and  ad- 
^sedly,  by  his  said  archbishops,  bishops,  and  other 
learned  men  of  his  clergy,  be  debated,  argued,  and 
lessoned,  and  their  opinions  therein  to  be  under- 
stood, declared,  and  known,  but  also  most  gra- 
cioosly  vouchsafed  in  his  own  princely  person  to 
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descend  and  come  into  his  said  high  court  of  par- 
liament and  council,  and  there,  like  a  prince  of 
most  high  prudence,  and  no  less  learning,  opened 
and  declared  many  things  of  high  learning  and 
great  knowledge  touching  the  said  articles,  matters, 
and  questions." 

The  six  articles  of  the  Bloody  Statute  remained 
the  established  rule  of  faith  of  tiie  English  church, 
upon  the  several  points  to  which  they  related,  for 
the  rest  of  Henry's  reign — ^and  a  bloody  faith  they 
proved,  as  was  shown  by  the  many  martyrdoms, 
already  recounted,  of  subsequent  years.  At  this 
point,  therefore,  the  history  of  the  changes  in  the 
national  religion  made  by  Henry  comes  to  a  close, 
in  so  far  as  it  forms  a  continuous  narrative ;  but 
there  are  still  a  few  scattered  incidents  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  church,  and  of  the  regulation  of  doctrine 
and  worship  during  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  that 
require  a  short  notice. 

In  1541,  Cranmer,  the  faults  of  whose  own  cha- 
racter did  not  incline  to  the  side  of  ostentation  or 
luxurious  indulgence,  attempted  a  small  reform,  in 
which,  however,  he  showed  more  of  good  intention 
than  of  discretion  or  enlarged  wisdom.  The  reve- 
nues of  many  of  the  bishoprics  had  been  greatly 
reduced  by  the  operation  of  certain  of  Henry's 
reforms,  and  were  now  in  most  cases  insufficient  to 
enable  their  possessors  to  keep  up  the  old  accus- 
tom^ hospitality  of  their  high  station,  which 
placed  them  among  the  nobles  of  the  land,  as  well 
as  at  the  head  of  the  church.  Cranmer's  notion 
also  probably  was  that,  now  the  religious  houses, 
by  wnose  alms  so  many  of  the  poor  used  to  be  fed, 
were  swept  away,  it  became  the  bishops  to  be 
more  liberal  even  than  formerly  in  their  charities, 
and  for  that  purpose  to  retrench  the  expenses  of 
their  tables.  He  therefore  issued  an  order,  in 
which  it  was  laid  down  that  an  archbishop  should 
never  be  served  with  more  than  six  dishes  of  meat, 
and  four  of  bellaria^  or  dessert;  a  bishop  with  five 
of  meat,  and  three  of  dessert ;  a  dean,  or  arch- 
deacon, with  four  of  meat,  and  two  of  dessert ;  and 
any  other  clergyman  with  two  of  meat,  without 
any  dessert  This  regulation,  of  course,  shared  the 
fate  of  all  sumptuary  laws :— it  is  stated  that  no 
attention  whatever  was  paid  to  it. 

Some  injunctions  issued  by  Bonner  to  his  clergy 
of  the  diocese  of  London,  in  1542, — ^which  Burnet 
thinks  *'have  a  strain  in  them  so  fiar  different 
from  the  rest  of  his  life,  that  it  is  more  probable 
they  were  drawn  by  anotiier  pen,  and  imposed  on 
Bonner  by  an  order  of  the  king," — contain  a  few 
things  worthy  of  notice.  Among  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  fdl  parsons,  vicars,  curates,  and  other 
parish  priests,  one  is,  that  they  read  over  and  dili- 
gently study,  every  day,  one  chapter  of  the  Bible, 
with  the  ordinary  gloss,  or  that  of  some  other 
approved  doctor  or  expositor ;  another  is,  that  they 
shall  instruct,  teach,  and  bring  up  in  learning,  in 
the  best  way  that  they  can,  all  such  children  of 
their  parishioners  as  shall  come  to  them  for  that 
purpose,—- at  least  teaching  them  to  read  English, — 
for  which  they  were  to  be  moderately  paid  by  such 
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as  could  afford  it.  Some  of  the  paragraphs  that ! 
follow  are  illustratiTe  of  the  manners  of  the  time. 
It  is  spoken  of  as  "a  detestable  and  abominable 
practice,  universally  reigning,''  that  young  people 
and  others  were  accustomed  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days, during  the  time  of  divine  service,  to  resort 
to  alehouses,  and  there  exercise  unlawful  games, 
with  great  swearing,  blasphemy,  drunkenness,  and 
other  enormities.  It  was  even  thought  necessary 
to  warn  the  clergy  themselves  that  they  should  not 
in  future  use  any  unlawful  gomes,  or  resort  fre- 
quently to  alehouses,  taverns,  or  other  places  of 
evil  repute,  or  haunted  by  light  company;  and 
they  were  also  forbidden  to  array  themselves  in 
unseemly  aud  unpriestly  habits  or  apparel,  or  to 
have  unlawful  tonsures,  or  to  carry  armour  and 
weapons  about  with  them ;  all  which  things,  the 
bishop  says,  he  is  credibly  informed  are  done  by 
certain  priests  of  his  diocese  and  jurisdiction. 
Another  injunction  forbids  any  manner  of  common 
plays,  games,  or  interludes  to  be  played,  set  forth, 
or  declared,  within  churches  or  chapels.  This  was 
a  singular  practice,  which,  in  the  shape  and  spirit 
at  least  in  which  it  now  prevailed,  had  come  in 
with  the  Reformation.  The  old  miracle-plays, 
indeed,  seem  to  have  originated  with  the  clergy, 
and  were  frequently  exhibited  in  the  monasteries, 
and  perhaps  also  in  the  churches  ;  but  these  were, 
in  the  main,  serious  and  solemn  performances, 
and  were  designed  to  excite  the  reverential  and 
devotional  feelings  of  the  spectators,  which  were 
not  at  all  disturbed  even  by  the  rude  jocularity  or 
buffoonery  a  good  deal  of  which  was  usually 
mixed  up  with  the  representation.  But  the  plays 
and  interludes  now  acted  in  churches  were  ex- 
pressly intended  to  turn  things  that  had  heretofore 
been  held  sacred  into  ridicule;  tliey  were  uni- 
versally satires  u|K)n  the  old  religion,  conceived  in 
the  highest  vein  of  ludicrous  distortion,  and  aiming 
at  the  excitement  of  no  other  feelings  in  the 
audience  except  those  of  merriment  and  contempt, 
in  the  pursuit  of  which  end  no  stimulant  was  too 
coarse,  no  indecency  even  too  outrageous,  not  to  be 
freely  resorted  to  by  the  pious  contriver  of  the 
piece.  Something  is  to  be  allowed  both  for  the 
unfastidiousness  and  for  the  excited  zeal  of  the 
times;  but  still  the  general  favour  and  encourage- 
ment which  these  spectacles  received  is  one  of  the 
most  singular  features  of  the  Reformation.  Burnet 
tells  us  that,  although  the  clergy  complained  of 
them  as  an  introduction  to  atheism  and  all  sorts  of 
impiety,  and  the  more  grave  and  learned  reformers 
disliked  and  condemned  them  as  unsuitable  to  the 
genius  of  true  religion,  yet  "  the  political  men  of 
that  party  made  great  use  of  them,  encouraging 
them  all  they  could ;  for,  they  said,  contempt  being 
the  most  operative  and  lasting  affex^tion  of  the 
mind,  nothing  would  more  effectually  drive  out 
many  of  those  abuses  which  yet  remained,  than  to 
expose  them  to  the  contempt  and  scorn  of  the 
people."  In  fact,  some  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
themselves,  and  those  of  the  greatest  repute  for 
learning,  did  not  disdain  to  employ  their  pens  in 


the  composition  of  these  religious  satirical  dramas, 
as  we  find  from  the  example  of  the  famous  John 
Bale,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  who  is  the  avowed  author 
of  several  pieces  of  this  description  that  have  been 
preserved.* 

These  indecent  exhibitions  at  length  attracted 
the  attention  of  ^e  government,  and  in  1543  an 
act  of  parliament  (stat  34  and  35,  c.  I,  entitled, 
An  Act  for  the  advancement  of  True  Religion, 
and  for  the  abolishment  of  the  contrary)  vu 
passed  for  putting  them  down,  along  with  diven 
other  abuses,  or  conceived  abuses,  which  had 
sprung  up  in  the  fertile  hotbed  of  the  licentious 
time.  The  preamble  of  this  act  recites  that  his 
majesty  had  perceived  the  ignorance  and  blindness 
of  many  of  his  people  in  abusing  and  neglectbg 
the  commandments  of  God  and  the  true  reli- 
gion of  Christ,  for  idl  the  wholesome  doctrines 
and  documents  he  had  caused  to  be  set  forth 
for  their  guidance,  ''  besides  the  great  liberty 
granted  to  them  in  having  amongst  them  and  in 
their  hands  the  New  and  Old  Testament;"  not- 
withstanding which,  it  is  added,  many  arrogant 
and  ignorant  persons,  of  whom  some  pretended  to 
be  learned  in  the  Scripture,  had  taken  upon  them 
not  only  to  propagate  their  perverse  fancies  in  sub- 
version of  the  true  doctrine  of  the  said  Scripture 
by  teaching  and  preaching,  but  also  ^'  by  printed 
books,  printed  ballads,  plays,  rhymes,  songs,  and 
other  fantasies,"  were  wont  subtilely  and  craftily 
to  instruct  the  people,  and  especially  the  youth  of 
the  realm,  *^  untruly  and  otherwise  than  the  Scrip- 
ture ought  or  should  be  taught,  declared,  or  ex- 
pounded," whereby  diversities  of  opinion,  dispu- 
tations, tumults,  and  schisms  had  arisen,  to  the 
great  inquietation  of  the  people  and  displeasure  of 
his  majesty,  as  well  as  contriu7  to  his  true  inten- 
tion and  most  godly  purpose  in  what  he  had  done. 
For  reformation  of  these  evils  the  act  then  pro- 
ceeds to  prohibit  "  all  manner  of  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  in  English,  being  of  the  crafty, 
false,  and  untnie  translation  of  Tyndal,  and  all 
other  books  and  writings  in  the  English  tongue 
teaching  or  comprising  any  matters  of  Christian 
religion,  articles  of  the  faith,  or  Holy  Swipture,  or 
any  part  of  them,"  contrary  to  the  doctrine  set 
forth  by  the  king  since  the  year  1540.  The  penalty 
of  three  months'  imprisonment,  with  a  fine  for  the 
first  offence,  and  for  the  second  of  perpetual  im- 
prisonment with  forfeiture  of  goods,  is  enscted 
against  whosoever  shall  print,  sell,  or  o^^^j* 
publish  any  of  the  books  thus  declared  to  be 
**  clearly  and  utterly  abolished,  extinguished,  and 
forbidden  to  be  kept  or  used,"  and  also  against 
whosoever  shall  "  play  in  interludes,  sing,  or  rhyme 
any  matter  contrary  to  the  said  doctrine"  of  15^ 

•  A  curtoos'sMcimen  of  Bale't  religio-drmmalic  vein  hw  lateJj 
been  printed  by  the  Camdw  Society,-*it  play  of  •*  Kin<  Jolma. 
•dited  by  J.  P.  ColUer,  Ek|,  from  the  aathort  own  «"«"/ *V,„ 
posMision  of  the  Duke  of  D«vonshlrf .  U  ii  by  no  m"-*"*'"*  J^  u 
the  ch»ract«btib  coawcwts  of  the  elas*  of  <»«I»«»J*>"»  ^  "„!, "a 
belongs.  Olheraof  Ba»«'«  drama,  in  aopport  of  the  »«»'»*!", 
were  printed  in  hi«  lifetime.  For  loroe  account  of  the  nfl'goitf  piJJ^ 
and  Interludea  of  Uiw  poiiod»  we  Mr.  Collier  >  '  Annali  of  the  »»r. 
i.  L28,  &c. 
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and  sabsequent  yean.  **BibleB  and  New  Testa- 
ments in  English,  not  being  of  Tyndal*s  trans- 
lations," are  allowed,  provided  that,  if  they  have 
any  annotations  or  preambles  other  than  the  sum- 
maries at  the  heads  of  chapters,  the  possessors 
^' shall  cut  out  or  blot  the  same  in  sucn  wise  as 
they  cannot  be  perceived  nor  read;"  and  such 
songs,  plays,  and  interludes  are  also  excepted  from 
the  prohibition  as  meddle  not  with  interpretations 
of  Scripture.  Another  proviso  is  amusing :  free 
liberty  to  use  any  part  of  the  Bible  or  Holy  Scrip- 
ture as  they  have  been  wont,  so  always  it  be  not 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  1540,  is  continued  to 
the  chancellor  of  England,  to  captains  of  the  wars^ 
justices  of  peace,  and  others,  **  which  heretofore 
have  been  accustomed  to  declare  or  teach  any 
good,  virtuous,  or  godly  exhortations  in  any  assem- 
blies.'^  But  the  most  important  part  of  this  law 
was  the  new  regulations  it  established  with  regard 
to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  Not  only  was  it 
forbidden  to  any  person  not  having  the  license  of 
the  king  or  the  ordinary  to  read  the  English  Bible 
aloud  in  any  church  or  open  assembly,  under  the 
penalty  of  a  month's  imprisonment,  but  great 
restrictions  were  laid  even  upon  the  private  reading 
of  it.  Any  nobleman  or  gentleman,  being  a  house- 
holder, was  still  permitted  "  to  read,  or  cause  to 
be  read  by  any  of  his  family  or  servants,  in  his 
house,  orchard,  or  garden,  and  to  his  own  family, 
any  text  of  the  Bible  or  New  Testament,  so  the 
same  be  done  quietly  and  without  disturbance  of 
good  order ;"  and  any  merchant,  "  being  a  house- 
holder, and  occupying  the  feat  of  merchandise," 
might  read  to  himself  privately  in  the  sacred 
volume.  But  that  privilege  was  withdrawn  from 
all  women,  artificers,  apprentices,  journeymen, 
serving-men  of  the  degree  of  yeomen  or  under, 
husbandmen,  amd  labourers  ;  and  noblewomen  and 
gentlewomen  were  only  allowed  to  read  to  them- 
selves alone,  and  not  to  others.  While,  however, 
the  Scriptures  were  thus  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  it  was  declared  to  be 
lawful  for  all  persons  whatsoever  "to  read  and 
teach  in  their  houses,  and  in  the  houses  of  their 
husbands,  parents,  or  masters,  all  such  doctrine  as 
had  been  set  forth  by  the  Icing's  majesty  since 
1540,  as  well  aa  the  English  Psalters,  Primers, 
Pater  Noster,  Ave,  and  Creed.  What  was  the 
doctrine,  taking  its  beginning  from  the  year  1540, 
which  has  been  so  often  referred  to,  we  will  now 
shortly  explain. 

In  1537  had  come  out,  nnd«r  the  title  of  '  The 
Mly  and  Pious  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man/ 
the  furst  edition  of  an  explanation  of  all  the  leading 
<J<Ktrincs  of  the  church,  compiled  by  a  body  of 
bishops  and  other  divines  commissioned  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  king,  whence  it  popularly  received  the 
name  of  the  Bishops' Book.  A  second  edition  of 
this  work,  revised  and  put  into  a  new  form  under 
the  direction  of  another  commission,  appeared  in 
J^,  the  title  now  riven  to  it  being '  The  Necessary 
Doctrine  and  Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man.*  In 
this  authoritative  compendium  there  was  certainly, 


on  the  whole,  much  less  of  Protestantism  than  of 
the  ancient  faith.  The  injunctions  issued  in  Crom- 
well's time  had  generally  avoided  the  mention  of 
any  other  sacraments  except  those  of  baptism  and 
the  eucharist ;  but  here  all  the  seven  were  again 
distinctly  recognised,  and  expounded  one  after 
another.  In  the  explanation  of  the  eucharist, 
transubstantiation  was  of  course  fully  asserted,  as 
was  also  the  usefulness  of  hearing  the  mass. 
The  censing  of  images,  and  the  kneeling  before 
them,  were  not  condemned.  Burnet,  however,  who 
has  given  a  large  abstract  of  this  work,  admits 
that  it  contains  much  excellent  moral  instruction ; 
and  that,  after  all  the  books  of  practical  religion 
that  had  been  produced  in  later  times,  he  still 
found  great  edification  in  reading  the  *  Necessary 
Erudition'  over  and  over  again.  **  The  style,"  he 
observes,  "  is  strong,  nervous,  and  well  [fitted  for 
the  weakest  capacities."  A  third  edition  of  the 
book,  with  many  alterations  and  additions  by  ano- 
ther commission,  came  out  in  1543,  introduced  by 
a  prefatory  epistle  from  Henry  himself,  whence  it 
now  came  to  be  called  *The  King's  Book.'  The 
moat  remarkable  passage  in  this  epistle  related  to 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  which  it  was  admitted 
was  necessary  for  those  whose  office  it  was  to  teach 
others ;  "  but  for  the  other  part  of  the  church," 
continues  the  king,  ^  ordained  to  be  taught,  it 
ought  to  be  deemed  certainly  that  the  reading  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  is  not  so  necessary 
for  all  those  folks,  that  of  duty  they  ought  and  be 
bound  to  read  it,  but  as  the  pnnce  and  the  policy 
of  the  realm  shall  think  convenient  so  to  be 
tolerated  or  taken  from  it"  Accordingly,  he  goes 
on  to  say,  alluding  to  the  act  of  parliament  men- 
tioned above,  the  politic  law  of  England  had  now 
restrained  a  great  many  from  the  liberty  of  reading 
the  Scripture,  esteeming  it  sufficient  for  such  per* 
sons  to  hear  and  truly  bear  away  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture  as  taught  by  the  preacners.  Strype  ob- 
serves that  the  *  Erudition'  was  so  much  enlarged 
and  otherwise  altered  from  the  *  Institution,'  that 
they  were  rather  to  be  accounted  different  books  than 
di£(erent  editions  of  the  same  book.  He  also  main- 
tains that  with  the  exception  only  of  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  not  being  permitted  to  the  common 
people  in  the  last  edition,  that  edition  exhibits  a 
greater  advance  towards  the  reformed  opinions  than 
any  of  the  preceding ;  but  the  grounds  he  states  for 
this  opinion  are  not  very  strong.  Devotion  to 
images,  praying  to  the  saints,  masses  for  the  dead, 
and  various  popish  rites  and  ceremonies,  that  had 
been  commended  in  the  former  editions,  are,  he 
thinks,  spoken  of  more  dubiously  and  warily  in 
this  ;  and  the  article  on  purgatory,  he  observes,  is 
altogether  left  out.  That  article,'  however,  in  the 
original  work  did  not  affirm  the  existence  of  pur* 
gatory :  the  only  positive  assertion  it  contained  was 
a  declaration  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  pope's  pardons 
and  indulgences.  It  was  omitted,  also,  in  the 
seccmd,  aa  well  as  in  the  third  edition. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  with  the  common  class 
of  Protestant  writers  to  regard  Henry  VIII.  aa 
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having  been  much  more  of  a  Protestant  at  heart 
than  he  ever  actually  waa,  in  their  anxiety  to 
believe  and  make  it  appear  that,  in  his  separation 
from  the  church  of  Rome,  he  was  guided  by  con- 
scientious motives,  and  not  by  those  impulses  of 
passion  and  considerations  of  mere  personal  inte- 
rest or  convenience,  to  which  it  seems  impossible, 
on  an  impartial  review  of  hu  proceedings  in  their 
commencement  and  whole  course,  to  doubt  that 
they  must  be  attributed.  Strype  has  given  a  quo- 
tation from  a  tract  written  in  the  latter  part  of 
Henry's  reign,  the  writer  of  which,  after  descant- 
ing on  the  ignorance  and  blindness  concerning  all 
true  and  Christian  knowledge  that  prevailed  in  Uie 
kingdom  so  long  as  the  church  was  subject  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  goes  on  to  declare  that  all  these 
enormities  and  deformities  are  now  utterly  exiled 
and  banished, — ^that  the  consciences  of  the  people 
are  restored  to  their  old  freedom, — the  true  and 
Christian  faith  received, — and  all  old  things  passed 
away,  and  new  things  entered  into  the  same 
place  instead  of  them.  **  I  think,''  exclaims  this 
satisfied  rhapsodist,  *'  there  is  no  realm  throughout 
Christendom  that  hath  so  many  urgent  and  neces- 
sary causes  to  give  God  thanks  as  we  Englishmen 
have  at  this  present'*  And  *'  all  these  things," 
he  adds,  "  God  hath  brought  to  pass  by  his  dearly 
beloved  servant,  Henry,  our  kmg."*  All  this, 
coming  from  an  avowed  and  ardent  Protestant, 
would  seem  to  be  very  good  evidence  that  Henry 
had  adopted,  almost  in  their  whole  extent,  the 
principles  and  opinions  of  the  Reformers,  did  we 
not  know  the  contrary  from  the  testimony  of  a 
thousand  undisputed  facts.  To  the  proofs  that 
have  already  been  given  of  how  slight  were  the 
innovations  or  changes  in  doctrine  established  in 
this  reign,  we  may  add  the  following  statement 
which  Burnet  gives,  and  which  is  perfectly  con- 
clusive. A  revival  of  the  forms  of  public  worship, 
and  of  the  books  therein  used,  was  directed  to  be 
made  by  certam  of  the  bishops  in  1543.  *'The 
alterations  they  made,"  says  the  historian,  ^  were 
inconsiderable,  and  so  slight  that  there  was  no  need 
of  reprinting  either  the  missals,  breviaries,  or  other 
offices ;  for  a  few  razures  of  those  collects  in  which 
the  pope  was  prayed  for,  of  Thomas  Becket's  office, 
and  the  offices  of  other  saints  whose  days  were  by 
the  king's  injunctions  no  more  to  be  observed, 
with  some  other  deletions,  made  that  the  old  books 
did  still  serve.  For  whether  it  was  that  the 
change  of  the  mass-books  and  other  public  offices 
would  have  been  too  great  a  charge  to  the  nation, 
or  whether  thev  thought  it  would  have  possessed 
the  people  with  an  opinion  that  the  religion  was 
altered,  since  the  books  of  the  ancient  worship 
were  changed,  which,  remaining  the  same,  they 
might  be  the  more  easily  persuaded  that  the  reli- 
gion was  still  the  same ;  there  was  no  new  impres- 
sion of  the  breviaries,  missals,  and  other  rituals, 
during  this  king's  reign." 

*  From  '  Th«  Right  Pathway  ante  Ptayer,*  hy  ThoiuM  Basil,— 
apparently  a  fletitioui  name.  Strype  describm  the  writer  as  •*  a 
learned  and  knowing  man/'  He  eoucelTes  the  book  to  have  been 
written  in  1543. 


It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  Burnet  means 
by  describing  the  act  of  1543  as  one  that  freed 
the  people  from  the  fears  in  which  they  were 
before  on  the  subject  of  religion,  inasmuch  as  it 
delivered  the  laity  from  the  hazard  of  burning. 
By  one  of  the  clauses  of  this  new  act,  which, 
throughout,  is  one  of  restriction  and  abridgment 
of  former  liberties,  it  is  expressl  v  declared  that  the 
Uoody  statute  of  the  Six  Articles  shall  still  con* 
tinue  in  the  same  force,  strength,  and  effect  as 
ever.  The  reformers,  indeed,  according  to  the 
historian,  derived  some  consolation  from  another 
clause,  which  authorised  Henry  at  any  future  time 
to  change  the  present  act,  or  any  part  of  it,  as  to 
his  most  excellent  wisdom  should  seem  conve- 
nient :  it  brought  them,  he  says,  **  to  depend 
whoUy  on  the  lung's  mercy  for  their  lives,  since 
he  could  now  chain  up  or  let  loose  the  act  of  the 
Six  Articles  upon  them  at  his  pleasure."  What 
they  were  to  look  for  from  this  dependence  was 
very  soon  proved.  Within  a  few  months  after  the 
passing  of  this  new  law,  three  persons  attached  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  Anthony  Person, 
a  priest,  Robert  Testwood,  musician,  and  Heniy 
Fiuner,  one  of  the  churchwardens  of  Windsor, 
were  burnt  together  in  that  town  under  the  statute 
of  the  Six  Articles.  On  the  information  of  Dr. 
London,  Cromwell's  zealous  visitor  of  the  monas- 
teries and  nunneries,  whose  accommodating  obsen- 
ance  of  the  changes  at  court  had  now  been  rewarded 
by  Cromwell's  successor  with  a  prebendal  stall  in 
St.  George's  Chapel,  Gardiner  had  obtained  from 
the  king  a  warrant  to  make  search  in  the  houses 
of  these  unfortunate  persons  for  forbidden  books, 
some  of  which  were  found  in  their  possession. 
They  were  brought  to  trial  at  Windsor  on  the  27th 
of  July,  1544,  along  with  a  fourth,  John  Marbeck, 
another  musician,  who,  although  an  illiterate  man, 
like  the  rest,  had,  it  appears,  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  compilation  of  a  Concordance  of 
the  English  Bible,  and  were  all  condemned.  Mar- 
beck  received  a  pardon,  and  was  set  at  liberty; 
but  the  others,  as  we  have  mentioned,  all  suffered.* 

The  only  other  innovation  of  any  importance  that 
was  made  in  the  church  service  m  this  reign  was 
the  translation  of  the  prayers  for  the  processions 
and  of  the  litanies  into  the  English  tongue.  An 
order  for  the  use  of  these  English  prayers  was  sent 
to  Archbishop  Cranmer  by  Henry  in  June,  1544, 
immediately  before  Henry  crossed  the  seas  on  his 
last  expedition  to  Boulogne.t  He  had  set  them 
forth,  he  tells  the  archbishop,  ''  not  to  be  for  a 
month  or  two  observed,  and  titer  slenderly  consi- 
dered, as  other  our  injunctions  have,  to  our  great 
marvel,  been  used,"  but  to  the  intent  that  "  the 
people,  feeling  the  godly  taste  thereof,  may  godly 
and  joyously,  with  thanks  receive,  embrace,  and 
frequent  the  same."    This  gave  some  hope  to  the 

*  8m  a  long  account  of  tiicte  naityi*  in  Fox,  Vfw  1104''UU- 
On«  of  th«  most  remarkable  embelliahinciitt  of  the  *  Acts  and  MuDif 
monto*  it  th«  Tepreacntatkm  of  their  execution,  of  wbieb  a  mdoced  copr 
Is  ffivea  above.  The  scene  appears  to  have  been  in  ftont  or  ttf 
CaiUe. 

t  SeeaBt«bp.43B. 
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Protestants  that  the  king,  as  Burnet  expresses  it, 
"  was  again  opening  his  ears  to  notions  for  refor- 
mation, to  which  they  had  heen  shut  now  ahout 
six  years ;"  but  they  were  immediately  shut  again 
M  hard  as  ever;  even  the  active  persecution  of 
the  followers  of  "  the  new  learning"  ceased  only 
for  a  few  months.  The  year  1546  witnessed  the 
consignment,  first  to  the  rack,  and  afterwards  to 
the  stake,  of  Anne  Askew,  and  numbers  of  other 
victims  in  London  and  elsewhere,  for  the  denial 
of  the  real  presence ;  and  both  Cranmer  and  Queen 
Catherine  herself  perhaps  only  escaped  the  same 
fete  by  the  death  of  the  tyrant. 

In  fact,  at  the  close  of  this  reign,  the  church  of 
England,  although  it  had  cast  off  the  Roman  supre- 
macy, was  still,  according  to  its  public  formularies 
MKi  the  law  of  the  land,  as  one  with  the  church  of 
Rome  in  all  the  fundamental  points  of  doctrine 
•nd  bchef.  The  two  great  measures,  indeed,  of 
the  rejection  of  the  pope  and  the  confiscation  of 
the  monasteries,  which  appear  to  have  been  the 
only  reforms  that  Henry  ever  really  went  cor- 
dially into,  had  naturally  drawn  after  them  some 
degree  of  scepticism  or  coldness  of  faith  touching 
purgatory  and  prayers  for  the  dead,  on  which  was 
huilt  the  trust  men  had  in  the  papal  pardons  and 
indulgences,  and  touching  the  worship  of  images 
*Dd  Uie  intercession  of  the  saints,  wnich  in  like 
'Planner  formed  the  great  strongholds  of  the  influ- 
QH»  of  the  monastic  orders  over  the  popular  mind ; 
J^t  even  as  to  these  points  there  was  no  distinct 
abandonment  of  the  ancient  faith— at  the  most  the 
dogmas  were  wrapt  in  vague  expressions  or  left 
^decided  upon.  The  seven  sacraments  of  the 
Jfonian  church,  the  corporal  presence  in  the  Eucha- 
rist, the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  auricular 
confession,  the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood,  and 
wmost  the  whole  ceremonial  of  the  mass,  and  the 
other  ancient  forms,  were  retained  in  the  belief 
Jjd  practice  of  the  English  church  as  long  as 
Henry  lived.  Even  the  permission  to  the  people 
to  have  the  Scriptures  in  their  mother-tongue  was, 

VOL.  u. 


as  we  have  seen,  in  so  far  at  least  as  regarded  the 
great  body  of  the  community,  eventually  withdrawn 
after  it  had  been  for  a  time  reluctantly  conceded. 
The  substitution  of  English  prayers  was  a  very 
insignificant  compensation  for  what  was  thus  taken 
away. 

At  the  date  of  the  accession  of  Edward  VI. 
(January,  1547)  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
numerical  preponderance  of  the  population  of  the 
kingdom  was  still  in  the  proportion  of  many  to  one 
on  the  side  of  the  ancient  religion.  The  avowed 
reformers  did  not  as  yet  form  the  bulk  of  the  in- 
habitants of  any  place,  either  among  the  towns  or 
in  the  country ;  they  were  merely  a  few  indivi- 
duals, or  haudsful  of  individuals,  scattered  here 
and  there.  Some  of  them,  however,  were  to  be 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  except  perhaps 
in  the  most  northern  counties ;  and  they  were  most 
numerous  wherever  wealth  and  intelligence  most 
abounded,  and  manufactures,  trade,  and  the  other 
elements  of  civilization  had  made  the  greatest 
advances.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  even  in 
any  of  the  great  towns  the  majority  of  the  people 
had  yet  embraced  the  new  doctrines;  but  these 
doctrines  had  both  a  much  greater  number  of 
decided  adherents  in  the  towns  than  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  had  also  in  the  former  much  less  of  at- 
tachment to  the  old  religion  to  overcome  in  the 
masses  who  had  nut  yet  gone  over  to  them.  Most 
of  what  was  very  fierce  and  determined  in  the 
hostility  they  had  still  to  encounter  was  to  be  found 
among  the  villagers  and  peasantry :  the  people  of 
the  towns  were  probably,  to  a  great  extent,  held  to 
their  old  opinions  by  the  force  rather  of  habit  than 
of  conviction ;  and,  although  not  yet  in  general  con- 
verts to  Protestantbm,  might  almost  be  said  already 
to  look  upon  it  with  some  degree  of  favour  and  sym- 
pathy, and  with  the  feeling  (so  powerful  in  faci- 
litating great  social  changes)  that  its  ascendancy, 
ere  long,  was  something  they  must  prepare  for, 
whether  they  liked  it  or  no.  Among  the  upper 
classes  the  proportion  of  persons  who,  swayed 
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either  by  religious  or  political  considerations,  were 
thoroughly  in  the  interests  of  the  Reformation, 
was  perhaps  scarcely  greater  than  among  the  lower 
and  middle  classes ;  but  here,  too,  there  was  enlisted 
on  that  side  all  that  was  most  energetic  and  aspiring 
in  the  body  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  many  of 
whom  had  already  profited  largely  by  the  spoliation 
of  the  church,  while  many  more  looked  for  similar 
advantages  from  the  same  source.  It  was,  indeed, 
like  every  other  national  revolution,  the  cause  of 
all  the  more  sanguine  and  adventurous  spirits  in 
the  commonwealth,  with  the  exception  only  of  the 
few  whom  their  peculiar  position  linked  to  the 
championship  of  the  other  side.  Thus,  the  most 
formidable  enemies  of  the  Reformation  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  were  some  of  the  heads  of  the  church 
— the  ardent,  but  at  the  same  time  dexterous  and 
politic,  Gardiner  in  particular,  who  had  already,  for 
some  years  past,  restrained  and  repressed  the  tide  of 
change  with  his  single  arm,  and  was  again,  some 
years  hence,  to  force  it  for  a  time  still  farther  back. 
Even  in  the  church,  at  the  same  time,  there  were 
some  able  and  influential  friends  of  the  Reformation, 
— Cranmer  and  others, — ^men  whose  interests,  too, 
as  well  as  their  principles,  from  the  whole  of  their 
previous  course,  embarked  them  on  that  side. 
But  what  really  determined,  at  the  subsequent  ac- 
cessions of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  on  the 
present  occasion,  which  of  the  two  parties  and 
systems  should  have  the  ascendancy,  was,  far  more 
than  anything  else,  the  inclination  of  the  court, 
which  now,  indeed,  after  the  new  powers  with 
which  the  crown  had  been  armed  by  the  Act  of 
Supremacy,  and  other  acts  of  the  late  reign,  was 
legally  all  but  omnipotent  in  this  department  of 
the  government. 

After  the  details  already  given,  which  exhibit 
the  English  Reformation  in  its  originating  causes 
and  the  dark  and  troubled  commencement  of  its 
history,  and  which  will  give  the  reader  a  sufficient 
insight  into  the  motives  and  objects  of  the  parties 
in  the  great  contest,  and  the  various  influences 
by  which  it  was  impelled  and  swayed,  it  will  be 
only  necessary  to  glance  in  a  very  summary  manner 
over  the  rest  of  its  progress.  Of  that  subsequent 
progress,  indeed,  the  main  incidents  have  already 
been  related ;  and  we  shall  now,  therefore,  confine 
ourselves  to  the  briefest  recapitulation,  only  inter- 
spersed with  fuller  explanations  on  a  few  points 
more  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  ecclesiastical  part 
of  the  subject,  and  which  on  that  account  were 
passed  over  altogether,  or  with  slight  notice,  in  the 
preceding  Chapter. 

The  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  saw 
the  fabric  of  the  ancient  system  completely  under- 
mined, and  the  foundations  laid  of  a  church  Pro- 
testant in  its  doctrines  and  forms  of  worship,  as 
well  as  in  its  mere  independence  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  The  parliament  which  met  in  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  1547,  repealed  the  statute  of 
the  Six  Articles,  and  also  all  the  old  acts  against 
what  was  called  heresy,  and  moreover  began  the 
work  of  reconstruction  as  well  as  of  demolitioui  by 


directing  that,  henceforth,  the  sacrament  should 
be  administered  to  the  people  in  both  kinds. 

Of  the  other  proceedings  that  were  taken  this 
year  in  the  same  direction,  the  most  important  was 
the  preparation  by  Cranmer,  or  at  least  under  his 
direction,  of  certain  homilies  or  sermons  to  be 
read  to  their  congregations  by  such  incumbents  of 
parishes  as  might  not  be  qualifieJi  to  compose  dis- 
courses of  their  own,  In  a  passage  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  History  (under  the  year  1542)  Burnet 
seems  to  state  that  a  book  of  homilies  was  printed 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  In  this,  he  says, 
*'  the  gospels  and  epistles  of  all  the  Sundays  and 
holidays  of  the  year  were  set  down,  with  a  homllj 
to  every  one  of  these,  which  is  a  plain  and  prac- 
tical paraphrase  of  those  parcels  of  Scripture.  To 
these  are  added  many  serious  exhortations,  and 
some  short  explanations  of  the  most  obvious  diffi- 
culties, that  show  the  compiler  of  them  was  a  man 
both  of  good  judgment  and  learning.  To  these 
were  also  added  sermons  on  several  occasions ;  as, 
for  weddings,  christenings,  and  funerals :  and  these 
were  to  be  read  to  the  people  by  such  as  were  not 
licensed  to  preach."  To  the  general  imitation  of 
these  printed  discourses  by  the  clergy,  the  bishop 
attributes  the  introduction  of  the  practice  of 
preachers  reading  their  sermons,  the  custom  for- 
merly having  been  for  them  to  deliver  unwritten 
or  extemporaneous  declamations.  The  homilies 
now  prepared  by  Cranmer  were  twelve  in  number, 
and,  when  printed,  were  introduced  by  a  pre- 
face in  the  name  of  the  king,  enjoining  them  to 
be  read  in  all  churches  every  Sunday  by  such 
priests  as  could  not  preach.  According  to  Strype, 
two  editions  of  the  book  were  printed  by  GrsSton 
this  same  year.  In  the  latter  impression  he  sap 
the  English  in  some  places  was  mended,  and  the 
style  corrected  and  much  refined ;  in  other  respects 
no  alteration  was  made.  "But  it  is  strange," 
observes  this  writer,  I"  to  consider  how  anything, 
be  it  never  so  beneficial  and  innocent,  oftentimes 
gives  offence.  For  a  great  many,  both  of  the  laity 
as  well  as  the  clergy,  could  not  digest  these  homi- 
lies; and  therefore,  sometimes,  when  they  were 
read  in  the  church,  if  the  parishioners  liked  them 
not,  there  would  be  such  talking  and  babbling  in 
the  church  that  nothing  could  be  heard."  The 
written  homily  was  probably  felt  to  be  a  drowsy 
affair  by  those  accustomed  to  the  show  and  anima- 
tion of  the  ancient  worship.  But  even  if  the 
people  were  inclined  to  listen,  the  priest  upon 
whom  was  imposed  the  duty  of  reading  the  homily 
was  sometimes  so  ill  qualified  even  for  that  simple 
task,  or  designedly  performed  it  so  inefficiently,  tliat 
they  were  little  the  better  for  what  was  read  to 
them :  he  would,  says  Latimer,  "  so  hawk  it  and 
chop  it,  that  it  were  as  good  for  them  to  be  without 
it,  for  any  word  that  could  be  understood."  This 
collection  set  forth  by  Cranmer  is  what  is  called 
in  the  thirty-fifth  article  of  the  church,  "  the  former 
Book  of  Homilies;"  and  recommended, along  with 
the  second  book,  published  in  1562,  as  containing 
a  godly  aud  wholesome  doctrine.     It  was  im- 
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mediately  translated  into  Latin,  and  received 
with  much  gratulation  by  the  Protestant  churches 
abroad. 

As  yet,  however,  very  little  alteration  had  been 
made  in  the  forms  of  public  worship.  The  in- 
junctions  issued  by  Cranmer  and  the  Protector  to 
the  visitors  whom  they  sent  out  over  the  kingdom, 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  new  reign,* 
were  extremely  moderate  and  cautious.  Almost  the 
only  innovation  that  was  ordered  in  divine  service 
was,  that,  at  high  mass,  the  epistle  and  gospel 
should  be  read  in  English ;  and  that  every  Sunday 
and  holiday  the  priest  should  read  at  matins  one 
chapter  out  of  the  New  Testament  in  English,  and 
at  even-song  another  out  of  the  New.  It  was  or- 
dered that  the  people  should  be  taught  to  beware 
of  the  superstitions  of  sprinkling  their  beds  with 
holy  water,  of  ringing  of  bells,  and  of  using  blessed 
candles  for  driving  away  devils ;  but  at  the  same 
time  not  to  despise  any  of  the  ceremonies  not 
yet  abrogated.  On  the  subject  of  images  it  was 
directed  that  the  curates  should  take  down  such  as 
they  knew  were  abused  by  pilgrimages  or  offerings 
to  them,  but  that  they  should  not  be  touched  by 
private  peisons.  An  expectation,  however,  that 
much  greater  changes  were  at  hand  universally 
prevail^  in  the  public  mind.  Men  expressed 
their  hopes  or  fears  in  whispers  and  secret  com- 
munications at  fairs,  in  taverns,  and  other  places 
of  common  resort,  until  at  last  the  government 
thought  it  necessary  to  issue  a  proclamation  against 
the  reports  that  were  spread  abroad,  in  which  the 
people  were  assured  that  the  innovations  the 
design  of  which  was  imputed  to  them  were  neither 
begun  nor  coutemplated.f  In  some  cases,  however, 
the  people,  impatient  of  the  apparent  inaction  of 
the  government,  took  the  work  of  reform  into  their 
own  hands.  The  department  in  which  they  pro- 
ceeded to  exert  themselves  was,  as  usual,  that  of 
throwing  down  images,  shrines,  and  other  decora- 
tions,— a  species  of  exploit  which  other  feelings  as 
well  as  a  pious  zeal  help  to  make  popular.  No 
very  great  excesses,  however,  were  committed. 
Before  the  issuing  of  the  injunctions,  the  curate 
and  churchwardens  of  St.  Martin's,  in  Ironmonger- 
lane,  London,  took  down  from  their  Qhurch  the 
crucifix  and  the  images  and  pictures  of  the  saints, 
and  in  their  place  painted  the  walls  with  texts  of 
Scripture ;  where  the  crucifix  had  stood  they  put 
up  the  royal  arms.  When  complaint  of  this  was 
made  by  Bonner,  and  the  lonl  mayor  and  the 
iconoclasts  were  cited  to  make  answer  before  the 
council,  they  said  that  the  images  had  been  taken 
down  in  consequence  of  its  having  become  neces- 
sary to  repair  the  roof  of  the  church,  and  that  they 
were  so  rotten  that  they  fell  to  powder  in  the  pro- 
cess of  removal :  the  charge  of  repairing  the  roof, 
they  further  said,  had  come  to  so  much  that  they 
were  too  poor  to  buy  new  images.  Finally,  they 
asked  paidon,  and  submitted  themselves ;  on  which 
the  council,  *'in  respect  of  their  submission,  and 
of  tome  other  reasons  which  did  ffdtigate  their 

*  See  avte,  p.  465.  t  Strype,  Eceles.  Mem.  fi.  57. 


offence^*'  forgave  them  the  penalty  of  imprison- 
ment, but  ordered  them  **  to  provide  a  crucifix,  or 
at  least  some  painting  of  it  till  one  were  ready, 
and  to  beware  of  such  rashness  for  the  future." 
This  sentence  did  not  prevent  the  people  of  Ports- 
mouth, on  the  May-day  following,  from  pulling 
down  the  images  and  crucifixes  from  the  walls  of 
various  churches  in  that  town.  **  In  one  church 
here,  the  image  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  stand- 
ing in  a  chancel  by  the  high  altar,  was  taken  away, 
and  a  table  of  alabaster  broken ;  and  in  it  an  image 
of  Christ  crucified  contemptuously  used,  one  eye 
bored  out,  and  the  side  pierced."*  Gardiner,  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  complained  of  these  outrages 
in  warm  terms  to  the  council,  but  little  attention 
was  paid  to  him.  Meanwhile  the  subject  of 
images,  and  also  several  of  the  other  great  contro- 
verted questions,  were  taken  up  in  their  public 
discourses  by  the  preachers  on  both  sides.  Dr. 
Ridley,  already  designed  for  the  bishopric  of 
Rochester,  seems  to  have  begun  this  course,  throw- 
ing the  whole  kingdom  into  a  ferment  by  a  Lent 
sermon  which  he  preached  against  both  images 
and  holy  water.  The  late  order,  too,  for  the 
removal  of  such  images  as  had  been  abused  to 
superstitious  purposes  produced  a  world  of  conten- 
tion, everywhere  some  of  the  parishioners  affirming 
and  others  denying  that  their  images  had  been 
so  abused.  At  last  another  order  was  issued  in 
February,  1548,  for  the  removal  of  all  images; 
and  this  seems  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  excite- 
ment, which,  in  some  places,  had  assumed  a  very 
threatening  appearance. 

A  few  weeks  after  was  published  a  new  office 
for  the  Conununion,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by 
a  committee  of  bishops  and  other  divines  appointed 
to  revise  all  the  offices  of  the  church.  In  this, 
however,  the  office  of  the  mass  was  still  left  as 
before,  such  forms  being  only  added  to  it  as  made 
it  a  communion.  The  cup,  of  course,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  late  act,  vras  directed  to  be  given  to 
the  laity  as  well  as  to  the  clergy.  An  important 
innovation  was  made  also  in  regard  to  confession : 
it  was  enjoined  that  such  as  desired  to  make  auri- 
cular confession  should  not  censure  those  who  were 
satisfied  with  a  general  confession  to  God;  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  used  only  con- 
fession to  God  and  the  church,  should  not  be 
offended  with  such  as  made  auricular  confession  to 
a  priest.  The  old  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of 
auricular  confession  was  thus  given  up. 

Before  Midsummer  the  same  commission  had 
completed  the  preparation  of  a  new  general  Public 
Office,  or  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  the  room 
of  the  ancient  Latin  Mass  Book.  In  proceeding 
to  this  task  they  began  by  collecting  and  examining 
all  the  various  forms  of  the  Mass  Book  that  had 
been  wont  to  be  used  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom ; — the  office  after  the  use  of  the  church  of 
Sarum,  which  was  generally  received  in  the  south ; 
that  after  the  use  of  York,  to  which  the  northern 
counties  adhered ;  those  after  the  use  of  Hereford, 
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of  Bangor,  and  of  Lmcoln,  which  were 
followed  in  those  several  dioceses.  The  new  boo) 
contained  very  little  that  was  not  in  the  old  one ; 
but  was  principally  distinguished  from  it  by  its 
omission  of  many  forms  that  were  held  to  be 
superstitious,  and  by  its  being  throughout  in 
English.  The  chief  addition  was  the  Litany, 
which  was  the  same  that  is  still  in  use,  except  only 
that  it  contained  originally  a  petition  for  deliver- 
ance from  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  which  was  struck 
out  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  introduced 
by  the  Preface,  concerning  ceremonies,  which  is 
still  retained. 

In  the  session  of  parliament  which  began  in 
November  this  year,  the  new  '*  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and 
other  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  after  the 
use  of  the  Church  of  England,"  was  ordered  to  be 
used  by  all  ministers  in  the  cdebration  of  divine 
service.  The  book  had  been  printed  in  the  month 
of  June  preceding,  and  a  second  edition  of  it  (with 
merely  a  slight  alteration  in  arrangement)  came 
out  in  March  of  the  next  year.  In  Uiis  session  of 
parliament,  also,  acts  were  passed  reviving  the  old 
law  on  the  subject  of  days  of  abstinence  from 
flesh,*  and  repeiding  all  laws  against  the  marriage 
of  priests. 

The  complete  exposition  and  settlement,  by 
authority,  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  however, 
still  remained  to  be  effected.  "  Many,"  says  Bur- 
net, **  thought  they  should  have  begun  first  of  all 
with  those.  But  Cranmer,  upon  good  reasons, 
was  of  another  mind,  though  much  pressed  by 
Bucer  about  it  Till  the  order  of  bishops  was 
brought  to  such  a  model  that  the  far  greater  part 
of  them  would  agree  to  it,  it  was  much  fitter  to 
let  that  design  go  on  slowly  than  to  set  out  a  pro- 
fession of  their  belief  to  which  so  great  a  part  of 
the  chief  pastors  might  be  obstinately  averse." 
But  at  length  Gardiner,  Bonner,  Heath,  and  Day, 
having  all  been  got  rid  of,t  and  Ridley,  Coverdale, 
Hooper,  and  other  zealous  friends  of  the  Reforma- 
tion promoted  to  the  episcopal  bench,  the  prepara- 
tion of  articles  of  religion  was  proceeded  with  in 
1551,  and  finished  by  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year,  when  they  were  published  by  the  king's 
authority.  These  original  articles  were  forty-two  in 
number,  and  did  not  differ  as  to  any  material  point 
of  doctrine  from  the  present  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

Another  great  work  which  employed  the  labours 
of  Cranmer  and  his  associates  in  the  course  of  this 
reign  was  the  reform  of  the  ecclesiastical  or  canon 
law.  This  object  had  engaged  the  attention  of 
Henry  VIII.  in  the  first  moment  of  his  separation 
from  the  church  of  Rome,  and  successive  acts  of 
parliament  had  been  passed  for  effecting  it.  In 
1533,  by  the  statute  25  Henry  VIII.  c.  19,  the  king 
was  empowered  to  appoint  thirty-two  persons,  six- 
teen being  of  the  clergy,  and  sixteen  of  the  tempo- 
rality of  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  to  examine 
the  existing  canons,  constitutions,  and  provincial 
ordinances,  and  to  deteTToine,  with  the  assent  of 
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the  king,  which  of  them  should  continue  to  be 
obeyed,  and  which  should  be  laid  aside ;  it  being 
provided  that  all  of  them  should,  in  the  mean 
time,  remain  in  force,  which  were  **  not  contra- 
riant  nor  repugnant  to  the  laws,  statutes,  and  cus- 
toms of  this  realm,  nor  to  the  damage  or  hurt  of 
the  king's  prerogative  royal."  It  so  happens  that 
these  last  words  constitute,  at  the  present  hour, 
the  whole  law  of  the  land  in  regard  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  ancient  Popish  canons.  Nothing  seemi 
to  have  been  done  in  consequence  of  the  act  of 
1533;  and,  therefore,  two  years  after,  by  a  nsw 
act  (statute  2*7  Henr^  VIII.  c.  15),  authority  was 
again  given  to  the  king  to  nominate  sixteen  cle- 
rical and  as  many  lay  conmiisaioners  for  the  same 
purpose  as  before,  any  time  within  three  yean 
from  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  then  sitting. 
The  preamble,  however,  of  a  third  act,  passed  in 
1543  (statute  35  Henry  VIII.  c.  16),  recites  that, 
since  the  making  of  the  last  act,  divers  urgent  and 
great  causes  and  matters  had  occurred,  whereby 
the  said  nommation  and  appomtment  had  still  been 
omitted,  and  the  examination  of  the  canons  re- 
mained yet  to  be  begun.  The  king,  therefore,  was 
now  au^orised  to  nominate  the  commissionerB  at 
any  time  during  his  life.  It  is  doubtful  if  any- 
thing was  done  even  now.  Burnet  states,  in  tk 
body  of  his  History,  that  although  Cranmer  often 
pressed  the  subject  with  great  vehemence,  it  was 
found  more  for  the  greatness  of  the  prerogative  and 
the  authority  of  the  civil  courts,  to  keep  the  eccle- 
siastical law  undetermined ;  so  that  the  archbishop 
could  never  obtain  his  desire  during  that  reign. 
It  is  conjectured,  however,  from  a  letter  of  Cran- 
mer's  which  has  been  preserved,  that  the  com- 
mission was  actually  granted,  and  the  commis- 
sioners named  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1546— 
**  in  one  of  King  Henry's  lucid  intervals,"  as 
Burnet  (in  his  Supplement)  expresses  it;  ''but 
how  it  came  to  pass,"  continues  the  right  re- 
verend historian,  **  that  no  further  progress 
was  made  during  this  reign,  in  so  important 
and  so  necessary  a  work,  is  not  easily  to 
be  accounted  for;  since  it  must  have  contri- 
buted much  to  the  exaltation  of  the  king's  supre- 
macy to  have  all  the  ecclesiastical  courts  governed 
by  a  code  authorised  by  him."  From  this  time 
the  project  seems  to  have  slept  till  the  year  1550, 
when  a  fourth  act  was  passed  (stat  3  and  4  £dw. 
VI.  c.  11),  by  which  power  was  given  to  Edward, 
at  any  time  during  the  next  three  years,  with  the 
advice  of  his  council,  to  nominate  sixteen  of  the 
clergy,  whereof  four  to  be  bishops^  and  sixteen  of 
the  temporality,  whereof  four  to  be  learned  in  the 
common  law,  to  compile  a  new  body  of  ecclesi- 
astical laws,  which,  upon  being  set  forth,  pub- 
lished, and  declared,  by  his  majesty's  proclamatioD} 
should  be  taken,  reputed,  practised,  and  put  in 
use  for  the  king's  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  realm. 
In  conformity  with  this  act,  two  successive  com- 
missions were  granted  in  October  and  November, 
1551  (the  latter  of  which  appears  to  have  super- 
seded the  former),  appointing  Cranmer  and  other 
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Kyen  eminent  penong  to  confer  together  upon  the 
lubject.  This  was  prohably  only  a  preliminary 
itep ;  for  there  is  no  authority  in  the  act,  as  Strype 
seems  to  suppose,*  for  the  reduction  of  the  thirty- 
two  commissioners  to  eight  Cranmer  and  his 
Kven  associates,  however,  now  set  to  work  with 
vigour,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  year 
they  produced  a  complete  body  of  ecclesiastical 
laws,  drawn  up  under  fifty-one  titles  or  heads, 
which  was  afterwards  translated  into  Latin  by 
Dr.  Haddon  and  Sir  John  Cheke,  and  in  that 
forai  printed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  under  the 
title  of  '  Reformatio  Legum  Ecclesiasticarum' 
(The  Reformation  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Laws). 
It  is  believed  to  have  been  chiefly  the  work  of 
Cranmer,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  the 
greatest  English  canonist  of  the  age ;  he,  at  least, 
chiefly  superintended  the  compilation  of  it.  It 
was  afterwards,  Burnet  tells  us,  laid  before  ano- 
ther oommisaion,  consisting  of  the  full  number  of 
thirty-two  persons,  of  whom  the  eight  originally 
named  were  a  part,  that  they  might  revise,  cor- 
rect, and  perfect  it  before  it  should  be  submitted 
to  the  king.  The  proposed  new  canons,  however, 
never  received  the  sanction  of  the  royal  authority, 
and  consequently  never  became  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land.  It  is  generally  stated  that  the  comple- 
tion of  the  business  was  prevented  by  King  Ed- 
ward's death ;  but  Strype,  in  his  animadversions 
on  Dr.  Hayward's  History  of  that  king's  reign, 
assigns  another  reason.  '*  The  true  reason,"  he 
tay?,  '*  why  this  excellent  book,  with  so  much 
study,  and  care,  and  consultation,  well  framed, 
had  not  authority  given  to  it,  was,  because  the 
nation,  especially  the  great  men,  could  not  endure 
ecclesiastical  discipline."  The  project  was  re- 
vived soon  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  but 
only  to  be  again  dropped  before  anything  was 
done. 

Although  it  never  obtained  any  legal  authority, 
however,  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  law  drawn  up 
hy  Cranmer  and  his  friends  possesses  much  in- 
terest, from  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  opinions 
entertained  as  to  various  points  of  great  import- 
ance by  the  fathers  of  the  English  Reformation. 
We  shall,  therefore,  state  its  most  remarkable  pro- 
visions. It  began  by  declaring  that  the  denial  of 
the  Christian  religion  should  be  punishable  with 
death  and  the  loss  of  goods.  No  capital  punish- 
ment was  expressly  denounced  against  heresy; 
hat  obstinate  heretics  were  to  be  declared  infamous, 
incapable  of  public  trust,  of  being  witnesses  in 
any  court,  of  making  a  will,  or,  finally,  of  deriving 
any  benefit  whatever  from  the  law — a  condemna- 
tion which  would  seem  to  be  very  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  putting  them  to  death  at  once.  Blasphemy 
was  made  punishable  in  the  same  way  with  obsti- 
nate heresy.  Persons  guilty  of  the  offences  of  ido- 
latry, magic,  witchcraft,  or  consulting  with  con- 
jurors, if  they  did  not  make  their  submission,  were 
to  be  excommunicated.  Seduction  was  also  to  be 
punished  by  excommunication,  besides  other  tem- 
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poral  pains,  and  the  forfeiture  by  the  seducer  of 
the  third  part  of  his  goods  to  the  woman.  All 
marriages  within  the  levitical  degrees  were  for- 
bidden. In  the  title  or  chapter  on  adultery  and 
divorce  it  was  laid  down  that  the  adulterer  was  to 
restore  his  wife's  portion,  and  to  give  her  besides 
the  half  of  his  goods,  and  to  be  imprisoned  or 
banished  for  life.  Separation  firom  bed  and  board 
was  abolished ;  but  a  complete  dissolution  of  the 
marriage,  permitting  the  innocent  party  to  marry 
again,  was  to  be  obtainable  by  sentence  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  not  only  on  the  usual  grounds, 
but  also  for  desertion,  long  absence,  enmities 
which  involved  hazard  to  life,  or  even  on  account 
of  the  constant  perverseness  or  fierceness  of  a  hus- 
band against  his  wife. 

The  reign  of  Edward  YL,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  Protestant  doctrines  and  worship  were  thus 
gradually,  but,  in  the  end,  completely  established, 
must  have  very  considerably  slackened  the  hold  of 
the  ancient  religion  upon  the  popular  mind.  At 
the  close  of  the  reign,  in  London  and  other  great 
towns,  and  even  in  some  of  the  counties  nearest  to 
the  capital  or  othervi'ise  most  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluences of  innovation,  the  new  faith  had  perhaps 
already  become  the  profession  of  the  majority  of 
the  lower  classes.  The  multitude  naturally  and 
insensibly  accommodatea  itself  to  any  established 
order  of  things ;  and  as  another  generation  rose  to 
take  the  place  of  that  which  had  been  bom  and 
grown  up  under  the  exploded  system,  this  process 
of  conversion  and  conformity  would  be  every  day 
more  and  more  facilitated.  Without  doubt,  also, 
the  zeal,  ability,  and  popular  eloquence  of  many  of 
the  preachers  of  the  new  church  must  have  had  great 
effect  in  spreading  the  flame  of  the  reformed  doc- 
trines. The  rousing  appeals  that  were  made  every 
Sunday  from  Paul's  Cross  and  elsewhere  by  Latimer, 
and  Ridley,  and  Hooper,  and  others,  to  the  reason 
and  the  passions  of  their  thronging  auditories,  could 
not  fail  to  make  continual  conquests.  But  we  believe, 
after  all,  that  it  was  the  reign  of  Mary  much  more 
than  that  of  Edward,  which  really  made  England  a 
Protestant  country.  Mary's  cause  was  at  first  sup- 
ported against  her  unfortunate  Protestant  rival  by 
the  bulk  of  the  population  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom; and,  although  it  is  certain  that  many  of 
those  who  so  took  her  part  were  actuated  by  other 
principles  and  motives  than  their  attachment  to 
Popery,  it  is  hardly  to  be  believed  that  so  general 
an  enthusiasm  in  her  favour  would  have  been 
shown  by  a  community  the  majority  of  which  were 
Protestants.  We  know  that  the  bolder  spirits 
among  the  Protestant  preachers  openly  took  their 
ground  on  the  other  side,  and  did  their  best — as  it 
turned  out  to  no  purpose — to  get  the  people  to 
back  them.  John  K^ox  has  himself  recorded 
the  vehement  terms  in  which,  in  a  sermon  he 
preached  to  a  great  assembly  at  Amersham, 
in  Buckinghamshire,  while  Mary's  friends  were 
busy  in  that  country  raising  forces  in  her  sup- 
port, he  painted  the  night  of  darkness  and 
sprrpw  that  fiwaited  England,   if  the    idolatress 
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should  be  allowed  to  mount  the  throne.  Ridley, 
on  one  of  the  two  Sundays  of  Queen  Jane's  short 
royalty  had  already  declaimed  at  Paul's  Cross  in 
the  same  strain.  Yet,  although  no  doubt  there 
were  many  individuals  present  on  these  occasions 
that  sympathised  with  the  courageous  orators,  all 
the  zeal  and  eloquence  so  expended  was  power- 
less, as  we  have  said,  to  turn,  or  even  for  a  mo- 
ment sensibly  to  retard  the  strong  tide  of  the  gene- 
ral feeling  that  rushed  in  the  opposite  direction. 
It  is  inconceivable,  we  repeat,  that  this  could 
have  happened  if  the  mass  of  the  people  had  at 
this  time  been  Protestants.  Ridley  and  Knox 
and  the  other  champions  of  the  Reformation  who 
thus  offered  themselves  as  the  people's  leaders, 
would  in  that  case  have  drawn  after  them  a  very 
different  sort  of  following  and  support  from  that 
which  alone  they  had  to  boast  of — the  outbreak 
once  or  twice  of  a  rabble  of  women  and  boys 
agtlinst  the  preachers  of  the  other  party  who  got 
possession  of  the  pulpits  after  the  setuement  of 
the  new  government.  At  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth, on  the  contrary,  we  behold  a  really  national 
manifestation  of  Protestantism — the  people  of  all 
classes  eagerly  crowding  to  carry  her  in  triumph 
to  the  throne,  and  hailing  her  not  only  as  their 
queen,  but  as  their  deliverer.  The  horrors  of  the 
preceding  Popish  reign  had  done  more  to  spread 
through  the  land  a  horror  of  Popery  than  probably 
the  most  strenuous  exertions  on  the  part  of  an 
established  Protestant  clergy  could  have  done  in 
twice  the  same  space  of  time.  No  teaching,  no 
preaching  could  have  told  like  that  of  the  martyrs 
from  the  midst  of  the  flames ;  the  sad  histories  of 
some,  the  heroic  deaths  of  others,  could  not  but 
touch  the  hearts  of  men  with  pity  and  admiration ; 
and  all  must  have  been  sick  at  last  of  breathing  an 
air  rank  with  the  fumes  of  blood,  and  of  butcheries 
to  which  there  seemed  to  be  no  intermission  and 
no  end. 


The  first  year  of  MarVs  reign  saw  everything 
that  had  been  set  up  in  the  matter  of  the  national 
religion  by  her  brother  thrown  down,  and  all  that 
he  had  thrown  down  again  set  up.  The  parlia- 
ment which  met  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
1553,  swept  away,  by  a  single  statute  of  repeal 
(1  Mary,  s.  2,  c.  2),  all  the  acts  of  the  last  reign 
respecting  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  to 
the  people  in  both  kinds,  the  election  of  bishops, 
the  uniformity  of  public  worship,  the  marriage  of 
priests,  the  abolition  of  missals  and  removal  of 
images,  the  keeping  of  holidays  and  fast-days,  &c. ; 
and  directed  that  divine  service  should  again  be 
performed  as  it  used  to  be  in  the  last  year  of 
Henry  VIII.  Within  the  same  space,  Gardiner, 
Bonner,  Tunstall,  Day,  and  Heath,  were  all  re- 
stored to  their  bishoprics;  Ridley  and  Cranmer 
were  sent  to  the  Tower;  the  other  Protestant 
bishops  were  expelled  from  the  House  of  Lords; 
and,  soon  after,  all  of  them  were  deprived  of  their 
sees.  At  this  point  the  directors  of  the  retrograde 
movement  halted  for  a  few  months*  But  before 
the  end  of  the  year  1554,  Cardinal  Pole  had 
arrived,  and  been  received  as  the  pope's  legate ; 
and  acts  had  been  passed  by  the  parliament  re- 
viving all  the  old  acts  against  iieresy  (1  and  2 
Philip  and  Mary,  c  6),  and  repealing  all  statutes, 
articles,  and  provisions,  made  against  the  see 
apostolic  of  Rome  since  the  20th  year  of  King 
Henry  VII I.,  and  also  for  the  re-establishment  of 
all  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  possessions  and  here- 
ditaments conveyed  to  the  laity  (1  and  2  Philip 
and  Mary,  c.  8).  Thus,  as  in  the  preceding  year 
things  had  been  restored  to  the  state  in  which  they 
stood  before  the  final  establishment  of  Protestant- 
ism under  Edward,  they  were  now  brought  .back 
to  that  in  which  they  stood  prior  to  the  partial 
changes  made  by  Heiury — that  is  to  say,  to  a  state 
of  pure  Popery  and  Romanism. 

It  was  a^er  the  work  of  demolition  and  re-erec- 
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tion  had  been  thus  completed,  that  the  firea  were 
kindled  at  Smithfield  and  elsewhere,  which  were 
never  suffered  to  go  out,  or  left  unfed  by  living  fuel, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  reign.  John  Rogers,* 
the  first  of  the  long  array  of  the  martyrs  of  this  fierce 
perseaition,  was  led  to  the  stake  at  Smithfield  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  o'clock  on  the  forenoon  of 
Monday,  the  4th  of  February,  1 555.  On  Saturday, 
the  9th  of  the  same  month.  Bishop  Hooper  was 
burnt  at  Gloucester,  and  Dr.  Taylor  at  his  rectory 
of  Hadleigh.  Among  others  that  suffered  the  same 
year  were  Ferrar,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  at  Caer- 
marthen,  and  Latimer  and  Ridley  at  Oxford. 
Altogether,  the  number  of  executions  this  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  minute  and  apparently  most  ac- 
curate account  that  has  been  preserved,  amounted  to 
seventy-one,  of  which  twelve  took  place  in  Mid- 
dlesex, fifteen  in  Essex,  and  eighteen  in  Kent.f 
The  next  year,  1556,  the  number  of  martyrs  was,  in 
all,  eighty-nine,  of  whom  sixteen  were  burned  in 
Middlesex,  twenty-one  in  Essex,  seven  in  Kent, 
ten  in  Sussex,  and  eight  in  Suffolk.  Of  these  the 
most  distinguished  was  Cranmer,  who  suffered  at 
Oxford,  on  the  21st  of  March,  after  his  triumphant 
and  exulting  enemies,  unsatiated  with  the  humi- 
liating exposures  of  his  public  trial  and  formal 
degradation,  had  seen  the  last  hope  and  wish  of 
their  revenge  more  than  fulfilled  by  the  infinitely 
worse  degradation  he  waa  brought  to  inflict  upon 
himself  with  his  own  unhappy  hand.  Eighty- 
eight  more  victims  were  immolated  in  1557)  of 
whom  fourteen  suffered  in  Middlesex,  twelve  in 
Essex,  twenty-four  in  Kent,  and  twenty-seven  in 
Surrey.  On  one  day  of  this  year,  the  18th  of  June, 
two  men  and  five  women  were  burnt  together  at 
Maidstone ;  and  at  Canterbury,  on  the  following 
day,  seven  more  persons,  three  men  and  four 
women,  were  destroyed  at  the  same  time.     On  the 

•  Rojtm,  nodcr  the  name  of  Thomas  Mattheire,  edited  an  English 
tranabOioB  of  the  Bible,  which  was  printed  abroad  in  1537.  The 
147x1  is  sltifhtly  altered  ttom  that  of  the  preceding  versions  by  Tjndal 
and  Coretdale.  He  afterwards  became  a  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  and 
vicar  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  London.  The  following  story,  which  derives 
a  lingular  interent  from  the  subsequent  fate  of  Rogers,  is  given  in  the 
Accu*uit  of  the  Baptists  inserted  by  Dr.  Toulmin  in  his  edition  of 
'  Neol's  History  of  the  Puritans.'  as*  extraetrd  tram  *  Crosby's  His- 
tory of  the  English  BaptlsU/  who  again  Ukes  it  from  a  book  called 
'  Pierop's  Answer  to  Nichols/  where  it  stands  as  a  quotation  or  trans- 
lation ftom  a  work  of  Fox  the  Martyrologist:  **  When  the  Protestant 
bishops  had  resolved  to  put  Joan  Boucher  (the  Anabaptist  of  Kent, 
wbo  sttflered  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.)  to  death,  a  friend  of  Mr. 
John  Rogers,  the  divinitv  reader  In  St.  Paul's  church  (supposed  by 
Mr.  Pierce,  and  very  probably,  to  have  been  Fox  himself),  came  to 
him.  earnestly  entreating  him  to  use  his  ioUrost  with  the  arohbishop 
tliat  the  poor  woman's  life  might  be  span'd,  and  other  means  used  to 
pr(>Tent  the  spreading  of  her  opinions,  which  might  be  done  in  time  i 
Br,^iDg,  too,  that  though  while  she  lived  she  infected  few  with  her 
opinions,  yet  she  might  bring  many  to  think  well  of  them  by  suffer, 
in?  for  them.  He  therefore  pleaded  tliat  it  was  mudi  better  she 
«boald  be  kept  in  some  prison,  where  she  bad  no  opportunity  of  pro- 
pagating her  notions  among  weak  people,  and  thus  she  would  be 
precluded  flbm  Injuring  othere,  while  she  might  live  to  change  her 
o«-n  mind.  Rogers,  on  the  other  hand,  pleaded  that  she  ought  to  be 
pal  to  death.  Well,  then,  said  his  friend,  if  you  are  resolved  to 
put  an  end  to  both  her  life  and  her  opinions,  choose  some  other  kind 
of  death  mora  consonant  to  the  gentleness  and  mercy  preseribed  in 
the  gospel,  there  being  no  need  wat  such  tormenting  deaths  should 
be  resorted  to  in  imitation  of  the  Papists.  Rogers  answered,  that 
i^Kwigalhewasmttaenuldmiih^UUtasyetumgkl  On  hearhig  these 
words,  which  expressed  so  little  regard  to  tha  poor  creature's  suffer* 
ingt,  bis  friend  replied  with  great  vehemenee,  at  the  same  time 
striking  Rogen's  hand,  which  before  he  had  held  fiiat,— Well,  pe^ 
haps  it  may  so  happen  that  yon  yoonelvvt  will  one  day  hava  your 
hands  fall  of  Mis  BifMftaniflV/'  '  ' 

t  Strype»  Eodea.  Mem.,  App,  Ixszt. 


22nd  of  the  same  month  ten  more,  six  men  and 
four  women,  were  humt  at  Lewes ;  and  on  the  2nd 
of  August,  at  Colchester,  six  persons  were  burnt 
in  the  morning,  and  four  more  in  the  afternoon. 
In  1558  there  were  forty  burnt  in  all;  the  lut 
who  suffered  being  three  men  and  two  women  at 
Colcb  ester,  on  the  10th  of  November,  a  week  after 
which  the  death  of  the  wretched  queen  put  an  end 
to  these  insane  outrages  upon  humanity.  This  ac- 
count makes  the  number  of  persons  that  perished 
in  the  flames  288  in  all.  Speed,  reckoning  only 
2*71,  classifies  them  as  follows :  five  bishops, 
twenty-one  divines,  eight  gentlemen,  eighty-four 
artificers,  a  hundred  husbandmen,  servants,  and 
labourers,  twenty-six  wives,  twenty  widows,  nine 
unmarried  women,  two  boys,  and  two  infants ;  of 
which  last,  he  says,  one  was  whipped  to  death  by 
Bonner,  and  the  other,  springing  out  of  the  mo- 
ther's womb  from  the  stake  as  she  burned,  was 
thrown  again  into  the  fire.  Many  besides  died  in 
prison.  Lord  Burghley,  in  his  tract  entitled 
*  The  Execution  of  Justice  in  England,'  reckons 
the  entire  number  that  died  by  imprisonment,  tor- 
ments, famine,  and  fire,  to  have  been  near  four 
hundred.  If  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  Pro- 
testant historians  of  the  persecution  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, the  victims  in  many  cases  tasted  the  rack 
and  other  tortures  before  they  were  brought  to  the 
stake.  *•  Some  of  the  professors,'*  says  Coverdale, 
in  a  passage  quoted  by,  Strype,*  **  were  thrown 
into  dungeons,  noisome  holes,  dark,  loathsome, 
and  stinking  comers  ;  other  some  lying  in  fetters 
and  chains,  and  loaded  with  so  many  irons  that 
thev  could  scarcely  stir.  Some  tyed  in  the  stocks, 
with  their  heels  upwards ;  some  having  their  legs 
in  the  stocks,  and  their  necks  chained  to  the  wall 
with  gorgets  of  iron.  Some  with  both  hands  and 
legs  in  the  stocks  at  once.  Sometimes  both  hands 
in  and  both  legs  out ;  sometimes  the  right  hand 
with  the  left  leg,  or  the  left  hand  with  the  right 
leg,  fastened  in  the  stocks  with  manacles  and 
fetters,  having  neither  stool  nor  stone  to  sit  on,  to 
ease  their  woeful  bodies.  Some  standing  in  Ske- 
vington's  gives,t  which  were  most  painful  en- 
gines of  iron,  with  their  bodies  doubled;  some 
whipped  and  scourged,  beaten  with  rods  and 
buffeted  with  fists;  some  having  their  hands 
burned  with  a  candle,  to  try  their  patience  or  force 
them  to  relent;  some  hunger-pined,  and  some 
miserably  famished  and  starved."  Fox  has  many 
accounts  of  the  application  of  torture  in  the  exa- 
mination of  the  persons  apprehended  for  heresy. 
Cuthbert  Simpson,  for  instance,  one  uf  the  suf- 
ferers of  the  last  year  of  this  bloody  reign,  relates 
in  a  letter  to  some  of  his  friends,  that  while  in  the 
Tower  he  was  first  set  in  a  rack  of  iron  for  about 
three  hours,  to  force  him  to  tell  the  names  of  the 
members  of  a  congregation  of  the  reformed  of 

•  BeeUt.  M«B.  It.  41S. 

f  This,  mor«  oommonly  eallad  SkeTiagloo's  Danghtrr,  was  a 
famous  instrument  of  torture.  iuTonted  by  Sir  Willium  Skevington, 
lieutensnt  of  the  Tower  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  It  acted  by 
compressing  the  Iambi  and  body,  instead  of  dlstanding  them  na  tlw 
rack. 
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which  he  wu  the  deacon ;  that,  on  a  suhsequent 
day,  they  hound  his  two  forefingen  together,  and 
put  a  small  arrow  hetwixt  them,  and  drew  it 
through  so  fast,  that  the  hlood  followed,  and  the 
arrow  broke ;  and  that,  finally,  he  was  racked  twice. 


[Book  VI. 

In  the  wood-cut  with  which  this  narrative  is  illus- 
trated, the  engine  of  iron  in  which  Simpson  stood 
for  three  hours  is  designated  as  Skevington's 
gives. 

Many  English  Protestants,  also,  in  the   early 


CjiAWMEit,  OH  THx  MosHnfo  Or  Hit  ExRCT7Tio7r,  MAKiNo  TRit  CoNFEesiOTV  OF  Hit  PBoTKtTA.HTiair,  after  Dr.  Col«*t  Sermon  in  StB(ary*t 
Church.  Oxford,  at  the  moment  when  ihe  Friart  and  other  Paptttt  present  were  about  to  pluck  him  «iowu  from  the  "  Stage  tet  up  oTer 
againttthe  Pulpit,  of  n  mean  height  from  the  ground.**  on  which  the  Archbbhop  wat  placed, "  in  a  bare  and  rageed  gown.  And  ill*&Totiredly 
iap,  expoaed  to  the  contempt  of  all  men."— See  ante,  p.  5S8.— From  Fox't  Actt  and  Monnmenta. 


clothed,  with  an  old  aquare  cap,  ( 
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part  of  this  reign,  foreseeing  the  storm  that  was 
coming  on,  had  fled  abroad,  taking  refuge  chiefly 
in  Frankfort,  Strasburgh,  Basil,  Zurich,  and 
Geneva.  Among  these  were  Sir  Francis  Knollys, 
afterwards  Queen  Elizabeth's  Vice-Chamberlain ; 
Sir  John  Cheke ;  Sir  Anthony  Cook  ;  Poynet, 
late  Bishop  of  Winchester;  Grindal,  afterwards 
Buccessively  Bishop  of  London,  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  Sandys, 
who  Bucceeded  Grindal  in  the  Archbishopric  of 
York,  after  having  held  successively  the  sees  of 
Worcester  and  London;  Bale,  late  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  well  known  for  his  numerous  writings 
theological,  biographical,  and  dramatic;  Pilking- 
ton,  Afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham;  Bentham, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Lichfield;  Scory,  late 
fiishop  of  Chichester,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Hereford ;  Young,  afterwards  successively  Bishop 
of  St.  David's  and  Archbishop  of  York;  Cox, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely;  Jewel,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Salisbury;  Coverdale,  the  famous 
translator  of  the  Bible,  late  Bishop  of  Exeter; 
Horn,  late  Dean  of  Durham;  Knox,  the  great 
Scottish  Reformer;  Fox,  the  martyrologist ;  and 
many  other  learned  persons.  In  all  there  are 
computed  to  have  been  above  eight  hundred  of 
these  refugees.  They  established  English  Protestant 
churches  in  most  of  the  places  where  they  took  up 
their  abode — the  two  most  considerable  congrega- 
tions being  at  Frankfort  and  Geneva. 

When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  she  found 
the  Protestantism  of  those  of  her  subjects  who 
^ere  Protestants  a  good  deal  stronger  than  her 
own.  "The  queen,"  says  Burnet,  "  had  been  bred 
up  from  her  infancy  with  a  hatred  of  the  papacy, 
and  a  love  to  the  Reformation  ;  but  yet,  as  her  first 
impressions  in  her  father's  reign  were  in  favour  of 
Euch  old  rites  as  he  had  still  retained,  so  in  her 
own  nature  she  loved  state,  and  some  magnificence 
in  religion,  as  well  as  in  everything  else;  she 
thought  that  in  her  brother's  reign  they  had  stripped 
it  too  much  of  external  ornaments,  and  had  made 
their  doctrine  too  narrow  in  some  points ;  there- 
fore she  intended  to  have  some  things  explained 
in  more  general  terms,  that  so  all  parties  might  be 
comprehended  by  them.  She  inclined  to  keep  up 
images  in  churches,  and  to  have  the  manner  of 
Christ's  presence  in  tlie  sacrament  left;  in  some 
general  words ;  that  those  who  believed  the  corporal 
presence  might  not  be  driven  away  from  the  church 
by  too  nice  an  explanation  of  it.  Nor  did  she  like 
the  title  of  supreme  head :  she  thought  it  imported 
too  great  a  power,  and  came  too  near  that  authority 
which  Christ  only  had  over  the  church."  All  the 
peculiarities  of  Elizabeth's  Protestantism  here 
enumerated,  it  will  be  observed,  leant  towards  the 
Popish  notions ;  and  it  is  very  evident  that  if  she 
had  been  left;  to  make  a  religion  of  her  own  for  the 
country,  it  would  have  been  something  about  mid- 
way between  the  Protestant  and  the  Roman  systems. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  her  fault  that  she  was  not  recon- 
ciled to  the  court  of  Rome,  to  which,  on  her  acces- 
sion, she  dispatched  an  envoy  to  intimate  that  event 
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in  the  same  manner  as  she  did  to  all  the  other 
courts  of  Europe.  Ifwas  the  pope  that  threw  her 
off,  not  she  that  threw  off  the  pope.  But  although 
circumstances  prevented  Elizabeth  from  making 
the  reformed  church  which  she  established  in 
England  exactly  what  her  own  views  and  inclina- 
tions would  have  demanded,  her  personal  tastes 
had  still  a  very  considerable  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  form  and  character  which  it  actually 
assumed.  It  is,  without  doubt,  in  consequence  of 
having  had  her  for  its  restorer  and  nursing-mother, 
a  very  different  church  at  this  day  from  what  it 
would  have  been  if  her  precisian  brother  had 
lived  to  superintend  the  growth  of  what  he  had 
planted. 

The  first  step  which  Elizabeth  took  in  the  matter 
of  religion  was  designed  to  restrain  the  impetuosity 
of  her  more  ardent  Protestant  subjects.  When, 
inunediately  after  her  accession,  the  people  in 
many  places  began  to  set  up  King  Edward's 
service,  to  pull  down  images,  and  to  insult  the 
priests,  she  issued  an  order  that  certain  parts  of 
the  service  should  be  read  in  English,  and  that  the 
elevation  of  the  host  should  be  discontinued ;  but 
at  the  same  time  she  strictly  prohibited  all  further 
innovations  for  the  present  She  also  ordered  that  all 
preaching  should  be  suspended.  In  summoning  her 
first  parliament  she  did  not  even  assume  the  title 
of  supreme  head  of  the  church,  any  more  than  Uie 
preceding  queen  had  done  after  the  reconciliation 
with  Rome.  The  eminent  Protestant  divine. 
Dr.  Matthew  Parker,  however,  had  been  already 
selected  to  fill  the  metropolitan  see,  and  everything 
had  been  arranged  in  the  council  for  the  restoration 
of  the  reformed  church.  The  parliament,  accord- 
ingly, which  met  in  the  end  of  January,  1559, 
before  it  separated  in  the  beginning  of  May^ 
revived  all  Henry  VIII.'s  acts  which  had  been 
repealed  in  the  last  reign  against  the  jurisdiction 
and  exactions  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  also  the 
statute  of  Edward  VI.,  by  which  the  communion 
was  administered  to  the  laity  in  -both  kinds ;  re- 
pealed the  old  acts  against  heresy  which  had  been 
revived  by  Mary ;  appointed  an  oath  acknowledging 
the  supremacy  of  the  crown  over  the  church,  to  be 
taken  by  all  spiritual  persons  on  pain  of  deprivation 
(by  Stat.  1  Eliz.c.  1) ;  re-established  the  use  of  King 
Edward's  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  certain 
slight  alterations,  chiefly  in  the  communion  service 
(by  Stat.  1  Eliz.  c.  2)  ;  and  restored  the  first  fruits 
and  tenths  of  benefices  to  the  crown  (by  Stat  1  Eliz. 
c.  4).  A  bill  was  also  brought  in,  among  some 
others  that  did  not  pass,  for  restoring  to  their  bene- 
fices all  clergymen  that  had  been  deprived  in  the 
last  reign  for  being  married;  but  it  was  dropped 
on  the  queen's  order.  Elizabeth,  however,  though 
no  admirer  of  married  priests,  did  not  carry  her 
scruples  or  dislike  so  far  as  seriously  to  attempt 
the  project  of  setting  up  an  unmarried  clergy ;  she 
took  no  notice  of  the  laws  made  by  her  sister  in 
favour  of  clerical  celibacy.  In  fact,  as  Burnet 
observes,  there  was  no  law  now  in  force  against 
clergymen's    marrying;   Queen  Mary  had  only 
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repealed  the  law  of  Edward  VI.  wbicb  allowed  it : 
so  that  there  remained  only^he  prohibition  by  the 
canon  law,  and  that  was  condemned  and  made  null 
by  one  of  the  articles  of  religion,  intended  to  be 
immediately  revived,  which  declared  that  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons  are  not  commanded  by  God's 
law  either  to  vow  the  estate  of  a  single  life,  or  to 
abstain  from  marriage.  Another  bill  was  brought 
in  for  the  appointment  of  a  new  commission  to 
revise  and  make  a  digest  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws ; 
but  it  was  laid  aside  after  the  second  reading  in 
the  commons,  and  the  subject  was  never  again 
taken  up. 

The  effect  of  these  new  statutes  was  once  more 
completely  to  revolutionize  the  national  religion — 
to  transform  England  from  a  Catholic  into  a  Pro- 
testant country.  A  few  weeks  after  the  parliament 
rose  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  tendered  to  the 
bishops ;  when  Heath  archbishop  of  York,  Bonner 
bishop  of  London,  Thirleby  of  Ely,  Bourn  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  Bain  of  Lichfield,  White  of  Winches- 
ter, Watson  of  Lincoln,  Oglethorpe  of  Carlisle, 
Turberville  of  Exeter,  Pool  of  Peterborough,  Scot 
of  Chester,  Pates  of  Worcester,  Goldwell  of  St. 
Asaph,  Tunstall  of  Durham,  and  three  bishops 
elect,  all  refused  it ;  in  fact.  Kitchen  of  St.  Asaph, 
the  Vicar  of  Bray  of  the  episcopal  bench,*  was  the 
only  one  who  consented  to  take  it  With  that 
single  exception,  therefore,  all  the  sees  became  at 
once  vacant;  but  although  the  deprived  prelates 
were  also  at  first  sent  to  prison  in  conformity  with 
one  of  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  only  Bonner, 
White,  and  Watson  were  detained  in  confinement. 
Most  of  the  rest  spent  the  remainder  of  their  days 
unmolested  in  England :  Heath  lived  in  his  own 
house  at  Surrey,  where  he  was  sometimes  visited 
by  the  queen  ;  Tunstall  and  Thirleby  resided  with 
Archbishop  Parker  at  Lambeth. f  Only  Pates, 
Scot,  and  Goldwell  left  the  country.  Most  of  the 
monks,  Burnet  says,  returned  to  a  secular  course 
of  life,  but  the  nuns  went  abroad.  A  few  of  the 
CathoUc  nobility  and  gentry  also  retired  beyond 
seas.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exiles  who  had  gone 
abroad  in  Mary's  time  returned  in  great  numbers ; 
many  of  them,  as  appears  from  the  names  noticed 
in  a  preceding  page,  to  be  nominated  to  the  highest 
offices  in  the  church. 

Meanwhile  preparations  were  made  for  a  general 
visitation  of  the  national  clergy.  With  this  view 
certain  injunctions  were  drawn  up,  but  not  without 
the  queen  proving  almost  impracticable  as  to  one 
of  them, — that  which  directed  the  removal  of 
images.  However,  she  yielded  at  last  to  the  re- 
monstrances, if  not  to  the  reasonings,  of  the  bishops 
and  other  divines  in  whose  hands  she  was ;  and 
the  injunctions  were  issued  in  nearly  the  same 
terms  with  those  put  forth  by  King  Edward  at  his 
first  coming  to  the  crown,  except  that  some  things 
were  added,  of  which  the  following  were  the  most 
remarkable.    Although  marriage  was  not  forbidden 

*  See  ante,  p.  345.  note. 

^  TnnstaU.  alike  eminent  fur  hit  learolog  and  hU  Tirtnes,  nirviTcd 
tliia  hit  secoofl  deprivation  only  a  few  montlis,  dying  tlie  next  year 
at  the  age  of  eighty-live. 


to  the  clergy,  it  was  declared  that  great  offence 
had  been  given  by  the  indecent  marriages  that 
some  of  them  had  made  in  King  Edward's  days; 
and,  therefore,  no  priest  or  deacon  was  to  be 
allowed  to  marry  without  permission  from  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  and  two  justices  of  the  peace, 
as  well  as  the  consent  of  the  woman's  parents  or 
nearest  of  kin.  All  the  clergy  were  to  wear  the 
habits  worn  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  Persons  who  did  not  attend  their 
parish  churches  were  to  be  denounced  to  the  ordi- 
nary. No  book  was  to  be  printed  or  pubhshed 
without  a  license  from  the  queen,  or  from  six  of 
her  privy  council,  or  from  her  ecclesiastical  com- 
missioners, or  from  the  two  archbishops,  the  Bishop 
of  London,  the  chancellors  of  the  two  uuiversities, 
and  the  bishop  and  archdeacon  of  the  place  where 
it  was  printed. 

According  to  the  report  made  by  the  visitors  to 
the  queen  after  they  had  finished  their  labours,  it 
appeared  that,  of  nine  thousand  four  hundred  bene- 
ficed persons  in  England,  all  who  chose  to  resign 
their  benefices  rather  than  comply  with  the  new 
order  of  things  at  this  crisis  were,  besides  the 
fourteen  bishops  and  three  bishops  elect  already 
mentioned,  only  six  abbots,  twelve  deans,  twelve 
archdeacons,  fifteen  heads  of  colleges,  fifty  preben- 
daries, and  eighty  rectors.*  .  So  that,  after  this 
great  change  from  Popery  to  Protestantism,  the 
parochial  clergy  generally  remained  the  same  as 
before,  almost  the  entire  body  having  stepped  over 
from  Uie  one  creed  and  worship  to  the  other  as 
quietly  as  if  principle  and  conscience  had  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter.  The  experience  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  seems  in  their  case  to  have 
produced  a  singular  indifference  as  to  points  about 
which  we  are  led  to  believe  the  rest  of  the  nation 
was  in  a  state  of  infinite  excitement  and  concern. 
A  very  small  number  of  zealous  persons,  however, 
in  any  cause,  may  make  a  great  deal  of  clamour 
and  commotion ;  and,  perhaps,  if  the  general  popu- 
lation of  the  kingdom  had  been  put  to  the  same 
test  as  the  clergy,  the  one  body  might  not  have 
been  foimd  to  yield  a  larger  per-centage  than  the 
other  of  persons  really  caring  much  about  the  hi)?h 
questions  which,  for  many  years,  had  kept  up  such 
a  storm  in  the  state. 

The  re-establishment  of  tlie  reformed  church 
under  Elizabeth  may  be  considered  to  have  been 
completed  in  1562  by  the  publication  of  the  Arti- 
cles of  Religion  as  revised  by  the  bishops,  and 
adopted  by  the  convocation.  Besides  the  reduction  of 
the  number  from  forty-two  to  thirty-nine,  the  chief 
alteration  that  was  made  upon  the  original  articles 
published  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  was  in  that 
on  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  which  the  express  denial 
of  the  corporal  presence  was  now  left  out,  and  it 
was  merely  said  that  "  the  body  of  Christ  is  given 
and  received  after  a  spiritual  manner,  and  the 
means  by  which  it  is  received  is  faith."  It  was 
hoped,  according  to  Burnet,  by  this  reserve  to 

*  Ttila  it  Dnrnet*!  puumeratioD.    The  numbers  vary  somarltat  io 
Camden  ai:U  other  authorilits. 
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retain  in  communion  with  tbe  church  some  whom 
a  distinct  or  absolute  denial  of  the  real  presence 
would  have  scared  away.  A  further  revision  of 
the  articles  took  place  in  1571,  when,  however,  no 
alterations  of  any  moment  were  made,  but  the 
articles  were  for  the  first  time  subscribed  and  set 
forth  by  the  convocation  in  English  as  well  as  in 
Latin.  It  was  now,  also,  that  subscription  to 
them  was  for  the  first  time  made  imperative  upon 
the  clergy  (by  slat.  13  Eliz.  c.  12). 

We  may  here  also  notice  the  new  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  which  appeared  in  this  reign. 
Since  Cranmer's,  or  the  Great  Bible,  Coverdale, 
assisted  by  others  of  his  countrymen  settled  at 
Geneva,  had  occupied  himself  during  his  exile  in 
the  time  of  Mary  with  the  preparation  of  a  new 
English  version  of  the  whole  Scriptures,  which 
was  at  length  printed  for  the  first  time  at  Geneva 
in  1 560.  This  continued  to  be  the  favourite  Bible 
of  the  English  Puritans,  and  also  of  the  Presby- 
terians in  Scotland,  till  the  appearance  of  the  pre- 
sent authorized  translation  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
Of  course  it  was  many  times  reprinted.*  New 
editions  of  Cranmer*s  Bible  had  also  appeared  in 
1562  and  1566;  but  its  incorrectness  having  been 
much  complained  of,  Archbishop  Parker  projected 
a  new  translation,  for  which  purpose  he  divided 
the  sacred  text  into  portions,  wliich  he  distributed 
among  the  bishops  and  other  learned  doctors  of 
the  church.  Grindal,  Bentham,  Sandys,  Horn, 
Cox,  and  Goodman  were  among  those  employed  in 
the  work.  This  translation,  known  as  Parker's, 
or  the  Bishop's  Bible,  first  appeared  in  1568  in 
a  splendid  foho  volume,  adorned  with  maps  and 
cuts.  A  second  edition  was  printed  in  1572,  and 
it  remained  the  authorized  translation  till  it  was 
supplanted  by  that  now  in  use. 

The  church  thus  set  up  in  England  occupied  a 
position  that  exposed  it  to  hostility  at  the  same 
time  from  two  opposite  quarters — on  the  one  hand 
from  those  who  desired  a  further  reformation,  on 
the  other  from  those  who  wanted  no  reformation  at 
all.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  sequel  of  its 
history  during  the  present  period  presents  it  in 
almost  a  constant  state  of  contest  with  one  or  other, 
and  generally  with  both  together,  of  these  its 
natural  enemies.  But  the  quarrel  of  both  these 
classes  of  dissenters  or  nonconformists  with  the 
church,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  was  equally  a 
quarrel  with  the  state  or  the  government,  of  which 
the  church  was  merely  the  creature  and  instru- 
ment As  for  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
ample  details  have  been  given  in  the  preceding 
Chapter  of  the  commencement  and  course  of  the 
succession  of  measures  taken  against  them,  from 
the  simple  prohibition  of  their  worship  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign,  through  the  disabilities  and 
severities  of  subsequent  times,  increasing  with  the 
exasperation  of  both  parties,  till  popery  came  to 
be  in  a  manner  confounded  with  treason,  so  that 
most  of  the  persons  put  to  death  for  the  one  might 

*  Th«  G^ocTA  Bible  i*  the  siiinc  that  it  known  by  the  name  of  the 
nrcrciiefl  Uible.  ftrum  lis  rendering  of  GinegU  Hi.  /• 


almost  in  another  view  be  said  to  be  put  to  death 
for  the  other.*  We  shall  not  enter  into  the  con- 
troversy as  to  which  of  the  two  parties  was  to 
blame,  or  most  to  blame,  for  this  unhappy  state  of 
things;  in  the  circumstances,  the  collision  into 
which  they  were  brought,  and  which  gradually 
became  more  violent  as  it  proceeded,  was  perhaps 
unavoidable  under  any  management ;  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  measures  of  aggression  began 
with  the  church,  and  it  may  also  be  very  reason- 
ably doubted  if  the  course  taken  against  the  Roman 
Catholics,  dictated  as  it  was  in  great  part  by 
passion,  and  by  what  has  been  expressively  called 
**  the  merciless  policy  of  fear,"t  was  the  best  suited 
for  converting  that  class  of  the  population  into 
good  subjects,  or  averting  any  of  the  apprehended 
dangers  against  which  it  was  aimed.  We  shall 
here  merely  enumerate  together,  and  in  their  chro- 
nological order,  the  principal  of  the  series  of  legis- 
lative enactments  to  which  the  followers  of  the 
ancient  religion  were  subjected  in  the  course  of 
this  reign. 

First  came  the  two  acts  of  1559;  the  one 
(1  Eliz.  c.  1)  entitled  "An  Act  restoring  to  the 
Crown  the  Ancient  Jurisdiction  over  the  State 
Ecclesiastical  and  Spiritual,  and  abolishing  all 
Foreign  Power  repugnant  to  the  same;"  the  other 
(1  Eliz.  c.  2)  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  Uniformity 
of  Common  Prayer  and  Divine  Service  in  the 
Church,  and  the  Administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments." By  the  former  the  oath  of  supremacy { 
was  directed  to  be  taken  by  all  persons  holding 
any  office,  spiritual  or  temporal,  on  pain  of  depri- 
vation, and  also  by  all  persons  taking  degrees  in 
the  universities,  and  by  all  persons  sueing  livery  or 
doing  homage ;  writing  or  preaching  against  the 
supremacy  was  made  punishable  for  the  first  offence 
with  forfeiture  of  goods  and  one  year's  imprison- 
ment, for  the  second  with  the  pains  of  premunire, 
for  the  third  as  high  treason ;  and  those  powers  of 
exercising  its  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  through 
commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose,  were 
conferred  upon  the  crown,  which  were  af^emvards 
turned  into  an  engine  of  such  comprehensive  des- 
potism by  means  of  the  famous  Courts  of  High 
Commission.  By  the  latter,  all  clergymen  refusing 
to  use  King  Edward's  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
were  ordered  to  be  punished  for  the  first  offence 
with  forfeiture  of  one  year's  profit  of  their  bene- 
fices and  six  months'  imprisonment,  for  the  second 
with  one  year's  imprisonment  and  deprivation,  for 
the  third  with  deprivation  and  imprisonment  for 
life  ;  all  persons  either  speaking  anything  against 
the  said  service-book,  or  causing  any  other  forms 
than  those  it  prescribed  to  be  used  in  any  church, 
chapel,  or  other  place,  in  the  performance  of  prayer 
or  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  were  sub- 
jected to  the  penalty  of  one  hundred  marks  for  the 
first  offence,  of  four  hundred  marks  for  the  second, 
for  the  third  to  forfeiture  of  goods  and  imprison - 

•  Sre  pp.  545,  Sir.,  571.  Sfc.,  62S-6SI,  C53. 

♦  HnrV^r,  ^prech  mt  Hrintol.  17S0. 
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ment  for  life ;  and  a  fine  of  a  shilling  was  inflicted 
upon  every  person  absent  from  his  parish  church 
without  cause  on  any  Sunday  or  holiday.    Not  only 
the  deprivation  of  recusant  clergymen,  but  prose- 
cutions and  punishments  of  private  individuals 
began  under  this  act  as  soon  as  it  was  passed.* 
In  1563,  by  an  act   (5  Eliz.  c.  1)  *'  For  the 
assurance  of  the  queen's  majes^'s  royal  power 
over  all  estates  and  subjects  within  her  highness' 
dominions,"  aeveral  of  the  above  provisions  were 
made  still  more  extensive  and  stringent.  The  oath 
of  supremacy  was  now  required  to  be  taken  by  all 
persons  taking  holy  orders,  by  all  schoolmasters, 
barristers,  benchers,  and  attomies,  by  all  officers 
of  any  court  of  common  law  or  other  court  what- 
ever, and  by  all  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  the  refusing  it,  or  upholding  the  juris- 
diction of  Rome,  was  made  punishable  with  the 
pains  of  premmiire  for  the  first  offence,  and  for  the 
second  with  those  of  high  treason.     In  1571,  after 
the  £arl  of  Northumberland's  rebellion,t  a  new  act 
upon  the  subject  of  treason  (stat.  13  Eliz.  c.  1) 
was  principally  directed  against  the  adherents  of 
Popery,     it  was  now  made  high  treason  to  com- 
pass, imagine,  invent,  devise,  or  intend,  the  death 
or  bodily  harm  of  the  queen,  or  the  deposing  her, 
or  the  levying  war  against  her,  or  exciting  foreign- 
ers to  invade  the  realm,  if  such  designs  were 
uttered  or  declared  by  any  printing,  writing,  or 
words,  or  to  deny  the  queen's  title,  or  to  affirm  her 
to  be  a  heretic  or  usurper ;    any  person  during  the 
queen's  life  claiming  title  to  the  crown,  or  usurp- 
ing the  royal  title,  or  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
queen's  right  (this  and  the  followmg  clauses  were 
especially  levelled  against  the  Queen  of  Scots  and 
her  adherents),  was  disabled  from  inheriting  the 
crown ;  all  claimants  or  pretenders  to  any  right  of 
succession  to  the  crown,  after  the  queen's  procla- 
mation had  issued  against  them,  were  declared 
guilty  of  high  treason ;  denying  the  power  of  the 
common  law,  or  of  this  or  any  other  act  of  parlia- 
ment, to  limit  the  descent  of  the  crown,  was  made 
high  treason  during  the  queen's  life,  and  after- 
wards punishable  by  forfeiture  of  goods ;   and  the 
printing  or  publishing  that  any  particular  person 
pot  so  declared  by  act  of  parliament,  except  her 
issue,  was  heir  to  the  queen,  was  made  punish- 
able by  a  year's  imprisonment  for  the  first  offence, 
and  by  a  premunire  for  the  second.     By  another 
statute  of  the  same  year  (13  Eliz.  c.  2),  provoked 
by  the  pope's  excommunication  of  Elizabeth,  it 
was  declared  to  be  high  treason  to  obtain  or  put  in 
use  any  bull  from  Rome,  or  to  receive  absolution 
thereunder,  .'and  misprision  of  treason  to  conceal 
the  offer  of  any  such  bull,  and  punishable  with 
premunire  to  brine  into  the  realm  **  any  token  or 
tokens,  thing  or  mings,  called  or  named  by  the 
name  of  an  agnus  dei^  or  any  crosses,  pictures, 
beads,  or  such  like  vain  and  superstitious  things 
from  the  bishop  or  see  of  Rome."     A  third  act 
(13  Eliz.  2.  c.  3)  sought  to  prevent  the  retirement 
of  the  Catholics  beyond  seas,  by  enacting  that  any 


*  8m  aote,  p.  546. 
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of  the  queen's  subjects  leaving  the  realm  without 
her  license,  and  not  returning  within  six  months 
after  proclamation,  should  forfeit  all  their  goods 
and  the  profits  of  all  their  lands  for  life  *    But 
what  are  properly  to  be  called  the  penal  lavs 
against  Popery,  as  being  expressly  and  directly 
pointed  against  the  dissemination  and  profession 
of  that  faith,  commence  with  the  year  1581.    By 
an  act  passed  in  that  year  (23  Eliz.  c.  1),  entitled 
*'  An  Act  to  retain  the  Queen's  Majesty's  Subjects 
in  their  due  obedience,"  persons  pretending  to  any 
power  of  absolving  subjects  from  their  obedience 
to  the  queen,  or  practising  to  withdraw  them  to 
the  Romish  religion,  and  all  subjects  so  absolved 
or  withdrawn,  were  declared  guilty  of  high  treason; 
their  abettors  or  concealers  were  declared  guilty  of 
misprision  of  treason :  the  saying  of  mass  was  made 
punishable  by  a  year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of 
two  hundred  marks ;  the  nearing  of  it  by  a  fine  of 
one  hundred  marks  and  the  same  term  of  imprison- 
ment ;  and  the  fine  for  neglecting  to  attend  church 
was  raised  to  the  monstrous  amount  of  twenty 
pounds  per  month.     Camden  tells  us  that,  in  the 
preceding  ten  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the 
northern  rebellion,  not  more  than  five,  papists  had 
been  put  to  death ;  but  this  very  year  Campion, 
the  Jesuit,  and  three  other  priests  were  executed: 
and  from  this  date  to  the  end  of  the  reign  there 
was  scarcely  a  year  in  which  several  persons  of 
the  same  profession  were  not  sent  to  the  gibbet. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  they  were  not  put  to  death 
as  Catholics  ;  Campion  and  his  companions  were 
arraigned  on  the  old  Treason  Act  of  the  25th  of 
Edward  III.,  and  the  others  were  in  like  manner 
all  found  guilty  of  some  old  or  new  treason ;  but 
as  the  mere  teaching,  and  in  certain  circumstances 
even  the  simple  profession,  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  was  now  converted  into  that  capital  crime, 
some  of  them  at  least  may  as  correctly  be  said  to 
have  suffered  as  Catholics  as  they  may  be  said  to 
have  suffered  as  traitors.     A  new  act,  passed  in 
1585,    "^  against  Jesuits,  seminary  priests,  and 
such  other  like  disobedient  persons"  (27  Eliz.  c.  2), 
added  some  others  to  the  list  of  these  new  popish 
capital  offences,  by  declaring  that  all  Jesuits  and 
other  Romish  priests  whatsoever,  made  or  ordained 
out  fo  England,  coming  into  or  remaining  in  the 
kingdom,  and  all  English  subjects  educated  in  any 
foreign  college  of  Jesuits  or  other  seminary  of 
Romish  priests,  not  returning  home  on  proclama- 
tion and  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy,  should  be 
deemed  traitors  ;   and  the  receivers  of   Romish 
priests  so  coming  from  abroad,    felons  without 
benefit  of   clergy.'     Persons  sending  money  to 
foreign  Jesuits  or  priests  were  at  the  same  time 
subjected  to  the  pains  of  premunire ;  and  all  per- 
sons were  prohibited  from  sending  their  children 
abroad,  without  license  from  her  majesty,  under  a 
penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds.     In  1 587,  by  an 
act  intended  to  secure  the  more  speedy  and  due 

•  Thete  was  no  act  passed  this  year  to  compel  allend«Dpe  •» 
church  or  the  receiving  of  the  ■aerament,  as  aiated  by  mistsM  at 
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execution  of  the  act  of  1581,  all  conveyances  made 
by  recusants,  to  avoid  the  penalties  therein  imposed, 
was  declared  void;  and  the  fine  of  twenty  pounds 
per  month,  incurred  for  non-attendance  at  church, 
was  directed  in  future  to  the  levied  by  distress 
upon  the  property  of  the  offenders  to  the  extent 
of  all  their  goods  and  two-thirds  of  their  lands. 
Finally,  in  1593,  by  another  act  "against  popish 
recusants"  (35  Eliz.  c.  2),  all  persons  above  sixteen 
years  of  age,  being  popish  recusants  convict,  were 
ordered,  within  forty  days,  to  repair  to  their  usual 
place  of  dwelling,  and  forbidden  for  ever  after,  with- 
out written  license  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
or  deputy  lieutenant  of  the  county,  to  go  five  miles 
from  thence  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  their  goods 
and  the  profits  of  their  lands  during  life ;  those  not 
having  goods  or  lands  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
twenty  marks  above  all  charges,  to  abjure  the 
realm,  or,  refusing  to  abjure,  to  be  deemed  felons 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  This  was  the  last  act 
passed  against  the  Catholics  in  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth. 

Eut  the  other  description  of  nonconformists, 
opposite  as  were  most  of  their  principles  and 
objects,  gave,  even  in  this  early  stage  of  their 
existence,  nearly  as  much  trouble  as  the  Catholics 
to  the  government  and  the  church,  both  of  which 
they  were,  in  the  coming  century,  to  triumph  over 
and  lay  in  the  dust  The  origin  of  the  Protestant 
Dissenters  may  be  traced  to  the  very  dawn  of  the 
Reformation ;  for  the  principles  of  WyclifFe  in 
this  country,  and  of  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague 
on  the  continent,  were  certainly  much  more  nearly 
allied  to  what  in  a  later  age  was  styled  Puritanism 
than  to  the  doctrine  of  the  established  church. 
But  the  first  appearance  of  Puritanism  in  England 
as  an  element  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
establishment  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
In  some  of  their  notions,  indeed,  even  the  original 
founders  of  the  establishment,  Cranmer,  Ridley, 
Latimer,  and  their  associates,  may  be  regarded  as 
having  been  puritanically  inclined  in  comparison 
with  their  successors,  the  restorers  of  the  reformed 
church  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  but  still,  what- 
ever their  private  views  and  inclinations  may  have 
been,  and  whatever  their  designs,  of  which  we  are 
told  so  much  by  some  authorities,  of  a  further 
reformation,  which  circumstances  prevented  them 
from  carrying  into  effect,  the  system  of  doctrine 
and  polity  which  they  actually  set  up,  or  to  which 
at  least  they  consented  to  attach  themselves,  was 
a  system  opposed  to  Puritanism  in  its  whole  form 
and  spirit.  Puritanism  was  first  imported  into 
England  after  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation 
hy  certain  foreign  divines,  Peter  Martyr,  Bucer, 
John  &  Lasco,  and  others,  who  came  over  from 
Germany  on  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.,  and  by 
one  or  two  Englishmen,  who  had  studied  or  tra- 
velled in  that  country,  and  who  returned  home 
about  the  same  time.  Of  these  last  the  celebrated 
Dr.  John  Hooper  was  the  most  distinguished ;  and 
the  first  oisturbance  occasioned  in  the  newly 
founded  church  by  the  principles  of  Puritanism 


was  when  Hooper,  in  1550,  on  being  nominated 
to  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester,  refus^  to  submit 
to  the  appointed  forms  of  consecration  and  admis- 
sion.* At  this  date,  however,  English  Puritanism 
— which,  indeed,  was  not  even  yet  known  by  that 
name — was  a  mere  mustard-seed  in  comparison 
of  what  it  afterwards  became.  It  appears  that 
Hooper's  objections  were  confined  to  certain  ex- 
pressions in  the  oath  of  supremacy,  which  he 
termed  foul  and  impious  (but  firom  which  he  was 
relieved  by  the  king  striking  them  out  of  the  oath), 
and  to  what  he  c^led  "  the  Aaronitical  habits,'' 
being  the  square  cap,  the  tippet,  and  the  surplice, 
worn  by  the  bishops.]  And  even  in  regard  to  these 
he  submitted  at  last,  after  standing  out  nearly  a 
whole  year ;  a  course  which,  says  Burnet,  **  lost 
him  much  of  his  popularity,  that,  to  speak  freely, 
he  seemed  to  be  too  fond  of."  Thus  was  this 
particular  difference  composed,  although,  even  if 
the  present  order  of  things  had  continued  uninter- 
rupted, the  element  of  strife  which  had  kindled 
the  contention  was  still  unextinguished,  and  might 
very  possibly  have  found,  ere  long,  another  occa- 
sion of  raising  heats  and  divisions,  that  would  not 
have  been  so  easily  allayed.  Accidentally,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  enduring 
consequences  of  the  restoration  of  popery  in  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Mary,  was  the  eventual  intro- 
duction into  the  country  of  a  new  spirit  of  Puritan- 
ism and  dissent  of  a  much  more  extreme  character 
than  anything  of  the  same  kind  that  had  previously 
appeared.  This  was  brought  about  through  the 
large  emigration  of  English  Protestants  to  the  con- 
tinent at  the  commencement  of  Mary's  persecu- 
tions, and  their  return  home  on  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  fraught,  many  of  them,  with  notions 
which  they  had  acquired  in  the  schools  of  Calvin, 
Zuinglius,  and  other  foreign  reformers,  whose  prin- 
ciples were  on  many  points  wholly  adverse  to  those 
which  prevailed  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  English 
church.  Great  contentions,  in  fact,  had  taken 
place  among  the  exiles,  while  resident  abroad,  on 
the  subject  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  retained  in 
King  Edward's  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  and  at 
last,  while  the  party  in  favour  of  these  forms 
retained  possession  of  the  church  at  Frankfurt, 
their  opponents  retired  for  the  most  part  to  Geneva, 
and  there,  under  the  eye  of  Calvin  and  the  imme- 
diate pastoral  care  of  his  disciple  Knox,  set  up  a 
new  service  of  their  own,  mostly  borrowed  from 
that  of  the  French  Protestants,  in  which  there 
were  no  Litany,  no  responses,  and  hardly  any  rites 
or  ceremonies ;  and  a  directory  of  which  they  pub- 
lished in  English  under  the  title  of  *  The  Service, 
Discipline,  and  Form  of  Common  Prayer  and 
Administration  of  Sacraments  used  in  the  English 
Church  of  Geneva.'  Even  many  of  those  who  had 
been  members  of  the  church  at  Frankfort,  however, 
brought  back  with  them  inclinations  in  favour  of  a 
wider  departure  from  the  popish  worship  than 
Elizabeth  would  consent  to  in  her  reformed  church. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  Frankfort  exiles,  who  com- 
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prised  in  their  number  nearly  all  the  Englishmen 
of  distinguished  learning  who  had  gone  abroad  in 
the  late  reign,  supplied  most  of  the  bishops  and 
other  dignitaries  in  the  new  national  establishment ; 
while  their  Calvinistic  brethren  from  Geneva 
became,  under  the  name  of  Puritans,  which  they 
now  acquired,  the  fathers  of  English  dissent. 

The  church  of  England,  it  is  always  to  be  re- 
membered, no  more  adopts  or  sanctions  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  private  interpretation  of  Scripture  than 
does  the  church  of  Rome.  Differing  from  the 
church  of  Rome  in  holding  the  Scripture  to  be  the 
sole  rule  of  faith,  it  still  insists  that  the  Scripture 
shall  be  received,  not  as  any  individual  may  inter- 
pret it  for  himself,  but  as  it  is  expounded  in  the 
articles  and  other  formularies  of  the  church.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  doubted  if  the  Puritans  themselves 
at  this  early  period  had  arrived  at  what  it  has  been 
common  in  later  times  to  speak  of  as  the  great 
fundamental  principle  of  Protestantism, — the  right 
of  every  individual  to  be  his  own  interpreter  of 
the  word  of  Grod ;  for  this,  when  carried  out,  would 
seem  to  lead  directly  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
church  ought  to  be  unrestrained  by  any  articles  or 
formularies  whatever :  in  other  words,  ought  to  be 
built  upon  so  comprehensive  a  foundation  as  to 
take  in  all  the  varieties  of  belief  and  opinion  which 
ever  have  been,  or  ever  can  be,  conceived  by  any 
individual  to  have  their  warrant  within  the  four 
comers  of  the  Bible.  To  this  height,  certainly, 
no  class  of  Protestants  had  soared  in  the  days  of 
which  we  are  speaking.  The  utmost  that  Vas 
demanded  by  the  first  dissenters  from  the  church 
of  England  was,  that  certain  points  about  which 
they  felt  scruples  should  be  left  as  matters  iudif- 
ferent;  these  being,  for  the  present,  principally 
such  mere  matters  of  outward  or  ceremonial  ob- 
servance as  the  habits  of  the  priesthood  and  the 
forms  of  public  worship.  In  one  sens  these 
things  were  left  by  the  church  as  indifferent :  they 
were  admitted  to  be  indifferent  as  matters  of  faith, 
— ^that  is  to  say,  dissent  in  regard  to  them  was  not 
held  to  be  heresy ;  but  it  was  still  held  to  be  schism, 
and  was  made  equally  to  exclude  the  individual 
maintaining  and  acting  upon  it  from  the  fellowship 
of  the  church.  In  this  respect  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity bore  as  hard  upon  the  Puritans  as  it  did 
upon  the  Papists.  Nor  was  even  the  Act  of 
Supremacy  perfectly  acceptable  to  the  former  any 
more  than  to  the  latter  ;  for,  in  general,  the  Puri- 
tans now  felt  scruples  as  to  the  acknowledgment 
in  any  terms  of  the  king  or  queen  as  head  of  the 
church, — in  this,  apparently,  going  beyond  Bishop 
Hooper,  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  who  seems  to  have 
objected  only  to  the  ancient  form  of  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy  because  it  began  by  an  appeal  to  the 
saints  as  well  as  to  God.  These  beginnings,  too, 
soon  led  to  further  differences  :  in  the  words  of  a 
late  writer,  "  the  habits  at  first  had  been  the  only 
or  chief  matter  of  contention  ;  all  the  rites  of  the 
church  were  soon  attacked ;  and,  finally,  its  whole 
form  and  structure."*    The  avowed  object  of  the 
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nonconformists,  indeed,  soon  came  to  be  to  sub- 
stitute, for  the  established  forms  of  worship  aod 
discipline,  the  Geneva  system  in  all  its  parts ;  nor 
were  there  wanting  some  of  them  who  would  have 
made  a  Geneva  republic  of  the  state  as  well  as  of 
the  church. 

.  Throughout  the  present  period,  too,  and  for  a 
long  time  after,  it  is  important  to  remark,  the 
Puritans  equally  with  the  church  abominated  and 
strenuously  stood  out  against  any  toleration  of 
those  who  differed  from  themselves  in  respect  to 
what  they  considered  essential  points.  They  held 
that  such  persons  ought  not  only  to  be  excluded 
from  communion  with  the  brethren,  but  restrained 
and  punished  by  the  law  of  the  land.  ''  Bo:h 
parties,"  says  their  own  historian,  '*  agreed  too 
well  in  asserting  the  necessity  of  a  uniformity  of 
public  worship,  and  of  using  the  sword  of  the  ma- 
gistrate for  the  support  and  defence  of  their  re- 
spective principles,  which  they  made  an  ill  use  of 
in  their  turns  whenever  they  could  grasp  the 
power  into  their  hands.  The  standard  of  uni- 
formity, according  to  the  bishops,  was  the  queen's 
supremacy  and  the  laws  of  the  land  ;  according  to 
the  Puritans,  the  decrees  of  provincial  and  national 
synods  allowed  and  enforced  by  the  civil  magis- 
trate ;  but  neither  party  were  for  admitting  that 
liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  profession 
which  is  every  man's  right,  as  far  as  is  consistent 
with  the  peace  of  the  civil  government  he  lives 
under."*  Indeed,  if  there  was  any  difference,  the 
Puritans  went  even  farther  than  their  adversaries 
in  their  notions  on  the  subject  of  uniformity ;  for, 
while  the  bishops  affirmed  that  the  founders  of 
Christianity  lefl  the  particular  form  of  disciphne 
or  church-government  to  the  discretion  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  who  might  vary  it  in  different  countries 
according  to  the  policy  of  the  state,  the  Puritans 
held  the  Scriptures  to  be  as  well  a  standard  of 
discipline  as  of  doctrine.f  If  the  English  church, 
therefore,  when  restored  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
had  chanced  to  have  been  arranged  upon  Puritan 
principles,  it  is  certain  that  the  toleration  of  dis- 
sent would  not  have  entered  into  either  its  prin- 
ciples or  its  practice  more  than  it  did  aS  things 
were  actually  managed.  The  Puritans  were  only 
treated  by  the  church  in  the  same  manner  as,  if 
they  themselves  had  been  the  church,  all  non- 
conformists would  have  been  treated  by  them. 

At  first,  however,  many  of  the  Puritans  so  far 
overcame  their  scruples  as  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quired forms  and  accept  of  livings  in  the  establish- 
ment. The  writer  of  their  history  maintains  that, 
if  they  had  not  done  this,  in  hopes  of  the  removal 
of  their  grievances  in  more  settled  times,  the  Re- 
formation would  have  fallen  back  into  the  hands 
of  the  Papists ;  "  for  it  was  impossible,*'  he  ob- 
serves, "  with  all  the  assistance  they  could  get 
from  both  universities,  to  fill  up  the  parochial 
vacancies  with  men  4)f  learning  and  character. 
Many  churches  were  disfumished  for  a»  consider- 
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able  time ;  and  cot  a  few  mechanics,  altogether  as 
unlearned  as  the  most  remarkable  of  those  who 
were  ejected,  were  preferred  to  dignities  and 
livings,  who,  being  disregarded  by  the  people, 
brought  great  discredit  on  the  Reformation,'  while 
others  of  the  first  rank  for  learning,  piety,  and 
usefrilness  in  their  functions,  were  laid  by  in 
silence.  There  was  little  or  no  preaching  all  over 
the  country ;  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  writes  that  he 
had  but  two  preachers  in  all  his  diocese.  It  was 
enough  if  the  parson  could  read  the  service  and 
sometimes  a  homily."  "  So  many  churches,'  *  it 
is  elsewhere  stated,  *'  in  country  towns  and  vil- 
lages were  vacant,  that,  in  some  places  there  was 
no  preaching,  nor  so  much  as  reading  a  homily, 
for  many  months  together.  In  sundry  parishes 
it  was  hard  to  find  persons  to  baptize  or  bury  the 
dead ;  the  bishops,  therefore,  were  obliged  to  admit 
of  pluralists,  non-residents,  civilians,  and  to  ordain 
such  as  offered  themselves,  how  meanly  soever 
they  were  qualified."t  These  irregularities,  again, 
furnished  new  matter  to  the  Puritans  for  their  la- 
mentations over  the  corruption  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  helped  to  widen  the  breach  between  the 
two  parties. 

For  some  years  the  Puritans  who  had  joined 
the  church  were  winked  at  by  the  autliorities  in 
many  deviations  from  the  appointed  forms  which 
they  introduced  into  the  public  service.  What 
these  chiefly  were  we  may  best  learn  from  a  repre- 
sentation upon  the  subject  which  appears  to  have 
been  made  to  the  queen  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1564.  '*  Some,"  says  this  paper,  **  perform 
divine  service  and  prayers  in  the  chancel,  others 
in  the  body  of  the  church ;  some  in  a  seat  made 
in  the  church,  some  in  a  pulpit,  with  their  faces  to 
the  people ;  some  keep  precisely  to  the  order  of 
the  book ;  some  intermix  psalms  in  metre ;  some 
say  with  a  surplice,  and  others  without  one.  The 
table  stands  in  the  body  of  the  church  in  some 
places;  in  others  it  stands  in  the  chancel;  in 
some  places  the  table  stands  altarwise,  distant  from 
the  wall  a  yard ;  in  otliers,  in  the  middle  of  the 
chancel,  north  and  south ;  in  some  places  the 
table  is  joined,  in  others  it  stands  upon  tressels ; 
in  some  the  table  has  a  carpet,  in  others  none. 
Some  administer  the  communion  with  surplice  and 
cap,  some  with  surplice  alone,  others  with  none  * 
some  with  chalice,  others  with  a  communion-cup, 
others  with  a  common  cup  ;  some  with  unleavened 
bread,  and  some  with  leavened.  Some  receive 
kneeling,  others  standing,  others  sitting;  some 
baptize  in  a  font,  some  in  a  basin ;  some  sign  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  others  sign  not ;  some  mi- 
nister in  a  surplice,  others  without ;  some  with  a 
square  cap,  some  with  a  round  cap,  some  with  a 
button-cap,  some  with  a  hat ;  some  in  scholars* 
clothes,  some  in  others."!  If  in  all  this  every 
man  had  been  allowed  to  take  his  own  way  without 
disturbance  from  his  neighbour,  it  might  not  per- 
haps have  produced  anything  more  than  a  pleasing 
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variety  in  the  services  of  the  church ;  but  the 
square  cap  or  the  round  cap  was  too  often  an  unen- 
durable alx>mination  in  the  eyes  of  the  admirer  of 
the  button-cap ;  who,  not  satisfied  with  the  liberty 
of  pleasing  his  own  fancy,  held  it  to  be  his 
right,  or  his  duty,  also  to  inveigh  against  or  turn 
into  ridicule  all  who  had  not  the  same  taste  in 
these  matters  with  himself.  Archbishop  Parker 
has  the  chief  credit  of  having  instigated  the  pro- 
ceedings that  were  now  taken  to  enforce  in  all  the 
clergy  a  rigid  compliance  with  the  rubric.  He  and 
some  of  his  episcopal  brethren,  having  been  consti- 
tuted ecclesiastical  commissioners  for  that  purpose 
by  the  queen,  summoned  the  clergy  of  the  several 
dioceses  before  them,  and  suspended  all  who  re- 
fused to  subscribe  an  agreement  to  .submit  to  the 
queen's  injunctions  in  regard  to  the  habits,  rites, 
and  ceremonies.  Great  numbers  of  ministers,  in- 
cluding many  of  those  most  eminent  for  their  zeal 
and  piety  and  their  popularity  as  preachers,  were 
thus  ejected  from  both  the  service  and  the  profits 
of  their  cures,  and  sent  forth  into  the  world  in  a 
state  of  entire  destitution.  **  They  travelled  up 
and  down  the  countries,"  to  quote  the  words  of 
Bishop  Jewel,  **  from  church  to  church,  preach- 
ing where  they  could  get  leave,  as  if  they  were 
apostles;  and  so  they  were  with  regard  to  their 
poverty — for  silver  and  gold  they  had  none." 
The  course  pursued  towards  them  was  in  some 
respects  of  the  harshest  and  most  oppressive  cha- 
racter. Some  of  them  having  had  recourse  to  the 
press,  and  published  a  vindication  of  their  opi- 
nions, an  order  was  issued  by  the  Star  Chamber 
that  no  pei'son  should  print  or  publish  any  book 
against  the  queen's  injunctions,  upon  pain  of 
forfeiting  all  the  copies,  suffering  three  months' 
imprisoimient,  and  being  held  incapacitated  from 
ever  again  practising  the  art  of  printing ;  that  no 
person  should  sell,  bind,  or  stitch  such  books,  upon 
pain  of  a  fine  of  20;.  for  every  book ;  and  that  the 
wardens  of  the  Company  of  Stationers  should, 
from  time  to  time,  search  all  suspected  places, 
and  open  all  packs,  dry  vats,  &c.,  wherein  paper  or 
foreign  books  might  be  contained;  and  enter  all 
warehouses  where  they  had  reasonable  suspicion, 
and  seize  all  books  and  pamphlets  against  the 
queen's  ordinances,  and  bring  offenders  before  the 
ecclesiastical  commissioners.  It  was  in  these  cir- 
cumstances that,  feeling  all  chance  of  reconcili- 
ation at  an  end,  the  ejected  clergymen  resolved  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  establishment,  break- 
ing off  from  the  public  churches,  and  assembling, 
as  they  had  opportunity,  in  private  houses  or  else- 
where, to  worship  God  in  a  manner  that  might 
not  offend  against  the  light  of  their  consciences. 
"  It  was  debated  among  them,"  says  Neal,  "  whe- 
ther they  should  use  as  much  of  the  common 
prayer  and  service  of  the  church  as  was  not  offen- 
sive, or  resolve  at  once,  since  they  were  cut  off 
from  the  church  of  England,  to  set  up  the  purest 
and  best  form  of  worship,  most  consonant  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  the  practice  of  the  foreign 
refofipers  j  the  la^cr  of  these  was  concluded  upon, 
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and  accordingly  they  laid  aside  the  English  Htu: 
and  made  use  of  the  Geneva  service-book."*  1  his 
separation  took  place  in  1566. 

According  to  this  writer,  although  the  Puritans 
would  have  remained  within  the  church  if  they 
had  been  indulged  in  regard  to  the  habits  and  a 
few  ceremonies,  these  were  by  no  means  the  only 
points  upon  which  they  already  diflfered  from  and 
objected  to  the  establishment.  Indeed,  some  of 
their  other  objections  would  seem  to  be  of  much 
more  serious  importance  than  those  upon  which 
they  actually  separated.  They  are  stated  to  have 
been  opposed,  among  other  things,  to  the  claims 
of  the  bishops  to  be  considered  a  superior  order  to 
presbyters,  and  to  have  the  sole  right  of  ordination 
and  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  discipline ;  to  the 
temporal  dignities  annexed  to  the  episcopal  office ; 
to  die  titles  and  offices  of  archdeacons,  deans, 
chapters,  and  other  officials  belonging  to  cathe- 
drals ;  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  spiritual  courts ; 
to  the  promiscuous  and  general  access  of  all  persons 
to  the  communion ;  to  many  things  in  the  liturgy, 
especially  the  responses  of  the  people,  and  some 
passages  in  the  offices  of  marriage  and  burial ;  to 
the  prohibition  in  the  public  service  of  prayers 
composed  by  the  clergyman  himself;  to  the  use 
of  godfathers  and  godmothers;  to  the  custom  of 
confirmation;  to  the  reading  of  the  apocryphal 
books  in  the  church ;  to  the  observance  of  Lent 
and  of  the  holidays;  to  the  cathedral  worship, 
chanting,  and  the  use  of  organs;  to  pluralities 
and  non-residency;  and  to  the  appointment  of 
ministers  by  presentations  from  the  crown,  the 
bishops,  and  lay  patrons,  instead  of  by  the  election 
of  the  people.  All  these  things,  however,  it  seems 
they  were  willing  to  pass  over — that  the  world 
might  have  another  example  of  how  the  greatest 
controversies  among  men  generally  arise  out  of  the 
smallest  diflferences,  by  their  choosing  to  make 
their  stand  on  their  aversion  to  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  baptism,  to  kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  to 
bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  to  the  ring  in  mar- 
riage, and  to  the  square  cap,  tippet,  and  surplice. 

The  preachings  of  the  deprived  ministers  in  the 
woods  and  private  houses  gave  rise  to  the  new 
offence  of  what  was  called  frequenting  conventicles, 
the  putting  down  of  which  now  afforded  abundant 
employment  to  the  queen  and  her  ecclesiastical 
commissioners.  The  Puritans  were  brought  in 
great  numbers  before  the  Commissioners,  and 
fined,  imprisoned,  aud  otherwise  punished,  both 
under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  parliament  en- 
forcing attendance  upon  the  parish  churches,  and 
by  the  more  ample  powers  of  the  act  of  supremacy, 
to  which  scarcely  any  bounds  were  set.  Meanwhile 
the  controversy  with  the  church  began  to  spread 
over  a  wider  field,  chiefly  through  the  preaching 
of  the  celebrated  Thomas  Cartwright,  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  and  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of 
Divinity,  at  Cambridge,  a  most  learned,  eloquent, 
and  courageous  nonconformist.f  The  University 
of  Cambridge  waa  a  great  stronghold  of  Puritan- 
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ism,  and  here  Cartwright  was  for  some  time  pro- 
tected and  permitted  to  disseminate  his  opinions 
while  most  of  his  brethren  were  silenced ;  but  he, 
too,  was  at  last  reached  by  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
missioners ;  and,  on  the  interference  of  Cecil,  the 
chancellor,  was,  in  1 570,  deprived  of  his  professor- 
ship. He  was  afterwards  also  deprived  of  his 
fellowship,  and  expelled  from  the  University.  The 
temper,  however,  of  a  formidable  minority  in  the 
new  parliament  which  met  in  1571  showed  that 
the  principles  of  Puritanism,  though  expelled  from 
the  church,  and  almost  driven  from  the  face  of 
day,  were  still  making  progress  in  the  nation. 
Nor  did  the  proceedings  of  the  majority  tend  to 
check  their  diffusion.  It  is  stated  that  about  a 
hundred  more  clergymen  were  deprived  under  die 
act  passed  this  session  for  enforcing  subBcription 
to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles.  Still,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  efforts  of  the  government,  the  non- 
conformists found  means  to  maintain  the  defence 
of  their  opinions  through  the  press;  numerous 
books  and  pamphlets  were  published  by  them, 
printed  it  could  not  be  discovered  by  whom  or 
where  ;  nor  was  it  possible  to  prevent  them  from 
being  bought  and  read.  Cartwright,  in  this  way, 
even  after  he  had  fled  beyond  seas,  continued  as 
active  and  as  formidable  as  ever ;  a  hot  war  of 

Eamphlets  was  carried  on  for  some  years  between 
im  and  Whitgift,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury—the  chief  effect  of  which  was  of  course 
only  to  inspirit  and  nerve  to  a  more  determined 
mutual  hostility  the  followers  of  both  champions. 
Archbishop  Parker—"  a  parker,  indeed,"  ex- 
claims Fuller,  "  careful  to  keep  tlie  fences,  and 
shut  the  gates  of  discipline  against  all  such  night- 
stealers  as  would  invade  the  same'* — died  in  1575; 
and  if  his  successor  Grindal  had  been  allowed  to 
follow  his  own  inclinations,  or  had  been  left  in  the 
real  government  of  the  church  over  which  he  nomi- 
nally presided,  the  Puritans  would  have  had  a 
breathing-time  from  their  sufferings  during  the 
ten  years  of  his  occupation  of  the  metropolitan 
dignity.  But  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
himself  placed,  and  the  activity  of  some  of  his 
brethren  of  another  spirit  and  temper— especially 
of  Sandvs,  Bishop  of  London,  who,  from  a  violent 
nrofessor,  had  become  a  still  more  violent  perse- 
cutor, of  Puritanic  principles— prevented  Grindal 
from  being  able  to  do  anything  to  change  the 
course  of  rigour  and  severity  that  had  been  begun 
under  his  predecessor.  When  in  the  second  year 
of  his  primacy  he  ventured  to  write  to  the  queen, 
recommending  milder  measures,  her  majesty 
answered  his  letter  by  an  order  firom  the  Star 
Chamber,  confining  him  to  his  house,  and  sus- 
pending  him  from  his  archiepiscopal  functions  alto- 
gether; and  so  suspended  he  remained  till  within 
about  a  year  of  his  death.  It  was  by  this  sort  o 
boldness  and  decision  that  Elizabeth  throughout 
her  reign  kept  the  nonconformists  at  bay,  and  on 
various  occasions  suddenly  arrested  their  advance 
in  the  most  singular  manner.  The  House  of 
Commons  which  met  in  1581  was  more  Puritanic 
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than  ever,  and  actually  began  its  prooeedings  by 
voting  that  the  members  should,  on  the  second 
Sunday  after,  meet  together  in  the  Temple  Church, 
there  to  have  preaching  and  to  join  together  in 
prayer,  with  humiliation  and  fasting,  for  the  assist- 
ance of  God's  spirit  in  all  their  consultations ! 
But  when  the  queen  was  informed  of  this  extra- 
ordinary proceeding,  she  instantly  took  measures 
to  check  so  rampant  a  zeal.  Hatton,  her  vice^ 
chamberlain,  was  sent  down  with  a  message  to  the 
effect,  that  '*  she  did  much  admire  at  so  great  a 
rashness  in  that  House  as  to  put  in  execution  such 
an  innovation  without  her  privity  and  pleasure 
first  made  known  to  them."  Upon  which  it  was 
forthwith  moved  and  agreed  to,  '^That  the  House 
should  acknowledge  their  offence  and  contempt, 
and  humbly  crave  forgiveness,  with  a  full  purpose 
to  forbear  committing  the  like  for  the  future  ;" — 
and  so  exploded  the  project  of  the  prayers  and 
preachings  in  the  Temple  Church. 

It  was  during  this  very  session  that  the  act  was 
passed  raisiuff  the  penalty  for  non-attendance  upon 
the  parish  church  to  20/.  per  month ;  and  also 
another  act  (23  Eliz.  c.  2),  intituled  "  An  Act 
against  Seditious  Words  and  Rumours  uttered 
against  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,"  by 
which  the  devising  and  speaking  seditious  rumours 
against  her  majesty  was  made  punishable  with  the 
pillory  and  loss  of  both  ears ;  the  reporting  of 
such  rumours  with  the  pillory  and  loss  of  one  ear  ;— 
the  second  offence  in  either  case  being  made  felony 
without  clergy;  and  by  which  the  printing, 
writing,  or  publishing  any  manner  of  book,  rhyme, 
ballad,  letter,  or  writing,  containing  any  false, 
seditious,  and  slanderous  matter,  to  the  defama- 
tion of  the  Queen,  and  the  casting  of  her  nati- 
vity, or  prophesying  as  to  the  duration  of  her  life, 
or  wishing  her  death,  were  constituted  capital 
crimes.  This  last  act  was  especially  levelled 
at  the  Puritans,  whose  publications  had  been 
growing  more  and  more  scurrilous  with  the  pro- 
longation of  the  sufferings  of  their  authors ;  and 
several  of  them  were  put  to  death  under  its  pro- 
visions. To  this  date  is  assigned  the  rise  of  what 
has  been  designated  the  third  race  of  Puritans — 
the  Brownists, — afterwards  softened  down  into  the 
Independents, — whose  founder  was  Robert  Brown, 
a  preacher  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  descended  of 
a  good  family,  and  said  to  have  been  a  near  rela- 
tion of  Lord  Burghley.  These  people,  says  Neal, 
'*  were  carried  off  to  a  total  separation,  and  so  far 
prejudiced  as  not  to  allow  the  Church  of  England 
to  be  a  true  church,  nor  her  ministers  true  minis- 
ters ;  they  renounced  all  communion  with  her,  not 
only  in  the  prayers  and  ceremonies,  but  in  hearing 
the  word  and  the  sacraments."*  Brown  himself 
afterwards  rejoined  the  church,  and  became  rector 
of  a  parish  in  Northamptonshire— where,  according 
to  Fuller,  he  led  a  very  dissolute  life,  and,  at  last, 
when  he  had  reached  his  eighty-first  year,  died  in 
1630,  in  Northampton  gaol. 

Archbishop  Grindal,  dying  in  1583,  was  sue- 
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ceeded  by  Dr.  Whitgifi,  Cartwright's  antagonist, 
who  held  the  primacy  during  the  remainder  of  the 
reign,  and  proved  a  ruler  of  the  chiu-ch  altogether 
to  her  majesty's  mind.  As  soon  as  he  was  seated 
in  his  place  of  eminence  and  authority  he  com- 
menced a  vigorous  crusade  against  the  noncon- 
formists, which  he  pursued,  with  little  remission, 
to  the  close  of  his  days.  Within  a  few  weeks 
after  he  became  archbishop  he  suspended  many 
hundreds  of  the  clergy  in  all  parts  of  his  province 
fbr  refusing  subscription  to  a  new  set  of  articles  or 
regulations  he  thought  proper  to  issue.  He  then 
procured  from  the  queen  a  new  ecclesiastical  com- 
mission, drawn  up  in  terms  much  more  compre* 
hensive  than  had  ever  before  been  employed, 
conveying,  indeed,  powers  of  inquisition  and 
punishment  in  regard  to  every  description  oC  offence 
that  could  by  any  colour  be  brought  within  the 
category  of  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  delinquency. 
A  set  of  articles,  which  Whitgift  drew  up  for  the 
use  of  this  court  in  the  examination  of  the  clergy, 
were  so  strong  as  to  startle  even  Cecil,  and  make 
him  write  to  the  archbishop  (though  to  no  pur- 
pose) to  get  him  to  mitigate  them  somewhat.  ^  I 
have  read  over  your  twenty-four  articles,"  he  says, 
'W  .  .  and  I  find  them  so  curiously  penned  that 
I  think  the  inquisition  of  Spain  used  not  so  many 
questions  to  comprehend  and  to  trap  their  priests." 
The  archbishop's  proceedings  had  thrown  the  na- 
tion into  the  greatest  ferment  when  parliament  met 
in  November,  1584 ;  and  the  Commons  immediately 
proceeded  to  take  into  consideration  a  number  of 
bills  for  restraining  the  power  of  the  church.  But 
as  soon  as  they  had  passed  the  first  of  them  a  thun- 
dering message  from  the  queen  again  stopped  them 
in  an  instant ;  she  sent  down  her  lord  treasurer  to 
tell  them  how  highly  she  was  offended  by  their 
daring  to  encroach  upon  her  supremacy,  and  at- 
tempting what  she  had  already  forbidden ;  ^^  and 
to  command  the  Speaker,  in  her  majesty*s  name, 
to  see  that  no  bills  touching  reformation  in  causes 
ecclesiastical  should  be  exhibited ;  and,  if  any  such 
were  exhibited,  to  command  him,  upon  his  al- 
legiance, not  to  read  them.'*  In  1592,  at  the 
same  time  with  the  '  Act  against  Popish  Recu- 
sants,' another  act  was  passed  (35  Eliz.  c.  1) 
entitled  "  An  Act  to  retain  the  Queen's  Subjects 
in  Obedience,"  to  meet  the  case  of  the  Protestant 
nonconformists.  It  was  enacted  that  all  persons 
above  sixteen  years  of  age  who  should  for  a  whole 
month  refuse  to  attend  divine  service  according  to 
law,  or  should  attend  unlawful  conventicles,  or 
should  persuade  others  to  dispute  the  queen's 
authority  in  matters  ecc\esiastical,  should  be  sent 
to  prison,  there  to  remain  until  they  should  openly 
conform  and  submit  themselves;  and  that  all 
offenders  convicted,  and  not  conforming  and  sub- 
mitting within  three  months,  should  abjure  the 
realm,  and  should,  if  they  returned,  be  put  to  death, 
as  for  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  The  mo- 
derate Puritans,  according  to  Neal,  made  a  shifl  to 
evade  this  atrocious  statute  by  coming  to  church 
when  common  prayer  was  almost  over,  and  by 
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receiving  the  sacrament  in  some  churches  where 
it  was  administered  with  a  certain  degree  of  la- 
titude;  but  it  fell  with  great  weight  upon  the 
Brownists,  whose  principles  prevented  them  from 
holding  any  the  sl^htest  communion  with  the 
church.  This  sect  had  flourished  to  such  a  de- 
gree under  its  persecutions  that,  as  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  declared  in  parliament,  there  were  now 
not  less  than  twenty  thousand  persons  belonging  to 
it  in  Norfolk,  Essex,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  alone. 

Fines,  imprisonment,  and  the  gibbet  continued 
to  do  their  work  in  the  vain  attempt  of  the  church 
and  the  government  to  put  down  opinion  by  these 
inefficient  arms  till  within  four  or  five  years  of  the 
close  of  the  reign.  From  about  the  end  of  1597 
to  the  queen's  death,  "  there  was,"  says  Neal,  "  a 
kind  of  cessation  of  arms  between  the  church  and 
the  Puritans ;  the  combatants  were  out  of  breath, 
or  willing  to  wait  for  better  times.  Some  appre- 
hended that  the  Puritans  were  vanquished  and 
their  numbers  lessened  by  the  severe  execution  of 
the  penal  laws ;  whereas  it  will  appear,  by  a  survey 
in  the  beginning  of  the  next  reign,  that  the  non- 
conforming clergy  were  about  fifteen  hundred. 
But  the  true  reason  was  this, — the  queen  was 
advanced  in  years,  and  could  not  live  long  in  a 
course  of  nature,  and,  the  next  heir  to  the  crown 
being  a  Presbyterian,  the  bishops  were  cautious  of 
acting  against  a  party  for  whom  his  majesty  had 
declared,  not  knowing  what  revenge  he  might  take 
when  he  was  fixed  on  the  throne ;  and  the  Puri- 
tans were  quiet,  in  hopes  of  great  matters  to  be 
done  for  them  upon  the  expected  change."*  If 
these  fears  and  hopes  from  the  accession  of  the 
northern  Solomon  were  really  entertained,  both 
the  one  and  the  other  were  destined  to  be  speedily 
and  signally  disappointed. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  Puritans,  as 
well  as  of  the  Papists,  under  Elizabeth,  it  is  main- 
tained that  the  punishment  of  death  was  never 
inflicted  on  account  of  religion,  but  only  for  treason 
or  some  other  political  offence ;  although,  to  make 
it  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  for  any  person 
to  refuse  to  abjure  the  realm  liter  havmg  been 
convicted  of  the  offence  of  non-attendance  upon 
the  established  church  for  a  month  (as  was  done 
by  the  act  of  1592),  looks  very  like  making  re- 
ligious dissent  a  capital  crime ;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  other  punishments  of  great  severity,  if 
not  death,  were  in  countless  instances  inflicted  by 
the  Court  of  High  Commission  for  mere  noncon- 
formity, or  what  it  called  heresy.  But  the  history 
of  the  church  and  of  religion  during  this  reign 
ought  not  to  be  brought  to  a  close  without  the 
mention  of  one  instance  in  which  the  old  writ  de 
luBretico  comburendo  was  again  called  into  use, 
and  the  stake  and  the  fagot  were  employed  by 
Elizabeth  to  punish  a  mere  religious  opinion,  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  been  employed  by 
her  father  and  her  sister.  On  Easter-day,  1575, 
twenty-seven  German  Anabaptists,  as  they  were 
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called,  were  apprehended  in  the  city  of  Ijondon, 
having  been  found  assembled  at  worship  in  a 
private  house  beyond  Aldersgate.  The  errors  which 
they  were  accused  of  holding  appear  to  have  been 
the  four  following  : — 1.  That  Christ  took  not  flesh 
of  the  substance  of  the  Virgin :  2.  That  infants 
bom  of  faithful  parents  ought  to  be  rebapti&ed  : 

3.  That  no  Christian  man  ought  to  be  a  magistrate : 

4.  That  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  Christian  man  to 
take  an  oath.  Four  of  them  consented  to  recant 
these  opinions ;  the  others,  refusing  to  abjure,  were 
brought  to  trial  in  the  Consistory  Court,  by  which 
eleven  of  them  were  condemned  to  be  burned. 
Nine  of  the  eleven  were  banished ;  but  the  remain- 
ing two,  named  John  Wielmacker  and  Hendrick 
Ter  Woort,  were  actually,  on  the  22nd  of  July, 
consigned  to  the  flames  in  Smithfield.  This  exe- 
cution was  Elizabeth's  own  act:  to  his  eternal 
honour,  John  Fox,  the  venerable  martyrologist, 
ventured  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate 
men,  and  wrote  an  earnest  and  eloquent  letter  in 
Latin  to  the  queen,  beseeching  her  to  spare  their 
lives,  but  his  supplication  was  sternly  rejected. 
A  month's  reprieve  only  was  granted  them,  that 
they  might  repent  of  their  errors ;  but  they  remained 
unshaken.  Fox*s  letter  is  very  interesting  on  every 
account,  but  especially  for  the  evidence  it  affords 
us  of  how  imperfect  were  the  views  of  toleration 
entertained  in  that  age  even  by  those  minds  that 
had  advanced  farthest  in  that  direction.  Fox 
seems  to  have  been  almost  the  only  man  of  his 
time  who  was  at  all  shocked  at  the  notion  of  de- 
stroying these  poor  Anabaptists ;  and  yet  he  merely 
objected  to  the  degree,  and  more  especially  to  the 
kind,  of  the  punishment.  His  argument  is  not  so 
much  for  toleration  as  against  capital  punishments, 
and  above  all  against  the  punishment  of  burning. 
"  As  to  these  fanatical  sects,"  he  says,  "  it  is  cer- 
tain they  are  by  no  means  to  be  countenanced  in 
a  commonwealth,  but,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be 
suppressed  by  proper  correction.  But  to  roast 
alive  the  bodies  of  poor  wretches  that  offend  rather 
through  blindness  of  judgment  than  perverseness 
of  will,  in  fire  and  flames  raging  with  pitch  and 
brimstone  J  is  a  hard-hearted  thing,  and  more  agree- 
able to  the  practice  of  the  Romanists  than  to  the 
custom  of  the  Gospellers."  In  conclusion  he  begs, 
for  the  sake  of  Christ,  that  the  lives  of  the  miserable 
men  may  be  spared — at  least  that  a  stop  may  be 
put  to  the  horror  by  changing  the  punishment  into 
some  other  kind.  *'  There  are  excommunications," 
he  says,  "  and  close  imprisonment ;  there  are 
bonds  ;  there  is  perpetual  banishment,  burning  of 
the  hand,  and  whipping,  or  even  slavery  itself. 
This  one  thing  I  most  earnestly  beg,  that  the  piles 
and  flames  in  Smithfield,  so  long  ago  extinguished 
by  your  happy  government,  may  not  now  be  again 
revived."*  The  right  spirit,  however,  of  all  this 
is  more  to  the  honour  of  the  good  old  martyrologist 
than  it  is  to  his  discredit  not  to  have  seen  farther 
and  more  clearly  into  a  subject  respecting  which 
correct  and  enlarged  views  had  not  been  attained 

*  Trantlation  ia  Crosby'*  Hiitory  of  ihe  Eogl.sh  Bapiitti. 
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in  that  age  by  the  most  penetrating  and  capacious 
intellects. 

After  the  full  narrative  which  has  been  given 
in  the  preceding  Chapter  of  the  course  of  transac- 
tions in  Scotland  during  the  latter  part  of  this 
period,*  which  almost  all  turned  upon  the  contest 
hetween  the  old  aind  new  religion,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient here  merely  to  recapitulate  the  leading  epochs 
of  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  that  country, 
so  as  to  bring  the  successive  changes  that  were 
made  into  one  view. 

The  execution  of  Patrick  Hamilton,  styled  abbot 
or  pensionary  of  Ferme,  properly  the  first  martyr 
of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  took  place  at  St. 
Andrew's  on  the  29th  of  February,  1528.  Hamil- 
ton, who  was  only  in  his  twenty-third  year,  was  a 
young  man  of  very  high  family,  and,  indeed,  nearly 
related  to  the  king,  his  father  being  brother  to  the 
Earl  of  Arran,  and  his  mother  sister  to  the  Duke 
of  Albany.  Having  travelled  in  Germany,  he  had 
there  become  acquainted  with  Luther,  Melancthon, 
and  the'  other  reformers ;  and  the  opinions  for 
holding  which  he  suffered  were  the  same  that  they 
preached.  Spotswood  says  that,  when  sentence 
had  been  passed  upon  him  by  the  archbishop, 
James  Beaton,  and  his  assessors,  **  to  give  it  the 
greater  authority,  whosoever  were  of  any  estima- 
tion in  the  university  were  made  to  subscrive  the 
same  :  amongst  whom  was  the  Earl  of  Cassillis,  a 
child  of  thirteen  years  old."  He  was  burned 
before  the  gate  of  St.  Salvator's  College  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  on  which  he  was  con- 
demned ;  and  the  meek  heroism  with  which  he 
endured  his  terrible  death  stirred  a  feeling  far  and 
wide  among  his  countrymen  which  made  that  hour 
a  memorable  and  fatal  one  for  the  ancient  church. 
Among  several  persons  who  were  soon  after  sent  to 
the  stake  for  having  expressed  their  sympathy  or  ad- 
miration, one  was  a  Benedictine  friar  named  Henry 
Forest,  who  was  also  burned  at  St  Andrew's,  "at 
the  north  style  of  the  abbey,"  says  Spotswood, 
"  to  the  end  the  heretics  of  Angus  might  see  the 
fire."  One  of  the  archbishop's  attendante,  "  John 
J^indsay,  a  plain  and  simple  man,"  advised  on  this 
occasion  that  the  victim  should  be  burned  in  a 
cellar ;  for  the  smoke,  eaid  he,  of  Master  Hamilton 
hath  infected  all  those  on  whom  it  blew. 

In  1543,  in  the  first  parliament  held  after  the 
appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Arran  to  the  regency, 
an  act  was  passed,  permitting  the  people,  for  the 
first  time,  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  their  mother- 
tongue.  This  measure  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the 
progress  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  which  was 
little  checked  either  by  the  regent's  recantation  of 
Protestantism  that  immediately  followed,  or  by  the 
frequent  executions  for  heresy  by  which  the  church 
still  vainly  sought  to  prop  its  tottering  power.  On 
the  2nd  of  March,  1545,  George  Wisheart  was 
burned  in  front  of  the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's  ;  in 
which,  on  the  29th  of  May  of  the  following  year, 
the  great  head  of  the  papal  party,  the  archbishop 

•  See  ante,  pp.  i.»-:47,  i'  7-<66,  4(9,  Ice. ;  488,  &e. ;  647-568, 


and  chancellor,  Cardinal  Beaton,  was  assassinated 
by  Norman  Lesley  and  his  confederates. 

The  death  of  the  cardinal  was  a  fatal  blow  to 
the  cause  of  the  ancient  religion  in  Scotland ;  and, 
although  the  struggle  was  still  kept  up  for  a  good 
many  years  longer,  the  altered  course  taken  by  the 
clergy  soon  showed  how  perplexed  and  crest-fallen 
they  now  were.  At  a  provincial  council  which  met 
at  Linlithgow,  and  then  adjourned  to  Edinburgh, 
in  1549,  under  the  presidency  of  James  Hamilton, 
the  new  primate,  a  reformation  of  the  manners  of 
ecclesiastical  persons  was  attempted  to  be  enforced 
by  the  publication  of  a  new  code  of  fifty-seven 
canons  ;  in  the  preamble  to  which  it  was  admitted 
that  the  two  prime  causes  of  the  prevailing  heresies 
were,  the  corruption  and  profane  lewdness  of  the 
clergy  of  almost  every  degree,  and  their  gross 
ignorance  in  all  branches  of  learning.  ^  Among 
their  acts,"  says  Knox*s  History,  **  there  was  much 
ado  for  caps,  shaven  crowns,  tippets,  long  gowns, 
and  such  other  trifles."  Lord  Hailes,  however, 
considers  that  the  canons  of  this  council  were  in 
general  well  calculated  for  establishing  decency 
and  good  order,  and  for  introducing  some  species 
of  learning  into  the  ecclesiastical  state;  and  he 
thinks  that,  had  they  been  enacted  some  years 
sooner,  and  rigorously  executed,  they  would  have 
served  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.* 
Other  councils,  held  in  1551  and  1552,  laboured 
in  the  carrying  forward  and  completion  of  the 
same  design.  From  one  of  the  canons  of  1551, 
'*  it  appears,"  says  Lord  Hailes,  ^*  that  in  the  most 
populous  parishes  few  of  the  parishioners  attended 
mass  on  Sundays,  much  less  on  other  festivals ; 
that,  of  those  who  attended,  some  scoffed  and 
behaved  irreverently,  while  others  busied  them- 
selves in  merchandise,  even  at  the  church-porch. 
This  was  the  period  when  men  had  laid  aside  all 
reverence  for  the  old  form  of  worship,  and  yet  had 
not  heartily  embraced  the  new ;  a  singular  state, 
and,  from  the  nature  of  things,  of  short  endurance." 
Another  canon  is  remarkable  as  enjoining  the 
printing  and  publication  of  a  famous  compendium 
of  the  popish  doctrines  in  the  Scottish  dialect^ 
known  as  Archbishop  Hamilton's  Catechism^ 
though  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  only,  who  were 
anxiously  cautioned  to  take  care  that  their  copies 
did  not  get  into  the  hands  of  any  of  the  laity, 
unless  it  might  be  of  some  good,  grave,  faithful, 
and  discreet  men,  to  whom  they  should  have  the 
permission  of  their  bishops  to  show  the  book,  on 
being  convinced  that  it  was  desired  rather  for  the 
sake  of  instruction  than  from  curiosity.  It  was 
ordered,  however,  to  be  read  to  the  people  in  the 
churches  on  Sundays  and  holidays.f 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1558,  the  last  of  the 
Scottish  martyrs  suffered  at  St.  Andrew's,  an  old, 
infirm  priest,  named  Walter  Mill.    After  he  was 

*  Historical  Menorialt  coneerainf  the  ProTiocUl  CoodcIU  of  the 
Scottish  clerf^. 

t  Archbiihup  llnmilton't  Ca(i*chlini  is  a  smtll  binrk  letter  qnarto 
of  aboTfl  400  puges.  and  Is  ouw  one  uf  the  rarest  of  printed  hooks. 
Lord  Hailes  seems  to  prove  that  this  eouhl  nut.  as  has  lif^n  often 
said,  be  the  book  whicn  the  |ieople  tailed.  In  derision,  the  Twtfgnjf 
Faith, 
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condemned,  and,  as  usual,  ordered  to  be  delivered 
to  the  temporal  judge,  no  magistrate  could  be 
induced  to  act  in  that  capacity,  nor  was  there,  says 
Spotswood,  "  so  much  as  a  cord  to  be  had  for 
money  to  tie  him."  The  next  day  one  of  the 
archbishop's  servants  did  the  office  of  judge,  and 
the  ropes  of  the  archbishop's  pavilion  were  taken 
to  bind  him.  The  old  priest  met  his  death  with 
great  intrepidity ;  and  the  citizens  of  St.  Andrew's 
'^rnade  up  a  great  heap  of  stones  in  the  place 
where  his  body  was  burnt ;  and  when  the  priests 
had  caused  the  heap  twice  or  thrice  to  be  carried 
away,  denouncing  such  as  should  bring  any  stones 
thither  accursed,  still  it  was  renewed,  until  watches 
were  appointed  to  see  who  they  were  that  brought 
any  stones  to  the  place,  and  charge  given  to  appre- 
hend them." 

But  people  and  nobles  alike  were  now  banded 
and  arrayed  in  force  no  longer  to  be  resisted 
against  the  doomed  church.  The  next  year  Knox 
returned  from  Geneva,  and,  roused  by  his  elo- 
quence, the  popular  fury  swept  some  of  the 
wealthiest  provinces  of  the  land  like  a  hurricane, 
and  in  a  few  days  covered  the  earth  with  the 
ruins  of  all  their  stateliest  temples  and  most  ve- 
nerated shrines.  On  the  29th  of  June  the  Lords 
of  the  Congregation  entered  Edinburgh  in  arms 
and  took  possession  of  that  capital.  On  the  Ist  of 
August,  1560,  a  parliament  assembled,  which,  in 
the  course  of  that  month,  abolished  for  ever  the 
pope's  jurisdiction  and  authority,  annulled  all 
statutes  made  in  preceding  times  for  the  mamte- 
nance  of  the  old  religion,  prohibited  the  saying  or 
hearing  of  the  mass,  and  approved,  with  only  two 
dissenting  voices  among  the  temporal  lords  (the 
bishops  declining  to  vote),  the  *^  Confession  of  the 
Faith  and  Doctrine  believed  and  professed  by  the 


Protestants  of  Scotland."*  An  act  was  also  passed 
for  demolishing  all  such  cloisters  and  abbey- 
churches  as  were  not  yet  pulled  down  ;  "  the  exe- 
cution whereof,"  Spotswood  tells  us,  "  was  for  the 
west  parts  committed  to  the  Earls  of  Arran, 
Argyle,  and  Glencaim;  for  the  north  to  Lord 
James  (the  famous  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's)  ;  and 
for  the  in -countries  to  some  barons  that  were  held 
most  zealous."  There  is  probably  nothing  to 
match  this  act  to  be  found  in  the  records  of 
civilized  legislation. 

No  form  of  church  polity,  however,  was  esta- 
blished either  by  this  parliament  or  by  that  of 
1567,  in  the  first  year  of  James  VL,  by  which  iu 
proceedings  were  ratified,  and  the  doubts  removed 
which  were  occasioned  by  their  validity  never  having 
been  acknowledged  by  the  lately  deposed  queen. 
In  these  circumstances  the  church,  of  its  own 
authority,  established,  as  far  as  it  had  the  means 
of  so  doing,  the  order  of  things  laid  down  in  a 
scheme  drawn  up  by  Knox,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  the  '  First  Book  of  Discipline.'t  The 
principal  peculiarity  of  this  arrangement  was  the 
appointment  of  twelve  provincial  chiefs  of  the 
clergy,  with  the  title  of  Superintendente  :  in  other 
re45pect8  it  was  copied  from  the  Presbyterian  model 
established  at  Geneva.  The  government  of  the 
church  was  carried  on  by  presbyteries,  spods, 
and  general  assemblies.  Still,  however,  the 
bishops,  not  having  been  formally  deprived  by  the 
parliament,  retained  their  sees;  and  successors 
even  continued,  for  some  time,  to  be  appointed  to 
those  of  them  who  died,  with  the  consent  of  the 

•  ThiiCon.esilon,  oonslstinj?  of  twentv-dx  artic><»,  ]l„P'*"*f^i? 
Caldewood's  HUtory  oT  the  Church  of  ScoUand.  fol.  1678,  pp.  H  -♦- 

t  The Fir»t  book  of  Discipline  u  given  in  SpoUwood*  Hwtor). 
p.  152—174. 
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church.  But  the  General  Assembly  soon  began 
to  set  itself  against  that  anomaly.  In  1574  they 
enacted  that  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops  should  not 
exceed  that  of  superintendents ;  in  1576  they  de- 
clared the  title  of  bishop  to  be  common  to  every 
one  tbat  hath  a  particular  flock  over  which  he  hath 
a  peculiar  charge ;  in  1577  they  ordained  that  all 
bishops  should  be  in  future  called  by  their  own 
names,  instead  of  by  those  of  their  dioceses ;  and 
in  1580  they  unanimously  voted  episcopacy  to  be 
unscriptural  and  unlawful.  In  1581  they  drew 
up  and  agreed  upon  a  new  Book  of  Policy,  wherein 
no  mention  was  made  of  either  bishops  or  super- 
intendents, except  that  pastors  or  ministers  of  con- 
gregations were    stated  to  be  sometimes  called 


bishops,  "  because  they  watch  over  their  flock.'** 
At  last,  in  1592,  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
government  by  general  assemblies,  provincial  sy- 
nods, presbyteries,  and  kirk  sessions,  received  the 
full  sanction  of  parliament.  In  1597,  however,  an 
act  was  passed,  to  which  the  General  Assembly 
assented  the  following  year,  for  the  appointment 
to  seats  in  parliament  of  certain  representatives 
of  the  clergy — an  innovation  which  in  some  de- 
cree restor^  the  order  of  bishops  substantially, 
uiough  not  in  name.  This  was  the  legal  consti- 
tution of  the  Scottish  church  at  the  close  of  the 
present  period, 

•  Se«  Uib  Mhenu*.  which  b  eaUed  the  'Second  Book  of  DiKipline/ 
la  Calderwood,  py.  10)1^116. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION,  GOVERNMENT,  AND  LAWS. 


HEN  the  civil 
wars  which  had  bo 
long:  convulsed 
England  were  at 
length  put  an  end 
to,  and,  Henry 
VI I .  being  firmly 
seated  on  the 
throne,  sufficient 
tranquillity  was  re- 
stored to  enable  a 
calm  view  to  be 
taken  of  the  state 
of  things,  it  ap- 
peared that  a  very  considerable  change  had  taken 


place.  The  once  formidable  power  of  the  feudal 
aristocracy  had  disappeared,  and  the  king  was 
more  powerful  than  the  king  of  England  had  been 
for  many  generations.  A  king,  too,  was  on  the 
throne  who,  besides  having  come  in  by  the  event 
of  a  successful  battle,  a  circumstance  which  always 
gives  power,  neither  wanted  ability  nor  inclination 
to  avail  himself  of  every  means  of  strengthening 
his  own  position  and  still  further  weakening  that 
of  his  nobility,  whom,  judging  from  the  events  of 
past  history,  he  naturally  considered  it  his  interest 
to  depress  so  far  as  to  hinder  them  from  being 
formidable  to  him.  With  this  view  he  applied 
himself  to  amassing  money  and  increasing  the 
power  and  splendour  of  the  crown  and  diminishing 
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those  of  the  nobility.  Thus,  by  statates  11  Henry 
VIL  c.  18,  and  19  Henry  VII.  c.  1,  all  those  who 
had  any  office,  fee,  or  annuity  by  grant  from  the 
crown  (not  haviog  the  king's  license  to  excuse  or 
any  infirmi^  to  prevent  them),  were  required  to 
attend  the  King  in  person  when  he  went  to  war ; 
and  if  they  failed,  all  such  grants  were  to  be  void. 
There  were  certain  exceptions  as  to  spiritual  per- 
sons, the  judges  and  liigh  law  officers ;  and  in  the 
latter  act  these  exceptions  were  extended  to  the 
clerk  of  the  king's  council,  to  persons  above  sixty 
and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  to  cases 
where  the  patents  mentioned  the  grant  to  be  for  a 
sum  of  money,  tfenry  was  no  less  attentive  to 
the  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  the  retainers  of 
the  great  lords  than  he  was  to  the  enforcing  the 
attendance  of  those  of  the  crown. 

One  of  the  most  important  measures  introduced 
by  Henry  VII.,  whether  or  not  it  be  considered 
as  introduced  with  a  distinct  view  to  the  diminution 
of  the  power  of  the  nobility,  was  the  Statute  of 
Fines,  4  Henry  VIL  c.  24.  This  act  has  been 
viewed  in  two  ways,  either  as  intended  to  make  a 
fine  a  bar  to  an  entail,  or  to  give  to  it  the  validity 
it  had  at  common  law  before  the  Statute  of  Non- 
claim.* 

It  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  an 
account  of  a^ne  that  will  be  intelligible  to  an  un- 
professional reader.  Whether  or  not  a  fine  was 
originally  an  accommodation  of  a  suit  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  about  which  opinions  somewhat 
vary,  the  characteristic  feature  of  a  fine  is  that  of 
being  the  termination  of  a  suit.  The  following  short 
account  of  it  from  *  Cruise's  Digest'  will  probably 
convey  as  good  an  idea  to  the  reader  as  we  can 
hope  to  do  in  a  work  of  a  popular  nature.  "  By 
the  ancient  common  law,  a  charter  of  feoffment 
was  in  general  the  only  written  instrument  whereby 
lands  were  transferred  or  conveyed.  But  although 
this  assurance  derived  great  authenticity  from  the 
number  of  witnesses  by  whom  it  was  usually 
attested,  and  the  solemn  and  public  manner  in 
which  livery  of  seisin  was  given  upon  it,  yet  still 
it  may  be  supposed  that  inconveniences  would  fre- 
quently arise,  either  from  the  loss  of  the  charter 
itself,  or  from  the  difficulty  of  proving  it  after  a 
lapse  of  years.  These  circumstances  probably  in- 
duced men  to  look  out  for  some  other  species  of 
assurance,  which  should  be  more  solemn,  more 
lasting,  and  more  easily  proved,  than  a  charter  of 
feoffinent  Experience  must  soon  have  discovered 
that  no  title  could  be  so  secure  and  notorious,  as 
that  which  had  been  questioned  by  an  adverse 
party,  and  confirmed  by  the  determination  of  a 
court  of  justice ;  and  the  ingenuity  of  mankind 
soon  found  out  a  method  of  deriving  the  same  ad- 
vantage from  a  fictitious  process.  To  effect  this 
purpose,  the  following  plan  was  adopted.  A  suit 
was  commenced  concerning  the  lands  intended  to 
be  conveyed,  and  when  the  writ  was  sued  out,  and 
the  parties  appeared  in  court,  a  composition  of  the 

•  18  Ed««rd  I..  «1ileh  burred  the  right  onleM  the  cl>iiin  hm  pot 
la  wttlaio  a  je»r  mbiI  a  day. 
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suit  was  entered  into,  with  the  consent  of  the 
judges,  whereby  the  lands  in  question  were  de- 
clared to  be  the  right  of  one  of  the  contending 
parties.  This  agreement  being  reduced  into 
writing,  was  enroUed  among  the  records  of  the 
court,  where  it  was  preserved  by  the  proper  officer, 
by  which  means  it  was  not  so  liable  to  be  lost  or 
defaced  as  a  charter  of  feoffment;  and,  being  a 
record,  would  at  all  times  prove  itself.  It  had  also 
another  advantage — that,  being  substituted  in  the 
place  of  the  sentence  which  would  have  been  given 
in  case  the  suit  had  not  been  compounded,  it  was 
held  to  be  of  the  same  nature  and  of  equal  force 
with  a  judgment  of  the  court 

^*  When  this  species  of  agreement  was  completed, 
a  writ  issued  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which 
the  lands  lay,  in  the  same  form  as  if  a  judgment 
had  been  obtained  in  an  adversary  suit,  directing 
him  to  deliver  seisin  and  possession  to  the  person 
who  thus  acquired  the  lands.  This  assurance  was 
called  ^ni5  or  finalis  cancordia^  from  the  words 
with  which  it  begins."* 

"  It  must  be  confessed,"  says  Mr.  Reeves, 
speaking  of  Henry  VII.'s  Statute  of  Fines,  "that 
if  there  was  any  intention  of  giving  to  a  fine 
the  efficacy  of  barring  an  entail,  the  statute  is 
couched  in  those  covert  and  indirect  terms  which 
indicated  an  apprehension  of  some  remaining 
prejudices  in  favour  of  entails ;  for,  without  ap- 
parent reference  to  entails,  or  the  declaration  of 
the  statute  de  donis^  that  fines,  as  against  the  issue, 
should  be  void,  it  enacts  generally,  that  fines  of 
land  levied  with  proclamation  shall  conclude  at 
well  priviesf  as  strangers.X  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  in  the  preamble  mention  made  of  the 
statute  27  Edward  I.  de  finibus^  and  of  the  con- 
fusion introduced  by  the  Statute  of  Non-claim,  to 
remedy  which,  it  would  intimate,  the  present  act 
was  designed ;  and  it  was  not  till  near  forty  yenrs 
after  that  a  fine  with  proclamation  was  held  to  bar 
the  issue  by  construction  of  this  act;§  and  that 
was  with  such  difference  of  opinion  that  an  act 
was  purposely  made  some  years  after  I  to  declare 
such  a  fine  to  be  a  bar  to  the  issue."  "It  may  be 
added,"  continues  Mr.  Reeves,  "  that  this  act  is 
only  copied  from  one  passed  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
III.,  who  had  no  leisure  to  devise  schemes  for 
impoverishing  or  humbling  the  nobility.  This 
republication,  therefore,  can  hardly  be  attributed 
to  any  personal  design  originating  with  the  pre- 
sent king."^ 

Fines  levied  according  to  this  statute  were  to  be 
solemnly  read  and  proclaimed  in  the  three  terms 
next  following  the  ingrossing.  There  was  a  saving 
of  the  rights  of  such  as,  not  being  parties  to  the 
fine,  might  not  be  in  a  condition  to  vindicate  their 
claims  at  the  time  of  the  fine  being  levied,  so  as 


•  Crui.  Dig.  Tit.  35  ch.  1. 1. 1-6. 
f  That  it.  repreMntatives  of  the  parties  (o  the  floe. 
X  That  is,  luch  perMoi  at  are  neither  parties  nor  pritlefl  to  llie 
&ae. 
I  19  Henry  V in  c  6. 
I  3S  Hifnry  Vlll.  c  ;^G. 
f  History  of  the  Luj{li»h  Law,  rol.  iv.  p.  137. 
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they  or  their  heirs  pursued  their  action  or  entry 
within  five  years  afler  such  disability  removed; 
and  a  saving  to  every  person  and  his  heirs,  other 
than  the  parties,*  of  such  right  as  he  had  at  the 
time  of  the  fine  being  ingrossed,  so  as  he  pur- 
sued his  title  within  five  years  next  after  the  pro- 
clamation had ;  and  a  saving  to  all  persons  of  such 
right  as  should  first  grow,  remain,  or  descend,  or 
come,  afler  the  fine  ingrossed  and  proclaimed,  by 
any  gift  in  tail,  or  other  cause,  before  the  fine  levied, 
so  that  they  pursued  their  right  within  five  years 
afler  it  accrued  to  them ;  and  then  they  and  their 
heirs  might  have  an  action  against  the  pernor  (that 
is,  the  receiver)  of  the  profits  of  such  lands.  But 
if,  at  the  time  of  such  right  accruing,  they  were 
under  a  disability  to  assert  their  claim,  then  their 
right  and  action  should  be  reserved  to  them  and 
their  heirs  till  the  removal  of  such  disability,  so  as 
they  or  their  heirs  took  and  pursued  their  action  or 
entry  within  five  years  after  such  disability  re- 
moved. There  was  a  saving  to  every  one,  not 
party  or  privy,  to  allege  in  avoidance  of  a  fine, 
that  neither  the  parties,  nor  any  to  their  use,  had 
anything  in  the  lands  or  tenements  comprised  in 
the  fine  at  the  time  it  was  levied.  Lastly,  it  was 
provided,  that  fines,  levied  in  the  form  used  be- 
fore this  statute,  should  be  as  effectual  as  if  the  sta- 
tute had  never  been  made ;  and  all  persons  should 
be  at  liberty  to  follow  that  form,  or  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  this  act. 

Barrington  appears  to  us  to  go  too  far  in  cha- 
racterising the  opinion  that  entails  were  broken 
through  by  this  statute  as  merely  a  '^  crude  and 
bold  assertion."t  Nor  does  he  give  a  fair  view 
of  the  case,  by  saying  that  ^'  the  estate  of  a  tenant 
in  tail  is  so  far  from  being  destroyed  by  it,  that  his 
interest  is  saved,  if  he  makes  any  claim  within 
five  years.**  The  state  of  the  case  is  briefly  this. 
By  the  statute  18  Edw.  L,  the  right  was  barred  hj 
the  fine  levied  unless  the  claim  was  put  in  on  the 
foot  t  of  the  fine  within  a  year  and  a  day.  "  But 
this  doctrine,*'  says  Blackstone,  **  of  barring  the 
right  by  nan-claim^  was  abolished  for  a  time  by  a 
statute  made  in  34  Edw.  IIL  c.  16,  which  ad- 
mitted persons  to  claim,  and  falsify  a  fine,  at  any 
indefinite  distance ;  whereby,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke 
observes,  great  contention  arose,  and  few  men  were 
sure  of  their  possessions,  till  the  parliament  held 
4  Henry  VIL  reformed  that  mischief,  and  excel- 
lently moderated  between  the  latitude  given  by  the 
statute  and  the  rigour  of  the  common  law.  For 
the  statute  then  made  restored  the  doctrine  of 
non-claim;  but  extended  the  time  of  claim."§ 
So  that,  in  fact,  it  did  render  a  fine  a  bar,  whereas 

•  ••  From  this  saving  and  that  which  follows,  not  only  the  pnrties 
and  their  heirs,  bnt  all  privies  are  in  effect  excluded.  For,  not  having 
any  right  at  the  time  when  the  flne  is  ingrosaed  (by  which  must  be 
understood  the  time  appearing  on  the  record),  they  cannot  derive 
any  beneflt  ftom  the  first  saving;  and  their  claims  being  founded 
on  a  matter  not  prior,  but  subsequent,  to  the  fine,  they  cannot  be 
brought  within  the  conditions  of  the  second.  The  exceptions,  there- 
fore, apply  to  strangers  only."--JVe^e  fa  Bmion's  Law  of  Real  Pro- 
ptHy.  p.  86. 

t  Observ.  on  the  Statutes,  p.  353. 

%  That  is,  by  entering  the  claim  on  the  record  at'  the  fuot  of  the 
fine. 

I.Com.  11354. 


before  it  was  not  one :  though,  as  has  been  before 
observed,  doubts  arose  whether  fines  could  be  ad- 
judged a  sufficient  bar  of  estates-tail ;  which  doubu 
were  completely  removed  by  the  statute  32  Henry 
VIII.  c.  36. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  cri- 
minal jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  king's  council. 
In  this  capacity  they  sometimes  used  to  sit  in  la 
chambre  des  estayers^  the  Star  Chamber.*  This 
had  latterly  become  their  most  usual  place  of  sit- 
ting, and  hence  the  council  was  now  most  com- 
monly called  the  Star  Ckamber.f  The  history  of 
this  court  will  illustrate  that  of  the  constitution 
and  government.  Originally  the  judicial  autho- 
rity of  the  king  in  council  was  very  extensive. 
But  in  proportion  as  the  royal  prerogative  de- 
clined, and  the  boundaries  of  the  law  of  the 
land  were  more  exactly  defined,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this,  as  we  may  justly  term  it,  extra- 
judicial court  was  much  restricted,  and  from  being, 
in  some  measure,  above  the  law,  had  shrunk  into 
a  small  compass.  The  leading  distinction  between 
the  government  which  was  now  established  in 
England  and  those  which  had  preceded  it  for  some 
centuries,  was  not  that  it  was  a  much  more  op- 
pressive and  violent  government;  but  that  its 
tyranny,  its  despotism,  its  oppression,  became  sys- 
tematic, and  assumed  the  form  and  language  of 
law.  The  subject  we  are  discussing  affords  a 
striking  instance  of  this.  Henry  VII.  meant  to 
make  use  of  this  court  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  for  his  purposes,  and,  with  this  view,  he 
contrived  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  parliament  to  its 
authority.  Why  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish 
this  will  be  seen  from  what  we  have  already  said, 
that  the  king  was  more  powerful  than  a  king  of 
England  had  been  for  many  generations,  because 
the  power  of  the  nobility  was  broken,  and  that  of 
the  commons  not  risen,  at  least  not  yet  perceived 
and  felt.  By  this  means,  under  the  name  and 
sanction  of  law,  of  parliamentary  enactment,  he 
and  his  son  were  enabled  to  perpetrate  at  least  as 
great,  if  not  greater,  acts  of  oppression  and  tyranny 
than  the  most  despotic  and  powerful  of  their  Nor- 
man predecessors.  Thus  was  enacted  the  statute 
3  Henry  VII.  c.  1.  j  "a  statute,"  says  Reeves, 
"  which  did  not  erect,  as  some  have  imagined,  but 
only  new-modelled  the  court  of  the  Star  Cham- 
ber."J  Though  it  has  been  remarked  by  Bar- 
rington, that  '^  this  court  is*  not  mentioned  to  be 
held  by  the  name  of  the  Star  Chamber  till  19 
Henry  VII.  c.  18."§ 

The  statute  3  Henry  VII.  c.  1,  afler  reciting 
that  "  the  king,  remembering  how  by  unlaw- 
ful maintenances,   giving  of  liveries,  signs  and 

*  See  a  note  on  the  origin  and  aieaning  of  the  name  **  Star  Chsm* 
ber"  ill  H1ack«tone,  Com.  iv.  S66.  The  li'arnetl  eommentator  is  is- 
clined  to  derive  the  name  from  the  oontractj  and  obltgnUons  of  thr 
Jews,  called  ttarra,  or  «torr«— a  cormption  of  the  Hebrew  Shetar,  a 
rovenant— which  were  preserved  iu  a  room  of  the  Exchequer  at 
Westni inxter,  probably  the  Mme  tn  which  the  king's  coitnctl  aftt^r- 
wards  aMembled.  and  which  was  culled,  in  French,  La  Ckawtbrt  dtt 
Ettajfert,  or  Det  B$tnle$;  In  LaUn.  Camtra  Stellate, 

t  Ureves,  Hist  Eng.  Lsw,  voU  iz.  p.  US. 

%  Hist,  of  the  Eng.  Law.  vol.  Iv.  p.  Ii7- 

I  Oba.  on  the  Statutes,  p.  347. 
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tokens,  and  letainen  by  indentures,  promises, 
oaths,  writings,  or  otherwise,  embraceries*  of  his 
subjects,  untrue  demeanings  of  sheriffs  in  making 
of  panuels  and  other  untrue  returns,  by  taking  of 
money  by  juries,  by  great  riots  and  unlawful 
assemblies,  the  policy  and  good  rule  of  this  realm 
is  almost  subdued ;  and  for  the  not  punishing  of 
these  inconveniences,  and  by  occasion  of  the  pre- 
mises, little  or  nothing  may  be  found  by  inquiry ;" 
that  is,  by  the  ordinary  proceeding  by  an  inquest 
of  jurors ;  "  whereby  the  laws  of  the  land  in  exe- 
cution may  take  little  effect,  to  the  increase  of 
murder,  robberies,  perjuries,  and  unsureties  of  all 
men  living,"  &c. ;  proceeds  for  the  reformation  of 
these  evils  to  ordain,  that  the  chancellor,  treasurer, 
and  privy  seal,  or  two  of  them,  calling  to  them 
a  bishop  and  a  temporal  lord,  being  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  the  two  chief  justices,  or,  in  their  absence, 
two  other  justices,  upon  bill  or  information  put  to 
the  chancellor  for  the  king,  or  any  other,  against 
any  person  for  any  misbehaviour  above  mentioned, 
have  authority  to  call  before  them  by  writ  or  privy 
seal  tlie  offenders  and  others,  as  it  shall  seem  fit, 
by  whom  the  truth  may  be  known ;  and  to  examine 
and  punish  after  the  form  and  effect  of  statutes 
thereof  made,  in  like  manner  as  they  ought  to  be 
punished,  if  they  were  convicted  after  the  due 
order  of  ihe  law. 

Mr.  Reeves  thinks  that  the  words  of  this  sta- 
tute, "  have  (not  shall  have)  authority"  intimate 
a  pre-existing  authority,  and  show  that  the  statute 
was  not  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  that,  but 
only  of  somewhat  enlarging  it,  and  declaring  more 
particularly  the  exercise  of  it  in  certain  cases. 
•*  Some  defects  of  this  statute,"  says  Mr.  Reeves, 
*•  were  supplied  by  statute  21  Henry  VIII.  c.  20, 
by  which  the  president  of  the  council  is  added  to 
the  former  three  principal  persons.  A  doubt  which 
arose  upon  this  act  soon  after  the  passing  it,  whe- 
tlier  the  bishop,  lord  of  the  council,  and  justices, 
were  only  assistants,  or  had  equal  authority  with 
the  three  great  officers,  was  removed  by  this  later 
act ;  which  declares,  that  they  were  only  there  for 
their  advice.  Lastly,  the  bill,  or  information, 
which  by  the  former  act  was  to  be  exhibited  to 
the  chancellor,  was,  by  the  later,  to  be  put  in  gene- 
rally ;  that  is,  to  the  king,  as  formerly."t 

The  statute  11  Henry  VII.  c.  1,  is  for  the  pro- 
tection of  those  who  have  assisted  the  king  de 
facto^  that  is,  the  king  in  possession  of  the  crown, 
whether  his  title  be  a  good  one  or  not,  the  pre- 
amble declaring  it  to  be  *'  the  duty  of  the  subjects 
to  serve  their  prince  and  sovereign  lord  for  the 
time  being."  Henry  VII.  was  now  in  peaceable 
possession,  and  the  statute  was  no  doubt  partly 
framed  with  a  view  to  secure  the  crown  to  him  and 
his  descendants.  "After  the  restoration,"  says 
Harrington,  "many  who  had  submitted  to  the 
parliament  and  protector  insisted  upon  the  equity 
of  this  statute,  which  was  denied  them,  upon  a 
strict  construction  of  the  word  king,  and  it  is 

•  That  ii,  attrmpls  to  orerawe»  bribe,  or  oUieiwiM  loflufOM  Jarici. 
t  Hist,  or  th«  Etag,  Uw,  vol.  Iv.  p.  149. 
VOL.  ii. 


wisely  observed  (by  Liord  Hard  wick),  in  the  "  Con* 
siderations  on  the  Law  of  Forfeiture,"  that  the 
construction  of  a  statute  of  this  kind  will  always 
be  a poHiical  one"* 

The  statute  1 1  Henry  VII.  c.  3.  permitted  justices 
of  assize  and  of  the  peace,  upon  information,  to 
hear  and  determine  without  a  jury  all  offences 
(except  treason,-  murder,  or  felony)  committed 
against  any  statute  not  repealed.  This  act  was 
calculated  to  fill  the  king's  exchequer  by  the  pay- 
ment of  such  penalties  as  were  incurred  by  a 
breach  of  those  old  statutes.  "  It  was  by  colour  of 
this  act,"  says  Mr.  Reeves,  "  that  Empson  and 
Dudley  were  enabled  to  effect  such  infinite  op- 
pressions and  exactions  upon  the  people. "t  It 
was  repealed  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  reign  by 
statute  1  Henry  VIII.  c.  6. 

The  statute  11  {Henry  VII.  c.  17,  is  intituled 
^'The  Forfeiture  for  taking  of  Pheasants  and 
Partridges,  or  the  Eggs  of  Hawks  or  Swans." 
The  preamble  recites  the  great  injury  to  lords  of 
manors,  not  only  from  the  loss  of  the  pleasure  and 
disport  of  their  friends  and  servants,  but  likewise 
the  loss  to  their  kitchen  and  table.  On  this- sub- 
ject we  quote  from  Barrington  the  following  curioua 
observations : — 

^^  Since  this  statute  of  Henry  VII.  the  laws  for 
the  preservation  of  the  game  have  been  much 
multiplied,  and  with  severe  penalties,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed to  decrease  daily.  It  will,  however,  in  time 
be  discovered  that  the  practice  of  shooting  at  the 
bird  on  the  wing  is  the  real  occasion  of  this."$ 
Barrington  adds  in  a  note :  ^^  As  this  is  looked 
upon  at  present  to  be  the  only  fiur  sporting,  and 
the  decrease  of  the  game  is  not  only  attributed  to 
other  causes,  but  is  productive  of  statutes  attended 
with  some  rigour;  this  assertion  may  possibly 
seem  to  require  some  proof.  Less  than  a  century 
ago,  when  a  bird  was  once  on  the  wing,  the  shooter 
dropped  his  gun,  despairing  to  hit  it ;  and  I  have 
myself  conversed  with  old  men  who  could  find  all 
sorts  of  game  on  the  ground.  The  consequence  of 
this  was  that  the  gentlemen  had  no  other  amuse- 
ment but  what  is  now  called  poaching." 

The  benefit  of  clergy  now  began  to  be  new  mo* 
delled,  and  became  a  distinction  between  offences 
and  not  .between  the  persons  committing  them. 
The  privilege,  at  first  intended  only  for  the  actual 
clergy,  had  gradually  been  extended  to  all  who 
could  read,  and  so  were  capable  of  becoming  clerks. 
To  remedy  this  abuse  the  statute  4  Henry  VII. 
c.  13,  was  made,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  by  which  laymen  were  allowed 
their  clergy  only  once ;  and  in  order  to  distinguish 
their  persons,  all  laymen  who  were  allowed  this 
privilege  were  to  be  burnt  with  a  hot  iron  in  the 
brawn  of  the  left  thumb.  Some  few  years  after, 
a  servant  having  murdered  his  master,  a  special  act 
of  parliament  was  made  for  the  punishment  of  his 
offence,  which  would  otherwise  have  escaped  by 

•  Obt.  on  t1i«  SUtnlet,  p.  3S7. 

f  Hilt,  of  the  BngUth  Law.  col  iv,  p,  151. 

;  OIm.  on  Um  SteUiUf,  p.  369. 
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the  benefit  of  clergy.  It  was  therefore  enacted,  by 
•tatute  12  Henry  VII.  c.  7,  that  tiiis  person  should 
be  attainted  of  the  murder  as  a  felon  in  petit 
treason;  and  should  be  drawn  and  hanged,  as 
persons  who  are  no  clerks,  notwithstanding  any 
privilege  of  clergy.  It  was  also  further  ordained 
that,  for  the  future,  if  any  lay  person  prepensedly 
mmdered  his  lord,  master,  or  sovereign  immediate, 
he  should  not  be  admitted  to  his  clergy.  The 
legislatare  went  no  farther  in  this  reign  to  take 
away  the  benefit  of  clergy. 

We  give  an  abstract  of  the  following  case  from 
Reeves,  as  curiously  illustrative  of  the  habits  of  the 
ehancellors  of  those  days,  who  were  generally 
clerical.  The  case  in  question  shows  that  the 
chancellor  sometimes  evinced  a  disposition  to  ex- 
tend the  efiect  of  his  judgments  into  the  "  world 
beyond  the  grave.**  The  case  was  this.  Two  per- 
sons were  appointed  executors,  one  of  whom  re- 
leased a  debt  due  to  the  testator  without  the  assent 
of  his  companion.  It  was  represented  in  a  bill  in 
chancery,  brought  by  the  other  executor,  that  the 
will  could  not  on  that  account  be  performed,  and 
therefore  a  subpama  was  prayed  against  the  exe- 
entor  and  the  person  to  whom  he  had  made 
the  release.  IC  was  argued  that  the  plaintiff  in 
equity  was  without  remedy,  for  every  executor  has 
an  entire  power  in  himself;  and  as  one  could  do 
that  which  his  companion  might,  the  release  was 
good.  "  But,"  said  the  chancellor,  *'  it  is  against 
reason  that  one  executor  should  have  all  the  goods 
and  give  a  release  by  himself.  I  know  very  well 
that  every  law  should  be  consistent  with  the  law  of 
God,  and  that  law  forbids  that  an  executor  should 
indulge  any  disposition  he  may  have  to  waste  the 
goods  of  the  testator;  and  if  he  does,  and  does  not 
make  amends  if  he  is  able,  he  shall  be  damned  in 
hell."  But,  upon  the  point  of  equity,  he  thought 
there  should  be  a  remedy.  The  case  stood  over 
for  further  consideration.* 

It  is  generally  stated  that  the  practice  of  draw- 
ing up  the  statutes  in  English  commenced  with  the 
accession  of  Richard  III.  But  this  is  a  mistake ; 
for  "  the  statutes  of  Richard  III.,"  as  we  are  told 
by  the  Record  Commissioners,  "  are,  in  many  ma- 
nuscripts, in  French,  in  a  complete  statute  form, 
and  they  were  so  printed  in  his  reign  and  that  of 
his  successor.*'!  As  to  the  time  when  the  English 
became  the  invariable  language  of  the  statutes  we 
derive  the  following  information  from  the  sameau- 
thority.  •*  The  statutes  of  Henry  VII.  have  always, 
it  is  believed,  been  published  in  English ;  but  there 
are  manuscripts  containing  the  statutes  of  the  first 
two  parliaments,  in  his  first  and  third  years,  in 
French.  From  the  fourth  year  to  the  end  of  his 
reign,  and  from  thence  to  the  present  time  they  are 
universally  in  English."| 

"  The  reports  of  this  reign,"  (that  of  Henry 
VII.,)  says  Mr.  Reeves,  "  are  the  *  Year-Book,' 
with  some  cases  in  the  collectors  Jenkins  and 
Benloe;  but  more  particularly  in  Keilway,  who 
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lived  at  this  time,  and  took  them  bima^f.  The 
Year-Book  of  this  reign,  as  it  goes  more  into  points 
of  law  and  such  matters  of  learning  as  have  sur- 
vived the  time  when  they  were  debated,  is  mare 
deserving  attention  than  the  preceding.  We  find 
the  council  and  judges  sometimes  quoting  cases, 
and  Bracton  is  once  or  twice  referred  to ;  bnt  this 
was  not  common ;  their  determinations  were  mostly 
the  result  of  argument  and  discussion,  and  thes^ 
were  made  precedents  for  future  ages."* 

The  statutes  of  this  reign  were  printed  as  they 
came  out  by  De  Worde,  by  Pynson,  and  by 
Faques.  But  the  latest  inquiries  into  typographi- 
cal antiquities  do  not  fix  the  printing  of  any  Yesr- 
Book  to  this  reign.  The  difficulty  of  ascertainiD|^ 
the  time  of  printing  the  Year-Books  is  increased 
by  their  being  mostly  printed  without  a  date. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  may  probably  be 
assumed  as  the  period  in  our'annals  when  the  royal 
prerogative  reached  its  greatest  height.  This  ci^ 
cumstance,  along  with  evil,  brought  also  good.  And 
we  see  an  example  of  the  good  in  the  power  which 
it  was  the  means  of  conferring  on  the  legislature 
to  root  out  old  and  deep-rooted  abuses,  which  had 
been  the  growth  of  many  barbarous  ages ;  for,  in 
fact,  during  this  reign  more  than  any  other  in  the 
English  annals,  what  Louis  XIV.  said  to  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  "TEtatl  c'est  raoi,"— the 
State !  I  am  the  State— Henry  VIII.  might  have 
said  to  Mi  parliament,  he  being,  in  fact,  very 
nearly  the  sovereign  and  sole  legislator. 

The  abuses  of  an  ecclesiaatical  nature  which 
were  reformed  by  the  rough  hand  of  Henry  have 
been  detailed  in  the  two  precedii^  chapters.  The 
alterations  in  the  law  of  a  civil  nature  do  not  all, 
perhaps,  deserve  the  name  of  reforms  of  abuses; 
for  at  least  some  of  them  were  the  result  not  so 
much  of  any  sagacity  and  foresight  in  the  monarch, 
as  of  violent  passion  and  a  strong  will,  which  made 
him  take  what  appeared  the  shortest  and  most 
direct  road  to  seize  any  supposed  advantage,  or  to 
get  rid  of  the  pressure  of  some  uneasiness  which 
irritated  him. 

As  we  observed  in  the  preceding  Book,t  vses 
had,  in  course  of  time,  become  almost  universal. 
They  had  thus  been  productive  of  considerable 
good,  by  removing  the  restraints  on  alienatioi), 
and  enabling  the  proprietors  of  real  property 
to  exercise  several  powers  over  it  which  were 
not  allowed  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 
But,  along  with  this  good,  uses  were  likewise 
productive  of  very  great  grievances.  For  feoff- 
ments and  uses  were  generally  made  in  a  secret 
manner;  so  that,  when  any  one  had  to  sue  for 
land,  he  could  not  find  out  the  legal  tenant.  Thus 
creditors  were  defrauded,  husbands  were  de- 
prived of  their  estates  by  the  curtesy,  and  widows 
of  their  dower ;  and,  what  was  of  far  more  import- 
ance towards  producing  a  change  in  the  law,  the 
king  and  the  great  feudal  lords  lost  their  feudal 
profits  upon  wardships,  marriages,  and  reliefs. 

In  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Henry  VIII-  par- 
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liament  paieed  ft  statute  intituled  '*An  Actcon- 
oeniiDg  Uses  and  Willsy'*  usually  called  the  Statute 
of  Uses.*  The  grievances  enumerated  in  the  pre- 
amble of  this  statute,  snd  which  it  was  made  to 
remedy,  are  a  striking  exemplification  of  the  fruit- 
kssness  of  any  attempt  to  keep  mankind  in  one 
course  of  proceeding  by  means  of  legal  enactment, 
when  the  progress  of  society  or  civihzation  impels 
it  into  another ;  even  as  the  subsequent  history  of 
uses,  since  the  passing  of  the  statute,  is  a  further 
illustration  of  the  same  truth.  The  preamble 
recites  that,  by  the  common  law,  lands  were  not 
devisable  bv  will,  nor  ought  to  be  transferred  but 
by  livery  of  seisin ;  yet,  nevertheless,  divers  and 
sundry  imaginations,  subtle  inventions,  and  prac- 
tices had  been  used,  whereby  the  hereditaments  of 
the  realm  had  been  conveyed  by  fraudulent  feoflf- 
ments,  fines,  recoveries,  and  other  assurances,  and 
also  by  wills  and  testaments;  by  reason  whereof 
heirs  had  been  unjustly  disinherited,  the  brds  had 
lost  their  wards,  marriages,  reliefs,  heriots,  escheats, 
aids,  &c. ;  married  men  had  lost  their  tenancies 
by  tlie  curtesy,  widows  their  dower,  and  manifold 
peijuries  were  committed.  It  is  therefore  enacted 
(section  1),  ''that  when  any  person  or  persons 
stand  or  be  seised,  or  at  any  time  thereafter  shall 
happen  to  be  seised  of  and  in  any  honours,  castles, 
msnors,  lands,  tenements,  rents,  services,  rever- 
sions, remainders,  or  other  hereditaments,  to  the 
use,  confidence,  or  trust  of  any  person  or  persons, 
or  of  any  body  politic,  by  reason  of  any  bargain, 
sale,  feofiment,  fine,  recovery,  covenant,  contract, 
agreement,  will,  or  otherwise,  by  any  manner  or 
means,  whatever  it  be;  in  every  such  case  all  and 
every  such  person  and  persons,  and  bodies  politic, 
that  have  or  thereafter  shall  have  any  such  use, 
confidence,  or  tnist,  in  fee  simple  or  fee  tail,  term 
of  life,  or  for  years,  or  otherwise,  or  any  use,  trust, 
or  confidence  in  remainder  or  reversion,  shaU  from 
thenceforth  stand  and  be  seised,  deemed,  and  ad- 
judged in  lawful  seisin,  estate,  and  possession  of 
and  in  the  same  honors,  castles,  &c.,  to  all  intents, 
constructions,  and  purposes  in  the  law,  of  and  in 
such  like  estates  as  they  had  or  shall  have  in  use, 
trust,  or  confidence  of  or  in  the  same ;  and  that 
the  estate,  right,  title,  interest,  and  possession  that 
was  in  such  person  or  persons,  that  were  or  there- 
after shall  be  seised  of  any  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments,  to  the  use,  confidence,  or  trust  of 
any  such  person  or  persons,  or  of  any  body  politic 
be  from  thenceforth  clearly  deemed  and  adjudged 
to  be  in  him  or  them  that  have  or  thereafter  shall 
have  such  use,  confidence,  or  trust,  after  such  qua- 
lity, manner,  form,  and  condition,  as  they  had  be- 
fore, in  or  to  the  use,  confidence,  or  trust  that  was 
in  them.''  And  section  second  enacts  tiiat,  *'  where 
divers  and  many  persons  be,  or  thereafter  shall 
happen  to  be,  jointly  seised  of  and  in  any  lands, 
tenements,  rents,  reversions,  remainders,  or  other 
hereditaments,  to  the  use,  confidence,  or  trust  of  anv 
of  them  that  be  so  jointly  seised ;  in  every  such 
case,  the  person  or  persons  which  have,  or  thereafter 
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shall  have,  any  such  use,  confidence,  or  trust  in 
any  such  lands,  &c.,  shall  from  thenceforth  have, 
and  be  deemed  and  adjudged  to  have,  only  to  him 
or  them  that  have,  or  thereafter  shall  have,  any 
such  use,  confidence,  or  trust,  such  estate,  posses- 
sion, and  seisin  of  and  in  the  same  lands,  &c:,  in 
like  nature,  manner,  form,  condition,  and  course, 
as  he  or  they  had  before  in  the  use,  confidence,  or 
trust  of  the  same  lands,  tenements,  or  heredita- 
ments.'' 

The  effect  of  this  statute  was  to  oonvert  equit- 
able into  legal  estates,  by  destroying  the  estate  of 
the  feoffees  to  uses,  and  transferring  it  fiom  them 
to  the  cestui  que  ute^  or  the  person  to  whose  use  it 
had  been  granted.  So  that  no  use  upon  which 
the  statute  operates  could  exist  as  such  in  the 
former  sense  for  more  than  an  instant,  as  the  legal 
seisin  and  possession  of  the  land  would  necessarily  _ 
become  united  to  it  immediately  upon  its  creaticn. 
The  statute  thus,  as  the  lawyers  term  it,  executed 
the  use ;  that  is,  it  transformed  the  use  into  posses- 
sion. Afler  this  statute,  lands  conveyed  to  uses 
could  never  become  liable  to  the  charges  or  incum- 
brances of  the  feoffees;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  be  always  subject  to  the  charges  and  incum- 
brances of  the  cestui  que  use^  and  to  all  (he  rules 
of  the  common  law.  They  thus  ceased  to  be  de- 
visable by  will ;  and  thereby  the  grei^  object  of 
Henry  VIII.  was  attained,  which  was  to  preserve 
his  right  to  wardship,  and  other  feudal  profits,  out 
of  the  lands  of  the  nobility.* 

The  secret  nature  of  uses  is  mentioned,  in  the 
preamble  to  the  statute,  as  one  of  the  main  reascnas 
of  their  abolition.  Yet  the  effect  of  the  statute  was, 
that  the  property  described  might  be  transferred 
by  a  secret  transaction,  without  any  formality  of 
giving  or  taking  possession,  and  even  without  the 
evidence  of  any  lasting  document  To  remedy  this 
it  was  enacted  in  the  same  session,  by  statute  27 
Henry  VIII.  c.  16, ''  That  no  manors,  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  other  heieditaments,  shall  pass,  alter,  or 
change  from  one  to  another,  whereby  any  estate  of 
inheritance  or  freehold  shall  be  made  or  take  effect 
in  any  person  or  persons,  or  any  use  thereof  to  be 
made,  by  reason  only  of  any  bargain  and  sale 
thereof,  except  the  same  bargain  and  sale  be  made 
by  writing  indented,  sealed,  and  enrolled  in  one  of 
the  King's  Courts  of  Record  at  Westminster,  or 
else  within  the  same  county  or  counties  where  the 
same  manors,  lands,  or  tenements,  so  bargained 
and  sold,  lie  or  be,  before  the  custos  rotulorum, 
and  two  justices  of  the  peace,  and  the  cleric  of  the 
peace  of  the  same  countr  or  counties,  or  two  of 
them  at  the  least,  whereof  the  clerk  of  the  peace  to 
be  one;  and  the  same  enrolment  to  be  had  and 
made  within  six  months  next  after  the  date  of  the 
same  writings  indented." 

It  has  been  said  to  be  evident,  from  the  words 
of  the  Statute  of  Uses,  that  the  intention  of  the 
legislature  was  to  abolish  uses  entirely.t    But, 
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whatever  might  have  heen  the  intention  of  the 
legislature,  the  statute  of  21  Henry  VIII.  c.  10, 
certainly  did  not  aholish  the  practice  of  conveying 
to  uaes.  The  statute  having  turned  the  interest  of 
the  cestui  que  use  into  a  legal  instead  of  an  equit- 
able ownership,  the  courts  of  common  law  began 
to  take  cognizance  of  uses,  instead  of  sending  the 
party  to  seek  his  relief  in  Chancery.  *'  And  con- 
sidering them  now/'  says  Blackstone,  ^  as  merdy 
a  mode  of  conveyance,  very  many  of  the  rules 
before  established  in  equity  were  adopted,  with 
improvements,  by  the  judges  of  the  common  law. 
The  same  persons  only  were  held  capable  of  being 
seised  to  a  use,  the  same  considerations  were  neces- 
sary for  raising  it,  and  it  could  only  be  raised  of 
the  same  hereditaments,  as  formerly.  But  as  the 
statute,  the  instant  it  was  raised,  converted  it  into 
an  actual  possession  of  the  land,  a  great  number 
of  the  incidents  that  formerly  attended  it  in  its 
fiduciary  state  were  now  at  an  end.  The  'land 
could  not  escheat  or  be  forfeited  by  the  act  or 
defect  of  the  feoffee,  nor  be  aliened  to  any  pur- 
chaser discharged  of  the  use,  nor  be  liable  to  dower 
or  curtesy  on  account  of  such  feoffee ;  because  the 
legal  estate  never  rests  in  him  for  a  moment,  but 
is  instantaneously  transferred  to  cestui  que  use  as 
soon  as  the  use  is  declared."* 

There  were  also  certain  classes  of  cases  which 
it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  popular  nature  of 
the  present  work  to  describe  minutely,  but  of 
which  it  will  be  suflScient  to  say  here  that  they 
were  uses  which  the  statute,  according  to  the  strict 
construction  put  upon  it  by  the  courts  of  law,  did 
not  execute.  These  were  determined  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery  to  be  trusts  in  equity,  which  in 
conscience  ought  to  be  performed.  '•To  this," 
observes  Blackstone,  *'Uie  reason  of  mankind 
assented,  and  the  doctrine  of  uses  was  revived 
under  the  denomination  of  trusts ;".!-«« and  thus,*' 
adds  the  learned  judge,  *'  by  this  strict  construction 
of  the  courts  of  law,  a  statute  made  upon  great  deli- 
beration, and  introduced  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
has  had  little  other  effect  than  to  make  a  slight 
alteration  in  the  formal  words  of  a  conveyance.'*! 

It  ought  here  to  be  added  that  the  courts  of 
equity,  in  dealing  with  the  revived  doctrine  of 
uses  under  the  denomination  of  trusts,  have  in  a 
great  measure  avoided  the  evils  which  attended  the 
old  uses  before  the  statute.  They  consider  a  trust 
estate  as  equivalent  to  the  legal  ownership,  liable 
to  every  charge  in  equity  which  the  other  is  subject 
to  in  Law.  For  instance,  the  trust  is  liable  to 
debts,  to  forfeiture, — ^is  subject  to  the  common  law 
rules  as  to  descents.  Trusts  were  also  subjected  to 
curtesy,  though,  by  a  strange  anomaly,  not  to  dower. 
"The  rule,"  says  Sir  Edwaid  Sugden,  "would 
probably  have  been  the   converse  of  this  had 

latnre  to  prerent  cnnTeyiiiioes  to  uses."  Etsay  on  Uies  and  Troittt 
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women  instead  ot  men  presided  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery."* 

The  following  passage  from  the  work  of  the 
same  eminent  lawyer  will  convey  to  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  general  effects  of  this  statute  upon  the 
property  of  the  kingdom,  and  will  likewise  forcibly 
show  that,  in  order  to  render  his  acts  effective,  the 
legislator  must  adapt  them  to  the  wants  of  society, 
so  that  they  may  not  oppose  but  fall  in  with  the 
"  current  of  general  opinion"  of  the  community 
and  the  age  for  which  he  legislates : — 

"  The  statute  is  generally  considered  as  having 
only  had  the  effect  of  enabling  the  conveyancer  to 
shift  the  legal  estate  from  one  to  another,  by  mere 
words,  in  a  way  which  ill  accorded  with  the  com- 
mon law,  but  is  excellently  adapted  to  the  increased 
opulence  of  the  country.  "  It,  however,  also  gave 
legal  effect  to  modifications  of  property  which 
were  repugnant  to  the  common  law,  but  are  admi- 
rably suited  to  the  varying  wants  and  wishes  of 
mankind.  It  has,  moreover,  had  the  beneficial 
operation  of  introducing  an  unrivalled  code  of 
equitable  jurisprudence,  which  every  admirer  of 
the  law  of  real  property  must  wish  for  ever  to 
remain  sacred  and  uncohfounded  with  the  strirt 
rules  of  law.  In  comparing  what  the  statute  was 
intended  to  perform  with  what  it  actually  has  per- 
formed, one  can  hardly  doubt  that  almost  any  other 
legislative  measure  which  opposed  the  confirmed 
h^its  of  the  people  in  disposing  of  their  property, 
would  have  led  to  the  same  results.  This  should 
operate  as  a  lesson  to  the  legislature  not  vainly  to 
oppose  the  current  of  general  opinion,  for,  although 
diverted  for  a  time,  it  will  ultimately  regain  its  old 
channel,  in  spite  of  accumulated  acts  of  parliament, 
which  become  a  dead  letter,  and  have  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  bring  the  most  wholesome  laws  into  dis- 
repute."! 

The  first  Statuteof  Bankrupts  is  Stat. 34  and 35 
Henry  VIII.  c.  4,  and  is  intituled  "  An  Act  against 
such  persons  as  do  make  Bankrupts."  These 
persons  are  described  as  those  who,  **  craftily  ob- 
taining into  their  hands  great  substance  of  other 
men's  goods,  do  suddenly  flee  to  parts  unknown 
or  keep  their  houses."  The  chancellor  or  keeper 
of  the  great  seal,  the  lord  treasurer,  lord  president, 
privy  seal,  and  others  of  the  privy  council,  the 
chief  justices  of  both  benches,  or  three  of  them  at 
least,  whereof  the  chancellor  or  keeper,  the  trea- 
surer, president,  or  privy  seal,  was  to  be  one,  upon 
complaint  in  writing  by  a  party  grieved,  were  to 
take  order  concerning  the  lands  and  goods,  and 
also  the  body  of  such  "  offender ;"  and  they  were 
either  to  sell  his  effects,  or  make  such  disposition 
of  them  as  they  should  think  meet,  so  as  every 
creditor  had  a  rateable  portion  according  to  his 
demand ;  and  such  sale  and  direction  were  to  be  as 
good  in  law  as  though  made  by  such  offender  him- 
self. They  were  authorised  to  call  persons  before 
them,  and  to  examine  them  upon  oath  touching  the 
offender's  goods.    Persons  concealing  effects  of  the 
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offender  were  to  forfeit  double  the  value  of  tbem, 
to  be  recovered  by  such  means  as  the  lords  should 
think  proper ;  and  persons  making  Mse  claims  of 
debts  were  to  forfeit  double  the  sum  demanded. 

"  This  is  the  first  draught,"  says  Mr.  Reeves, 
*'  of  that  species  of  summary  execution  against  the 
person  and  effects  of  a  debtor  which  has  since  been 
modelled  into  a  very  different  shape.  At  present 
the  bankrupt  was  considered  as  a  criminal,  whose 
delinquency  could  be  expiated  only  by  paying  the 
last  farthing.  Later  statutes  have,  besides  the  pay- 
ment of  his  creditors,  provided  in  some  measure  for 
his  interest,  rather  viewing  him  in  the  light  of  an 
unfortunate  man  :  upon  that  idea,  his  compliance 
with  the  direction  of  the  several  statutes  is  rewarded 
by  an  immunity  from  his  former  incumbrances, 
and  an  allowance  to  enable  him  to  try  his  success 
in  the  world  once  more.  These  qualifications  of 
the  rigour  of  the  first  bankrupt  law  have  been 
added  since  their  operation  has  been  confined  totally 
to  traders."* 

We  now  come  to  a  striking  feature  in  the  legis- 
lation of  Henry  VI IL— namely,  the  creation  of  a 
variety  of  new  and  before  unheard-of  treasons. 
Although  the  acts  constituting  these  treasons  were 
all  repealed  by  stat  1  Edward  VI.  c.  12,  it  will 
yet  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  general 
spirit  and  character  of  them ;  for,  without  doing  so, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  English  government  or  constitution  at  this 
period. 

In  these  statutes  every  action  and  every  word 
that  tended  (which  amounts  to  saying,  that  might 
be  construed  to  tend)  to  affect  the  royal  dignity 
were  declared  to  be  treason  or  misprision  of  treason. 
New  oaths  were  introduced,  and  methods  for  the 
creation  of  guilt,  and  the  discovery  of  it  when 
created,  were  devised,  which,  in  the  absolutely  fan- 
tastical extravagance  of  their  atrocious  and  sangui- 
nary tvranny  have  no  parallel  in  history,  save  in 
the  wild  and  inhuman  caprices  of  a  Caligula  or  a 
Nero.  One  wonders,  in  reading  them,  that  human 
beings,  with  the  most  moderate  portion  of  sagacity 
and  courage,  could  have  endured  such  a  state  of 
existence,  and  should  not  have  preferred  to  it  the 
chances  and  dangers  of  insurrection.  For  insur- 
rection, however,  it  seems  this  was  not  the  time. 
The  spirit  and  power  of  the  higher  nobility  were 
broken ;  those  of  the  people,  or  rather  of  the  lower 
nobility  or  gentry,  and  of  the  middle  class  (for  the 
people  were  not  destined  to  come  upon  the  scene 
till  long  after  this  date),  had  not  yet  arisen. 

•*  Though  these  statutes,"  observes  Mr.  Reeves, 
"were  all  abrogated,  yet  the  offences  therein 
created  were  revived  in  the  subsequent  reigns  with 
inferior  penalties,  and  many  of  their  regulations 
were  followed  in  similar  circumstances;  so  that 
these  laws  gave  rise  to  a  new  species  of  criminal 
jurisprudence,  which  has  been  adopted  occasionally 
ever  since,  tempered,  however,  with  greater  show 
of  moderation."t 
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These  new  and  most  oppressive  treasons  com- 
menced with  Stat.  25  Henry  VIII.  c.  22,  which 
was  passed  to  confirm  his  divorce  from  Queen  Ca- 
therine and  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and  to 
settle  the  succession  of  the  crown  upon  the  issue  of 
that  marriage.  It  enacted  that  if  any  person  by 
writing,  or  imprinting,  or  by  any  exterior  act  or 
deed,  maliciously  procured,  or  did  anything  to  the 
peril  of  the  king's  person,  or  gave  occasion,  by 
writing,  print,  deed,  or  act,  whereby  the  lung 
might  be  disturbed  or  interrupted  of  the  crown,  or 
by  writing,  print,  deed,  or  act,  procured,  or  did 
anything  to  the  prejudice,  slander,  or  derogation 
of  Queen  Anne  or  her  issue  by  the  king,  so  as  to 
interrupt  their  title  to  the  crown,  as  limited  by  that 
act,  such  offence  should  be  high  treason.  And  if 
any  person,  by  words  only,  should  publish  or 
utter  anything  to  the  peril  of  the  king,  or  slander  of 
the  marriage  with  Queen  Anne,  or  to  the  slander 
or  disherison  of  the  issue  of  that  marriage,  it  was 
made  misprision  of  treason.  All  persons  of  full 
age  were  to  take  an  oath  to  fulfil  and  maintain  the 
objects  of  the  act ;  and  those  who  refused  to  take 
such  oath  when  required,  were  to  be  held  guilty  of 
misprision  of  treason.  The  preciEC  form  of  this 
oath  was  afterwards  prescribed  by  stat  26  Henry 
VIII.  c.  2. 

Next  year  an  act  was  passed  to  restrain  **all 
manner  of  shameful  slanders  and  dangers  which 
might  happen  to  the  king's  person  or  Uiat  of  the 
queen."  This  act  went  farther  than  the  preced- 
ing, which  had  made  writing  or  printing  treason, 
for  it  made  words  expressive  of  a  wish  treason. 

By  the  statute  28  Henry  VIII.  c.  1,  made  for  the 
succession  of  the  crown  after  the  death  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  the  king's  marriage  to  Jane  Seymour, 
the  former  act  of  succession  was  repealed,  and,  the 
king  being  empowered,  in  default  of  issue,  to  ap- 
point ^  successor,  by  letters  patent  or  by  will,  it 
was  made  high  treason  to  interrupt  the  succession 
of  the  issue,  or  of  the  persons  so  appointed  by  the 
king.*  It  was,  moreover,  made  high  treason  if 
any  one  by  words,  writing,  imprinting,  or  anv 
other  exterior  act,  directly  or  indirectly,'  accepted, 
took,  judged,  or  believed,  the  marriages  with  Queen 
Catherine  and  Anne  to  have  been  good  and  lawful. 
In  this  act  there  was  a  clause  which  enacted  that 
if  any,  being  required  by  commissioners  properly 
authorised  to  midce  oath  to  answer  such  questions 
as  should  be  objected  to  him  upon  any  clause, 
article,  sentence,  or  word  in  that  act,  did  contemp- 
tuously refuse  to  make  such  oath,  or,  after  making 
it,  refused  to  answer,  he  should  be  guilty  of  high 
treason  ;  and,  further,  it  was  enacted  that  **  if  any 
protested  that  they  were  not  bound  to  declare  their 
thought  and  conscience,  and  stiffly  thereon  abided," 
it  should  be  high  treason.  The  matter  of  this  act 
was  so  various  and  so  peculiar,  and  the  act  was  so 
worded,  as  to  become  an  engine  in  tlie  hands  of  the 
government,  which  means  the  king  at  this  time 
(for  assuredlv  he  was  then  absolutely  soverei^  or 
despotic  io  England,  of  which  this  act  is  itself 
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sufficient  proof),  tgainat  any  man  whom  he  wished 
to  destroy. 

These  acts  would  seem  to  proye  Henry's  power 
at  this  time  to  have  heeu  as  firmly  seated,  to  have 
been  as  absolute  and  unquestioned,  not  merely  as 
that  of  William  the  Norman,  but  as  that  of  the 
most  absolute  of  the  imperial  Ciesars.  But  even 
in  this,  the  hour  of  his  prosperity  and  his  pride, 
the  evil  passions  of  the  ferocious,  short-sighted 
tyrant  became  the  instruments  for  undermming 
his  power.  In  this  plenitude  of  his  dominion  he 
planted  by  the  very  side  of  his  throne  a  power  which 
was  destined  one  day  to  crumble  into  dust  the 
empire  of  his  race.  In  the  very  year  which  pro- 
duced the  monstrous  statute  which  we  last  de- 
scribed, was  passed  the  act*  to  extinguish  the 
authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  thereby  paving 
the  way  for  the  Reformation, — ^in  other  words,  for 
the  grand  insurrection  of  human  intelligence  against 
spiritual  domination — ^the  antecedent,  the  lumost 
immediate  precursor  of  a  similar  insurrection 
against  temporal  domination;  which  [last  insur- 
rection was  first  to  break  out  in  England. 

By  statute  28  Henry  VIII.  c  18,  it  was  made 
high  treason,  both  in  the  man  and  woman,  if  any 
one  espoused,  married,  or  took  to  wife  any  of  the 
king's  children,  being  lawfully  born,  or  otherwise 
commonly  reputed  for  his  children,  or  any  of  the 
king's  sisters,  or  aunts  on  the  part  of  the  father, 
or  any  of  the  lawful  children  of  the  king's  brethren 
or  sisters,  or  even  to  contract  marriage  with  them 
without  the  king's  license  under  the  great  seal,  or 
to  deflower  any  of  them  being  unmarried. 

The  next  treason  may  be  considered  as  the 
finishing  stroke,  or,  to  borrow  the  words  of  another 
despot  of  a  very  different  stamp  (Oliver  Cromwell), 
*'  the  crowning  mercy"  of  the  despotism  of  Henry 
VIII.  We  find,  also,  in  the  statute  establishing 
ki^  indications  of  the  claim  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  afterwards  paraded  by  the  Stuarts.  It  was 
ejiAabUshed  by  the  statute  31  Henry  VIII.  c.  8, 
&e  preamble  of  which  seto  forth  "  the  contempt  and 
disobedience  of  the  king's  proclamations  by  some 
who  did  not  consider  what  a  king,  by  his  royal 
powei^  mightdo ;  which,  if  it  continued,  would  tend 
to  the  disobedience  of  the  law  of  God,  and  the  dis- 
honour of  the  king's  majesty,  who  may  full  ill  bear 
it"  Considering,  also,  that  many  occasions  might 
require  speedy  remedies,  and  that  delaying  these 
till  a  parliament  met  might  occasion  great  preju- 
dices to  the  realm,  and  that  the  king,  by  his  royal 
power  given  of  Gody  might  do  many  things  in 
such  casesy  it  was  enacted  that  the  king  for  the 
time  being,  with  advice  of  his  council,  might  set 
forth  proclamations,  with  pains  and  penalties  in 
them,  which  were  to  be  obeyed  as  if  they  were 
made  by  an  act  of  parliament.  The  second 
section  would,  to  a  superficial  glance,  appear, 
and  it  has  appeared  even  to  some  lawyers,  to 
render  the  first  of  none  effect  It  is  thus  Mr. 
Reevest  gives  the  substance  of  it : — "  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  go  80  far    as  that  any  one 
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should  suffer  in  his  estate,  liberty,  or  person,  by 
virtue  thereof."  Now  this  would  appear  to  make 
what  went  before  utterly  void, — in  fact,  to  make 
the  proclamations  only  so  much  waste  paper.  Mr. 
Reeves  has  altogether  overlooked  the  artful,  crown- 
lawyer-like  clauses  by  which  the  section  b  qualified, 
and  which  have,  in  fact,  the  precise  effect  of  anni- 
hilating it  altogether, — of  rendering  the  act  precisely 
what  it  would  be  if  that  section  of  it  did  not  exist 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  this  clause, — **  other 
than  shall  be  hereafler  in  the  act  declared ;"  and 
then  there  is  this  clause  inserted, — "  except  such 
forfeitures,  pains,  and  penalties,  as  in  this  act,  and 
in  every  proclamation  which  hereafter  shall  be  set 
forth  by  authority  of  the  same,  shall  be  declared 
and  expressed."  That  is,  no  one  shall  suffer  by 
any  proclamation  anything  except  what  is  specified 
in  tnat  same  proclamation,  or,  in  other  words, 
when^a  certain  proclamation  shall  confiscate  the 
estate,  imprison  the  body,  and  cut  off  the  head  of 
John  Doe,  it  shall  not  be  construed  to  have  the 
same  effect  upon  the  estate,  body,  and  head  of 
Richard  Roe,  or  rather  it  shall  not  be  construed  to 
extend  to  the  estates  and  bodies  of  all  the  people 
of  England.  However,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  though  Henry  might  not  be  quite  able  to 
realize  Nero's  wish,  and  cut  off  the  head  of  all 
England  at  one  blow,  this  statute  certainly  went 
far  to  enable  him  to  do  it  by  repeated  blows,  and, 
if  long  enough  life  had  been  granted  him,  he  bade 
pretty  fair  to  do  it.  Another  section  (section  6) 
of  this  statute  enacted  that  if  any  committed  an 
offence  contrary  to  the  effect  of  this  act,  and  con- 
temptuously went  out  of  the  kingdom,  it  should  be 
high  treason. 

The  temper  of  such  a  legislator  as  Henry  VIII. 
and  the  thorough  subservience,  the  otherwise 
incredible  cowardice  and  baseness,  of  his  parlia- 
ments, can  only  be  fully  exhibited  by  an  enumera« 
tion  of  their  penal  laws,  which  for  number,  variety, 
severity,  and  inconsistency,  are  perhaps  unequalled 
in  the  annals  of  jurisprudence.  Instead  of  the 
calmness,  the  foresight,  the  wisdom,  which  are 
looked  for  in  a  legislator,  we  find  the  wild  phanta- 
sies and  ever-changing,  though  ever-selfish  caprices 
of  a  spoiled  child,  joined  to  the  blind,  fierce,  ma- 
lignant passions  of  a  brutal  and  cruel  savage.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  disembodied  demon  of  a 
Caligula  or  a  Nero,  the  evil  spirit  that  once  wore 
their  human  form,  had  again  become  incarnate 
upon  earth,  let  loose  by  the  Omnipotent  for  some 
wise,  though,  to  dull  mortal  eyes  dimly-discerned 
end,  to  repeat  in  a  distant  age  and  another  chme 
that  strange,  wild,  extravagant  medley  of  buffoonery 
and  horror  which  is  fitted  to  move  at  once  the 
laughter  and  execration  of  mankind.* 

The  marriage  between  Henry  and  Anne  of  Cleves 
being  pronounced  void,  it  was  declared  by  stat.  32 

*  Of  the  extrayagance  of  some  of  theae  abiunlitiet  the  followine 
nay  teirea*  a  specimen.  By  the  stat.  35  Hen.  VI II.  e.  1.  pre- 
scribing a  certain  oath  against  the  pope*s  authority,  it  b  provided 
that  they  who  have  already  sworn  the  former  oaths,  or  any  of  them, 
ihall  take  amd  etttem  it  ofth§  laaie  ^fflttt  andfi^  of  tkatgh  tktg  had 
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Henry  YIII.  e.  25,  after  the  fasbion  repeatedly 
before  followed  on  occasions  of  the  same  kind,  that 
by  word  or  deed  to  accept,  take,  judge,  or  believe 
tbat  marriage  to  be  good,  or  to  attempt  to  repeal 
that  act,  should  be  high  treason.  In  the  following 
year  Queen  Catherine  Howard  was  attainted  by 
Btat.  33  Henry  VIII.  c.  21,  of  high  treason  for  in- 
continence ;  and  it  was  further  enacted  that  if  the 
king,  or  any  of  his  successors,  should  marry  a 
woman  who  was  before  incontinent,  it  should  be 
high  treason  if  she  concealed  it ;  and  any  person 
knowing  it,  and  not  revealing  it  to  the  king,  or  one 
of  his  council,  before  the  marriage,  or  within  twenty 
days  afler,  should  be  adjudged  guilty  of  high  treason. 
Further  enactments  of  equal  severity  were  added 
with  the  object  of  preserving  the  chastity  of  tlie 
wives  of  the  king  and  of  the  prince. 

In  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  this  reign  a  third  act 
(stat.  35  Henry  VIII.  c.  1)  was  made  for  the 
succession  to  the  crown,  which  entirely  overturned 
the  former  appointments.  There  was  a  new  oath 
in  p]ace  of  Uie  former,  against  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope,  and  to  maintam  the  succession  ordained 
by  the  act  It  was  made  high  treason  to  refuse 
this  oath,  or  to  do  anything  contrary  to  this  act,  or 
to  tlie  peril  and  slander  of  the  king's  heir,  as 
limited  therein.  The  king's  style  and  title  was 
settled  by  stat.  35  Henry  VIII.  c.  3,  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  "  Henry  VIII.,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
King  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  and  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
also  of  Ireland,  on  earth  the  Supreme  Head ;"  and 
it  was  declared  high  treason  to  attempt  to  deprive 
him  of  it. 

Besides  these  vexatious  and  oppressive  statutes 
there  were  others  of  a  nature,  if  possible,  still  more 
tyrannical  and  vexatious  (of  which,  as  they  belong 
rather  to  another  chapter  of  our  history,  we  shall 
here  only  mention  one  or  two  of  the  names),  such 
as  "  An  Act  for  abolishing  Diversity  of  Opinions" 
(stat.  31  Henry  VIII.  c.  14),  and  "An  Act  for 
the  advancement  of  True  Religion,  and  abolish- 
ment of  the  contrary."  (34,  35  Henry  VIII.  c.  1.) 
The  mention  of  these  is  necessary  towards  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  monstrous  tyranny  of 
Henry  VIII.,  in  order  to  show  that,  not  content 
with  enslaving  his  subjects  in  all  that  related  to 
their  temporal  condition,  he  attempted  also  to 
shackle  and  bind  down  that  which  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  most  independent  and  elevated  in  man — his 
faith  ;  in  which  last  particular  he  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  gone  beyond  the  worst  tyrants 
of  the  worst  of  past  ages. 

It  remains  that  we  should  now  say  a  few  words 
of  the  statutes  during  this  reign  respecting  com- 
mon offences,  as  some  of  these  were  of  considerable 
importance,  and  are  in  force  at  this  day.  In  for- 
mer times  a  person  killing  a  housebreaker  went 
without  punishment.  But  the  statute  24  Henry 
VIII.  c.  5,  says  there  was  *'a  question  and  am- 
biguity," when  persons  attempted  to  commit 
robbery  or  murder,  in  or  near  the  common  high- 
way, cart,  horse,  or  foot  way,  or  in  a  mansion- 
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house,  messuage,  or  dweUing-plaee ;  or  feloniously 
attempted  to  break  a  dwelling-house  in  the  night- 
time, and  were  killed  in  such  attempt  by  the 
person  they  meant  so  to  rob  or  murder,  or  by  any 
person  being  in  the  dwelling-house  so  attempted 
to  be  burglariously  broken;  whether  the  person 
killing  was  to  forfeit  his  goods,  as  in  chance-med- 
ley ;  and,  to  remove  this  doubt,  the  statute  declares 
he  shall  not  suffer  any  kind  of  forfeiture,  but  be  as 
fully  acquitted  and  discharged  as  if  he  had  been 
acquitted  of  the  fact. 

The  stat.  22  Henry  VIII.'c.  10,  intituled,y«  Of 
Egyptians,"  (Gipsies)  describes  those  people, 
who  were  then  new  comers  in  this  country,  as  "  out- 
landish persons  calling  themselves  Mgyptians 
using  no  craft  or  feat  of  merchandise,  who  have 
come  into  this  realm  and  gone  from  shire  to  shire 
and  place  to  place  in  great  company,  and  used 
great  subtil  and  crafty  means  to  deceive  the  people, 
bearing  them  in  hand,  that  they,  by  palmistry, 
could  .tell  men's  and  women's  fortunes ;  and  thus 
many  times,  by  craft  and  subtilty,  have  deceived 
the  people  of  their  money,  and  also  have  com- 
mitted many  and  heinous  felonies  and  robberies." 
It  was  enacted  that,  if  any  such  persons  henceforth 
came  within  the  realm,  they  should  forfeit  all 
their  goods  and  chattels,  and  should  leave  the 
kingdom  within  fifteen  days  after  command  so  to 
do,  upon  pain  of  imprisonment.  All  sheriffis  and 
justices  of  the  peace  were  empowered  to  seize  their 
property  for  the  king's  use.  As  to  all  those  then 
within  the  realm,  they  had  sixteen  days  to  depart; 
and,  if  they  overstayed  that  time,  they  were  to  be 
imprisoned  and  forfeit  all  their  goods  and  chattels. 

Gaming,  and  the  killing  of  game,  were  the 
objects  of  several  enactments  in  this  reign.  As  the 
stat.  33  Henry  VIII.  c.  9,  is  still  in  force,  and  con- 
tains more  effective  proyisions  than  any  later  statute 
for  suppressing  public  gaming-houses  (the  only 
mode,  as  appears  not  only  from  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  philosophy  of  legislation,  but  firom  the 
experience  of  those  countries  whose  usage  in  this 
particular  differs  from  that  of  England,  of  ef- 
fectually putting  down  this  most  pernicious  vice, 
perhaps  of  all  human  vices  the  one  most  subver- 
sive of  the  industry  and  morality  of  a  nation),  it 
particularly  deserves  some  notice.  This  statute 
enacts  that  every  person,  not  being  lame  or  de- 
crepit, within  the  age  of  sixty  (except  spiritual  per- 
sons, and  the  judges  and  justices  of  assize),  should 
use  and  exercise  shooting  in  long-bows,  and  have  a 
bow  and  arrows  continually  in  his  house  for  that 
purpose.  Fathers  and  governors  of  those  of  tender 
age  were  to  teach  them  to  shoot,  having  for  every 
male  child  of  seven  years  old  in  their  houses,  till 
he  was  seventeen,  a  bow  and  two  shafts  to  induce 
him  to  learn.  In  respect  to  unlawful  games : — 
No  person  by  himself,  or  his  servant,  or  other 
person,  for  his  gain,  hiring,  or  liying,  was  to 
keep,  hold,  &c.,  any  common  house,  alley,  or  place 
of  bowling,  quoiting,  tennis,  dicing-table,  or  card- 
ing, or  any  other  manner  of  game  prohibited  by  any 
statute  heretofore  made,  or  any  unlawful  game 
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hereafter  to  be  invented,  on  pain  of  forfeiting,  for 
every  day  of  keeping  such  place  or  Buffering  such 
game,  forty  ehillings ;  and  every  person  using  and 
haunting  such  houaes  and  plays,  and  there  playing, 
for  every  time,  six  shillings  and  eight  pence. 
Justices,  mayors,  and  other  head  officers,  are 
authorized  to  enter  into  houses  where  games  are 
suspected  to  be  exercised  contrary  to  this  act,  and 
to  arrest  the  keepers  and  persons  there  resorting, 
and  keep  them  in  prison  till  they  respectively  find 
sureties  not  again  to  offend.  Such  head  officers 
are  directed  to  make  search  weekly,  or,  at  furthest, 
once  a  month,  for  such  houses;  and^  if  they  ne- 
glected for  a  month,  they  were  to  forfeit  forty 
shillings.  No  artificer,  husbandman,  apprentice, 
journeyman,  labourer,  or  serving-man,  was  to  play 
at  tables,  tennis,  dice,  cards,  bowls,  or  any  other 
unlawful  game,  out  of  Christmas,  under  pain  of 
twenty  shUlings  for  every  such  offence.  At  Christ- 
mas they  were  only  to  play  in  the  houses  or  in  pre- 
tence of  their  masters. 

There  are  two  provisos  to  this  act  which  may  be 
mentioned  as  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the 
age ;  one  allowing  masters  to  license  their  servants 
to  play  at  cards,  dice,  or  tables,  with  them,  or  with 
any  other  gentleman  in  their  master's  house  or 
presence;  the  other  allowing  noblemen,  or  per- 
sons having  100/.  per  annum,  to  license  their 
servants  or  family  to  play  within  the  precinct  of 
their  houses,  gardens,  or  orchards,  at  cards,  dice, 
tables,  bowls,  or  tennis. 

To  repress  a  practice,  which  had  probably  arisen 
out  of  the  many  laws  concerning  treason  passed  in 
this  reign,  of  dropping  papers  conveying  accusations 
of  crimes  against  persons  by  name,  it  was,  by  stat. 
37  Henry  VIII.  c.  10,  ordained  to  be  felony  with- 
out clergy  for  any  person  to  make,  or  cause  to  be 
made,  a  writing  comprising  a  charge  of  treason, 
and  to  leave  it  in  an  open  place  where  it  might  be 
found,  unless  the  party  so  doing  subscribed  his 
name  to  it,  and  within  twelve  days  appeared  in 
person  before  the  king  or  his  council,  and  there 
affirmed  the  truth  thereof,  and  did  his  endeavours 
to  prove  it. 

We  have  seen  before*  that  Fleta  describes  the 
seneschal,  dapifer,  or  lord  steward  of  the  house- 
hold, as  filling  the  place  of  the  chief  justiciary  on 
the  abolition  of  the  office  of  the  latter,  and  places 
his  court  above  all  the  other  courts  except  the 
high  court  of  parliament.  This  court  of  the  lord 
steward  of  the  household  appears  to  have  exer- 
cised a  very  high  and  extensive  jurisdiction, 
of  which  it  was  deprived  by  the  stat.  28  Ed- 
ward I.  {Art,  sup.  Chart.)  c.  3;  which  statute 
ordains  that  this  court  shall  henceforth  only  hold 
plea  "  of  trespass  done  within  the  house,  and  of 
other  trespasses  doue  within  the  verge,  and  of  con- 
tracts and  covenants  that  one  of  the  king's  house 
shall  have  made  with  another  of  the  same  house, 
and  in  the  same  house,  and  none  other  where.'' 
It  appears,  however,  by  subsequent  statutes,  par- 
ticularly 15  Henry  VI.  c.  1  (which  ordains  that,  in 
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every  surety  thenceforward  to  be  taken  for  a  de- 
fendant, he  shall  not  be  estopped  by  the  record, 
to  say  that  himself  or  the  plaintiff  was  not  of  the 
king's  house,  as  supposed  by  the  record),  that  the 
above  statute  was  to  a  certain  extent  evaded  by  the 
fiction  of  making  the  parties  to  be  of  the  king's 
household  when  Uiey  were  not  so.  But  notwith- 
standing this,  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  was 
undoubtedly  reduced  greatly,  indeed  almost  to 
nothing  in  comparison  of  what  it  had  once  been. 
This  is  indeed  apparent  from  the  statutes  which 
we  are  now  about  to  notice,  and  which  were  made, 
not,  as  supposed  by  some,  to  confer  an  altogether 
new  jurisdiction  on  the  lord  steward's  court,  but 
rather  to  revive  a  small  fragment  of  its  ancient 
jurisdiction.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  words  of 
the  stat.  33  Henry  VHI.  c.  12,  which,  in  detailing 
with  much  minuteness  the  mode  of  punishment  of 
malicious  striking  or  bloodshed  within  any  of  the 
palaces  or  houses  of  the  king,  states  it  to  have 
been  a  ceremonv  of  long  time  used  and  accustomed. 
The  acts  relatmg  to  die  jurisdiction  of  the  lord 
steward,  which  we  are  now  to  notice,  are  stat  3 
Henry  VII.  c,  14,  and  33  Henry  VIII.  c  12. 

The  stat.  3  Henry  VII.  c.  14,  made  it  felony 
for  any  servant  of  the  king,  being  enrolled  in  the 
cheque«roll,  to  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of 
the  king,  or  of  any  lord  or  privy-councillor, 
steward,  treasurer,  or  comptroller  of  the  household. 
This  offence  was  to  be  inquired  of  by  twelve 
persons,  enrolled  in  the  cheque-roll,  before  the 
steward,  treasurer,  and  comptroller  of  the  house- 
hold. 

The  stat.  33  Henry  VIII.  c.  12,  erected  a  cri- 
minal court  to  be  held  before  the  lord  great  master,* 
or  lord  steward  of  the  king's  household,  and,  in  his 
absence,  before  the  treasurer,  comptroller,  and 
steward  of  the  Marshalsea,  or  two  of  them,  whereof 
the  steward  of  the  Marshalsea  was  to  be  one. 
They  were  to  hear  and  determine  all  treasons,  mis- 
prisions of  treasons,  murders,  manslaughters,  blood- 
sheds, and  malicious  strikings  by  reason  whereof 
blood  was  shed,  within  any  of  the  palaces  or  houses 
of  the  king,  while  he  was  personally  resident 
there.  The  inquiry  was  to  be  by  a  jury  of  yeomen 
officers  in  the  cheque-roll.  The  form  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, particularly  with  regard  to  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  for  cutting  off  the  hand,  which  is 
part  of  the  punishment  for  shedding  blood  in  the 
king's  court,  is  very  minutely  set  forth  in  the  sta- 
tute, some  part  in  the  ceremony  being  assigned  to 
almost  every  officer  in  the  household,  from  the 
seijeant-surgeon,  who  is  to  be  present  to  sear  the 
stump  when  the  hand  is  taken  off,  to  the  serjeant 
of  the  wood-yard,  who  is  to  provide  the  block, 
with  a  beetle,  a  staple,  and  cords,  to  bind  the  hand 
upon  the  block  till  execution. 

*  ThU  wat  a  title  conferred  by  }!enry  VIII.  on  hit  rATouritc, 
Charlet  Brandon.  Duke  of  Suffolk.  By  ttat.  38  Ilrnry  VIII.  c  39. 
he  was  to  have  all  tbe  authority  of  the  lord  atcward  of  tlie  house- 
hold. This  act  was  *iep«>aled  bv  ttat.  I  Mar.  less.  3,  c.  4.  and  the 
uSlce  of  lord  stevaid  mtored.  Tlie  tiUe  ia  the  stat.  of  Henry  VIII. 
Is  "  Lord  Groat  Mast**r  of  the  Household,  or  Gnad  Mmttrt  de 
r hostel  da  Roy/'probably  in  imiuUonf>r  the  oki  moire  dBfotaif  of  tha 
Franks. 
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We  have  already  given  the  order  of  the  great 
officers  of  state,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  Curia 
Regis,  or  King's  Court,  at  different  periods.  By 
statute  31  Henry  VIII.  c.  10,  the  following  order 
of  precedence  was  assigned  to  them,  which  con* 
tinues  to  this  day.  The  reader  will  perceive  that 
considerable  alterations  have  taken  place  since  the 
time  of  Henry  II.,  both  in  the  introduction  of  new 
functionaries  and  in  the  order  of  precedence  of  the 
old  ones.  There  is  no  longer  a  lord  high  steward ; 
and  the  lord  steward  of  the  king's  household 
stands  lower  than  he  did,  although,  from  his  being 
the  subject  of  a  statute  (see  preceding  no/e),  and 
marrying  the  king's  sister,  he  was  evidently  still 
considered  an  important  and  dignified  functionary. 
1.  The  Lord  Chancellor.  2.  Lord  Treasurer. 
3.  Lord  President  of  the  Council.  4.  Lord  Privy 
Seal.  5.  Great  Chamberlain.  6.  Constable. 
7.  Marshal.  8.  Lord  Admiral.  9.  The  Grand 
Master,  or  Lord  Steward.  10.  King*s  Chamber- 
lain.    11.  King's  Chief  Secretary. 

It  had  long  been  the  practice  by  the  old  law, 
that,  if  a  person  accused  of  any  crime  (except 
treason  and  sacrilege)  had  fled  to  any  church  or 
churchyard,  and  within  forty  days  after  went  in 
sackcloth,  and  confessed  himself  guilty  before 
the  coroner,  and  took  the  oath  in  that  case  provided, 
viz.,  that  he  abjured  the  realm,  and  would  depart 
thence  forthwith,  at  the  port  that  should  be  assigned 
him,  and  would  never  return  without  leave  from  the 
kin^ ;  he  by  this  means  saved  his  life,  if  he  observed 
the  conditions  of  the  oath.  By  this  abjuration  his 
blood  was  attainted,  and  he  forfeited  all  his  goods 
and  chattels.*  But,  as  many  able  and  expert  arti- 
ficers and  lal)ourers  were  by  tbis  means  furnished  to 
foreign  countries,  the  statute  22  Henry  VIII.  c.  14, 
directed  the  oath  of  abjuration  to  be  altered ;  and 
that,  instead  of  abjuring  the  realm,  as  before,  such 
an  offender  '*  should  abjure  from  all  his  liberty  of 
this  realm,  and  from  his  liberal  and  free  habita- 
tions, resorts,  and  pasnges,  to  and  from  the  uni- 
versal places  of  this  realm,  which  appertained  to 
the  liberty  of  the  king's  subjects  undefamed;"  and, 
having  made  this  abjuration,  he  was  to  be  directed 
by  the  coroner  to  any  sanctuary  within  the  realm, 
which  the  offender  should  choose,  there  to  remain 
as  a  sanctuary-person  abjured  during  his  natural 
life,  and  to  be  bumt^n  the  hand,  as  directed  by  a 
former  statute.  If  he  came  out  of  such  sanctuary 
he  was  to  suffer  death  as  an  abjured  person  re- 
turning to  the  kingdom.  Such  sanctuary-person 
committing  any  petit-treason,  murder,  or  felony, 
either  in  or  out  of  sanctuary,  was  to  lose  all  benefit 
of  sanctuary.  These  privileges  of  sanctuary  were 
much  abridged,  by  tlie  diminution  both  of  the 
number  of  privileged  places  and  of  the  classes  of 
offenders  who  were  allowed  to  use  them,  by  the 
statutes  27  Henry  VIII.  c.  19,  and  32  Henry 
VII 1.  c.  12.  And  we  may  add  here,  that,  by  the 
statute  21  James  I.  c.  28,  all  privilege  of  sanctuary, 
and  abjuration  consequent  thereupon,  was  utterly 
abolished. 
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We  extract  the  following  account  of  the  Coort 
of  Chancery  during  this  reign  from  Reeves's  *  His* 
tory  of  the  English  Law* : — 

**  The  jurisdiction  of  this  court  was  greatly  en- 
larged during  the  time  that  Cardinal  Wolsey  pre- 
sided there.  He  chose  to  exercise  his  equitable 
authority  over  everything  which  could  be  a  matter 
of  judicial  inquiry.  At  length,  finding  himself 
loaded  with  the  number  of  petitions— often  full  of 
untrue  surmises  and  frivolous  complaints — ^he 
grew  weary  of  attending  to  all  these  himself;  and, 
tiierefore,  as  well  for  his  ease  at  all  times,  as  to 
provide  persons  to  supply  his  place  when  absent 
on  political  avocations,  he  caused  four  courts  to  be 
erected  by  commission  from  the  king.  One  of 
these  was  held  at  Whitehall ;  another  before  the 
king's  almoner,  Dr.  Stokesby,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  London ;  a  third  at  the  Treasury-chamber ;  the 
fourth  at  the  Rolls,  before  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  who 
was  then  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  used,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  appointment,  to  hear  causes  there 
in  the  afternoon. 

"  This  was  the  first  instance  of  the  master  of 
the  rolls  hearing  causes,  he  having  before  been 
only  the  principal  of  that  council  of  masters 
assigned  for  the  chancellors  assistance;  nor  is 
there  any  notice  of  a  person  being  authorised  to 
hear  causes  in  the  chancellor  s  absence  till  now, 
when  not  only  the  master  of  the  rolls  had  this 
delegated  jurisdiction,  but  also  the  several  courts 
just  mentioned. 

*'  The  cardinal  maintained  his  equitable  juris- 
diction with  a  high  hand — entertauiing  in  one  de- 
partment or  other  complaints  of  almost  every  kind, 
*  and  deciding  with  very  little  regard  to  the  com- 
mon law.  This  conduct  in  his  judicial  capacity 
furnished  grounds  of  accusation  against  him,  when 
articles  were  exhibited  containing  an  enumeration 
of  all  this  great  minister's  offences.  He  was 
charged  with  having  examined  many  matters  in 
chancery  after  judgment  given  at  common  law, 
and  obliging  the  parties  to  restore  what  was  taken 
under  execution  of  such  judgments.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  granting  injunctions  without  any  bill 
filed ;  and,  when  those  would  not  do,  of  sending 
for  the  judges,  and  reprimanding  them.  There  is 
no  mention  of  these  courts  which  he  had  procured 
to  be  established,  and  which,  probably,  at  that  time 
were  thought  perfectly  legal  under  the  king's  com- 
mission. After  all,  notwithstanding  these  com- 
plaints of  the  cardinal's  administration  of  justice, 
he  has  the  reputation  of  having  acted  with  great 
ability  in  his  office  of  chancellor,  which  lay  heavier 
upon  him  than  it  had  upon  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors, owing  to  the  too  great  ease  with  which  he 
entertained  suits,  and  the  extraordinary  influx  of 
business  which  might  be  attributed  to  other 
causes. 

"  This  ceased  with  the  removal  of  the  chan- 
cellor ;  and  the  busiuees  there  Boon  sunk  to  its 
natural  level,  perhaps  rather  below  it.  It  is  said^ 
that  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  22  Henry  VIII.,  read 
all  the  bills  himself ;  that  on  some  of  the  days  in 
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term  there  was  no  cause  nor  motion ;  and  that  at 
one  time  he  had  actually  dismissed  every  cause  in 
his  court.  The  statutes  of  wills  and  of  uses,  in  a 
course  of  time,  supplied  new  materials,  and  fur- 
nished full  employment  for  the  chancellor,  who 
again  began  to  stand  in  need  of  assistance ;  which 
1^  to  confirming  the  master  of  the  rolls  in  his 
new  judicial  authority."* 

The  petitions  presented  to  the  king  by  poor  per- 
sons and  those  of  the  king*8  household  were  re- 
ferred to  some  one  or  two  of  the  council,  with  a 
bishop,  and  some  doctors  of  the  dvil  and  canon 
law,  and  some  common  lawyers,  who  were  called 
nujyistri  a  libeliis  supplicunit  or  masters  of  re- 
quests.  This  court  subsisted  for  many  years,  till 
it  was  abolished,  like  others  of  a  like  nature,  by 
parliamentt 

There  was  ajurisdiction  erected  by  Henry  VIIL, 
which,  for  the  figure  it  made  in  some  succeeding 
reigns,  particularly  in  that  of  Charles  L,  when 
Wentworth  presided  in  it,  deserves  notice  here. 
It  was  erected  by  letters  patent,  and  was  called 
"The  President  and  Council  of  the  North." 
On  the  disturbances  that  arose  in  Lincolnshire 
and  Lancashire ;  upon  the  suppression  of  the  lesser 
monasteries,  Henry,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his 
reign,  established  this  jurisdiction  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  northern  counties.  '^  This  court," 
says  Mr.  Reeves,  "  as  it  was  formed  after  the 
example  of  the  king's  own  council,  had,  like  that, 
a  general  authority,  not  well  defined :  it  had  two 
commissions ; — one  of  oyer  and  terminer ;  another, 
empowering  them  to  hold  plea  of  real  and  personal 
actions,  when  either  of  the  parties  were  so  poor  as 
to  be  unable  to  pursue  the  common  course  of  legal 
redress;  and  the  judges  were  to  give  sentence 
either  according  to  the  law  and  custom  of  the 
realm,  or  in  an  equitable  way,  according  to  their 
wisdom  and  discretion.  This  accommodation  of 
a  court  to  decide  civil  questions,  without  the  ex- 
pense and  tediousness  of  the  common  law,  was 
conceded  in  compliance  with  the  earnest  request  of 
the  rebels  themselves.  What  other  authority  the 
commissioners  had  used  to  be  set  forth  in  the  com- 
mission, which  generally  gave  thsm  powers  of 
superintendence  and  inquiry  as  to  the  police  and 
government  of  that  part  of  the  country.  In  aftfer 
times,  the  commission  used  to  be  made  in  a  formal 
way,  in  order  to  conceal  those  extraordinary  powers 
with  which  they  were  to  be  armed,  and  contained 
a  reference  to  secret  instructions  by  which  they 
were  to  be  directed.  These  concealed  instructions, 
as  they  carried  in  them  something  suspicious, 
excited  much  clamour  at  different  times  against 
the  very  being  of  this  court,  and  at  length  contri- 
buted to  its  dissolution."! 

With  all  his  barbarism  and  brutality,  Henry 
VIIL  had  a  modicum  of  sense  sufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish him  in  character  as  in  fate  from  his 
successors,  the  Stuarts.     He  exhibited  this  in  the 
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way  in  which  he  took  some  disappointments  he 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  matter  of  raising 
money,  r  or  example,  on  one  occasion,  meeting 
with  some  resistance  to  his  attempts  at  arbitrary 
taxation,  and  knowing  that  he  had  no  military 
force  ready  to  put  it  down  and  give  general  sup- 
port to  his  despotism,  he  thought  it  advisable  to 
send  letters  into  every  county,  declarmg  that  he 
meant  no  force  by  the  imposition,  and  that  he 
would  take  nothing  but  by  way  of  benevolence* 
Yet  these  exceptions  were  far  too  few  to  give  any 
character  to  his  government,  and  the  general  pro- 
position may  be  with  safety  hazarded,  that  this 
king  exercised  an  absolute  control  over  the  property 
as  well  as  the  persons  of  his  subjects. 

"  If  we  are  to  judge  of  the  general  administra- 
tion of  criminal  law  in  this  reign,"  says  Mr. 
Reeves,  '*  from  the  trials  that  have  come  down  to 
us  of  eminent  persons,  it  appears  that  the  lives  of 
the  people  were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  crown. 
A  trial  seems  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a 
formal  method  of  signifying  the  will  of  the  prince, 
and  of  displaying  his  power  to  gratify  it.  The 
late  new-invented  treasons,  as  they  were  large  in 
their  conception,  and  of  an  insidious  import,  hy 
giving  a  scope  to  the  uncandid  mode  of  inquiry 
then  practised,  enlarged  the  powers  of  oppression 
beyond  all  bounds."*  Indeed,  the  favourite  way 
of  proceeding  against  state  criminals — ^namely,  by 
bill  of  attainder^— would  seem  to  show  that  even 
the  new  statutes  were  not  sufficient  to  answer  the 
.king's  views ;  and  that,  besides  these,  a  new  law 
had  to  be  made  for  every  individual  case  as  it 
arose ;  thus  exemplifying  a  state  of  society  in  which 
we  see  a  horde  of  miserable  savages  living  without 
other  law  than  the  capricious  and  sanguinary  will 
of  the  savage  whom  accident  or  fate  has  set  to 
domineer  over  them. 

The  above  view  of  the  state  of  society  in  Eng- 
land at  this  time  is  further  confirmed  by  the  inhu- 
man application  of  the  torture,  under  the  immediate 
view  and  superintendence  of  such  men  as  the 
chanceUors  More  and  Wriothesley,  whom  one  might 
expect  to  find  at  least  among  the  most  enlighteued 
and  humanised  men  of  their  age.f 

"  The  Reports  of  this  reign,"  says  Mr.  Reeves, 
**  are  contained  in  the  Year  Books  and  in  Dyer, 
with  some  scattered  cases  in  Keilway,  Jenkins, 
Moore,  and  Benloe,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  in  Leonard.  The  Year  Book  is  a  very  scanty 
one  compared  with  those  which  went  before, 
owing,  probably,  to  persons  being  no  longer  en- 
couraged with  a  stated  appointment  to  execute  this 
task.  It  contains  only  the  12th,  13th,  14th,  IBth, 
19th,  26th,  and  21th  years;  and  there  ends  this 
famous  collection  of  Reports  called  the  Year 
Book."t 

•  Hl«t.  of  the  Eng.  Law,  vol.  It.  p.  406.  ,    „  . 

f  Much  new  lUht  hot  lately  been  thrown  npoo  this  tolvertin  A 
Reading  on  the  if ee  of  Tortore  in  the  Criminal  Law  of -EncUad  pre- 
viooely  to  the  Commonwealth.  deUvered  at  New  Inn  Hall,  by  David 
Jaxdine,  Eeq,  Barrister-at-Uw}*'  %vo.  Lon.  1837.  Mr,  Jardioei 
views,  which  are  to  a  eoneiderable  extent  both  novel  and  iDportaiit 
will  be  adverted  to  in  the  next  Book. 

}  Ibid.  p.  414. 
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The  most  distinguiBhed  writer  upon  law  in  this 
reign  is  Anthony  Fitzherbert,  a  judge  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas.  His  principal  works  were  ^is  Grand 
Abridgment  and  Natura  Brevium,  Another  dis- 
tinguished work  of  this  reign  was  the  Doctor  and 
Student  of  St  Germain.  Fitzherbert's  Abridg- 
ment and  Natura  Brevium  are  both  improvements 
of  more  ancient  works.  The  former,  from  its  con- 
taining many  cases  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  pos- 
sesses value  as  an  original  work,  independent  of  its 
value  as  a  mere  digest.  The  latter  is  a  treatise  on 
the  nature  and  effect  of  the  principal  writs  in  the 
Register  of  Writs,*  a  large  proportion  of  which, 
however,  soon  afterwards  became  obsolete. 

**  Among  the  law-writers  of  this  reign,"  says 
Reeves,  **are  to  be  reckoned  John  Rastell,  the 
printer  and  lawyer,  and  his  son  William  Rastell, 
the  lawyer  and  printer:  the  former  was  bred  a 
printer,  and,  though  he  did  not  take  to  the  practice 
of  the  law,  yet  it  evidently  appears  from  his  works 
that  he  had  been  a  diligent  student;  the  latter, 
though  educated  for  the  bar,  and  a  practiser,  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father's  occupation,  which  he  seems 
to  have  united  with  his  profession  till  the  honours 
of  the  latter  at  length  called  upon  him  to  decline 
it  altogether.  John  Rastell  translated  from  the 
French  the  Abridgment  of  the  Statutes  prior  to  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.,  mentioned  before.  He  also 
abridged  those  of  Henry  VII.,  and  down  to  the 
23rd  and  24th  of  tliis  reign,  which  were  printed 
together  by  the  son  William  in  1533.  This  was 
the  first  abridement  in  the  English  language,  and 
it  is  introduced  by  the  author  with  a  long  preface 
recommending  the  printing  of  law-books  in 
English,  and  ascribing  great  praise  to  Henry  VII. 
for  first  directing  the  statutes  to  be  made  in  the 

mother-tongue."t 

We  extract  the  following  passage  from  the  same 
author  respecting  the  government  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  at  this  time : — '^  It  appears  from  a  manuscript 
of  this  reign,  relatmg  to  the  government  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Middle  Temple,  that  the  members  of 
that  society  were  divided  into  two  companies,  called 
Clerks  Commons  and  Masters  Commons.  The 
first  consisted  of  young  men  during  their  first  two 
years'  standing,  or  thereabouts,  till  they  were  called 
up  to  be  Masters  Commons.  The  Masters  Com- 
mons was  divided  into  three  companies,  that 
is.  No  Utter  Barrister^  Utter  Barristers^  and 
Benchers,  The  first  of  these  were  such  as  from 
their  standing,  or  neglect  of  study,  were  not  called 
upon  by  the  elders  or  benchers  to  dispute  and 
argue  some  point  of  law  before  the  benchers: 
those  disputes  were  called  mootings.  Utter  Bar' 
risiers  were  such  as  were  of  five  or  six  years  stand- 
ing, and  were  called  upon  to  argue  at  the  mootings ; 
so  that  making  an  Utter  Barrister  was  conferring 
a  sort  of  degree  for  the  party's  progress  in  learning. 
Benchers  were  such  Utter  Barristers  as  had  been 
in  the  house  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ;  they  were 
chosen  by  the  elders  of  the  house  to  read,  expound, 

•  The  Begittn  oi  Writs  ii  laid  to  b«  Dm  oMwt  book  in  Um  kv. 
t  Iliatorr  of  Um  English  Uw,  tol.  iv.  p.  418. 
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and  declare  some  statute  openly  to  all  the  society. 
During  the  time  of  his  reading,  this  person  was 
called  a  Reader^  and  afterwards  a  Bencher,*** 

The  following  curious  account  of  the  state  kept 
up  by  these  Readers,  in  the  time  of  their  reading, 
is  given  by  one  of  them,  in  the  next  century,  in 
his  vindication  of  himself  against  the  interference 
of  Archbishop  Laud : — "  Readers  of  law,  during 
the  time  of  their  reading,  do  hold  up  the  ancient 
honour  and  dignity  of  a  reader,  on  whom,  for  that 
time,  is  devolved  the  government  of  the  house. 
They  have  four  cubbard-men,  ancient  barristers  of 
the  house,  to  attend  them  in  their  reading,  and 
four  stewards  to  attend  them  in  their  feasting,  for 
the  inviting  their  guests  of  noble  rank,  and  ten  or 
twelve  men  of  his  own  to  attend  his  person.^t 

The  author  of  the  manuscript  quoted  above  by 
Mr.  Reeves,  complains  that  the  young  students  of 
the  Middle  Temple  had  no  place  to  walk  in,  and 
talk,  and  confer  their  learning,  but  the  church; 
which  in  term  time,  by  reason  of  the  confluence  of 
suitors,  had  in  it  no  more  quietness  than  the 
'^permfse  of  Pawled  ;"  alluding  to  the  custom 
ol^  Serjeants  choosing  their  pillars  at  St.  Paul's, 
where  their  clients  resorted  to  them.^  The  same 
writer  remarks  that,  owing  to  this  house  having  no 
revenues  for  the  encouragement  and  support  of  stu« 
dents,  many  a  good  wit  was  compelled  to  forsake 
study  before  he  had  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge 
in  the  law,  and  "  to  fall  to  practising^  and  become 
a  tivler  in  the  law.** 

Ihe  principal  legislative  acts  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  are  those  relating  to  religion  and  the 
church,  which  have  already  been  noticed  in  the 
two  preceding  chapters.  One  statute,  1  Edw.  VI. 
c.  12,  deserves  mention  in  the  history  both  of  our 
criminal  and  of  our  constitutional  law.  It  aboHshed 
most  of  the  treasons  and  felonies  created  in  the 
preceding  reign,  ordaining  that  no  act  or  deed 
being  by  statute  made  treason  or  petit  treason, 
should  be  so  deemed,  but  only  such  as  are  treason 
or  petit  treason  by  stat.  25  Edw.  III.  st.  5,  c.  2, 
and  by  the  present  act  It  repealed  all  acts  of  par- 
liament concerning  doctrine  and  matters  of  religion ; 
and  likewise  stat  31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  8,  enacting 
that  proclamations  made  by  advice  of  the  council 
should  be  obeyed  as  acts  made  by  parliament ;  and 
stat.  34  and  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  23,  for  the  due  exe- 
cution of  such  proclamations. 

The  tendency  of  the  reign  of  Mary  was  to 
restore  the  power  of  the  church  of  Rome  in 
England  and  other  things  nearly  to  the  state  in 

•  History  of  the  English  Law,  tdI.  iv.  p.  433. 

t  A  Just  Vindication  of  t)ie  questiooeil  part  of  the  Readiof  of 
Edward  Uavshaw.  Esq.,  had  ia  the  Middle  Temple  Hall.  S4th 
February.  \&&,  upon  the  sUtute  S5  Kdward  III.  called  Statmtmt  4e 
Clero.  Wiih  a  True  Narrative  of  the  Causes  of  Sileucinv  the  Reader 
by  the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Sec.    London,  IKO. 

X  Chaucer  says— 

A  Serjeant  of  the  lawe  ware  and  wise. 
That  olten  hadde  yben  at  the  parris.. 

ProL  OmL  Taiei, 

A  parvirie.  or  parris,  veant,  both  in  English  aud  French,  a  portico 
belbre  achoreh.  Fortescoe,  hi  his  Treatise  De  Laud.  Leg.Ang.,  tells 
us  that  the  conris  of  law  were  shot  after  mid-day,  and  Uiat  the  Isw- 
yers  then  went  to  meet  their  clieuta  and  hold  ooosiitationi  at  tlw 
parris  and  diowlien. 

S  B  2 
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which  they  were  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  her  father  Henry  VIII.  There  is  one  re- 
markable statute  of  Mary's  respecting  the  royal 
authority  of  a  queen  (she  having  been  the  first 
queen  regnant  of  England,  at  least  of  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Conqueror)  >ivhich  we  shall  briefly 
notice.  The  stat.  1  Mary,  sess.  3.  c.  1,  sets  forth 
that,  because  the  statutes  of  the  realm  attributed 
all  prerogative  and  pre-eminence  to  the  name  of 
king^  together  with  the  punishment  of  offenders ; 
therefore,  some  malicious  and  ignorant  persons  had 
pretended  to  think  that  the  queen  could  not  take 
the  benefit  and  privilege  of  them.  It  then  enacts 
that  the  law  of  this  realm  is,  that  the  kingly  or 
royal  office,  with  all  its  dignity,  prerogative,  and 
power,  being  invested  either  in  male  or  female, 
ought  to  be  as  fully  deemed  and  taken  in  the  one 
as  in  the  other ;  and  that  whatever  the  law  has  ap- 
pointed the  king  to  have  or  do,  the  same  the  queen 
may  enjoy  or  exercise  without  doubt  or  question. 

The  secret  history  of  this  act  was  afterwards 
related  by  Fleetwood,  the  recorder  of  London,  to 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  from  whose  notes  of  the  con- 
versation Bishop  Burnet  has  published  it.*  The 
bill,  as  first  introduced,  declared  that  the  queen 
had  as  much  authority  as  any  of  her  progenitors. 
To  this  it  was  objected,  that  she  was  thereby  de- 
clared to  have  as  much  authority  as  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  might,  like  him,  seize  all  the 
lands  of  Englishmen  and  give  them  to  strangers. 
Upon  this,  the  House  went  into  a  committee,  in 
which  the  bill  was  put  into  the  form  above  de- 
scribed. The  act  originated  thus.  A  book  had 
been  presented  to  the  queen  by  the  emperor's  am- 
basBador,  containing  the  outlines  of  a    plan  of 

•  llitt.  of  tho  Reformation,  vol.  ii« 


government  for  the  queen  to  adopt.  She  was  to 
proceed  upon  the  notion  that  all  limitations  by 
statute  on  the  royal  power  regarded  kings,  and  not 
qticensy  of  England.  She  was  to  declare  herself  a 
conqueror ;  or  that  she  succeeded  by  the  common 
law,  and  not  by  statute,  which  could  not,  upon  the 
above  principle,  bind  her.  The  queen  gave  the 
book  to  Grardiner,  and  told  him  to  read  it  and  give 
her  his  advice  respecting  it.  Gardiner's  opinion 
being  unfavourable  to  the  project,  the  queen  com- 
mitted the  book  to  the  flames.  Gardiner,  how- 
ever, to  prevent  such  designs  for  the  future,  drew 
tliis  act,  in  which,  though  he  seemed  to  intend  an 
advantage  to  the  queen,  by  putting  her  title  beyond 
dispute,  he  really  meant  that  she  should  be  re- 
strained by  all  those  laws  to  which  the  former 
kings  of  England  had  consented. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  in  imitation 
of  what  had  been  done  when  her  brother  came  to 
the  throne,  a  statute  (1  Mary,  c.  1)  was  passed, 
annulling  all  additions  to  the  law  of  treason  which 
had  been  made  during  the  late  reign,  and  again 
bringing  back  the  law  upon  that  subject  to  the  state 
in  which  it  had  been  fixed  by  the  statute  of  the 
25th  of  Edward  III.  Since  the  time  of  Mary, 
however,  the  number  of  treasons  has  again  consi- 
derably increased,  as  we  shall  find  as  we  proceed 
with  the  succeeding  reigns.  Indeed,  some  trea- 
sons and  felonies  were  very  soon  created  by  Mary 
herself.  Thus  it  was  ordained  by  statute  I  Mary, 
sess.  2,  c.  6,  that  persons  who  counterfeited  gold  or 
silver  coin,  not  the  proper  coin  of  this  realm,  but 
current  with  the  queen's  consent  (and  by  stat.  I 
and  2  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  11,  those  who  brought 
such  coin  into  the  realm),  should  be  adjudged 
traitors,  as  also  those  who  counterfeited  the  queen's 
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sign  manual,  privy  eignet,  or  privy  eeal.  In  the 
same  session  an  act  was  made  ( I  Mary,  sess.  2,  c. 
12)  against  riotous  assemblies,  which  differed 
from  the  act  of  Greorge  I.  made  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, in  inflicting  the  penalty  of  felony,  instead  of 
felony  without  clergy. 

Some  changes  had  been  gradually  taking  place 
in  the  criminal  law,  respecting  which  our  space 
will  only  permit  us  to  say  a  few  words.  Murder 
is  defined  by  Britton  to  be  "  The  felonious  secret 
killing  of  a  person  without  being  able  to  discover 
by  whom  it  was  committed."*  The  offence  which 
we  now  call  murder  was  then  expressed  by  felo- 
nious kilhng  or  voluntary  homicide.  At  that  time 
murder  could  not  be  the  subject  of  inquiry  before 
the  jury  who  were  to  try  the  felonious  killing; 
being  always  to  be  inquired  of  by  a  presentment  of 
Englishry.  When  these  presentments  were  abo- 
lished by  law  (14  Edw.  III.  c.  4),  the  term  mur- 
der had  lost  all  legal  meaning  or  use;  till,  by 
degrees,  it  crept  into  indictments,  and  was  adopted, 
at  first  merely  to  aggravate  the  charge.  But  in 
the  last  reign  it  had  been  determined  to  imply 
malice,  and  at  length  it  became  the  principid 
charge  of  every  indictment. 

"  When,"  says  Mr.  Reeves,    "  murder  with 
malice  prepense  had  taken  the  place,  as  it  were, 
of  felonious  homicide,   and  became  the  sting  of 
such  indictments,  the  common  apprehension  must 
be,  that  an  acquittal  of  the  murder  and  malice  was 
an  acquittal  of  the  felonious  killing.     But  when 
the  statutes    of  Henry  VIII.   and   Edward  VI. 
had  singled  out  muraer  with  malice  prepense 
as  a  mode  and  circumstance  of  killing  which 
should  no  longer  enjoy  the  benefit  of  clergy,  the 
judges  began  once  more  to  separate  the  legal  ideas 
of  murder  and  felonious  homicide;    and  to  say 
that  there  still  remained  a  felony  in  the  indict- 
ment ;  and  though  the  prisoner  was  acquitted  of 
the  murder,  yet  if  the  jury  convicted  him  of  kill- 
ing (without  adding  the  qualification  of  se  defen- 
dendo,  or  per  infortunium)^  they  convicted  him 
of  a  felony,  for  which  he  should  have  judgment  to 
die;  and  to  this  felonious  killing  they  gave  the 
name  of  manslaughter y  and  sometimes  chance- 
medley.  The  former  of  these  words,  it  is  obvious, 
was  only  another  term  for  homicide;   the  latter 
was  to  express  a  sudden  affray,  or  scuffle,  chaud- 
melecy  it  being  under  such  circumstances  that  the 
killing  here  meant  to  be  signified  tnost  usually 
happened.     Conformably  with  this  new  construc- 
tion of  the  judges,  homicide  is  thus  divided  by 
Staanforde,  who  wrote  three  or  four  years  after  the 
time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.     He  says, 
that  killing  a  man  is  either  justifiable^  or  se  de- 
fendendoy  or  per  misadventure  ;  and  if  it  is  not 
one  of  these  three,  it  is  voluntary  homicide  ;  which 
he  subdivides  into  two — the  more  heinous  species, 
called  murder ;  the  less  heinous,  called  chance- 
medley/'f 
.    The  most  eminent  law-writer  of  this  period  was 

•  Briiloo**  Pleat  oftlM  Ctown,  tmnilated  by  KcIImud*  1 15  ■« 
t  History  oflhr  EnglUh  Law,  toI.  W.  pp.  5»B-7. 
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Staunforde,  who  has  just  been  mentioned;  his 
Pleas  of  the  Crown^  written  in  French,  was  the 
first  work  which  treated  the  subject  of  criminal 
law  professedly  and  in  detail. 

In  3  and  4  Philip  and  Mary,  an  order  was 
agreed  upon  to  be  observed  by  all  the  four  inns  of 
court,  that  no  attorney  was  to  be  admitted  into  any 
of  the  houses ;  and  in  all  admissions  thencefor- 
ward this  condition  was  to  be  implied,  that  if  he 
who  was  admitted  practised  attorneyship,  he 
should  be  ipso  facto  dismissed,  and  have  liberty  to 
repair  to  tne  inn  of  chancery  from  whence  he 
came,  or  to  any  one  of  them,  if  he  were  of  none 
before.*  It  was  required  that  none  of  the  com- 
panions or  members  of  the  inns  of  court  should 
wear  their  studygowns  into  the  city  any  further 
than  Fleet-bridge,  or  Holbornbridge^  or  as  far  as 
the  Savoy,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  3$,  4<i.,  and  for 
the  second  offence,  of  expulsion.  None  of  the 
said  companions,  when  in  commons,  [might  wear 
Spanish  cloaks,  sword,  and  buckler,  or  rapier,  or 
gowns  and  hats,  or  gowns  girded  with  a  dagger 
on  the  back,  upon  the  like  paiii.t 

The  first  work  done  on  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth was  the  re-establishment  of  the  Reformation 
upon  the  same  footing  where  the  death  of  Edward 
VI.  had  lefl  it  Of  Uie  several  statutes  passed  for 
that  purpose,  we  shall  only  here  notice  uie  first  of 
the  reign,  which  conferred  on  Elizabeth  the  su- 
premacy over  the  church  as  fully  as  it  had  been 
enjoyed  by  Henry  VIII,  and  Edwaid  VI.  (Stat.  1, 
Eliz.  c.  1).  By  a  clause  of  this  act,  as  noticed 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  queen  is  empowered 
to  name  and  authorize  by  letters  patent,  as 
often  as  she  shall  think  meet,  for  such  time  as 
she  shall  please,  such  person  or  persons,  being 
natural-bom  subjects,  as  she  shall  think  fit,  to 
execute  all  jurisdiction  concerning  spiritual  matters 
within  the  realm,  and  to  visit,  reform,  redress, 
order,  correct  and  amend  all  errors,  heresies, 
schisms,  abusn.  offences,  contempts,  and  enormities 
whatsoever,  which  by  any  ecclesiastical  authority 
might  be  lawfully  ordered  or  corrected.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  power  of  the  formidable  and  hated 
Court  of  High  Commission,  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous weapons  ever  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
monarch,  and  which,  though  originally  designed 
to  crush  the  power  of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  be- 
came in  the  hands  of  such  ministers  as  Laud  and 
Strafford  a  most  sharp  and  powerful  instrument 
at  once  of  spiritual  and  tem-poral,  of  religious  and 
political  tyranny. 

The  first  commission  granted  under  this  act  was 
in  1559,1  when  one  was  made  for  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  and  another  for  that  of  York.  This 
commission,  directed  to  persons  both  lay  and  cle- 
rical, was  designed  merely  to  assist  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Reformation,  and  was  confined  to  the 
clergy,  of  whom  the  commissioners  were  em- 


*  Reettt.  Ibid.  p.  573. 


t  Ibid. 


t  In  the  Dot««  to  Dithop  Bnrnet*!  Hlitory  of  the  BeftimatioB.  it  It 
uid  that  -  thit  wet  not  a  hlf  h  eomaiittion,  wanmnird  by  aet  of 
parliament,  bnt  a  eomninion  for  a  royal  Tiiitalfam,  by  viitM  of  th« 
qoeen't  rapreinaey. 
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powered  to  suspend  or  deprive  such  as  were  un- 
worthy, and  to  proceed  against  such  as  were 
obstinate — that  is  to  say,  such  as  stood  out  a^dnst 
the  new  ordinances  about  reform — by  imprison- 
ment, by  church  censure,  or  in  any  other  legal 
way.  In  subsequent  commissions  the  com- 
missioners were  empowered  to  visit  and  re- 
form all  errors,  heresies,  and  schisms  in  the  towns, 
and  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  statute; 
and  they  were  directed  to  make  inquiry  by 
juries  and  witnesses,  and  all  other  means  and 
ways  which  they  could  devise ;  ^'  which  seems," 
observes  Mr.  Reeves,*  "  to  authorise  every  inqui- 
sitorial power, — the  rack,  the  torture,  and  impri- 
sonment." Besides  their  jurisdiction  over  spiritual 
matters,  they  had  power  to  punish  incest,  adultery, 
fornication,  with  all  misbehaviours  and  disorders  in 
marriage.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  this  court  and 
the  Star  Chamber  constituted  two  engines  of  ar- 
bitrary power,  which,  as  a  writer  we  have  re- 
peatedly quoted  remarks,  "  perhaps  never  were 
surpassed  by  any  contrivance  of  government  to 
keep  the  people  in  continual  awe  of  the  sovereign 
authority."t 

•  HItt.  of  Eug.  Law.  vol.  r.  i^  S18.  t  B««?e,  ibid. 


A  new  and  reformed  commission  of  the  peace 
was  settled  in  this  reign. 

We  shall  briefly  notice  the  following  statute  of 
Elizabeth  in  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
It  was  enacted  by  stat.  5  £liz.  c.  16,  that  if  any 
person  use  or  practise  any  invocation  or  conjuratioo 
of  evil  and  wicked  spirits,  or  practise  any  witch- 
craft, enchantment,  charm,  or  sorcery,  whereby  any 
one  shall  happen  to  be  killed  or  destroyed,  it  shall 
be  felony  without  clergy ;  and  if  any  one  be  thereby 
wasted,  consumed,  or  lamed,  in  body  or  member, 
or  any  of  his  goods  destroyed  or  impaired,  such 
o£Pender  is  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  year,  and  to 
stand  in  the  pillory  once  a  quarter  during  that 
time  for  six  hours ;  and,  for  a  second  offence,  shall 
be  treated  as  a  felon  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
And  further  to  put  an  end  to  all  practices  of  thiu 
kind,  any  person  taking  upon  him,  by  witchcraft, 
enchantment,  charm,  or  sorcery,  to  tell  in  what 
place  any  treasure  of  gold  or  silver,  or  stolen  goods, 
might  be  found ;  or  using  the  above  practices  with 
intent  to  provoke  any  one  to  unlawful  love ;  or  to 
hurt  or  destroy  any  one  in  body,  member,  or 
goods,  is  to  suffer  imprisonment  and  pillory ;  and, 
for  the  second  offence,  to  be  deemed   a  felon 
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withoat  clergy,  u  in  case  of  those  who  do  actual 
mischief.  This  statute  was  repealed  hy  statute 
I  James  I.  c.  12. 

Elizabeth's  government  waa  little  if  at  all  less 
arbitrary  than  her  Other's.  That  it  was  less 
offensive  and  less  hated  arose  from  two  principal 
causes.  1  st  That  it  was,  and  was  seen  to  be,  exerted 
for  the  advancement  of  great  national  objects ;  and, 
2ndly,  that  it  was  a  very  economical  government. 
This  last  circumstance,  indeed,  was  the  grand  secret 
of  Elizabeth's  being  able  to  preserve  her  prerogative 
unimpaired,  at  least  in  appearance^  in  the  face  of 
numerous  and  increasing  difficulties,  in  the  face  of 
a  power  that  was  advancing  silently,  but  with  rapid 
and  g^;antic  strides  against  the  power  of  the 
crown.  She  chose  rather  to  confine  herself  to 
great  frugality  in  her  expenditure  than  to  owe 
supplies  of  money  to  making  concessions  to  parlia- 
ment. And  the  course  whidi  she  laid  down  as  the 
best  fox  her  to  pursue  she  pursued  with  a  self-corn* 
mand,  ability,  and  firmness,  so  extraordinary  as  to 
render  her  not  only  perhaps  the  greatest  woman, 
but  one  of  the  greatest  rulers  that  have  ever  ap- 
peared upon  earth.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  called 
her  the  **  daughter  of  a  hundred  kings."*  This 
is  more  poetical  than  true.  But  in  the  long  line  of 
sceptred  ancestors  of  whom  she  was  the  living 
representative,  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  onCj 
not  merely  from  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts,  who 
all  sink  into  dwarf-like  insignificance  beside^ her, 
but  even  from  the  nobler  and  mightier  Plantage- 
nets, — the  men  of  iron 


-  of  mailed  braatt. 


And  faantltfted  hand  and  jewallad  cnat,** 

who  could  be  placed  on  the  same  level,  for  the 
highest  qualities  befitting  a  monarch,  with  this, 
England's  deep-minded,  high-spirited,  stout-hearted 
woman-king. 

The  two  most  remarkable  men  among  the 
lawyers,  both  of  whom  commenced  their  career  in 
this  reign,  are  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  Lord  Bacon : 
the  latter  is  much  inferior  in  eminence  to  the  for- 
mer in  his  capacity  of  lawyer,  though  much  more 
renowned  than  the  other  on  account  of  his  philoso- 
phical genius. 

**  The  books  published  in  this  reign,"  says  Mr. 
Reeves,  *'  increased  the  law-library  to  some  size 
and  value.  Some  persons  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  notes  of  what  passed  in  court,  had 
come  to  a  resolution  of  publishing  them  for  the  use 
of  the  profession.  The  first  who  did  this  was  Mr. 
Edmund  Plowden,  who  printed  the  first  part  of  his 
adjudged  cases,  under  the  title  of  Commentaries,  in 
1571;  and  the  second  part  about  seven  years 
after.  The  success  and  applause  with  which  this 
first  attempt  was  received  encouraged  the  executors 
of  Sir  James  Dyer,  who  had  been  chief  justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  to  print  some  of  the  notes 
which  he  had  left  behind  him.  This  was  done  in 
1585,  under  the  title  of  Reports,  so  that  this  was 
the  first  hook  which  bore  that  name.  These  were 
followed  by  Sir  Edward  Coke's  Reports  (for  so  he 

*  In  KobIIwwUi* 


called  them),  which  were  printed  in  1601  and 
1602;  then  Keilwey's  Reports  in  1602.  Bellewe's 
Reports  and  the  New  Cases  were  also  printed  some 
time  in  this  reign,  which  make  up  all  the  books  of 
this  kind  in  print  at  the  death  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth."* 

Of  these  reporters  Plowden  and  Coke  were  the 
most  eminent,  and  have  the  longest  retained  their 
authority  and  repute.  >  Besides  the  reports  several 
treatises  and  collections  were  printed,  which  it  is 
unnecessary  here  to  particularize. 

Formerly  there  were  only  two  sorts  of  advocates, 
sergeants  and  apprentices.  '*  But  we  find  in  this 
reign^"  says  Mr.  Reeves,  *^  (and  no  doubt  it  had 
be^  so  some  time,)  that  the  orders  of  the  pro- 
fession were  these: — ^the  lowest  was  a  stvdent^ 
called  also  an  inner  barrister,  and  so  distinguished 
from  the  next  rank,  which  was  that  of  an  otder  or 
utter  barrister;  then  came  an  apprentice,  and 
next  a  sergeant, ^^-f 

With  this  period,  we  may  here  remark,  begins 
the  regular  succession  of  prime  or  chief  ministers 
in  England.  The  earlier  kings  were  often  their 
own  chief  ministers;  but  at  least  firom  the  ac- 
cession of  Henry  VIII.  there  has  always  been 
one  of  the  council  recognised  as  acting  in  that 
capaciW.  Wolsey,  Cromwell,  Gardiner,  Somer- 
set, Warwick,  Gardiner  again,  Pole,  the  Cecils, 
father  and  son,  may  be  stated  as  the  succession  to 
the  end  of  the  present  period. 

With  respect  to  the  revenue  of  the  crown  durins 
the  present  period,  after  the  explanations  whi^ 
have  been  given  of  its  various  sources  in  the  pre- 
ceding books,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  throw  togc^er 
a  few  of  the  more  interesting  memoranda. 

A  chief  part  of  the  kingcraft  of  Henry  VII.  con- 
sisted in  his  dexterity  in  plundering  his  subjects. 
In  this,  however,  he  showed  his  characteristic 
temper,  which  was  to  work  by  policy  rather  than 
force,  in  choosing  to  proceed  inmost  mstanoes,  not 
by  new  claims,  but  by  the  revival  of  old  and  obso- 
lete ones.  Thus  he  restored  benevolences,  on  the 
pretence  that  the  statute  of  the  late  reign  by  which 
they  had  been  abolished  was  of  no  force,  as  having 
been  passed  while  the  throne  was  occupied  by  a 
usurper;  and  the  enormous  exactions  of Empson 
and  Dudley,  whom  he  employed  to  suck  the  blood 
and  marrow  of  the  nation  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  were  almost  all  founded  on  rights  which 
had  in  former  ages  belonged  to  the  crown,  although 
they  had  long  ceased  to  be  exercised.  The  instru- 
ments with  which  these  grinders  of  the  people 
worked  their  oppressions  were  generally  taken  from 
the  armoury  of  the  law :  "  they  converted  law  and 
justice,"  says  Bacon,  *'  into  wormwood  and  rapine." 
The  name  of  Henry's  first  minister,  Archbishop 
Morton,  is  also  memorable  in  the  history  of  finance 
for  a  principle  of  taxation  which  he  is  said  to  have 
laid  down  in  his  instructiona  to  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  collect  one  of  the  benevolences : — both 
those  who  lived  sparingly,  and  those  who  lived 
splendidly,  he  told  them,  must  be  made  to  pay 

•.  HUt  of  Eog.  Uw,  Tol.  ▼.  p.  940.  t  Ibid.  p.  847. 
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well ;  since  the  former  ought  to  be  able  to  afford 
the  money  from  their  savinga,  the  latter  by  re- 
trenching their  expenditure.  This  was  called 
Morton's  fork  or  crutch.  It  was  on  something 
like  one  of  the  horns  of  this  dilemma  that  Henry 
once  fixed  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  according  to  a  story 
told  by  Bacon.  **  There  remaineth  to  this  day  a 
report,''  says  the  historian,  '*  that  the  king  was  on 
a  time  entertained  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford  (that  was 
his  principal  servant  both  for  war  and  peace) 
nobly  and  sumptuously,  at  his  castle  at  Henning- 
ham.  And,  at  the  king's  going  away,  the  earl's 
servants  stood,  in  a  seemly  manner,  in  their  livery 
coats,  with  cognisances,  ranged  on  both  sides,  and 
made  the  king  a  lane.  The  king  called  the  earl 
unto  him  and  said,  My  Lord,  I  have  heard  much 
of  your  hospitality,  but  I  see  it  is  greater  than  the 
speech.  These  handsome  gentlemen  and  yeomen, 
which  I  see  on  both  sides  of  me,  are  sure  your 
mcuial  servants.  The  earl  smiled,  and  said,  It 
may  please  your  grace,  that  were  not  for  mine  ease. 
They  are  most  of  them  my  retainers,  that  are  come 
to  do  me  service  at  such  a  time  as  this,  and  chiefly 
to  see  your  grace.  The  king  started  a  little,  and 
said.  By  my  faith,  my  lord,  I  thank  you  for  my 
good  cheer,  but  I  may  not  endure  to  have  my 
laws  broken  in  my  sight ;  my  attorney  must  speak 
with  you.  And  it  is  part  of  the  report  that  the 
earl  compounded  for  no  less  than  fifteen  thousand 
marks."  Henry  is  said  to  have  left  behind  him 
accumulated  treasure  to  the  amount  of  1,800,000 
marks,  or,  in  weight  of  silver,  between  two  and 
three  millions  of  modem  money. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was,  throughout,  a 
reign  of  spoliation  on  the  largest  scale.  This 
king,  being,  unlike  his  father,  a  spendthrift  as 
well  as  a  despot,  found  the  minute,  painstaking 
methods  of  the  last  reign  altogether  inadequate  to 
the  demands  of  his  extravagance  and  rapacity; 
and,  after  having  exhausted  all  the  resources  both 
^of  the  ordinary  parliamentary  grants,  which  were, 
throughout  the  reign,  of  unpreeedented  liberality, 
and  of  nearly  every  kind  of  irregular  supply  that 
had  ever  before  been  made  available — ^benevolences, 
compulsory  loans,  the  debasement  of  the  coinage, 
foreign  pensions — he  boldly  adventured  upon  Uie 
most  gigantic  robbery  on  record — the  seizure  of 
the  immense  property  of  the  monastic  orders. 
According  to  an  estimate  drawn  up  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  the  rental  at  that  time  of 
the  lands  which  Henry  thus  took  possession  of  was 
not  less  than  six  millions  sterling.*  The  estates 
belonging  to  the  abbey  of  StAlban's  alone  are 
said,  a  century  after  the  suppression,  to  have 
brought  in  200,000/.  a-year.  Henry's  average 
annual  revenue  is  calculated  to  have  amounted  to 
800,000/.,  which  was  twice  as  much  as  even  his 
father,  the  wealthiest  of  preceding  English  kings, 
is  supposed  to  have  enjoyed.t 

*  See  A  Summarv  of  all  tlio  Heligioui  Iloaset  in  England  and 
Wales,  with  their  titlea  and  vnluatioiu  at  the  time  of  their  diteolu- 
tiou.  and  a  calculation  of  what  they  mifht  be  worth  at  this  day. 
Lon.  1717. 

t  Sinclair,  Hitt.  Pab.  Rev. 
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The  next  was  also  a  necessitous  and  rapacious 
reign,  in  which  most  of  the  methods  of  raising 
money  to  which  Henry  had  had  recourse  continued 
to  be  pursued,  as  fisr  as  anything  could  still  be 
made  by  them;  nor  did  the  rich  harvest  that 
Henry  had  reaped  fail  to  leave  very  considerable 
gleanings  for  the  hungry  courtiers  of  his  son.  A 
further  debasement  of  the  coinage  yielded  its  dis- 
honest and  oppressive  profits  to  the  royal  exche- 
quer. The  chantries,  free  chapels,  and  colleges 
throughout  the  kingdom,  to  the  number  of  between 
two  and  three  thousand,  were  now  thrown  into  the 
same  bottomless  gulf  of  confiscation  in  which  the 
monastic  property  had  already  been  swallowed  up. 
In  1552  the  government  even  went  the  length  uf 
sending  out  a  set  of  visitors  to  gather  in  what  they 
could  from  the  plate,  jewels,  and  other  superfluous 
furniture  of  the  churches.  *'  It  was  the  king's 
pressing  need,  I  "suppose,"  says  Strype,  ^  that 
occasioned  somewhat  a  severe  commission  to  be 
issued  forth  this  year,  not  only  to  take  away  out  of 
churches  all  garments  and  other  utensils  used 
formerly  in  superstitious  worship,  but  to  take  for 
the  king's  use  all  goods  belonging  to  the  churches 
that  could  be  spared  ;  and  then,  to  be  sure,  little 
enough  would  be  left.  Among  other  things  that 
came  into  the  king*s  possessiou,  by  virtue  of  this 
commission,  was  good  store  of  linen,  good  and 
bad,  as  surplices,  altar-cloths,  towels,  napkins,  &c., 
used  for  the  celebration  of  mass."*  It  appears 
that,  on  tlie  petition  of  Bishop  Ridley,  so  much  of 
this  haberdashery  as  was  found  in  his  diocese  of 
London  was  given  up  to  him  for  the  use  of  the 
poor  children  of  Christ  Church  Hospital ;  but  the 
plate,  copes,  and  altar-cloths,with  the  exception  only 
of  one  chalice  and  one  covering  for  the  communion 
table,  which  were  left  to  each  church,  were  kept 
by  the  crown  for  its  own  use.  Edward,  whose 
average  income  is  calculated  to  have  been  about 
400,000/.,  died,  afler  his  short  reign  of  six  yean 
and  a  half,  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
300,000/. 

£dward*s  successor,  Mary,  was  precluded  by 
her  opposite  religious  faith  from  digging  in  the 
ecclesiastical  mine  that  had  been  found  so  bountiful 
by  her  father  and  brother,  even  if  it  had  not  already 
been  pretty  well  worked  out  But  this  only  drove 
her  to  more  extortion  and  rapine  in  other  direc- 
tions. The  whole  course  of  her  policy,  domestic 
and  foreign,  was  so  distasteful  to  the  nation — espe- 
cially her  infatuated  subserviency  to  Spain,  which 
in  truth  seems  to  have  done  nearly  as  much  as 
her  Smithfield  Acts  of  Faith  to  make  herself 
and  her  religion  unpopular — ^that  she  found  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  any  supplies  from  parlia- 
ment, and  was  therefore  forced  to  raise  money 
by  embargoes,  monopolies,  compulsory  loans,  and 
all  other  sorts  of  illegal  and  violent  expedients. 
Her  various  arbitrary  exactions  proved  not  unpro- 
ductive. A  contemporary  foreign  ^Miterf  states 
that    her    annual    revenue    exceeded    300,000/. 

•  Eccles.  Mem.  HL  185. 
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Besides  this,  she  borrowed  a  great  deal  of  money, 
and  died  deep  in  debt,  the  debt  contracted  by  her 
brother  remaining,  also,  still  undischarged. 

With  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  commences  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  the  public  revenue,  as  in 
everything  else.  Instead  of  contracting  debt,  this 
great  queen  discharged  principal  and  interest  of 
that  which  had  been  contracted  by  her  brother  and 
her  sister.  Instead  of  debasing  the  coinage,  she 
restored  its  purity.  Instead  of  submitting  to  be 
pensioned  by  France  or  any  other  foreign  power, 
she  commenced  the  system  of  controlling  foreign 
politics  by  the  money  of  England,  bribing  the 
Scotch,  subsidising  the  Dutch,  assisting  with  loans 
the  Huguenots  and  Henry  of  Navarre.  At  various 
times,  too,  her  own  military  expenditure  must  have 
been  very  great.  The  eight  years  of  Tyrone's 
Irish  rebellion  are  said  to  have  cost  her  at  the  rate 
of  400,000/.  a-year ;  nor  did  that  country,  even  in 
ordinary  times,  yield  a  revenue  within  20,000/.  of 
the  sum  annually  expended  upon  it.  Her  court, 
too,  was  a  splendid  one ;  her  own  personal  expenses 
must  have  been  considerable ;  and  her  bounty  to 
some  of  her  favourites,  especially  to  Leicester  and 
Essex,  was  of  a  very  lavish  kind.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  parliamentary  grants  during  this  reign 
were  unusually  sparing.  For  the  first  twenty-seven 
years  they  were  at  the  rate  of  only  one  subsidy  and 
two  6fteenths  about  every  five  years ;  making,  if 
we  estimate  each  subsidy  at  70,000/.,  and  each 
fifteenth  at  30,000/.,  about  26,000/.  per  annum. 
Altogether,  in  the  course  of  her  reign  of  between 
forty-four  and  forty-five  years,  she  received  nine* 
teen  subsidies  and  thirty-eight  fifteenths,  making 
about  2,500,000/.  in  all.  To  this  is  to  be  added 
about  360,000/.  voted  to  her  by  the  clergy.  Her 
whole  receipts  from  her  temporal  and  spiritual 
parliaments  together,  therefore,  amounted  only  to 
about  65,000/.  per  annum.  Her  entire  annual 
revenue  towards  the  close  of  her  reign  appears 
to  have  been  about  500,000/. ;  the  bulk  of  which 
sum  was  derived  from  a  variety  of  sources,  regular 
and  irregular.  Under  the  former  head  may  be 
classed  the  demesnes  of  the  crown,  considerably  in- 
creased by  the  late  seizures  of  church  lands ;  the 
returns  from  the  duchies  of  Lancaster  and  Cornwall; 
the  profits  of  the  old  feudal  prerogatives ;  the  cus- 
toms of  tonnage  and  poundage  ;  and  the  first-fivits 
and  tenths  of  ecclesiastical  benefices.  Of  a  more 
questionable  kind,  again,  were  the  temporalities  of 
vacant  bishoprics,  which  Elizabeth  sometimes  kept 
in  her  own  hands  for  years,  and  occasional  appro- 
priations of  the  landed  property  of  sees ;  the  sale  of 
licenses  to  Roman  Catnolics  and  Nonconformists, 
exempting  them  from  the  penalties  for  non-attend- 
ance on  public  worship,  from  which  about  25,000/. 
yearly  is  said  to  have  been  derived ;  New  Year's 
Day  gifts,  as  they  were  called,  being  sums  of 
money  extorted  under  that  misnomer  from  the 
persons  frequenting  the  court,  and  usually  amount- 
ing to  15,000/.  or  20,000/. ;  embargoes  on  ships 
and  merchandise ;  compulsory  loans ;  and  mono- 
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polies.    Of  these  last  the  number,  towards  the  end  of 
the  reign,  was  grown  so  great  as  to  provoke  even  the 
timidity  and  servility  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
show  some  signs  of  turning  upon  the  abuse.     A 
list,  which  was  read  in  the  House  in  1601,  of  com- 
modities for  the  exclusive  traffic  in  which  patents 
had  been  granted  by  the  queen  to  her  courtiers  and 
others, — given  away  in  some  cases,  sold,  no  doubt, 
in  others, — comprehended  tlie  following  articles, 
and  yet  was  admitted  to  be  an  imperfect  enumer- 
ation:— Salt,  currants,  iron,  powder,  cards,  calf- 
skins, felts,  poledavies  (a  sort  of  canvas),  ox  shin- 
bones,  train-oil,  lifts  of  cloth,  potash,  anniseeds, 
vinegar,  sea-coal,  steel,  aqua  vitse,  brushes,  pots, 
bottles,  saltpetre,  lead,  accidences  (books  of  the 
rudiments  of  the  Latin  Grammar),  oil,  calamine- 
stone,  oil  of  blubber,  glasses,  paper,  starch,  tin, 
sulphur,  new  drapery,  dried  pilchards,  the  expor- 
tation of  iron,  horn,  beer,  and  leather,  the  impor- 
tation of  Spanish  wool  and  Irish  linen.     "Is  not 
bread  among  them?'*   called  out  one  member  : 
"  if  it  be  not  now,  it  will  before  the  next  parlia- 
ment"     But  others  were  ready  and  eager  to 
defend  all  that  had  been  done,  and  the  bread 
monopoly  too,  if  it  had  been  in  the  list.     The 
queen,  it  was  maintained,  possessed  two  powers 
over  the  law, — an  enlarging  and   a   restraining 
power ;  by  the  former  she  might  set  free  what  was 
umited  by  statute,  by  the  latter  she  might  restrain 
what  was  free.    Another  honourable  member  de- 
clared that  the  royal  prerogative  was  neither  to  be 
canvassed,  nor  disputed,  nor  examined ;  from  its 
very  nature  it  could  admit  of  no  limitation.   Another 
held  absolute  princes,  such  as  the  sovereigns  of 
England,  to  be  a  kind  of  divinities.    As  the  debate 
warmed,  even  the  enlarging  and  restraining  theory 
was  left  far  behind :  the  lawyers  now  laid  it  down 
broadly,  that,  by  her  dispensing  power,  the  queen 
might  utterly  annul  any  statute.     By  a  delicate 
distinction  it  seemed  to  be  just  admitted  that  the 
said  dispensing  power  could  not  make  statutes  as 
well  as  annul  them ;  but  its  champions  rushed  up  to 
the  very  brink  of  this  doctrine  when  they  assumed 
that  it  could  insert  clauses  in  any  statute,  and  could 
even,  they  added,  make  void  any  clause  it  had 
itself  inserted.     Elizabeth,  however,  wiser  than 
the  lawvers,  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  take  this 
naturally  unpopular  occasion  of  making  a  stand 
upon  these  sublime  pretensions  :  before  the  mur- 
murs of  the  House  had  assumed  any  articulate 
shape,  with  her  wonted  decision,  she  issued  a  pro- 
clamation declaring  all  the  patents  to  be  null  and 
void.     The   gratitude  of  the  Commons  for  her 
message  announcing  this,  was  as  if  they  had  been 
returning  thanks  for  some  mighty  interposition  of 
heaven.     Indeed,  they  declared  the  message  to  be 
nothing  less  than  **  a  gospel :"  they  expressly 
compared  her  to  the  Deity  in  a  number  of  respects 
— like  him,  she  was  herself  the  agent  of  the  bless- 
ing conferred  upon  her  people — acknowledgments 
and  laudation  were  rendered  to  her  ''preventing 
grace" — like  the  Divinity,  she  was  "  all  truth" — 
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and,  like  him,  too,  she  ^'  performed  all  she  pro- 
mised."* Eighty  of  the  members  went  up  with 
an  address  of  thanks  in  this  style,  preceded  by  the 
Speaker,  when  Elizabeth  made  her  acknowledg- 
ments most  graciously ;  not  only,  she  was  pleased 
to  say,  for  their  good  inclination,  l7Ut  for  those  clear 
and  public  expressions  thereof,  which  had  disco- 
vered themselves  in  retrieving  her  from  a  mistake 
into  which  she  had  been  betrayed,  not  so  much  by 
the  fault  of  her  will  as  by  the  error  of  her  judg- 
ment.f  And  then,  with  the  queenly  eloquence  of 
which  she  was  so  great  a  mistress,  she  spoke  of 
her  regard  for  her  people  and  for  justice,  and  of 
how  much  more  she  thought  of  the  responsibility 
than  of  the  mere  power  and  splendour  of  her  high 


*  D*Ewe«*«  Journal. 
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station.  This  kind  of  imposing  show  was  one  of 
the  chief  arts  by  which  this  wonderful  woman, 
with  all  the  weaknesses  of  a  woman,  ruled  her 
people,  as  the  steed  is  ruled  by  the  skilful  rider. 
If  a  symptom  of  restiveness  appeared  for  an  instant, 
she  had  always  ready  some  happy  speech  or  dtber 
piece  of  acting  to  soothe  it  down.  Some  of  her 
speeches,  too,  were  not  only  admirable  for  their 
popular  captivation,  but  full  of  genuine  wisdom 
and  high-mindedness.  She  was  assuredly  greatly 
in  advance  of  her  age,  for  instance,  if  she  under- 
stood all  the  import  of  her  memorable  aphorism  on 
this  very  subject  of  revenue  and  taxation, — that 
money  in  her  subjects'  purse  was  as  good  as  in  her 
own  exchequer.* 

*  See  autf ,  p.  501. 
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Gbxbham.  . .  .From  a  Paiuiing  by  Sir  Ant.  More. 
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^^^^HE   present  period 
■(WwM  an  age  of  great 
it  revolutions  and  re- 
^  mark  able  progress  in 
the    commerce    and 
general  industry,  not 
only  of  this  country, 
but    of    the   world. 
But  in  England  es- 
pecially the  sixteenth 
cenrury    is     distin- 
guished    from     the 
fifteenth   almost    as 
tfje  day  is  from  the 
night,  in  respect  to 
the  activity  and  advancement  of  the  nation  in  every 


field  of  exertion  and  enterprise  where  those  ac- 
cumulated results  are  to  be  achieved  that  constitute 
civilization. 

The  encouragement  of  the  trade  of  the  kingdom, 
being  an  object  in  which  he  saw  much  profit  to 
himself  as  well  as  to  his  subjects,  engaged  much  of 
the  attention  of  Henry  VII.  during  his  whole 
reign.  It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  this  sa- 
gacious king  was  much  beyond  his  age  in  some  of 
Sie  notions  on  which  he  proceeded  in  this  matter. 
His  general  views  may  be  considered  to  be  ex- 
plained in  the  speech  which  his  minister,  Cardinal 
Morton,  addressed,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  to  the 
parliament  which  mc^  in  November,  1487.  After 
having  expressed  his  majesty's  anxious  desire  to 
restore  peace  and  order  to  his  kingdom  bv  good 
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and  wholesome  laws, — ^by  which  alone,  be  ob- 
served, sedition  and  rebellion  were  to  be  truly  put 
down,  and  not  by  the  blood  shed  in  the  field  or  by 
the  marshal^s  sword, — the  eloquent  chancellor  went 
on ; — ^'  And  because  it  is  the  king's  desire  that 
this  peace,  wherein  he  hopeth  to  govern  and  main- 
tain you,  do  not  bear  only  unto  you  leaves  for  you 
to  sit  under  the  shade  of  them  in  safety,  but  also 
should  bear  you  iruit  of  riches,  wealth,  and  plenty, 
therefore  his  grace  prays  you  to  take  into  consider- 
ation matter  of  trade,  as  also  the  manufactures  of 
the  kingdom,  and  to  repress  the  bastard  and  barren 
employment  of  moneys  to  usurv  and  unlawful  ex- 
changes, that  they  may  be,  as  their  natural  use  is, 
turned  upon  commerce  and  lawful  and  royal  trad- 
ing." That  is  to  say,  commerce  was  to  be  pro- 
moted by  the  destruction  of  credit;  for  a  cnief 
branch  of  commercial  credit  is  the  lending  and 
borrowing  of  money  on  interest,  which  is  what  is 
here  called  usury.  The  next  of  the  cardinal's 
recommendations  also  partook  of  the  twilight  views 
of  the  time,— a  twilight,  however,  which  the  space 
of  three  centuries  and  a  half  that  has  since  elapsed 
has  not  wholly  dissipated.  After  calling  upon  tnem 
to  take  measures  that  the  "  people  be  set  on  work 
in  arts  and  handicrafts,  that  the  realm  may  sub- 
sist more  of  itself;  that  idleness  be  avoided, 
and  the  draining  out  of  our  treasure  for  foreign 
manufactures  stopped  ;**  he  continued : — **  But  you 
are  not  to  rest  here  only,  but  to  provide  further, 
that  whatsoever  merchandise  shall  be  brought  in 
from  beyond  the  seas  may  be  employed  upon  the 
commodities  of  this  land,  whereby  the  kingdom's 
stock  of  treasure  may  be  sure  to  be  kept  from 
being  diminished  by  any  overtrading  of  the  fo- 
reigner." So  that  the  old  system  of  encouraging 
foreign  trade  by  shutting  out  foreign  merchants 
and  foreign  commodities  was  still  the  only  plan 
that  was  thought  of,  and  the  sole  end  and  design  of 
all  commercial  intercourse  with  other  nations  was 
held  to  be,  to  take  produce  and  manufactures  out 
of  the  country,  and  to  bring  gold  into  it. 

The  conclusion  of  the  chancellor's  oration  is 
worth  quoting  for  its  curious  argument,  intended 
to  prove  how  the  country  would  enrich  itself  by 
making  the  king  as  rich  as  possible.  '*  And, 
lastly,"  said  Morton,  "  because  the  king  is  well 
assured  that  you  would  not  have  him  poor  that 
wishes  you  rich,  he  doubteth  not  but  that  you  will 
have  care  as  well  to  maintain  his  revenues  of 
customs  and  all  other  natures,  as  also  to  supply 
him  with  your  loving  aids,  if  the  case  shall  so 
require.  The  rather  for  that  you  know  the  king  is 
a  good  husband,  and  but  a  steward^  in  effect^ 
for  the  public  ;  and  that  what  comes  from  you  is 
but  as  mmsture  drawn  from  the  earthy  which 
gathers  into  a  cloud,  and  falls  back  upon  the 
earth  again,*'*  All  this,  too,  however  (only  sub- 
stituting the  government  for  the  king,  who  in  that 
age  was  the  whole  government),  is  still  the  faith  of 
many  people  in  our  own  day,  when  the  spark  of 
truth  that  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  error,  and  has 

*  Bteon's  Heary  VII. 


kept  it  so  long  alive,  is  hardly  so  considerable  a 
particle  as  it  was  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
Cardinal  Morton  propounded  his  ingenioas  me- 
taphor. The  economical  evil  of  a  large  diversion 
of  the  public  wealth  into  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment is  not  that  the  money  so  paid  over  is  absorbed 
or  lost  to  the  public,  as  if  it  were  buried  in  the 
ground  or  thrown  into  the  sea ;  in  so  far  at  least 
as  it  is  expended  in  the  country,  which  nearly  all 
of  it  usually  is,  it  does  undoubtedly  descend  again 
to  the  sources  from  which  it  was  drawn,  as  the 
moisture  that  rises  from  the  earth  in  vapour  falls 
back  upon  it  in  showers.  The  objection  is,  not 
that  any  part  of  it  is  absolutely  lost  to  the  country, 
but  that,  as  expended  by  the  government,  it  is  not 
expended  so  advantageously  for  the  interests  of 
industry  and  production  as  it  would  have  been  if 
it  had  been  left  in  the  pockets  of  the  people. 
There  is  nothing  lost;  but  there  is  not  so  much 
gained  in  the  one  case  as  there  would  have  been 
in  the  other.  The  reproduction  is  less ;  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  capital  of  the  community  does 
not  go  on  so  fast.  However,  there  may  perhaps  be 
a  state  of  circumstances  in  which  it  is  for  the 
general  advantage  that  a  portion  of  the  public 
wealth  should  be  impelled  by  force  in  a  certain 
direction,  for  the  sake  of  forming  and  maintaining 
somewhere  a  larger  reservoir  of  capital  than  would 
otherwise  anywhere  exist :  the  general  rule  may 
be  that  capital  should  be  allowed  to  difiuse  itself 
freely,  because  in  that  way  the  increase  will,  upon 
the  whole,  be  the  largest ;  but  there  may  be  an 
exception  for  the  case  of  an  early  society,  which 
would  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  no 
capital  but  what  was  distributed  in  driblets  unless 
some  system  of  artificial  drainage  were  put  in 
action  to  collect  a  number  of  the  puny  rivulets  into 
one  efficient  stream.  Even  the  rapacity  of  a  king 
or  a  government,  whatever  counterbalancing  evils 
it  may  be  attended  with,  may  in  some  sort  answer 
this  purpose;  and  Cardinal  Morton's  metaphoric 
logic,  therefore,  though  not  the  whole  truth,  in 
regard  to  Henry  VII.  with  his  riches  being  but  a 
cloud  made  for  the  refreshment  of  his  people,  was 
not  perhaps  without  a  smack  of  reason  as  well  as 
of  poetry. 

Agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  one  of  the  chancellor's 
commercial  principles,  the  parliament  now  passed 
an  act  against  usury  (3  Henry  VII.  c.  6),  that  is, 
against  all  lending  of  money  on  interest,  and  took 
much  pains  to  provide  against  the  various  ways  in 
which  attempts  were  likely  to  be  made  to  evade 
the  prohibition.  The  punishment  for  oflfenders 
was  the  annulment  of  the  usurious  bargain,  and  a 
fine  of  a  hundred  pounds — "  resenting  to  the 
church,**  it  was  added,  "  this  punishment  notwith- 
standing, the  correction  of  their  souls  according  to 
the  kws  of  the  same.'*  The  objection  to  usury 
was  in  its  origin  purely  a  religious  feeling,  derived 
from  the  genmd  antipathy  to  the  Jews,  the  great 
money«dc»lers  of  the  middle  ages. 

In  another  of  the  acts  of  the  parliament  of 
1487-8,  passed  for  annulling  an  ordinance  of  the 
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lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  prohibiting 
any  of  Uie  citizens  from  resorting  with  their  goods 
to  any  fair  or  market  out  of  the  city,  there  occurs 
incidentally  an  enumeration  of  the  principal  places 
where  fairs  were  then  held  throughout  the  country, 
and  also  of  the  articles  sold  at  them.  The  London 
ordinances,  if  allowed  to  stand  good,  the  Commons 
represent  to  his  majesty,  *'  shall  be  to  the  utter 
destruction  of  all  other  fairs  and  markets  within 
this  your  realm,  which  God  defend  [forbid] ;  for 
there  be  many  fairs  fer  the  common  weal  of  your 
said  liege  people,  as  at  Salisbury,  Bristow,  Oxen- 
forth,  Cambridge,  Nottingham,  Ely,  Coventry, 
and  at  many  other  places,  where  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  abbots,  priors,  knights,  squires, 
gentlemen,  and  your  said  commons  of  every  coun- 
try, hath  their  common  resort  to  buy  and  purvey 
many  things  that  be  good  and  profitable,  as  orna- 
ments of  holy  church,  chalices,  books,  vestments, 
and  other  ornaments  for  holy  church  aforesaid,  and 
also  for  household,  as  victual  for  the  time  of  Lent, 
and  other  stuff,  as  linen  cloth,  woollen  cloth,  brass, 
pewter,  bedding,  osmund,  iron,  flax,  and  wax,  and 
many  other  necessary  things,  the  which  might  not 
be  forborne  among  your  liege  people."  At  this 
time  most  purchases,  except  of  articles  of  daily 
consumption,  were  probably  made  at  these  markets 
periodically  held  in  the  great  towns.  The  act 
attests  the  commercial  pre-eminence  which  Lon- 
don had  now  acquired,  the  country  markets,  it 
appears,  being  principally  dependent  for  their  sup- 
plies upon  the  resort  to  them  of  the  dealers  from 
the  capital. 

Of  several  commercial  treaties  made  with  foreign 
countries  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  we  may  notice 
one  that  was  concluded  with  Denmark  in  1490, 
being  an  extension  of  one  that  had  been  entered 
into  the  preceding  year.  Among  other  regulations 
it  was  provided  by  this  compact  that  the  English 
should  freely  enjoy  for  ever  the  property  of  all  the 
lands  and  tenements  they  possessed  at  Bergen  in 
Norway,  Lunden  and  Landscrone  in  Schonen, 
Dragor  in  Zealand,  and  Loysa  in  Sweden.  At  all 
these  places,  therefore,  there  were  English  resi- 
dents and  commercial  establishments.  The  Eng- 
lish settlers 'in  each  of  these  towns,  and  wherever 
else  there  might  be  any,  were  to  have  full  liberty 
according  to  custom  to  erect  themselves  into 
societies,  and  to  elect  one  of  their  number  as  go- 
vernor or  alderman  to  administer  justice  among 
them  according  to  laws  agreed  upon  among  them- 
selves, the  Danish  government  engaging  to  sup- 
port his  authority.*  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
no  mention  of  any  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  by 
subjects  of  Denmark  resident  in  England,  from 
which  we  may  conclude  that  there  were  no  Danes 
settled  here.  It  also  appears  that  all  the  trade 
between  the  two  countries  was  carried  on  in  Eng- 
lish vessels.  The  only  commodities  specified  in 
the  treaty  are  woollen  cloths  brought  nrom  Eng- 
land, and  fish  purchased  in  Denmarki    though 

*  On  fha  tabjeet  of  tb«te  eoveraon  of  English  mercbanU  resident 
ia  bi«|n  puli,MC  ute,  p.  17i« 


mention  is  made  of  other  merchandise  in  general 
terms. 

Another  important  treaty  of  the  same  kind  was 
made  the  same  year  with  the  republic  of  Florence, 
which  also  contains  some  things  deserving  of 
notice.  In  1485  Richard  III.  had,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  some  English  merchants  who  proposed 
engaging  in  the  trade  to  Pisa,  appointed  a  Floren- 
tine merchant  to  be  governor  of  his  subjects  who 
might  become  resident  in  that  city,  or  what  we 
should  now  call  English  consul  there ;  and  from 
that  date  in  all  probability  is  to  be  counted  the 
conmiencement  of  the  trade  to  Florence  in  Eng- 
lish vessels.  From  the  present  treaty  it  appears 
that  such  a  trade  was  now  fairly  established ;  and 
the  English  settled  at  Pisa  are  also  spoken  of  in 
such  terms  as  should  seem  to  show  that  they 
already  formed  a  considerable  community.  They 
were  to  have  a  right  to  hire  or  otherwise  procure 
houses  for  their  residence,  and  to  form  themselves 
into  a  corporate  body,  with  a  governor  and  other 
officers  according  to  their  own  regulations;  and 
were  not  only  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  enjoyed 
by  the  citizens  of  Pisa  or  of  Florence,  but  were 
even  to  be  exempted  from  municipal  taxation  in 
all  parts  of  the  state  except  in  Florence.  For 
these  advantages,  it  is  true,  they  were  to  pay  a 
good  price;  for  it  was  stipulated  by  this  treaty — 
which  was  to  last  for  six  years — ^both  that  the 
English  should  every  year  bring  as  much  wool  to 
Florence  as  had  on  an  average  been  used  to  be 
brought,  and  that  no  wool  should  be  allowed  to 
be  exported  by  foreigners  from  any  part  of  the 
English  dominions,  except  six  hundred  sacks 
annually  by  the  Venetians.  The  treaty,  therefore, 
secured  to  the  Florentines  as  much  English  wool 
as  they  required,  and  of  course  at  no  higher  prices 
than  tney  had  been  accustomed  to  pay,  unless  their 
own  demand  should  become  an  increasing  one — 
for  with  neither  a  rise  in  the  demand,  nor  a  fall- 
ing off  in  the  supply,  there  could  be  no  rise  in  the 
price ;  and  it  also  tended  to  reduce  the  price  of 
wool  in  the  English  market  by  checking  the  pur- 
chase of  it  by  all  other  foreigners.  This  latter 
regulation,  however,  was  also  of  the  nature  of  a 
monopoly  granted  to  the  English  shipowner — 
though  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow-countryman 
the  sheep-owner. 

The  alfairofPerkin  Warbeck,  and  the  encou- 
ragement given  to  that  adventurer  by  the  Duchess- 
Dowager  of  Burgundy,  had  the  effect  of  interrupt- 
ing for  some  years  of  this  reign  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  England 
— ^the  trade  with  the  Netherlands.  Henry,  first, 
in  1493,  banished  all  the  Flemings  out  of  England, 
and  ordered  all  intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries to  cease  j  on  which  the  Archduke  Philip,  the 
sovereign  of  the  Netherlands,  expelled  in  like 
manner  all  the  English  subjects  resident  in  his 
dominions.  This  state  of  things  continued  for 
nearly  three  years,  when  the  interruption  of  trade 
"  began,"  says  Bacon,  •*  to  pinch  the  merchants  of 
both  nations  very  sore,  which  moved  them  by  all 
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means  they  could  devise  to  affect  and  dispose  their 
sovereigns  respectively  to  open  the  intercourse 
again.  Wherein  time  favoured  them;  for  the 
archduke  and  his  council  hegan  to  see  that  Perkin 
would  prove  hut  a  runagate  and  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  and  that  it  was  the  part  of  children  to  fall 
out  ahout  hahies.  And  the  king,  on  his  part,  after 
the  attempts  upon  Kent  and  Northumberland,  be- 
gan to  have  tne  business  of  Perkin  in  less  esti- 
mation ;•  80  as  he  did  not  put  it  to  account  in  any 
consultation  of  state.  But  that  that  moved  him 
most  was,  that,  being  a  king  that  loved  wealth 
and  treasure,  he  could  not  endure  to  have  .trade 
sick,  nor  any  obstruction  to  continue  in  the  gate- 
vein  which  disperscth  that  blood."  At  last,  com- 
missioners from  both  sides  met  at  London,  and 
soon  arranged  a  treaty  for  the  renewal  of  the  trade. 
'*  After  the  intercourse  thus  restored,"  adds  the 
historian,  "  the  English  merchants  came  again  to 
their  mansion  at  Antwerp,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived with  procession  and  great  joy.''  All  the 
while  that  the  stoppage  lasted,  the  merchant-ad- 
venturers, he  says,  **  being  a  strong  company  at 
that  time,  and  well  under-set  with  rich  men,  did 
hold  out  bravely ;  taking  off  the  commodities  of 
the  kingdom,  though  they  lay  dead  upon  their 
hands  for  want  of  vent."  This  they  must  have 
done  out  of  a  patriotic  zeal  in  the  support  of  the 
government,  or  perhaps  they  may  have  been  in 
some  measure  forced  by  the  urgent  excitements  of 
the  king  to  incur  the  loss  they  did.  The  treaty 
made  upon  this  occasion  with  the  Flemings  was 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  ^'  Intercursus 
Magnus,"  or  great  treaty. 

The  merchant-adventurers  here  spoken  of  by 
Bacon  appear  to  have  been  the  Company  of  Mer- 
chant Adventurers  of  London,  an  association  which 
can  be  traced  back  nearly  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  which  a  few  years  after 
this  time  (in  1505)  was  incorporated  by  royal 
charter  under  the  title  of  The  Merchant  Adven- 
turers of  England.  Presuming  perhaps  upon  the 
aid  they  had  afforded  to  the  crown  on  this  occa- 
sion, these  London  merchants  appear  to  have  now 
made  an  attempt  to  take  possession  of  the  whole 
foreign  trade  of  the  country,  by  asserting  a  right  to 
prevent  any  private  adventurers  from  resorting  to  a 
foreign  market  without  their  license.  This  gave 
occasion  to  the  passing  of  an  act  of  parliament  in 
1491  (the  12th  Henry  VII.  c.  6),  which  affords  a 
general  view  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  England 
at  that  date,  as  stated  in  the  petition,  which  the 
preamble  recites,  of  the  merchant-adventurers  in- 
habiting and  dwelling  in  divers  parts  of  the  realm 
out  of  the  city  of  London.  The  petitioners  repre- 
sent that  they  had  been  wont  till  of  late  to  have 
free  course  and  recourse  with  their  merchandises 
into  Spain,  Portugal,  Brittany,  Ireland,  Normandy, 
France,  Seville,  Venice,  Dantzic,  Eastland,  Fries- 
land,  *'  and  other  divers  and  many  places,  regions, 
and  countries,  being  in  league  and  amity  with  the 
king  our  sovereign  lord,"  where  in  their  sales  and 
purchases  every  one  used  freely  to  proceed  in  the 


manner  he  deemed  most  for  his  individual  advan- 
tage, '*  without  exaction,  fine,  imposition,  or  con- 
tribution to  be  had  or  taken  of  them,  or  any  of 
them,  to,  for,  or  by  any  English  person  or  per- 
sons ;"  and  in  like  manner  they  had  till  now  been 
used  to  have  free  passage  and  resort  "  to  the  coasts 
of  Flanders,  Holland,  Zealand,  Brabant,  and  other 
places  thereto  nigh  adjoining,  under  the  obeisance 
of  the  Archduke  of  Burgoyne  (or  Burgundy),  in 
which  places  the  universal  marts  be  commonly 
kept  and  holden  four  times  in  the  year,  to  which 
marts  all  Englishmen  and  divers  other  nations  in 
time  past  have  used  to  resort,  there  to  sell  and 
utter  the  commodities  of  their  countries,  and  freely 
to  buy  again  such  things  as  seemed  them  roost  ne- 
cessary and  expedient  for  their  profit  and  the  weal 
of  the  country  and  parts  that  they  be  come  from." 
Now,  however,  **  the  fellowship  of  the  mercers  and 
other  merchants  and  adventurers  dwelling  and 
being  free  within  the  city  of  London,"  had  made 
an  ordinance  and  constitution  that  no  Englishman 
resorting  to  the  said  marts  should  either  buy  or 
sell  any  goods  or  merchandises  there,  unless  he 
first  compounded  and  made  fine  with  the  said  fel- 
lowship of  merchants  of  London  at  their  pleasure, 
upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  gnods  so  by  him 
bought  or  sold ;  *'  which  fine,  imposition,  and 
exaction,"  the  petition  goes  on,  *'  at  the  beginning, 
when  it  was  first  taken,  was  demanded  by  colour 
of  a  fraternity  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  at 
which  time  the  said  fine  was  but  the  value  of  half 
an  old  noble  sterling  (3s.  4d.),  and  so  by  colour 
of  such  feigned  holiness  it  hath  be  suffered  to  he 
taken  for  a  few  years  past ;  and  afterward  it  was  in- 
creased to  a  hundred  shilhngs  Flemish  ;  and  now 
it  is  so  that  the  said  fellowship  and  merchants  of 
I^ndon  take  of  every  Englishman  or  young  mer- 
chant being  there  at  his  first  coming  twenty  pounds 
sterling  for  a  fine,  to  suffer  him  to  buy  and  sell 
his  own  proper  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises 
that  he  hath  there."  It  is  asserted  that  the  effect 
of  this  imposition  had  been  to  make  all  merchants 
not  belonging  to  the  London  company  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  foreign  marts,  whereby  the 
woollen  cloth,  which  was  one  of  the  great  commo- 
dities of  the  realm,  "  by  making  whereof  the  king's 
true  subjects  be  put  in  occupation,  and  the  poor 
people  have  most  universally  their  living,"  and 
also  other  commodities  produced  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  were  not  disposed  of  as  formerly, 
'*  but  for  lack  of  utterance  of  the  same  in  divers 
parts  where  such  cloths  be  made,  they  be  conveyed 
to  London,  where  they  be  sold  far  under  the  price 
that  they  be  worth  and  that  they  cost  to  the  makers 
of  the  same,  and  at  some  time  they  be  lent  to  long 
days,  and  the  money  thereof  at  divers  times  never 
paid."  On  the  other  hand,  foreign  commodities, 
the  importation  of  which  was  now  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  London  company,  were  sold  at  so 
high  a  price  that  the  buyer  of  the  same  could  not 
live  thereupon — that  is  to  say,  could  not  retail 
them  at  a  living  profit.  "  By  reason  whereof,"  the 
petition  concludes,    "all  the  cities,  towns,  and 
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boroughs  of  this  realm  in  effect  be  fallen  into  great 
poverty,  ruin,  and  decay ;  and  now  in  manner  they 
be  without  hope  of  comfort  or  relief,  and  the  king's 
customs  and  subsidies  and  the  navy  of  the  land 
greatly  decreased  and  minished,  and  daily  they  be 
like  more  and  more  to  decay,  if  due  reformation 
be  not  had  in  this  behalf."  Although,  however, 
the  act  seems  to  adopt  this  representation  as  cor- 
rect, it  docs  not  go  the  length  of  putting  down  the 
privilege  claimed  by  the  London  company  :  the 
company,  it  would  appear,  was  too  formidable  for 
that ;  all  that  was  done,  therefore,  was  to  limit  the 
fine  they  should  be  entitled  to  exact  for  the  future 
to  the  moderate  amount  of  ten  marks,  or  6/.  13«.  4d, 
To  that  extent  the  act  sanctioned  the  hitherto 
doubtful  and  disputed  pretensions  of  the  London 
merchant-adventurers,  and  gave  them  so  far  a 
legal  right  of  control  over  the  whole  foreign 
trade  of  the  country.  We  shall  find  that  the 
powers  which  they  thus  acquired  formed  a  fertile 
source  of  controversy  and  contention  for  ages 
afterwards. 

An  act  of  parliament  made  in  1504,  to  regulate 
the  importation  of  foreign  silk  (19  Hen.  VII. 
c.  21),  indicates  what  branches  of  the  silk  manu- 
facture were  now  established  in  England,  by  pro- 
hibiting all  persons  for  the  future  from  bringing 
into  the  realm  to  be  sold  "  any  manner  of  silk 
wrought  by  itself,  or  with  any  other  stuff,  in  any 
place  out  of  this  realm,  in  ribbons,  laces,  girdles, 
corses,  cauIs,  corses  of  tissues  or  points."  All 
these  articles  of  knit  silk,  *'  the  people  of  England," 
as  Bacon  expresses  it,  *'  could  then  well  skill  to 
make."  But  the  importation  of  *'  all  other  manner 
of  silks"  was  freely  permitted ;  '*  for  that  the 
realm,"  observes  Bacon,  **  had  of  them  no  manu- 
facture in  use  at  that  time."  The  historian  praises 
this  law  as  having  the  stamp  of  the  king's  wisdom 
and  policy  ;  and  it  "  pointed,"  he  says,  "  at  a  true 
principle,  that,  where  foreign  materials  are  but 
superfluities,  foreign  manufactures  should  be  pro- 
hibited ;  for  that  will  either  banish  the  superfluity 
or  gain  the  manufacture."  But  where  would  be 
the  harm  of  having  the  superfluity,  even  without 
the  manufacture?  The  superfluity  could  not  be 
brought  from  abroad  without  the  money  to  pur- 
chase it  being  acquired  by  some  species  of  industry 
or  other  exercised  within  the  realm.  For  the  en- 
couragement of  the  national  industry,  therefore,  the 
acquisition  of  the  superfluity  by  purchase  comes  to 
the  same  thing  with  its  acquisition  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  manufacture.  From  the  title  of  this 
act,  "For  Silkwomen,"  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  trifling  branches  of  the  silk  manufacture,  con- 
sisting merely  of  knitting,  that  had  as  yet  been 
introduced  into  England,  were  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  females. 

We  related,  in  a  former  Chapter,  the  misadven- 
ture that  befel  the  Archduke  Philip  in  1506,  when 
on  his  voyage  to  Spain  with  his  wife,  now,  by  the 
death  of  her  mother,  become  Queen  of  Castile,  he 
was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  Weymouth, 
and  found  himself  at  once  the  guest  and  the  prisoner 


of  the  English  king.*  The  treaty  that  was  wrung 
by  Henry  on  this  occasion  from  the  captive  sove- 
reign of  the  Netherlands  was  called  by  the  Fle- 
mings the  Intercursus  Malus,  or  evil  treaty,  by 
way  of  contrast  with  "  the  great  treaty  "  of  1496. 
The  terms  of  the  new  arrangement,  however,  are 
now  of  no  interest ;  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  they 
were  somewhat  more  favourable  to  the  English 
merchant  than  those  of  the  former  treaty. 

A  sort  of  charter  of  indemnity  granted  te  certain 
Venetian  merchants  by  Henry  in  1507,  with  the 
view  of  screening  them,  it  is  conjectured,  from  pro- 
secutions to  which  they  had  exposed  themselves  by 
the  advantage  they  had  taken  of  previous  illegal 
grants  made  to  them  by  the  king,  is  preserved  in 
Rymer,  and  may  be  noticed  as  containing  an  enu- 
meration of  the  principal  foreign  nations  then 
carrying  on  trade  with  and  in  this  country.  The 
Venetians  are  authorised  to  buy  and  sell,  for  ten 
years  to  come,  at  London  and  elsewhere,  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  Calais,  woollen  cloth,  lead,  tin, 
leather,  &c.,  with  the  English,  Genoese,  Venetians, 
Florentines,  Luccans,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Fle- 
mings, Hollanders,  Brabanters,  Burgundians, 
German  Hanseatics,  Lombards,  and  Easterlings, 
and  all  other  foreigners.  The  Scots  and  French 
are  omitted  in  this  list,  probably  because  there 
were  no  merchants  of  those  nations  resident  in 
England,  though  some  trade  was,  no  doubt,  carried 
on  with  both. 

A  document  of  the  following  year,  found  in  the 
same  repository,  affords  us  a  list  of  what  were  then 
accounted  the  wealthiest  and  most  important  cities 
and  towns  in  England — the  security  for  the  mar- 
riage portion  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
gold  crowns  to  be  paid  with  Henry's  daughter 
Mary,  when  it  was  proposed  to  marry  her  to  the 
Emperor  Maximilian's  grandson,  Charles  (after- 
wards the  Emperor  Charles  V.).  On  this  occasion 
the  towns  that  became  bound  for  Henry's  perform- 
ance of  his  engagement  were,  London,  Coventry, 
Norwich,  Chester,  Worcester,  Exeter,  York,  Bris- 
tol, Southampton,  Boston,  Hull,  and  Newcastle- 
upon-TjTie. 

The  short  space  of  time  comprehended  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  of  England  is  memorable  for 
the  two  greatest  events  in  the  history  of  nautical 
discovery  and  of  modern  commerce, — the  achieve- 
ment of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  revelation  of  the  new  world  of 
America  by  the  voyage  of  Columbus.  Botli  these 
great  discoveries  were  made  in  the  search  after  the 
same  object,  a  route  to  India  by  sea,  which  serves 
in  some  degree  to  account  for  the  two  having  been 
so  nearly  coincident  in  point  of  time.  Bartholomew 
Diaz  returned  to  Portugal  from  the  voyage  in 
which  he  had  rounded  the  southern  extremity  of 
Africa  in  December,  1487.  Some  years  before 
this  date,  however,  Columbus  had  conceived  his 
more  brilliant  idea  of  reaching  the  oriental  world 
by  sailing  towards  the  west ;  a  course  which,  on 
his  conviction  of  the  earth's  rotundity,  he  calcu-* 

*  See  ante,  p.  315. 
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lated  would  bring  him  to  the  eastern  confines  of 
the  same  golden  continent,  the  western  parts  of 
which  were  gained  by  proceeding  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Among  the  various  states  and  crowned 
heads  to  which  the  illustrious  Genoese  proposed 
the  glory  of  his  great  enterprise  before  he  found  a 
patroness  in  Isabella  of  Spain,  one  was  our  Henry 
Vll.y  to  whom  he  sent  his  brother  Bartholomew  in 
1488.  In  his  passage  to  England,  Bartholomew 
was  captured  by  pirates,  plundered  of  everything, 
and  made  a  slave.  After  some  time  he  made  his 
escape,  and  reached  this  country,  but  in  such  a 
state  of  destitution  that  he  was  obliged  to  apply 
himself  to  drawing  sea -charts  for  a  livelihood,  and 
for  the  means  of  procuring  himself  decent  clothes, 
before  he  could  appear  in  the  royal  presence. 
King  Henry  so  far  listened  to  his  proposals  as  to 
desire  him  to  bring  his  brother  to  England ;  and 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Spain  for  that  purpose,  when, 
on  reaching  Paris,  he  learned  that  Columbus  had 
already  set  out  on  his  voyage  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Spanish  court.  The  capture  of  Bartho- 
lomew by  pirates,  it  is  remarkea  by  the  historian 
of  commerce,  "  thus  turned  out,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Providence,  the  means  of  preserving  the 
English  from  losing  their  industry  and  commercial 
spirit  in  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru."  Colum- 
bus sailed  on  his  memorable  voyage,  from  the  bar 
of  Saltes,  near  Palos,  in  Andalusia,  on  Friday,  the 
3rd  of  August,  1492,  and  reached  the  island  of 
San  Salvador  on  the  12th  of  October.  He  after- 
wards discovered  Cuba,  Hispaniola,  and  others  of 
the  West  Indian  islands:  and  on  the  15th  of 
March,  1493,  he  again  landed  at  Palos,  bringing 
back  to  the  astonished  nations  of  Europe  the 
tidings  of  his  success,  in  having  reached  what  he 
continued  to  believe  to  his  dying  day  to  be  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Indies — for  it  was  not  till 
twenty  years  after  this  time,  and  seven  years  after 
the  original  discoverer  of  the  new  world  had  been 
laid  in  his  grave,  that  the  Pacific  was  first  seen 
from  the  mountains  near  Panama  by  Balboa.  On 
the  25th  of  September,  1493,  Columbus  sailed 
from  Cadiz  on  his  second  voyage,  from  which  he 
returned  to  the  same  port  on  the  11  th  of  June, 
1496,  after  having  discovered  the  Caribbee  Islands, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Jamaica. 

Meanwhile,  the  spirit  of  enterprise  in  the  new 
direction  thus  pointed  out  had  spread  among  the 
navigators  and  governments  of  other  countries; 
and  on  the  5th  of  March,  in  this  last-mentioned 
year,  the  King  of  England  granted  a  patent  to 
John  Cabot,  or  Gabotto,  a  Venetian,  then  settled 
at  Bristol,  and  to  his  three  sons,  Lewis,  Sebastian, 
and  Sanches,  authorising  them  to  navigate  the 
eastern,  western,  and  northern  seas,  under  the 
English  flag,  with  five  ships,  and  as  many  men  as 
they  should  judge  proper,  at  their  own  sole  costs 
and  charges,  to  discover  the  countries  of  gentiles 
or  infidels,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  situated, 
which  had  hitherto  been  unknown  to  all  Christians ; 
'*  with  power  to  them,  or  any  of  them,"  continued 
the  patent,  **  to  set  up  our  banners  in  any  town, 


castle,  island,  or  continent,  of  the  countries  so  to 
be  discovered  by  them ;  and  such  of  the  said 
towns,  castles,  or  islands,  so  found  out  and  sub- 
dued by  them,  to  occupy  and  possess,  as  our  vas- 
sals, governors,  lieutenants,  and  deputies;  the 
dominion,  tkle,  and  jurisdiction  thereof,  and  of 
the  terra  firma  or  continent  so  found  out,  remain- 
ing to  us."  Henry  characteristically  added  a  pro- 
vision to  the  effect,  that  out  of  the  profits  of  their 
discoveries  under  this  charter,  the  Cabots  should 
be  obliged  to  pay  to  him,  after  each  voyage,  one- 
fifth  part,  either  in  merchandise  or  in  money. 
He  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  very  little  credit  for 
having  promoted  this  expedition,  in  regard  to 
which  he  merely  interfered  to  secure  to  himself  the 
lion's  share  in  the  results,  without  having  contri- 
buted anything  to  the  expense  of  the  outfit.  The 
Cabots — at  least  the  fa^er  and  his  second  son, 
Sebastian,  the  most  scientific  and  enterprising  of 
the  family,  although  at  this  time  only  in  his  nine- 
teenth year — sailed  from  Bristol  in  the  beginning 
of  May,  1497,  in  a  ship  of  their  own,  called  the 
Matthew ;  "  with  whom,"  according  to  Bacon, 
'*  ventured  also  three  small  ships  of  London  mer- 
chants, fraught  with  some  gross  and  slight  wares, 
fit  for  commerce  with  barbarous  people."  On  the 
24th  of  June,  they  discovered  what  they  supposed 
to  be  an  island,  but  what  appears  to  have  been  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  in  about  latitude  56**.  From  thU 
point  they  are  said  to  have  sailed  northwards— iu 
the  hope  of  finding  a  passage  to  India  or  China— 
as  far  as  latitude  6^i^  Then,  from  an  entry 
under  date  of  10th  August,  1497,  in  the  privy-purse 
expenses  of  Henry  VIL,  of  a  donation  of  10/.  "  to 
him  that  found  the  new  isle,"  it  is  conjectured  that 
the  Cabots  immediately  returned  to  England.  To 
the  country  they  had  discovered  they  gave  the 
name  of  Prima  Vista  (First  View),  which,  how- 
ever, it  soon  lost,  having  been  since  successively 
called  Corterealis,  from  Caspar  Cortereal,  a  Por- 
tuguese, who  fell  in  with  the  same  coast  in  1500; 
Estotiland,  from  its  having  been  supposed  to  be 
the  country  so  denominated  in  the  (probably  fahu- 
lous)  account  of  the  voyage  of  the  Zeni,  about 
1350;  New  France,  after  Canada  was  taken  pos- 
session of  and  settled  by  the  French ;  New  Britain, 
by  the  English  after  their  discoveries,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  along  the  coasts 
of  Hudson's  Bay ;  and  by  the  Portuguese  Lahrs- 
dor,  or  Tierra  di  Labrador,  said  to  be  a  corrupoon 
of  Laborador  (labour),  from  some  traces  of  culti- 
vation which  the  part  of  the  coast  they  fi«t  saw 
seemed  to  present. 

Sebastian  Cabot  appears  to  have  made  two  more 
voyages  in  the  two  following  years,  in  the  secona 
of  which,  taking  a  course  declining  towards  Uie 
south,  he  reached  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.*  Colum- 
bus also,  on  the  30th  of  May,  1498,  sailed  from 
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San  Lucar  de  Barrameda,  on  his  third  voyage,  in 
which  he  discovered  the  island  of  Trinidad  and  the 
country  adjacent  to  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco— his 
first  view  of  the  American  continent,  the  northern 
coast  of  which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  had  heen 
reached  about  a  year  before  by  the  Cabots.  And 
contemporaneously  with  these  voyages  towards  the 
west,  by  the  Spanish  and  English  navigators,  those 
of  Portugal  were  prosecuting  the  passage  towards 
the  east  around  the  extremity  of  Africa,  which  had 
been  laid  open  by  Bartholomew  Diaz.  On  the  8th 
of  July,  1497,  Vasco  de  Gama  sailed  from  the 
Tagus  on  the  first  voyage  by  that  route  to  India, 
the  western  coast  of  which,  at  Calicut,  in  Malabar, 
he  reached  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1498.  Gama  re- 
turned to  Lisbon  in  September,  1499.  Finally, 
in  the  following  year  1500,  the  coast  of  Brazil  was 
accidentally  discovered,  by  the  Portuguese  admiral, 
Pedro  Alvarez  de  Cabral,  being  driven  upon  it  by 
a  storm,  while  following  the  course  of  Gama  to 
Calicut,  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  of  thirteen  ships, 
carrying  a  force  to  effect  a  settlement  in  Malabar — 
a  circumstance,  as  has  been  remarked,  which 
shows  that  America,  even  if  Columbus  had  never 
existed,  could  not  possibly  have  long  remained 
concealed  after  the  Portuguese  began  to  navigate 
the  southern  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Bacon  states  that,  besides  the  patent  to  the 
Cabots,  Henry,  "  again,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of 
his  reign  (1500),  and  likewise  in  the  eighteenth 
(1502),  granted  forth  new  commissions  for  the 
discovery  and  investing  of  unknown  lands.''  The 
commission  of  1500  has  not  been  preserved ;  but 
that  of  1502  is  in  Rymer,  and  it  refers  to  the 
former  as  having  been  granted  to  Hugh  Elliot  and 
Thomas  Ashurst,  merchants  of  Bristol ;  to  John 
GunsaluB  and  Francis  Femandus,  natives  of  Por- 
tugal ;  and  also  to  Richard  Ward,  John  Thomas, 
and  John  Femandus.  In  the  second  license  the 
three  last  names  are  left  out.  In  other  respects 
the  license  is  nearly  of  the  same  tenor  with  that 
granted  some  years  before  to  the  Cabots,  except 
that  it  forbids  the  adventurers  to  concern  them- 
selves with  or  offer  to  molest  such  heathen  and 
infidel  countries  as  were  already  discovered  and 
reduced  to  the  obedience  of  the  King  of  Portugal, 
or  of  any  other  prince  the  friend  or  ally  of  the 
king.  This  was  all  the  respect  that  Henry  chose 
to  pay  to  the  famous  award  of  Pope  Alexander  YI. 
in  1493,  by  which,  drawing  a  line  from  pole  to 
pole  through  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
southern  continent  of  the  new  world,  he  bestowed 
all  the  countries  that  should  be  discovered  to  the 
west  of  that  boundary  on  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
all  those  to  the  east  of  it  on  the  King  of  Portugal. 
None  of  these  expeditions  of  discovery,  however, 
patronised  (if  that  term  can  be  used)  by  Henry, 
were  attended  with  any  success — the  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  parsimony  which  made  him  refuse 
all  pecuniary  assistance  to  the  adventurers,  who 
were  all  apparently  as  ill  able  as  projectors  usually 
are  to  prosecute  their  ingenious  schemes  from  their 
own  resources.    This  very  wary  king  was  not  to 
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be  induced  to  spend  his  money  even  in  taking  pos- 
session of  a  new  country  when  it  was  discovered 
for  him ;  no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to 
turn  to  account  the  discovery  of  North  America  by 
the  Cabots ;  and  as  for  the  other  adventurers  be 
afterwards  sent  forth,  none  of  them  is  recorded  to 
have  ever  caught  a  glimpse  of  anything  new  in  the 
shape  of  either  continent  or  isle. 

The  more  easy  intercourse  opened  with  India, 
by  the  discovery  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  produced  almost  immediately  consi* 
derable  changes  in  the  current  of  European  com- 
merce. The  Venetians,  bringing  home  the  spices 
and  other  productions  of  the  East  by  land  carriage, 
soon  found  themselves  unable  to  compete  with  their 
rivals,  the  Portuguese,  now  enjoying  the  advantage 
of  the  much  cheaper  conveyance  by  sea;  and  Lisbon 
became  what  Venice  had  been — ^Uie  great  source  of 
the  supply  of  these  commodities,  and  the  resort  of 
traders  from  every  part  of  Europe.  The  Lisbon 
merchants  also  carried  the  productions  of  India  in 
so  much  larger  quantities  than  had  ever  before 
been  known  to  the  great  intermediate  mart  of 
Antwerp,  that  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  the  latter 
city  also  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  with  this 
date.  The  reduction  of  price  so  prodigiously  ex- 
tended the  consumption  of  these  commodities  all 
over  Europe,  that  they  now  formed  one  of  the  chief 
branches  of  the  Antwerp  trade.  Guicciardini, 
writing  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
calculates  that  the  value  of  the  spices  alone  brought 
to  Antwerp  from  Lisbon  exceeded  a  million  of 
crowns  yearly.  Tempted  by  the  new  trade,  many 
Grerman  and  other  foreign  merchants  came  to  settle 
at  Antwerp,  and  to  contribute  to  its  rising  fortunes 
the  aid  of  their  resources  and  enterprise. 

Marked  effects,  also,  were  not  long  in  beginning 
to  flow  from  the  discovery  of  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  Herrera  relates  that,  a  few  years 
after  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  gold  brought  home  by  the  Spaniards  from  His- 
paniola  amounted  annually  to  about  460,000  pieces 
of  eight,  or  above  100,000/.  sterling.  This,  how- 
ever,  was  an  influx  of  wealth  which  did  not  tend 
to  invigorate  the  nation  that  received  it,  or  to  give 
life  to  its  industry,  like  that  gathered  by  the  busy 
hand  of  commerce.  But  the  import  of  the  cotton, 
sugar,  ginger,  and  other  productions  of  her  West 
Indian  possessions,  also  created  a  new  branch  of 
trade  which  Spain  monopolised,  and  which  gave 
employment  to  a  considerable  quantity  of  shipping. 

In  the  benefit  of  all  these  new  channels,  along 
which  the  productions  of  distant  parts  of  the  earth 
were  made  to  flow  towards  Eiirope,  the  English, 
though  they  had  not  yet  embarked  in  the  trade 
either  to  the  east  or  to  the  west,  could  not  fail  indi- 
rectly to  share.  Accordingly,  we  find  our  histo- 
rians testifying  to  the  decided  augmentation  of 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  the  more  general 
diffusion  of  luxuries  among  all  classes,  in  the 
course  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI I .  Some  of  them, 
indeed,  ascribe  the  improvement  chiefly,  or  in 
great  part,  to  the  active  encouragement  given  by 
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that  king  to  commercial  enterprise.  **  This  good 
prince,"  says  Hall,  the  chronicler,  *'  by  his  high 
policy,  marveUously  enriched  his  realm  and  him- 
self, and  left  his  subjects  in  high  wealth  and  pros- 
perity, as  is  apparent  by  the  great  abundance  of 
gold  and  silver  yearly  brought  into  the  realm,  in 
plate,  money,  and  bullion,  by  merchants  passing 
and  repassing,  to  whom  the  king,  of  his  own  goods, 
lent  money  largely,  without  any  gain  or  profit,  to 
the  intent  that  merchandise,  bemg  of  all  crafts  the 
chief  art,  and  to  all  men  both  most  profitable  and 
necessary,  might  be  the  more  plentifuller  used, 
haunted,  and  employed  in  his  realms  and  domi- 
nions." The  latter  part  of  this  statement  (which 
is  translated  from  Polydore  Virgil)  may  warrant 
some  scepticism ;  but  it  is  possible  that,  seeing  the 
taking  of  interest  was  forbidden  by  the  law,  Henry 
may  have  sometimes  advanced  money,  on  good 
security,  to  assist  in  adventures  of  which  he  was 
merely  to  have  his  corresponding  share  in  the 
profits. 

The  increase  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  coun- 
try, and  of  the  wealth  of  the  people  and  their 
command  over  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of 
life,  proceeded  at  an  accelerated  rate  during  the 
early  part  of  the  next  reign.  Of  this  there  are 
various  indications  both  in  the  notices  of  the  chro- 
niclers and  in  the  pages  of  the  Statute-book.  An 
act,  for  instance,  of  1512  (4  Henry  VIII.  c.  6), 
for  regulating  the  sealing  or  stamping  at  the 
Custom-house,  of  cloths  of  gold  and  silver,  of 
**  bawdekin,"  velvet,  damask,  satin,  sarcenet, 
**  tartron,"  camblet,  and  every  other  cloth  of  silk 
and  gold  brought  from  beyond  the  seas,  inci- 
dentfuly  mentions  that  it  was  not  unusual  for 
3000  or  4000  pieces  of  these  fabrics  to  be  brought 
over  in  one  ship.  Most  of  the  artificers  of  the 
more  costly  description  of  articles,  and  also  many 
of  the  persons  who  traded  in  these  and  other  com- 
modities, appear  still  to  have  been  foreigners 
settled  in  England ;  and  from  the  details  that  are 
given  of  a  great  insurrection  of  the  native  Lon- 
doners on  May-day,  1517,  against  these  strangers, 
we  have  some  curious  particulars  of  the  branches  of 
industry  then  carried  on  in  the  capital.  The 
popular  complaints  against  the  foreigners  were, 
according  to  Hall,  *'  that  there  were  such  num- 
bers of  them  employed  as  artificers  that  the  Eng- 
lish merchants  had  little  to  do  by  reason  the  mer- 
chant-strangers bring  in  all  silks,  cloths  of  gold, 
wine,  oil,  iron,  &c.,  that  no  man  almost  buyeth  of 
an  Englishman ;  they  also  export  so  much  wool, 
tin,  and  lead,  that  English  adventurers  can  have 
no  living ;  that  foreigners  compass  the  city  round 
about,  in  Southwark,  Westminster,  Temple  Bar, 
Holborn,  St.  Martin's  (Le  Grand),  St.  John's 
Street,  Aldgate,  Tower  Hill,  and  St  Catherine's ; 
and  they  forestall  the  market,  so  that  no  good  thing 
for  them  cometh  to  the  market;  which  are  the 
causes  that  Englishmen  want  and  starve,  whilst 
foreigners  live  in  abundance  and  pleasure."  The 
importation  of  various  articles  from  abroad,  that 
ipterfered  with  home  produ(;e  fiqd  manufactures, 


was  also  loudly  cried  out  against ;  the  Dutchmen  in 
particular,  it  was  asserted,  brought  over  'Mron, 
timber,  and  leather,  ready  manufactured,  and 
nails,  locks,  baskets,  cupboards,  stools,  tables, 
chests,  girdles,  saddles,  and  painted  cloths."  This 
proved  a  very  serious  tumult.  Its  chief  instigator 
was  one  John  Lincoln,  styled  a  broker,  by  whom  a 
Dr.  Bell,  a  canon  of  the  Spital,  was  prevailed  upon 
in  the  first  instance  to  read  from  the  pulpit  at  the 
Spital,  upon  the  Tuesday  in  Easter  week,  a  bill  or 
written  detail  of  the  popular  grievances,  and  to 
follow  up  that  text  with  a  sermon,  well  adapted  to 
blow  up  the  feelings  it  had  kindled  into  a  blaze. 
'•  Coelum  coeli  Domino,"  he  begun,  "  terram 
autem  dedit  filiis  hominum :" — **  the  heavens  to 
the  Lord  of  heaven,  but  the  earth  he  hath  given  to 
the  children  of  men."  "  And  then  he  showed," 
says  the  chronicler,  ''  how  this  land  was  given 
to  Englishmen ;  and  as  birds  defend  their  nests,  so 
ought  Englishmen  to  cherish  and  maintain  them- 
selves, and  to  hurt  and  grieve  aliens  for  respect  of 
their  commonwealth."  It  now  began  to  be  whis- 
pered about  that,  on  the  coming  Ist  of  May,  there 
was  to  be  a  general  massacre  of  the  foreigners ;  in 
terror  of  which,  many  of  the  latter  left  the  city. 
On  this  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  council,  WoUey 
sent  for  the  lord  mayor  on  May-eve,  and  ordered 
him  to  take  measures  to  preserve  the  peace; 
whereupon  a  meeting  of  the  aldermen  was  held; 
and,  about  half-past  eight,  each  sent  to  his  ward 
directing  that  no  man  after  nine  o'clock  should  stir 
out  of  his  house,  but  keep  his  doors  shut,  and  bis 
servants  within,  until  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
"  After  this  command  was  given  in  the  eveuiug ," 
proceed^  the  account,  *'  as  Sir  John  Mundy,  alder- 
man, came  from  his  ward,  he  found  two  young 
men  in  Cheap,  playing  at  the  bucklers,  and  a  great 
many  young  men  looking  on  them — for  the  com- 
mand seemed  to  be  scarcely  published.  He 
ordered  them  to  leave  off;  and  because  one  of 
them  asked  '  Why?'  he  would  have  them  sent  to 
the  Compter.  But  the  prentices  resisted  the 
alderman,  taking  the  young  man  from  him,  and 
cried,  'Prentices!  Prentices!  Clubs!  Clubs!' 
Then  out  of  every  door  came  clubs  and  other 
weapons,  so  that  the  alderman  was  put  to  flight 
Then  more  people  came  out  of  every  quarter,  and 
forth  came  servmg-men,  watermen,  courtiers,  and 
others ;  so  that  by  eleven  o'clock  there  were  in 
Cheap  six  or  seven  hundred ;  and  out  of  St  Paul's 
churchyard  came  about  three  hundred."  Then, 
while  the  rioters  continued  to  receive  accessions 
from  all  quarters,  they  proceeded  to  the  Compter 
and  Newgate,  broke  open  both  prisons,  and  took 
out  some  persons  that  had  been  committed  for 
attacks  on  foreigners  during  the  preceding  fe* 
days.  The  mayor  and  sheriffs,  to  no  purpose, 
made  proclamation  in  the  king's  name :  the  mob 
soon  fell  from  breaking  open  the  prisons  to  plun- 
dering private  houses,  especially  those  of  foreigners, 
and  seeking  for  the  owners,  none  of  whom  however 
they  found,  to  strike  off  their  he^ids.  But  at  last, 
towards  three  o'clock  in  the  moniing,  they  began  to 
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return  home,  and  then  about  three  hundred  of  them 
were  intercepted  by  the  authorities,  and  sent  to  the 
Tower,  Newgate,  and  the  Compters.  In  the  height 
of  the  disturbance  matters  had  looked  so  serious 
that  Sir  Roger  Cholmeley,  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  had  thought  it  necessary  to  fire  off  several 
pieces  of  ordnance  against  the  city,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  do  much  damage.  A  few  days  after 
a  number  of  the  rioters  were  brought  to  trial,  and, 
being  found  guilty,  were  condemned  to  be  drawn, 
hanged,  and  quartered;  **for  execution  whereof 
ten  pairs  of  gallows  were  set  up  in  divers  parts  of 
the  city,  as  at  Aldgate,  Blanchapleton,  Grass-street, 
Leadenhall,  before  each  of  the  Compters,  at  New- 
gate, St  Martin's,  at  Aldersgate,  and  Bishopgate ; 
and  these  gallows  were  set  upon  wheels,  to  be 
removed  from  street  to  street,  and  from  door  to 
door,  as  the  prisoners  were  to  be  executed."  But, 
in  the  end,  only  Lincoln  suffered ;  he  was  hanged 
on  the  7th  of  May  at  the  standard  in  Cheapside. 
About  a  fortnight  after  a  general  pardon  was  granted 
to  the  rest  by  the  king,  and  the  citizens  were  again 
received  into  favour;  "though,  as  it  is  thought," 
concludes  the  chronicler,  **  not  without  paying  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  to  the  cardinal  (Wolsey) 
to  stand  their  friend ;  for  at  that  time  he  was  in 
such  power  that  he  did  all  with  the  king."  This 
day  was  long  remembered  in  London  under  the 
name  of  **  Evil  May-day ;"  and  it  is  recorded  that 
the  ancient  Mayings  and  May  games,  with  the 
triumphant  setting  up  of  the  great  shaft  in  Leaden- 
hall-street  before  the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  were 
never  afterwards  so  commonly  used  as  had  been 
customary  before. 

In  connexion  with  this  affair  we  may  mention 
an  act  of  parliament,  which  was  passed  in  1525 
(14  and  15  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2),  for  regulating  the 
taking  of  apprentices  by  "strangers  bom  out 
of  the  king's  obeisance  using  any  manner  of  handi- 
craft within  the  realm."  No  such  stranger,  it  was 
enacted,  should  in  future,  under  a  penalty  of  10/. 
for  each  offence,  take  any  apprentice  who  was  not 
a  native  of  the  country,  or  should  keep  any  more 
than  two  foreign  journeymen  at  the  same  time. 
By  a  subsequent  clause,  also,  all  aliens  exercising 
any  handicraft  in  London  or  the  suburbs  were 
placed  each  under  the  superintendence — or  "  the 
search  and  reformation,"  as  it  is  expressed— of  the 
fellowship  of  his  particular  craft  in  the  city  of 
London,  to  which  was  to  be  associated  for  that 
purpose  one  alien  householder  of  the  same  craft,  to 
be  cliosen  by  the  wardens  of  the  company ;  and 
every  such  foreign  artificer,  being  a  smith,  joiner, 
or  cooper,  was  to  receive  a  proper  mark  ^om  his 
craft,  which  he  was  to  stamp  upon  every  article  he 
fabricated.  This  clause  is  curious  as  giving  us  a 
list  of  the  places  that  were  then  considered  to  form 
the  suburbs  of  London ;  which  are  enumerated 
as  being,  besides  the  town  of  Westminster,  the 
parishes  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Field,  of  our  Lady 
of  the  Strand,  of  St.  Clement  of  Danes  without 
Temple  Bar,  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Field,  and  of  St. 
Andrew's  in  Holbom,  the  town  and  borough  of 


Southwark,  Shoreditch,  Whitechapel  parish,  St. 
John's-street,  the  parish  of  Clerkenwell,  St.  Bo- 
tolph's  parish  without  Aldgate,  St.  Calherine's, 
and  Bermondsey-street  Most  of  these  places,  all 
of  which  are  now  included  within  the  metropolis, 
were  then  separated  from  the  city  by  fields,  gar- 
dens, or  other  open  spaces. 

Some  indications  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  English  to  engage  in  the  new  branches  of 
foreign  trade,  which  had  sprung  out  of  tlie  late 
nautical  discoveries,  begin  about  this  time  to  pre- 
sent themselves.    According  to  Lord  Hubert,  a 
proposition  was  even  made,  in  1527,  by  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.,  to  sell  to  King  Henry  a  right, 
which  he  pretended  to  have  as  King  of  Spain,  to 
the  Molucca  Islands,  which,  however,  came  to 
nothing.    The  same  year,  also,  this  author  tells  us, 
the  English  king  "  sent  out  two  fair  ships  to  dis- 
cover new  regions,  then  daily  found  out  by  the 
Portuguese  and  Spaniard;"  but  in  this  attempt  he 
met  with  no  greater  success  than  his  father.     It 
appears,  moreover,  from  a  passage  in  Hakluyt's 
Collection,  that  some  merchants  of  Bristol  had 
now  for  some  years  been  in  the  habit  of  exporting 
cloth,  soap,  and  other  commodities  to  the  Canary 
Islands,  by  means  of  the  ships  of  San  Lucar  in 
Spain,  and  of  receiving  back  by  the  same  convey- 
ance dyeing  drugs,  sugar,  and  kid-skins.     But  the 
chief  branch  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try still  continued  to  be  the  trade  with  the  Nether- 
lands, where,  at  the  great  emporium  of  Antwerp, 
the  English  merchants  both  found  purchasers  for 
their  native  produce  and  manufactures  of  all  kinds, 
and  were  enabled  to  supply  themselves  in  return 
with  whatever  quantities  they  required  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  all  parts  of  the  globe.     Accordingly, 
the  apprehended  interruption  of    this  trade  on 
Henry's  declaration  of  war  against  the  emperor,  in 
1528,  threatened  to  derange  the  whole  system  of 
the  national  industry.     "Our  merchants,"  says 
Lord  Herbert,  "  (who  used  not  the  trade  to  the 
many  northern  and  remote  countries  they  now 
frequent),  foreseeing  the  consequences  of  these 
wars,  refused  to  buy  the  cloths  that  were  brought 
to  Blackwell  Hall^  in   London;  whereupon  the 
clothiers,  spinners,  and  carders,  in  many  shires  of 
England,  began  to  mutiny."    To  appease  this 
clamour  of  the  manufacturmg  population,  Wolsey 
issued  his  commands  to  the  merchants  that  they 
should  take  the  cloths  at  a  reasonable  price  from 
the  poor  men's  hands,  with  a  threat  that,  if  they 
did  not,  the  king  himself  should  buy  them  and  sell 
them  to  foreigners.    This  procedure  may  let  us 
into  the  secret  of  the  means  by  which,  in  the 
quarrel  with  the  government  of  the  Netherlands 
in  the  last  reign,  the  merchants  of  London  were 
induced,  as  related  in  a  preceding  page,  during 
the  three  years  that  the  quarrel  lasted,  to  continue 
their   purchases  in   the  home-market,    notwith* 
standing  the   stoppage  of  the  usual  great  vent 
of  exportation.      On  that  occasion  the  interests 
of  peace  were  forced  to  give  way  to  those  of  war ; 
but  it  was  different  now.    "  The  sullen  merchants," 
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Lord  Herbert  goes  on  to  infonn  us,  little  moved 
with  the  cardinal's  menaces,  said  they  had  no 
reason  to  buy  commodities  they  knew  not  how  to 
utter.  Propositions  were  thrown  out  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  new  continental  mart  at  Calais  or 
Abbeville ;  but  the  "  sullen  merchants"  would  not 
understand  any  of  these  schemes.  At  last,  the 
council  being  advised  with,  told  the  king  ''that 
the  resultance  of  war  in  the  Low  Countries  could 
be  nothing  but  a  grievance  to  his  subjects,  a  decay 
of  trade,  a  diminution  of  his  customs,  and  addition 
to  the  greatness  of  Francis,  who  would  have  the 
advantage  of  all  that  was  undertaken  in  this  kind :" 
on  which  it  was  resolved  that  the  war  should 
be  suspended  for  the  present.  This  result  shows 
very  strikingly  how  completely  its  foreign  com- 
merce was  now  become  part  of  the  very  life-blood 
of  the  nation  ;  and  it  should  also  seem  to  warrant 
the  inference  that  the  trade  with  Antwerp  had  con- 
siderably risen  in  importance  within  the  last  thirty 
years, — the  consequence,  doubtless,  in  great  part, 
of  the  general  commercial  revolution  that  had  been 
wrought  by  the  discovery  of  the  new  route  to  the 
East. 

The  spirit  of  mercantile  adventure  in  England, 
however,  was  now  turning  likewise  to  other  quar- 
ters, though  its  excursions  out  of  its  accustomed 
track  were  still  somewhat  timid  or  desultory. 
Among  the  notices  collected  by  the  industrious 
Hakluyt  arc  the  following: — About  1530  Captain 
William  Hawkins,  of  Plymouth,  made  a  trading 
voyage  to  Gruinea  for  elephants*  teeth,  &c.,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Brazil,  where  he  also  traded. 
Two  years  after  he  is  noted  to  have  made  another 
such  voyage  to  Brazil.  Trading  voyages,  both  to 
Brazil  and  Guinea,  became  common  soon  after  this 
date.  From  about  151 1  to  1534  divers  tall  ships 
of  London,  Southampton,  and  Bristol,  carried  on 
an  unusually  great  trade  to  Sicily,  Candia,  and 
Chio,  and  sometimes  to  Cyprus,  to  Tripoli,  and  to 
Barutti  in  Syria.  Their  exports  were  woollen 
cloths,  calf-skins,  &c. ;  their  imports  silks;  camblets, 
rhubarb,  malmsey,  muscadel,  and  other  wines, 
oils,  cotton-wool,  Turkey  carpets,  galls,  and  Indian 
spices.  One  of  these  voyages  up  the  Mediter- 
ranean usually  occupied  a  whole  year,  and  was 
accounted  exceedingly  difficult  and  dangerous. 
Sundry  foreign  vessels,  such  as  Candiots,  Ragusans, 
Sicilians,  Genoese,  Venetian  galleasses,  and  Spa- 
nish and  Portuguese  ships,  were  also  employed  by 
the  English  merchants  in  this  trade. 

An  important  act  of  parliament  affecting  com- 
mercial transactions  was  passed  in  1546,  the  last 
year  of  this  reign  (stat.  37  Hen.  VIIL  c.  9),  which, 
although  entitled  "  An  Act  against  Usury,"  in  fact 
repealed  all  the  old  laws  against  lending  and  bor- 
rowing money  on  interest,  and  allowed  interest  to 
be  taken  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  preamble  recites  that  the  former  statutes 
against  usury  have  **  been  so  obscure  and  dark  in 
sentences,  words,  and  terms,  and  upon  the  same 
80  many  doubts,  ambiguities,  and  questions  have 


laws  been  of  so  little  force  and  effect,  that  by  reason 
thereof  little  or  no  punishment  hath  ensued  to  the 
offenders  of  the  same,  but  rather  hath  encouraged 
them  to  use  the  same."  It  is  most  certain,  indeed, 
that  no  law  could  prevent  the  taking  of  interest, 
which  did  not  put  down  the  lending  of  money 
altogether. 

A  few  notices  that  have  been  preserved  relating 
to  the  shipping  of  the  earlv  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  may  here  be  introduced.  The  royal  navy 
of  England,  properly  so  called,  takes  its  rise  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  At  first  Henry  pos- 
sessed only  one  ship  of  war  of  bis  own,  the  Great 
Harry ;  to  which  a  second  was  added  by  the  cap- 
ture from  the  Scottish  cajjtain,  Andrew  Barton,  of 
his  ship  called  the  lion,  in  June,  1511,— an  mci- 
dent  which  led,  two  years  after,  to  the  war  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  the  battle  of  Flodden,  and  the 
death  of  James  IV.*  The  next  year,  1512,  Henry 
built  another  ship  at  Woolwich,  the  Regent,  weigh- 
ing 1000  tons,  and  described  as  the  greatest  ship 
that  had  yet  been  seen  in  England.  From  an 
indenture  drawn  up  between  the  king  and  his 
admiral.  Sir  Edward  Howard,  for  the  victualling 
of  the  fleet  fitted  jout  this  year  to  aid  in  the  war 
against  France,  it  appears  that  the  Regent  was  to 
carry  100  soldiers,  mariners,  and  gunner8.t  A 
ship  apparently  still  larger  than  this,  however,  is 
described  as  having  been  sent  to  sea  this  same 
year  by  the  Scottish  king  in  a  fleet  which  he 
equipped  for  the  assistance  of  France,  but  which 
was,  in  a  storm,  scattered  and  destroyed  on  its 
way  to  that  country.  This  Scottish  ship,  the 
largest  that  had  been  built  in  modem  times, 
was  240  feet  in  length  by  56  in  breadth- 
dimensions,  however,  which,  m  the  latter  direction 
especially,  were  materially  diminished  by  the 
thickness  of  the  planking,  which,  that  it  might  he 
proof  against  shot,  was  not  less  than  10  feet.  This 
great  Scottish  ship  carried  35  guns  (all  on  the 
upper  deck),  besides  300  smaller  pieces  of  artillery 
called  culverins,  double-dogs,  &c. ;  and  her  com- 
plement consisted,  besides  officers,  of  300  seamen, 
120  gunners,  and  1000  soldiers-J  But  Henry  did 
not  satisfy  himself  with  merely  building  ships ;  he 
laid  the  necessary  foundations  for  the  permanent 
maintenance  of  a  naval  force  by  the  institution  of 
the  first  Navy  Office,  with  commissioners,  or  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  navy,  as  they  were  styled,  for 
the  superintendence  of  ^at  particular  department 
of  the  public  service.  He  also  established  by 
royal  charter,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  the 
"  Corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  of  Deptford," 
for  examining,  licensinp:,  and  regulatmg  pilots,  and 
for  ordering  and  directing  the  erection  of  beacons 
and  lighthouses,  the  placing  of  buoys,  &c. ;  to 
which  he  afterwards  added  subordinate  esUblish- 
ments  of  the  same  kind  at  Hull  and  Newcastle. 
The  navy-yards  and  storehouses  at  Woolwich  and 
Deptford  also  owe  their  origin  to  this  king;  vho 
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has  a  very  good  right,  therefore,  to  the  title  of 
the  creator  of  the  English  navy.  Henry's  great 
ship,  the  Regent,  was  hlown  up,  with  the  700 
men  on  hoard  of  her,  in  a  hattle  fought  with 
the  French  fleet  off  Brest,  a  few  months  after 
she  put  to  sea  ;  on  which  he  caused  another,  still 
larger,  to  he  huilt,  which  he  called  the  Henry 
Grace  de  Dieu.  Several  others  were  afterwards 
added,  so  that,  at  the  close  of  the  reign,  the  entire 
navy  helonging  to  the  crown  amounted  to  ahout 
12,500  tons.  Henry,  also,  ahout  1525,  erected  at 
a  great  expense  the  first  pier  at  Dover ;  and  in 
1531  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  (31  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  8)  "for  the  amending  and  maintenance" 
of  the  havens  and  ports  of  Plymouth,  Dartmouth, 
Tinmouth,  Falmouth,  and  Fowey.  In  the  pre- 
amble it  is  asserted  that  the^e  ports  had  been,  in 
time  past,  the  principal  and  most  commodious 
havens  within  the  realm  for  the  preservation  of 
ships  resorting  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  well 
in  peril  of  storms  as  otherwise ;  but  that,  whereas, 
formerly,  ships  of  800  tons  might  easily  enter  them 
at  low  water,  "  and  there  lie  in  surety,  what  wind 
or  tempest  soever  did  blow,"  they  were  now  in  a 
manner  utterly  decayed  and  destroyed  by  means 
of  certain  tin-works,  called  stream-works,  which 
had  so  choked  them  up  that  a  ship  of  100  tons 
could  "  scantly  enter  at  the  half-flood."  The  act, 
however,  did  not  provide  for  the  "  amending"  of 
the  harbours  further  than  by  prohibiting  the  work- 
ing of  such  stream- works,  except  under  certain  spe- 
cified regulations,  for  the  future. 

The  latter  part  of  this  reign  is  marked  by  the 
commencement  of  a  course  of  public  improvements 
intimately  connected  with  the  internal  trade  of  the 
country — the  reparation  of  streets  and  highways. 
The  first  act  in  the  Statute-Book  on  this  important 
subject  is  the  14  and  15  Hen.  YIII.  c.  6,  passed 
in  1523,  authorising  the  proprietor  of  the  manor 
of  Hempstead,  in  the  weald  of  Kent,  to  enclose  an 
•*  old  common  way  or  street  for  carriages,  and  all 
other  passages  and  business,"  on  laying  out  another 
at  the  least  as  broad  and  as  commodious  in  a  differ- 
ent line;  and  also,  **in  consideration  that  many 
other  common  ways  in  the  said  weald  of  Kent  be 
so  deep  and  noyous  by  wearing  and  course  of  water 
and  other  occasions,  that  people  cannot  have  their 
carriages  or  passages  by  horses,  upon  or  by  the 
same,  but  to  their  great  pains,  peril,  and  jeopardy," 
permitting  all  other  persons  that  might  be  so  dis- 
posed, to  lay  out  new  and  more  commodious  roads, 
by  oversight  and  assent  of  two  justices  of  peace  of 
the  county,  and  twelve  other  discreet  men  inhahit- 
ing  within  the  hundred  or  the  hundred  adjoining. 
In  1534,  by  the  26  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7,  this  act  was 
extended  to  the  county  of  Sussex.  About  the  same 
time  bc^an  the  paving  of  the  streets  of  London, 
the  first  act  for  that  purpose  being  the  statute 
24  Hen.  VIII.  c.  11,  passed  in  1532-3,  "for 
paving  of  the  highway  between  the  Strand  Cross 
and  Charing  Cross," — that  is,  tlie  greater  part  of 
the  line  of  way  now  known  as  the  Strand,  the 
Strand  Cross  having  stood  at  the  church  of  St. 


Clement  Danes.  But  this  road,  indeed,  was  hardly 
as  yet  accounted  one  of  the  streets  of  the  metro- 
polis ;  it  was  rather  a  country  road  leading  to  the 
village  of  Charing,  with  many  houses,  indeed,  built 
on  both  sides  of  it,  but  yet  with  the  line  of  build- 
ing everywhere  broken  by  fields  and  gardens. 
This  "  common  highway"  is  described  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  act  as  "  very  noyous  and  foul,  and  in 
many  places  thereof  very  jeopardous"  to  all  people 
passing  and  repassing,  "  as  well  on  horseback 
as  on  foot,  both  in  winter  and  in  summer,  by  night 
and  by  day ;"  the  occasion  of  which  is  affirmed  to 
be  that "  the  landlords  and  owners  of  all  the  lands 
and  tenements  next  adjoining,  on  both  sides  of  the 
said  common  highway,  be  and  have  been  remiss 
and  negligent,  and  also  refuse  and  will  not  make 
and  support  the  said  highway  with  paving  every 
of  them  after  the  portion  of  his  ground  adjoining 
to  the  same."  It  appears  that  the  part  of  the 
Strand  between  the  church  of  St.  Clement  Danes 
and  Temple  Bar  was  already  paved  ;  and  the  act 
directs  that  the  owners  of  lands  adjoining  to  the 
rest  of  the  road  shall  each  pave  in  the  same  man- 
ner the  part  lying  along  his  lands  or  tenements 
as  far  as  to  the  middle ;  which  it  is  declared  will 
be  "  a  great  comfort,"  not  only  to  all  the  king's 
subjects  thereabouts  dwelling,  but  also  to  all  others 
that  way  passing  and  repassing,  especially  to  all 
persons  coming  and  going  between  the  city  and  the 
town  of  Westminster  about  the  deeds  of  the  laws 
there  kept  in  the  term  season.  The  following 
year  another  act  (25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  8)  was  passed 
for  the  repaving  of  Holbom.  This  street  is  de- 
scribed as  being  the  common  passage  for  all  car- 
riages carried  from  west  and  north-west  parts  of 
the  realm,  and  as  having  been,  till  of  late,  so  well 
and  substantially  paved  that  people  had  good  and 
sure  passage  through  it;  but  now,  proceeds  the 
complaint  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  king,  recited  in 
the  preamble  of  the  act,  "  for  lack  of  renewing  of 
the  said  paving  by  the  landlords,  which  dwell  not 
within  the  city,  the  way  is  so  noyous  and  so  full 
of  sloughs  and  other  incumbrances,  that  oftentimes 
many  of  your  subjects  riding  through  the  said 
street  and  way  be  in  jeopardy  of  hurt,  and  have 
almost  perished."  The  same  enactment  is  there- 
upon made  as  in  the  statute  for  paving  the  Strand ; 
and  a  general  power  is  given  to  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  to  see  the  pavements  maintained  upon 
the  same  principle  in  all  the  streets  of  the  city  and 
suburbs,  and  also  of  the  borough  of  Southwark. 
Yet  a  few  years  after  this,  in  1540,  we  find  a  new 
act  (the  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  17)  directing  the  re- 
pavement  of  part  of  Holbom  and  various  other 
streets,  which  are  described  as  still  "  very  foul 
and  full  of  pita  and  sloughs,  very  perilous  and 
noyous,  as  well  for  all  the  king*s  subjects  through 
and  by  them  repairing  and  passing,  as  well  on 
horseback  as  on  foot,  as  also  with  carriage."  These 
streets  were — 1.  The  causeway  or  highway  leading 
from  Aldgate  to  Whitechapel  Church:  2.  The 
causeway  from  the  bridge  at  Holbom  Bars  "  unto 
the  end  of  High  Holbom  westwards  as  far  as  any 
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habitation  or  dwelling  is  on  both  the  tides  of  the 
same  street :"  3.  Chancery-lane,  "  from  the  bars 
besides  the  Rolls  late  made  and  set  up  by  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal  unto  the  said  highway  m  Holbom :" 
4.  Gray's  Inn  lane,  "  from  Holbom  Bars  north- 
ward as  far  as  any  habitation  is  there  :*'  5.  Shoe- 
lane  :  and  6.  Fewter  (now  Fetter)  lane :  the  two 
last  being  described  as  "thoroughfares  and  pas- 
sages from  Fleet-street  into  Holbom  within  the 
liberties  of  the  city  of  London."  This  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  time  that  Holbom  was  paved 
to  the  west  of  the  city  bars ;  nor  was  the  street 
all  built  on  both  sides  for  any  considerable  way 
beyond  that  point  till  many  years  later.  With 
regard  to  the  general  state  of  the  roads  in  the 
country  about  this  date  we  have  little  or  no  infor- 
mation ;  but  we  may  be  certain  that  the  condition 
of  the  best  of  them,  as  was  the  case  long  after- 
wards, was  wretched  enough.  It  appears,  however, 
from  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  time, 
that,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
letters  were  conveyed  by  the  government  expresses 
from  London  to  Edinburgh  in  about  four  days. 

Sebastian  Cabot,  the  discoverer,  with  his  father, 
of  North  America,  on  finding  himself  neglected  by 
Henry  VII.,  had  entered  the  service  of  the  Spanish 
government  in  1512,  but  appears  to  have  returned 
to  his  native  country  soon  after  the  death  of  King 
Ferdinand  in  1516.  He  is  known  to  have  been 
employed  by  Henry  VIIL,  in  1517,  in  conjunction 
with  a  Sir  Thomas  Perte,  to  make  another  attempt 
in  quest  of  a  north-west  passage,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  is  said  to  have  again  reached  the  latitude 
of  67^^,  and  to  have  entered  Hudson's  Bay,  and 
given  English  names  to  sundry  places  on  its 
coasts.  These  discoveries,  however,  were  soon 
forgotten,  like  those  which  their  author  had  made 
in  the  same  regions  twenty  years  before;  and 
Cabot  again  offered  his  services  to  the  government 
of  Spain,  by  which  he  was  for  some  years  em- 
ployed in  various  distinguished  capacities.  He 
remained  abroad  till  the  accession  of  Edward  VI., 
and  then,  in  1548,  once  more  made  his  appearance 
at  the  English  court,  where  he  was  received  with 
much  welcome  by  the  young  king.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  year  Edward  bestowed 
upon  him  a  pension  of  250  marks  {1661,  I3s.  4d.), 
which  he  enjoyed  during  the  rest  of  the  reign: 
and  he  continued  to  be  consulted  in  all  affairs 
relating  to  navigation  and  trade.  In  1553,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Cabot,  some  merchants  of  London 
formed  themselves  into  a  company,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  the  governor,  for  the  prosecution  of  mari- 
thne  discovery,  with  a  particular  view  to  the 
anxiously  desired  passage  by  the  northern  seas  to 
China  and  the  other  countries  of  the  East.  Three 
vessels  were  forthwith  sent  out,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Hugh  Wilioughby,  to  whom  Cabot 
gave  a  paper  of  remarkably  judicious  instructions, 
and  King  Edward  letters  addressed  to  all  kings 
and  princes,  requesting  their  friendship.  One  of 
the  ships  is  stated  to  have  been  sheathed  with  thin 
plates  of  lead,  a  contrivance  which  is  spoken  of 


as  a  new  invention.  Wilioughby,  after  having 
reached  the  72nd  d^ree  of  north  latitude,  took 
refiiffe  for  the  winter  in  a  harbour  in  Russian 
Lapland,  where  he  and  the  crews  of  two  of  his 
ships,  seventy  in  number,  were  frozen  to  death; 
but  the  third  ship,  commanded  byRichard  Chan- 
cellor, found  its  way  into  the  White  Sea,  then 
entirely  unknown  to  the  English,  though  a  correct 
description  of  it  had  been  given  to  Alfred  by 
Ohthere' nearly  700  years  before.*  Chancellor 
landed  near  Archangel,  from  whence  he  travelled 
on  sledges  to  Moscow,  and  there  obtained  from  the 
Czar,  John  Basilowitz,  letters  for  King  Edward, 
and  valuable  trading  privileges  for  his  employers. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  English  Russia  Com- 
pany, which  was  incorporated  the  next  year  by  a 
charter  from  Queen  Mary,  and  soon  became  a  Yery 
flourishing  and  important  association.  Its  affiurs 
appear  to  have  continued,  at  least  for  three  or  four 
years,  to  be  superintended  by  Cabot,  its  originator, 
of  whom,  however,  the  last  thing  recorded  is,  that 
in  1557  ^e  half  of  his  pension  was  given  to  another 
person,  to  whom,  at  the  same  time,  all  his  maps 
and  papers  were  delivered  over.  He  probably  died 
within  a  year  or  two  after  this  date. 

Cabot's  first  voyage,  in  1497,  may  possibly  have 
given  rise  to  another  branch  of  trade,  which  was 
now  carried  on  to  some  extent — the  cod-fishery  of 
Newfoundland.  In  1517  there  are  said  to  have 
been  about  fifty  Spanish,  French,  and  Portuguese 
ships  engaged  in  this  fishery ;  but  the  first  attempt 
of  the  English  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  trade  was  not 
made  till  1536.  From  an  Act  of  Parhament 
passed  in  1542  (the  33d  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2),  it 
appears  that  fish  were  then  commonly  impcnrted  to 
England  from  Newfoundland,  or  New-land,  as  it  is 
called  in  the  Act,  as  well  as  from  Iceland,  Scotland, 
the  Orkneys,  Shetland,  and  Ireland,  and  also  from 
the  Flemings,  the  Zealanders,  the  people  of  Pi- 
cardy,  and  the  Normans;  from  all  of  whom,  how- 
ever, the  act  directs  that  no  more  fresh  fish  should 
be  brought,  sturgeon,  porpoise,  and  seal  excepted, 
on  the  alleged  ground  of  many  disastrous  conse- 
quences that  followed  to  the  towns  by  the  sea-side 
in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  to  the 
whole  commonwealth,  from  the  fishermen  of  the 
said  towns  abandoning  their  proper  craft,  and, 
instead  of  filling  their  boats  from  their  own  nets, 
purchasing  the  commodity  from  the  fishermen  ot 
the  opposite  coasts.  The  growing  importance  of 
the  Newfoundland  fishery  is  attested  by  an  Act 
passed  in  1548  (the  2nd  and  3rd  Edw.  VI.  c.  6), 
by  which  it  is  enacted,  that  whereas  for  a  few  years 
past  there  had  been  levied  by  the  officers  of  the 
Admiralty,  from  merchants  and  fishermen  resort- 
ing to  Iceland,  Newfoundland,  Ireland,  and  other 
places  commodious  for  fishing,  "divers  great 
exactions,  as  sums  of  money,  doles  or  shares  offish, 
and  other  like  things,  to  the  great  discouragement 
and  hindrance  of  the  same  merchants  and  fisher- 
men, and  no  little  damage  to  the  whole  common- 
weal," all  such  exactions  should  henceforth  cease. 

*  See  Tol.  1^  p.  S67. 
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We  are  probably  to  reckon  among  the  religious 
reforms  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  an  act  which 
was  passed  in  1552  (5  and  6  £dw.  VI.  c.  20), 
under  the  title  of  "  A  Bill  against  Usury.'*  In  this 
statute  it  is  declared  that  the  law  of  the  late  reign, 
allowing  the  taking  of  interest  upon  money  lent  to 
the  amount  of  ten  per  cent.,  "  was  not  meant  or 
intended  for  maintenance  or  allowance  of  usury,  as 
divers  persons  blinded  with  inordinate  love  of 
themselves  have  and  yet  do  mistake  the  same,  but 
rather  was  made  and  intended  against  all  sorts  and 
kinds  of  usury  as  a  thing  unlawfal ;  and  yet,  never- 
theless, the  same  was  by  the  said  act  permitted 
for  the  avoiding  of  a  more  ill  and  inconvenience 
that  before  that  time  was  used  and  exercised." 
*•  But,  forasmuch,"  it  is  added,  "  as  usury  is  by 
the  word  of  God  utterly  prohibited,  as  a  vice  most 
odious  and  detestable,  as  in  divers  places  of  the 
Holy  Scripture  it  is  evident  to  be  seen,  which  thing 
by  no  godly  teachings  and  persuasions  can  sink 
into  the  hearts  of  divers  greedy,  uncharitable,  and 
covetous^  persons  of  this  realm,  nor  yet,  by  any 
terrible  threatenings  of  Grod's  wrath  and  vengeance, 
that  justly  hangeth  over  this  realm  for  the  great 
and  open  usury  therein  daily  used  and  practised, 
they  will  forsake  such  filthy  gain  and  lucre,  unless 
some  temporal  punishment  be  provided  and  or- 
dained in  that  behalf;"  it  is  enacted  that  the  late 
statute  be  "  utterly  abrogate,  void,  and  repealed," 
and  that  whoever  shall  henceforth  lend  any  sum  of 
money  **  for  any  manner  of  usury,  increase,  lucre, 
gain,  or  interest,  to  be  had,  received,  or  hoped  for," 
over  and  above  the  sum  so  lent,  shall  forfeit  the 
money,  and  shall  besides  suffer  imprisonment,  and 
make  fine  and  ransom,  at  the  king's  will  and  plea- 
sure. The  subsequent  history  of  this  act  is  very 
instructive.  Like  all  attempts  to  force  back  or  turn 
aside  by  statute  the  natural  and  ordinary  course  of 
human  transactions,  it  wholly  failed  in  accomplish- 
ing its  object ;  and,  like  all  laws  that  so  aim  at 
effecting  what  is  impracticable,  it  only  added  to  the 
evil  it  was  designed  to  cure.  Accordingly,  after 
nearly  twenty  years'  trial  of  how  it  worked,  we  find 
the  legislature,  in  1571,  declaring,  in  a  new  act 
(the  13th  Eliz.,  c.  8),  that  "it  hath  not  done  so 
much  good  as  it  was  hoped  it  should,  but  rather 
the  vice  of  usury  hath  much  more  exceedingly 
abounded."  The  new  statute,  therefore,  repeals 
the  said  act  of  Edward  VI.,  and  revives  the  act  of 
Henry  VI 1 1.,  allowing  interest  at  ten  per  cent. 
And  such  continued  to  be  the  law  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  present  period.  Yet,  strangely  and 
absurdly  enough,  this  act  of  1571  is  also  entitled 
*•  An  Act  against  Usury,"  touching  the  iniquity  of 
which  it  actually  sermonises  in  the  usual  phrase- 
ology at  the  very  moment  of  permitting  and  legal- 
ising it.  The  tenor  of  the  principal  enacting  clause 
is  as  follows: — "And  forasmuch  as  ail  usury, 
being  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God,  is  sin,  and 
detestable,"  be  it  enacted  that  all  exaction  of 
usury  or  interest,  above  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent., 
shall  be  punished  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  whole 
sum  80  exacted,      It    would    require    dextCTQus 


casuistry  to  demonstrate  that  if  to  take  interest  at 
eleven  per  cent,  was  a  detestable  sin,  to  take  in- 
terest at  ten  per  cent,  was  allowable.  If  there  was 
to  be  a  law  against  usury  at  all,  however,  the  penalty 
here  denounced  against  the  said  detestable  sin  was 
certainly  not  of  objectionable  severity,  even  with  the 
taddition  made  by  a  subsequent  clause,  that  offend- 
ers against  the  act  might  be  further  punished  and 
corrected  in  the  spiritual  court.  But  that  pro- 
vision, in  fact,  merely  went  to  restrain  the  spiritual 
court  from  proceeding  against  usury  when  it  did 
not  exceed  ten  per  cent.,  and  was  really  therefore 
protective,  and  not  penal,  in  its  nature. 

The  most  important  measure  that  was  taken  in 
relation  to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  by  the 
government  of  Edward  VI.  was  the  abolition  of 
the  privileges  of  the  Steelyard  Company.  We  have 
in  the  two  preceding  Books  given  an  account  of 
the  rise  and  nature  of  this  famous  association  of 
the  German  or  Hanseatic  merchants  resident  in 
England,  and  have  brought  down  their  history  to 
tlie  treaty  of  Edward  IV.  with  the  Hanse  Towns, 
in  1475.*  Since  that  date  various  causes,  and 
especially  the  new  direction  given  to  European 
commerce  by  the  discovery  of  the  route  by  sea  to 
India,  had  very  greatly  reduced  the  eminence  of 
that  once  powerful  confederacy.  Antwerp  had  now 
far  distanced  Lubeck,  and  Hamburgh,  and  Dantzic, 
in  the  race  of  commercial  activity  and  prosperity ; 
other  trading  associations  had  arisen  in  various 
countries,  to  share  what  was  once  almost  the  mono- 
poly of  the  Hanseatic  League ;  and  as  order  and 
good  government  had  become  everywhere  better 
established,  even  individual  merchants,  in  many 
cases,  carried  on  their  operations  as  successfully  as 
any  company.  In  England,  however,  the  Hanse 
merchants  of  the  Steelyard,  from  the  privileges 
which  they  enjoyed  under  their  ancient  charters 
and  more  recent  treaties,  continued  almost  to  mono- 
polise certain  branches  of  trade  in  which  they 
were  exempted  from  duties  payable  by  other 
traders,  and  from  their  superior  combination  and 
capital  were  even  sometimes  enabled  to  engine  in 
other  branches  with  such  advantages  as  nearly 
precluded  all  competition.  Thus,  on  the  stoppage 
of  the  direct  trade  with  the  Netherlands,  in  1493, 
it  is  recorded  that  great  quantities  of  Flemish  ma- 
nufactures were  still  imported  into  England  by  the 
merchants  of  the  Steelyard  from  their  own  Hanse 
towns ;  and  that  this  activity  of  the  foreigners,  in 
a  trade  from  which  they  were  themselves  excluded, 
so  enraged  the  native  merchants  tliat  they  incited 
the  Jjondon  journeymen  and  apprentices  to  rise 
in  a  tumult,  in  which  they  attacked  and  rifled  the 
warehouses  of  tlie  obnoxious  Germans.  In  1505, 
when  Henry  VII.  granted  the  charter  of  incorpo- 
ration to  the  Company  of  Merchant- Ad  venturers  of 
England,  whose  proper  business  was  described  to 
be  to  trade  in  woollen-cloth  of  all  kinds  to  the 
Netherlands,  the  merchants  of  the  Steelyard,  or 
Easterlings,  as  they  were  called,  were  expressly 
prohibited  from  interfering  with  tliat  branch  of 

*  S^e  ante.  p.  \p,  and  toL  i.  y.  634. 
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commerce ;  and  the  aldermen  or  governors  of  the 
association  were  obliged  to  enter  into  a  recog- 
nisance of  two  thousand  marks  that  none  of  the 
members  should  carry  any  English  cloth  to  the 
place  of  residence  of  the  English  Merchant- 
Adventurers  in  the  Low  Countries.  Disputes 
between  the  two  rival  interests,  however,  conti- 
nued to  arise  from  time  to  time ;  and,  at  last,  in 
1520,  we  find  King  Henry  appointing  com- 
missioners to  treat  at  Bruges  with  others  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Hanse  Towns,  concerning  the 
several  privileges  at  any  time  granted  to  the 
Hanseatic  League  by  the  king  or  his  predecessors ; 
for  the  removal  of  the  abuses,  unjust  usages,  ex- 
tensions, enlargements,  restrictions,  and  other  mis- 
interpretations of  their  rights  with  which  the  Han- 
seatic merchants  in  England  might  be  chargeable, 
and  for  the  conclusion  of  a  new  treaty  of  commerce 
between  England  and  the  said  Hanseatic  League. 
What  was  the  issue  of  this  congress  does  not 
appear.  Meanwhile  the  Merchant- Adventurers,  as 
they  grew  in  wealth  and  power,  became  less  dis- 
posed than  ever  to  tolerate  with  patience  either  the 
irregular  encroachments  of  the  foreign  company, 
or  even  the  existence  of  its  invidious  privileges 
within  their  legal  limits.  The  first  movement  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Steelyard  Company  appears 
to  have  been  made  by  an  application  of  the  Mer- 
chant-Adventurers to  the  government  about  the 
close  of  the  year  1551.  An  answer  to  this  infor- 
mation having  been  given  in  by  the  aldermen  and 
merchants  of  the  Steelyard,  both  statements  were 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  solicitor-general  and  the 
recorder  of  London — upon  whose  report  the  coun- 
cil, on  the  23rd  of  February,  1552,  resolved  that  the 
Steelyard  merchants  had  forfeited  their  liberties, 
and  should  for  the  future  be  held  to  stand  in  re- 
gard to  the  duties  upon  their  exports  and  imports 
upon  the  same  footing  with  any  other  strangers. 
The  alleged  grounds  of  this  decree,  as  we  gather 
them  partly  from  King  Edward's  Journal,  partly 
from  other  accounts,  appear  to  have  been,  that 
the  charters  of  incorporation  of  the  Steelyard  Com- 
pany were  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  realm  ; 
that,  no  particular  persons  or  towns  being  men- 
tioned in  their  grants  of  privileges,  it  was  uncertain 
to  what  persons  or  towns  the  said  privileges  ex- 
tended, by  reason  of  which  uncertainty  the  com- 
pany admitted  to  their  immunities  whomsoever 
they  pleased,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  king's 
customs  and  to  the  common  hurt  of  the  realm ; 
that  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  colouring  the 
good  of  other  foreigners,  that  is,  of  getting  such 
goods  passed  through  the  Custom-house  as  their 
own  ;  that  the  condition  had  been  broken  on 
which  their  privileges  when  formerly  forfeited  had 
been  restorea  by  Edward  IV.,  namely,  that  Eng- 
lish subjects  should  enjoy  the  like  privileges  in 
Prussia  and  other  Hanseatic  parts ;  that,  whereas 
for  a  hundred  years  after  the  first  pretended  con- 
cession of  their  privileges,  they  used  to  transport 
no  merchandise  out  of  the  realm,  but  only  to  their 
own  countries,  nor  import  any  but  from  their  own 


countries,  they  now  not  only  conveyed  English 
merchandise  into  the  Netherlands,  but  also  im- 
ported into  England  the  merchandise  of  all  foreign 
countries ;  and,  lastly — which  was  no  doubt  a  chief 
reason,  though  one  rather  stronger,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, in  policy  than  in  law — ^that,  fi-om  small 
beginnings,  they  had  so  increased  their  trade,  that 
it  now  constituted  almost  the  entire  trade  carried 
on  by  foreigners  in  the  kingdom ; — they  began, 
according  to  the  statement  in  the  king's  Journal, 
by  shipping  not  more  than  8  pieces  of  cloth; 
then  they  sent  out  100 ;  then  1000 ;  then  6000; 
till  now  there  was  exported  in  their  name  no  less 
a  quantity  than  44,000  pieces,  while  no  more  thaa 
1100  pieces  were  exported  by  all  other  foreigners 
together.  Not  much  dependence,  however,  can 
be  placed  upon  the  correctness  of  these  numbers. 
Other  charges  made  against  them,  also,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  though  not  mentioned  by 
the  king,  were,  that  having  for  the  last  fortj-fire 
years  had  the  sole  control  of  the  commerce  of  the 
kingdom,  they  had  reduced  the  price  of  English 
wool  so  low  as  to  Is.  6d.  per  stone ;  and  that  they 
had  likewise  greatly  depressed  the  home  corn- 
market  by  the  quantities  of  foreign  grain  they  had 
imported.  In  addition  to  the  native  mercantile 
interest,  therefore,  they  had  arrayed  against  them 
the  whole  strength  of  the  agricultural  interest, 
including  both  the  corn- grower  and  the  wool- 
grower.  The  principal  commodities  which  they 
were  wont  to  import,  besides  grain,  are  stated  to 
have  been  cordage  and  other  naval  stores,  flax  and 
hemp,  linen  clo£,  wax,  and  steel.* 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  abolitieu  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Steelyard  merchants  is  said  to 
have  been,  that  the  English  Merchant- Adventurers 
the  same  year  shipped  off  for  Flanders  no  less  a 
quantity  than  40,000  pieces  of  cloth.  The  abo- 
lition of  their  privileges,  however,  did  not  extin- 
guish the  community  of  the  Hanse  merchants  iu 
England.  In  1554,  afler  Queen  Mary's  marriage 
had  established  a  more  intimate  connexion  with 
the  empire,  their  privileges  were  restored,  on  the 
request  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  Hanse  towns. 
It  is  affirmed,  however,  though  the  fact  is  not  quite 
certain,  that,  after  a  year  or  two,  they  were  again 
withdrawn.  The  Steelyard  Company,  at  all  events, 
seems  never  to  have  completely  recovered  from  its 
sudden  unsettlement,  as  just  related ;  and,  thougli 
it  continued  to  subsist  as  a  trading  association 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  present  period, 
its  circumstances  were  those  of  a  struggling  and 
gradually  declining  body,  till  at  last  Elizabeth,  in 
the  year  1591,  took  advantage  of  a  mandate  issued 
by  the  Emperor  Rodolph,  'for  shutting  up  all  the 
factories  of  the  English  Merchant-Adventurers  in 
Germany,  to  direct  the  lord-mayor  and  sherifis  of 
London  to  shut  up  the  house  occupied  by  the  mer- 
chants of  the  Steelyard,  which  put  an  end  to  the 

•  See  Strype't  Eoclet.  Mem.  IH.  77,  Ice^  where  are  priotod  the 
entries  retpectinc  the  affair  of  the  Steelyard  Company,  ftom  t]|« 
Council  Book.-Burnet.  HUL  Ref.  under  1668.-Kiilc  Edira'tl' 
Joornal.— Whreler't  Treatiae  of  C«nm«roe,  1601.— Audenoa't  Hut 
of  Cummercr,  it.  iOy.  Sec 
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existence  of  the  company.  In  this  proceeding, 
although  the  queen  made  a  show  of  acting  on  the 
principle  of  retaliation,  and  went  through  the  form 
of  demanding  a  revocation  of  the  imperial  decree 
before  she  took  the  final  step  in  the  business,  she 
was  very  well  pleased  that  her  application  was 
rejected,  and  that  she  was  thus  afforded  a  fair 
pretext  on  which  to  ged  rid  of  an  association,  the 
services  of  which,  however  useful  they  might  have 
been  in  earlier  times,  the  country  no  longer  stood 
in  need  of.  The  company  of  late,  indeed,  had  been 
only  an  annoyance  and  a  source  of  strife :  to  the 
last  the  Hanse  merchants,  on  the  one  hand,  con- 
tinued to  clamour  importunately  for  the  renewal 
of  their  ancient  privileges,  while  the  merchant- 
adventurers,  on  the  other,  were  as  incessantly  ex- 
claiming against  the  unfairness  of  any  association 
of  foreign  traders  being  suffered  to  reside  in  the 
kingdom,  and  to  interfere  with  its  commerce  at  all. 
The  time  was  certainly  now  come  in  which  native 
capital  and  enterprise  were  quite  vigorous  enough 
to  dispense  with  any  foreign  aid. 

The  trade  that  had  been  opened  with  Russia  in 
1553  was  vigorously  prosecuted  in  the  reign  of 
Mary,  from  which  sovereign  the  Russia  Company, 
as  already  noticed,  obtained  its  charter  of  incorpo- 
ration in  1 554.  By  this  charter  Sebastian  Cabot 
was  appointed,  during  his  life,  the  first  governor  of 
the  company,  which  was  authorised,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  English  subjects,  to  trade  not  only 
to  all  parts  of  the  dominions  of  the  Russian  emperor, 
but  to  all  other  regions  not  already  known  to  English 
merchants.  The  following  year  two  mure  ships 
were  sent  out,  which  sailed  up  the  Dwina  as  far  as 
Vologda,  from  which  port  Chancelor,  who  was  in 
command,  proceeded  again  to  Moscow,  and  there 
arranged  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Czar,  in 
which  all  the  usual  privileges  were  accorded  to  the 
English  traders.  In  1556  the  company  again  sent 
out  two  ships,  which  returned  the  same  year,  bring- 
ing along  with  them  the  two  that  had  been  frozen 
up  in  Lapland  in  1553,  in  one  of  which  was  Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby's  body.  They  also  brought  an 
ambassador  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  England 
from  the  Czar;  but  tlie  vessel  in  which  he  sailed 
being  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  he  lost 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  valuable  presents  for  their 
majesties  of  which  he  was  the  bearer.  The  next 
year  four  vessels  were  dispatched,  one  of  which 
carried  bade  the  ambassador,  and  along  with  him 
Mr.  Anthony  Jenkinson,  as  agent  for  the  company, 
the  interests  of  which  were  afterwards  greatly  pro- 
moted by  his  exertions.  After  reaching  Russia,  Jen- 
kinson set  outon  a  voyage  down  the  Volga  to  Astracau, 
from  whence  he  crossed  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Persia, 
and  made  his  way  to  the  city  of  Bokhara,  or  Boghar, 
as  he  calls  it,  which  he  found  to  be  the  resort  of 
merchants  not  only  from  Russia,  Persia,  and  India, 
but  from  Cathay  or  China,  from  which  last  country 
the  journey  occupied  nine  months.  Jenkinson, 
whose  object  was  to  establish  a  trade  between  the 
company*8  Russian  factories  and  Persia,  returned 
from  this  journey  in  1560,  and,  coming  home  to 
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England  the  same  year,  published  the  first  map  of 
Russia  that  had  ever  been  made.*  He  is  said  to 
have  made  no  fewer  than  six  subsequent  voyages  to 
Bokhara  by  the  same  route ;  yet  the  prospect  of 
the  trade  which  he  thus  opened  to  the  company, 
Anderson  remarks,  ''  was  dropped  some  few  years 
after,  and  remained  as  if  it  had  never  been  thought 
of,  until  the  reign  of  King  George  I L  in  1741 ,  when 
it  was  revived  by  an  act  of  parliament  enabling 
the  Russian  company  to  trade  into  Persia ;  upon 
wliich  considerable  quantities  of  raw  silk  were 
brought  home  by  the  very  same  way  tliat  Jenkin- 
son took  from  Persia  to  Russia,  and  from  thence 
to  England."  **  Yet,"  adds  the  historian,  *'the 
continual  troubles  and  ravages  in  Persia  have  since 
suspended  the  good  effects  of  this  law."  In  1566 
the  Russia  company  obtained  from  the  Sophi  of 
Persia  immunity  from  tolls  and  customs  for  their 
merchandise  in  that  kingdom,  and  full  protection 
for  their  goods  and  persons.  The  same  year  also 
their  charter  was  ratified  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  English  statute 
which  established  an  exclusive  mercantile  corpo- 
ration.t  In  1571  Jenkinson  went  out  to  Russia 
with  the  appointment  of  ambassador  from  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  the  Czar,  and  succeeded  both  in  ob- 
taining the  restoration  of  the  company's  privileges, 
which  the  Czar  had  suspended «  and  in  reinstating 
its  affairs,  which,  from  losses  and  mismanagement, 
had  fallen  into  great  disorder. 

The  event  in  the  reign  of  Mary  which  most 
affected  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country  was 
the  loss  of  Calais  in  1558.  This  continental  town, 
which  England  had  held  for  two  hundred  and 
eleven  years,  however  useless,  or  worse  than  useless 
a  possession  it  might  be,  politically  considered, 
was,  as  Anderson  remarks,  '^  extremely  well  situ- 
ated for  a  staple  port,  to  disperse,  in  more  early 
times,  the  wool,  lead,  and  tin,  and  in  later  times 
the  woollen  manufactures  of  England,  into  the 
inland  countries  of  the  Netherlands,  France,  and 
Germany."  The  staple  for  the  above-mentioned 
articles  of  native  produce  was  now  transferred  to 
Bruges,  and  helped  somewhat  to  check  the  decline 
of  that  famous  emporium,  whose  ancient  grandeur 
had  been  for  some  time  fast  becoming  pale  under 
the  overshadowing  ascendancy  of  Antwerp. 

We  may  consider  as  an  indication  of  the  grow- 
ing internal  trade  of  the  country  in  this  reign  the 
passing  of  the  first  general  statute  for  the  repair 
of  the  highways  (the  2  and  3  Phil,  and  Mary,  c.  8). 
This  act  directs  that  two  surveyors  of  the  highways 
shall  be  annually  elected  in  every  parish,  as  is  still 
done,  and  that  the  parishioners  shall  attend  four 
days  in  every  year  for  their  repair  with  wains  or 
carts,  oxen,  horses,  or  other  cattle,  and  all  other 
necessaries,  and  also  able  men  with  the  same,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  land  occupied  by  each ; 
householders,  cottagers,  and  others,  not  having 


*  Se«  JeDktDflon't  Voyajre  in  Purehas  and  HakliiH. 

^  or  this  Mt  the  title  ooly  Is  printed  among  the'  SUtiitM  of  the 
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landy  if  they  be  not  hired  labourers,  by  themselves 
or  sufficient  substitutes  giving  their  personal  work 
or  travail.  Upon  this  statute  were  founded  all  the 
highway  acts  that  were  subsequently  passed  before 
the  introduction  of  tolls  or  turnpikes  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  Of  these  there  were  six  in  all 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  about  nineteen 
in  that  of  Elizabeth. 

In  the  course  of  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of  England  may  be  said 
to  have  risen  through  the  whole  of  the  space  that 
in  the  life  of  a  human  being  would  be  aescribed 
as  intervening  between  the  close  of  infancy  and 
commencing  manhood.  It  was  the  age  of  the 
vigorous  boyhood  and  adolescence  of  the  national 
industry,  when,  although  its  ultimate  conquests 
were  still  afar  off,  the  path  that  led  to  them  was 
fairly  and  in  good  earnest  entered  upon,  and  every 
step  was  one  of  progress  and  buoyant  with  hope. 
In  the  busier  scene,  however,  that  now  opens  upon 
us,  the  crowd  of  recorded  facts  is  too  great  to  be 
marshalled  within  our  limited  space,  and,  passing 
over  many  things  that  would  properly  enter  into  a 
complete  chronological  deduction  of  our  commerce 
from  the  point  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  we 
must  confine  ourselves  to  a  selection  of  a  few  of 
the  most  indicative  particulars. 

An  act  was  passed  by  Elizabeth's  first  parlia- 
ment (the  Stat.  1  Eliz.  c.  13)  which  is  remarkable 
for  a  liberality  of  view  going  far  beyond  the  notions 
that  were  clung  to  by  our  commercial  legislation 
in  much  later  times.  The  preamble  is  a  confes- 
sion of  the  loss  and  inconvenience  that  had  already 
avenged  the  interference  of  the  legislature  with  the 
natural  freedom  of  commerce  by  the  introduction 
of  the  principle  of  what  have  been  called  the  navi- 
gation laws.*  Since  the  making  of  these  statutes 
prohibiting  the  export  or  import  of  merchandise 
by  English  subjects  in  any  but  English  ships, 
"  other  foreign  princes,"  says  this  recital,  "  finding 
themselves  aggrieved  with  the  said  several  acts,  as 
thinking  that  the  same  were  made  to  the  hurt  and 

Prejudice  of  their  country  and  navy,  have  made 
ke  penal  laws  against  such  as  should  ship  out  of 
their  countries  in  any  other  vessels  than  of  their 
several  countries  and  dominions ;  by  reason  whereof 
there  hath  not  only  grown  great  displeasure  l)etween 
the  foreign  princes  and  the  kings  of  this  realm,  but 
also  the  merchants  have  been  sore  grieved  and  en- 
damaged." The  damage  sustained  by  the  merchants 
of  course  consisted  in  the  monopoly  freights  they 
were  obliged  to  pay  for  the  carriage  of  their  goods, 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  diminish  trade  by  dimi- 
nishing consumption,  and  a  share  in  the  pressure 
of  which  was  borne  by  every  consumer  in  the 
kingdom.  The  law  was  now  so  far  relaxed  that 
merchandise  was  allowed  to  be  exported  and  im- 
ported in  foreign  bottoms  upon  the  payment  of 
aliens'  customs ;  and  the  two  great  companies  of 
the  Merchant- Adventurers  and  the  Merchants  of 
the  Staple,  were  further  empowered,  twice  in  the 
year,  to  export  goods  from  the  river  Thames  in 

*  See  ante,  p.  7S. 


foreign  vessels,  on  payment  only  |of  the  ordinary 
duties. 

Many  particulars  respecting  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  England  at  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  have  been  preserved  by  Ludo- 
vico  Guicciardini  (nephew  of  the  great  historian 
of  Italy)  in  his  Description  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  was  written  about  this  time.  The  Dutch, 
he  tells  us,  were  wont  to  import  annually  to  Bruges 
upwards  of  1200  sacks  of  English  wool,  worth 
250,000  crowns.  And  **it  is  marvellous,'*  he 
adds,  "  to  think  of  the  vast  quantity  of  drapery 
imported  by  the  English  into  the  Netherlands, 
being  undoubtedly,  one  year  with  another,  above 
200,000  pieces  of  all  kinds,  which,  at  the  most 
moderate  rate  of  25  crowns  per  piece,  is  5,000,000 
of  crowns,  or  10,000,000  of  Dutch  guilders  (above 
1,000,000/.  sterling);  so  that  these  and  other 
merchandise  brought  to  us  by  the  EngUsh,  and 
carried  from  us  to  them,  may  make  die  annual 
amount  to  be  more  than  12,000,000  of  crowns,  or 
24,000,000  of  guilders  (about  2,400,000/.  sterling), 
to  the  great  benefit  of  both  countries,  neither  of 
which  could  possibly,  or  not  without  the  greatest 
damage,  dispense  with  this,  their  vast  mutud 
commerce  ;  of  which  the  merchants  on  both  sides 
are  so  sensible,  that  they  have  fallen  into  ,a  way  of 
insuring  their  merchandise  from  losses  at  sea  by  a 
joint  contribution."*  These  last  words  arc  said  to 
be  the  earliest  notice  of  marine  insurance,  which 
they  would  seem  to  imply  was  first  adopted  in  the 
trade  between  the  Netherlands  and  England.  The 
magnitude  of  that  trade,  as  here  described,  greatly 
surpasses  any  conjectural  estimate  of  its  extent 
which  could  reasonably  have  been  hazarded  from 
the  common  notions  entertained  of  the  general  state 
of  commerce  at  this  date.  In  fact,  if  we  take  into 
account  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money,  there 
is  probably  no  single  country,  not  even  the  United 
States  of  America,  with  which  England  in  the  pre- 
sent day  carries  on  a  larger  commerce  than  she 
appears,  from  this  statement,  to  have  done  with  the 
Netherlands  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago. 

Of  all  the  great  commercial  towns  of  the  Nether- 
lands, Antwerp,  as  we  have  already  stated,  was  at 
this  time  the  most  eminent.  Exclusive  of  the 
French,  who,  next  to  the  native  merchants,  were 
the  most  numerous  class  of  resident  traders,  it 
contained,  according  to  Gruicciardini,  above  a 
thousand  foreigners  engaged  in  commerce,  con- 
sisting of  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Italians,  Ger- 
mans, Danes  and^  other  Easterlings,  and  Eng- 
lish. His  account  of  the  commerce  carried  on  by 
Antwerp  with  the  British  Islands  is  as  follows  :— 
**  To  England  Antwerp  sends  jewels  and  pre- 
cious stones,  silver  bullion,  quicksilver,  wrought 
silks,  cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  gold  and  silver 
thread,  camblets,  grograms,  spices,  drugs,  sugar, 
cotton,  cummin,  galls,  linens  fine  and  coarse,  serges, 
demi-ostades,  tapestry,  madder,  hops  in  great 
quantities,  glass,  salt-fish,  metallic  and  other  mer- 
ceries of  all  sorts  to  a  great  value,  arms  of  all 
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kindB,  ammunition  for  war,  and  household  furni- 
ture. From  England  Antwerp  receives  vast  quan- 
tities of  fine  and  coarse  draperies,  fringes  and  other 
things  of  that  kind  to  a  great  value,  the  finest  wool, 
excellent  saffiron  in  small  quantities,  a  great  quantity 
of  lead  and  tin,  sheep  and  rabbit  skins  without 
number,  and  various  other  sorts  of  fine  peltry  and 
leather,  beer,  cheese,  and  other  sorts  of  provisions 
in  great  quantities ;  also  Malmesey  wines,  which 
the  English  import  from  Candia.  To  Scotland 
Antwerp  sends  but  little,  as  tliat  country  is  chiefly 
supplied  from  England  and  France :  Antwerp, 
however,  sends  hither  some  spicery,  sugars,  madder, 
wrought  silks,  camblets,  serges,  linen,  and  mercery ; 
and  Scotland  sends  to  Antwerp  vast  quantities  of 
peltry  of  many  kinds,  leather,  wool,  indifferent 
cloth,  and  fine  large  pearls,  though  not  of  quite  so 
good  a  water  as  the  Oriental  ones.  To  Ireland 
Antwerp  sends  much  the  same  commodities  and 
quantities  as  to  Scotland ;  and  Antwerp  takes  from 
Ireland  skins  and  leather  of  divers  sorts,  some  low- 
priced  cloths,  and  other  gross  things  of  little  value." 
This  minute,  complete,  and  authentic  account  of 
the  chief  branch  of  our  national  commerce  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  curious  and  instructive 
records  of  the  present  period. 

From  other  parts  of  Quicciardiui's  description 
of  Antwerp,  a  few  additional  particulars  may  be 
gleaned  of  interest  in  the  history  of  English  com- 
merce. The  English  Bourse  or  Exchange  was 
the  place  where  the  merchants  of  the  several 
nations  that  were  congregated  in  this  great  mart 
used  to  meet  for  an  hour  every  morning  and 
evening,  to  buy  and  sell  all  kinds  of  merchan- 
dise, with  the  assistance  of  their  interpreters  and 
brokers.  The  English  cloths,  stuffs,  and  wool 
brought  to  Antwerp  were  exported  thence  to 
Venice,  Naples,  Milan,  Florence,  Genoa,  and 
other  parts  of  Italy ;  English  cloths  were  sent  to 
Germany  *'  as  a  rare  and  curious  thing,  and  of 
high  price."  Large  quantities  of  the  same  mer- 
chandise also  went  to  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Eastland,  Livonia,  and  Poland ;  some  to  France ; 
and  a  small  portion  also  to  Spain.  To  the  last- 
mentioned  country,  indeed,  is  stated  to  have  been 
sent  .everything  produced  by  human  industry  and 
labour ;  **  to  which,"  says  Guicciardini,  "  the 
meaner  people  of  Spain  have  an  utter  aversion." 
A  considerable  quantity  of  English  wool,  however, 
probably  still  continued  to  be  exported  direct  from 
England  to  Spain,  and  was  there  worked  up  into 
finer  fabrics  Uian  the  looms  of  this  country  could 
yet  produce. 

A  memorable  branch  of  English  commerce  is 
believed  to  have  begun  in  the  year  1562 — ^the 
detestable  African  slave-trade.  It  is  related  that 
Mr.  John  Hawkins — ^the  same  who  under  the 
name  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  was  afterwards  so  dis- 
tinguished as  a  naval  commander — having  learned 
that  negroes  brought  a  very  good  price  in  Hispa- 
niola,  assisted  by  the  subscriptions  of  sundry  gentle- 
men, now  fitted  out  three  ships,  of  which  the 
largest  was  120  tons,  the  smallest  only  40,  and, 


proceeding  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  there  made  up 
his  cargo  with  human  beings,  and  sailed  with 
them  to  Hispaniola,  where  he  sold  his  Africans 
and  his  English  goods,  and,  loading  his  ships 
with  hides,  sugar,  ginger,  and  many  pearls,  re- 
turned home  the  next  year,  having  made  a  very 
prosperous  adventure.  Other  two  voyages  of  the 
same  kind  are  recorded  to  have  been  made  by 
Hawkins  who,  in  commemoration  'of  his  priority 
over  all  his  countr3rmen  in  this  line  of  enterprise, 
received  as  an  addition  to  his  arms  *'  a  demi-moor 
proper,  bound  with  a  cord ;"  but  we  do  not  hear 
much  moreof  the  African  slave-trade  as  carried  on 
by  the  English,  till  after  the  close  of  the  present 
period. 

It  was  in  the  year  1566  that  the  building  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  in  the  city  of  London,  was  begun 
by  the  famous  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  styled  the 
queen's  merchant,  according  to  Anderson,  **  because 
he  had  the  management  of  all  her  remittances,  and 
her  other  money  concerns  with  foreign  states,  and 
with  her  armies  beyond  sea."  Before  this  the 
merchants  of  London  used  to  meet  in  Lombard- 
street  in  the  open  air.  Sir  Thomas  was  the  son  of 
Sir  Richard  Gresham,  also  an  eminent  London 
merchant,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  original 
author  of  the  project  of  building  an  exchange  or 
covered  walk  tor  the  merchants  of  his  native  capital, 
similar  to  what  he  had  seen  in  Antwerp  and  other 
foreign  cities,  but  who  died  before  he  could  carry 
his  design  into  execution.  His  son  received  a  uni- 
versity education,  having  studied  at  Caius  (or,  as 
it  was  then  called,  Gonville)  College,  Cambridge, 
but  was  from  the  first  intended  bj  his  father  for  a 
commercial  life,  and  accordinely  oecame  a  member 
of  the  Mercers*  Company,  the  same  to  which  Sir 
Richard  himself,  and  also  his  brother  Sir  John 
Gresham,  beloused,  iir  Thomas  was  employed, 
as  his  father  had  been,  in  negotiating  foreign  loans, 
and  managing  other  monev  transactions,  by  Edward 
VI.,  and  enjoyed  the  distinguished  favour  both  of 
that  king  and  of  his  successors.  Queen  Mary  and 
Queen  Elizabeth,  from  the  latter  of  whom  he  re- 
ceived his  knighthood  in  1559.  Ten  years  after, 
by  his  advice,  the  experiment  was  first  tried  of 
raising  a  loan  for  the  crown  at  home,  instead  of 
resorting,  as  had  always  hitherto  been  done,  to 
foreign  capitalists;  and  from  that  time  the  new 
plan  continued  usually  to  be  followed,  to  the  great 
advantage  both  of  the  crown  and  of  the  public. 
Sir  Thomas  proposed  to  the  lord  mayor  and  citi- 
zens of  London  to  erect  a  commodious  building 
for  the  merchants  to  meet  in  at  his  own  charge, 
provided  they  would  find  him  a  site ;  and,  his  offer 
being  at  once  accepted,  a  piece  of  ground,  then 
covered  with  three  streets,  ctdled  New-alley,  Swan- 
alley,  and  St.  Cbristopher's-alley,  was  purchased 
for  3532/.  The  houses,  it  is  related,  about  eighty 
in  number,  being  cried  by  a  bellman,  and  sold  to 
persons  who  agreed  to  take  them  down  and  carry 
away  the  materials,  brought  the  sum  of  478/. ; 
after  which  the  ground  was  levelled  at  the  charge 
of  the  city,  and  possession  of  it  given  by  the  lord 
'  5  h2 
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mayor  and  aldennen  to  Gresham,  who  laid  the 
first  stone  of  the  new  huilding  on  the  7th  of  June, 
1566  ;  and  by  November  of  the  following  year  the 
edifice,  which  was  of  brick,  was  covered  with  a 
roof  of  slate.  It  was  at  first  called  the  Bourse  or 
Burse;  but  in  1570,  soon  after  it  was  finished,  as 
Holinshed  tells  us,  "  the  three-and-twentieth  of 
January,  the  queen's  majesty,  accompanied  with 
her  nobility,  came  from  her  house  at  the  Strand, 
called  Somerset  Place,  and  entered  the  city  of 
London  by  Temple  Bar,  Fleet-street,  Cheape,  and 
80  by  the  north  side  of  the  Burse,  to  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham's  in  Bishopsgate-street,  where  she  dined : 
afler  dinner  her  grace  returned  through  Comhill, 
entered  the  Burse  on  the  south  side,  and  after  her 
highness  had  viewed  every  part  thereof  above- 
ground,  especially  the  Pawn,  which  was  richly 
furnished  with  all  sorts  of  the  finest  wares  in  the 
city,  she  caused  the  same  Burse,  by  an  herald  and 


a  trumpet,  to  be  proclaimed  the  Royal  Exchange, 
so  to  be  called  from  thenceforth,  and  not  other- 
wise." Gresham,  by  his  will,  devised  the  Exchange 
which  he  had  thus  erected  in  equal  shares  to  the 
corporation  of  London  and  to  the  Mercers'  Company, 
and  so  the  property  continues  to  be  held  to  the  present 
day.  The  original  building,  a  quadrangular  arcade 
surroimding  an  open  court,  with  galleries  above 
containing  shops,  &c.,  perished  in  the  great  fire  of 
1666 ;  after  which  the  stone  building  on  a  more 
extensive  scale,  that  was  lately  burned  down,  was 
erected  by  the  city  and  the  Mercers'  Company  at 
a  cost  of  80,000/.  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  who 
died  in  1579,  and  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a 
scholar  as  well  as  a  merchant,  is  also  illustrious 
as  the  founder  of  the  civic  college  known  by 
his  name,  originally  established  in  his  house  in 
Bishopsgate-street,  which  stood  where  the  Excise 
Office  now  stands. 


SiK  Thomas  Grcsham*  Exchanoi,  Londox.    From  a  Print  in  tha  Guildhall  Library. 


In  1567  the  series  of  voyages  of  discovery, 
chiefly  undertaken  in  pursuit  of  a  new  passage 
to  India,  which  illustrates  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, commenced  with  the  first  voyage  of  Mar- 
tin Frobisher,  who  entered  upon  his  adventurous 
expedition  with  two  barks  of  only  twenty-five 
tons  each,  and  a  pinnace  of  ten  tons;  in  the 
fitting  out  of  which  he  was  assisted  by  several 
persons  of  rank,  and  especially  by  Ambrose 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick  (elder  brother  of  Lei- 
cester). The  government,  however,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  herself,  also  took  a  warm  interest  in  the 
expedition,  upon  which  the  sanguine  and  intrepid 
commander  is  said  to  have  set  out  with  a  deter- 
mination either  to  discover  the  north-west  passage, 
or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  Frobisher  and  his 
companions  sailed  from  Deptford  on  the  8th  of 


June,  the  queen,  who  was  then  at  Greenwich 
looking  on  from  a  window  of  the  palace  as  they 
passed  by,  and  waving  her  hand  to  thcm^  by  way 
of  expressing  her  good  wishes  and  bidding  them 
farewell.  Proceeding  along  the  eastern  coast,  they 
reached  Fara,  one  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  frt)m 
whence  they  directed  their  course  westward  till 
they  came  within  sight  of  the  coast  of  Greenland, 
upon  which,  however,  they  were  not  able  to  effect 
a  landing.  Afler  this  Frobisher  entered  the  strait 
leading  to  Hudson's  Bay  which  still  bears  his 
name,  and  landed  on  some  of  the  adjacent  coasts, 
which  he  took  possession  of  for  the  English  crown. 
The  loss  of  some  of  his  men,  however,  now  made 
him  resolve  to  return  home ;  and,  after  encounter- 
ing a  terrible  storm,  he  arrived  at  Harwich  on  the 
2nd  of  October.    A  circumstance  that  happened  a 
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short  time  after  the  return  of  this  expedition  sud- 
denly produced  a  general  excitement  respecting 
it,  much  greater  than  had  been  awakened  by  the 
geographical  discoveries  in  which  it  had  resulted. 
Among  other  specimens  of  the  produce  of  the 
lands  he  had  added  to  the  queen's  dominions, 
Frobisher  had  brought  home  with  him  a  piece  of 
heavy  black  stone,  a  fragment  of  which  the  wife  of 
a  person  into  whose  hands  it  had  fallen  threw  into 
the  fire,  when,  being  taken  out  again,  and  quenched 
in  vin^ar,  it  glittered  like  gold,  and,  it  is  said,  was 
afterwards,  upon  being  fused,  actually  found  to  con- 
tain a  portion  of  that  metal.  As  soon  as  this  was 
known  numbers  of  people  eagerly  oflfered  their  sub- 
scriptions to  enable  Frobisher  to  proceed  on  a  second 
expedition ;  the  queen  herself  placing  at  his  dis- 
posal one  of  the  ships  of  the  royal  navy,  of  two 
hundred  tons  burden.  With  this,  and  two  barks 
of  about  thirty  tons  each,  he  again  set  out  from 
Harwich  on  the  Slst  of  May,  1577.  This  time 
no  further  attempt  was  made  to  penetrate  to  India  : 
the  adventurers  had  been  expressly  commanded  to 
make  the  collection  of  gold  ore  their  only  object ; 
and,  accordingly,  after  having  reached  Frobisher 's 
Strait,  as  before,  and  found  a  quantity  of  the  black 
stone  on  some  of  the  islands  where  they  landed, 
they  prepared  to  return  to  England,  which  they 
reached  in  the  end  of  September.  Commissioners 
were  now  appointed  by  the  queen  to  report  on  the 
whole  affair  ;  and  although  it  does  not  appear  that 
anything  could  be  got  out  of  the  pieces  of  black 
stone,  it  was  still  deemed  expedient  that  another 
expedition  should  be  sent  out,  either  to  make  search 
fur  more  genuine  specimens  of  gold  ore,  or  at  least 
to  prosecute  the  pursuit  of  the  north-west  passage, 
of  which  the  discovery  of  Frobisher's  Strait  had 
appeared  to  open  a  prospect.  Accordingly,  on  the 
Slst  of  May,  1578,  Frobisher  again  sailed  from 
Harwich  with  twelve  ships  in  addition  to  the 
three  he  had  commanded  on  his  last  voyage,  that 
he  might  bring  or  send  home  an  abundant  importa- 
tion of  the  black  ore.  This  attempt,  however,  proved 
wholly  unsuccessful ;  it  was  only  after  having  been 
carried  far  out  of  their  course  by  storms  and  cur- 
rents, that  about  half  the  number  of  the  ships  at 
last  reached  the  mouth  of  the  strait,  when  the 
season  was  too  far  advanced  for  a  longer  continu- 
ance in  these  inclement  regions ;  so  that,  having 
collected  as  much  of  the  black  stone  as  he  could 
find,  Frobisher,  without  having  added  any- 
thing to  his  former  discoveries,  again  set  sail  for 
England,  which  he  reached  about  the  beginning  of 
October.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  supposed 
ore  appears  to  have  only  proved  another  exem- 
plification of  the  truth  of  the  old  remark — that  all 
is  not  gold  that  glitters.  To  Frobisher,  however, 
geography  owes  the  first  penetration  into  these 
Polar  seas,  and  the  discovery  both  of  the  strait  that 
bears  his  name,  and  of  various  islands,  sounds,  and 
points  within  and  around  it.  Frobisher  was  after- 
wards employed  in  other  naval  commands,  and  was 
one  of  the  chief  captains  of  the  fleet  fitted  out  against 
tlie  Spanish  Armada,  after  one  of  the  engagements 


with  which  his  valour  was  recompensed  by  the  lord 
high  admiral  with  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He 
died  in  1594  of  a  wound  which  he  received  in^an 
attack  upon  a  fort  near  Brest,  which  was  held  by  a  ■ 
party  of  leaguers  and  Spaniards  against  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  to  whose  assistance  he  had  been  sent 
with  four  men-of-war. 

At  the  same  time  that  Frobisher  was  engaged  in 
his  third  and  last  expedition  of  discovery  in  the 
seas  to  the  north  of  the  American  continent,  the 
celebrated  Francis  Drake  was  performing  the 
second  circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  the  first 
having  been  accomplished  more  than  half  a  century 
before  by  the  Portuguese  navigator  Fernando  de 
Magalhanes,  the  discoverer  of  the  strait  which  still 
bears  his  name.  We  have  nothing  to  do  in  this 
place  with  the  political  circumstances  in  which 
Drake's  enterprise  originated ;  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  had  the  secret  sanction  of  Elizabeth,  although 
its  primary  object  was  to  attack  the  possessions  and 
plunder  the  ships  of  the  Spaniards,  with  whom 
this  country  was  then  at  peace.  The  vessels  em- 
ployed were  the  property  of  private  individuals, 
friends  of  Drake ;  they  were  five  in  number,  the 
largest,  the  Pelican,  in  which  the  commander  of 
the  expedition  sailed,  being  of  a  hundred  tons 
burden ;  the  smallest,  a  pinnace  of  fifteen  tons ; 
and,  including  several  gentlemen,  the  younger 
sons  of  noble  families,  the  entire  number  of  persons 
whom  they  carried  was  only  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
four.  The  little  fleet  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the 
15th  of  November,  1577.  After  making  the  coast 
of  Brazil  and  entering  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Drake's 
ship  and  two  others  had  passed  through  the  Strait 
of  Magalhanes,  or  Magellan,  by  the  beginning  of 
September,  1578.  The  southern  coast  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego  was  afterwards  discovered  by  Drake, 
who  then  ran  up  along  the  western  coast  of 
America,  as  far  as  to  latitude  48^  north,  collecting, 
at  the  same  time,  ixnmense  booty  by  a  succession 
of  exploits  against  the  Spaniards,  the  relation  of 
which  does  not  belong  to  our  present  subject. 
Drake  was  the  first  navigator  who  had  ever  ad- 
vanced to  nearly  eo  high  a  latitude  along  the  North 
American  coast.  He  afterwards  sailed  across  the 
Pacific  to  the  Molucca  Islands  and  Java,  and, 
steering  thence  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
finished  his  voyage  round  the  world  by  returning 
to  Plymouth,  which  he  reached  on  Monday  the 
26th  of  September,  1580,  after  an  absence  of  nearly 
two  years  and  ten  months.  "  The  queen,"  says 
Camden,  **  received  him  graciously,  and  laid  up 
the  treasure  he  brought  by  way  of  sequestration, 
that  it  might  be  forthcoming  if  the  Spaniard  should 
demand  it  His  ship  she  caused  to  be  drawn  up 
in  a  little  creek  near  Deptford,  upon  the  Thames, 
as  a  monument  of  his  so  lucky  sailing  round  the 
world,  where  the  carcass  thereof  is  yet  to  be  seen. 
And  having,  as  it  were,  consecrated  it  as  a  me- 
morial with  great  ceremony,  she  was  banqueted  in 
it,  and  conferred  on  Drake  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. At  this  time  a  bridge  of  planks,  by  which 
they  came  aboard  the  ship,  sunk  under  the  crowd 
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of  people,  and  fell  down  with  an  hundred  men 
upon  it,  who,  notwithstanding,  had  none  of  them 
any  harm.  So  that  that  ahip  may  seem  to  have 
heen  huilt  under  a  lucky  pluiet."  Drake's  ship 
was  preserved  at  Deptford  till  it  was  quite  decayed ; 
and  at  last,  when  it  was  hroken  up,  a  chair  was 
made  of  one  of  the  planks,  and  presented  to  the 
University  of  Oxford.  As  for  the  treasure  brought 
home  by  the  great  navigator,  it  is  probable  that, 
although  a  considerable  sum  was  afterwards  paid 
out  of  it  in  satisfaction  of  claims  made  in  the 
name  of  some  Spanish  merchants,  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  divided  among  the  captors.  Camden 
goes  on  to  tell  us  that,  although  the  common  people 
admired  and  highly  commended  Drake,  as  judging 
it  no  less  honourable  to  have  enlarged  the  bounds 
of  the  name  and  glory  than  of  the  empire  of  their 
country,  yet  '*  nothing  troubled  him  more  than 
that  some  of  the  chief  men  at  court  refused  to 
accept  the  gold  which  he  offered  them  as  gotten 
by  piracy."  The  queen,  however,  stood  firmly  by 
him,  and  when  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
complained  in  passionate  terms  of  his  having  so 
much  as  dared  to  sail  in  the  Indian  Sea,  she  boldly 
replied,  that  she  understood  not  why  her  subjects, 
or  those  of  any  other  prince,  should  be  debarred 
from  the  Indies  (that  is,  the  Americas),  to  which 
she  could  not  admit  that  the  Spaniard  had  any 
just  title,  either  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome's  donation 
or  by  any  other  claim.  She  maintained  that  no 
imaginary  right  of  property,  asserted  either  by 
the  Spaniards  or  the  Portuguese,  could  hinder  other 
princes  from  trading  to  those,  countries,  and,  with- 
out any  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  from  trans- 
porting colonies  into  such  parts  of  them  as  were 
not  already  settled.  Nor,  she  concluded,  could 
she  or  any  other  prince  be  with  any  reason  pre- 
vented from  ireely  navigating  that  vast  ocean, 
seeing  the  use  of  the  sea  and  air  is  common  to  all ; 
^^neitner  can  a  title  [to  the  ocean  belong  to  any 
people  or  private  persons,  forasmuch  as  neither 
nature  nor  public  use  and  custom  permitteth  any 
possession  thereof."  This  high  tone,  never  before 
so  distinctly  taken  by  the  English  government, 
and  never  afterwards  lowered,  was  mainly  inspired 
by  Drake's  brilliant  exploits. 

The  next  voyages  of  discovery  that  fall  to  be 
mentioned  after  Drake's  circumnavigation  are  the 
three  made  by  John  Davis  in  quest  of  a  north- 
west passage;  the  first  in  1585,  in  which  he 
sailed  as  far  north  as  to  the  73rd  degree  of  latitude, 
and  discovered  the  strait  to  which  he  has  left  his 
name;  the  second,  in  1586,  in  which  he  made 
the  attempt  to  penetrate  to  the  Pacific  at  a  point 
farther  to  the  south;  the  third,  in  1587,  in  which 
he  again  ascended  the  strait  he  had  discovered  two 
years  before,  with  no  better  success  than  at  first 
In  these  attempts  Davis  was  encouraged  and 
assisted,  not  only  by  several  members  of  the  mer- 
cantile community,  but  by  Burleigh,  Walsinghara, 
and  others  of  the  queen's  ministers  and  the 
nubility. 

Meanwhile  another  voyage  round  the  world  was 


performed  by  another  Englishman,  Mr.  Thomas 
Cavendish,  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  property  in 
Suffolk,  who  sailed  from  Plymouth  with  three 
vessels  on  the  21st  of  July,  1586,  and,  after  a 
course  both  of  navigation  and  of  hostilities  against 
the  Spaniards  strongly  resembling  that  pursued  by 
Drake,  finished  his  circumnavigation  by  returning 
to  the  same  port  on  the  9th  of  September,  1588, 
having  thus  been  absent  little  more  than  two  yean 
and  one  month.  This  voyage,  however,  was  not 
productive  of  any  geographical  discoveries  of  im- 
portance, thoueh  it  corrected  some  of  the  state- 
ments of  preceding  navigators.  In  a  second  South- 
Sea  voyage,  [undertaken  by  Cavendish  in  1591, 
Captain  John  Davis,  mentioned  above,  who  com* 
manded  one  of  the  ships,  had  the  fortune  to  dis- 
cover the  Falkland  Islands.*  Other  South-Sea 
voyages,  made  by  Andrew  Merrick  in  1589,  and 
by  Sir  Richard  Hawkins  in  1593,  added  little  oi 
nothing  to  geographical  knowledge ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  voyage  for  the  discovery  of  a 
north-west  passage,  undertaken  in  1602,  by  Cap- 
tain George  Weymouth,  at  the  joint  expense  of 
the  Russia  and  Turkey  companies. 

By  this  time,  also,  a  direct  commercial  inter- 
course with  India  had  been  opened  by  the  English. 
In  1581  a  number  of  eminent  merchants  were  in- 
corporated into  a  company  for  trading  to  Turkey, 
to  which  country  the  charter  declared  that  they 
had,  at  their  own  great  costs  and  charges,  found 
out  and  opened  a  trade  **not  heretofore  in  the 
memory  of  any  man  now  livmg  known  to  be  com- 
monly used  and  frequented  by  way  of  mer- 
chandise." Wishing  to  engage  in  the  trade  to 
India,  this  company,  in  1583,  dispatched  Messrs. 
Newbery  and  Fitch  to  Tripoli  in  Syria,  from 
which  they  proceeded  to  Bagdad,  and  thence  down 
the  Tigris  and  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Ormus,  where 
they  embarked  for  Goa.  Newbury  died  in  India, 
but  Fitch,  after  having  visited  Agra,  Bengal,  Pegu. 
Ceylon,  and  Cochin,  returning  by  Goa,  Ormus,  and 
Aleppo,  arrived  again  in  England  in  April  1591. 
A  trade,  however,  carried  on  by  this  overland 
route,  could  never  have  enabled  the  English  mer- 
chants to  compete  with  their  Portuguese  rivak; 
and  before  Fitch's  return  this  had  come  to  be 
generally  felt.  It  appears  that,  in  1589,  a  peti- 
tion was  presented  to  the  queen  from  sundry  mer- 
chants, requesting  permission  to  make  a  trading 
adventure  to  India  by  sea.  On  the  10th  of  April, 
1591,  nearly  at  the  very  moment  at  which  Fitch 
made  his  reappearance,  three  ships,  fitted  out  by 
the  chief  members  of  the  Turkey  Company,  sailed 
from  Plymouth  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  one  of 
which,  commanded  by  Captain  Lancaster,  after 
suffering  many  disasters,  reached  India,  and  took 
in  a  cargo  of  pepper  and  other  spices  at  Sumati* 
and  Ceylon.  But  having  afterwards  set  out  for 
the  West  Indies,  Lancaster  there  lost  his  ship,  and 
was  left  with  his  crew  on  the  uninhabited  island  of 
Mona,  near  Hispaniola,  from  which  he  vas 
brought  home  to  Europe  by  a  French  vessel  ui 

•  See  Buraey't  DUcoverics  iu  the  South  Sea,  vol  ii-P*  ^^' 
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May,  1594,  after  haying  been  absent  about  three 
years  and  two  months.  Three  other  ships,  sent 
out  for  India  and  China  in  1596  by  Sir  Robert 
Dudley  and  some  other  London  merchants,  were 
still  more  unfortunate.  Meanwhile  the  war  with 
Spain  and  Portugal  had  cut  off  the  usual  supply 
of  Oriental  productions  by  the  medium  of  the 
latter  country,  in  consequence  of  which  the  price  of 
pepper  is  said  to  have  been  raised  from  three  to 
eight  shillings  a  pound,  and  the  prices  of  other  com- 
modities in  the  same  proportion,  none  being  to  be 
had  except  from  the  Dutch,  who  had  gone  into  the 
India  trade  in  1595,  and  were  already  carrying  it 
on  with  great  success.  In  1599  the  merchants  of 
the  Turkey  Company  made  another  attempt  to 
establish  a  land  trade  with  India  by  dispatching  a 
Mr.  Mildeuhall  to  the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul  at 
Agra;  but  he  did  not  reach  that  capital  till  the 
year  1603,  and,  although  he  afterwards  obtained 
important  commercial  privileges  for  the  company 
from  the  Mohammedan  emperor,  his  proceedings 
do  not  belong  to  the  history  of  the  present  period. 
In  the  mean  ^time  the  scheme  of  an  East  India 
trade,  to  be  carried  on  by  sea,  and  independently 
of  the  Turkey  Company,  had  at  last  been  taken  up 
with  effect.  On  the  22nd  of  September,  1599,  the 
lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  principal  merchants  of 
London,  to  the  number  of  about  a  hundred,  as- 
sembled at  Founders'  Hall,  and  united  themselves 
into  an  association  fdr  trading  to  India,  for  which 
purpose  they  subscribed  on  the  spot  a  capital  of 
above  30,000/.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  they 
drew  up  a  petition  to  the  privy  council,  in  which 
they  'represented  that,  stimulated  by  the  success 
which  had  attended  the  voyages  to  the  East  Indies 
already  made  by  the  Dutch,  who  were  then  fitting 
out  another  voyage,  for  which  they  had  bought 
ships  in  England,  the  associated  merchants  had 
resolved  upon  making  a  voyage  of  adventure  of  the 
same  kind,  and  for  that  purpose  entreated  that  her 
majesty  would  grant  them  letters  patent  of  incor- 
poration, succession,  &c.,  seeing  that  the  proposed 
trade,  being  so  remote,  could  not  be  managed  but 
by  a  joint  and  united  stock.  This  movement  led, 
after  a  delay  occasioned  by  the  prospect  of  a  peace 
with  Spain,  to  the  grant  by  the  queen,  on  the  31st 
of  December,  1600,  of  a  charter  to  a  great  number 
of  gentlemen  therein  named,  constituting  them  one 
lx)dy  corporate  and  politic,  by  the  name  of  **  The 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Merchants  of  Lon- 
don trading  into  the  East  Indies,"  Mr.  Thomas 
Smith,  alderman  of  London,  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Turkey  Company,  being  appointed 
the  first  governor.  The  charter,  among  other 
privileges,  conferred  the  exclusive  right  of  trading, 
for  fifteen  years,  to  all  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  eastward 
as  far  as  to  the  S^it  of  Magellan,  excepting  such 
countries  or  ports  as  might  be  in  the  actual  pos- 
session of  any  Christian  prince  in  amity  with  the 
queen.  The  new  company  lost  no  time  in  sending 
out  their  first  adventure.  Four  ships,  the  best  that 
could  be  found  in  England,  although  the  largest 


was  only  of  six  hundred  tons  burden,  the  smallest 
of  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  forty  tons,  and 
carrying  in  all  four  hundred  and  eighty  men,  having 
been  put  under  the  command  of  Lancaster,  who 
was  styled  Admiral  of  the  little  fieet,  and  invested 
by  the  queen  with  the  power  of  exercising  martial 
law,  dropped  down  from  Woolwich  on  the  13th  of 
February,  1601,  but  did  not  take  their  departure 
from  Torbay  till  the  22nd  of  April,  and  did  not 
reach  Acheen,  in  Sumatra,  till  the  5th  of  June  in 
the  following  year.  In  consequence  of  the  time 
thus  lost  Lancaster  did  not  return  home  till  after 
the  death  of  Elizabeth,  so  that  the  history  of  all 
but  the  mere  opening  of  the  commerce  of  the 
English  with  India  belongs  to  the  next  period.* 

A  beginning  was  also  made  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  present  reign  in  the  attempt  to  effect  settle- 
ments in  some  of  the  newly  discovered  parts  of  the 
earth,  although  the  proper  foundation  of  the 
colonial  empire  of  England  must  be  referred  to  a 
later  date.  In  1576  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  (step- 
brother of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh)  had  published  a 
treatise  on  the  subject  of  the  north-west  passage, 
and,  two  years  after,  had  obtained  a  patent,  em- 
powering him  to  occupy  and  colonise  such  parts  of 
the  North  American  continent  as  were  not  already 
in  the  possession  of  any  of  the  queen's  allies. 
Gilbert,  accordingly,  accompanied  by  Raleigh, 
made  an  attempt  the  same  year  to  carry  his  project 
into  execution ;  but  he  had  not  long  put  out  to  sea 
when  he  was  obliged  to  return  with  the  loss  of  one 
of  his  best  ships.  No  better  success  attended  a 
second  attempt  of  the  two  brothers  in  1583 :  after 
having  reached  Newfoundland,  Gilbert,  who  has 
been  called  *'  the  father  of  our  plantations," 
perished  with  his  ship  in  a  storm  on  his  voyage 
home;  and  of  four  other  vessels,  of  which  the 
expedition  consisted,  only  one  reached  England. 
The  next  year,  however,  Raleigh,  not  discouraged 
by  this  disastrous  failure,  having  obtained  letters 
patent  from  the  queen,  granting  to  him  all  such 
countries  as  he  should  discover  in  full  property, 
with  the  reservation  only  to  the  crown  of  a  fifth 
part  of  the  gold  or  silver  ore  that  might  be  found 
in  them,  again  fitted  out  two  ships,  and  dispatched 
them  to  the  North  American  coast,  with  directions 
to  take  a  more  southerly  course  than  that  which 
had  been  followed  by  Gilbert  The  result  of  this 
voyage  was  the  discovery  of  the  part  of  the 
American  continent  which  Elizabeth  honoured,  in 
allusion  to  herself,  with  the  name  of  Virginia.f 
Raleigh's  patent  was  now  confirmed  by  act  of 
parliament,  and,  early  in  1585,  he  sent  out  another 
fleet  of  seven  vessels,  under  the  conduct  of  his 
relative,  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  a  most  distin- 
guished person,  alike  as  a  seaman  and  as  a  soldier, 
to  take  complete  possession  of  and  effect  a  settle- 
ment on  the  newly-acquired  territory.  Grenville 
actually  left  a  colony  of  one  hundred  and  eight 
men  on  the  island  of  Roanoak,  adjacent  to  the 

*  Mocphenon's  History  of  the  European  Commerce  wilh  IndiSf 
4to.l8l9.  pp.79-^. 

f  ViryluiH  orixinally  comprehended  both  the  pr«Mat  ilale  of  thai 
name  and  the  aiiUolnlog  country  ol'  North  Carolina, 
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coast  of  Virginia ;  but  acarcdy  had  the  ahipa  that 
brought  them  out  taken  their  departure  when  the 
aettlera  became  involved  in  hoatilitiea  with  the 
natives,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  glad  to 
embark  in  the  fleet  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who 
chanced  to  touch  at  the  place  on  his  return  from 
another  expedition  against  the  Spanish  possessions, 
and  who  brought  them  home  to  £ngland  about  the 
end  of  July,  1586  *  Within  a  fortnight  after 
they  had  sailed  Grenville  arrived  with  three  ships 
laden  with  all  necessaries,  which  Raleigh  had  dis- 
patched for]  their  use,  and,  finding  them  gone,  he 
left  fifteen  men  in  the  place  with  provisions  for 
two  years.  When  the  next  year  Raleigh  sent  out 
three  moro  vessels,  with  a  governor,  Mr.  John 
White,  and  twelve  assistants,  to  whom  he  gave  a 
charter,  incorporating  them  by  the  name  of  the 
Governor  and  Assistants  of  the  City  of  Raleigh  in 
Virginia,  no  remains  of  these  unhappy  settlers 
were  to  be  found,  except  their  bones  scattered  on 
the  beach :  diey  had  all  been  put  to  death  by  the 
savages.  An  attempt  was  made  by  White  and 
his  companions  to  repair  the  buildings  which  had 
been  laid  in  ruins ;  but  new  hostilities  with  the 
natives,  and  dissensions  among  the  settlers  them- 
selves, soon  arose,  and  the  governor  eventually 
determined  upon  returning  for  further  supplies  to 
£ngland,  where  he  arrived  in  the  beginning  of 
November.  At  this  moment  the  public  mind  in 
England  was  occupied  with  one  object — the  grand 
Spanish  armament  that  was  already  afloat  for  the 
invasion  of  the  kingdom;  Raleigh  himself  was 
busy  among  the  foremost  in  devising  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  national  defence ;  he  found 
means,  in  the  first  instance,  to  send  back  White 
with  supplies  in  two  vessels,  which,  however,  were 
attacked  by  a  Spanish  privateer,  and  so  much  dis- 
abled as  to  be  incapable  of  proceeding  on  their 
voyage ;  but  after  this  no  further  attempt  was  made 
to  relieve  the  unhappy  colonists  of  Virginia,  who, 
men,  women,  and  children,  to  the  number  of  nearly 
a  hundred  and  twenty,  that  had  been  left  by 
White,  must  all  speedily  have  perished  of  want  if 
they  wero  not  destroyed  by  the  tomahawks  of  the 
barbarous  aborigines  upon  whose  wilderness  they 
had  intruded.  And  thus  terminated  the  work  of 
colonization  as  prosecuted  by  the  English  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth. 

We  will  now  add  a  few  notices  respecting  the 
navy  and  commercial  shipping  of  the  kingdom  in 
this  reign.  Very  soon  after  she  came  to  the  throne, 
Camden  tells  us,  '*  this  wise  and  careful  princess, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  hostile  attempts,  and  secure 
herself  and  her  subjects  in  the  fruition  of  a  settled 
peace,  though  her  treasure  ran  low,  yet  began  to 

*  "These  men;*  tavs  Camden.  "  who  were  that  brought  back, 
were  the  flrtt  that  I  know  of  that  brought  into  England  that  Indian 
plant  which  tliey  eall  tabaeca  and  mieotia,or  tobacco,  which  they  utcd 
ttgainat  cruditiet.  being  taught  it  by  the  Indiana.  Certainly  from  that 
time  forward  it  began  to  grow  into  great  rvqueat,  and  to  be  told  at  a 
high  rate,  whllat  in  a  abort  time  many  men  ererywherc.  aome  for 
wantonnest,  aome  for  health  awke,  with  Inaatiahle  deaire  and  greed !• 
neaa.  aucked  in  the  atiuking  amuke  thereof  through  au  earthen  pipe, 
whtch  preaeotly  they  blew  out  again  at  their  noatrlls;  inaomnch'tliat 
tobacco-ahopa  are  now  at  ordinary  io  okoit  towoi  as  tap-houses  aad 
taverBB.'*  , 


Stock  her  armoury  with  all  necessary  ammunition, 
expending  a  vast  sum  for  arms  in  Germany, 
because  those  she  bought  up  at  Antwerp  were 
stopped  by  the  Spaniard."  She  also,  he  adds, 
caused  a  great  number  of  iron  and  brass  pieces  to 
be  cast ;  and  in  this  she  was  aided  by  the  oiMOTery 
both  of  great  abundance  of  calamine,  or  zinc,  iu 
diflerent  parts  of  England,  and  of  a  vein  of  copper 
near  Reswick,  in  Cumberland,  so  rich  that  it 
afforded  a  sufficient  supply  not  only  for  the  home 
demand  but  for  exportation.  She  likewise  intro- 
duced the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  and  made 
the  military  service  popular  by  raising  the  pay  of 
the  soldiers.  Further,  the  historian  goes  on,  ^  she 
rigged  out  her  fleet  with  all  manner  of  tackling 
and  ammunition,  so  that  it  may  be  allowed  to  have 
been  the  best  equipped  navy  that  was  ever  set  out 
by  the  English.  For  the  defence  whereof  she 
built  a  castle  on  the  banks  of  the  Medway  near 
Upmore,  the  usual  harbour  for  the  fleet,  and  aug- 
mented the  sailors'  and  manners'  pay ;  so  that  she 
was  justly  styled  by  strangers  tlie  Restorer  of  the 
Naval  Glory,  and  the  Queen  of  the  North  Seas. 
Neither  had  she  occasion  to  hire  ships  from  Ham- 
burgh, Lubeck,  Dantzic,  Genoa,  and  Venice,  which 
was  her  predecessors'  case.  The  wealthier  inha- 
bitants of  the  sea-coasts  did  likewise  follow  the 
queen's'  example  in  building  ships  of  war  with  all 
imaginable  cheerfulness,  insomuch  that  in  a  little 
time  the  queen's  fleet,  in  conjunction  with  her 
subjects'  shipping,  was  so  potent  that  it  was  able 
to  furnish  out  twenty  thousand  fighting  men  for 
sea  service."  The  ships  thus  built  by  private 
individuals  were  of  course  merchant-ships,  though 
liable  to  be  pressed  into  the  public  service  in  cases 
of  emergency.  In  1572  it  is  stated  that  the  entire 
navy  of  England  consisted  of  146  vessels  of  all 
sizes,  of  which  one  carried  a  hundred  gun?,  9  from 
eighty-eight  to  sixty,  49  from  flfty-eight  to  forty, 
58  from  thirty-eight  to  twenty,  and  the  remaining 
29  from  eighteen  to  six.*  Of  these,  however, 
only  13  belonged  to  the  crown;  the  rest  con- 
sisted of  the  mercantile  shipping  of  the  country, 
which  was  still  esteemed  the  principal  part  of  its 
maritime  power.  Jn  the  year  1582  the  English 
merchantmen  aro  said  to  have  been  135  iu  number, 
many  of  them  being  of  500  tons  burthen.  The 
fleet  equipped  to  encounter  the  Spanish  Annada, 
in  1588,  consisted,  according  to  the  most  authentic 
account,  of  111  ships,  having  on  board  11,120 
men.t  Of  these  vessels  eighteen  are  stated  to 
have  been  merchant  adventurers  from  the  river 
Thames,  but  of  the  rest  by  far  the  greater  number 
must  have  been  merchantmen  hired  or  pressed  for 
the  occasion.  Another  account  makes  the  entire 
number  of  ships  to  have  been  181 ;  namely,  34 
men-of-war,  of  which  five  were  from  800  to  11 00 
tons  burthen  each;  the  18  phiate  adventurers; 
33  furnished  by  the  city  of  London;  43  hired 
ships ;  and  53  coasters,  sent  by  various  sea-ports.} 

•  Borcbet's  History  of  Transactknia  nt  Sea.  as  quoted  br  Awirnon. 
f  Original  List  in  the  SUto  I'aper  OtHce,  m  quoted  ia  TyUer's  Life 
orRali'ii(h.p.84. 
X  Uurghley,  State  Papcrt,  ii.  615«  &e. 
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These  last  seem  to  be  omitted  in  the  other  enume- 
ration. According  to  a  work  published  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  writer  of 
which  appears  to  have*  derived  much  of  his  in- 
formation from  Pepys,  the  then  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty  (and  author  of  the  well-known  Diary), 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1588  had  at  sea  150  sail  of 
ships,  of  which  only  40  were  the  property  of  the 
crown.*  Besides  the  1 1 0  hired  vessels,  however,  the 
mercantile  shipping  of  the  kingdom  amounted  to  1 50 
sail,  measuring  on  an  average  150  tons,  and  carrying 
40  seamen  each.  Each  of  the  queen's  own  ships 
carried  about  300  men,  and  each  of  those  hired  by 
her  about  110.  It  is  added  that,  by  the  end  of 
the  reign,  both  the  quantity  of  the  shipping  and 
the  number  of  the  seamen  belonging  to  the  king- 
dom had  decreased  about  a  third.  According  to 
an  account  presented  by  the  Navy  Office  in  1791, 
in  obedience  to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  royal  navy  amoimted  in  1547,  at  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  12,455  tons ;  in  1553, 
at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  to  11,065; 
in  1558,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Mary,  to  7110 ; 
and  in  1603,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
to  17,110.  The  largest  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
ships  at  her  death  is  said  to  have  measured  1000 
tons,  and  to  have  carried  340  seamen,  and  40 
cannon. 

A  new  species  of  maritime  adventure  in  which 
the  English  began  to  engage  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth was  the  whale-fishery.  Hakluyt,  under  the 
year  1575,  reports  the  *' request  of  an  honest 
merchant,  by  letter  to  a  friend  of  his,  to  be  advised 
and  directed  in  the  course  of  killing  the  whale ;" 
with  the  friend!s  answer,  stating  that  there  ought 
to  be  provided  a  ship  of  200  tons  burthen,  with 
proper  utensils  and  instruments,  and  that  all  the 
necessary  hands  were  to  be  obtained  from  Biscay, 
the  people  of  which  country  appear  to  have  been, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  inhabitants  of 
some  of  the  most  northern  regions,  the  earliest  whale- 
fishers  in  Europe.  The  first  notice  in  Hakluyt  of 
any  actual  whale-fishing  by  the  English  occurs 
under  the  date  of  1593,  in  which  year  it  is  stated 
that  some  English  ships  made  a  voyage  to  Cape 
Breton  to  fish  for  morse  and  whales ;  and  before 
the  close  of  the  century  we  find  the  ships  of  the 
Russia  Company  engaged  occasionally  in  fishing 
for  whales  in  the  seas  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Spitzbergen.  It  appears  that  the  oil  was  the  only 
thing  for  which  the  whale  was  then  valued ;  at 
least  there  is  no  mention  at  this  early  date  of  any 
trade  in  the  fins  or  whalebone. 

In  1577,  according  to  Hakluyt,  the  ships  en- 
gaged in  the  Newfoundland  fishery  were  150  from 
France,  100  from  Spain,  50  from  Portugal,  and 
15  from  England ;  the  Biscayans  had  also  20  or  30 
ships  ^  engaged  in  the    whale-fishery  ;    but    the 

•  H nppy  Fotore  State  of  England. fol.  Lon.  1689,  p.  137.  For  ^^» 
•tatrm«oU  the  author  quotea  a  renotittrance  of  th«  CorporaiioD  of 
thr  Triikhy  Houae.  in  160S,  to  the  Lord  Hiyh  Admiral,  the  Earl  of 
NutliDKham,  esiant  In  Sir  Juliut  C«aar's  CoUeelkms.  The  author 
of  the  lUopy  Fatara  State  of  Eofland  hai  been  said  to  be  Janet 
Annedey.  Karl  of  Anglewy ;  accurdiog  to  another  .aceoont.  the  work 
«aa  writicB  by  Sir  FeUr  Pet. 
VOL.  II. 


English,  he  says,  had  the  best  ships,  and  therefore 
gave  the  law  to  Uie  rest,  and  were  their  protectors 
in  the  bays  firom  pirates  and  other  intruders ;  for 
which  it  was  then,  and  had  been  of  old,  a  custom 
to  make  them  a  sort  of  acknowledgment  by  a  boat- 
load of  salt  or  other  present  of  that  nature.  The 
ships  of  the  Spaniaids  were  the  next  best  to  those 
of  the  English.  Hakluyt  accounts  for  the  small 
number  of  the  English  slups  that  resorted  to  New- 
foundland by  the  number  employed  in  die  Iceland 
fishery. 

A  new  mercantile  company  of  a  peculiar  nature 
was  incorporated  by  Elizabeth  in  1579,  by  the 
name  of  the  Fellowship  of  Eastland  Merchants, 
with  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  to  Norway, 
Sweden,  Poland,  Prussia,  and  all  the  other  coun- 
tries along  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic.  **  This," 
says  Anderson,  *'  was  what  is  called  in  England  a 
regulated  company — that  is,  a  company  trading, 
not  on  a  joint  stock,  but  every  one  on  his  separate 
bottom,  under  certain  regulations."  The  exclu- 
sive privileges  of  this  association  were  extinguished 
at  the  Revolution  by  the  act  called  the  Declaration 
of  Rights  ;  but  in  Anderson's  time  the  Eastland 
merchants,  and  also  the  Merchants  of  the  Staple, 
another  company  similarly  circumstanced,  con- 
tinued to  exist  in  name,  and  to  elect  their  annual 
officers — their  capital  being  reduced  to  a  small 
stock  in  the  public  funds,  the  interest  of  which  de- 
frayed the  expenses  of  their  yearly  meetings.  The 
once  famous  South  Sea  Company,  of  which  this 
writer  was  one  of  the  officers,  is  now,  we  believe, 
reduced  to  the  same  condition  of  a  merely  nominal 
existence. 

We  have  seen  the  rise  of  Antwerp,  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  present  period,  to  the 
rank  of  beuig  the  most  eminent  commercial  city  in 
the  world — ^the  principal  impulse  which  carried  it 
to  this  height  being  originally  derived  from  the 
opening  of  fiie  Portuguese  trade  by  sea  with  India. 
In  1585  the  capture  and  sack  of  this  great  em- 
porium by  the  Spanish  commander,  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  gave  a  shock  to  the  whole  system  of 
European  commerce.  About  six  thousand  of  the 
inhabitants  perished  in  the  devastation  of  their 
noble  and  opulent  city  ;  and  of  those  that  survived 
its  fall  the  greater  number  of  those  whose  wealth, 
enterprise,  and  industry  had  hitherto  chiefly  sus- 
tained it,  fied  firom  its  ensanguined  streets  and 
blackened  ruins.  To  quote  the  compendious  sum* 
mary  of  Anderson,  '*  The  ruin  of  this  famous  city 
gave  the  finishing  blow  to  the  commerce  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands.  The  fishing  trade  removed 
into  Holland.  The  noble  manufactures  of  Flanden 
and  Brabant  were  dispersed  into  different  coun- 
tries. The  woollen  manufacture  settled  mostly  in 
Leyden,  where  it  still  flourishes.  The  linen  re- 
moved to  Haerlem  and  Amsterdam.  About  a 
third  'part  of  the  manufacturers  and  merchants 
who  wrought  and  dealt  in  silks,  damasks,  tafiieties, 
bays,  sayes,  serges,  stockings,  &c.,  settle  in 
England,  because  England  was  then  ignorant  of 
those  manufactures."     The  rise,  ind^,  of  the 
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manufacturing  industry  of  this  country  may  be 
said  to  date  from  the  fall  of  Antwerp.  In  com- 
mercial importance  Amsterdam  now  became  what 
Antwerp  had  been,  the  grand  emporium  of 
Europe. 

A  curious  evidence  of  how  much  the  internal 
trade  of  England  was  still  dependent  upon  the 
periodical  fairs  or  markets  held  in  the  great  towns 
is  afforded  by  a  proclamation  issued  in  1593,  pro- 
hibiting the  holding  of  Bartholomew  fair  in  the 
usual  manner  for  that  year  in  consequence  of  the 
plague  being  then  in  London.     The  proclamation 
speaks  of  there  being  wont  to  be  a  general  resort 
to  the  fair  of  all  kinds  of  people  out  of  every  part 
of  the  realm,  who  would,  therefore,  carry  the  sick- 
ness back  with  them  over  the  whole  country,  if 
the  fair  were  to  be  kept  as  usual.     It  was  too 
necessary,  however,  to  the  public  convenience  to 
be  altogether  suppressed  even  for  a  single  year ; 
all  that  was  attempted,  therefore,  was,  to  establish 
certain  regulations.to  diminish  as  much  as  possible 
the  concourse  of  people,  or  the  danger  thence 
arising.     These  regulations  give  a  good  view  of 
what  Bartholomew  fair  was*  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.     Her  majesty  commands,  *'  That,  in 
the  usual  place  of  Smithfield,  there  be  no  manner 
of  market  for  any  wares  kept,  nor  any  stalls  or 
booths  for  any  manner  of  merchandize,  or  for 
victuals,  suffered  to  be  set  up ;  but  that  the  open 
place  of  the  ground  called  Smithfield  be  only 
occupied  with  sale  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  of  stall 
wares,  as  butter,  cheese,  and  such  like,  in  gross, 
and  not  by  retail ;  the  same  to  continue  for  two 
days  only.    And  for  vent  of  woollen  cloths,  ker- 
seys, and  linen  cloths,  to  be  all  sold  in  gross,  and 
not  by  retail,  the  same  shall  be  all  brought  within 
the    Close   Yard   (afterwards   called    the  Cloth 
Fair)  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  where  shops  are  there 
continued,  and  have  gates  to  shut  the  same  place 
in  the  nights,  and  there  such  cloth  to  be  offered 
for  sale,  and  to  be  bought  in  gross,  and  not  by  re- 
tail ;   the  same  market  to  continue  but  three  days. 
And  that  the  sale  and  vent  for  leather  be  kept  in 
the  outside  of  the  ring  in  Smithfield,  as  hath  been 
accustomed,  without  erecting  any  shops  or  booths 
for  the  same,  or  for  any  victualler  or  other  occu- 
pier of  any  ways  whatsoever."    From  this  we  may 
gather  that  Bartholomew  fair  was  in  those  days  a 
great  annual  mart  to  which  merchants  used  to 
come  up  from  the  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
perhaps  from  other  countries,  to  make  their  whole- 
sale  purchases,  just  as  some  of  the  continental 
fairs  still  are.     The  object  of  the  regulations  was 
to  prevent  the  holding  of  the  retail  market,  by 
which,  of  course,  the  crowd  of  visitors  was  chiefly 
attracted ;  but  the  wholesale  market  was  too  indis- 
pensable to  the  general  trade  of  the  country  to  be 
mterfered  with. 

Our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  add  a  few  out 
of  many  particulars  that  have  been  preserved  re- 
lating to  the  commerce  of  Scotland  during  the 
present  period.  In  the  early  part  of  the  period 
commercial  legislatiou  in  that  country  was  directed  I 


by  the  same  spirit  and  to  the  same  objects  as  in 
England.     Thus,  among  the  acts  passed  by  the 
first  parliament  of  James  IV.,  in  1488,  was  one 
enforcing  the  importation  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
money  by  every  merchant  exporting  Scottish  com- 
modities :  wool,  cloth,  salmon,  and  herrings,  are 
the  descriptions  of  native  produce  and  manufac- 
tures that  are  specified  as  being  wont  to  be  sent 
abroad.    At  this  time  the  general  tendency  of  the 
laws  that  were  made  was  rather  to  check  than 
encourage  foreign  trade.     This  same  parliament, 
by  another  act,  prohibited  vessels  coming  from 
abroad,  whether  foreign  or  belonging  to  the  coun- 
try, from  putting  in  at  any  other  ports  than  those 
of  what  are  called  the  free  burghs — of  which  Dun- 
barton,  Irvine,  Wigton,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Ren- 
frew— all  in  the  western  part  of  the  country — ^are 
mentioned  as  the  chief;  and  further  made  it  illegal 
for  foreigners  to  carry  on  any  trade  whatever  ex- 
cept at  the  said  burghs.     Foreign  merchants  were 
also  expressly  prohibited  from  buying  any  fish  in 
Scotland  till  they  were  salted  and  bairelled.    The 
navy  of  Scotland  at  this  time  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted of  only  two  vessels,  the  Flower  and  the  Yellow 
Carvel.  "  They  were  adapted,"  observes  Macpher- 
Bon,  "  chiefly  for  war,  bemg  well  provided  with 
guns,  crossbows,  ilime-pots,  fire-balls,  two-handed 
swords,   and  also  with  good  seamen,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Andrew  Wood,  a  brave  and  ex- 
perienced officer ;  but  I  cannot  venture  to  affirm 
whether  they  belonged  to  the   public    or    were 
Wood's  own  private  property."     In  the  course  of 
his  reign,  however,  James  made  great  efforts  to 
raise  the  maritime  power  of  his  kingdom ;  and  we 
afterwards  find  the  list  of  his  distinguished  naval 
commanders  increased  by  the  names  of  the  two 
Bartons  (father  and  son),  Alexander  Mathisson, 
William  Merrimouth  of  Leith,  styled  King  of  the 
Sea,  and  others.     The  ships  in  which  these  ad- 
venturers sailed,  however,  appear  to  have  been  for 
the  most  part  their  own  property.     A  late  writer 
has  drawn  a  glowing  picture  of  the  naval  eminence 
to  which  their  exertions  and  the  fostering  patron- 
age of  the  king  raised  their  country :  "  They  were 
encouraged  to  extend  their  voyages,  to  arm  their 
trading-vessels,  to  piu'chase  foreign  ships  of  war, 
to  import  cannon,  and  to  superintend  the  building 
of  ships  of  force  at  home.     In  these  cases  the  mo- 
narch not  only  took  an  interest,  but  studied  the 
subject  with  his  usual  enthusiasm,  and  personally 
superintended  every  detail.     He  conversed   with 
his  mariners, — ^rewarded  the  most  skilful  and  assi- 
duous  by    presents, — visited  familiarly    at    the 
houses  of  his  principal  merchants  and  sea-officers, 
— ^practised  with  his  artillerymen,  oflen  discharging 
and  pointing  the  guns, — and  delighted  in  eui^ 
barking  on  short  voyages  of  experiment,  in  which, 
under  the  tuition  of  Wood,  or  the  Bartons,  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  practical  |)arts  of  navi- 
gation.   The  consequences  of  such  conduct  were 
highly  favourable  to  him :   he  became  as  popular 
with  his  sailors  as  he  was  beloved  by  his  nobility  ; 
his  fame  was  carried  by  them  to  foreign  countries  ; 
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shipwrights,  canDon-founderSy  and  foreigpn  artisans 
of  every  description,  flocked  to  his  court,  from 
France,  Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries."*  The 
Statute*hook  shows  the  anxiety  evinced  hy  the 
legislature  in  this  reign  for  the  encouragement  of 
one  great  hranch  of  maritime  enterprise  and  in- 
dustry. An  act  of  1493  directs  that  ships  and 
busses  should  be  built  in  all  sea-ports  for  the 
fishery,  none  of  which  were  to  be  under  twenty 
tons  burden ;  that  they  should  be  provided  with 
nets  and  other  necessary  implements;  and  that 
the  magistrates  of  the  said  towns  should  compel 
all  idle  persons  to  serve  in  them.  Another  act  of 
1499,  entitled  *  Anent  (concerning)  the  great  in- 
numerable riches  that  is  tint  (lost)  in  fault  of  ships 
and  busses"  renews  the  same  regulations.  Other 
enactments,  however,  prompted  by  the  prevalent 
jealousy  of  foreigners,  tended  to  check  the  exten- 
sion of  the  fishing-trade  fully  as  much  as  these 
did  to  ^force  it.  Thus,  in  1540,  the  parliament 
altogether  prohibited  the  sending  of  white  fish  be- 
yond sea,  declaring  that  strangers  should  only  be 
permitted  to  come  and  buy  them  of  merchants  and 
freemen  of  burghs  with  ready  gold  and  silver,  or 
merchandise ;  and  an  act  of  the  fourth  parliament 
of  James  VI.  enjoined  all  fishers  of  herring,  or 
other  white  fish,  to  bring  their  fish  to  free  ports ; 
there  to  be  sold,  first  in  common  to  all  subjects, 
and  afterwards  the  remainder  to  freemen,  that  the 
king's  own  subjects  might  be  first  served,  and 
that,  if  abundance  remained,  they  might  be  salted 
and  exported  by  free  burgesses.  Here  we  have 
the  spirit  of  the  mercantile  and  that  of  the  corpo- 
ration system  in  operation  at  the  same  time — the 
exclusion  of  the  foreign  in  favour  of  the  native 
producer  or  capitalist,  and  of  the  non-freeman  in 
favour  of  the  burgess.  The  interest  of  the  general 
class  of  consumers  was  as  little  thought  of  as  if  no 
such  class  had  existed. 

The  Danish  historians  record  that,  in  1510, 
when  Denmark  was  invaded  by  a  squadron  from 
Lubeck,  King  John  provided  a  fleet  for  himself 
by  purchasing  ships,  at  a  great  expense,  from 
his  allies,  the  English,  French,  and  Scots,  all  of 
which  nations,  it  is  stat^,  had  then  many  vessels 
in  the  Baltic.  But  the  most  considerable  Scottish 
fleet  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  of 
which  we  have  an  account  is  that  which  is  stated 
to  have  been  fitted  out  by  James  V.,  in  1540,  for 
an  expedition  to  the  islands  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  his  kingdom.  It  consisted  of  twelve  stout 
ships,  with  which  the  king  himself,  attended  by 
several  of  his  chief  nobility  and  a  military  force 
(Lord  Herbert  says  that  the  vessels,  which  he 
makes  fifteen  in  number,  carried  two  thousand 
men),  landed  in  all  the  principal  islands,  and, 
carrying  away  with  him  the  chiefs  as  hostages  for 
the  obedience  and  orderly  behaviour  of  their  clans, 
in  that  way,  for  the  first  time,  reduced  those  de- 
pendencies under  real  subjection  to  the  Scottish 
crown.  On  this  occasion  James  carried  with  him 
an  excellent  navigator  and  hydrographer,  named 
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Alexander  Lindsay,  who  drew  from  his  observa- 
tions in  this  voyage  the  first  known  chart  of  Scot- 
land and  the  adjacent  islands';  a  work  that  has 
been  repeatedly  engraved,  and  is  not  only  very 
accurate  for  that  age,  but  much  superior  to  some 
drawn  at  a  later  date.* 

Veer,  otherwise  called  Campvere,  orTerveer,  in 
Zealand,  had  now  become  the  Scottish  staple  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  Ludovico  Guicciardini  states  that 
it  owed  its  principal  commerce  to  that  circum- 
stance. The  principal  foreign  trade  of  Scotland, 
as  of  England  was,  during  the  whole  of  this  period, 
with  the  Netherlands.  The  oflfice  of  conservator  of 
the  nation's  mercantile  privileges  in  that  country  is 
mentioned  in  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  one  of 
the  first  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is 
thought  to  be  of  still  earlier  origin;  an  act  of 
1579  imposes  a  payment  of  10/.  Flemish  (about  6/. 
sterling)  as  entrance  money  upon  every  person 
becoming  a  member  of  the  association  of  merchants 
trading  to  the  Netherlands ;  and  another  act  of  the 
same  year  (repeated  in  1597)  confiscates  all  the 
goods  of  non-freemen  trading  thither,  two-thirds 
to  go  to  the  crown  and  the  remaining  third  to  the 
conservator.  This  office,  which  was  similar  to 
that  of  a  foreign  consul,  was  preserved,  it  may 
be  added,  down  almost  to  our  own  times.  In  the 
latter  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  mention  is 
made  of  Scottish  ships  trading  both  to  the  Azores 
and  the  Canaries.  Wine  was  probably  the  prin- 
cipal commodity  which  they  brought  from  those 
islands. 

The  commercial  legislation  of  the  northern 
kingdom  continued  to  be  of  the  same  restrictive 
character  as  ever  to  the  end  of  the  present  period. 
In  1579  the  exportation  of  coals  and  of  salted 
meat  was  strictly  prohibited.  In  1581  and  1582 
certain  sumptuary  regulations  were  promulgated 
by  the  parliament  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  putting 
down  or  diminishing  the  use  of  foreign  com- 
modities, in  the  notion  that  thereby  home  manu- 
factures would  be  encouraged  and  the  poor  better 
employed.  All  persons,  not  being  dukes,  earls, 
lords  of  parliament,  knights,  or  landed  gentlemen 
possessed  of  at  least  2000/.  of  yearly  rent  (that  is, 
250/.  sterling),  were  prohibited,  under  heavy  fines, 
from  wearing  in  their  clothing  or  lining  any  cloth 
of  gold  or  silver,  velvet,  satin,  damask,  taffeties, 
fringes,  passments  (a  kind  of  lace),  or  embroidery 
of  gold,  silver,  or  silk ;  or  (with  the  exception  of 
certain  officers  and  magistrates)  any  lawn,  cambric, 
or  woollen  cloth  made  in  foreign  parts ;  and  all 
persons  under  the  above-mentioned  degjees  were 
also  forbidden  the  use  of  confections,  foreign  drugs, 
and  costly  spices,  which,  it  i^  affirmed,  were  wont 
to  be  lavishly  used  at  weddings,  christenings,  and 
other  banquets,  by  persons  of  low  estate.  At  the 
same  time  the  exportation  of  wool  was  absolutely 
prohibited.  The  admission  of  representatives  of 
shires  and  burghs  to  seats  in  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment, which  took  place  in  1587,t  was  soon  fol- 

*  Note  bv  MacpYienon,  on  Anderson,  toI.  il.  p.  86. 
t  S«u  ante,  p.  165. 
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lowed  by  the  enactment  of  Tarious  laws  for  con- 
fining both  trade  and  manufactures,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  the  freemen  of  burghs — with  so  quick 
an  instinct  did  the  new  class  that  had  thus  obtained 
a  share  in  the  legislature  proceed  to  turn  tlie 
power  they  had  secured  to  account  in  the  promo- 
tion of  their  own  interests  or  selfish  views !  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  present  period,  however,  we 
begin  to  perceive  symptoms  of  the  relaxation  or 
giving  way  of  the  old  legislation  against  foreign 
commerce,  as  it  may  be  correctly  designated.  In 
1597  the  parliament,  while  it  renewed  the  prohibi- 
tion against  the  exportation  of  wool,  found  itself 
obliged  to  allow  the  bringing  over  of  craftsmen  from 
foreign  parts  to  work  it  up ;  and  while  it  laid  a 
duty  of  nve  per  cent,  upon  all  cloth  and  other  mer- 
chandise imported  from  abroad,  it  permitted  peers, 
barons,  and  freeholders  both  to  send  their  own 
goods  beyond  sea  without  paying  custom,  and  also 
to  import  wines,  cloths,  and  other  furniture,  duty 
free,  provided  they  did  so,  not  for  merchandise, 
but  for  their  own  particular  use.  This  was  a  per- 
mission which  we  may  be  sure  would  be  taken 


advantage  of  to  introduce  foreign  commodities  into 
the  country  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  act 
professed  to  contemplate.  Another  of  the  acts  of 
the  parliament  of  this  year,  however,  absolutely 
prohibited  the  importation  into  the  country  of 
English  woollens,  which,  it  was  pleased  to  say, 
had,  for  the  most  part,  only  an  outward  show,  and 
were  wanting  in  that  substance  and  strength  which 
oft-times  they  appeared  to  have,  besides  being  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  transportation  of  gold 
and  silver  out  of  the  realm. 

The  legal  interest  of  money  in  Scotland  was 
fixed  in  1586,  at  ten  per  cent.,  or  at  five  bolls  of 
victual  for  100/.  by  the  year.  The  average  price 
of  five  bolls  of  victual,  that  is,  probably,  oats,  was 
therefore  10/.,  or  about  25^.  sterling.  In  other 
words,  oats  at  this  time  sold  in  Scotland  for  about 
bs.  per  boll,  which  would  be  about  6^ .  Sd.  per 
quarter. 

The  history  of  the  coinage  in  England  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  period  exhibits  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  process  of  depreciation  which  had 
been  going  on  throughout  the  preceding  century 
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with  the  introduction  of  a  new  mode  of  debase- 
ment still  more  ruinous.* 

Henry  VII.  preserved  the  same  standard  which 
had  been  fixed  by  Edward  IV.  in  1464  and  ad- 
hered to  by  Richard  III.,  the  pound  of  silver  being 
still  coined  into  450  pennies,  or  thirty-seven  no- 
minal shillings  and  sixpence.  Shillings,  which  had 
hitherto  been  only  money  of  account,  were  first 

•  Seeante,pp.l84<-187. 


struck  by  this  king  in  1504 ;  they  were  at  first 
called,  also,  large  groats,  and  afterwards  testoons, 
the  latter  name  (from  the  French  teste  or  tSte^  ahead) 
being  given  to  them  from  the  royal  image  being 
stamped  upon  them  in  the  unusual  form  of  a 
profile  instead  of  a  full  face.  "  This  silver  money 
of  Henry  VII.  with  the  half  face,"  says  Leake, 
*'  differs  therein  from  all  his  predecessors  after  King 
Stephen ;  and  in  this  hb  successors  followed  his 
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example,  for  we  have  none  afterwards  with  the  full 
face  but  the  bad  money  of  Henry  VIIT.  and  the 
good  of  Edward  VI.  He  was  the  first,  likevyise, 
except  Henry  III.,  that  added  the  number  to  his 
name  to  distinguish  his  money  from  the  former 
Henries.  He  also  lefl  off  the  old  Rose,  as  it  is 
called,  about  the  head,  and,  instead  of  the  pellets 
and  place  of  mintage  on  the  reverse,  he  placed  the 
arms,  which  is  the  first  time  we  see  it  upon  the 
English  silver  money."*  A  new  gold  coin  appears 
•  HUt  Ac  of  Eogiuu  M01M7,  p.  177. 


in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  called  the  Sovereign,  or 
sometimes  the  Rose  Rial,  or  the  Double  Rose 
Noble,  of  the  value  of  twenty  shillings ;  and  there 
were  also  half  sovereigns  and  double  sovereigns. 
As  these  gold  coins,  however,  are  exceedingly 
scarce,  the  writer  last  quoted  thinks  it  probable 
that  "they  were  struck  upon  extraordinary  oc- 
casions, only  in  the  nature  of  medals,  and,  perhaps, 
were  first  coined  in  honour  of  the  king's  corona- 
tion, as  his  figure  thereon,  in  the  attitude  of  that 
solemnity,  seems  to  intimate."    "  We  are  told," 
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he  adds,  **  such  were  distributed  at  the  coronation 
of  Queen  Mary,  and  sovereigns  were  coined  in 
every  reign  afterwards  to  King  James  L  in- 
clusive." 

The  state  of  Henry  VIII.'s  money,  Leake  ob- 
serves, was,  like  his  mind  and  humour,  very  change- 
able and  uncertain.  At  first  he  observed  the  same 
standard  as  his  father,  but  he  afterwards  debased 
both  his  gold  and  his  silver  coins,  being,  Camden 
says,  the  first  king  of  England  that  mixed  the 
money  with  brass,  or  rather  copper.  Some  alloy, 
however,  was  of  course  used  before  his  time ;  and 
the  fact  seems  to  be  that  he  merely  made  a  very 
considerable  increase  in  the  quantity,  employing 
the  copper  not  merely  to  harden  the  coin  and  make 
it  fit  for  use,  but  to  diminish  its  intrinsic  value. 
According  to  the  tables  drawn  up  by  Folkes  from 
the  sure  authority  of  the  indentures  made  with  the 
Masters  of  the  Mint,  it  appears  that,  whereas, 
hitherto,  the  minted  pound  had  consisted  of  eleven 
ounces  two  pennyweights  of  silver,  and  only  eigh- 
teen pennyweights  of  alloy,  Henry,  in  1543, 
changed  the  proportions  to  ten  ounces  of  silver  and 
two  ounces  of  alloy.  Two  years  after  he  reduced 
the  amouut  of  silver  to  six  ounces,  or  only  one-half 
of  the  entire  metal;  and  in  1546  he  adopted  the 
still  more  monstrous  proportion  of  only  four 
ounces  of  silver  with  eight  of  alloy.  The  pieces 
struck  in  both  these  last-mentioned  coinages  can 
only  be  justly  described  by  the  name  of  base  money. 
But  in  addition  to  this  debasement  of  the  coinage 
Henry  very  materially  depreciated  it ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  coined  the  pound  of  silver  or  mixed  metal 
into  a  greater  nominal  amount  of  money  than  it 
had  previously  been  made  to  produce.  Instead  of 
37^.  6d.,  or  450  pennies,  into  which  it  had  been 
coined  ever  since  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  IV., 
he  made  it  yield  45^.,  or  540  pennies,  in  1527; 
and  in  1543,  48*.,  or  576  pennies.  So  that, 
taking  the  effect  of  the  two  operations  together,  he 
at  last,  instead  of  the  former  rate  of  4 50  pennies 
out  of  eleven  ounces  and  two  pennyweights  of 
silver,  produced  576  pennies  out  of  only  four 
ounces  of  that  metal.  Henry's  gold  coins  were 
sovereigns,  half-sovereigns,  or  rials,  half  and  quar- 
ter rials,  angels,  angelets  or  half  angels,  and  quar- 
ter angels,  George  nobfes,  forty  penny  pieces, 
crowns  of  the  double  rose,  and  half-crowns.*  The 
George  noble  was  so  called  from  its  having  on  the 
reverse  St.  George  killing  the  dragon ;  its  value 
was  6*.  8rf.,  or  two  forty  penny  pieces,  the  old 
value  of  the  angel,  which  in  1527  was  raised  to 
7*.  6d.f  an  alteration  rendered  necessary  in  order 
to  maintain  the  old  relation  between  the  gold  and 
silver  coinage  after  the  similar  depreciation  of  the 
latter.  Gold  was  at  this  time  valued,  in  the  ope- 
rations of  the  English  Mint,  at  twelve  times  its 
weight  in  silver,  f 

•  Leake,  p.  196. 

f  A  groat  and  a  half  in'oat  coined  by  Cardinal  Woliey,  oi  Arch' 
bishop  of  York,  are  among  the  eurioiiiies  of  the  coinageof  this  reign. 
These  pieces  on  the  sides  of  the  shield  containing  tlie  royal  arms, 
displayed  the  letters  T.  W.,  for  Thomas  Wolsey,  nnd  underneath  the 
cardinal's  hat.  '*  It  was  an  article  of  the  cardinal's  impeachment." 
says  Leake.  "  that  he  presumptuously  imprinted  the  cardinal's  hat 
under  the  king's  arms  upon  hb  majesty's  coini  of  groats  made  at   I 


But  the  depreciation  and  the  debasement  of  the 
coinage  were  carried  still  farther  by  Edward  VI. 
than  they  had  been  by  his  father.  At  first,  indeed, 
he  diminished  the  quantity  of  alloy  from  eight  to 
six  ounces  in  the  pound ;  but  in  1551  he  increased 
it  to  nine,  leaving  only  three  ounces  of  silver  in  the 
pound  of  mixed  metal  out  of  which  the  different 
pieces  of  money  were  struck.  Then,  instead  of 
48^.,  as  in  the  last  reign,  72#.  were  now  coined  out 
of  the  pound.  That  is  to  say,  instead  of  the  old 
rate  of  450  pennies  out  of  more  than  eleven  ounces 
of  silver,  three  ounces  were  now  made  to  yield  864 
pennies.  The  public  inconvenience  and  confusion, 
however,  that  resulted  from  this  prodigious  depre- 
ciation came  at  length  to  be  so  severely  felt  that, 
towards  the  end  of  the  teign,  vigorous  measures 
were  taken  to  restore  the  coinage  to  its  ancient 
standard ;  and  in  1 552  the  alloy  in  the  pound  of 
silver  was  reduced  to  nineteen  pennyweights,  or  to 
within  one  pennyweight  of  what  it  had  always 
been  down  to  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  Henry  VIII. 
At  the  same  time  the  number  of  shillings  into 
which  the  pound  of  metal  was  coined  was  reduced 
from  72  to  60.  The  gold  coin,  which  had  been 
as  much  depreciated  as  the  silver,  was  likewise 
restored  to  the  same  extent.  Edward  VI.  was  the 
first  English  king  that  issued  crowns,  half-crowns, 
and  sixpences,  if  we  except  a  crown  struck  by  his 
father,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  intended 
for  circulation. 

One  of  Queen  Mary's  first  proceedings  was  to 
issue  a  proclamation  for  the  regulation  of  the  coin- 
age, in  which  she  dilated  upon  the  great  mischiefs 
that  had  ensued  from  the  base  money  of  the  two 
preceding  reigns;  but  in  her  own  first  coinage, 
nevertheless,  she  once  more  slightly  reduced  the 
fineness  of  the  metal,  making  the  alloy  of  the 
pound  of  silver  an  ounce  instead  of  nineteen  penny- 
weights, and  adding  also  two  pennyweights  more 
of  alloy  to  the  pound  of  gold.  The  coins  struck 
afler  her  marriage  bear  her  husband's  head  and 
name  as  well  as  ker  own.  Some  authorities  state 
that  crowns  of  gold  were  struck  by  Philip  and 
Mary ;  but  no  such  pieces  are  now  known  to  exist. 

The  complete  restoration  of  the  coinage  was 
reserved  for  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  the  second  year 
of  her  reign  the  silver  coin  recovered  the  whole  of 
its  ancient  fineness  by  the  alloy  in  the  pound  being 
reduced  to  eighteen  pennyweights,  a  proportion 
which  has  ever  since  been  retained.  The  number 
of  shillings  struck  out  of  the  pound  of  silver,  how- 
ever, was  not  lessened;  on  the  contrary,  after 
having  continued  to  be  60,  as  in  the  preceding 
reign,  till  1601,  it  was  then  increased  to  62,  as  it 
remained  ever  after  till  1816,  when  it  was  farther 
increased  to  66,  which  it  still  is.  The  debased 
money  of  her  father  and  brother  was  also  recalled 

York,  which  had  nerer  been  done  by  any  snl^ect  before.  Ro  that 
his  crime  was  not  for  coining  money  with  the  cardinal's  hat  thereon 
— for  the  smaller  coins,  which  bore  the  same  stamp,  are  not  tnlcen 
notice  of— but  for  coining  groats,  which  had  never  been  done  by  any 
subject  liefore ;  but,  as  to  small  money,  it  had  been  immemorinlly 
coined  iu  the  bishop's  mints  at  Canterbury,  York,  and  Durham. 
Bui  tins  power  dwindled  away  with  the  pope's  authority  here,  and 
was  discontinued  after  this  reign  {  Edward  Lee,  WoUey*s  successor, 
being  the  last  that  used  this  priTikge.* 
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and  melted  in  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign ; 
BO  much  of  it  as  was  received  at  the  Mint  is  com- 
puted to  have  passed  current  for  above  638,000/., 
its  real  value  being  only  about  244,000/.  The  gold 
coins  of  Elizabeth  are  sovereigns  and  half  sove- 
reigns, crowns  and  half  crowns,  angels,  half  angels, 
and  quarter  angels,"  nobles  and  double  nobles.  Of 
the  sovereigns  there  are  some  remarkable  as  having 
milled  edges,  being  the  first  English  money  so  dis- 
tinguished. There  are  also  milled  shillings,  six- 
pences, and  other  silver  coins  belonging  to  almost 
every  year  of  this  reign.  Besides  the  common 
silver  money  Elizabeth  coined  what  were  called 
portcullis  crowns  or  dollars,  being  imitaiious  of  the 


Spanish  dollar  or  piece  of  eis^ht,  and  of  the  value 
of  4j.  6c/.,  for  the  use  of  the  East  India  Company. 
These  pieces  are  now  very  scarce.  It  appears  also 
that,  a  short  time  before  her  death,  she  had  in- 
tended to  coin  farthings  and  other  coins  of  small 
value  of  copper,  a  metal  which  had  not  yet  been 
made  use  of  for  money  in  this  country. 

The  depreciation  of  the  Scottish  money,  which 
had  already  proceeded  so  faar  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  period,  was  carried  during  its 
course  farther  and  farther  in  each  successive  reign. 
The  debasement  of  the  metal  of  the  Scottish  coinage, 
however,  never  approached  the  point  to  which  that 
of  the  English  was  carried  by  Henry  YIII.  and 
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Edward  VI.  As  in  England,  the  ancient  standard 
of  fineness  had  been  eighteen  pennyweights  of  alloy 
in  the  pound  of  silver ;  in  1 529,  the  sixteenth  year  of 
James  V.,  the  proportion  of  alloy  was  for  the  first 
time  incr»ised  to  one  ounce ;  in  1571  it  was  made 
three  ounces,  and  in  1576  four  ounces;  but  three 
years  later  it  was  restored  to  the  former  proportion 


of  one  ounce,  at  which  it  remained  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  period.  But  whereas  the  pound  of 
silver  had  originally,  as  in  England,  been  coined 
into  20  shillings,  or  rather  into  240  pennies,  and 
even  after  a  century  of  progressive  depreciation 
had  in  1475  been  made  to  prcMduce  only  144;.  *  in 

•  Sm  aute,  p.  1817. 
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1 529  it  was  coined  into  192^. ;  in  1 556  into  260s .; 
in  1565  into  360^.;  in  1571  into  334*. ;  in  1579 
into  440*.;  in  1581  into  480*.;  in  1597  into 
600*. ;  and  finally,  in  1601,  into  720*.  In  other 
words,  what  was  originally  only  one  pound  had,  by 


the  steady  operation  of  this  nefarious  and  mis- 
chievous process,  as  practised  by  the  government 
through  a  space  of  about  three  centuries,  been 
made  at  last  to  pass  current  for  no  less  than 
thirty-sis  pounds ! 
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The  task  of  noticing  the  development  of  industry 
in  agriculture,  handicrafts,  and  manufactures, 
becomes  more  gratifying  as  we  advance.  If  we 
contrast  the  close  of  the  present  period  with  the 
commencement  of  the  last,  we  shall  find  that  the 
two  centuries  that  intervened  were  fruitful  in  im- 
portant changes,  the  effect  of  which  was  gradually 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  period  the  upper  ranks 
of  society  still  retained  much  of  their  old  law- 
less spirit  and  turbulence,  but  at  its  conclusion 
they  had  become  polished  and  courtly,  and 
the  mass  of  the  people  enjoyed  a  greater  degree 
of  personal  freedom,  and  had  risen  into  higher 
importance.  The  restraining  hand  of  Henry  VII. 
checked  much  of  that  arbitrary  and  oppressive 
spirit  which  had  so  frequently  been  detrimental 
to  industry,  and  with  the  increase  of  security  there 
came  an  increase  of  industry,  the  progress  of 
which  was  never  afterwards  rela^ied  ;  so  that, 
towards  the  close  of  this  period,  the  work  of  im- 
provement was  everywhere  in  operation.  In  order 
to  give  a  complete  and  intelligible  view  of  the  state 
and  progress  of  agriculture  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  by 
saying  a  few  words  respecting  the  accommodations 
and  manner  of  living  of  the  different  classes  of  the 
country  population.   . 

We  find  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  the 
yeomanry  usually  lived  in  a  dwelling  of  timber, 
the  walls  of  which  were  formed  of  wattled  plaster. 
It  had  not  always  a  chimney,  and  contained  few 
conveniences.  They  slept  on  straw  pallets  covered 
only  with  a  sheet  and  coarse  coverlet,  or  perhaps 
upon  a  flock  mattress  and  a  bolster  of  chaff.  Their 
servants  slept  upon  straw,  and  had  not  always  a 
coverlet  to  throw  over  them.  All  dined  off  wooden 
trenchers,  and  ate  their  pottage  with  a  spoon  of 
the  same  material.  Even  a  substantial  yeoman 
did  not  possess  more  than  four  or  five  pieces  of 
pewter  plate,  and  the  sum  of  money  which  he 
could  raise  was  insignificant.  Harrison  says  that, 
if  a  farmer  or  husbandman,  in  his  cups  at  the  ale- 
house, could  pull  out  a  purse  containing  six  shil- 
lings, an  equal  sum  could  not,  perhaps,  be  raised 
by  the  whole  of  his  companions,  who  were  of  the 
same  rank  as  himself.  Only  the  gentry  could 
afford  to  eat  wheaten  bread  the  year  through.  The 
servants  and  the  poorer  class  of  people  ate 
bread  made  of  barley  or  rye ;  and  in  dear  years 
their  bread  was  made  of  beans,  peas,  or  oats,  or 
perhaps  of  all  these  together.  In  periods  of  still 
greater  scarcity,  artificers  and  labouring  men  had 
no  better  nourishment  than  such  as  tares  and  len- 
tils supplied.  Hence  the  proverb  of  those  times, 
that  "  hunger  setteth  his  first  foot  into  the  horse- 
manger."  For  clothing,  the  rustic  housewife  spun, 
from  the  wool  and  flax  produced  on  the  farm,  suffi- 
cient cloth  and  linen  of  coarse  texture  for  the  use  of 
the  family ;  though  Fitzherbert,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
first  English  work  on  husbandry,  writing  in  1522, 
even  in  that  day  acknowledges  that  it  was  not 
profitable  for  a  woman  wholly  to  devote  herself  to 


the  distaff;  but,  as  he  remarks,  '*  it  stoppeth  up  a 
gap,  and  must  needs  be  had."  According  to  this 
old  writer,  the  farmers'  wives  must  have  been 
patterns  of  diligence  and  industry,  and  a  variety  of 
duties  devolved  upon  them  which  have  since  ceased 
to  be  required  or  have  fallen  with  more  propriety 
upon  the  other  sex.  They  had  to  measure  out 
the  quantity  of  com  to  be  ground,  and  see  that  it 
was  sent  to  the  miller.  The  poultry,  swine,  and 
cows  were  under  their  charge ;  and  they  superin- 
tended the  brewing  and  baking.  The  garden  was 
peculiarly  the  care  of  the  farmer's  wife.  She  had 
to  depend  upon  it  for  various  herbs  which  are  no 
longer  in  use,  but  which  could  not  be  dispensed 
with  when  spices  were  rare  and  costly.  Besides 
pot-herbs,  strewing-herbs  were  required  for  the 
chambers,  and  herbs  possessing  medical  virtues. 
The  list  of  fruits  at  this  date  was  confined  to  a 
few  of  indigenous  growth,  which  were  but  little 
im  proved  by  skill  and  management  Tusser  directs 
his  housewife  to  transplant  into  her  garden  wild 
strawberries  from  the  woods.  All  the  writers  on 
rural  economy  during  this  period  recommend  the 
farmer's  wife  carefully  to  attend  to  her  crop  of  flax 
and  hemp.  When,  however,  Fitzherbert  asserts 
that  it  is  a  wife's  duty  "  to  winnow  all  manner  of 
com,  to  make  malt,  to  wash,  and  to  make  hay, 
shear  com,  and,  in  time  of  need,  help  her  hushand 
to  fill  the  muck-wain  or  dung-cart,  drive  the 
plough,  to  load  hay,  com,  and  such  other,  to  go 
to  market  and  sell  butter  or  pigs,  fowls  or  com," 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  had  in  his  view  the 
smallest  class  of  yeomen,  who  had  no  hired 
servants. 

Such  were  the  general  circumstances  of  the  Hfe 
and  condition  of  the  country  population  during 
the  first  years  of  this  period.  Harrison  asserts 
that,  notwithstanding  their  fmgality  ("  if,"  as  he 
shrewdly  observes,  "  it  may  so  be  justly  called"), 
"they  were  scarce  able  to  live  and  pay  their 
rents  at  their  days  without  selling  of  a  cow,  or  an 
horse,  or  more,  although  they  paid  but  4/.  at  the 
uttermost  by  the  year."  This  want  of  money  for 
the  payment  of  their  rents,  however,  was  probably 
their  greatest  want.  They  seem  to  have  enjoyed 
the  principal  necessaries  of  life  in  rude  abundance ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  when  we  know  that  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  land  was  generally  under- 
let, and  when  the  mode  of  life  which  prevailed  is 
taken  into  consideration,  we  cannot  but  presume 
that  the  yeomanry  were  not  so  badly  off  as  Har- 
rison describes  them.  The  farmer  of  these  times 
himself  consumed  the  chief  part  of  the  produce 
which  he  raised,  his  servants  taking  their  s^ts  at 
his  table.  Luxuries  were  unknown,  and  the  prin- 
cipal materials  for  clothing  were  not  bought,  but 
were  obtained  by  the  industry  of  each  family. 
The  instruments  of  agriculture  were  so  simple 
that  many  of  them  were  made,  or  at  least  kept  in 
repair,  by  the  farmer  himself.  Every  yeoman  was 
expected  to  know  how  to  make  yokes,  ox -bows, 
and  plough-gear.  Such  work  afforded  profitable 
employment  in  the  winter  evenings ;  and,  if  nothing 
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of  the  kind  needed  to  be  done,  the  alternative 
recommended  by  Fitzherbert  was  to  go  to  bed, 
ill  order  that  Are  and  candle  might  be  saved. 
Considerably  later,  in  Tusser's  time,  sole-leather 
was  kept  in  farm-houses,  with  which  shoes  might 
be  mencied  as  occasion  required  ;  and,  looking  gene- 
rally at  the  circumstances  of  the  rural  population, 
it  may  easily  be  seen  that  the  causes  which  render 


agriculture  purely  commercial  in  all  its  objects  were 
not  very  strongly  developed. 

After  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.,  and  before  the  general  rise  in  rents  which 
took  place  in  the  succeeding  reign,  England  must 
on  the  whole  have  presented  more  of  such  pictures 
as  that  which  Latimer  has  drawn  m  one  of  his 
sermons  of  the  condition  of  his  father  than  of  such 
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as  resembled  the  description  Harrison  gives  of  the 
difficulties,  bordering  upon  wretchedness,  of  the 
yeomen  to  whom  he  has  alluded.  Latimer's  father 
was  a  yeoman,  but  had  no  land  of  his  own.  The 
rent  of  his  farm  was  under  41.  a-year,  yet  he  had 
as  much  land  under  tillage  as  kept  half  a  dozen 
men,  and  a  hundred  sheep  and  thirty  cows.  He 
found  a  horse  and  man  for  the  king*8  service  when 
called  upon.  His  son  he  sent  to  school,  and  after- 
wards to  college;  and,  on  the  marriage  of  his 
daughters,  he  gave  5/.  to  each  as  a  dower.  He 
was,  besides,  hospitable  to  his  neighbours,  and  gave 
alms  to  the  poor ;  "  and  all  this,"  Latimer  asserts, 
*'  he  did  from  the  said  farm."  But  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI IL  the 
indications  of  approaching  social  changes  begin  to 
appear,  and,  in  the  time  of  his  eon  and  successor, 
we  find  the  farmer  in  new  circumstances.  Latimer 
tells  us  that  now  the  person  that  had  his  father's 
farm  paid  for  it  16/.  by  the  year,  or  more,  and  was 
not  able  "  to  do  anything  for  his  prince,  for  him- 
self, nor  for  his  children,  nor  to  give  a  cup  of 
drink  to  the  poor."  Generally,  he  says,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  rents  had  increased  from 
20/.  to  50/.,  or  more  than  doubled.  The  farm  on 
which  a  yeoman  of  small  means  could  live  when 
the  money-payments  for  rent  and  labour  were  in- 
considerable therefore  became  insufficient  to  main- 
tain him.  *^  Hence,"  says  Ascham,  '*  so  many 
families  dispersed, — so  many  houses  ruined. 
Hence  the  honour  and  strength  of  England,  the 
noble  yeomanry,  are  broken  up  and  destroyed."* 
The  numerous  enclosures  which  now  took  place 
rendered  the  case  of  the  yeoman -cottager  hope- 
less, unless  he  became  a  day-labourer.  The 
extent  to  which  the  former  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural population  was  now  changed  for.  the 
worse  may  be  gathered  from  what  Latimer  says,  in 
one  of  his  sermons, — "  Let  them  (the  peasantry) 
have  sufficient  to  maintain  them,  and  to  find  them 
their  necessaries.  A  plough-land  must  have  sheep 
to  dung  their  ground  for  bearing  of  corn.  They 
must  have  swine  for  their  food  to  make  their  bacon 
of.  .  .  .  They  must  have  other  cattle,  as  horses, 
to  draw  their  plough,  and  for  carriage  of  things  to 
market ;  and  kine  for  their  milk  or  cheese,  which 
they  must  live  upon  and  pay  their  rents.  These 
cattle  must  have  pasture,  and  pasture  they  cannot 
have  if  the  land  be  taken  and  enclosed  from  them." 
These  were  the  views  of  a  benevolent  man,  and 
they  were  extremely  popular,  but  there  had  not 
been  wanting  men  who  pointed  out  with  great 
clearness  the  advantages  of  enclosures.  Fitzher- 
bert  shows  how  a  township  that  is  worth  twenty 
marks  a-year  may  be  made  worth  20/.,  and  the 
ground-work  of  his  plan  is  to  enclose  the  land. 
"  By  enclosing,"  he  says,  "  a  farmer  shall  save 
meat,  drink,  and  wages  of  a  shepherd ;  the  wages 
of  the  swineherd,  the  which  may  fortune  to  be 
as  chargeable  as  his  whole  rent ;  and  also  his  com 
shall  be  better  saved  from  eating  or  destroying  by 
cattle."     To  the  objection  that  many  men  would 
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lose  their  ordinary  means  of  maintaining  them- 
selves, he  replies : — "  There  be  many  new  occu- 
pations that  were  not  used  before,  as  setting  of 
quickset,  ditching,  hedging,  and  plashing."  In 
another  work,  written  sixty  years  afterwards,  it 
is  expressly  stated  that  "  the  counties  where  most 
enclosures  be  are  most  wealthy,  as  Essex,  Kent, 
and  Northamptonshire,  &c."*  It  happened,  also, 
at  this  time,  that,  while  some  of  the  old  land- 
owners had  been  compelled  to  sell  portions  of  their 
estates,  persons  who  had  enriched  themselves  in 
trade  became  the  purchasers,  and  settled  upon 
their  property,  looking  upon  the  business  of 
farming  with  a  commercial  eye.  King  Edward,  in 
his  Journal,  sneers  at  these  "  clothing  knights," 
and  observes  "this  country  can  bear  no  mer- 
chant to  have  more  land  than  100/.  a-year." 
Edward  notices,  in  his  Journal,  some  of  the  most 
striking  symptoms  of  the  state  of  transition 
through  which  the  coimtry  was  now  passing. 
Speaking  of  the  gentry,  he  says,  *' their  house- 
keeping is  dearer;  their  meat  is  dearer;  their 
liveries  dearer;  their  wages  greater."  And  he 
adds,  "  merchants  have  enhanced  their  ware ; 
farmers  have  enhanced  their  com  and  cattle; 
labourers  their  wages ;  artificers  the  price  of  their 
workmanship ;  and  mariners  and  boatsmen  their 
hire  for  service." 

Another  change  which  greatly  affected  the  con- 
dition of  the  agricultural  population  was,  the 
extensive  conversion  that  now  took  place  of  tillage 
into  pasturage,  occasioned  by  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  wool,  and  the  consequently  greater  profits 
that  were  to  be  made  by  rearing  sheep  than  hy 
growing  com.  Latimer  affirms  that,  in  many 
places,  where  householders  were  wont  to  be,  there 
were  now  to  be  seen  but  a  shepherd  and  his  dog. 
The  rise  of  wages,  also,  rendered  tillage,  in  which 
much  labour  was  required,  more  expensive  than 
formerly.  It  was  a  popular  saying  that  *'  it  was 
never  merry  with  poor  craftsmen  since  gentlemen 
became  graziers."  These  gentlemen  graziers, 
also,  instead  of  residing  upon  their  estates  in  the 
country  like  their  forefathers,  are  stated  to  have 
very  generally  betaken  themselves  to  court  or  to 
town,  and  there  lived,  in  the  best  way  they  could, 
upon  the  produce  of  their  sales  of  wool  and  cattle. 
But  the  gentry  were  compelled  to  this  step  throug;h 
the  insufficiency  of  their  revenues  to  defray  their 
former  bountiful  mode  of  living.  "  Some,"  was 
the  popular  complaint,  "get  them  chambers  in 
London  or  about  the  court,  and  there  spend 
their  time,  some  of  them  with  a  servant  or  two 
where  he  was  wont  to  keep  thirty  or  forty  persons 
daily  in  his  house."  Those  of  the  gentry  who 
remained  on  their  estates,  being  unable  to  raise 
their  rents  until  their  tenants'  leases  fell  in,  were 
obliged  in  the  mean  time  either  to  farm  their  own 
or  rent  another  person's  land,  in  order  to  raise 
th^ir  income  up  to  the  increased  cost  of  necessaries. 

The  legislature  vainly  endeavoured  to  arrest  the 
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progress  of  these  cbanges  which  were  taking  place 
in  the  occupation  of  the  land.  In  1533  an  act 
was  passed  concerning  farms  and  sheep,  in  which 
the  practice  of  gathering  farms  into  few  hands  and 
stocking  them  with  cattle  and  sheep  was  strongly 
condemned,  and  it  was  enacted  that  no  man  should 
keep  more  than  two  thousand  sheep,  excepting  on 
his  own  land,  and  that  more  than  two  farms  should 
not  be  rented  by  one  tenant.*  On  some  sheep- 
farmp,  it  is  stated  in  this  act,  there  were  flocks  of 
from  ten  thousand  to  twenty  thousand.  There 
had  been  passed  in  1489  a  statute  for  keeping  in 
repair  houses  on  fanns,t  but,  its  provisions  having 
been  neglected,  a  new  act  was  made  in  1536, 
which  gave  to  the  king  a  moiety  of  the  profits 
of  lands  converted  from  tillage  to  pasture  until 
a  suitable  house  was  erected.  {  In  1 55 1  was 
passed  a  statute  which  enacted  that  on  all  estates 
kept  in  tillage'  for  four  years,  at  any  time  since 
the  Ist  of  Henry  VIII.,  there  should  be  an  equal 
quantity  of  land  put  wholly  in  tillage,  and  used 
aiid  sown  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
so  to  continue  *'  for  ever."§  Several  other  similar 
enactments  are  to  be  found  in  the  statutes  to  the 
close  of  the  period.]  In  1588  penalties  were  im- 
posed upon  the  building  of  cottages  for  the  agricul- 
tural population  without  having  four  acres  of  laud 
attached  to  each,  or  allowing  more  than  a  single 
family  to  live  in  one  cottage.^  Fifty  years  before 
it  was  alleged,  in  an  act  of  1533,  that  the  engross- 
ing of  farms  and  hi^h  prices  had  caused  *'  a  mar- 
vellous multitude  and  number  of  the  people  of  this 
realm  to  be  so  discouraged  with  misery  and  poverty, 
that  they  fall  daily  to  theft,  robbery,  and  other  in- 
conveniences, or  pitifully  die  for  hunger  and  cold."** 
By  an  act  passed  in  1597,  it  was  directed  that  all 
houses  of  husbandry  decayed  within  seven  years 
should  be  rebuilt,  and  from  twenty  to  forty  acres  of 
land  attached  to  them.tt  At  this  time  the  number 
of  persons  without  land  was  so  large  that  cottages 
were  building  in  all  directions.  Many  poor 
people,  it  is  stated  in  the  act,  had  become  '*  wan- 
derers, idle,  and  loose."  The  act  of  43  £liz.,  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  was  the  great  attempt  to 
cure  these  evils.  As  to  the  statutes  relative  to 
keeping  land  in  tillage,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  houses  of  husbandry,  Hume  is  of  opinion,  from 
the  frequency  with  which  they  were  enacted,  that 
they  were  never  executed. 

But,  however  painful  were  some  of  the  imme- 
diate effects  of  these  changes,  their  operation,  on 
the  whole,  was  highly  beneficial  to  many  important 
interests,  especially  on  agriculture.  Harrison  states 
that  the  soil  had  become  more  fruitful  than  in  times 
past,  and  assigns,  as  the  cause,  that  "  our  country- 
men are  grown  to  be  more  painful,  skilful,  and 
careful,  through  recompense  of  gain,  than  hereto- 
fore they  have  been."  One  acre  produced  now  as 
much  as  two  did  formerly.  Norden,  who  wrote 
towards  the  close  of  the  period,  speaks  of  the  addi- 
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tional  attention  paid  by  husbandmen  to  the  ma- 
nuring of  their  lands.  In  Sussex  they  had  lately 
begun  to  use  limestone,  which  they  fetched  a  dis- 
tance of  several  miles,  and  burnt  in  kilns  erected 
for  the  purpose.  In  Cornwall  they  fetched  sand 
on  horseback  a  still  greater  distance.  The  farmers 
of  the  counties  around  London  were  still  more 
active  in  their  efforts  to  increase  the  productive 
powers  of  the  land.  They  had  begun  to  purchase 
the  sweepings  of  the  streets  of  London,  which,  with 
the  "  stone-coal  dust,"  was  found  to  improve  their 
clayey  soils.  The  average  yield  of  com  in  Harrison's 
time  was,  on  each  acre  well  tilled  and  dressed, 
twenty  bushels  of  wheat,  thirty-two  of  barley,  and 
forty  of  oats  and  pulse.  The  breed  of  live-stock 
partook  of  the  general  improvement.  Cattle,  from 
having  been  so  scarce  as  to  call  for  various  statutes  to 
prevent  the  killing  of  weanlings,  were  now  in  great 
abundance.  Harrison  asks,  with  some  exultation, 
"  Where  are  oxen  commonly  more  large  of  bone, 
'  horses  more  decent  and  pleasant  in  pace,  sheep 
more  profitable  in  wool,  swine  more  wholesome  of 
flesh,  and  goats  more  gainful  to  their  keepers,  than 
here  with  us  ?"  The  people,  on  the  whole,  appear 
to  have  been  gainers  by  the  alterations  which  had 
been  effected ;  and  in  many  respects  the  change 
was  from  a  desultory  and  idle  life  to  a  course  of 
diligence  and  industry.  They  consumed  a  good 
deal  of  flesh-meat,  and  were  fond  of  entertaining 
each  other  with  good  cheer.  Harrison  says  that 
lard  was  not  much  used,  "  sith  we  do  baste  all  our 
meat  with  butter,  or  suffer  the  fattest  to  baste  itself 
by  leisure." 

Such  are  the  vaunting  terras  in  which  this  old 
writer  speaks  of  the  diet  of  the  people  after  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  we  have  other 
authority  for  the  opinion  that  the  power  of  com- 
manding the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  had 
increased  in  a  statute  of  1597,  entitled  "  An  Act  to 
restrain  the  excessive  use  of  Malt,"  in  the  pre- 
amble of  which  it  is  asserted  that,  **  greater 
quantity  of  malt  is  daily  made  than  either  in  times 
past  or  now  is  needful;*'  and  which  empowers 
justices  in  quarter-sessions  to  suppress  the  making 
of  malt  and  the  number  of  maltsters. 

Comparing,  however,  the  mode  of  living  with 
that  which  prevails  in  the  present  day,  we  must 
not  forget  that  there  were  many  privations  then 
which  would  now  be  felt  as  intolerable.  For 
a  great  portion  of  the  year  the  only  animal 
food  eaten  was  in  a  salted  state.  In  the  au- 
tumn as  much  meat  was  cured  as  would  last  the 
winter ;  and  until  the  pastures  had  been  for  some 
time  abundant,  that  is,  not  until  Midsummer, 
there  were  no  means  of  fattening  cattle.  After  the 
winter  months,  veal  and  bacon  were  welcomed  as 
the  precursors  of  fresh  beef;  and  those  who  lived 
near  the  sea-coast  enjoyed  the  addition  of  fresh 
fish ;  but  the  state  of  the  roads  prevented  the  in- 
land parts  of  the  country  partaking  of  this  benefit. 
The  consumption  of  fish  during  I^ent  and  on  other 
fast-days,  comprising  a  great  part  of  the  year,  being 
expressly  directed  by  statute,  the  people,  even  after 
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the  abolition  of  the  old  religion,  provided  them- 
selves at  several  large  fairs  held  almost  expressly 
for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  salt-fish.  The 
Christmas  "husbandly  fare"  and  enjoyments  of 
the  prosperous  yeoman  of  Tusser's  time  were — 

Good  bread,  and  good  drink,  •  fiood  Are  in  tha  hall  t 
BrawQ,  pudding,  and  sauce,  and  Rood  mustard  withal  j 
Beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  shred  pies  of  the  beat ; 
PiKf  veal,  goose,  and  capcm.  and  tnrkey  wall  drett ; 
Oieose.  apples,  and  nuts,  Jolly  carols  to  hear. 
As  then  in  the  country  is  counted  good  cheer. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  the  diet  of  the  agricultural 
population  that  by  the  close  of  this  period  im- 
provements had  taken  place ;  a  decided  advance  in 
comfort  was  also  apparent  in  their  habitations  and 
furniture.  The  houses  began  generally  to  be  built 
of  brick  or  stone ;  the  rooms  were  more  airy  and 
capacious,  and  the  out-buildings  farther  removed 
from  the  dwelling.  In  proof  of  their  easy  circum- 
stances, the  farmers  could  point  to  some  articles  of 
silver  plate  in  their  cupboards ;  to  the  pewter  plates 
which  had  superseded  their  wooden  trenchers; 
and  the  coarse  mattress  and  bolster  were  replaced 
by  good  feather-beds.  The  substantial  yeoman, 
besides  being  surrounded  by  additional  comforts, 
had  often  several  years'  rent  in  hand.  Some  of 
these  changes  jare  lamented  by  Harrison,  who  re- 
marks that  when  the  walls  of  houses  were'  of 
wattled  willow  we  had  oaken  men,  but  that  they 
were  become  effeminate  with  the  increase  of 
luxury — a  complaint  which  has  been  made  in 
every  age  of  that  which  preceded  it.  Wood  was 
gradually  becoming  scarce,  and  this  was  another 
motive  for  resorting  to  a  different  building  mate- 
rial. Coal  was  becoming  an  article  of  greater 
consumption  from  the  same  cause  ;  but  just  before 
this  took  place  there  was  an  increased  use  of  such 
substitutes  for  wood  as  peat,  turf,  heath,  gorge, 
and  broom ;  in  some  parts  of  the  country  even 
neats'  dung  was  resorted  to.  Harrison  prophesies 
that,  if  the  destruction  of  the  woods  should  go  on 
much  longer  to  as  great  an  extent  as  in  past  times, 
certain  materials  which  he  enumerates,  fifteen  in 
number,  "  and  sea-cole"  (mentioned  last)  "  will 
be  good  merchandise  even  in  the  city  of  London." 
The  rotation  of  crops  usually  followed  during 
this  period  indicated  but  little  advancement  in  the 
art  of  agriculture.  After  a  crop  of  wheat  or  rye, 
they  sowed  barley  or  oats  in  the  spring,  and  then 
came  a  fallow.  Clover  was,  however,  introduced 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  from  the  Netherlands.  Its 
great  value  consisted  in  supplying  green  food  where 
natural  pastures  were  scarce ;  in  enabling  the  farmer 
to  keep  more  cattle,  and  consequently  to  applyja 
greater  quantity  of  manure  to  his  land.  It  could 
not  effect  that  improvement  which  was  accom- 
plished at  a  later  period  by  the  introduction  of 
the  turnip ;  but  it  was  of  unquestionable  value  in 
hastening  the  adoption  of  a  better  system  than 
that  which  had  heretofore  prevailed.  The  high 
rent  of  meadow  land  during  the  former  and  pre- 
sent periods,  beyond  all  proportion  to  that  of 
arable,  is  a  proof  of  the  advantage  which  would 
ensue  from  the  cultivation  of  clover.  Ewes  were 
milked ;   and  Tusser  mentions  that  five  ewes  were  I 


reckoned  equal  in  value  to  a  cow,  A  sow  was 
also  considered  of  the  same  value  as  a  cow.  These 
two  facts  show  the  inferior  state  of  agriculture; 
both  being  occasioned  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
winter  food. 

The  art  of  gardening  received  greater  improve- 
mentB  during  this  period  than  that  of  agriculture. 
The  hop  may  be  considered  as  a  garden  rather  than 
a  field  plant  at  the  date  of  its  introduction  from 
the  Netherlands  about  1524,  From  the  same 
quarter,  about  the  same  time,  we  received  salads, 
cabbages,  the  pale  gooseberry,  and  also,  according 
to  some,  the  apricot,  and  the  musk-melon.  The 
artichoke  was  first  cultivated  some  time  m  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  ;  pippins  were  introduced  about 
1525;  currants  from  Zante  in  1555;  the  cherry 
about  1540;  and  several  varieties  of  plums  from 
Italy  by  Thomas  Cromwell  about  1510.  The  de- 
lights of  the  garden  were  heightened  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  gilly-flower,  the  carnation,  and  the 
rose  of  Providence,  which  the  Flemings  who  settled 
in  Norfolk  introduced  about  1567.  The  musk- 
rose  and  the  damask -rose  were  also  first  grovn  in 
England  in  this  period. 

Among  the  national  manufactures  and  haudi- 
crafts,  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  preserved 
its  old  pre-eminence  during  the  present  period. 
The  raw  material  was  procured  within  the  realm; 
and  though  the  great  demand  for  cloth  was  for 
home-consumption,  several  descriptions  of  cloth 
were  also  manufactured  for  the  foreign  market. 

Several  distinct  classes  of  workmen  were  em- 
ployed in  the  making  of  cloth.  There  w^ 
weavers,  walkers,  fullers,  fulling-mill  men,  shear- 
men, dyers,  forcers  of  wool,  carders,  and  sorters  of 
wool,  and  spinners,  carders,  and  spullars  of  yam* 
The  clothier  was  the  capitalist  who  gave  out  work 
to  the  persons  engaged  in  these  different  branches. 
He  delivered  wool  to  the  weavers  in  portions  not 
exceeding  twelve  lbs.  avoirdupois,  an  allowance  of 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  being  made  for  waste.  If 
the  weaver  returned  cloth  which  was  not  of  honest 
weight,  he  was  set  in  the  pillory  or  in  the  cucking- 
stool-t  lu  1^^^  ^he  weavers  complained  that  the 
"  rich  and  wealthy  clothiers  do  many  ways  op- 
press them,  some  by  setting  up  and  keeping  in 
their  houses  divers  looms,  and  keeping  and  main- 
taining them  by  journeymen;  some  by  engross- 
ing looms  into  their  hands  and  possessions,  and 
letting  them  out  at  such  unreasonable  rents  as  the 
poor  artificers  are  not  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves."^ Employment  was  given  to  considerahle 
numbers  of  artificers  and  workmen  in  making  the 
instruments  and  implements  which  were  necessary 
in  the  various  processes  of  converting  wool  into 
cloth.  The  foreign  supply  of  cards  for  wool  was 
prohibited  in  1598,  on  the  ground  that,  of  the 
many  thousand  woollen  cardmakers  and  cardwire- 
drawers  in  London,  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Norwich, 
Coventry,  and  many  other  cities  and  towns,  not 
more  than  one  twentieth  could  find  occupation  in 
consequence  of  the  large  importation  of  woollen 
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cards  from  France  and  elaewhcTe.*  There  is 
probably  some  exaggeration  in  these  estimates, 
but  they  serve  to  show  that  considerable  numbers 
of  the  people,  not  directly  engaged  in  the  making 
of  cloth,  were  indebted  for  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence to  the  flourishing  state  of  this  national  staple. 

The  policy  of  the  times  discouraged  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery,  and  thus  the  various  ope- 
rations connected  with  cloth-making,  although  on 
a  larger  scale,  were  still  carried  on  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  they  had  been  when  more  strictly 
of  a  household  character.  In  1551  gig-mills  had 
bceu  "  newly  and  lately  devised,  erected,  builded, 
and  used,"  but  were  prohibited,  as  the  "  true 
draping  of  cloth**  was  not  considered  to  be  im- 
proved by  the  management  which  it  underwent  at 
the  mill.t  The  true  motive  of  the  prohibition  was 
most  probably  a  misapprehension  of  the  effects  of 
machinery. 

Formerly,  the  manufacture  of  cloth  for  sale  had 
been  exclusively  confined  to  cities  and  corporate 
and  market-towns,  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages 
and  hamlets  making  little  more  than  sufficed  for 
the  use  of  their  respective  families.  But  the 
towns  could  now  no  longer  exercise  their  domination 
over  trades  to  its  former  extent ;  and  a  numerous 
body  of  industrious  men  were  gradually  rising 
into  importance  who  resided  out  of  the  towns, 
— "  foreigners,"  as  they  are  termed  in  the  statutes, 
or  "  persons  dwelling  in  the  small  towns  of  hus- 
bandry." Many  of  them  were  husbandmen  or 
graziers  who  made  their  own  wool  into  cloth, 
with  the  assistance  of  their  wives  and  families. 
The  sorting  of  wool  was  performed  by  women. 
The  cloths  made  out  of  the  towns  were  generally 
of  a  coarse  description ;  and,  if  we  may  believe 
various  authorities,  the  country  clothiers  were  not 
very  strict  in  maintaining  the  assize,  which  fixed 
the  length  and  breadth  of  each  piece.  The  con- 
dition of  some  of  these  manufacturers  was  humble 
enough.  Many  of  them  were  only  enabled  to  buy 
their  wool  in  small  quantities,  as  "  eight  penny- 
worth and  twelve  pennyworth  at  a  time,"  and 
therefore  could  not  make  their  purchases  of  the 
wool-grower.  A  statute,  passed  in  1 55 1  and  1 552, J 
which  prohibited  wool  beinj;  bought  except  ])y  the 
persons  intending  to  use  it  themselves  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  cloth,  did  away  with  the  intermediate 
dealers  in  wool,  whose  existence  was  of  essential 
importance  to  the  small  clothiers ;  but  it  was 
eventually  found  necessary  to  make  some  relaxa- 
tions on  their  account,  so  that  wool  might  be 
bought  by  dealers  and  sold  again  in  the  open 
market. §  The  clothiers  of  Halifax  were  relieved 
from  this  inconvenience  in  1555,  by  an  act, 
enabling  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  "  to  buy 
wool,  and  retail  it  to  poor  folk  to  work,  but  not 
to  the  rich  and  wealthy,  nor  to  sell  again. "||  The 
preamble  of  this  statute  describes,  with  consider- 
able minuteness,  the  circumstances  of  the  humbler 
class  of  country  clothiers,  and  supplies  details  of 
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some  interest  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
carried  on  their  trade.  It  recites  that "  the  parish 
of  Halifax  and  other  places  thereunto  adjoin- 
ing, being  planted  in  the  great  wastes  and  moors, 
where  the  fertility  of  ground  is  not  apt  to  bring 
forth  any  corn  or  good  grass,  but  in  rare  places, 
and  by  exceeding  and  great  industry  of  the  in- 
habitants; and  the  same  inhabitants  altogether 
do  live  by  cloth-making,  and  the  great  part  of 
them  neither  getteth  corn,  nor  is  able  to  keep  a 
horse  to  carry  wools,  nor  yet  to  buy  much  wool  at 
once,  but  hath  ever  used  only  to  repair  to  the 
town  of  Halifax,  and  some  other  nigh  thereunto, 
and  there  to  buy  upon  the  wool- driver,  some  a 
stone,  some  two,  and  some  three  or  four,  accord- 
ing to  their  ability,  and  to  carry  the  same  to  their 
houses,  some  three,  four,  five  and  six  miles  off, 
upon  their  heads  and  backs,  and  so  to  make 
and  convert  the  same  either  into  yam  or  cloth, 
and  to  sell  the  same,  and  so  to  buy  more  wool  of 
the'wool-driver ;  by  means  of  which  industry  the 
barren  grounds  in  those  parts  be  now  much  inha- 
bited, and  above  five  nundred  households  there 
newly  increased  within  this  forty  years  past,  which 
now  are  like  to  be  undone  and  driven  to  beggary, 
by  reason  of  the  late  statute  made  that  taketh  away 
the  wool-driver,  so  that  they  cannot  now  have 
their  wool  by  such  small  portions  as  they  were 
wont  to  have ;  and  that  also  they  are  not  able  to 
keep  any  horses  whereupon  to  ride  or  set  their 
wools  further  from  them  in  other  places,  unless 
some  remedy  may  be  provided." 

A  struggle  was  continued  during  the  whole  of 
the  present  period  between  the  clothiers  whom  the 
restrictions  of  the  towns  drove  into  the  country,  and 
those  who  were  in  possession  of  the  advantages 
which  the  privileges  of  these  towns  conferred.  In 
the  towns  were  manufactured  the  superior  cloths ; 
for  there  the  clothier  found  a  greater  number  of 
skilful  artisans  in  each  of  the  branches  into  which 
the  manufacturing  processes  were  divided,  and  he 
could  more  readily  avail  himself  of  the  various 
means  of  giving  perfection  to  the  work.  In  1551 
a  statute  was  passed  which  it  may  be  supposed 
chiefly  aimed  at  repressing  the  advancing  prospe- 
rity of  the  country  clothiers,  by  enacting  that,  out 
of  cities,  no  clothier  should  keep  more  than  one 
woollen  loom ;  no  woollen  weaver  more  than  two 
looms ;  that  no  weaver  should  have  a  tucking- 
mill,  nor  any  tucker  a  loom ;  and  that,  for  the 
future,  clothiers  should  only  make  cloth  in  cities, 
and  that  weavers  out  of  citits  should  only  have  two 
apprentices.*  However,  it  was  soon  found  ne- 
cessary to  connive  at  the  manufacture  of  cloth  out 
of  towns,  and  to  permit  such  cloth  to  be  sealed. 

By  a  statute  passed  in  1557,  it  was  provided 
that,  except  in  Wales,  the  northern  comities,  and 
some  other  parts  of  the  country  that  were  spe- 
cified, clothiers  were  not  to  practise  their  trade  in 
any  city  or  town  in  which  the  art  of  clothing  had 
not  been  carried  on  for  the  ten  previous  yeara.f 
Subsequently  special    statutes  were  enacted  for 
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enabling  certain  towns  to  become  the  residence  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  making  of  cloth.  The 
towns  of  Coggeshal],  Bocking,  West  Barfold,  and 
Dedbam,  in  Essex,*  and  afterwards  of  Bozstead 
and  Langham  in  the  same  county,t  thus  became 
clothing  towns.  A  law,  passed  in  1551,  which 
provided  that  all  weavers  of  broad  woollen  cloth 
should  have  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven 
years,  was  directed  chiefly  against  the  country 
weavers,  many  of  whom  had  only  been  three  or 
four  years  at  the  loom  before  commencing  as 
masters.l  This  statute  caused  great  hardship  by  its 
retrospective  operation;  and  a  statute  was  soon 
after  passed  suspending  its  provisions  in  the  case  of 
persons  who  had  married  clothiers'  widows,  or 
had  been  five  or  six  years  in  their  trade  when  the 
new  regulation  concerning  apprenticeship  became 
law.§  In  the  four  northern  counties  of  England, 
where  the  coarser  cloths  were  made,  and  the 
system  of  household  manufacture  was  general,  the 
country  people  were  allowed  to  have  looms  in 
their  houses. ||  The  clothiers  of  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall were  permitted  to  have  three  looms  in  their 
houses,  and  to  use  flocks,  hair,  and  lambs'  wool  in 
certain  cloths  of  a  very  poor  and  coarse  quality, 
which  they  made  almost  wholly  for  exportation  to 
the  opposite  shores  of  Brittany.^  In  the  counties 
of  Berks,  Oxford,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Yorkshire, 
there  were  a  great  number  of  coarse  kerseys  made 
for  exportation,  each  Apiece  of  the  value  of  about 
30^.,  or  20d.  or  22d,  per  yard,  the  proportion, 
according  to  the  statement  in  an  act  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  being  500  pieces 
of  coarse  for  exportation  to  one  piece  for  home  con- 
gumption.**  Friezes  and  "  cottons,"  which  last, 
however,  were  really  a  species  of  woollen  fabric, 
were  extensively  made  inWales.ft  Taunton,  Bridge- 
water,  Chard,  and  various  towns  of  Wilts,  Glouces- 
ter, and  Somerset  were  famous  for  their  broad-cloths. 
The  cloths  of  Worcester,  Evesham,  Droitwich, 
Kidderminster,  Bromwich,  and  Coventry  were  in 
good  repute,  and  also  those  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
and  Essex.  Manchester  was  known  for  its  manu- 
facture of  rugs  and  friezes, — ^York  for  coverlets, — 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  for  what  were  called 
"  cottons."  The  means  by  which  these  various 
descriptions  of  cloth  were  brought  into  general 
consumption  were  by  hawkers,  pedlers,  and  traders 
who  visited  the  fairs  and  kept  their  stalls  in  the 
open  market-places. 

After  people  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the 
assize  of  cloth,  which  prevented  imposition  in 
respect  to  measure  and  quality,  those  clothiers  who 
resided  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  aulnegers  would 
be  able  for  some  time  to  practise  many  deceits, 
and  to  infringe  with  impunity  the  regulations 
which  had  existed  from  a  very  early  period  for  the 
management  of  their  trade.  The  law  enacted  at 
the  close  of  the  last  periodic  proved  to  be  too 
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Stringent,  and  the  penalties  which  it  inflicted  were 
abolished  in  1509,  on  the  ground  that  ^Mhe 
clotliier,  doing  his  true  diligence,  could  not  observe 
the  same  without  many  times  oflFending."*  During 
the  present  period,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
clothiers,  weavers,  and  others  residing  out  of  the 
immediate  reach  of  the  aulnegers,  aud  the  tempta- 
tion which  the  rise  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material 
threw  in  the  way  of  the  manufacturer  rendered 
new  statutes  necessary  to  prevent  the  "  dcceitftil 
making  of  woollen  cloth."  By  one  of  these  the 
use  of  flocks  or  other  inferior  materials  was  pro> 
hibited ;  and  pieces  of  cloth  which  shrunk  in  the 
wetting  beyond  a  certain  allowed  proportion,  were 
not  to  be  offered  for  sale.  The  aulneger  was  tu 
affix  his  seal  to  each  piece  of  cloth  in  lead,  aiid 
not  in  wax,  as  formerly,  and  each  piece  was  to 
have  the  clothier's  name  woven  in  it  ;t  and  bv  a 
subsequent  act,  the  length  of  each  piece  was  to  be 
specified  on  the  official  seal.^  In  the  preamble  of 
the  latter  statute  it  is  remarked,  that  "  great  in- 
famy and  slander  hath  risen  of  late  years  in  sun- 
dry outward  parts  beyond  the  sea,  of  the  untrue 
making  of  woollen  clotlis  within  this  realm."  A 
few  years  afterwards,  overseers  or  searchers  were 
appointed  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  search  cloth 
and  wools  in  every  village  and  hamlet  Each 
piece  of  cloth  in  future  was,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  marks,  to  have  the  letter  E,  with  a  crown 
over  it,  worked  into  the  cloth.§  In  1551  the  com- 
plaints against  the  clothiers  are  again  repeated. 
They  do  **  daily,"  it  is  affirmed,  "  more  and 
more  study  rather  to  make  many  than  to  make 
good  cloths."  The  practices  of  which  they  were 
accused  were,  "  mingling  of  yams  of  diveiiJ  spin- 
nings in  one  cloth ;  some  by  mmgling  fell  wool 
and  lambs*  wool,  or  either  of  them,  with  fleece 
wool ;  some  by  putting  too  little  stuiff;  some  by 
taking  them  out  of  the  mill  before  they  be  full 
thicked;  some  by  overstretching  them  upon  the 
tenter,  and  then  stopping  with  flocks  such  bracks 
(breaches,  or  rents)  as  shall  be  made  by  means 
thereof;  finally,  by  using  so  many  subtle  sleights 
and  untruths  as  when  the  cloths  so  made  be  put 
in  the  water  to  try  them,  they  rise  out  of  the  same 
neither  in  length  nor  breadth  as  they  ought  to  do, 
and  in  some  places  narrower  than  in  some;"  and 
yet,  it  is  added,  in  spite  of  these  and  other  "  great 
and  notable  faults,"  the  aulnegers  set  their  seals  to 
such  cloth.  I 

The  worsted  manufacture,  in  which  wool  hv 
other  processes  is  worked  up  into  a  fabric  different 
from  that  of  ordinary  woollen  cloth,  was  the 
staple  of  the  eastern  counties,  but  Norfolk  was  the 
principal  seat  of  the  trade ;  a  great  proportion  of 
tlie  inhabitants  being  engaged  in  "the  makhig 
and  weaving  of  worsteds  and  other  cloths,  which 
hath  been  made  and  woven  of  the  yam  called 
worsted  yarn,  spun  of  the  wool  growing  and  coming 
of  the  shcep."f    The  same  watchful  and  jealous 
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spirit  which  eunounded  the  woollen-cloth  trade 
gave  rise  to  r^^lations  of  a  similar  character  for 
the  protection  of  the  worsted  manufacture,  which 
indeed  stood  next  to  it  in  value  and  national  im- 
portance. In  1513  the  dry  calendering  of  wor^ 
Bteds,  which  had  been  introduced  by  aliens,  was  pro- 
hibited, and  no  person  was  allowed  to  follow  the 
occupation  of  a  calenderer  unless  he  had  served  an 
apprenticeship  to  the  trade,  or  unless  his  skill 
had  been  approved  by  the  mayor  of  Norwich  or 
the  two  wardens  of  the  crafl.*  Complaint  is  made 
that  the  processes  introduced  by  foreigners  caused 
a  piece  of  cloth  not  worth  26^.  Sd.  to  look  as  if  it 
were  worth  40;.  Previous  to  1523  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  towns  of  Lynn  and^  Yarmouth  sent 
their  goods  to  Norwich  to  be  searched  and  sealed ; 
but  in  that  year  an  act  was  passed  giving  to  the 
inhabitants  of  each  place  the  right  of  electing  their 
own  wardens  by  whom  the  duty  of  inspecting  was 
to  be  performed.  But  though  this  privilege  was 
granted  on  the  ground  that  it  was  "  painful  and 
costly  "  to  send  goods  to  Norwich  to  be  searched 
and  sealed,  they  were  still  required  to  be  shorn, 
dyed,  and  calendered  there.  A  proviso  was  made 
that,  when  there  were  fewer  than  ten  householders 
in  Lynn  belonging  to  the  craft  of  worsted  weavers, 
the  privilege  of  choosing  a  warden  was  to  cease, 
and  they  were  to  be  considered  as  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  wardens  of  Norwich  or  Norfolk. 
The  worsted  weavers,  both  in  LjTin  and  Norwich, 
were  to  be  Englishmen,  who  had  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship to  tlieir  trade,  and  they  were  required 
to  weave  their  marks  in  their  cloth,  and  were  not 
to  have  more  than  two  apprentices  in  their  em- 
ployment at  the  same  time.t  In  1541  none  but 
the  weavers  of  Norfolk  were  allowed  to  buy  the 
worsted  yam  spun  in  the  country,  and  the  ex- 
portation of  yam  was  strictly  prohibited.^ 

The  woollen  and  worsted  manufacturers  of 
Norfolk,  and  particularly  those  of  the  city  of  Nor- 
wich, were  probably  more  skilful  and  enterprising 
than  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  country.  About 
1554  the  mayor  of  Norwich  and  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal citizens  engaged  foreign  artisans,  and  caused 
twenty-one  of  their  own  weavers  to  be  instmcted 
in  the  wearing  of  "  mssels  satins,  satins  reverses, 
and  fustians  of  Naples  ;'*  and  they  were  completely 
successful  in  their  attempt.  The  new  sIuSb  were 
called  ^Norwich  satins  and  fustians."  At  the 
same  time  an  act  was  passed  constituting  the 
weavers  of  these  stuffs  mto  a  fellowship,  with 
power  to  elect  their  own  wardens. §  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  distracted  state 
of  the  Netherlands  drove  many  of  the  most  skilful 
and  industrious  artisans  to  other  countries,  and 
numbers  of  them  settled  in  England,  particularly 
in  the  eastem  counties.  These  foreigners  intro- 
duced new  manufacturing  processes,  and  contri- 
buted to  extend  improvement  wherever  they  went 
In  1565  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  letters  patent  to 
two  of  her  subjects  for  the  sole  making  of  an  oil 
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expressed  from  herbs,  roots,  and  seeds,  and  which 
was  proper  to  be  used  in  preparing  wool  for  the 
manufacturer,  and  in  the  making  and  dressing  of 
woollen  cloth.  The  art  of  making  soap,  which  is 
now  much  used  by  clothiers,  was  introduced  in 
London  about  the  year  1524,  prerious  to  which 
time  white  soap  was  imported  from  abroad; 
mottled  soap,  however,  had  been  made  before  this 
at  Bristol. 

Closely  connected  with  the  woollen  and  worsted 
manufacture  was  the  art  of  the  dyer.  According 
to  the  preamble  of  an  act  passed  in  1532,  England 
"had  in  times  past,  in  all  outward  parts,  been 
noted  to  have  had  the  most  substantial  coloured 
woollen  cloths  of  all  realms  christened;"  but  this 
act  complains  that  aliens  had  introduced  Brazil 
wood  and  other  new  dyes,  '^  to  the  great  deceit, 
hurt,  and  hindrance  of  the  king's  liege  people ;" 
and  thereupon  proceeds  to  prohibit  the  said  in- 
novation.* It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  the 
law  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  various 
new  dyeing  substances  which  the  discovery  of 
America  had  made  known,  and  it  soon  became  the 
interest  of  all  concerned  no  longer  to  dye  **  ac« 
cording  to  the  ancient  usage.'*  In  1552  the  colours 
of  the  cloths  sold  in  the  kingdom  by  retail  were 
settled  by  statute.  These  colours  were  "  scarlet, 
red,  crimson,  murrey,  puke,  brown,  blue,  blacks, 
greens,  yellows,  blues,  orange,  tawny,  msset, 
marble  grey,  sadnew  colour,  asewer,  watchett, 
sheep's  colour,  lion  colour,  motley  or  iron  gray.'* 
Wool  intended  to  be  made  into  broad  cloth  was  at 
the  same  time  forbidden  to  be  boiled  with  galls, 
rinds,  bark  of  trees  or  sawdust. f  In  an  act  passed 
a  few  years  afterwards,  several  other  colours  are 
mentioned,  as  violet,  azure,  friars  gray,  crane 
colour,  purple,  and  old  medley  colour.^ 

The  linen  manufacture  was  of  little  importance 
during  this  period.  All  the  finer  linens  were  ob- 
tained from  abroad,  and  the  coarser  descriptions 
were  for  a  long  time  chiefly  made  by  industrious 
housewives  for  family  use.  By  about  the  middle 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  however,  there  were 
a  sufficient  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  linen  to  mduce  the  legislature  to 
afford  them  protection  and  encouragement ;  and  an 
act  was  passed  requiring  every  person  occupying 
sixty  acres  of  land  in  tillage  to  sow  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  yearly  in  flax  or  hemp.§  About  twenty-five 
years  afterwu^s,  in  1558,  another  act  was  passed, 
which  subjected  to  the  penalties  of  forfeiture  and 
imprisonment  manufacturers  of  linen  who  did  not 
produce  substantial  goods.  ||  The  persons  against 
whom  the  act  was  directed  are  accused  of  beating 
the  material,  and  "ever  casting  upon  the  same 
certain  deceitful  liquors  minsled  with  chalk  and 
other  like  things,  whereby  Uie  said  cloth  is  not 
only  made  to  seem  much  finer  and  thicker  to  the 
eye  than  it  is  indeed,  but  also  the  thread  thereof  be 


•  fi  Han.  VIIL  tf. 
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BO  loosed  and  made  weak,  that  after  three  or  four 
washings  it  will  scarcely  hold  together." 

In  1562  the  silk-throwsters  of  London  were 
united  into  a  fellowship ;  but  we  meet  with  few 
notices  of  the  silk  manufacture  until  the  ensuing 
period.  The  stocking-frame  was  invented  by 
William  Lee,  an  Englishman,  about  1 589,  but  not 


[Book  IV 

receiving  encouragement  at  home,  he  carried  die 
improvement  to  France.* 

It  is  singular  that  while  improvements  were 
taking  place  in  textile  manufactures,  England  long 
continued  to  be  indebted  to  France  and  other 
foreign  countries  for  sail-cloth  for  shipping  and  the 

*  Beekmann,  toL  It.  p.  313. 
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navy ;  **  the  skill  and  ait  of  making  and  weaving 
of  the  said  cloths,^'  snys  an  act  of  parliament  passed 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  '*  not  being  known  or  used 
in  England  until  about  the  thirty-second  year  of 
the  reign  of  the  late  Queen  Elizabeth."*  Gun- 
powder, also,  was  not  made  in  England,  but  was 
purchased  of  the  merchants  of  the  Steel -yard  till 
after  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
It  is  said  that  iron  ordnance  Avas  first  made  'in 
England  by  a  Frenchman  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
Vl.t  The  making  of  cables  and  ropes  for  the 
navy  and  shipping  generally  was  chiefly  carried 
on  at  Bridport ;  and  in  1530  an  act  was  passed 
giving  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  several  pri- 
vileges tending  to  secure  to  them  a  monopoly  of 
the  trade. 

The  making  of  woollen  caps  had  formerly  em- 
ployed a  great  number  of  industrious  persons  in 
nearly  every  city  and  town  ;  it  had  not  been  neg- 
lected by  the  legislature,  which  in  1482  had  passed 
a  law  prohibiting  the  filing  and  making  of  caps 
by  machinery  ;$  and  this  **  good  and  laudable 
statute,"  as  it  waa  called,  having  expired,  it  was 
revived  in  1553.)  Still  this  branch  of  industry 
continued  to  decline ;  and,  at  kngthi  towards  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  woollen  caps 
were  nearly  auperteded  by  hats  made  of  felt.  In 
1566  an  attempt  Was  then  made  to  sustain  the  de- 
clining'fashion  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  any 
foreign  material  in  the  making  of  caps  ;||  but  this 
was  not  found  auccesaful,  and  in  1571  another  act 
was  passed,  requiring  that  all  persons  above  six 
years  of  age,  with  certain  exceptions,  should,  on 
Sundays  and  holidaysi  wear  a  cap  of  wool  made 
in  England,  tinder  a  penalty  of  3$,  4d.  a-day.^ 
It  is  needles^  to  add  that  the  trade*'of  the  hatters 
Boon  became  a  flotitiahing  one,  and  this  law  per- 
fectly inoperatite. 

Of  the  state  of  the  ordinary  mechanical  arts  and 
handicrafts  during  the  present  period,  we  have 
little  farther  information  than  what  is  to  be  derived 
from  some  contemporary  pictorial  representations. 
Of  these  we  give  two  or  three,  which  show  a  few 
both  of  the  tools  and  of  the  modes  of  working  of 
the  time. 

The  iron  works  carried  on  in  the  counties  of 
Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey,  were  approaching  a 
critical  period,  when   the  removal  of  the  art  of 

•  Stat.  1  Jam^i  I.  a  S3. 

♦  Andmon,  Uict.  of  Commerce;  toI.  ii.  p.  79. 
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smelting  into  another  district,  and  the  application 
of  another  description  of  fuel  and  other  processes 
were  about  to  be  rendered  necessay  by  the  scarcity 
of  wood,  though  that  was  still  the  fuel  used  in 
the  smelting  of  iron  ore  down  to  the  end  of  the 
period.  In  1558  was  passed  ^*  an  act  that  tim- 
ber shall  not  be  felled  to  make  coals  for  the  making 
of  iron  ;*'*  but  this  statute  did  not  apply  to  those 
districts  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey,  in  which 
iron  works  were  established.  In  1580,  to  pre- 
vent the  threatened  destruction  of  fuel  in  the  above 
counties,  new  iron- works  were  prohibited  from 
being  erected  within  twenty-two  miles  of  London, 
or  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  Thames,  or  in 
certain  parts  of  Kent  and  Sussex  ;  but  the  wealds 
of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey  were  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  the  act.f  In  1584  an  act  was 
passed  prohibiting  the  erection  of  any  new  iron- 
mill,  furnace,  finary,  or  blomary,  in  any  part  of 
the  above  counties.^  A  description  of  iron  called 
Bilbao  iron  was  frequently  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  various  articles ;  but,  being  of  inferior  qua- 
lity, it  rendered  weapons  and  edge-tools,  in  which 
it  was  employed,  of  little  value,  and  in  1548  it 
was  prohibited.  Before  1565  iron- wire  had  been 
made  and  drawn  by  strength  of  hand  in  the  Forest 
of  Dean ;  but  in  this  year  a  company  was  incor- 
porated for  wire-drawing  in  the  mill  by  ma- 
chinery. 

The  ore  of  copper  had  not  as  yet  been  dug  from 
the  mine  in  England  in  quantities  sufficient  for  the 
demand ;  and  the  exportation  of  this  mineral  or 
metal  was,  therefore,  prohibited.  Soon  after  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  however,  as 
has  been  already  noticed,  the  discovery  of  a 
new  copper-mine  in  Cumberland  so  greatly  in- 
creased the  supply,  that  it  then  began  to  be  sent 
abroad.  Alum  had  been  frequently  sought  for, 
but  without  success.  In  1566  Elizabeth  granted 
letters  patent  to  Comeliua  de  Vob  and  certain  other 
Germ  ana,  to  dig  for  alum  and  copperas,  as  well  aa 
for  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  quicksilver.  Lord 
Mountjoy  having  discovered  conperas  ore,  the 
patent  was,  in  1565,  assigned  to  him,  with  power 
to  prevent  anyone  working  mines  of  copperas  and 
alum,  without  his  permission,  for  twenty-one 
years.  § 

Before  the  use  of  pins,  the  dress  of  females  was 
fastened  by  ribbons,  laces,  clasps,  hooks  and  eyes, 


•  1  Eliz.  c.  15. 
X  87  EUl  c  19. 
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and  "  skewers**  of  brass,  silver,  or  gold.  The 
latter  were,  in  fact,  pins  without  the  head.  In  an 
act  of  1543,  ^*  to  avoid  the  slight  and  false  making 
of  pins,"*  it  is  enacted,  that  onlv  such  are  to  be 
sold  as  **  are  double-headed,  and  have  the  heads 
soldered  fast  to  the  shank  of  the  pin,  well  smethed, 
the  shank  well  shaven,  the  point  well  and  round- 
filed,  cauted,  and  sharped."  Pins  also  are  directed 
not  to  be  sold  above  the  prices  which  had  been 
current  in  the  two  previous  years.  In  1544,t 
however,  this  clause  was  repealed,  as  there  had 
since  its  passing  been  a  "  scarcity  of  pins  within 
this  realm." 

Some  improvements  were  made  in  the  course  of 
the  period  in  the  tanning  of  leather,  by  which  the 
process  was  rendered  more  rapid.    The  tanners 

•  34  and  33  Hen.  VIII. c. 6.  t  85  Ilea.  VIII.  c  1?. 


had  been  accustomed  to  keep  hides  in  the  tan-pit 
a  year  or  fifteen  months,  but  it  was  complained 
that  theyjwere  now  tanned  in  three  weeks,  a 
month,  or  six  weeks.  An  act  was,  in  consequence, 
passed  in  1548,  requiring  tanners  not  to  sell  hides 
which  had  not  been  nine  months  in  the  tan-pit* 
Most  of  the  acts  that  were  passed  at  various  times 
for  regulating  the  trade  of  the  tanners,  included 
along  with  them  also  the  cordwainers,  or  shoe- 
makers, the  latter  were  ordered,  by  an  act  of  the 
same  year,  1548,  to  put  "  in  the  inner  sole  of 
double-soled  shoes,  boots,  startoppes,  and  sUppen, 
leather  called  the  womb,  well  and  sufficientlj 
curried,  and  in  the  treswells  of  the  double-soled 
shoes  the  flank  of  the  hide  or  skin  sufficiently 
curried.*'t 

•  S  ADda  Edw.  VI.  c.  11.  i  8  mndZTAw.  VI.c.9. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 


HE  literary  his- 
tory of  the  present 
period  is,  in  its 
full  extent,  a  sub- 
ject vast  enough 
for  as  many  vo- 
lumes as  we  have 
here  pages  to  give 
to  it;  and  our  rapid 
survey  must  there- 
fore be  confined 
to  the  more  strik- 
ing and  significant 
among  the  throng 
of  facts  that  solicit 
attention,  and  almost  exclusively  to  such  as  mark 
the  intellectual  progress  of  our  own  country. 


In  no  age,  as  we  have  seen,  even  the  darkest 
and  most  barren  of  valuable  produce,  that  hat 
elapsed  since  learning  was  first  planted  among  us, 
had  there  failed  to  be  something  done  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  nurseries  for  its  shelter  and  propa- 
gation. The  fifteenth  century,  though  it  has  left 
us  little  endurhig  literature  of  any  kind,  is  distin- 
guished for  the  number  of  the  colleges  that  were 
founded  in  the  course  of  it,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  the  rest  of  Europe.*  This,  indeed,  was  the 
natural  and  proper  direction  for  Uie  first  impulse 
to  take  that  was  given  by  the  revival  of  letters ; 
the  actual  generation  upon  which  the  new  light 
broke  was  not  that  in  which  it  was  to  be  expected 
it  should  do  much  more  than  awaken  the  taste  for 
true  learning,  or  at  most  the  ambition  of  excel- 

•  See  ante,  p.  198. 
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lence;  the  power  of  accomplishment  could  only 
come  in  the  next  era.  The  men  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  therefore,  were  most  fitly 
and  most  usefully  employed  in  making  provision 
for  the  preservation  and  transmission  tb  other  times 
of  the  long  lost  wisdom  and  eloquence  that  had 
heen  found  again  in  their  day — in  building  cisterns 
and  conduits  for  the  precious  waters  that,  after 
having  been  hidden  for  a  thousand  years,  had  burst 
their  founts,  and  were  once  more  flowing  over  the 
earth.  The  fashion  of  founding  colleges,  and  other 
seminaries  of  learning,  continued  to  prevail  in  this 
country  in  the  present  period,  botli  before  the 
Reformation  in  religion,  and  for  some  time  after 
that  mighty  revolution.  In  the  University  of 
Oxford,  Brazennose  College  was  founded  in  1511 
by  William  Smith,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Sir 
Richard  Sutton,  of  Presbury  in  Cheshire ;  Corpus 
Christi  in  1617,  by  Henry  VII. 's minister,  Richard 
Fox,  successively'Bishop  of  Exeter,  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  of  Durham,  and  of  Winchester ;  Cardinal 
College  by  Wolsey  in  1525,  which,  however,  before 
the  buildings  had  been  half  finished,  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  king  on  the  cardinal's  fall  in  1529 ; 
the  College  of  Henry  VIIL  by  that  king  in  1532, 
a  continuation,  but  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  of 
Wolsey's  design,  which  waa  also  dissolved  in  1 545, 
when  that  of  Christ  Church  was  erected  in  its 
stead  by  Henry,  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  college 
and  a  cathedral  establishment  for  the  new  bishopric 
of  Oxford ;  Trinity,  on  the  old  foundation  of  Dur- 
ham College,  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  in  1554;  St. 
John's,  on  the  site  of  Bernard  College,  by  Sir 
Thomas  White,  alderman  and  merchant-tailor  of 
London,  in  1557  ;  and  Jesus,  by  Dr.  Hugh  Price, 


Queen  Elizabeth  also  contributing  part  of  the 
expense,  in  1571.  In  Cambridge  there  were 
founded  Jesus  College,  in  1496,  by  John  Alcock, 
Bishop  of  Ely ;  Christ's  College,  in' 1505,  by  Mar- 
garet, Countess  of  Richmond,  the  mother  of  Henry 
VII. ;  St.  John's,  by  the  same  noble  lady,  in  1508; 
Magdalen,  or  Maudlin,  begun  in  1519  by  Edward 
Stati'ord,  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  fiuckingham, 
and,  after  his  execution  for  high  treason  in  1521, 
completed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Thomas  Lord 
Audley;  Trinity,  in  1536,  by  Heiu^  VIII.,  who 
at  the  same  time  endowed  four  new  professorships 
in  the  University,  one  of  theology,  one  of  law,  one 
of  Hebrew,  and  one  of  Greek ;  Caius  College,  pro- 
perly an  extension  of  the  ancient  foundation 
of  Gonville  Hall,  by  Dr.  John  Caius,  in  1557; 
Emanuel,  in  1584,  by  Sir  Walter  Mildraay, 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  of  the 
Exchequer;  and  Sidney-Sussex  College,  in  1594, 
by  the  Lady  Frances  Sidney,  widow  of  Thomas 
RadclifTe,  Earl  of  Sussex.  In  Scotland  a  new 
university  was  erected  in  Aberdeen,  under  tlie 
name  of  King's  College,  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander VI.,  granted  at  the  request  of  King  James 
IV.,  in  1494,  the  principal  endower,  however, 
being  William  Elphinstone,  bishop  of  the  see ;  a 
second  college,  that  of  St.  Leonard's  (now  forming, 
with  St.  SaWator's,  what  is  called  the  United 
College),  was  founded  in  the  University  of  Su 
Andrew's*  in  1513,  by  Alexander  Stuart,  arch- 
bishop of  the  see,  and  John  Hepburn,  prior  of  the 
metropolitan  church  ;  another  college,  that  of  St. 
Mary,  now  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  theo- 
logical faculty,  was  founded  in  the  same  university 
in  1537, by  Archbishop  James  Beaton;  a  fourth 
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univereity,  that  of  Edinburgh,  was  erected  by  King 
James  Vi.  in  1582;  and  a  fifth,  that  of  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen,  by  George  Earl  Marischal,  in 
1593.  In  Ireland,  the  university  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  was  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in 
1591.  Along  with  these  seminaries  of  the  highest 
rank  may  be  enumerated  a  great  number  of  gram- 
mar schools ;  of  which  the  chief  were  that  of  St. 
Paul's,  London,  founded  by  Dean  Colet,  in  1509; 
that  of  Ipswich,  by  Cardinal  Wol&ey,  at  the  same 
time  with  his  college  at  Oxford,  the  fate  of  which 
it  also  shared ;  Christ  Church,  London,  by  Edward 
VI.,  in  1553 ;  Westminster  School,  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  1560 ;  and  Merchant  Tailors'  School 
by  the  London  Civic  Company  of  that  name,  in 
1568.  In*  Scotland,  the  High  School  of  Edin- 
burgh was  founded  by  the  magistrates  of  the  city 
in  1571. 

Many  of  these  colleges  and  schools  were  ex- 
pressly established  for  the  cultivation  of  the  newly 
reviv^  classical  learning,  the  resurrection  of  which 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  revolution- 
ised the  ancient  studies  everywhere  as  soon  as  its 
influence  came  to  be  felt.  It  scarcely  reached 
England,  however,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
till  towards  the  close  of  that  century.  Indeed, 
Greek  is  said  to  have  been  first  publicly  taught  in 
this  country  in  St.  Paul's  School,  by  the  famous 
grammarian  William  Lilly,  who  had  studied  the 
language  at  Rhodes,  and  who  was  appointed  the 
first  master  of  the  new  school  in  1512.      Dean 


Old  St.  Paitl'i  School.     Founded  1509. 
As  h  sppeared  before  the  Great  Fire. 

Colet  himself,  the  founder,  although  accounted  one 
uf  the  best  educated  men  of  his  time,  had,  during 
the  seven  years  he  spent  at  MagdaTbn  College, 
Oxford,  only  acquired  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
Greek  authors  through  the  medium  of  Latin 
translations.  Among  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  early  patrons  of  the  new  learning  after  it  had 
been  thus  introduced  were  the  two  prelates  and 
statesmen  Fox  and  his  greater  protege  and  sue- 
Cttsor  Wolsey,  both  of  whom,  in  the  colleges 
founded  by  them,  that  have  just  been  men- 
tioned, maoe  especial  proyision  for  the  teaching  of 


the  two  classic  tongues.  The  profenor  of  Latm 
— or  of  Humanity,  as  he  is  designated — in  Corpus 
Christi  College,  was  expressly  enjoined  to  extir* 
pate  barbarism  from  the  new  society  (barbariem 
a  nostra  alveario  extirpet).  The  Greek  pro- 
fessor was  ordered  to  explain  the  best  Greek 
classics ;  *^  and  the  poets,  historians,  and  orators 
in  that  language,"  observes  Warton,  '*  which  the 
judicious  founder,  who  seems  to  have  consulted 
the  most  intelligent  scholars  of  the  times,  recom* 
mends  by  name  on  this  occasion,  are  the  purest, 
and  such  as  are  most  esteemed  even  in  the  present 
improved  state  of  ancient  learning.*'*  Wolsey 
evinced  the  interest  he  took  in  the  new  studies,  not 
only  by  his  great  school  at  Ipswich  and  his  college 
at  0.x ford,  but  by  founding  in  that  university  some 
years  before,  along  with  various  other  professor- 
ships, one  for  rhetoric  and  humanity,  and  another 
for  Greeks  ^*  So  attached  was  Wolsey,"  says  the 
writer  wtt  have  just  quoted,  ^'  to  the  new  modes  of 
instruction,  that  he  did  not  think  it  inconsistent 
with  his  high  office  and  rank  to  publish  a  general 
address  to  tne  schoolmasters  of  England,  in  which 
he  orders  them  to  institute  their  youth  in  the  most 
elegant  literature."  And  the  high  eulogium  of 
Erasmus  on  the  great  cardinal  is,  that  *'  he  re- 
called to  his  country  the  three  learned  languages, 
without  which  all  learning  is  lame." 

A  violent  struggle,  however,  was  for  some  time 
maintained  against  these  innovations  by  the  gene- 
rality of  those  who  had  been  educated  in  the  old 
system,  and  by  the  always  numerous  and  powerful 
host  of  the  enemies  and  mistrusters  of  all  innova- 
tion, whether  from  self-interest  or  other  motives. 
Colet,  in  a  letter  to  Erasmus,  relates  that  one  of 
the  prelates  of  the  church,  esteemed  among  the 
most  eminent  for  his  learning  and  gravity,  had,  in 
a  great  public  assembly,  censured  him  in  the 
severest  terms  for  suffering  the  Latin  poets  to  be 
taught  in  his  new  seminary,  which  on  that  account 
he  styled  a  house  of  idolatry.  This  last  expression 
would  almost  warrant  us  in  suspecting  that  the 
prelate,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  was  one  of 
those  inclined  to  the  new  opinions  in  religion ;  and 
at  this  time  the  new  learning  was  probably  rather 
distasteful  than  otherwise  to  that  class  of  persons, 
zealously  patronised  as  it  was  by  Fox,  Wolsey, 
and  others,  the  heads  of  the  party  attached  to  the 
ancient  faith.  A  few  years  afterwards  a  change 
took  place  in  this  respect;  the  reformers  in  re- 
ligion became  also  the  chief  supporters  of  the 
reformation  in  learning,  as  was  fit  and  natural 
both  from  the  sameness  in  the  general  character 
and  direction  of  the  two  movements,  and  also  for 
an  especial  reason,  which  operated  with  very 
powerful  effect.  This  was  the  surpassing  im- 
portance speedily  acquired  in  the  contest  between 
the  two  religions  by  the  great  principle  on  which 
the  Reformers  took  their  stand,  of  the  omnipo- 
tence of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  in  reffara  to 
all  the  points  in  debate  between  them  and  their 
opponents.     Not  custom  or  tradition,  not  the  de- 
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crees  of  popes  or  councils,  not  even  the  Latin 
Vulgate  translation,  but  the  original  text  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament  alone  necessarily  became, 
as  soon  as  this  principle  was  proclaimed,  the 
grand  ultimate  criterion  with  them  for  the  trial  and 
decision  of  all  doubts  and  disputes,  and  the  ar- 
moury from  which  they  drew  their  chief  weapons 
both  of  defence  and  of  assault  At  first,  it  is  true, 
this  view  does  not  appear  to  have  been  generally 
taken  either  by  the  one  party  or  the  other.  The 
first  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  that  were 
given  to  the  world  were  that  contained  intheCom- 
plutensian  Polyglot,  the  magnificent  present  to 
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literature  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  printed  in  1514, 
but  not  published  till  1522,  and  that  of  Erasmus, 
which  appeared  in  1516,  both  of  which  may  be 
said  to  have  proceeded  from  the  bosom  of  the 
ancient  church.  Even  from  the  first,  however, 
many  of  the  clergy,  though  principally  rather  from 
their  extreme  ignorance  and  illiteracy  than  from 
any  fears  they  entertained  of  its  unsettling  people's 
faith,  raised  a  considerable  outcry  against  the  New 
Testament  of  Erasmus;  they  seem  to  have  seriously 
believed  that  the  book  was  an  invention  of  his 
own.  and  that  he  was  attempting  to  establish  a 
new  religion.  But  the  opposition  to  the  Greek 
Scriptures,  and  to  Greek  literature  generally,  as- 
sumed a  much  more  decided  character  when  it  was 
seen  what  use  the  friends  of  the  new  opinions  in 
religion  made  of  both,  and  how  commonly  an  in- 
clination in  favour  of  the  said  new  opinions  went 
along  with  the  cultivation  of  the  new  language. 
Erasmus  for  some  time  attempted  to  expound  the 
Greek  Grammar  of  Chrysoloras  in  the  public 
schools  at  Cambridge;  but  his  lectures  were 
nearly  unattended,  and  a  storm  of  clamour  was 
raised  against  him  on  all  hands.  His  New  Testa- 
ment was  actually  proscribed  by  the  authorities  of 
the  University,  and  a  severe  fine  was  denounced 
against  any  member  who  should  be  detected  in 
having  the  book  in  his  possession.  Both  in 
Engluid  and  throughout  Europe  the  universities 
were  now  generally  divided  into  Greeks  and  Tro- 
jans;)  the  latter  class,  who  were  those  opposed  to 
the  new  learoip^,  usiiall^  comprehending  a}}  (he 


monks  and  other  most  bigoted  partisans  of  the  old 
faith.* 

Although,  however,  the  revolt  of  Luther  sdcI 
his  followers  against  the  authority  of  Rome  sod 
many  of  the  established  doctrines  in  religion  thus 
incidentally  aided  for  a  time  the  study  and  diffusion 
of  classical  scholarship,  neither  the  subsequent 
progress  of  the  Reformation  in  England  nor  its 
ultimate  establishment  operated  with  a  favourable 
effect  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  state  of  the 
universities  or  the  g^eral  interests  of  learning. 
Henry  YHI.  himself  *'  from  his  natural  liTelineas 
of  temper  and  love  of  novelty,"  as  Warton  puts  it, 
or,  as  perhaps  it  might  be  more  correctly  ex- 
pressed, fix>m  mere  accident  or  caprice,  was  favour- 
ably disposed  to  the  new  studies,  and  his  authority 
and  influence  were  of  considerable  use  in  support- 
ing them  at  first  against  their  numerous  and 
powerful  opponents.  Erasmus  relates  that,  in 
1519,  .when  one  of  the  university  preachers  at 
Oxford  had  harangued  with  great  violence  against 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  original  lan- 
guages, Henry,  who  happened  to  be  resident  at 
the  time  at  the  neighbouring  royal  manor  of 
Woodstock,  and  received  an  account  of  the  affair 
from  his  secretary,  the  learned  Richard  Pace,  and 
Sir  Thomas  More,  issued  an  order  commanding 
that  the  said  study  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
Scriptures  should  not  only  be  permitted  for  the 
future,  but  made  an  indispensable  branch  of  the 
course  of  academical  instruction.  Some  time 
after,  one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  preaching  at 
court,  having  attacked  the  new  Greek  learning, 
was,  after  his  sermon,  commanded  by  the  king  to 
maintain  his  opinions  in  a  solemn  disputation  with 
More,  by  whose  wit  and  learning  of  course  he  was 
very  speedily  vanquished,  and  forced  to  make  a 
humiliating  admission  of  his  errors  and  igno- 
rance ;  he  at  last  declared  that  he  was  now  better 
reconciled  to  the  Greek  tongue,  inasmuch  as  he 
found  that  it  was  derived  from  the  Hebrew ;  but 
although  he  fell  upon  his  knees  and  begged  par- 
don for  any  offence  lie  had  given,  Henry  dismissed 
him,  with  a  command  that  he  should  never  again 
presume  to  preach  before  him.  One  of  the  first 
causes,  however,  although  it  was  only  of  tempo- 
rary operation,  that  interrupted  the  progress  of 
classical  learning  at  the  imiversities,  has  been 
thought  to  have  been  the  stir  excited  throughout 
Christendom  by  the  question  of  Henry's  divorce 
from  Queen  Catherine.  '*  The  l^ahty  of  this 
violent  measure,"  observes  Warton,  '*  being  agi- 
tated with  much  deliberation  and  solemnity, 
wholly  engrossed  the  attention  of  many  able  philo- 
logists, whose  genius  and  acquisitions  were  destined 
to  a  much  nobler  employment,  and  tended  to  re- 
vive for  a  time  the  frivolous  subtleties  of  casuistry 
and  theology."  Then,  the  still  more  eager  and 
widely  extended  doctrinal  discussions  to  which  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation  itself  gave  rise,  caroc 
to  operate  over  a  much  longer  period  with  a  aimi- 
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lar  effect.  In  this  universal  storm  of  polemics, 
**the  profound  investigations  of  Aquinas,"  con- 
tinues Warton,  *•  once  more  triumphed  over  the 
graces  of  the  Ciceronian  urbanity;  and  endless 
volumes  were  written  on  the  expediency  of  auricu- 
lar confession,  and  the  existence  of  purgatory. 


Wkbtmimsteb  School.    From  an  Old  Print. 

Thus  the  cause  of  polite  literature  was  for  a  while 
abandoned ;  while  the  noblest  abilities  of  Europe 
were  wasted  in  theological  speculation,  and  absorbed 
in  the  abyss  of  controversy.*'  Another  great  tem- 
porary check  was  now  also  given,  Warton  con- 
ceives, to  the  cause  of  the  progress  and  diffusion 
of  sound  learning  in  England  by  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries.  "  These  seminaries,"  he  ob- 
Fcrves,  "  though  they  were  in  a  general  view  the 
nurseries  of  illiterate  indolence,  and  undoubtedly 
deserved  to  be  suppressed  under  proper  restric- 
tions, contained  invitations  and  opportunities  to 
studious  leisure  and  literary  pursuits.  On  this 
event,  therefore,  a  visible  revolution  and  decline  in 
the  national  state  of  learning  succeeded.  Most  of 
the  youth  of  the  kingdom  betook  themselves  to 
mechanical  or  other  illiberal  employments,  the 
profession  of  letters  being  now  supposed  to  be 
without  support  or  rewarid.  By  the  abolition  of 
the  religious  houses,  many  towns  and  their  adja- 
cent villages  were  utterly  deprived  of  their  only 
means  of  instniction.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  Williams,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  complained  to  her  majesty, 
that  more  than  an  hundred  flourishing  schools  were 
destroyed  in  the  demolition  of  the  monasteries,  and 
that  ignorance  had  prevailed  ever  since.  Provin- 
cial ignorance,  at  least,  became  universal,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  hasty  measure  of  a  rapacious  and 
arbitrary  prince.  What  was  taught  in  the  monas- 
teries was  not  always  perhaps  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, but  still  it  served  to  keep  up  a  certain 
degree  of  necessary  knowledge."  The  many  new 
grammar  schools  that  arose  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  after  the  destruction  of  the  monas- 
teries were  partly,  no  doubt,  called  into  existence 
by  the  vacuum  thus  created;  which,  however, 
they  did  very  little  to  fill  up  in  so  far  as  the  rural 
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population  was  concerned,  although  they  may  have 
sufficed  for  most  of  the  great  towns. 

Both  the  old  monastic  schools  and  the  new 
foundations,  however,  being  considered,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  as  charitable  institutions,  were  prin- 
cipally intended  for  the  children  of  persons  in 
humble,  or  at  least  in  common,  life ;  among  the 
higher  classes  it  seems  to  have  been  the  general 
custom  for  boys  as  well  as  girls  to  be  educated  at 
home,  or  under  the  superintendence  of  private 
tutors.  A  notion  of  the  extent  and  manner  of 
training  which  youths  of  rank  underwent  in  their 
earliest  years  may  be  obtained  from  some  letters 
which  have  been  lately  printed, addressed  to  Henry's 
minister,  Cromwell,  by  the  tutor  of  his  son  Gre- 
gory *  This  young  man,  whose  capacity  is  de- 
scribed as  rather  solid  than  quick,  divided  his  time 
under  different  masters  among  various  studies  and 
exercises,  of  which  English,  French,  writing,  play- 
ing at  weapons,  casting  of  accounts,  and  "  pastimes 
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of  instruments,"  are  particularly  enumerated. 
One  master  is  stated  to  he  in  the  habit  of  "  daily 
hearing  him  to  read  somewhat  in  the  English 
tongue,  and  advertising  him  of  the  natural  and 
true  kind  of  pronunciation  thereof,  expounding 
also  and  declaring  the  etymology  and  native 
signification  of  such  words  as  we  have  bor- 
rowed of  the  Latins  or  Frenchmen,  not  even 
so  commonly  used  in  our  quotidian  speech." 
According  to  a  common  practice,  two  other  youths, 
probably  of  inferior  station,  appear  to  have  been 
educated  along  with  young  Cromwell ;  and  between 
him. and  them,  the  account  continues,  'Uhere  is  a 
perpetual  contention,  strife,  and  conflict,  and  in 
manner  of  an  honest  envy,  who  shall  do  best  not 
only  in  the  French  tongue  (wherein  Mr.  Vallence, 
after  a  wondrously  compendious,  facile,  prompt, 
and  ready  way,  not  without  painful  diligence  and 
laborious  industry,  doth  instruct  them),  but  also 
in  writing,  playing  at  weapons,  and  all  other  their 
exercises."     In  the  end  a  confident  hope  is  ex- 
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pressed  that  *' whereas  the  last  tummer  was  spent 
in  the  service  of  the  wild  goddess  Diana,"  the 
present  shall  be  consecrated  to  Apollo  and  the 
Muses,  to  the  no  small  profit  of  the  young  man,  as 
well  as  to  his  fathei's  good  contentation  and  plea- 
sure. This  letter  is  dated  in  April;  another 
written  in  September  (apparently  of  the  same 
year),  by  which  time  the  boy  had  begun  the  study 
of  some  new  branches,  especially  Latin  aud  instru- 
mental music,  enters  into  some  more  minute  and 
curious  details  of  how  he  spent  his  time.  "  First," 
says  his  tutor,  '*  after  he  hath  heard  mass,  he 
taketh  a  lecture  of  a  dialogue  of  Erasmus,  collo- 
quium called  Pietas  Puerilis,  wherein  is  described 
a  very  picture  of  one  that  should  be  virtuously 
brought  up ;  and  for  cause  it  is  bo  necessary  for 
him,  I  do  not  only  cause  him  to  read  it  over,  but 
also  to  practise  the  precepts  of  the  same;  and  I 
have  also  translated  it  into  English,  so  that  he 
may  confer  therein  both  together,  whereof,  as 
learned  men  afiBrm,  cometh  no  small  profect,  which 
translation  pleaseth  it  you  to  receive  by  the  bringer 
hereof,  that  ye  may  judge  how  much  profitable  it 
is  to  be  learned."  From  this  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  original  Latin  would  have  been  unintel- 
ligible to  Cromwell,  and  that  that  able  man  was 
above  being  flattered  by  having  a  knowledge  of 
the  learned  tongues  ascribed  to  him  which  he  did 
not  possess.  The  letter  goes  on — **  After  that  he 
ezerciseth  his  hand  in  writing  one  or  two  hours, 
and  readeth  upon  Fabian's  Chronicle  as  long,  the 
residue  of  the  day  he  doth  spend  upon  the  lute  and 
Til^lnal."  Vocal  music  at  least,  it  may  be  ob- 
terved,  if  not  instrumental,  was  always  one  of  the 
branches  of  education  taught  at  the  old  monastic, 
cathedral,  and  other  free  schools ;  a  circumstance 
originating,  no  doubt,  in  the  connexion  of  those 
schools  with  the  church,  in  the  services  of  which 
singing  bore  so  important  a  part.  Lastly,  the  tutor 
gives  an  account  of  the  out-of-door  exercises  fol- 
lowed by  his  pupil,  .intellectual  instruction,  how- 
ever, being  by  no  means  disregarded  even  in  some 
of  these : — "  When  he  rideth,  as  he  doth  very  ofb, 
I  tell  him  by  the  way,"  he  says,  '*  some  history  of 
the  Romans  or  the  Greeks,  which  I  cause  him  to 
rehearse  again  in  a  tale.  For  his  recreation  he 
useth  to  hawk,  and  hunt,  and  shoot  in  his  long 
bow,  which  frameth  and  succeedeth  so  well  with 
kim  that  he  seemeth  to  be  thereunto  given  by 
nature."  This  training,  as  far  as  it  is*  detailed, 
appears  to  have  been  judiciously  contrived  for 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  good  and  solid  edu- 
cation both  of  the  mental  and  physical  faculties. 
I  The  reforming  spirit  of  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century  was,  as  always  happens,  in  the 
shape  it  took  in  the  popular  mind,  much  more  of 
a  destructive  than  of  a  constructive  character ;  and 
even  the  wisest  of  the  persons  in  authority,  by 
whom  the  mighty  movement  was  guided  and  con- 
trolled, were  necessarily,  to  a  certain  extent,  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  presumptuous  temper, 
without  a  share  of  which,  indeed,  they  would  not 
have  been  fitted  to  restrain  the  more  impetuous 


multitude  to  the  extent  they  did.  But  m  its  ap- 
plication to  the  universities,  as  in  other  cases,  this 
spirit  of  mere  demolition,  and  contempt  for  all 
that  was  old  and  established,  displayed  itself  in 
some  things  in  a  verv  rampant  style.  The  scorn, 
in  particular,  with  wnich  it  treated  the  whole  mass 
of  the  ancient  philosophy  of  the  schools,  wss  of  the 
most  sweeping  description.  The  famous  Duns 
Scotus,  so  long  the  lord  of  opinion,  now  under- 
went, in  full  measure,  the  customary  fate  of  deposed 
sovereigns.  A  royal  visitation  of  the  two  uniTcr- 
sities,  by  commissioners  of  Cromwell's  appoint- 
ment, took  place  in  1535,  when  injunctions  were 
issued  abolishing  altogether  the  reading  of  the 
works  of  the  most  subtle  Doctor.  The  tone  of 
triumph  in  which  Dr.  Layton,  one  of  the  Oxford 
commissioners,  announces  this  reform  to  Cromwell 
is  highly  characteristic.  **  We  have  set  Dunce," 
he  writes,  "  in  Bocardo,*  and  have  utterly  banished 
him  Oxford  for  ever,  with  all  his  blind  glosses." 
The  despised  tomes,  formerly  so  much  reverenced, 
Layton  goes  on  to  intimate,  were  now  used  hy  any 
man  for  the  commonest  uses ;  he  had  seen  them 
with  his  own  eyes  nailed  upon  posts  in  the  most 
degrading  situations.  *'  And  the  second  time  ve  ' 
came  to  New  College,"  he  proceeds,  "after  we 
had  declared  your  injunctions,  we  found  all  the 
great  quadrant  court  full  of  the  leaves  of  Dunce, 
the  wind  blowing  them  into  every  corner.  And 
there  we  found  one  Mr.  Greenfield,  a  gentleman 
of  Buckinghamshire,  gathering  up  part  of  the  same 
book  leaves,  as  he  said,  therewith  to  make  him 
sewers  or  blawnshers,  to  keep  the  deer  within  his 
wood,  thereby  to  have  the  better  cry  with  his 
hounds."t  In  fact,  however,  the  scholastic  phi- 
losophy, which  was  thus  banished  from  the  uni- 
versities, was  the  whole  philosophy,  mental  and 
physical,  then  taught,  and  its  abolition  consequently 
amounted  to  the  ejection,  for  the  time,  of  philoso- 
phical studies  from  the  academical  course  alto- 
gether. The  canon  law  was  another  of  the  old 
studies,  hitherto  of  chief  importance,  that  was  at 
the  same  time  put  down:  degrees  in  the  canon 
law  were  prohibited ;  and  in  place  of  the  canon 
lecture,  a  civil  lecture,  that  »,  a  lecture  on  the 
civil  law,  was  appointed  to  be  read  in  every  college, 
hall,  and  inn. 

For  a  short  space,  the  excitement  of  novelty, 
and  the  exertions  of  a  few  eminent  instructors, 
made  classical  learning  popular  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  enabled  it  in  some  degree  to  serve 
as  a  substitute  for  those  other  abandoned  studies 
to  which  it  ought  only  to  have  been  introduced  as 
an  ally.  The  learned  Ascham  boasts,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  that  whereas  almost  the  only  classics 
hitherto  known  at  Cambridge  had  been  Plautus, 
Cicero,  Terence,  and  Livy ;  all  the  chief  Greek 
poets,  orators,  and  historians.  Homer,  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  Demosthenes,  Isocrates,  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  and  Xenophon,  were  now  universally 

*  A  flgnre  or  form  of  lyllogitin  of  the  ichool  Me.  vhieh  termi- 
natpd  in  a  negatWe  ooncliuion.  The  ezprettion,  Ciierefoiet  impUa 
that  Scotus  was,  as  it  were,  anoliiilated. 
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and  critically  studied.  This  prosperous  state  of 
Greek  sdiolarship  was  principally  owing  to  the 
example  and  exertions  of  the  two  distingubhed 
professors  of  that  langui^e.  Thomas  Smith  and 
John  Cheke :  even  the  controversy  ahout  the 
proper  pronunciation  of  the  language  that  arose 
between  the  latter  and  Bishop  Gardiner,  who,  as 
Warton  observes.  "  loved  learning,  but  hated 
novelties."  contributing  its  share  to  excite  a  general 
interest  about  Greek  literature,  as  well  as  to  throw 
new  light  upon  the  particular  subject  in  dispute. 
But  both  Cheke  and  Smith  were  soon  withdrawn 
from  their  academic  labours  to  other  fields ;  and 
with  them  the  spirit  of  true  learning  and  taste. 
which  they  had  awakened  at  Cambridge,  seems 
also  to  have  taken  its  departure.  At  Oxford  the 
case  was  no  better ;  there,  Ascham  remarks  that  a 
decline  of  taste  in  both  the  classic  tongues  was 
decidedly  indicated  by  a  preference  of  Lucian, 
Plutarch,  and  Herodian,  in  Greek,  and  of  Seneca. 
Gellius,  and  Apuleius.  in  Latin,  to  the  writers  of 
the  older  and  purer  eras  of  ancient  eloquence. 
Even  divinity  itself,  as  Latimer  complains,  ceased 
to  be  studied.  *'  It  would  pity  a  man's  heart." 
he  says,  *'  to  hear  what  I  hear  of  the  state  of  Cam- 
bridge :  what  it  is  in  Oxford  I  cannot  tell.  There 
be  few  that  study  divinity  but  so  many  as  of  ne- 
cessity must  furnish  the  colleges.**  So  true  is  it 
that  no  one  branch  of  learning  or  science  can  long 
continue  to  flourish  amid  the  general  neglect  and 
decay  of  the  other  branches  that  compose  along 
with  it  the  system  of  human  knowledge. 
I  The  first  establishment  of  the  Reformation  under 
Edward  VL.  instead  of  effecting  the  restoration  of 
learning,  only  contributed  to  its  further  discou- 
ragement and  depression.  **  The  rapacious  cour- 
tiers of  this  young  prince,"  as  Warton  observes. 
**  were  perpetually  grasping  at  the  rewards  of  lite- 
rature  Avarice  and  zeal  were  at  once  grati- 
fied in  robbing  tlie  clergy  of  their  revenues,  and  in 
reducing  the  church  to  its  primitive  apostolical 
state  of  purity  and  poverty.  The  opulent  see  of 
Winchester  was  lowered  to  a  bare  title  ;  its  amplest 
estates  were  portioned  out  to  the  laity ;  and  the 
bishop,  a  creature  of  the  Protector  Somerset,  was 
contented  to  receive  an  inconsiderable  annual  sti- 
pend from  the  exchequer.  The  bishopric  of 
Durham,  almost  equally  rich,  was  entirely  dissolved. 
A  favourite  nobleman  in  the  court  occupied  the 
deanery  and  treasurership  of  a  cathedral,  with 

some  of  its  best  canonries In  every  one  of 

these  sacrilegious  robberies  the  interest  of  learning 
also  suffered.  Exhibitions  and  pensions  were,  in 
the  mean  time,  subtracted  from  the  students  in  the 
universities.  Ascham,  in  a  letter  to  the  Marquis 
of  Northampton,  dated  1550,  laments  the  ruin  of 
grammar-schools  throughout  England,  and  predicts 
the  speedy  extinction  of  the  universities  from  this 
growing  calamity.  At  Oxford  the  public  schools 
were  neglected  by  the  professors  and  pupils,  and 
allotted  to  the  lowest  purposes.  Academical  degrees 
were  abrogated  as  anti-christian.  Reformation  was 
soon  tum^  into  fanaticism.    Absurd  refinements. 


concerning  the  inutility  of  human  learning,  were 
superadded  to  the  just  and  rational  purgation  of 
Christianity  from  the  papal  corruptions.  The 
spiritual  reformers  of  these  enlightened  days,  at  a 
visitation  of  the  last-mentioned  university,  pro- 
ceeded so  far  in  their  ideas  of  a  superior  rectitude, 
as  totally  to  strip  the  public  library,  established 
by  that  munificent  patron.  Humphrey  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  of  all  its  books  and  manuscripts." 

A  very  curious  account  of  the  state  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge .  in  this  reign  is  con* 
tained  in  a  sermon,  preached  in  1550,  by  a 
Thomas  Lever.  Fellow  of  St  John's  College, 
some  extracts  from  which  Strype  has  preserved. 
Formerly  "  there  were,"  says  Lever,  "  in  houses 
belonging  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  two 
hundred  students  of  divinity,  many  very  well 
learned,  which  be  now  all  clean  gone  home ;  and 
many  young  toward  scholars,  and  old  fatherly 
doctors,  not  one  of  them  left.  One  hundred,  also, 
of  another  sort,  that,  having  rich  friends,  or  being 
beneficed  men,  did  live  of  themselves  in  hostels 
and  inns,  be  either  gone  away  or  else  fain  to  creep 
into  colleges  and  put  poor  men  from  bare  livings. 
These  both  be  all  gone,  and  a  small  number  of 
poor,  godly,  diligent  students,  now  remaining  only 
in  colleges,  be  not  able  to  tarry  and  continue  their 
studies  for  lack  of  exhibition  and  help."  The 
description  which  follows  of  the  studies  and  mode 
of  living  of  the  poorer  and  more  diligent  students 
is  very  interesting : — "  There  be  divers  there 
which  rise  daily  a))out  four  or  five  of  the  clock  in 
the  morning,  and  from  five  till  six  of  the  clock  use 
common  prayer,  with  an  exhortation  of  God's 
word  in  a  common  chapel ;  and  from  six  until  ten 
of  the  clock  use  ever  either  private  study  or  com- 
mon lectures.  At  ten  of  the  clock  they  go  to 
dinner,  whereas  they  be  content  with  a  penny 
piece  of  beef  among  four,  having  a  few  pottage 
made  of  the  broth  uf  the  same  beef,  with  salt  and 
oatmeal,  and  nothing  else.  After  this  slender  diet 
they  be  either  teaching  or  learning  until  five  of  the 
clock  in  the  evening ;  whenas  they  have  a  supper 
not  much  better  than  their  dinner.  Immediately 
after  which  they  go  either  to  reasoning  in  problems, 
or  to  some  other  study,  until  it  be  nine  or  ten  of 
the  clock ;  and  then,  being  without  fires,  are  fain 
to  walk  or  run  up  and  down  half  an  hour,  to  get  a 
heat  on  their  feet  when  they  go  to  bed."*  Lati- 
mer, in  a  sermon  preached  about  the  same  time, 
expresses  his  belief  that  there  were  then  ten  thou- 
sand  fewer  students  ^in  the  kingdom  than  there 
had  been  twenty  years  before. 

In  the  reign  of  Mary,  who  was  herself  a  learned 
queen,  and  a  considerable  benefactress  of  both 
imiversities,  classical  learning  had  a  distinguished 
patron  in  Cardinal  Pole,  who  was  as  illustrious  for 
his  literary  acquirements,  as  he  was  for  his  birth 
and  station.  In  his  short  tenure  of  power,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  able  to  accomplish  much  against 
the  adverse  circumstances  of  the  time.  It  appean 
that  to  him  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  the  founder  of 
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Trinity  College,  Oxford,  which  was  endowed  in 
this  reign  more  especially  for  the  cultivation  of 
classical  scholarship,  submitted  the  statutes  of  his 
new  institution.  "  My  Lord  Cardinal's  Grace," 
says  Sir  Thomas,  in  a  letter  of  his  which  has  been 
preserved,  "  has  had  the  overseeing  of  my  statutes. 
He  much  likes  well  that  I  have  therein  ordered  the 
Latin  tongue  to  be  read  to  my  scholars.  But  he 
advises  me  to  order  the  Greek  to  be  more  taught 
there  than  I  have  provided.  This  purpose  I  well 
like ;  but  I  fear  the  times  will  not  bear  it  now.  I 
remember  when  I  was  a  young  scholar  at  Eton, 
the  Greek  tongue  was  growing  apace ;  the  study  of 
which  is  now  alate  <rouch  decayed."  The  fact 
here  stated  is  especially  honourable  to  Pole,  seeing 
that  by  this  time  the  Greek  language,  as  that  of 
the  original  text  of  the  New  Testament,  to  which 
the  Reformers  made  all  their  appeals,  had  come  to 
be  regarded  by  the  generality  of  Catholics  as  a 
peculiarly  Protestant  and  almost  heretical  study. 
The  return  of  the  old  rehgion,  however,  with  its 
persecutions  and  penal  fires,  did  not  prove  on  the 
whole  more  favourable  to  the  interests  of  learning 
than  to  any  of  the  other  interests  of  the  nationtd 
happiness  and  civilization. 

Nor  did  the  final  establishment  of  the  re- 
formed church,  nor  all  the  prosperity  of  the  next 
reign,  for  a  long  time  bring  back  good  letters  to 
the  universities.  A  few  facts  will  show  their  state 
throughout  a  great  part  of  that  reign.  In  the  first 
place,  so  few  persons  now  received  a  university 
education,  that  for  many  years  a  large  proportion 
of  the  clergy  of  the  new  church  were  mere  arti- 
ficers and  other  illiterate  persons,  some  of  whom, 
while  they  preached  on  Sundays,  worked  at  their 
trades  on  weekdays,  and  some  of  whom  could 
hardly  write  their  names.  In  the  year  1 563,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Anthony  Wood,  there  were 
only  three  divines  in  the  university  of  Oxford  who 
were  considered  capable  of  preaching  the  public 
sermons.  It  has  been  sometimes  alleged  that  the 
growing  influence  of  Puritanism  was  one  of  the 
diief  causes  of  the  continued  neglect  and  de- 
pression in  which  learning  was  now  left ;  but  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  three  Oxford  preachers 
were  all  Puritans,  as  were  also  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  ornaments  of  both  universities  at  a 
later  date.  In  1567,  so  low  was  still  the  state  of 
classical  literature  in  the  country,  that  when  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  in  that  year,  founded  three  scho- 
larships in  Cambridge,  the  holders  of  which  were 
to  be  **  the  best  and  ablest  scholars"  elected  from 
the  most  considerable  schools  in  Kent  and  Norfolk, 
all  the  amount  of  qualification  he  required  in  them 
was,  that  they  should  be  well  instructed  in  the 
grammar,  "  and  if  it  may  be,"  it  was  added, 
*^  such  as  can  make  a  verse."  As  one  instance  of 
the  extreme  ignorance  of  the  inferior  clergy  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Warton  men- 
tions, on  the  authority  of  the  episcopal  register, 
that  "  in  the  year  1570,  Home,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, enjoined  the  minor  canons  of  his  cathedral 
to  get  by  memory,  every  week,  one  chapter  of  St. 


Paul's  Epistles  in  Latin;  and  this  formidable 
task,  almost  beneath  the  abilities  of  an  ordinary 
schoolboy,  was  actually  repeated  by  some  of 
them,  before  the  bishop,  dean,  and  prebenda- 
ries, at  a  public  episcopal  visitation  of  that 
church."  Tlie  anecdote,  at  least,  presents  the 
bishops  and  minor  canons  of  those  times  in  a 
strange  light.  The  accomplished  critic  we  have 
just  quoted  is  of  opinion  that  the  taste  for  Latin 
composition  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  had  much  de- 
generated from  what  it  was  in  that  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  Latinity  of  Ascham's  prose,  he  maintains, 
has  no  eloquence;  and  even  Buchanan's  Latin 
poetry,  although  he  admits  that  its  versification 
and  phraseology  are  splendid  and  sonorous,  he 
will  not  allow  to  be  marked  with  the  chaste  graces 
and  simple  ornaments  of  the  Augustan  age.  "  One 
is  surprised,"  he  adds,  '*  to  find  the  learned  Arch- 
bishop Grindal,  in  the  statutes  of  a  school  which 
he  founded  and  amply  endowed  (in  1583),  re- 
commending such  baibaroua  and  degenerate 
classics  as  Palingenius,  Sedulius,  and  Prudentius, 
to  be  taught  in  his  new  foundation.  These,  in- 
deed, were  the  classics  of  a  reforming  bishop ;  but 
the  well-meaning  prelate  would  have  contributed 
much  more  to  the  success  of  his  intended  reforma- 
tion by  directing  books  of  better  taste  and  less 
piety."* 

The  whole  of  the  present  period,  however,  will 
deserve  the  epithet  of  a  learned  age,  notwithstand- 
ing the  state  of  the  schools  and  universities,  and 
of  what  are  called  the  learned  professions,  if  we 
look  either  to  the  names  of  eminent  scholars  hy 
which  every  portion  of  it  is  adorned,  or  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  study  of  the  learned  languages 
then  entered  into  the  education  of  all  persons, 
women  as  well  as  men,  who  were  considered  to  be 
well  educated.  In  the  earlier  part  of  it,  besides 
Cranmer,  Ridley,  Tunstal,  •  Gardiner,  Pole,  and 
other  churchmen  of  distinguished  acquirements, 
we  have  Richard  Pace,  Sir  John  Cheke,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  Colet  the  founder  and  Lilly  the 
first  master  of  St.  Paul's  School, — all  already  men- 
tioned ;  William  Grocyn,  another  of  the  first  and 
also  one  of  the  very  greatest  of  the  English 
Grecians;  'the  equally  elegant  and  industrious 
John  Leland,  the  father  of  English  antiquities, 
and  the  chief  preserver  in  his  day  of  the  old  know- 
ledge that  would  otherwise  have  perished,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  cultivators  of  the 
new;  Doctor  Thomas'* Linacer,  the  first  English 
physician,  and  as  a  scholar  scarcely  second  to  any 
of  his  country  or  of  his  age ;  and  the  all-accom- 
plished Sir  Thomas  ,More,  perhaps  the  happiest 
genius  of  his  time,  the  one  of  its  profound  scholars, 
at  all  events,  unless  we  are  to  except  his  illustrious 
friend  Erasmus,  whose  natural  genius  was  the 
least  oppressed  by  his  erudition,  and  whose  eru- 
dition was  the  most  brightened  with  wit,  and  in- 
formed by  a  living  spirit  better  than  that  of  books. 
Of  somewhat  later  celebrity  are  the  names  of 
Roger  Ascham,  who  is  more  famous,  however,  for 
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his  English  than  for  his  Latin  writings ;  of  Dr. 
Walter  Haddon,  the  most  Ciceronian  of  English 
Latinists;  of  Buchanan,  perhaps  the  most  of  a 
poet  of  all  the  modem  writers  of  Jjatin  verse ;  not 
to  mention  Archhishop  Parker,  Bishop  Andrews, 
and  other  eminent  churchmen.  The  number  of 
very  great  English  scholars,  however,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  was  not  so  considerable  as  in  that  of  her 
father,  when  classical  studies  were  not  only  cul- 
tivated with  perhaps  a  truer  appreciation  of  the 
highest  models,  but  afforded,  besides,  almost  the 
only  field  for  intellectual  exercise  and  display. 
Still  this  kind  of  learning  continued  to  be  fashion- 
able ;  and  a  familiar,  if  not  a  profound,  acquaint- 
ance with  both  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  languages 
was  diffused  to  an  unusual  extent  among  persons 
of  the  highest  rank.  Henry  VIII.  was  himself  a 
scholar  of  considerable  pretensions ;  he  is  said, 
being  a  younger  son,  to  have  been  educated  for  the 
church:  and  to  this  accident,  which  gave  the 
country  its  first  pedant  king,  it  may  perhaps  have 
been  also  indebted  for  its  succesion  of  learned 
princes,  which  lasted  for  more  than  a  century, 
Henry,  at  it  were,  setting  the  fashion,  which  it 
afterwards  became  a  matter  of  course  to  follow. 
His  son,  though  bom  to  the  throne  to  which  he 
succeeded,  received  a  schoolmastering  fit  for  a 
bishop ;  and  saalso  did  both  his  daughters.  Eras- 
mus has  commended  the  Latin  latters  of  Mary, 
some  of  which  are  preserved,  as  well  as  others  in 
French  and  in  Spanish.  Elizabeth  was  not  only  a 
Latin,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  scholar,  but 
also  a  proficient  in  Greek,  in  which  language  her 
tutor  Ascham  tells  us  she  used,  even  after  she 
came  to  the  throne,  to  read  more  every  day  than 
some  prebendaries  of  the  church  read  of  Latin  in 
a  whole  week.  But  this  was  especially  the  age  of 
learned  ladies ;  and  every  reader  will  remember 
the  names  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  of  whose  studies  in 
Plato  the  same  writer  we  have  just  mentioned  has 
drawn  so  interesting  a  picture,  and  some  of  whose 
Latin  epistles  are  still  extant,  especially  one  to  her 
sister,  written  the  night  before  her  death,  in  a 
Greek  Testament,  in  which  she  had  been  reading ; 
of  Mary,  Countess  of  Amndel,  her  daughter-in- 
law,  Joanna  Lady  Lumley,  and  the  younger  sister 
of  Uie  latter,  Mary  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  all  of 
whom  were  the  authoresses  of  vartous  translations 
from  the  Greek  into  Latin  and  English ;  of  the 
two  Margarets,  the  female  luminaries  of  the  house- 
hold of  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  one  who  became  the 
wife  of  her  learned  tutor,  Dr.  John  Clement,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  so  delighted  in  and  almost 
worshipped  More,  that  she  would  sometimes  com- 
mit a  fault  purely  that  she  might  be  chid  by  him 
— such  moderation  and  humanity  was  there  in  his 
anger;  the  other,  his  affectionate  and  favourite 
daughter,  yfho  married  his  biographer.  Roper,  and 
was  accounted  the  most  learned  woman  of  her 
time ;  and  of  the  three  wonderful  daughters  of  Sir 
Anthony  Cooke — Mildred,  the  eldest,  married  to 
Lord  Burleigh,  whose  name  has  been  embalmed  by 
the  muse  of  Buchanan;  Anne,  the  second,  the 


governess  of  Edward  YI.,  and  afterwards  the  wife 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  and  the  mother  of  the 
illustrious  Viscount  St.  Alban's ;  and  the  youngest, 
Catherine,  who  married  Sir  Henry  Killigrew,  and 
is  celebrated  not  only  for  her  Latin  and  Greek, 
but  even  for  her  Hebrew  erudition.  *^  It  became 
fashionable  in  this  reign  (that  of  Elizabeth)," 
says  Warton,  "  to  study  Greek  at  court.  The 
maids  of  honour  indulged  their  ideas  of  senti- 
mental affection  in  the  sublime  contemplation  of 
Plato's  Phaedo ;  and*  the  queen,  who  understood 
Greek  better  than  the  canons  of  Windsor,  and  was 
certainly  a  much  greater  pedant  than  her  suc- 
cessor, James  I.,  translated  Isocrates.  But  this 
passion  for  the  Greek  language  soon  ended  where 
it  began;  nor  do  we  find  that  it  improved  the 
national  taste,  or  influenced  the  writings  of  the  age 
of  Elizabeth." 

Old  Harrison  has  a  curious  and  characteristic 
passage  on  this  leamed  court.  '^  This  further,"  he 
observes,  **  is  not  to  be  omitted,  to  the  singular 
commendation  of  both  sorts  and  sexes  of  our 
courtiers  here  in  England,  that  there  are  very  few 
of  them  which  have  not  the  use  and  skill  of  sundry 
speeches,  beside  an  excellent  vein  of  writing,  be- 
fore time  not  regarded."  He  does  not,  however, 
seem  to  have  a  more  favourable  notion  of  the  moral 
effect  of  these  novel  and  showy  accomplishments 
than  Warton  has  expressed  respecting  their  in- 
fluence on  the  national  literature  and  taste: 
"  Would  to  God,"  he  exclaims,  "  the  rest  of  their 
lives  and  conversations  were  correspondent  to  those 
gifts !  for  as  our  common  courtiers,  for  the  most 
part,  are  the  best  leamed  and  endued  with  ex- 
cellent gifts,  so  are  many  of  them  the  worst  men, 
when  they  come  abroad,  that  any  man  shall  either 
hear  or  read  of."  Harrison's  words,  which  are 
surprisingly  bold  to  have  been  published  at  the 
time,  seem  here  to  be  gallantly  confined  to  the 
men  of  the  court;  but  other  contemporary  testi- 
monies do  not  disguise  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
females  who  form^  the  attendants  of  the  virgin 
queen  were  as  dissolute  as  their  male  associates. 
The  honest  old  painter  of  the  living  manners  of  his 
time  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  to  hint  at  some- 
thing of  the  kind  in  what  follows : — "  Troly  it  is  a 
rare  thing  with  us  now  to  hear  of  a  courtier  which 
hath  but  his  own  language.  And  to  say  how 
many  gentlewomen  and  ladies  there  are  that, 
beside  sound  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latb 
tongues,  are  thereto  no  less  skilful  in  the  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  French,  or  in  some  one  of  them,  it 
resteth  not  in  me ;  sith  I  am  persuaded  that,  as 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  do  surmount  in  this 
behalf,  so  these  come  very  little  or  nothing  at  all 
behind  them  for  their  parts ;  which  industry  God 
continue,  and  accomplish  that  which  otherwise  is 
wantina,*^  Yet  he  winds  up  .his  description  with 
a  very  laudatory  flourish.  **  Beside  these  things," 
he  proceeds,  "  I  could  in  like  sort  set  down  the 
ways  and  means,  whereby  our  ancient  ladies  of  the 
court  do  shun  and  avoid  idleness,  some  of  them 
exercising  their  fingers  with  the  needle,  other  in 
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caul-worV,  divers  in  spinning  of  silk,  some  in  con- 
tinual reading  either  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or 
histories  of  our  own  or  foreign  nations  about  us, 
and  divers  in  writing  volumes  of  their  own,  or 
translating  of  other  men's  into  our  English  and 
Latin  tongue,  whilst  the  youngest  sort  in  the  mean 
time  apply  their  lutes,  citterns,  pricksong,  and  all 
kind  of  music^  which  they  use  only  for  recreation 
sake,  when  they  have  leisure,  and  are  free  from 
attendance  upon  the  queen's  majesty,  or  such  as 
they  belong  unto.*'  Many  of  the  eldest  sort  he 
goes  on  to  celebrate  as  *'  also  skilful  in  surgery 
and  distillation  of  waters,  beside  sundry  other 
artificial  practices  pertaining  to  the  omature  and 
commendatioDs  of  tneir  bodies ;"  and  **  there  are 
none  of  them,"  he  adds,  **  but  when  they  be  at 
home  can  help  to  supply  the  ordinary  want  of  the 
kitchen  with  a  number  of  delicate  dishes  of  their 
own  devising."  At  last,  coming  directly  to  the 
morals  of  the  court,  he  declares  that,  whereas  some 
great  princes'  courts  beyond  the  seas  have  been 
likened  unto  hell  on  account  of  the  dissipation  and 
debauchery  prevailing  in  them,  all  such  **  enor- 
mities are  either  utteny  expelled  out  of  the  court 
of  England,  or  else  so  qualified  by  the  diligent  en- 
deavour of  the  chief  officers  of  her  grace's  house- 
hold, that  seldom  are  any  of  these  things  apparent!  v 
seen  there  without  due  reprehension,  and  such 
severe  correction  as  belongeth  to  those  tret- 
passes."  •'  Finally,"  he  concludes,  **  to  avoid 
idleness,  and  prevent  sundry  transgressions  other- 
wise likely  to  be  committed  and  done,  such  order 
is  Uken  that  every  office  hath  either  a  Bible,  or  the 
book  of  the  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Church  of 


England,  or  both,  beside  some  histories  and  chro- 
nicles, lying  therein,  for  the  exercise  of  such  as 
come  into  the  same;  whereby  the  stranger  that 
entereth  into  the  court  of  England  upon  the  sudden 
shall  rather  imagine  himself  to  come  into  some 
public  school  of  the  universities,  where  many  give 
ear  to  one  that  readeth,  than  into  a  prince's  palace, 
if  you  confer  die  same  with  those  of  other  na- 
tions."* 

This  flattering  description  of  the  English  court 
is  very  different  from  that  given  by  Ascham,  in 
his  Schoolmaster,  who  tells  us  that  although 
it  did  indeed  contain  many  fair  examples  for  youth 
to  follow,  yet  they  were  "  like  fair  marks  in  the 
field  out  of  a  man's  reach,  too  far  off  to  shoot  at 
well ;"  while  the  generality  of  persons  to  be  found 
thet^  were  the  worst  of  characters.  Some  private 
letters  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  also,  which  have 
been  printed,  describe  the  court  as  a  place  where 
there  was  "little  godliness  and  exercise  of  reli- 
gion," and  where  *'  all  enormities  reigned  in  the 
highest  degree."  But  what  it  is  more  important 
for  our  present  purpose  to  observe  is,  that  the 
learning  which  existed  in  this  ase,  however  re- 
markably it  may  have  shone  forth  in  particular 
instances,  was  by  no  means  generally  diffused  even 
among  the  higher  classes,  while  the  generality  of 
the  lower  and  manv  even  of  the  middle  classes  re- 
mained to  the  end  of  the  period  almost  wholly  unedu* 
cated  and  illiterate.  The  father  of  Shakspeare,  an 
alderman  of  Stratford,  appears  to  have  been  unable 
to  write  his  name ;  and  probably,  throughout  the 
community,  for  one  man  that  was  scholar  enough 
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to  subscribe  his  signature  there  were  a  dozen  who 
could  only  make  their  marks.  With  all  the  ad- 
vancement the  country  had  made  in  many  respects, 
it  may  be  doubted  if  popular  education  was  farther 
extended  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  than 
it  was  at  the  commencement  of  that  of  her  father 
or  her  grandfather.  Even  the  length  of  time  that 
printing  had  now  been  at  work,  and  the  multipli- 
cation of  books  that  must  have  taken  place,  had 
probably  but  very  little,  if  at  all,  extended  the 
knowledge  and  the  habit  of  reading  among  the 
mass  of  the  people.  The  generation  that  grew  up 
immediately  after  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing, and  that  first  welcomed  the  Reformation  and 
the  translated  Bible,  perhaps  read  more  than  their 
grandchildren. 

The  French  language  had  been  familiar  to  all 
persons  of  education  in  England  ever  since  the 
Norman  Conquest ;  and  the  example  of  Chaucer 
may  remind  us  that  so  early  as  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury the  Italian  had  begun  to  be  studied.  But  in 
the  present  period  the  knowledge  of  the  latter 
became  a  common  accomplishment  both  among 
men  of  letters  and  persons  of  fashion ;  nor  was  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Spanish  unusual.  Elizabeth, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  spoke  both  tongues.  The 
study  of  Italian,  as  we  shall  presently  find,  had  a 


much  greater  influence  upon  the  English  literature 
of  this  period  than  that  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  English  language  in  the  course  of  the  six- 
teenth century  reached,  in  regard  to  both  its  voca- 
bulary and  its  structural  and  syntactical  character, 
very  nearly  the  state  in  which  it  still  exists,  and 
which  may  therefore  be  assumed  to  be  the  full  and 
final  development  of  its  formative  genius  and  ten- 
dencies. Yet  it  did  not  attain  this  maturity  till 
the  latter  part  of  the  century.  If  the  language 
of  Shakspeare  is,  in  almost  all  its  forms,  the 
language  of  the  present  day,  that  of  Lord  Surrey 
is  not.  But  even  the  language  of  Surrey  is  modern 
as  compared  with  that  of  Skelton  and  the  other 
writers  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  century.  The 
process  of  the  subsidence  of  the  English  tongue 
into  the  shape  in  which  it  ultiinately  remained 
fixed  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  having  been 
going  on  nearly  throughout  the  present  period. 
The  course  of  this  process  will  be' sufficiently  exhi- 
bited by  the  following  series  of  passages,  arranged 
in  chronological  order,  from  contemporary  docu- 
ments, and  the  works  of  the  principal  English 
writers  of  the  period,  down  to  the  latest  whose 
language  presents  any  forms,  either  lexicographical 
or  grammatical,  dififering  from  those  that  are  still 
in  use. 
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MARKS  OF  THE  EARLY  ENGUSH  PRINTERS. 


RiCHAto  PrxtoM,  died  1530. 


RoBUiiT  CopLAMo,  died  1548. 


Wtmstm  oi  Wokdk,  flourUhed  1493—1533. 


Joair  DAT,  died  1584. 


Thomai  BiftTBKLKT,  died  1535. 


VOL.  II. 


RoBBET  Wtbb,  floarithcd  15S7— 1543. 
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A  portion  of  the  Instructions  which  King 
Henry  VII.  gave  to  Fox,  Bishop  of  Durham,  in 
1497,  when  he  sent  him  to  Scotland  to  demand 
the  person  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  is  the  only  ex- 
ample of  English  prose  which  we  shall  quote  of 
that  reign.  The  whole  may  be  seen  in  the  Cot- 
tonian  Manuscript  Vespasian,  C.  xvi.  fol.  141  :— 

First,  where  divers  offers  were  made  by  the  Earle 
of  Aunguish  and  the  Lord  Home  in  a  treatie  lately 
had  att  Jenyn  haugh :  it  is  thought  unto  us  and  our 
Counsell  that  those  offers  in  noe  wise  doth  suffice  to 
the  conservation  of  our  honor,  nor  yett  for  anie  con- 
venient recompense  for  such  damages  as  hath  beene 
done  unto  us  and  our  subjects  by  our  said  Cosen : 
and  therefore  you  shall  demand  and  require  on  our 
behalf  of  our  said  Cosen  that  hee  deliver  unto  us 
Perkin  Warbeck,  the  which  deliverance  of  him  wee 
desire  not  for  anie  estimation  that  wee  take  of  him, 
but  because  our  said  Cosen  receives  him  within  his 
land,  and  favourably  hath  entreated  him  and  divers 
others  of  our  Rebells  during  the  peace  concluded 
betwixt  us  both,  and,  over  that,  having  him  in  his 
companie  entred  in  puissance  with  in  our  land,  the 
which  was  the  cause  and  ground  of  breache  of  the 
said  peace,  and  less  therefore  may  wee  not  doe  with  our 
honor,  then  to  have  the  deliverance  of  him  [who]  is 
of  noe  price  or  value.  Howsobeit,  for  the  good  will  and 
affection  that  wee  beareunto  our  said  Cosen,  wee 
shalbe  contented  to  take  such  a  peace  and  intelli- 
gence with  him  as  shalbe  thought  reasonable  to  our 
and  his  Comissioners,  see  that  hee  make  deliver- 
ance unto  us  of  the  said  Perkin,  and  also  doe  send 
unto  us  such  a  solemne  ambassage  as  was  spoken  of 
at  the  saide  treatie  had  at  Jenyn  haugh.  And  whereas 
it  was  spoken  in  the  said  treatie  that  our  said  Cosen 
should  send  unto  us  such  persons  in  ambassage,  and 
at  such  tymes  and  places  as  wee  would  assigne  and 
llmitt :  Wee  shalbe  contented  that  hee  shall  send 
unto  us  in  ambassage  incontinently  and  without  de- 
lay att  anie  place  with,  in  this  our  realme,  where  wee 
shalbe  att  the  tyme  of  theire  coming,  the  reverend 
father  in  God  the  Bishopp  of  Murray,  the  Earle  of 
Anguish,  and  the  Lord  Home  his  chamberlaine, 
with  such  other  as  shall  please  our  said  Cosen  to 
send. 

Item,  if  our  said  Cosen  shall  not  bee  aggreeable  to 
the  deliverance  of  the  said  Perkin  unto  us  as  is  be- 
fore rehersed,  the  which,  as  wee  thinke  (sith  he  is  not 
the  person  that  he  surmised  him  to  be  when  hee  ob- 
tained his  sauff-conduct  of  our  said  Cosen,  as  it  is 
well  knowne  through  all  these  parts  of  the  world) 
hee  might  with  his  honor  and  witn  out  his  damage 
well  doe,  and  soe  satisfie  our  mynde  for  our  honor  on 
that  behalf,  Yet  wee,  having  consideration  to  the 
loving  mynde  of  our  said  Cosen  in  the  tyme  of  re- 
bellion of  divers  of  our  subjects,  as  it  is  showed  unto 
us,  att  reverence  of  Almighty  God,  and  in  evyting  of 
the  effusion  of  Christian  bloode,  having  in  our  re- 
membrance the  nighnes  of  bloode  betwixt  us  and 
our  said  Cosen,  be  contented  to  take  an  other  way 
for  the  peace  betwixt  us,  though  none  other  could  be 
unto  us  more  acceptable  nor  soe  well  satisfie  our 
mynde  and  honor,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  may  lyke 
our  said  Cosen  first  to  send  his  solemne  ambassage 
(as  is  before  rehersed)  unto  us,  and  also  the  same 
our  Cosen  to  come  in  person  unto  our  town  of  New- 
castle, or  further  within  this  our  realme,  where  wee 
may  meet,  comune,  and  conclude  with  him  for  the 
observation  of  the  said  peace,  and  of  farther  intelli- 


gence to  bee  taken  betwixt  us  and  him,  bee  it  by 
way  of  alliance  or  otherwise,  as  also  for  the  due 
ordering  and  reforming  of  such  debats  and  attempt- 
ats  as  shall  grow  in  tyme  betwixt  our  subjects  for 
the  damage  that  they  had  by  the  throwing  downe  of 
their  castles  and  Ffortlets  at  tvme  of  his  first  bein^ 
with  in  this  our  land,  having  then  with  him  the  said 
Perkin  and  other  rebells  of  ours  as  is  before  re- 
hersed. 

♦  ♦  • 

And,  finally,  you  shall  by  all  wise  meanes  to  you 
possible,  endevor  your  self  to  have  the  said  Perkin 
to  be  delivered  unto  us,  and  also  the  saide  solemne 
ambassage  to  bee  sent  unto  us,  as  is  before  rehersed, 
the  which  to  obtaine  and  have,  should  be  to  tne  con- 
servation of  our  honnor,  and  most  to  our  desire  and 
pleasure.  And  in  case  our  said  Cosen  will  not  bee 
aggreeable  to  the  delivering  of  Perkin  and  the  send- 
ing of  the  said  ambassage,  then  you  shall  persvade 
and  insist  by  all  wise  meanes  to  you  possible  that  hee 
doe  send  the  same  his  solemne  ambassage  unto  us, 
and  also  to  come  in  his  owne  person  to  the  New- 
castle or  furder.  And,  over  that,  to  bee  bound  in  an 
obligation  of  Nisi,  or  att  least  uppon  his  oatbe  and 
to  make  satisfaction  unto  our  subjects  by  him  en- 
domaged,  and  besides  that  to  lay  such  pledges  as  is 
before  more  at  large  rehersed.  And  in  case  you  can 
not  induce  him  to  deliver  Perkin  and  to  send  the 
said  ambassage,  which  is  the  first  part  and  way  of 
these  your  Instructions,  then  shall  you  resort  to  the 
seconde  part  and  way,  that  is  to  say.  Our  said  Cosen 
first  to  send  unto  us  his  ambassage,  seoondlv  to  come 
into  this  our  land  in  person,  thiiSly  to  be  bound  in 
the  obligation  of  Nisi,  or  att  least  by  his  solemne 
othe,  ffourthly  to  make  a  convenient  recom  pence  for 
such  Castles  and  Piles  as  have  beene  throwen  downe 
by  him,  and  fiftlie  to  lay  pleadges  for  the  performing 
of  his  premisses  as  is  before  more  largely  reheaisei 
And  if  our  said  Cosen  will  not  be  aggreeable  to  any 
of  these  two  wayes  soe  before  specified,  then  may 
you  show  unto  them  these  our  other  articles  of  In- 
struction, to  the  entent  they  may  well  see  that  you 
have  noe  authority  to  doe  anie  thing  further  in  this 
matter  then  is  comprised  in  those  articles.  Howso- 
beit, if  it  be  thought  by  your  discretion  bebooffull, 
you  may,  rather  then  to  fall  to  a  breache,  cause  them 
to  send  to  their  Prince  for  furder  understanding  of 
his  mynde  in  this  behalf,  and  thereuppon  advertise 
us  with  out  delay  to  how  many  of  these  articles  they 
wilbe  aggreeable. 

From  the  poetry  of  Henry  VII. 's  time  we  shall 
quote  part  of  the  character  of  the  Book-Collector, 
from  Barklay's  Ship  of  Fools,  an  adapted  trans- 
lation from  the  *  Stultifera  Navis'  of  Sebastian 
Brandt.     Barklay's  work  first  appeared  from  the 
press  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  in  1508.  That  edition 
is  of  extreme  rarity :  we  make  our  extract  from 
the  folio  edition  of  1510 : — 
1  am  the  first  foole  of  all  the  whole  Navie 
To  keepe  the  Pompe,  the  Helme,  and  eke  the  Sayle : 
For  this  is  my  minde,  this  one  pleasure  have  I, 
Of  bookes  to  have  great  plentie  and  apparayle. 
I  take  no  wisedome  by  them,  nor  vet  avayle> 
Nor  them  perceave  not,  and  then  1  them  despise : 
Thus  am  I  a  foole,  and  all  that  sue  that  guise« 
That  in  this  Ship  the  chief  place  I  governe, 
By  this  wide  Sea  with  fooles  wandring, 
The  cause  is  plaine  and  easy  to  discerne, 
Still  am  I  busy  bookes  assembling* , 
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For  to  have  plentie,  it  is  a  pleasaunt  thing 
In  my  conceyt,  and  to  have  them  ay  in  hande : 
But  what  they  meane  do  I  not  understande. 

Bat  yet  I  have  them  in  great  reverence 

And  honoure,  saving  them  from  filth  and  ordure, 

By  often  hrusshing  and  much  diligence, 

Full  goodly  hounde  in  pleasaunt  coverture, 

Of  IHimas,  Sattin,  or  els  of  Velvet  pure : 

I  keeps  them  sure,  fearing  least  they  should  he  lost, 

For  in  them  is  the  cunning  wherein  I  me  hoast 


But  if  it  fortune  that  any  learned  men 

Within  my  house  fall  to  disputacion, 

I  drawe  the  curtaynes  to  shew  my  hokes  then, 

That  they  of  my  cunning  should* make  probation  : 

I  kepe  not  to  fail  in  altencation. 

And  while  they  commen,  my  bookes  I  tume  and 

winde. 
For  all  is  in  them,  and  nothing  in  my  minde. 

Why  should  I  studie  to  hurt  my  wit  therby. 
Or  trouble  my  minde  with  studie  excessive  ? 
Sithe  many  are  which  studie  right  busely. 
And  yet  therby  shall  they  never  thrive : 
The  fruit  of  wisdome  can  they  not  contrive. 
And  many  to  studie  so  much  are  inclinde 
That  utterly  they  fall  out  of  their  minde. 

Eche  is  not  lettred  that  nowe  is  made  a  lorde, 
Nor  eche  a  Clerke  that  hath  a  benefice : 
They  are  not  all  lawyers  that  plees  do  recorde, 
All  that  are  promoted  are  not  fully  wise. 
Ou  suche  chaunce  nowe  fortune  throwes  her  dice, 
That  though  one  knowe  by  the  Yrishe  game. 
Yet  would  he  have  a  gentleman's  name. 

So  in  likewise,  I  am  in  suche  case    ' 

Though  I  nought  can  I  woulde  be  called  wise  : 

Also  I  may  set  another  in  my  place. 

Which  may  for  me  my  bookes  exercise. 

Or  eU  I  shall  ensue  the  common  guise. 

And  say  concede  to  every  argument. 

Least  by  much  speeche  my  Latin  should  be  spent. 

I  am  like  other  Clerkes  which  so  frowardly  them 

gyde. 
That  after  they  are  once  come  unto  promotion : 
They  geve  them  to  pleasure,  their  study  set  aside. 
Their  avarice  covering  with  fained  devotion. 
Yet  daily  they  preache,  and  have  great  derision 
Against  the  rude  lay  men,  and  all  for  covetise. 
Though  their  own  conscience  be  blinded  with  that 

vice. 

But  if  I  durst  truth  plainly  utter  and  expresse. 

This  is  the  speciall  cause  of  this  inconvenience, 

That  greatest  fooles  and  fullest  of  lewdnes. 

Having  least  wit,  and  simplest  science. 

Are  fint  promoted,  and  have  great  reverence. 

For  if  one  can  flatter,  and  beare  a  hauke  on  his 

fisl. 
He  shalbe  made  parson  of  Honington  or  Clist. 

But  he  that  is  in  study  ay  firme  and  diligent. 

And  without  all  favour  preacheth  Christes  lore. 

Of  all  the  Cominaltie  nowe  a  dayes  is  sore  shent. 

And  estates  threatned  oft  therefore. 

Thus  what  avayle  is  it,  to  us  to  study  more. 

To  knowe  either  Scripture,   truth,   wisedome,    or 

vertue  ? 
Since  fewe  or  none  without  fauour  dar«  them  shewe. 


But  O  noble  Doctours,  that  worthy  are* of  name. 
Consider  our  olde  lathers,  note  well  their  diligence : 
Ensue  ye  their  steppes,  obtayne  ye  such  fame. 
As  they  did  living,  and  that  by  true  prudence  ; 
Within  their  heartes  they  planted  their  Science, 
And  not  in  pleasaunt  bookes :  but  now  to  fewe  such  be. 
Therefore  in  this  Ship  come  you  and  rowe  with  me 

Then  follows  Barklay's  •  Envoy* : — 

Say  woorthie  Doctours  and  Clerkes  curious. 
What  moveth  you  of  Bookes  to  have  such  number: 
Since  divers  doctrines,  through  way  contrarious. 
Doth  mans  minde  distract  and  sore  encomber. 
Alas  blinde  men  awake  out  of  vour  slumber : 
And  if  ye  will  needes  your  bookes  multiplye 
With  diligence  endeuour  you  some  to  occupye. 

Our  specimens  of  language  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  for  reasons  which  will  presently  ap- 
pear, must,  of  necessity,  be  more  copious.  "  The 
speche  of  Englande,"  says  Andrew  Boorde, "  of 
late  dayes  is  amended." 

The  first  extract  we  shall 'make  is  from  the 
*  Litle  Bokc  of  Philip  Sparow,  compyled  by 
Mayster  Skelton,  poete  laureate* : — 

Pla  oe  bo. 
Who  is  there  who, 
Di  le  xi. 
Dame  Margery, 
Fa  re  my  my, 
•  Wherfore  and  why  whye 
For  the  soule  of  Philip  Sparow, 
That  was  slaine  at  Carow, 
Among  the  Nunnes  blake. 
For  that  sweet  soules  sake, 
And  for  al  sparowes  soules. 
Set  in  our  bead  roules. 
Pater  noster  qui, 
With  an  Ave  Mari, 
And  with  the  corner  of  a  creed. 
The  more  shalbe  your  meed. 

Whan  I  remembre  agayne 

How  my  Philip  was  slaine. 

Never  half  the  paine 

Was  betwene  you  twayne, 

Pyramus  and  Thesbe, 

As  then  Xtei'ei  to  roc. 

I  wept  and  I  wayled, 

The  teares  downe  hayled. 

But  nothing  it  availed 

To  cal  Philip  againe, 

Whom  Gib  our  cat  hath  slaine. 

Gib,  I  say,  our  cat 
Worrowed  her  on  that. 
Which  I  loved  best; 
It  cannot  be  exprest 
My  sorowful  heauynes. 
But  al  with  out  redres ; 
For  within  that  stound. 
Half  slumbryng  in  a  sound 
I  fel  downe  to  the  ground. 

Unneth  I  kest  mine  eyes 
Toward  the  cloudy  skyes. 
But  whan  I  did  behold 
My  sparow  dead  and  cold. 
No  creature  but  that  wold 
Have  rewed  upon  me 
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To  behold  and  so 
What  heavines  did  mc  pang^, 
Wherwith  my  handes  I  wrange, 
That  my  sen  owes  cracked 
As  though  I  had  ben  racked ; 
So  payned  and  so  strained 
That  no  life  wel  nye  remained. 


It  had  a  velvet  cap. 
And  would  sit  upon  my  lap. 
And  seke  after  smal  wormes, 
And  sometime  white  bread  crommes ; 
And  many  times  and  ofte 
Betwene  my  brestes  soft 
It  wold  lye  and  rest ; 
It  was  propre  and  prest 

Sometime  he  wold  gaspe 
When  he  saw  a  waspe, 
A  fiye  or  a  gnat. 
He  wold  fly  at  that. 
And  pretely  he  wold  pant 
When  he  saw  an  ant, 
Lord  how  he  wold  pry 
After  the  buttertly ; 
Lord  how  he  would  hop 
After  the  gressop. 
And  ^hen  I  sayd,  Phyp,  Phip, 
Than  he  wold  leape  and  skip 
And  take  me  by  the  lip ; 
Alas  it  wyl  me  sloe 
That  Philip  is  gone  me  fro. 

Si  in  i  qui  ta  tes 
Alas  I  was  evil  at  ease. 
De  pro  fund  is  clamavi 
When  I  saw  my  sparowe  dye. 

We  shall  give  another  specimen  of  Skelton's 
poetry  from  his  *  Whye  come  ye  not  to  Couite?* 
The  subject  of  the  satire  or  invective,  it  will  be 
perceived,  is  the  arrogance  of  Wolsey : — 

Once  yet  agayne 

Of  you  I  wold  fraine 

Why  come  ye  not  to  Courte. 

To  which  Courte  ?  , 

To  the  King's  Court, 

Or  to  Hampton  Court? 

Nay  to  the  Kinges  Court ; 
The  King's  Court 
Should  have  the  excellence. 
But  Hampton  Court 
Hath  the  pre-eminence, 
And  Yorkes  Place 
With  my  Lordes  Grace, 
To  whose  magnifycence 
Is  all  the  confluence, 
Sutes  and  supplications, 
Embassades  of  all  nacyons. 
Straw  for  law  can  on 
Or  for  the  law  common. 
Or  for  lawe  civill. 
It  shall  be  as  he  wyll. 
Stop  at  law  tancrete. 
An  obstract  or  a  concrete. 
Be  it  soure,  be  it  sweete. 
His  wisdome  is  so  discrete 
That  in  a  fume  or  an  hete 
Warden  of  the  Flete 
Set  him  fast  by  the  fete ; 
And  of  his  royal  poure, 


Whan  him  list  to  loure. 

Than  have  him  to  the  Toure, 

Sauns  alter  remedy, 

Have  him  forth  by  and  by 

To  the  Marshalsy, 

Or  to  the  Kinges  Benche, 

He  diggeth  so  in  the  trench 

Of  the  Court  royall 

That  he  ruleth  them  all ; 

So  he  dothe  undermynde. 

And  suche  sleightes  doth  fynde. 

That  the  Kinges  mynde, 

By  him  is  subverted. 

And  so  streatly  coarted 

In  credensing  his  tales. 

That  all  is  but  nutshales 

That  any  other  sayth, 

He  hath  in  him  such  faith. 
Now  yet  al  this  myght  be 

Sufl&ed  and  taken  in  gree 
If  that  that  he  wrought 

To  any  good  end  wer  brought ; 
But  al  he  bryngeth  to  nought. 
By  Grod  that  me  dcare  bought. 

He  beareth  the  king  on  hand 
That  he  must  pyl  his  land 
To  make  his  cofers  rych. 
But  he  layeth  al  in  the  dyche, 
And  useth  such  abusiun. 
That  in  the  conclusion 
All  commeth  to  confusyon. 
Perceve  the  cause  whye, 
To  tell  the  trouth  plainlye. 
He  is  so  ambicious. 
So  shameles  and  so  vicious. 
And  so  supersticious. 
And  so  much  oblivious 
From  whens  that  he  came, 
That  he  falleth  into  Acisium : 
Which  truely  to  expresse 
Is  a  forgetfulnes, 
Or  wylful  blindnes, 
Wherwith  the  Sodomites 
Lost  their  inward  sightcs. 

The  Gommerians  also 
Were  brought  to  deadly  wo, 
As  Scripture  recordes. 
A  cecitate  cordis, 
In  the  latyn  synge  we. 
Libera  nos  Domine. 

But  this  mad  Amalecke, 
Like  to  Amamelek, 
He  regardeth  Lordes 
No  more  than  poc  shordes ; 
He  is  in  suche  elacion 
Of  his  exaltacion, 
And  the  supportacion 
Of  our  soveraine  Lorde, 
That  Grod  to  reo^rde. 
He  ruleth  al  at  wyl 
Without  reason  or  skyl. 
Howbeit  they  be  prytnordyal 
Of  hvs  wretched  orygynall. 
And  his  bas«i  progeny 
Ane  his  gresy  genealogy. 
He  came  of  the  sanke  roial 
That  was  cast  oute  of  a  bouchers  stal. 

From  the  First  Book  of  Sir  Thomas  More'a 
Works  ('  Dialogue  concerning  Heresies'),  vol.  i. 
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LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS- 


p.  134,  chap,  xiv.,  written  in  1528,  we  give  a 
prose  specimen  of  the  language  of  this  reign : — 

SoMB  prieste,  to  bring  up  a  pilgrimage  in  bis 
panshe,  may  devise  some  false  felowe  fayning  him 
selfo  to  come  seke  a  saint  in  bys  cbyrch,  and  tbere 
sodeinly  say,  that  be  batb  gotten  bys  syght.  Tban 
shall  ye  have  the  belles  rong  for  a  miracle.  And  the 
fonde  folke  of  the  countrey  soon  made  foles.  Than 
women  commynge  thither  with  tbeyr  candels.  And 
the  Person  byenge  of  some  lame  bep^ger  iii.  or  iiii. 
payre  of  tbeyr  olde  crutches,with  xii.  pennes  spent  in 
men  and  women  of  wex,  thrust  thorowe  divers  places, 
some  with  arrowes,  and  some  wyth  rusty  knyves, 
wyirmake  bis  offerynges  for  one  vij.  yere  worth 
twise  hys  tythes. 

Thy s  is,  quoth  I,  very  trouth  that  sucbe  thynges 
may  be,  and  sometime  so  be  in  dede.  As  1  remember 
me  that  I  have  bard  my  father  tell  of  a  begger,  that 
in  Kvng  Henry  his  daies  the  sixt,  cam  with  his  wife 
to  Saint  Albonis.  And  tbere  was  walking  about  the 
towne  begging,  a  five  or  six  dayes  before  the  kinges 
commynge  tbitber,  saienge  that  be  was  borne  blinde, 
and  never  sawe  in  bys  lyfe.  And  was  warned  in 
hys  dreame,  that  be  shoul'de  come  out  of  Berwyke, 
where  he  said  be  bad  ever  dwelled,  to  seke  Saynt 
Albon,  and  that  he  bad  ben  at  bis  shryne,  and  had 
not  bene  bolpen.  And  therefore  he  woulde  go  seke 
hym  at  some  other  place,  for  be  bad  bard  some  say 
sins  he  came  that  Sainct  Albonys  body  sbold  be  at 
Colon,  and  in  dede  such  a  contencion  bath  ther  ben. 
But  of  troth,  as  I  am  surely  fnformed,  be  lieth  here 
at  Saint  Albonis,  saving  some  reliques  of  him,  which 
thei  there  shew  shrined.  But  to  tell  you  forth,  whan 
the  kyng  was  comen,  and  the  towne  full,  sodaynlye 
thys  blind  man,  at  Saint  Albonis  shryne  bad  his 
sight  agayne.  and  a  myracle  solemply  rongen,  and 
Te  Deum  songen,  so  that  notbyng  was  talked  of  in 
al  the  towne,  but  this  myracle.  So  happened  it  tban 
that  duke  Humfry  of  Glocester,  a  great  wyse  man 
and  very  wel  lemed,  having  great  joy  to  se  such  a 
myracle,  called  the  pore  man  unto  hym.  And  first 
shewing  him  self  joyouse  of  Goddes  glory  so  shewed 
in  the  getting  of  his  sight,  and  exortinge  hym  to 
mekenes,  and  to  none  ascribing  of  any  part  the 
worship  to  him  self  nor  to  be  proude  of  the  peoples 
prayse,  which  would  call  hym  a  good  and  a  godly 
man  therby.  At  last  he  loked  well  upon  bis  eyen, 
and  asked  whytber  be  could  never  se  nothing  at  al, 
in  all  bis  life  before.  And  whan  as  well  bis  wyfe  as 
himself  affermed  fastely  no,  than  be  loked  advis^ly 
upon  his  eien  asain,  and  said,  I  beleve  you  very  wel, 
for  me  thinketn  that  ye  cannot  se  well  yet.  Yea 
syr,  quoth  be,  I  thanke  God  and  his  holy  marter,  I 
can  se  nowe  as  well  as  any  man.  Ye  can,  quoth  the 
Duke ;  what  colour  is  my  gowne  ?  Then  anone  the 
begger  told  him.  What  colour,  quoth  be,  is  this 
man's  gowne  ?  He  told  him  also ;  and  so  fortbe, 
without  any  sticking,  be  told  him  the  names  of  al 
the  colours  that  coulde  bee  shewed  bim  And  whan 
my  lord  saw  that,  be  bad  him  '  walke  faytoure,'  and 
made  him  be  set  openly  in  the  stockes.  For  though 
he  could  have  sene  soudenly  by  miracle  the  dylTer- 
ence  betwene  divers  colours,  yet  coulde  he  not  by  the 
syght  so  sodenly  tel  the  names  of  all  these  colours, 
but  if  be  had  known  them  before,  no  more  tban  the 
names  of  all  the  men  that  he  should  sodenly  se.  Ix> 
tberfore  I  say,  ouod  your  frende,wbomay  bee  sure  of 
such  thynges  whan  such  pageantes  be  played  before 
all  the  towne  ? 

The  letter  which  Sur  Thomaa  More  wrote  to  hia 
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wife  in  1528,  after  the  burning  of  his  house  at 
Chelsea,  affords  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  epis- 
tolary style  at  this  period : — 

Maistres  Alyce,  in  my  most  harty  wise  1  recom- 
mend me  to  you ;  and  whereas  I  am  enfourmed  by 
my  son  Heron  of  the  losse  of  our  bames  and  of  our 
neighbours  also,  with  all  the  com  that  was  therein, 
albeit  (saving  God's  pleasure)  it  is  gret  pitie  of  so 
much  good  come  lost,  yet  sitb  it  hath  liked  hym  to 
sonde  us  such  a  chaunce,  we  must  and  are  bounden, 
not  only  to  be  content,  but  also  to  be  glad  of  his  visi- 
tacion.  He  sente  us  all  that  we  have  loste :  and  sith 
be  hath  by  such  a  chaunce  taken  it  away  againe,  his 
pleasure  be  fulfilled.  Let  us  never  grudge  ther  at, 
but  take  it  in  good  worth,  and  hartely  thank  him,  as 
well  for  adversitie  as  for  prosperite.  And  peradven- 
ture  we  have  more  cause  to  thank  him  for  our  losse, 
then  for  our  winning ;  for  bis  wisdome  better  seeth 
what  is  good  for  vs  then  we  do  our  selves.  Therforo 
1  pray  you  be  of  eood  cbere,  and  take  all  the  howsold 
with  you  to  churcn,  and  there  thanke  God,  both  for 
that  he  hath  given  us,  and  for  that  be  bath  taken 
from  us,  and  for  that  he  hath  left  us,  which  if  it 
please  hym  he  can  encrease  when  he  will.  And  if 
It  please  hym  to  leave  us  yet  lesse,  at  bis  pleasure 
be  it. 

1  pray  you  to  make  some  good  ensearebe  what  my 
poore  neighbours  have  loste,  and  bid  them  take  no 
thought  tberfore :  for  and  I  sbold  not  leave  myself  a 
spone,  tbere  shal  no  pore  neighbour  of  mine  here  no 
losse  by  any  chaunce  happened  in  my  house.  I  pray 
you  be  with  my  children  and  your  household  mery 
111  God.  And  devise  some  what  with  your  frendes, 
what  waye  wer  best  to  take,  for  provision  to  be  made 
for  corne  for  our  household,  and  for  sede  thys  yere 
comming,  if  ye  thinke  it  good  that  we  kepo  the 
ground  stil  in  our  bandes.  And  whether  ye  think  it 
good  that  we  so  shall  do  or  not,  yet  I  think  it  were 
not  best  sodenlye  thus  to  leave  it  all  up,  and  to  put 
away  our  folk  of  our  farme,  till  we  nave  somwhat 
advised  us  thereon.  How  beit  if  we  have  more  nowe 
then  ye  shall  node,  and  which  can  get  them  other 
maisters,  ye  may  then  discharge  us  of  them.  But  I 
would  not  that  any  man  were  sodenly  sent  away  he 
wote  nere  wether. 

At  my  comming  hither  I  perceived  none  other  but 
that  I  sbold  tary  still  with  the  Kinj^es  Grace.  But 
now  1  shal  (1  think)  because  of  this  chance,  get 
leave  this  next  weke  to  come  home  and  se  you :  and 
then  shall  we  further  devyse  together  uppon  all 
thinges,  what  order  sbalbe  best  to  take.  And  thus 
as  hartely  fare  you  well  with  all  our  children  as  ye 
can  wisbe.  At  Woodestok  the  tbirde  daye  of  Sep- 
tembre  by  the  hand  of 

your  louing  husbande 

Thomas  More  Knight* 

Sir  Thomas  More  had  just  returned  from  hia 
embassy  at  Cambray. 

Another  satirist  of  Wolsey,  beside  Skelton,  was 
found  in  the  person  of  one  Roy,  whose 

Rede  me  and  be  not  urothe, 
Fbr  I  nay  no  thynge  but  trothe, 

printed  abroad  soon  after  the  burning  of  Tyndal'a 
Testament  at  Paul's  Cross,  charged  the  Cardinal 
with  almost  every  crime  which  comes  within  the 
scope  of  human  turpitude.    The  first  edition  of 

•  Sir  Tbos.  Mort't  Workf,  by  Ri»UU.4to.  1967.  pp*  Mlfll  Ulf. 
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this  work,  the  head-title  of  which,  already  quoted, 
is  printed  in  red  letters,  is  of  extreme  rarity: 
beneath  it  is  an  heraldic  invention  of  a  coat  of  arms 
for  Wolsey  printed  in  black  and  crimson,  thus 
described  at  the  back  of  the  title : — 

Of  the  prowde  Cardinall  this  is  the  shelde, 
Borne  up  betwene  two  angels  off  Satban. 
The  sixe  blouddy  axes  in  a  bare  felde 
Sheweth  the  cruelte  of  the  red  man, 
Whiche  bathe  devoured  the  beautiful  Swan,* 
Mortal  enmy  unto  the  white  Lion,t 
Carter  of  Yorke,  the  vyle  butchers  sonne. 

The  sixe  bulles  heddes  in  a  felde  blaeke 
Betokeneth  his  stordy  furiousnes, 
Wherfore  the  godly  Ivght  to  put  abacke 
He  bryngeth  in  hys  dyvlisshe  darknes. 
The  bandog  in  the  middes  doth  expresse 
The  mastif  curre  bred  in  Ypswiteh  towne 
Gnawynge  with  his  teth  a  kynges  crowne. 

The  cloubbe  signifieth  playne  his  tyranny 
Covered  over  with  a  Cardinals  hat^ 
Wherein  shalbe  fulfilled  the  prophecy ; 
Arise  up  Jacke  and  put  on  thy  salatt, 
For  the  tyme  is  come  of  bagge  and  walatt, 
The  temporall  chevalry  thus  throwen  downe ; 
Wherfor  prest  take  hede  and  beware  thy  croune. 

The  allusions  through  the  volume  to  the  burning 
of  Tyndal's  Testament,  in  the  translation  of  which 
Roy  was  a  coadjutor,  are  frequent  and  powerful. 

O  miserable  monster,  most  malicious, 

Father  of  perversite,  patrone  of  bell ! 

O  terrible  tyrant,  to  God  and  man  odious, 

Advocate  of  Antichrist,  to  Christ  rebell ; 

To  thee  I  speake,  O  caytife  Cardinall  so  cruell, 

Causles  chargyn^re  by  thy  coursed  commandment 

To  brenne  Groddis  worde,  the  wholy  Testament 

Godds  worde,  grownd  of  all  vertue  and  grace, 
The  fructuous  fode  of  oure  faythfull  trust. 
Thou  hast  condempned  in  must  carfull  cace 
Throwe  furious  foly,  falce  and  unjust. 
0  feare  Pharao,  folower  of  tiesshly  lust, 
What  moved  thy  mynde  by  malyce  to  consent 
To  brenne  Godds  worde,  the  wholy  Testament  ? 

The  tenoure  of  thy  tyranny  passeth  my  brayne 
In  every  poynt  evidently  to  endyght : 
Nero  nor  Ilerod  wer  never  so  noyus  certayne. 
All  though  of  Godds  laws  they  had  lytel  lygbt. 
bhame  it  is  to  speake  howe  agaynst  r>  ght 
Thy  hatefuU  hert  hath  caused  to  be  brent 
Goddis  true  worde,  the  wholy  Testament. 

O  perverse  preste,  patriarke  of  pryde, 
Mortherer  with  out  mercy  most  execrable  ; 
O  beastly  brothell,  of  baudry  the  brjde, 
Darlynge  of  the  devill,  gretly  detestable, 
Alas  what  wretch  wolde  be  so  vengeable? 
At  eny  tyme  to  attempte  soche  impediment 
To  brenne  Godd's  worde,  the  wholy  Testament. 

Grod  of  his  goodenes  grudged  not  to  dye 
Man  to  delyver  from  deadly  dampnacion. 
Whose  will  is  that  we  shulde  knowe  perfetly 
What  he  here  hath  done  for  oure  salvacion. 
O  cruell  Kayface,  full  of  crafty  conspiracion 
Howe  durst  thou  geve  then  falce  iudjement 
To  brenne  Godd*s  worde,  the  wholy  Testament  ? 

*  Dttke  of  Buckingham, 
t  DakeofNoriblk. 
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Thy  leawednea  of  ly  vynge  is  loth  to  heare 
Christis  gospell  to  come  unto  cleare  light ; 
Howe  be  it  surly  it  is  so  spred  farre  and  neare. 
That  forto  let  it  thou  hast  lytell  myght 
God  hath  opened  our  dercke  dimed  syght^ 
Truly  to  peroeave  thv  tyrannous  intent 
To  brenne  Gods  worde,  the  wholy  Testament 

Agaynst  thyne  ambicion  all  people  do  crye, 
Pomoously  spendinge  the  sustenance  of  the  pore; 
Thy  hault  honoure  hyly  to  magnify 
Maketh  theves,  traytours,  and  many  a  whore. 
Wo  worth  the  wretche  of  wickednes  the  dore. 
Forger  of  oure  dayly  damage  and  detriment, 
To  brenne  Goddis  worde,  the  wholy  Testament. 

O  paynted  pastoure,  of  Satan  the  prophet, 
Ragyng  courre  wrapped  in  a  wolves  skynne, 
O  butcherly  Bisshop,  to  be  a  ruler  unmete, 
Maker  of  misery,  occasion  of  synne. 
God  graunt  the  grace  now  to  begynne 
Of  thy  dampnable  dedes  to  be  penitent 
Brennyng  Goddis  worde^  the  wholy  Testament 

Wolsey  spared  neither  paint  nor  expense  to  buy 
up  the  copies  of  this  work.  It  was  reprinted  at 
Wesel  in  1546 ;  but  the  second  edition  is  almost 
equally  rare  with  the  Erst.  It  is  known  by  having 
the  arms  upon  the  title-page  in  black  ooly. 

Our  next  specimen  is  from  the  Poems  of  Lord 
Surrey.  "  In  the  latter  end  of  King  Henry  the 
Eighth's  reign,"  says  Puttenham,  "  sprung  up  a 
new  company  of  courtly  makers  (poets),  of  whom 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  the  elder,  and  Henry  Earl  of 
Surrey,  were  the  two  chieftains,  who,  having  tra- 
velled into  Italy,  and  there  tasted  the  sweet  and 
stately  measures  and  style  of  the  Italian  poesy,  as 
novices  newly  crept  out  of  the  schools  of  Dante, 
Ariosto,  and  Petrarch,  they  greatly  polished  our 
rude  and  homely  manner  of  poesy."* 

We  give  one  of  the  Sonnets  in  praise  of  his 
mistress,  the  Fair  Geraldine,  from  Dr.  Notts 
edition  of  his  Poems.t  The  spelling  is  mo- 
dernised : — 

Give  place,  ye  lovers,  here  before 

Til  at  spent  your  boasts  and  brags  in  vain ! 
My  lady^s  beauty  passeth  more 
The  best  of  yours,  I  dare  well  say'n, 
Than  doth  the  sun  the  candle-light. 
Or  brightest  day  the  darkest  night. 

And  thereto  had  a  troth  as  just 

As  ^ad  Penelope  the  fair ; 
For  what  she  saith  ye  may  it  trust. 
As  it  by  writing  sealed  were : 
And  virtues  halh  she  many  mo 
Than  I  with  pen  have  skill  to  show. 

I  could  rehearse,  if  that  I  would, 

The  whole  effect  of  Nature's  plaint, 
When  she  had  lost  the  per0t  mould. 
The  like  to  whom  she  could  not  paint : 
With  wringing  hands,  how  she  did  cry. 
And  what  she  said,  I  know  it,  I, 

•  Art0  of  EugUih  Fbety.  4to.  1689.  p.  48. 
i  Worki  of  Henry  Huwaxd  E«rl  of  Snrrey,  ud  Str  ThoniM  Wyatt 
th«elder,tol.i.p.4b 
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I  know  she  swore  with  raging  mind. 

Her  kingdom  only  set  apart. 
There  was  no  loss  by  law  of  kind 

That  could  have  gone  so  near  her  heart ; 
And  this  was  chiefly  all  her  pain  ; 
*^  She  could  not  make  the  like  again. *^ 

Sith  Nature  thus  gave  her  the  praise» 

To  be  the  chiefest  work  she  wrought ; 
In  faith,  methink,  some  better  ways 
On  your  behalf  might  well  be  sought. 
Than  to  compare,  as  ye  have  done. 
To  match  the  candle  with  the  sun. 

To  Surrey  we  owe  the  obligation  of  intro- 
ducing into  our  language  the  use  of  blank  heroic 
verse.  Whether  he  invented  it  or  borrowed  it 
from  the  Italian  has  been  disputed.  Dr.  Nott  is 
of  opinion  that  he  took  the  suggestion  of  it  from 
Gawin  Douglas's  Scottish  version  of  Virgil.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  Ijord  Surrey's  efforts  at  blank  verse 
were  confined  to  a  similar  though  more  elevated 
translation  of  the  Second  and  Fourth  Books  of  the 
iEneid.  These  were  printed  in  a  little  volume  by 
Tottel  in  1557. 

The  only  manuscript  of  Surrey's  Virgil  we  are 
acquainted  with,  and  it  is  of  the  Fourth  Book  only, 
is  preserved  among  the  Law  Manuscripts  of  the 
Hargrave  Collection  in  the  British  Museum.*  It 
differs  materially  from  Tottel's  printed  copy,  and 
has  better  readings.  It  is  entitled  '  Virgihi  Ma- 
ronis  iEneidos  Liber  quartus  Britannico  Sermone 
donatus  per  Comitem  S.' 

We  subjoin  a  specimen  from  the  opening : — 
But  now  the  wounded  queue  with  heavie  care 
Throwgh  out  the  vaines  doth  nourishe  ay  the  plage, 
Surprised  with  blind  flame,  and  to  her  minde 
Gan  to  resort  the  prowes  of  the  man 
And  honor  of  his  race,  whiles  on  her  brest 
Imprinted  stake  his  wordes  and  forme  of  face, 
Ne  to  her  lymmes  care  graunteth  quiet  rest. 
The  next  morowe  with  Phosbus  lampe  the  erthe 
Alightned  clere,  and  eke  the  dawninge  daye 
The  shadowe  danke  gan  from  the  pole  remove, 
When  all  unsownd  her  Sister  of  like  minde 
Thus  spake  she  to :  Oh,  Sister,  An,  what  dremes 
Be  these  that  me  tormenten,  thus  afraide  ? 
What  newcome  gest  unto  our  realme  ys  come  ? 
What  one  of  chore  ?  how  stowt  of  harte  in  armes  ? 
Truelie,  I  thinke,  ne  vaine  ys  my  beleife. 
Of  goddishe  race  some  of  springe  shuld  he  seeme. 
Cowardie  noteth  harts  swarved  owt  of  kinde 
He  driven,  Lord,  with  how  hard  destenie  I 
What  Battells  eke  atcheived  did  he  tell ! 
And  but  my  mind  was  flxt  unmovablie 
Never  with  wight  in  weddlocke  for  to  joine 
Sithe  my  first  love  me  lefte  by  deth  disseverid, 
Yf  bridall  bowndes  and  bed  me  lothed  not. 
To  this  one  fawlt  perchaunce  yet  might  I  yeld  ; 
For  I  wyll  graunt  sithe  wretched  Syche's  dethe 
My  spouse  and  bowse  with  brother  slaughter  stain'd, 
This  onelie  man  hath  made  my  senses  bend. 
And  pricketh  furthe  the  minde  that  gan  to  slide : 
Felinglie  1  taste  the  steppes  of  mine  old  flame. 
But  first  I  wishe  the  erth  me  swallowe  downe. 
Or  with  thunder  the  miehtie  Lord  me  send 
To  the  pale  gostes  of  hell  and  darknes  dope, 
Or  I  the  stayne,  shamefastnes,  or  the  lawes. 

•  MS.  Hwgr.  Brit.  Mas.  S05» 


He  that  with  me  first  coopled  tooke  awaie 

My  love,  which  still  enjoy  he  in  his  grave. 

Thus  did  she  saye  and  with  surprised  teares 

Bayned  her  brest,  wherto  thus  An  replied ; — 

O  sister  more  beloved  than  the  light, 

Thi  youth  all  sole  in  plaints  will  thow  nedes  spill, 

Ne  children  swete  ne  Venus  gifts  wilt  knowe  ? 

Cindres  thinkst  thow  ?  minde  this, or  graved  ghosts? 

Time  of  thie  dole,  thi  spouse  new  dedd.  I  graunt 

None  might  the  move,  Jarbas  not  to  fere 

The  Libian  King  dispised  eke  by  the. 

And  other  Princes  moe,  whom  the  riche  soyle 

Of  Afrike  bredes  in  honours  tryumphant. 

Wilt  thou  allso  withstand  the  love  that  likes  the  ? 

Come  not  to  minde  upon  whose  land  thow  dwelst, 

On  this  syde  loe  the  Qetule  towns  behold, 

A  people  bold  unvanquished  in  warr ; 

Eke  the  undaunted  Numides  compus  the ; 

Allso  the  Syrtes  unfrindlie  harboroughes. 

On  t other  band  the  desert  realme  of  Scythe, 

The  Barceans  whose  furie  stretcheth  wide. 

What  shall  I  touch  the  wars  that  move  from  Tyre, 

Or  yet  thie  brothers  threates. 

By  Codes  sufferance  yt  blue,  and  Juno's  helpe, 

TheTroiane  shippes,  I  thinke,  to  ronn  this  cours. 

Sister,  what  towne  shalt  thou  se  this  become  ? 

Throwgh  such  alie  how  shall  our  kingdome  rise. 

And  by  the  ayde  of  Troiane  armes  how  great 

How  manie  waies  shall  Carthage  glorie  growe ! 

Thow  onelie  now  beseke  the  Godes  of  grace 

By  sacrifice  ;  which  ended,  to  thie  bowse 

Receave  him,  and  for^e  causes  of  abode. 

Whiles  winter  feates  the  seas  and  watrie  Orion 

The  shippes  shaken,  unfrindlie  the  season. 

Such  wordes  inflamde  the  kindled  hart  with  love, 

Lewsed  all  shame,  and  gave  the  dowtfull  hope. 

And  to  the  temples  fyrst  thei  hast  and  seke 

By  sacrifice  for  grace,  with  offred  stores 

Chosen,  as  owght,  to  Cceres  that  gave  lawes. 

To  Phoebus,  Bacchus,  and  to  Juno  cheif 

Which  hath  in  care  the  bondes  of  manage. 

We  shall  now  present  our  readers  with  a  speci- 
men of  homely  prose,  taken  from  Bishop  Latimer's 
third  sermon  preached  before  King  Edward  VI.  at 
Westminster,  22nd  March,  1549.  We  copy  the 
original  edition,  with  all  its  spellings  and  pro- 
vincialisms ;  a  volume  of  so  great  rarity  as  not  to 
be  found  in  any  of  the  libraries  which  have  been 
brought  together  at  the  British  Museum. 

Syr,  what  forme  of  preachinge  woulde  you  appoynt 
me  to  preache  before  a  kynge  ?  Wold  you  have  me 
for  to  preache  nothynge  as  concemynge  a  kynge  in 
the  kynges  sermon  ?  Have  you  any  commission  to 
apoynt  me  what  I  shall  preach  ?  Besydes  thys,  I 
asked  hym  dyvers  other  questions,  and  he  wold  make 
no  answere  to  none  of  them  all.  He  had  nothyng  to 
say.  Then  I  turned  me  to  the  kyng,  and  submitted 
my  selfe  to  his  Grace  and  sayed  I  never  thoughte 
my  selfe  worthy,  nor  I  never  sued  to  be  a  preacher 
before  youre  Grace,  but  I  was  called  to  it,  would 
be  wyllyng  (if  you  mislyke  me)  to  geve  place  to  my 
betters.  For  I  graunt  ther  be  a  great  many  more 
worthy  of  the  roume  than  I  am.  And  if  it  be  your 
Grace  s  pleasure  so  to  allowe  them  for  preachers,  I 
could  be  conteat  to  here  their  bokes  after  theym. 
But  if  your  Grace  allowe  me  for  a  preacher  I  would 
desyre  your  Grace  to  geve  me  leave  to  discharge  my 
concience.  Geve  me  leave  to  (Vame  my  doctrine 
accordyng  to  my  audience.    I  had  byne  a  veiy  dolt 
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to  have  preached  so  at  the  borders  of  your  realm,  as 
I  preach  before  your  Grace.  And  I  thanke  Al- 
myghty  God,  whych  hath  alwayes  byne  remedy,  that 
my  sayinges  were  well  accepted  of  the  kynge,  for 
like  a  gracious  Lord  he  turned  into  a  nother  com- 
municacyon.  It  is  even  as  the  Scripture  sayeth  Cor 
Regi$  in  manu  Domini,  the  Lorde  dyrected  the 
kinges  hart.  Certaine  of  my  frendes  came  to  me 
wy  th  teares  in  their  eyes,  and  told  me  they  loked  I 
should  have  bene  in  the  Tower  the  same  nyghte. 
Thus  have  I  ever  more  bene  burdened  wyth  the 
worde  of  sedition.  I  have  offended  God  grevouslye. 
transgressyns  hys  law,  and  but  for  his  remedy  and 
bis  mercye  I  would  not  loke  to  be  saved.  As  for 
sedicion,  for  oughte  that  I  knowe,  me  thynkes  I 
shoulde  not  node  Christe,  if  I  might  so  saye.  But 
if  I  be  cleare  in  any  thynge,  I  am  cleare  in  thys.  So 
farre  as  I  knowe  myne  owne  herte,  there  is  no  man 
further  from  sedicion  then  I,  whyche  I  have  declared 
in  all  my  doynges,  and  yet  it  hath  bene  ever  layed  to 
me.  An  o&her  tyme,  when  I  gave  over  myne 
offyce,  I  should  have  receyved  a  certayne  dutye  that 
they  call  a  Pentecostall :  it  came  to  the  summe  of 
fyttfe  and  fyve  pound,  I  sent  my  Commissarye  to 
gather  it,  but  he  coulde  not  be  suffered.  For  it  was 
iayed  a  sedicion  should  ryse  upon  it 

Thus  they  burdened  me  ever  wyth  sedicion.  So 
thys  gentilman  commeth  up  nowe  wyth  sedicion. 
And  wott  ye  what?  I  chaunched  in  my  last  Sermon 
to  speake  a  mery  worde  of  the  Newe  Shilling  (to 
refreshe  mv  auditory),  howe  I  was  lyke  to  put  away 
my  newe  shillynge  for  an  olde  grote ;  I  was  herein 
noted  to  speake  sediciously.  Yet  I  comfort  my  self 
in  onethyng,  that  I  am  not  alone,  and  that  I  have  a 
fellowe.  For  it  is  consolatio  mtserorum,  it  is  the 
comforte  of  the  wretched  to  have  company e.  When 
I  was  in  trouble,  it  was  objected  an  saved  unto  me 
that  I  was  syngular,  that  no  man  thought  as  I 
thought,  that  1  love  a  syngularyte  in  all  that  I  dyd, 
and  that  I  tooke  a  way,  contrarye  to  the  kynge  and 
the  whole  parliamente,  and  that  I  was  travayl»lwyth 
them  that  had  better  wyttes  then  I,  that  I  was  con- 
trary to  them  al.  Marye  syr  thys  was  a  sore  thunder 
bolte.  I  thought  it  an  yrkesome  thynge  to  be  a  lone, 
and  to  have  no  fellowe.  I  thoughte  it  was  possyble 
it  myghte  not  be  true  that  they  tolde  me.  In  the 
vii.  of  John  Uie  Priestes  sente  out  certayno  of  the 
Jewes  to  bryng  Christ  unto  them  vyolentlye.  When 
they  came  into  the  Temple  and  harde  hym  preache, 
they  were  so  moved  wyth  his  preachvnge  that  they 
returned  home  agayne,  and  sayed  to  them  that  sente 
them,  Nunquam  sic  locutiu  est  homo  ut  hie  homo, 
there  was  never  man  spake  lyke  thys  man.  Then 
answered  the  Pharysees,  Num  et  vos  seducti  estis  f 
What  ye  braynsycke  fooles,  yet  hoddy  peckes,  ye 
doddye  pouUes,  ye  huddes,  do  ye  beleve  hym  ?  are 
you  seduced  also?  Nunquis  ex  Principibtu  eredidit 
in  eum  f  Did  ye  see  any  great  man  or  any  great 
offycer  take  hys  part  ?  doo  ye  se  any  boddy  follow 
hym  but  beggerlye  fyshers,  and  suche  as  have 
nothynge  to  take  to?  Numquisex  Phariseis  f  Do 
ye  se  any  holy  roan?  any  perfect  man?  any  learned 
man  take  hys  parte?  Turba  que  ignorat  legem 
execrabilie  est.  Thys  laye  people  is  accursed,  it  is 
they  that  knowe  not  the  lawe  that  takes  hys  parte, 
and  none. 

Lo  here  the  Pharises  had  nothynge  to  choke  the 

ale  wyth  al  but  ignoraunce.  They  dyd  as  oure 
oppes  of  Englande,  who  upbrayded  the  people 
afwayes  with  ignoraunce,  where  they  were  the  ca.use 
of  it  them  selves.     There  were,  sayeth  St,  John, 


Multi  ex  prindpibus  qui  crediderunt  in  ewn :  manye 
of  the  chyefe  menne  beloved  in  hym,  and  that  was 
contrarye  to  the  Pharisyes  saying.  Oh  then  by  lyke 
they  belyed  him,  he  was  not  alone. 

So  thoughte  I,  there  be  more  of  myne  opinion  then 
I,  I  thought  I  was  not  alone.  I  have  nowe  gotten 
one  felowe  more,  a  companyon  of  sedytyon,  and  wot 
ye  who  is  my  felowe  ?  Esaye  the  prophete.  I  spake 
but  of  a  lytle  preaty  shvUynge ;  but  he  speaketh  to 
Hierusalem  after  an  other  sorte,  and  was  so  bold  to 
meddle  with  theyr  coine.  Thou  proude,  thou  covet- 
ouse,  thou  hautye  cytye  'of  Hierusalem,  Argentum 
iuum  versum  est  in  scoriam ;  thy  sylver  is  turned 
into  what?  into  testyons?  Scoriamt  into  drosse. 
Ah  sediciouse  wretch,  what  had  he  to  do  wyth  the 
mynte  ?  Why  should  not  he  have  lefte  that  matter 
to  some  master  of  policy  to  reprove?  Thy  silver  is 
drosse,  it  is  not  fine,  it  is  counterfaite,  thy  silver  is 
turned,  thou  haddest  good  sylver.  What  pertayned 
that  to  Esay  ?  Mary  he  espyed  a  pece  of  divinity  in 
that  polici,  he  threateneth  them  Gods  vengeance  for 
it.  He  went  to  the  rote  of  the  matter,  which  was 
covetousnes.  He  espyed  two  poyntes  in  it,  that 
eythere  it  came  of  covetousnesse  whych  became  hym 
to  reprove,  or  els  that  it  tended  to  the  hurte  of  the 
pore  people,  for  the  noughtynes  of  the  sylver  was  the 
occasion  of  dearth  of  all  thynges  in  the  realme.  He 
imputeth  it  to  them  as  a  great  cryme.  He  may  be 
called  a  mayster  of  sedicion  in  dede.  Was  not  this  a 
sedyciouse  harlot  to  tell  them  thys  to  theyr  beardes? 
to  theyr  face  ? 

Our  last  examples  of  ItUiguage  shall  be  taken 
from  Sir  Thomas  Wilson,  celebrated  by  Johnson 
for  the  politeness  of  his  style  and  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge.  He  wrote  in  1551.  His  *Arte  of 
Rhetorique,'  from  which  our  specimens  aie  taken, 
was  published  in  1553.  The  following  passage 
describes — 

By  what  meanes  Eloquence  is  obtained. 

First,  nedefuU  it  is  that  he  which  desireth  to  excell 
in  this  gift  of  Oratorio,  and  longeth  to  prove  an  elo- 
quent man,  must  naturally  have  a  wit  and  an  apt- 
nesse  thereunto:  then  must  he  to  his  boke,  and 
learne  to  be  well  stored  with  knowledge,  that  he  male 
be  able  to  minister  matter  for  all  causes  necessarie. 
The  which  when  he  hath  gotte  plentifully,  he  must 
use  muche  exercise,  bothe  in  writyng  and  also  in 
speakyng.  For  though  he  have  a  wit  and  leamyng 
together,  yet  shall  thei  bothe  litle  availe  without 
much  practise.  What  maketh  the  LAwyer  to  hare 
such  utteraunce?  Practise.  What  maketh  tlie 
Preacher  to  speake  so  roundly  ?  Practise.  Yea,  what 
maketh  women  go  so  fast  awaie  with  their  wordes  ? 
Marie,  Practise  I  warraunt  you.  Therfore  in  all 
faculties,  diligent  practise,  and  earnest  exercise,  are 
the  onely  thynges  that  make  men  prove  excellent. 
Many  men  knowe  the  arte  very  well,  and  be  in  all 
poynctes  throughly  grounded  and  acquainted  with 
the  preceptes,  and  yet  it  is  not  their  hap  to  prove 
eloquent.  And  the  reason  is,  that  eloquence  it  self 
came  not  up  first  by  the  arte,  but  the  arte  rather  was 
gathered  upon  eloquence.  For  wise  menne  seyng  by  - 
much  observacion  and  diligent  practise  the  corapasse 
of  diverse  causes,  compiled  thereupon  preceptes  and 
lessons  worthie  to  be  known  and  learned  of  all  men. 
Therefore  before  art  was  invented  eloquence  was 
used,  and  through  practise  made  parfecte,  thewhiche 
in  all  thynges  is  a  sovereigne  meane  most  higl^y  ^ 
excell. 
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The  fact  most  deserving  of  remark  in  the  pro- 
gress of  English  literature,  for  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  is  the  cultivation  that  now  came 
to  be  bestowed  upon  the  language  in  the  form  of 
prose  composition, — a  form  idways  in  the  order  of 
time  subsequent  to  that  of  verse  in  the  natural 
development  of  a  national  language  and  liter- 
ature. Long  before  this  date,  mdeed,  Chaucer, 
besides  his  wonderful  poetry,  had  given  another 
proof  of  how  far  his  genius  preceded  his  age  by 
several  examples  of  composition  in  prose,  in  which 
may  be  discerned  the  presence  of  something  of  the 
same  high  art  with  which  he  first  eleviUed  our 
poetry;  but,  besides  that  his  genius  drew  him 
with  greatest  force  to  poetry,  and  that  the  French 
and  Italian  models,  upon  which  he  seems  chiefly  to 
have  formed  himself,  led  him  in  the  same  direc* 
tion,  the  state  of  the  English  language  at  that  day 
perhaps  fitted  it  better  for  verse  than  for  prose,  or, 
rather,  it  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  point  at  which 
it  could  be  so  advantageously  employed  in  prose 
as  in  verse.  At  all  events  Chaucer  had  no  worthy 
successor  as  a  ^Titer  of  prose,  any  more  than  as  a 
writer  of  poetry,  till  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
after  his  death.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  lan- 
guage, though  not  receiving  much  artificial  culti- 
vation, was  still  undergoing  a  good  deal  of  what, 
in  a  certain  sense,  might  be  caUed  application  to 
literary  purposes,  bv  its  employment  both  in  public 
proceedings  and  documents,  and  also  in  many 
popular  writings,  principally  on  the  subject  of  the 
new  opinions  in  religion,  both  after  and  previous 
to  the  invention  of  printing.  In  this  more  extended 
use  and  exercise,  by  persons  of  some  scholarship 
at  least,  if  not  bringing  much  artistic  feeling  and 
skill  to  the  task  of  composition,  it  must,  as  a  mere 
language,  or  system  of  vocables  and  grammatical 
forma,  have  not  only  sustained  many  changes  and 
modifications,  but,  it  is  probable,  acquired  on  the 
whole  considerable  enlargement  of  its  elements  and 
powers,  and  been  generally  carried  forward  towards 
maturi^  under  the  impulse  of  a  vigorous  principle 
of  growth  and  expansion.  But  it  is  not  till  some 
time  after  the  commencement  of  the  present 
period  that  we  can  properly  date  the  rise  of 
the  classical  prose  literature  of  England.  Per- 
haps  the  earliest  compositions  that  are  entitled 
to  be  included  under  that  name  are  some  of 
those  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  especially  his  *  Life 
and  Reign  of  King  Edward  V.,*  which  was  written 
about  the  year  1513.  Most  of  More's  other 
English  writings  are  of  a  controversial  character, 
and  are  occupied  about  subjects  both  of  very  tempo- 
rary importance,  and  that  called  up  so  much  of  the 
eagerness  and  bitterness  of  the  author's  party  zeal 
as  considerably  to  disturb  and  mar  both  his  natu- 
rally gentle  and  benignant  temper  and  the  oily 
eloquence  of  his  style ;  but  this  historic  piece  is 
characterised  throughout  by  an  easy  narrative  flow 
which  rivals  the  sweetness  of  Herodotus.  It 
is  certainly  the  first  E^iish  historic  composition 
that  can  be  said  to  aspire  to  be  more  than  a  mere 
chronicle.   Along  with  More,  as  one  of  the  earliest 
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writers  of  classic  English  prose,  may  be  mentioned 
his  friend  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  the  author  of  the 
political  treatise  entitled  '  The  Governor,'  and  of 
various  other  works,  one  of  which  is  a  Latin  and 
English  Dictionary,  the  foundation  of  most  of  the 
compilations  of  the  same  kind  that  were  published 
for  a  century  afterwards.  More  was  executed  in 
1535,  and  Elyot  also  died  some  years  before  the 
middle  of  the  century.  Next  in  the  order  of  time 
among  our  more  eminent  prose  writers  may  be 
placed  some  of  the  distinguished  leaders  of  the 
Keformation  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henr^  VIII.  and  in  that  of  Edward  VL,  more 
especially  Archbishop  Cranmer,  whose  composi- 
tions in  his  native  tongue  are  of  considmble 
volume,  and  are  characterised,  if  not  by  anv  re- 
markable strength  of  expression  or  weight  of 
matter,  yet  by  a  somewhat  unusually  fiill  and  even 
flow  both  of  words  and  thought.  On  the  whole, 
Cranmer  was  the  greatest  writer  among  the  found- 
ers of  the  English  Reformation.  His  friends  and 
fellow-labourers,  Ridley  and  Latimer,  were  also 
celebrated  in  their  day  for  their  ready,  popular 
elocution;  but  the  few  tracts  of  Ridley's  that 
remain  are  less  eloquent  than  learned,  and  Lati- 
mer's discourses  are  rather  quaint  and  curious 
than  either  learned  or  eloquent  We  have  g|iven 
above  a  specimen  of  these  singular  productions. 
Latimer  is  stated  to  have  been  one  of  the  first 
English  students  of  the  Greek  language ;  but  this 
could  hardly  be  guessed  from  his  Sermons,  which, 
except  a  few  scraps  of  Latin,  show  scarcely 
a  trace  of  scholarship  or  literature  of  any  kind. 
In  addressing  the  people  from  the  pulpit,  this 
honest,  simple-minded  bishop,  feeling  no  exaltation 
either  from  his  position  or  ms  subject,  expounded 
the  most  sublime  doctrines  of  religion  in  the  same 
familiar  and  homely  lan^age  in  which  the  hum- 
blest or  most  rustic  of  his  hearers  were  accustomed 
to  cha£fer  with  one  another  in  the  market-place 
about  the  price  of  a  yard  of  cloth  or  a  pair  of  shoes. 
Ncv,  indeed,  was  he  more  fastidious  as  to  matter 
than  as  to  manner :  all  the  preachers  of  that  age 
were  accustomed  to  take  a  wide  range  over  things 
in  general,  but  Latimer  went  beyond  everybody 
else  in  the  miscellaneous  assortment  of  topics  be 
used  to  bring  together  from  every  region  of  heaven 
and  earth, — of  the  affairs  of  the  world  that  now  ia 
as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come.  Without  doubt 
his  sermons  must  have  been  lively  and  entertain* 
ing  far  beyond  the  common  run  of  that  kind 
of  compositions ;  the  allusions  with  which  they 
abounded  to  public  events,  and  to  life  in  all  its 
colours  and  grades,  firom  the  palace  to  the  cottage, 
from  the  prince  to  the  peasant, — ^the  anecdotes  of 
his  own  experience  and  the  other  stories  the  old 
man  would  occasionally  intersperse  among  his 
strictures  and  exhortations, — ^the  expreMiveness  of 
his  unscrupulous  and  often  startling  phraseology,— 
all  this,  combined  with  the  earnestness,  the  piety, 
and  Jreal  soodness  and^simplicity  of  heart  that 
breaUied  nom  his  every"  utterance,  .may  well  be 
conceived  to  have  had  no  little  charm  ka  the  mul* 
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titudet  that  crowded  to  hear  his  liying  voice; 
even  as  to  us,  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries, 
iheat  sermons  of  Latimer's  are  still  in  the  highest 
degree  interesting  hoth  for  the  touches  they  con- 
tain in  illustration  of  the  manners  and  gocial  con- 
dition of  our  forefathers,  and  as  a  picture  of  a  very 
peculiar  individual  mind.  They  are  also  of  some 
curiosity  and  value  as  a  monument  of  the  language 
of  the  period ;  hut  to  what  is  properly  to  he  called 
its  literature,  as  we  have  said,  they  can  hardly  he 
considered  as  belonging  at  all. 

With  regard  to  the  English  prose  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  generally,  it  may  be 
observed  that  it  is  both  more  simple  in  its  construc- 
tion, and  of  a  more  purely  native  character  in  other 
respects,  than  the  style  which  came  into  fiuhion  in 
the  latter  years  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  When 
first  made  use  of  in  prose  composition,  the  mother- 
tongue  was  written  as  it  was  spoken ;  even  such  arti- 
fices and  embellishments  as  are  always  prompted 
by  the  nature  of  verse  were  here  scarcely  aspired 
after  or  thought  of ;  that  which  was  addressed  to 
and  specially  intended  for  the  instruction  of  the 
people,  was  set  down  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
familiar  fonns  and  fashions  of  the  popular  speech, 
in  genuine  Saxon  words,  and  direct,  unincumbered 
sentences ;  no  painfiil  imitation  of  any  learned  or 
foreign  model  was  attempted,  nor  any  species  of 
elaboration  whatever,  except  what  was  necessary 
for  mere  perspicuity,  in  a  kind  of  writing  which 
was  scarcely  regarded  as  partakine  of  the  character 
of  literary  composition  at  all.  The  delicacy  of  a 
scholarly  taste  no  doubt  influenced  even  the 
English  style  of  such  writers  as  More  and  his  more 
eminent  contemporaries  or  immediate  followers; 
but  whatever  elegance  or  dignity  their  composi- 
tions thus  acquired  was  not  the  effect  of  any  pro- 
fessed or  conscious  endeavour  to  write  in  English 
as  they  would  have  written  in  what  were  called 
the  learned  tongues. 

The  age,  indeed,  of  the  critical  cultivation  of 
the  language  for  the  purposes  of  prose  composition 
had  already  commenced ;  but  at  first  that  object 
was  pursued  in  the  best  spirit  and  after  the  wisest 
methods.  Erasmus,  in  one  of  his  Letters,  men- 
tions that  his  friend  Dean  Colet  laboured  to  im- 
prove his  English  style  by  the  diligent  perusal 
and  study  of  Chaucer  and  the  other  old  poets, 
in  whose  works  alone  the  popular  speech  was  to 
be  found  turned  with  any  taste  or  skill  to  a 
literary  use ;  and  doubtless  others  of  our  earliest 
daasic  prose  writers  took  lessons  in  their  art  in 
the  same  manner  from  these  true  fathers  of  our 
vernacular  literature.  And  even  the  first  professed 
critics  and  reformers  of  the  language  that  arose 
among  us  proceeded  in  the  main  in  a  right  direc- 
tion and  upon  sound  principles  in  the  task  they 
undertook.  The  appearance  of  a  race  of  critical 
and  rhetorical  writers  in  any  country  is,  in  truth, 
always  rather  a  symptom  or  indication  than,  what 
it  has  frequently  been  denounced  as  being,  a  cause 
of  the  corruption  and  decline  of  the  national  lite- 
ntwre.    The  writings  of  Dionysius  of  Halictf * 


nassus,  and  of  Quintilian,  for  instonce,  certainly  did 
not  hasten,  but  probably  rather  contributed  to 
retard,  the  decay  of  the  literature  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome.  The  first  eminent  English  writer  of 
this  class  was  the  celebrated  Roger  Ascham,  the 
tutor  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  treatise  entitled 
Toxophilus,  the  School  or  Partitions  of  Shooting, 
was  published  in  1545.  The  design  of  Ascham, 
in  this  performance,  was  not  only  to  recommend 
to  his  countrymen  the  use  of  their  old  national 
weapon,  the  bow,  but  to  set  before  them  an  example 
and  model  of  a  pure  and  correct  English  prose 
style.  In  his  dedication  of  the  work,  To  all  the 
Gentlemen  and  Yeomen  of  England,  he  recom- 
mends to  him  that  would  write  well  in  any 
tongue  the  counsel  of  Aristotle, — "  to  speak  as  the 
common  people  do,  to  think  as  wise  men  do.'' 
From  this  we  may  perceive  that  Ascham  had  a 
true  feeling  of  the  regard  due  to  the  great  fountain- 
head  and  oracle  of  the  national  language— the 
vocabulary  of  the  common  people.  He  g^oes  on  to 
reprobate  the  practice  of  many  English  writers,  who 
by  introducing  into  their  compositions,  in  viobtion 
of  the  Aristotelian  precept,  many  words  of  foreign 
origin,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  made  all  things 
dark  and  haid.  "  Once,"  he  says,  "  I  communed 
with  a  man  which  reasoned  the  English  tongue  to 
be  enriched  and  increased  thereby,  saying,  who 
will  not  praise  that  feast  where  a  man  shall  drink 
at  a  dinner  both  wine,  ale,  and  beer?  Truly, 
quoth  I,  they  be  all  good,  every  one  taken  hy 
himself  alone ;  but  if  you  put  malmsey  and  sack, 
red  wine  and  white,  ale  and  beer  and  all,  in  one 
pot,  you  shall  make  a  drink  neither  easy  to  he 
known,  nor  yet  wholesome  for  the  body."  The 
English  language,  however,  it  may  be  observed, 
had  even  already  become  too  thoroughly  and 
essentially  a  mixed  tongue  for  this  doctrine  of 
purism  to  be  admitted  to  the  letter;  nor,  indeed, 
to  take  up  Ascham's  illustration,  is  i\  universally 
true,  even  in  regard  to  liquids,  that  a  salutary  aod 
palatable  beverage  can  never  be  made  by  the  inter- 
fusion of  two  or  more  different  kinds.  Our  tongue 
is  now,  and  was  many  centuries  ago,  not  to  the 
same  extent,  but  yet  in  a  certain  degree,  as  sub- 
stantially and  constitutionally  Norman  or  French 
as  Saxon  or  Teutonic ;  it  would  be  as  completely 
torn  in  pieces  and  left  the  mere  tattered  rag  of  a 
language,  useless  for  all  the  purposes  of  speaking 
as  well  as  of  writing,  by  having  the  French  as  by 
having  the  Saxon  taken  out  of  it.  Ascham,  in  hu 
own  writings,  uses  many  words  of  French  and 
listin  originJ(the  latter  mostly  derived  through  the 
medium  of  the  Frendi) ;  nay,  the  common  people 
themselves  of  necessity  did  in  his  day,  as  they  do 
still,  use  many  such  foreign  words,  or  words  not 
of  Saxon  etymology,  and  could  scarcely  have 
held  communication  with  one  another  on  the 
most  ordinary  occasions  without  so  doing.  It 
is  another  question  whether  it  might  not  have 
been  more  fortunate  if  the  original  Saxon  body  of 
the  national  speech  had  remained  in  a  state  of 
celibacy  and  virgin  purity;  by  the  cduse  of  events 
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the  Saxon  part  of  the  language  has,  in  point  of  fact, 
been  married  to  the  French  part  of  it ;  and  what  God 
or  nature  has  thus  joined  together  it  is  now  beyond 
the  competency  of  man  to  put  asunder.  The  lan- 
guage, while  it  subnistB,  must  continue  to  be  the 
produce  of  that  union,  and  nothing  else.  As  for 
Ascham's  own  style,  both  in  his  Toxophilus,  and 
in  his  Schoolmaster,  published  in  1571,  three  years 
after  the  author's  death,  it  is  not  only  clear  and 
correct,  but  idiomatic  and  muscular.  That  it  is 
not  rich  or  picturesque,  is  the  consequence  of  the 
character  of  the  writer's  mind,  which  was  rather  rhe- 
torical than  poetical.  The  publication  of  Ascham's 
Toxophilus  was  soon  followed  by  an  elaborate 
treatise  expressly  dedicated  to  the  subject  of  Eng- 
lish composition — *  The  Art  of  Rhetorick,  for  the 
use  of  all  such  as  are  studious  of  Eloquence,  set 
forth  in  English,  by  Thomas  Wilson.*  Wilson, 
whose  work  appeared  in  1553,  takes  pains  to  im- 

Sress  the  same  principles  that  Ascham  had  laid 
own  before  him  with  jegard  to  purity  of  style 
and  the  general  rule  of  writing  well.  But 
the  very  solicitude  thus  shown  by  the  ablest  and 
most  distinguished  of  those  who  now  assumed  the 
guardianship  of  the  vernacular  tongue  to  protect  it 
from  having  its  native  character  overlaid  and  de- 
based by  an  intermixture  of  terms  borrowed  from 
other  languages,  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that 
such  debasement  was  actually  at  this  time  going 
on  ;  that  our  ancient  English  was  beginning  to  be 
oppressed  and  half  suffocated  by  additions  from 
foreign  sources  brought  in  upon  it  faster  than  it 
could  absorb  and  assimilate  them.  Wilson,  in- 
deed, goes  on  to  complain  that  this  was  the  case. 
While  some  "  powdered  their  talk  with  over- 
sea language,"  others,  whom  he  designates  as 
**  the  unlearned  or  foolish  fantastical,  that  smell 
but  of  learning,'*  were  wont,  he  says,  "  so  to 
Latin  their  tongues,"  that  simple  persons  could 
not  but  wonder  at  their  talk,  and  think  they 
surely  spake  by  some  revelation  from  heaven.  It 
may  be  suspected,  however,  that  this  affectation  of 
unnecessary  terms,  formed  from  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, was  not  confined  to  mere  pretenders  to 
learning.  Another  well-known  critical  writer  of 
this  period,  Webster  Puttenham,  in  his  *  Art  of  Eng- 
lish Poesy,'  published  in  1582,  but  believed  to  have 
been  written  a  good  many  years  earlier,  in  like 
manner  advises  the  avoidance  in  writing  of  such 
words  and  modes  of  expression  as  are  used  *^  in 
tlie  marches  and  frontiers,  or  in  port  towns  where 
strangers  haunt  for  traffic  sake,  or  yet  in  universi- 
ties, where  scholars  use  much  peevish  affectation 
of  words  out  of  the  primitive  languages  ;"  and  he 
warns  his  readers  that  in  some  books  were  already 
to  be  found  '*  many  inkhorn  terms  so  ill  affected, 
brought  in  by  men  of  learning,  as  preachers  and 
schoolmasters,  and  many  strange  terms  of  other 
languages  by  secretaries,  and  merchants,  and  tra- 
vellers, and  many  dark  words,  and  not  usual  nor 
well-sounding,  thouzh  they  be  daily  spoken  at 
court."  On  the  whwe,  however,  Puttenham  con- 
siders the  best  standard  both  for  speaking  and 


writing  to  be  '*  the  usual  speech  of  the  court,  and 
that  of  London,  and  the  shires  lying  about  London 
within  sixty  miles,  and  not  much  above."  This 
judgment  is  probably  correct,  although  the  writer 
was  a  gentleman  pensioner,  and  perhaps  also  a 
cockney  by  birth. 

From  these  notices  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first 
English  critics  did  their  duty  faithfully  in  watch- 
ing over  the  purity  of  the  language,  and  lifting  an 
admonitory  voice  against  whatever  threatened  to 
deprave  it,  come  from  what  quarter  it  might. 
That  by  this  vigilance  and  boldness  they  did  good 
service  both  to  the  immediate  and  also  to  the  ulti- 
mate interests  of  the  national  literature,  cannot  be 
doubted.  Yet,  at  last,  a  species  of  false  taste  and 
vitiated  writing  set  in  with  so  strong  a  tide,  that 
all  their  efforts  proved  unavailing  to  prevent  its 
temporary  ascendancy.  The  singular  affectation 
known  by  the  name  of  Euphuism,  was,  like 
some  other  celebrated  absurdities,  the  inven- 
tion of  a  man  of  true  genius — John  Lyly,  the 
first  part  of  whose  romance  of  •  Euphues'  appeared 
in  1578  or  15*79.  *'  Our  nation,"  says  Sir  Henry 
Blount,  in  the  preface  to  a  collection  of  some  of 
Lyly's  dramatic  pieces  which  he  published  in 
1632,  '*  are  in  his  debt  for  a  new  English  which 
he  taught  them.  Euphues  and  his  England*  be- 
gan first  that  language ;  all  our  ladies  were  then 
his  scholars ;  and  that  beauty  in  court  which  could 
not  parley  Euphuism,  that  is  to  say,  who  was 
unable  to  converse  in  that  pure  and  reformed  Eng- 
lish, which  he  had  formed  his  work  to  be  the 
standard  of,  was  as  little  regarded  as  she  which 
now  there  speaks  not  French."  Some  notion  of 
this  **  pure  and  reformed  English"  has  been  made 
familiar  to  the  reader  of  our  day  by  the  great 
modem  pen  that  has  called  back  to  life  so  much  of 
the  long-vanished  past,  though  the  discourse  of 
Sir  Piercie  Shafron,  in  the  Monastery,  is  rather  a 
caricature  than  a  fair  sample  ot  Euphuism. 
Doubtless,  it  often  became  a  purely  silly  and 
pitiable  affair  in  the  mouths  of  the  courtiers,  male 
and  female ;  but  in  Lyly's  own  writings,  and  in 
those  of  his  lettered  imitators,  of  whom  he  had 
several,  and  some  of  no  common  talent,  it  was  only 
fantastic  and  extravagant,  and  opposed  to  truth, 
nature,  good  sense,  and  manliness.  Pedantic  and 
far-fetched  allusion,  elaborate  indirectness,  a  cloy- 
ing smoothness  and  drowsy  monotony  of  phrase, 
alliteration,  punning,  and  other  such  puerilities, — 
these  are  the  main  ingredients  of  Euphuism ; 
which  do  not,  however,  exclude  a  good  deal  of  wit, 
fancy,  and  prettiness,  occasionally,  both  in  the  ex* 
pression  and  the  thought.  Lyly,  besides  his  prose 
works,  wrote  much  dramatic  and  other  poetry; 
and  although  he  is  always  artificiah  to  excess,  his 
ingenuity  and  finished  elegance  are  frequently  very 
captivating.  Perhaps,  indeed,  our  language  is, 
after  all,  indebted  to  this  writer  and  his  Euphuism 
for  not  a  little  of  its  present  euphony.  From  the 
strictures  Shakspeare,   in  Love's  Labour's  Lost, 

•  Thta  it  tb«iititof  lh«  MeM4  p«rl  of  the  Bmtaw.MbliM  to 
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makes  Holofernes  pan'  on  the  mode  of  speaking 
of  his  Euphuist,  Don  Adriano  de  Annado — ^''a 
man  of  fire-new  words,  fashion's  own  knight — 
that  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain — one 
whom  the  music  of  his  own  vain  tongue  doth 
rayish  like  enchanting  harmony" — ^it  shoiud  almost 
seem  that  the  now  uniyersally  adopted  pronun- 
ciation of  many  of  our  words  was  first  introduced  by 
such  persons  as  this  refining  **  child  of  fancy :" — 
*'  I  abhor  such  fanatical  fantasms,  such  insociable 
and  point  devise  companions;  such  rackers  of 
orthography  as  to  speak  douty  fine,  when  he  should 
say  £mbt ;  del^  when  he  should  pronounce  debt^ 
d^  e,  b%  t ;  not  d^  e,  t ;  he  clepeth  a  calf,  cauf; 
half,  hauf;  neighbour  voratur  nebaur ;  neigh, 
abbreviated,  ne :  this  is  abhominable  (which  he 
would  call  abominable)  ;  it  insinuateth  me  of  in- 
sanie."  Here,  however,  the  all-seeing  poet  laughs 
rather  at  the  pedantic  schoolmaster  than  at  the 
fantastic  knight;  and  the  euphuistic  pronunciation 
which  he  mdces  Holofemes  so  indignantly  criticise 
was  most  probably  his  own  and  that  of  the  gene- 
rality of  his  educated  contemporaries. 

A  renowned  English  prose  classic  of  this  age, 
who  made  Lyly's  aflectations  the  subject  of  his 
ridicule  some  years  before  Shakspeare,  but  who 
also  perhaps  was  not  blind  to  his  better  qualities, 
and  did  not  disdain  to  adopt  some  of  his  reforms  in 
the  language,  if  not  to  imitate  even  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  his  style,  was  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
the  illustrious  author  of  the  Arcadia.  Sidney,  who 
was  bom  in  1554,  does  not  appear  to  have  sent 
anything  to  the  press  during  his  short  and  bril- 
liant life,  which  was  terminated  by  the  wound  he 
received  at  the  battle  of  Zntphen,  in  1586 ;  but  he 
was  probably  well  known,  nevertheless,  at  least  as 
a  writer  of  poetry,  some  years  before  his  lamented 
death.  Puttenham,  whose  book,  at  whatever  time 
it  may  have  been  written,  was  published  before 
any  work  of  Sidney's  had  been  printed,  as  far  as 
can  now  be  discovered,  mentions  him  as  one  of  the 
best  and  most  famous  writers  of  the  i^  *'  for 
eclogue  and  pastoral  poesy."  **  The  Countess  of 
Pembroke's  Arcadia,"  as  Sidney's  principal  work 
bad  been  affectionately  designated  by  himself,  in 
compliment  to  his  sister,  to  whom  it  was  inscribed 
— ^the  **  fair,  and  good,  and  learned,"  lady,  after- 
wards celebrated  by  Ben  Jonson  as  *'  the  subject 
of  all  verse,"— was  not  given  to  the  world  even  in 
part  till  1590,  nor  completely  till  1593.  His 
collection  of  sonnets  and  songs  entitled  *  Astropbel 
and  Stella,'  first  appeared  in  1591,  and  his  other 
most  celebrated  piece  in  prose,  *  The  Defence  of 
Poesy,'  in  1595.  The  production  in  which  he 
satirises  the  affectation  and  pedantry  of  the  modem 
corrupters  of  the  vernacular  tongue  is  a  sort  of 
masque,  supposed  to  pass  before  queen  Elizabeth 
in  Wanstead  garden,  in  which,  among  other  cha- 
racters, a  village  schoolmaster  called  Rombus  ap- 
pears, and  declaims  in  a  jargon  not  unlike  that  of 
Shakspeare's  Holofemes.  Sidney's  own  prose  is 
the  most  flowing  and  poetical  that  had  yet  been 
written  in  Enjjlish ;  but  its  graces  are  rather  those 


of  artful  elaboration  than  of  a  vivid  natural  ex- 
pressiveness. The  thought,  in  fact,  is  genenlly 
more  poetical* than  the  language;  it  is  a  spirit  of 
poetry  encased  in  a  rhetorical  form.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding the  conceits  into  which  it  frequently 
runs — and  which,  after  all,  are  mostly  rather  the 
frolics  of  a  nimble  wit,  somewhat  too  solicitous  of 
display,  than  the  sickly  perversities  of  a  coxcombi- 
cal or  effeminate  taste — and  notwithstanding  aim 
some  drowsiness  arising  from  its  want  of  variety, 
Sidney's  is  a  wonderiul  style,  always  flexible,  har- 
monious, and  luminous,  and  on  fit  occasions  risiog 
to  great  stateliness  and  splendour ;  while  a  breath 
of  beauty  and  noble  feeling  lives  in  and  exhales 
from  the  whole  of  his  great  work,  like  the  fragraDoe 
from  a  garden  of  flowers.  Along  with  Sidney,  his 
friend  Spenser,  the  mighty  poet,  claims  mention 
also  among  the  great  prose  writers  of  this  time, 
for  his  *  View  ^  the  State  of  Ireland,  written 
dialogue-wise  between  Eudozus  and  Ireiueus,' 
about  the  year  1580.  It  is  a  composition  worthy 
of  the  many-visioned  poet — ^fuU  of  matter,  full  of 
thought,  full  of  life,  with  passages  of  description 
in  it  that  make  present  the  distant  and  the  past, 
like  the  painter's  colours.  The  style  has  not  so 
much  that  is  outwardly  imposing  as  Sidney's,  but 
more  inward  vigour  and  earnestness,  as  well  as 
more  compactness  and  sinew,—  in  short,  more  of 
the  true  glow  of  eloNquejice,  more  of  a  heart  leaping 
within  it,  and  sending  a  pulse  through  every  word 
and  cadence. 

Last  of  all,  may  be  mentioned  amoi^  our  great 
prose  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Richard 
Hooker,  the  illustrious  author  of  the*  Eight  Books 
of  the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,'  of  which  the 
first  four  were  published  in  1594,  the  fifth  in 
1591,  the  three  last  not  till  1632,  many  years 
after  the  author'a  death.  Hooker*a  style  is  almost 
without  a  rival  finr  its  sustained  dignity  of  march ; 
but  that  which  makes  it  most  remarkable  ia  its 
union  of  all  this  learned  gravity  and  correctness 
with  a  flow  of  genuine,  racy  English,  as  untinc- 
tured  with  pedantry  of  any  kind  as  anything  that 
ever  came  from  the  pen  of  the  most  familiar  and 
careleas  of  popular  writers.  The  effect  also  of  its 
evenness  of  movement  is  the  very  reverse  of  tame- 
ness  or  langour ;  the  full  river  of  the  argument 
dashes  over  no  precipices,  but  yet  rolls  along  with- 
out pause,  and  with  great  force  and  buoyancy, 

But  the  moat  interesting  portion  of  the  English 
literature  of  this  period  is  its  poetry ;  of  which 
we  will  now  proceed  to  take  a  rapid  survey.  Two 
poetic  names  of  some  note  belong  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  —  Stephen  Hawes  and  Alexander 
Barklay.  Hawes  is  the  author  of  many  pieces, 
but  is  chiefly  remembered  for  his  *  Pastime  of 
Pleasure,  or  History  of  Grand  Amour  and  I^a 
Belle  Pucelle,'  first  printed  by  Wynkyn  deWoide, 
in  1517,  but  written  about  twelve  yean  earlier. 
Warton  holds  tliis  performance  to  be  almost  the 
only  effort  of  imagination  and  invention  which  had 
appeared  in  our  poetry  since  Chaucer,  and  eulo- 
gises it  as  pQiHaininj;  no  common  touches  of  ro* 
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mantic  and  allegoric  fiction.  Hawea  waa  both  a 
scholar  and  a  trayeller,  and  was  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  French  and  Italian  poetry  as  well  as  with 
that  of  his  own  country.  It  speaks  rery  little, 
howerer,  for  his  taste,  that,  among  the  preceding 
English  poets,  he  has  evidently  made  Lydgate  his 
model,  even  if  it  should  be  admitted  that,  as  Warton 
affirms,  he  has  added  some  new  graces  to  the 
manner  of  that  cold  and  wordy  versifier.  Lydgate 
and  Hawes  may  stand  together  as  perhaps  the  two 
writers  who,  in  the  century  and  a  half  that  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Chaucer,  contributed  most  to 
carry  forward  the  regulation  and  modernisation  of 
the  language  which  he  began ;  their  mere  poetical 
merits  are  not  worth  contending  about.  Barklay, 
who  did  not  die  till  1552,  when  he  had  attained  a 
great  age,  employed  his  pen  principally  in  trans- 
lations, in  which  line  his  most  celebrated  perform- 
ance 18  his  *  Ship  of  Fools,'  from  tlie  German  of 
Sebastian  Brandt,  which  was  printed  in  1509. 
Barklay,  however,  besides  consulting  both  a  French 
and  a  Latin  version  of  Brandt's  poem,  has  enlarged 
his  original  with  the  enumeration  and  description 
of  a  considerable  variety  of  follies  which  he  found 
flourishing  among  his  own  countrymen.  This 
gives  the  work  some  value  as  a  record  of  the 
Engliah  manners  of  the  time ;  and  the  verse  has 
also  rather  more  facility  than  was  then  common ; 
but  both  its  poetical  and  its  satirical  pretensions 
are  of  the  very  humblest  order.  At  this  date  our 
best  writers  of  what  was  called  poetry  seem  to 
have  been  occupied  with  the  words  in  which  they 
were  to  clothe  their  ideas,  almost  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  the  higher  objects  of  the  poetic  ait.  And 
that,  perhaps,  is  what  of  necessity  happens  at  a 
particular  stage  in  the  progress  of  a  nation's  lite- 
rature— at  the  stage  corresponding  to  the  transition- 
state  in  the  growth  of  the  human  being  between 
the  termination  of  free,  rejoicing  boyhood,  and  the 
full  assurance  of  manhood  begun ;  which  is  pecu- 
liarly the  season  not  of  achievement  but  of  prepa- 
ration, not  of  accomplishing  ends  but  of  acquiring 
the  use  of  means  and  instruments,  and  also,  it  may 
be  added,  of  the  aptitude  to  mistake  the  one  of 
these  things  for  the  other. 

Nor  is  there  anything  that  is  of  much  more 
intrinsic  value  in  the  poetry,  so  called,  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Among 
the  writers  in  verse  of  this  date  the  most  famous 
name  is  that  of  John  Skelton,  the  satirist,  who  is, 
however,  little  better  than  a  rhyming  buffoon,  and 
the  greater  part  of  whose  ribaldry  is  now  nearly 
unintelligible.  It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  if  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  grotesque,  incoherent 
jingle  ever  had  much  more  than  a  sort  of  half- 
drunken  meaning.  He  ratUes  along,  however, 
through  sense  and  nonsense,  with  a  vivacity  that 
had  been  a  stranger  to  English  poetry  for  many  a 
weary  day ;  and  his  freedom  and  spirit,  unrefined 
as  they  were,  may  have  done  something  to  shake 
the  Muse  of  his  country  out  of  her  long  fit  of  som- 
nolency, and  to  whet  the  popular  taste  for  the 
enjoyment  of  a  hi{[her  strain  than  his  owp.    Skel- 
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ton,  who  died  in  1529  in  the  sanetoary  of  West- 
minster, where  he  had  taken  refiige  to  escape  the 
vengeance  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  long  the  chief  butt 
at  which  he  had  shot  his  satiric  ahafts,  was  in  hia 
own  day  a  great  popular  favourite;  Ritson  has 
enumerated  nearly  a  score  of  his  publications,  most 
of  which  were  more  than  once  printed.  For  all 
the  coarseness  of  his  English  rhymes,  too,  it  is 
remarkable  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  classical 
scholars  of  his  time,  and  wrote  Latin  verse  with 
great  purity.  Indeed,  he  is  styled  by  Erasmus 
Britannicarum  literarum  decus  et  lumen  (the 
light  and  ornament  of  English  letters).  Along 
with  Skelton  may  be  classed  William  Roy, — the 
same  who  assisted  Tyndal  in  his  translation  of  the 
New  Testament, — who  is  assorted  by  Bale  to  be 
the  author  of  a  singular  work  entitled '  Read  me  and 
be  not  wroth,  for  I  say  nothing  but  troth,'  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  first  printed  abroad  about 
1525.*  This  is  also  a  satire  upon  Wolsey  and 
the  clergy  in  general,  and  is  as  bitter  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  supposed  author,  who,  having 
begun  his  life  as  a  friar,  spent  the  best  part  of  it 
in  the  service '.  of  the  Reformation,  and  finished 
it  at  the  stake.  His  verses  display  much  leaa 
coarseness,  and  also  more  true  vigour,  than  the 
generality  of  Skelton's  efifusions;  but  neither  of 
these  modern  clergy-scourgers  is  more  than  a 
puny  whipster  compared  with  the  sturdy  old 
inditer  of  the  '  Visions  of  Pierce  Ploughman,'  who 
flourished  a  century  and  a  half  before  them.  His 
lines  are  thongs,  theirs  threads.  Among  the  bufibon- 
poets  of  this  age,  and  there  were  no  others,  is  also 
to  be  reckoned  John  Heywood,  styled  the  Epi- 
grammatist, from  the  six  centuries  of  Epigrams,  or 
versified  jokes,  which  form  a  remarkable  portion 
of  his  works.  Heywood's  conversational  jocularity 
has  the  equivocal  credit  of  having  been  exceed- 
ingly consoling  both  to  the  old  age  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  to  his  daughter  Queen  Mary ;  it  muat  have 
been  strong  jesting  that  could  move  the  sense  of 
the  ludicrous  in  either  of  these  terrible  personages. 
Besides  a  number  of  plays,  which  are  the  most  mi- 
portant  of  his  productions,  Heywood  also  wrote  a 
long  burlesque  allegory,  which  fills  a  thick  quarto 
volume,  on  the  dispute  between  the  old  and  the 
new  religions,  under  the  title  of  '  A  Parable  of  the 
Spider  and  the  Fly ;"  where  it  appeara  that  by 
the  spider  is  intended  the  Protestant  party,  by  the 
fly  the  Catholic,  but  in  which,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  old  Harrison,  '*he  dealcth  so  pro- 
foundly, and  beyond  all  measure  of  skill,  that 
neither  he  himself  that  made  it,  neither  any 
one  Uiat  readeth  it,  can  reach  unto  the  meaning 
thereof.t" 

But  while  in  England  the  new  life  to  which 
poetry  had  awakened  had  thus  aa  yet  produced 
nothing  better  than  ribaldry  and  buifoonery,  it  ia 
remarkable  that  in  Scotland,  where  social  civiliza- 
tion in  general  was  certainly  much  .less  advanced, 
the  art  had  already  been  extensively  cultivated  in 
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its  kighdr  &pBriiiiaitB»  and  at  HAb  rtrj  tiaie»  or  a 
lew  years  earlier,  one  at  least  of  its  greatest  masters 
was  enriching  his  land's  language  with  composi* 
tions  worthy  of  any  age.  The  truth  is^  that  the 
Scottish  poetry  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  Imt  the  same  spring  which  had  visited 
England  in  the  latter  part  of  the  feurteenth,— the 
impulse  originally  given  by  the  poetry  of  Chaucer 
only  now  come  to  its  height  in  that  northern 
clime.  For  it  was  a  curious  consequence  of  the 
relative  circumstances  of  the  two  countries,  that 
while  the  literature  of  Scotland,  the  poorer  and 
ruder  of  the  two,  could  exert  no  influence  upon 
that  of  England,  the  literature  of  England  could 
not  fail  powerfully  to  affect  and  modify  that  of  its 
more  backward  neighbour.  No  English  writer 
would  think  of  studying  or  imitating  Barbour ;  but 
every  Scottish  poet  who  arose  after  Chaucer  would 
seek,  or,  even  if  he  did  not  seek,  would  still 
inevitably  catch,  some  inspiration  from  that  great 
example.  If  it  could  in  any  circumstances  have 
happened  that  Chaucer  should  have  remained  un- 
known in  Scotland,  the  singular  fortunes  of  James  I. 
were  shaped  as  if  on  purpose  to  transfer  the  voice 
and  spirit  of  his  poetry  into  the  literature  of  that 
country.  James  expressly  calls  Chaucer  and 
Gower  his  '*  maisters  dear."  From  this  time  for- 
ward the  native  voice  of  the  Scottish  Muse  was 
mixed  with  this  other  foreign  voice.  Robert  Henry- 
son,  the  author  of  the  beautiiul  pastoral  of  *  Robin 
and  Makyn,'  which  is  popularly  known  from  having 
been  printed  by  Bishop  Percy  in  his  *  Reliques,' 
has  two  poems  entitled  the  *  Testament  of  Fair 
Cresseide,'  and  the  *  Complaint  of  Cresseide,' 
designed  as  continuations  or  supplements  to 
Chaucer's  ^Troilus  and  Cresseide.'  All  that  is 
known  of  the  era  of  HenT3r6on  is,  that  he  was  alive 
and  very  old  about  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Gawin  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  who 
flourished  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth 
oentury,  and  who  is  famous  for  his  translation  of 
the  '^neid,'  the  first  metrical  version  of  any 
ancient  classic  that  had  yet  appeared  in  the  dialect 
of  either  kingdom,  afieots  great  anxiety  to  eschew 
**  Southron,"  or  English,  and  to  write  his  native 
tongue  in  fdl  its  breadth  and  plainness ;  but  it  does 
not  follow,  from  his  avoidance  of  English  words, 
that  he  may  not  have  formed  himself  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  study  of  English  models.  At  the 
same  time  it  may  be  admitted  that  neither  in  his 
translation  nor  in  his  original  works  of  *  King 
Hart,'  and  the '  Palace  of  Honour,' — ^which  are  two 
long  allegories,  full,  the  latter  especially,  of  pas- 
sages of  great  descriptive  beauty,-^oe8  Douglas 
convict  hunself  of  belonging  to  the  school  of 
Chaucer.  He  is  rather,  if  not  the  founder,  at 
least  the  chief  representative,  of  a  style  of  poetry 
which  was  attempted  to  be  formed  in  Scotland  by 
enriching  and  elevating  the  simplicity  of  Barbour 
and  his  immediate  foUowers  with  an  infusion  of 
something  of  what  was  deemed  a  classic  manner, 
drawn  in  part  directly  from  the  Latin  writers,  but 
more  from  those  of  the  worst  than  those  of  the  best 


age,  in  part  IWnn  the  French  poetry,  which  now 
began  in  like  manner  to  aspire  towards  a  clssfiic 
tone.  This  preference,  by  tiie  Scottish  poets,  of 
Latin  and  French  to  ^Southron,"  as  a  source 
from  which  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  their 
native  dialect,  had  probably  no  more  reasonable 
origin  than  the  political  circumstances  and  feelings 
of  the  nation ;  the  genius  of  the  language  itself 
was  wholly  opposed  to  it,  and  it  therefore  never 
could  become  more  than  a  temporary  fashion.  Yet 
it  infected  more  or  less  all  the  writers  of  this  age; 
and  among  the  rest,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by 
far  the  greatest  of  them  all,  William  Dunbar. 
This  admirable  master,  alike  of  serious  and  comic 
song,  may  justly  be  styled  the  Chaucer  of  Scotlaod, 
whether  we  look  to  the  wide  range  of  his  genius, 
or  to  his  eminence  in  every  style  over  all  the  poets 
of  his  country  who  preceded  and  all  who  for  ages 
came  after  him.  That  of  Bums  is  certainly  the 
only  name  among  the  Scottish  poets  that  can 
yet  be  placed  on  the  same  line  with  that  of 
Dunbar ;  and  even  the  inspired  ploughman,  though 
the  equal  of  Dunbar  in  comic  power,  and  his 
superior  in  depth  of  passion,  does  not  approach  the 
elder  poet  either  in  grandeur  or  in  general  fertility 
of  imagination.  Finally,  to  close  the  list,  comes 
another  great  name,  that  of  Sir  David  Lyndsay, 
whose  productions  are  not  indeed  characterised  by 
any  high  imaginative  power,  but  yet  display  infinite 
wit,  spirit,  and  variety  in  all  the  forms  of  the 
more  familiar  poetry.  Lyndsay  was  the  fayourite, 
throughout  his  brier  reign  and  life,  of  the  accom- 
plished and  unfortunate  James  V.,  and  survived  to 
do  perhaps  as  good  service  as  any  in  the  war 
against  the  ancient  church  by  the  tales,  plap,  and 
other  products  of  his  abounding  satiric  vein,  with 
which  he  fed,  and  excited,  and  lashed  up  the 
popular  contempt  for  the  now  crazy  and  tumbling 
fabric  once  so  imposing  and  so  venerated.  Perhaps 
he  also  did  no  harm  by  thus  taking  off  a  little  of 
the  acrid  edge  of  mere  resentment  and  indignatioo 
with  the  infusion  of  a  dash  of  merriment,  and 
keeping  alive  a  genial  sense  of  the  ludicrous  in  the 
midst  of  such  serious  work.  If  Dunbar  is  to  be 
compared  to  Bums,  Lyndsay  may  be  said  to  have 
his  best  representative  among  the  more  recent 
Scottish  poets  in  Allan  Ramsay,  who  does  not, 
however,  come  so  near  to  Lyndsay  by  a  long  way 
as  Burns  does  to  Dunbar. 

Lyndsay  is  supposed  to  have  siirvived  till  about 
the  year  1567.*  Before  that  date  a  revival  of  the 
higher  poetry  had  come  upon  England  like  the 
rising  of  a  new  day.  Two  names  are  commonly 
placed  together  at  the  head  of  our  new  poetical 
literature.  Lord  Surrey  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt; 
but  the  former  has  in  every  way  the  best  tiUe  to 
precedence.  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  me- 
morable in  our  history  as  the  last  victim  of  the 
capricious  and  sanguinary  tyranny  of  Henry  VI II. i 
had  already,  in  his  short  life,  which  was  terminated 
by  the  axe  of  the  executioner  in  his  twenty-seventh 
year,  carried  away  from  all  his  countrymen  the 
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laurds  both  of  knighthood  and  of  song.  TheBupe- 
rior  polish  alone  of  the  best  of  Surrey's  Terses 
would  place  him  at  an  immeasurable  distance  in 
advance  of  all  his  immediate  predecessors.  So 
remarkablct  indeed,  is  the  contrast  in  this  respect 
which  his  poetry  presents  to  theirs,  that  in  modem 
times  there  has  been  claimed  for  Surrey  the  honour 
of  having  been  the  first  to  introduce  our  existing 
system  of  rhythm  into  the  language.  Even  Chaucer, 
it  is  contended,  only  wrote  in  what  may  be  called 
accentual  metre,  that  is  to  say,  in  metre  regulated 
by  the  number  of  accents ;  Surrey  was  our  first 
writer  in  syllabic  metre,  or  metre  regulated  by  the 
number  both  of  accents  and  syllables.  This  notion 
we  hold  to  be  quite  unfounded,  believing  the. verse 
of  Chaucer  to  be  as  regular,  even  according  to  the 
syllabic  system  of  rhythm,  as  that  of  Surrey,  having 
in  fact,  independently  of  other  considerations,  been 
evidently  borrowed  from  the  same  Italian  examples 
on  which  Surrey  appears  to  have  chiefly  formed 
himself;  and  the  whole  apparent  prosodial  dififer- 
ence  between  the  poetry  of  ue  one  and  that  of  the 
other  being  occasioned  by  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  interim  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  language.  The  true  merit  of  Surrey  is,  that, 
proceeding  upon  the  same  system  of  versification 
which  had  been  introduced  by  Chaucer,  and  which 
indeed  had  in  principle  been  followed  by  all  the 
writers  after  Chaucer,  however  rudely  or  imper- 
fectly some  of  them  may  have  succeeded  in  the 
practice  of  it,  he  restored  to  our  poetry  a  correct- 
ness, polish,  and  general  spirit  of  refinement  such 
as  it  had  not  known  since  Chaucer's  time,  and  of 
which,  therefore,  in  the  language  as  now  spoken, 
there  was  no  previous  example  whatever.  To  this 
it  may  be  added  that  he  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  in  this  age  (but  here,  too,  Chaucer  was  before 
him)  who  sought  to  modulate  his  strains  after  that 
elder  poetry  of  Italy,  which  thenceforward  became 
one  of  the  chief  fountain-heads  of  inspiration  to 
that  of  England  throughout  the  whole  space  of 
time  over  which  is  shed  the  golden  light  of  the 
names  of  Spenser,  of  Shakspeare,  and  of  Milton. 
Surrey's  own  imagination  was  neither  rich  nor 
soaring ;  and  the  highest  qualities  of  his  poetry,  in 
addition  to  the  facQit^  and  general  mechanical 
perfection  of  the  versification,  are  delicacy  and 
tenderness.  It  is  altogether  a  very  light  and  bland 
Favouian  breeze.  The  poetry  of  his  firiend  Wyatt 
is  of  a  different  character,  neither  so  flowing  in 
form  nor  so  uniformly  gentle  in  spirit,  but  perhaps 
making  up  for  its  greater  ruggedness  by  a  force 
and  a  depth  of  sentiment  occasionally  which  Surrey 
does  not  reach. 

The  poems  of  Lord  Surrey  and  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt  were  first  published  together  in  1557.  In 
1559  appeared  the  first  edition  of  *  The  Mirror  for 
Magistrates,'  a  collection  of  narratives  of  the  lives 
of  various  remarkable  personages  who  had  figured 
in  our  history,  taken  in  general,  with  little 
more  embellishment  than  their  reduction  to  a 
metrical  form,  firom  the  common  chronicles.  The 
idea  of  the  work  appears  to  have  been  IxHrrowed. 


firom  a  Latin  treatise  of  Booeaccio's,  which  had 
been  translated  and  versified  many  years  before  by 
Lydgate,  under  the  title  of  'The  Fall  of  Princes  ;* 
but  it  is  of  note  in  the  history  of  our  poetry  simply 
in  oonsequeuce  of  two  pieces  which  it  contains, 
the  Complaint  of  Henry  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  the  Induction  preceding  it,  both  the  composi- 
tion of  Thomas  Sackville,  £en  a  very  young  man, 
and  probably  a  student  of  law,  but  afterwards 
ennobled  by  the  titles  of  Lord  Buckhurst  and  Earl 
of  Dorset  These  poems  evince  a  strength  of 
creative  imagination  which  had  been  unknown  to 
the  Enelish  Muse  since  the  days  of  Chaucer  ;  and 
the  Induction  especially,  which  is  throughout  a 
splendid  gallery  of  allegoric  paintings,  entitles 
Sackville  to  the  renown  of  having  had  no  small 
share  in  lighting  the  way  to  the  greatest  painter  in 
our  own  or  any  other  poetry— the  divine  author  of 
the  Fairy  Queen. 

Edmund  Spenser,  bom  in  London  about  the 
year  1553,  had  already  published  several  minor 
works,  when,  in  1590,  he  gave  to  the  world  the 
three  first  books  of  his  great  poem;  the  three 
others,  which  leave  it  still  unfinished,  did  not 
appear  till  1596;  and  he  died  in  January,  1599. 
Without  calling  Spenser  the  greatest  of  aU  poets, 
we  may  still  say  that  his  poetry  is  the  most  poetical 
of  all  poetry.  Other  poets  are  all  of  them  some* 
thing  else  as  well  as  poets,  and  deal  in  reflection, 
or  reasoning,  or  humour,  or  wit,  almost  as  largely 
as  in  the  pure  product  of  the  imaginative  faculty ; 
his  strains  alone  are  poe^,  all  poetry,  and  nothing 
but  poetry.  It  is  vision  unrolled  after  vision,  to 
the  sound  of  endlessly  varying  music.  The 
^'  shaping  spirit  of  imagination,"  considered  apart 
from  moral  sensibility, — from  intensity  of  passion 
on  the  one  hand  and  grandeur  of  conception  on  the 
other, — certainly  never  was  possessed  in  the  like 
degree  by  any  other  writer;  nor  has  any  other 
shown  a  deeper  feeling  of  all  forms  of  the  beau- 
tiftil ;  nor  have  words  ever  been  made  by  any  other 
to  embody  thought  with  more  wonderful  art  The 
language  of  Spenser  has  been  usually  described  as 
being  of  a  more  antique  cast  than  tW  commonly 
written  in  his  day,  and  he  has  been  supposed  to 
have  thus  reverted  to  the  English  of  an  earlier  age 
on  some  principle  of  poetic  propriety  or  effect ; 
but  the  notion  that  the  general  contexture  of  hia 
style  has  anything  antiquated  about  it  is  certainly 
unfounded.  He  affects  a  very  few  archaic  words 
and  forms, — scarcely  half  a  dozen  in  all,-*-and, 
excepting  the  occasional  intrusion  of  one  of  these, 
there  is  nothing  in  his  vocabulary  or  grammar  to 
distinguish  him  from  other  writers  of  the  same 
date.  Indeed,  much  of  his  verse  has  rather  an 
unusually  modem  air.  There  are  mssagea  of 
many  lines  in  his  *  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale,'  espe* 
cially,  which  almost  anticipate  the  rounded  flow  of 
Dryden  and  the  terseness  of  Pope. 

But  England  was  now  a  land  of  song,  and  the 
most  poetical  age  of  oar  national  hteratuie  had 
fairly  commenced.  The  minor  Elisabethan  poetay 
is  for  the  moat  part  diatinguiahed  by  ingenuity 
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and  eUboratioui  often  carried  to  the  kngth  of 
quaintnesB  both  in  the  thought  and  the  expression ; 
but  if  there  be  more  in  it  of  art  than  of  nature,  the 
art  is  still  that  of  a  high  school,  and  always  lies  in 
something  more  than  in  the  mere  disguising  of 
prose  in  die  dress  of  poetry.  If  it  is  sometimes 
unnatural,  it  is  at  least  very  seldom  simply  insipid, 
like  much  of  the  well-souudins  verse  of  more 
recent  times.  The  writers  are  always  in  earnest 
either  with  their  nature  or  their  art ;  they  never 
write  from  no  impulse  and  with  no  object  except 
that  of  stringing  common-places  into  rhyme  or 
rhythm ;  their  verses,  when  not  very  good,  are  apt 
to  be  at  least,  what  is  the  next  best  thing  in  poetry, 
very  bad ;  they  rarely  fall  into  that  mere  medio- 
crity which,  venial  elsewhere,  it  has  long  been 
agreed  is  the  deadliest  of  sins  in  this  art  by  gods, 
by  men,  and  by  booksellers,— 

— —  BMdIoeribafl  mm  poeti* 
Non  homioM,  son  4ii,  noa  cooeeiMn  oolnmna. 

In  the  long  list  of  these  minor  names  of  the 
Elizabethan  poetry  appears  the  bright  name  of 
William  Shakspeare.  Shakspeare  published  his 
VeuuB  and  Adonis  in  1593,  and  his  Tarquin  and 
Lucrece  in  1594;  his  Passionate  Pilgrim  did  not 
appear  till  1599 ;  the  SonneU  not  till  1609.  It  is 
almost  certain,  however,  that  the  first- mentioned  of 
these  pieces,  which,  in  his  dedication  of  it  to  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  he  calls  the  first  heir  of  his 
invention,  was  wntten  some  years  before  its  publi- 
cation; for  at  the  latter  date  he  had  already  pro- 
duced several  of  his  dramas,  as  we  know  from 
more  than  one  contemporarv  testimony.  Indeed, 
it  is  probable  tliat  all  the  other  poetry  we  have  of 
Shakspeare's  was  composed  before  his  dramas.  It 
is  the  utterance  of  thi^  s]^irit  of  highest  invention 
and  sweetest  song  before  it  had  found  its  proper 
theme ;  but  much  is  here,  also,  though  still  imma* 
ture,  that  is  all  Shaksperian — the  vivid  conception, 
the  inexhaustible  fertility  and  richness  of  thought 
and  imagery,  the  glowing  passion,  the  gentleness 
withal  that  is  ever  of  the  poetry  as  it  was  of  the 
man,  the  enamoured  sense  of  beauty,  the  living 
words,  the  ear-delighdng  and  heart-enthralling 
music,  nay,  even  the  dramatic  instinct  itself,  and 
the  idea  at  least,  if  not  always  the  realization,  'of 
that  sentiment  of  all-subordinating  and  consum- 
mating art  of  which  his  dramas  are  the  most  won- 
derful exemplification  among  the  creations  of 
human  genius.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  however, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  manner  of  this  early 
poetry  of  Shakspeare  is  not  the  highest ;  it  abounds 
for  the  greater  part  in  the  conceits  and  quaiutnesses, 
and  intricate  involutions  and  tortuosities  of  all 
kinds,  which  infected  the  early  spring  of  our 
modem  English  poetry ;  and  this  strengthens  the 
belief  that,  although  published  after,  the  Venus 
and  Adonis,  and  Tarquin  and  Lucrece,  at  least, 
must  have  been  composed  before  the  appearance 
of  the  first  part  of  the  Fairy  Queen. 

The  chief  glory  of  what  is  commonly  called 
the  EUzabethui  age  of  our  poetryi  the  drama^  of 


Shakspeare  and  his  contemp^nrariea,  belongs,  in 
truth,  more  properly  to  the  conunencement  of  the 
next  period ;  and  we  shall  reserve  the  consideration 
of  it  till  then,  contenting  ourselves  for  the  present 
with  merely  noting  the  successive  steps  in  the 
progress  of  our  national  drama  up  to  this,  the  era 
of  its  maturity  and  perfection.  From  the  first  in- 
troduction of  dramatic  representations  in  Englund, 
probably  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth,  or 
perhaps  somewhat  later,  the  only  species  of  drama 
known  was  that  styled  the  Miracle,  or  Mirade- 
Play.  The  subjects  of  the  miracle-plays  were  all 
taken  from  the  histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament, or  from  the  legends  of  saints  and  martyrs ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  their  original 
design  was  chiefly  to  instruct  the  people  in  religious 
knowledge.  They  were  oflen  acted  as  well  as 
written  by  clergymen,  and  were  presented  in 
abbeys,  in  churches,  and  in  churchyards,  on  Sun- 
days or  other  holidays.  It  appears  to  have  been 
not  till  some  time  after  their  first  introduction  that 
miracle-plays  came  to  be  annually  represented 
under  the  direction  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
guilds  Of  trading  companies  of  towns,  as  at  Chester 
and  elsewhere.  The  characters,  or  dramatis  per- 
soruBf  of  the  mirade-plays,  though  sometimes 
supernatural  or  legendary,  were  always  actual  per- 
sonages, historic^  or  imaginary  ;  and  in  that 
respect  these  primitive  plays  approached  nearer  to 
the  regular  drama  than  those  by  which  they  were 
succored, — ^the  Morals,  or  Moral-plays,  in  which 
not  a  history,  but  an  apologue  was  represented, 
and  in  which  the  characters  were  all  allegorical. 
The  moral-plays  are  traced  back  to  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  they  appear  to 
have  gradually  arisen  out  of  the  miracle-playa,  in 
which,  of  course,  characters  very  nearly  approach- 
ing in  their  nature  to  the  impersonated  vices  and 
virtues  of  the  new  species  of  drama  must  have  oc- 
casionally appeared.  The  Devil  of  the  Miracles, 
for  example,  would  very  naturally  suggest  the  Vice 
of  the  Morals ;  which  latter,  however,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  also  retained  the  Devil  of-  their  prede- 
cessors, who  was  too  amusing  and  popular  a  cha- 
racter to  be  discarded.  Nor  did  the  moral-plays 
altogether  put  down  the  miracle-plays :  in  many 
of  the  provincial  towns,  at  least,  the  latter  conti- 
nued to  be  represented  almost  to  as  late  a  date  as 
the  former.  Finally,  by  a  process  of  natural  trans- 
ition very  similar  to  that  by  which  the  sacred 
and  supernatural  characters  of  the  religious  drama 
had  been  converted  into  the  allegorical  personifi- 
cations of  the  moral'-plays,  these  last,  gradually 
becoming  less  and  less  vague  and  shadowy,  at 
lenffth,  idx>ut  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
boldly  assumed  life  and  reality,  giving  birth  to  the 
first  examples  of  that  regular  tragedy  and  comedy, 
the  rise  and  progress  of  which  it  will  be  our  task 
to  detail  in  the  next  Book. 

We  will  then  also  pursue  the  history  of  English 
Music  from  the  point  to  which  we  brought  it  down 
in  the  last  Book.^ 
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In  every  period  of  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  a 
taste  for  excessiye  decoration  has  invariably  been 
an  indication  of  their  decline.  To  this  point  we 
have  already  traced  the  progress  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture in  England;  and  it  was  fast  verging 
toward  the  degradation  into  which  it  had  long 
fiillen  on  the  Continent,  when  those  mighty  revo- 
lutions were  consummated  in  arts,  literature,  and 
religion,  which  nearly  at  the  same  moment  extin- 
guished the  Gothic  style,  and  overthrew  the  power 
by  which  its  most  stupendous  monuments  had 
been  raised. 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  true  that  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  reformed  church  in  England,  and 
the  decline  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  stand  to 
each  other  in  the  immediate  relation  of  cause  and 
effect.  The  violent  measures  of  Henry  VIII.  only 
brought  the  era  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  to  its 
terfiination  more  abruptly  in  this  country  than 
elsewhere ;  for  it  must  be  remembered,  that  sooner 
or  later  its  splendour  has  been  universally  eclipsed, 
independently  of  the  interposition  of  any  change 
in  religion  or  religious  government.  In  England 
its  history  may  be  considered  to  terminate  with 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  since  no  ecclesiastical 
building  of  importance  originated  in  that  of  his 
successor;  and  the  Abbey  Church  of  Bath,  begun 
by  Bishop  King  in  the  year  1500,  is  the  only 
edifice  of  that  class  referrible  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Architecture  has  found  few  more  liberal 
patrons  than  Wolsey.  Like  the  prelates  of  earlier 
days,  he  was  a  proficient  in  the  art,*  which  he 
encoura^  wiA  the  unbounded  munificence  cha- 
racteristic of  all  his  pursuits  and  undertakings. 
Yet  this  princely  churchman  founded  no  monas- 
tery and  rebuilt  no  cathedral.  His  buildings  were 
consecrated  to  those  institutions  for  the  advance- 
ment of  learning  and  science  for  which  "  Christen- 
dom shall  ever  speak  his  virtue,"  or  to  the  display 
of  that  lofty  ostentation  in  which  he  sought  to 
rival  his  sovereign.      The  shadow  was  already 

•  The  dMifO  of  the  graceful  tower  of  Maodlia  College.  Oxford,  is 
trm4ttMMialiy  Mcribed  to  him.  ' 


cast  upon  ecclesiastical  architecture,  even  in  die 
dominions  of  the*' Defender  of  the  Faith.'* 

We  have  already  noticed,  by  anticipation,  the 
parish  churches  and  chantry  chapels  in  which  the 
ecclesiastical  and  monumental  Gothic  of  this 
period  shone  out  brilliantly  ere  it  sunk  for  ever. 
Its  subsequent  history  may  be  dispatched  in  a  few 
words.  As  we  advance  toward  the  middle  of  tfie 
sixteenth  century,  the  Gothic  style  begins  to  ex 
hibit  extreme  negligence  in  the  composition  and 
proportion  of  its  parts,  even  when  entirely  free 
from  any  mixture  of  the  Italian  decoration  which 
was  rapidly  advancing  to  displace  it.  Some  few 
examples  may^be  found  in  which  the  Gothic 
style  ran  pure,  though  on  the  lees,  to  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Bath  Abbey,  the  progress  of 
which  had  been  interrupted  at  the  Reformation, 
and  was  not  resumed  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
(it  was  not,  indeed,  entirely  completed  till  the 
year  1616),  is  one  of  the  last,  and  exhibits 
throughout  the  most  unequivocal  marks  of  de- 
cline. 

From  this  period  unmixed  Gothic  architecture 
is  extinct ;  and,  if  later  examples  occur,  they  only 
prove  the  art  to  have  sunk  into  that  hopeless  state 
of  imbecility  which  resorts  to  imitation.  The 
court  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  which  dates  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  bears  no  signs  of 
progression,  but  might  pass  for  a  structure  of  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  while  the  outer 
gateway  is  remarkable  for  its  resemblance — ^per- 
haps unique  in  this  country — to  the  French  Gothic 
of  the  same  period. 

The  close  of  the  ecclesiastical  era,  so  far  from 
operating  to  the  discouragement  of  architecture  in 
general,  had  the  effect  of  advancing  it  with  a 
fresh  impetus,  by  directing  into  a  new  channel  the 
wealth  which  it  was  still  the  pride  and  pleasure  of 
the  English  nobles  to  appropriate  to  building. 
Castellated  architecture  was  no  more.  The  pro- 
gress of  events  had  softened  the  feudal  baron  into 
a  courtier.  His  "  bruised  arms"  were  **  hung  up 
for  monuments" — his  **  stem  alarums  changed  to 


HlCHMOlTD   PaLACK. 

From  aa  Old  Drawiug  engraTea  io  the  S«coni  Volume  of  "  Vitiatt  MoBttmml*." 
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merry  meetings'* — ^his  ^  dreadful  marches  to  de- 
lightful meaauresV  and  the  sixteenth  century  is  to 
he  marked  in  the  history  of  English  architecture 
as  an  era  of  palaces. 

The  origin  of  the  palatial  and  domestic  archi- 
tecture known  as  the  Tudor  style  has  heen  traced 
in  a  former  Chapter,  from  the  gradual  combina- 
tion of  the  house  and  castle  of  earlier  times.  The 
palace  of  Sheen,  or  Richmond,  as  it  was  named  by 
Henry  VII.,  erected  by  that  king  on  the  site  of  a 
royal  house  destroyed  by  fire  in  1498,  was  one  of 
the  earliest  buildings  in  which  this  s^le  assumed 
a  distinct  character,  and  the  first  example  of  an 
English  royal  palace  executed  throughout  its 
whole  extent  upon  a  complete  and  digested  plan. 
A  representation  of  its  exterior  has  been  preserved, 
and  of  its  internal  arrangements  we  have  a  minute 
description  in  the  survey  made  by  order  of  parlia- 
ment in  1649.  The  hall  was  a  hundred  feet  long 
and  forty  wide ;  the  ••  privy  lodgings"  comprised 
thirty-six  rooms;  and  an  open  corridor,- with  a 
gallery  above  it,  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  ad- 
joined the  garden.  The  greater  part  of  the  edifice 
was  of  stone,  and  the  domes  surmounting  the  nu- 
merous turrets  were  covered  with  lead.* 

The  groups  of  turrets  displayed  in  this  building 
are  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  Tudor  Gothic. 
Equally  so  is  a  multitude  of  gables,  giving  light 
to  the  roofs,  and  breaking  their  long  and  mono- 
tonous outlines.  Generally  in  this  style  gables  and 
turrets  are  combined  in  the  same  building,  and  the 
latter  frequently  d^nerate  into  the  proportion  of 
insignificant  minarets,  not  easily  to  be  reconciled 
to  any  principle  of  good  taste,  and  by  no  means 
worthy  of  the  imitation  with  which  they  have 
been  honoured  in  modem  Gothic.  Gateways  retain 
much  of  their  castellated  form  and  proportion,  and 
are  frequently  decorated  with  lofty  oriel  windows, 
as  at  Hampton  Court  and  Eton.  The  numerous 
and  richly  ornamented  groups  of  chimneys  form 
another  important  characteristic  of  the  Tudor 
Gothic,  especially  in  buildings  constructed  with 
brick.  In  the  palatial  architecture  of  Henry  VIIL 
this  material  is  much  used  in  conjunction  with 
stone ;  and  edifices  in  this  style  are  generally  re- 
markable for  a  paucity  of  decoration  in  every  part 
except  the  chimneys.  Tracery  is  almost  entirely 
laid  aside ;  carving  is  sparingly  introduced  ;  the 
windows  are  deprived  of  their  labels,  and  the 
cornices  and  other  mouldings  reduced  to  the  most 
simple  forms.  It  would  appear  as  if  the  archi- 
tect trusted  to  the  lively  contrast  produced  by  the 
colour  of  the  two  matenals  to  supply  the  place  of 
light  and  shade,  and  decoration ;  and  so  pleasing 
is  the  effect  where  they  are  judiciously  inter- 
mingled, that  the  use  of  brick  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  cases  in  which  it  happens  to  be  the 
more  accessible  material.  Where  stone  was 
scarce,  moulded  brick  was  used  to  some  extent ; 
and  a  few  examples  occur  of  an  elaborate  and 
highly  finished  style  of  decorative  architecture, 
where  little  else  is  employed;    of   which    the 

•  VeiatU  Monomenta,  toL  !L 


OBVAMXirTAI.  BmiOK  CRIMKKTt. 

1.  Eut  Banbam  Manor  House.  9.  Hampton  Court. 

3.  Bton  ColleKe. 

Manor-house  of  Barsham,  in  Norfolk,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  most  generally  known  .♦ 
Another  striking  feature  of  the  Tudor  Gothic,  and 
one  which  pervaded  all  the  modifications  of  the 
architecture  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  the  great 
expanse  of  window,  which  was  carried  to  such 
excess  during  the  Elizabethan  period  as  to  reduce 
the  solids  to  little  more  than  might  be  necessary  for 
support.  "  You  shall  have  sometimes,"  says 
Lord  Bacon,  "  fiur  houses  so  full  of  glass,  that  one 
cannot  tell  where  to  be  come  to  be  out  of  the  sutf  or 
cold."t  To  these  characteristics  may  be  added 
oriels  in  various  angular  and  curvilmiar  forms, 
simple  and  compound ;  and  the  reader  will  have 
a  general  outline  of  the  palatial  and  domestic  style 
of  Jhe  sixteenth  century,  as  long  as  it  remained 
unmixed  with  the  nascent  Italian  architecture,  to 
which  we  must  now  turn  our  attention. 
^  In  Italy  Gothic  architecture  had  never  taken 
firm  root.  It  is  true  that,  finom  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  fifteenth,  the  pointed  arch  and  other 
characteristics  of  the  style  were  adopted  in  Italian 
buildings;  but  the  principles  of  ancient  art  were 
never  entirely  eradicated.*  If  the  details  of  the 
Italian  architecture  of  the  middle  ages  are  Gothic, 
the  composition  is  Roman ;  and  it  it  this  which 
distinctly  separates  i^  from  that  of  oto  countries 

•  See  Britton*t  Antiquities,  vol.  ti.;  and.  for  detaila.  Pagin*a 
Examples  uf  Gothic  Ardi.,  vol.  iiL 

t  Lysons  meutiont  a  window  at  Collacombe,  in  Deronshire,  con- 
taining 3200  panes  of  glass. 
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where  the  Gothic  was  more  perfectly  naturalized.* 
The  revival  of  classical  architecture  in  Italy  may, 
therefore,  he  considered  merely  as  a  return  from  a 
digression;  and  it  was  no  sooner  suggested  hy 
Brunelleschi  than  it  was  carried  to  its  full  extent 
hy  Bramante,  with  a  purity  of  taste  not  often 
equalled  in  later  times.  But  the  impulse  given  to 
classical  architecture  in  Italy  hecame  more  feehle 
as  the  circle  spread  from  its  centre;  and  the 
Gothic,  wherever  it  prevailed,  was  to  he  super- 
seded only  by  a  sort  of  transition,  founded,  as 
might  be  expected,  upon  the  converse  of  the  mixed 
style  in  Italy,  and  exhibiting  the  details  of  regular 
architecture  accommodated  to  Gothic  principles. 
This  mixed  architecture  is  of  course  greatly  modi- 
fied in  different  countries  according  to  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  styles  already  existing,  and  the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  was  to  be  applied.  Thus  in 
France  there  are  modifications  adapted  to  eccle- 
siastical structures  which  are  unknown,  because 
uncalled  for,  in  England. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  style  into  England 
is  to  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  foreign  artists  who 
entered  into  the  service  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  who 
had  seen  the  revival  of  classical  architecture  in 
their  own  country.  Incited  by  an  honourable 
spirit  of  rivalry  with  his  contemporaries  Charles  V. 
and  Francis  I.,  no  less  than  by  a  real  taste  and 
love  for  the  arts  which  he  imdoubtedly  possessed, 
Henry  sought  to  illustrate  himself  and  his  country 
by  encouraging  them  in  their  highest  departments, 
and  made  munificent  proposals  to  Raffiielle,  Titian, 
and  Primaticcio.  None  of  these  great  painters 
accepted  his  invitation,  but  he  obtained  several 
artists  of  great  merit  both  ^from  Italy  and  Flan- 
ders, who,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  age, 
united  the  practice  of  all  branches  of  the  fine  arts. 
Jerome  de  Trevisi  was  engaged  by  Henry  as  a 
painter,  architect,  and  engineer,  and  was  killed  on 
service  in  the  latter  capacity  at  the  siege  of  Bou- 
logne, in  1531.  Luca  Penni,  a  painter  of  the 
school  of  Raffaelle,  arrived  in  England  about  1531, 
having  been  previously  retained  by  Francis  I., 
and  employed  upon  the  decorations  of  the  palace 
at  Fontainebleau.  The  celebrated  Hans  Holbein 
was  a  universal  genius.  As  a  painter  he  will  be 
noticed  more  particularly  in  a  subsequent  page ; 
but  he  was  likewise  an  architect,  a  modeller,  a 
carver,  and  an  engraver.  He  gave  patterns  for 
goldsmiths,  jewellers,  enamellers,  and  chasers  of 
plate,  and  exercised  his  talents  upon  ornaments  of 
every  description,  from  a  vase  down  to  a  button. 
Many  of  his  designs  for  objects  of  this  kind  are 
still  extant. 

It  was  not, however,  till  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  that  the  new  style  affected  our  architecture 
in  anything  but  the  decorations.  Until  about  that 
period  it  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  to  leave 
the  design  and  construction  of  the  fabric  in  native 
hands,  while  foreign  innovation  displays  itself  in 

*  ProfeMOT  WUIU  hu  treated  thU  tubjact  moat  ably  in  hU  work 
on  the  Architecture  at  the  Middle  Akos  in  Italy.  lie  traces  a  lew 
■pectmena  of  genaine  Gothic  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  An- 
gioriae  djaaaly. 


everything  connected  with  the  art  of  the  carver, 
the  modeller,  and  the  pamter.  Sometliing  of  this 
may  be  observed  at  Hampton  Court  in  the  terra- 
cottas and  carvings  of  the  gateways,  and  the  pend- 


ants of  the  hall ;  but  it  was  carried  to  a  much 
greater  extent  at  Nonsuch,  a  royal  retreat  built  by 
Henry  VIII.  near  Cheam,  in  Surrey,  which  both 
English  and  foreign  writers  have  extolled  as 
a  building  upon  which  *'  one  might  imagine 
everything  that  architecture  can  perform  to  have 
been  employed."  Several  representations  of  this 
celebrated  palace  have  survived,  from  which, 
though  more  fanciful  than  correct  in  the  requisites 
of  drawing,  proportion  and  perspective,  its  elements 
may  be  very  clearly  understood.  The,  annexed 
engraving  from  one  of  these  exhibits  a  part  of 
the  palace  toward  the  garden,  the  interior  court 
and  gateway  being  seen  over  the  roof.  like  some 
other  sumptuous  edifices  of  the  period,  it  was 
partly  of  timber.  The  relievos  with  which  it  was 
so  abundantly  decorated  were  of  plaster  ;  and  from 
the  description  of  Hentzner,  a  German,  who  visited 
England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  we  may  infer 
not  only  that  they  were  of  Italian  wcnrkmanship, 
but  that  some  might  even  be  after  the  antique. 
Of  the  interior  we  have  unfortunately  no  account. 

Henry  VIII.  was  attached  to  architecture  as  a 
pursuit.  Making  the  most  ample  allowance  for 
the  pompous  flattery  of  Holinshed,  who  places 
him  in  the  same  rank  with  Hadrian  and  Justinian, 
we  may,  at  least,  conclude  that,  like  those  em- 
perors, he  was  a  dabbler  in  the  art  of  design. 
There  was  certainly  nothing  in  which  he  displayed 
his  taste  for  magnificence  more  conspicuously  than 
in  his  palaces.  He  built,  improved,  or  completed 
no  less  than  ten  worthy  of  the  name,*  of  which 
Hampton  Court  alone  survives  with  any  sem- 
blance of  its  original  state.  The  whole  of  the 
works  of  Henry  VIII.,  as  far  as  may  be  judged 
from  their  fragments  or  imperfect  representations, 
were  entirely  in  the  Tudor  Gothic  style,  with  the 
infusion  of  foreign  decoration  already  described. 
The  same  character  marks  the  palatial  edifices,  in 
the  erection  of  which  many  of  the  nobility  and 
great  officers  of  state  follow^  the  example  set  by 
the  king.     Hengrave  Hall,  in  Suffolk,  may  be 

*  See  Dail»v«T*t  Diaeourtea  oa  Arvhiteetnre. 
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SoMEmSBT  HorsK. 
From  the  Onginal  Collection  of  Diavirgf«  by  John  Thorpe,  n  the  Library  of  Sir  John  Soaiie*s  Mnseiiin. 
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cited  as  the  most'perfect  example  remaining  of  the 
huildings  of  this  class  and  date.  The  turrets  and 
gahles,  the  hulbous  domes,  the  elaborate  brick 
chimnev-shafts,  the  complicated  oriel  which  over- 
hangs tne  gateway 9  and  the  Italian  manner  visible 
in  the  sculptures  which  adorn  it,  are  all  perfect 
types  of  the  style  to  which  this  building  belongs. 
Hengrave  was  Uie  work  of  a  wealthy  merchant.  Sir 
Thomas  Kitson,  in  1538* 

Among  the  public  woiks  of  Henry  VIII.  we 
must  not  omit  to  notice  the  chain  of  fortresses 
which  he  erected  for  the  protection  of  the  southern 
and  eastern  coasts,  in  which  military  architecture 
was  resuscitated  upon  the  modern  principles  of 
fortification.  Some  of  these  buildings  are  still  in 
an  efficient  state  of  defence. 

From  the  arrival  of  John  of  Padua,  and  his 
appointment  to  the  office  of  '*  Deviser  of  his 
Majesty's  Buildings,"  in  1544^  we  may  date 
the  introduction  of  regular  architecture  into 
England.     Of  the  previous  hietory  of  this  artiet 

•  Sec  firiitoii*t  Antiqaitirt,  toI.  IL 


nothing  is  known;  but  his  cognomen,  and 
the  style  of  his  works,  sufficiently  designate  him 
as  a  pupil  of  that  Lombard  school  whose  nu- 
merous designs  added  so  greatly  to  the  picturesque 
beauties  of  the  city  of  Venice,  during  the  interval 
between  the  decline  of  the  Gothic  in  that  part  of 
Italy,  and  the  introduction  of  the  more  severe 
Roman  style,  by  Jacopo  Sansovino.  John  of 
Padua  was  patronised  by  the  Protector  Someraet ; 
and  the  palace  he  erected  in  London  for  that  great 
nobleman  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  build- 
ing of  Italian  architecture  executed  in  this  coun- 
try.* As  the  founder  of  a  school  tradition  has 
assigned  to  him  many  works  to  which  he  has  no 
claim;  but  the  noble  mansion  of  Longleat,  in 
which  the  spacious  and  picturesque  windows  pecu- 
liar to  English  architecture  are  in  the  happiest 
manner  adapted  to  the  intervals  of  sq  Italian  de- 
sign of  singular  purity  of  taste,  may  be  confidently 
attributed  to  hiroi  not  less  from  internal  evidence 

•  Jerome  d^Trnjii  ii  i^  ^  )i»T9  Unlit  •  ]»«•»  Vtt  aolhiBg  is 
known  of  it, 
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than  firom  the  circumstance  of  the  founder.  Sir 
John  Thynne,  being  intimately  connected  with  the 
protector.  This  building  was  begun  in  ISGI. 
At  this  period  the  study  of  regular  architecture 
had  been  taken  up  by  native  artists,  and,  by  uniting 
something  of  their  original  principles  with  the 
elements  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  taught  by 
John  of  Padua,  and  adding  a  little  of  the  quaint 
and  tortuous  decoration  derived  from  the  German 
and  Flemish  schools,  a  style  resulted,  which  it  is  a 
gross  injustice  to  treat,  as  it  has  been  too  generally 
treated,  in  the  light  of  merely  debased  Italian. 
If  classical  architecture  lost  something  in  its  pas-* 
sage  from  the  land  of  its  regeneration,  it  was  not 
without  gaining  something  in  return.  The  un- 
broken outlines  and  simple  beauties  of  the  Roman 
and  Florentine  schools  were  not  likely  to  find 
much  favour  in  the  eyes  of  [nations  accustomed  to 
the  varied  composition  and  multifiarious  decoration 
of  the  Gk>thic;  and  the  northern  artists  would 
naturally  seek  to  combine  with  the  style  they  were 
adopting  the  most  striking  qualities  of  their  own. 
With  what  success  these  conditions  were  fulfilled 
in  England,  such  edifices  as  Wollaton  and  Hard- 
wick  may  testify,  especially  if  their  majestic  and 
picturesque  towers  be  compared  with  the  extrava- 
gant conical  roofs  by  which  the  same  effect  waa 
attempted  in  the  parallel  style  of  France. 

The  usual  mode  of  oombming  the  two  styles  in 
the  great  palatial  edifices  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  t«,  by  peserving  the  old  in  all  the 
general  elements  of  the  composition,  and  using  the 
new  in  the  tnemberi  and  details  ,(of  which  the 


annexed  engraving  will  afford  a  clearer  view 
than  any  description  can  convey),  has  been  most 
aptly  characterised  as  the  translation  of  an  Eng- 
lish composition  into  a  foreign  language.  But  a 
more  prevalent  mode  of  employing  tide  new  style 
is  one  in  which  it  is  mixed,  but  not  combined,  with 
the  old ;  and  a  large  class  of  our  domestic  and 
collegiate  buildings  of  this  period  exhibit  the 
Tudor  style  in  everything  but  a  centre  compart- 
ment, a  porch,  a  niche,  or  an  oriel  of  Italian  archi- 
tecture, like  a  foreign  word  dropped  into  an  Eng- 
lish sentence,  to  render  its  expression  more 
piquante^  or,  it  may  be,  from  mere  fashion  or 
affectation.  This  style  is  exemplified  in  the  well- 
known  Gk>thic  Tower  ^of  the  Schools  at  O^dbrd, 
built  in  1613,  to  which  all  the  five  Roman  wders 
are  applied,  or  misapplied,  in  a  manner  which 
would  strike  Vitruvius  with  amazement 

These  counter-changes  of  the  two  styles  pro- 
duce, as  we  have  before  remarked,  the  appearance 
of  something  like  a  transition  between  .the  Tudor 
Gk)thic  and  die  Italian  architecture  of  the  Palladian 
school  But  the  true  principle  of  a  transition  is 
wanting.  Italian  architecture  was  imported  in  a 
perfect  form,  and  was  subsequently  adopted  either 
entirely  or  partially,  or  totally  neglected,  as  taste 
or  fancy  dictated,  as  the  buildmg  might  be  of 
sufficient  importance  to  call  for  the  employment  of 
artists  of  the  new  school  or  otherwise,  or  as  the 
assistance  of  such  artists  might  or  might  not  be 
attainable.  Hence  the  different  mixtures  and 
combinations  which  have  been  described  will  be 
found  to  run  parallel  with  each  other  during  the 
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whole  of  the  period  in  question,  without  any  of  the 
gradual  development  which  a  transition  properly 
implies. 

The  characteristic  of  the  scroll  ornaments 
which  enter  so  abundantly  into  the  decoration  of 
this  period  has  been  well  described  as  "an  in- 
tricacy of  design  which  defies  explanation  ;"  but 
the  knobs  and  bosses,  with  the  fanciful  cut-work 
round  them  peculiar  to  the  Elizabethan  style,  are 
clearly  alluded  to  by  Laneham  in  his  account  of 
Kenilworth  Castle,  as  "  great  diamans,  rubys,  and 
saphyrs,  pointed  tabled  rok  and  round,  gamyshed 
with  their  gold,"  &c.,  a  poor  substitute,  even  with 
all  the  help  that  blazonry  could  afford,  for  the 
precious  marbles  and  pietre  dure  of  Italy.  In  the 
more  sculptural  decorations,  the  taste  of  the  age 
displays  itself  no  less  in  the  subjects  than  in  the 
style,  and  the  staple  commodities  of  armorial 
bearings  and  devices  are  mixed  up  with  figures 
and  aUusions,  allegorical,  mythological,  and  clas- 
sical. The  chimney-piece,  occupying  the  whole 
height  of  the  room,  and  forming  part  of  the  general 
design  when  it  possesses  an  architectural  character, 
is  generally  made  a  focus  for  decorations  of  this 
kind. 

But  it  was  hx  beyond  mere  change  of  style  that 
the  new  architecture  extended  its  influence.  The 
whole  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  mansion,  ex- 
ternally and  internally,  was  affected  by  it.  The 
terrace  was  a  novelty  of  this  period,  its  flights 
of  steps  falling  into  the  Italian  garden  with  its 
marble  fountains  and  grottoes,  studded  with  vases, 
and  peopled  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  The 
columns  and  pyramids  of  the  gardens  at  Nonsuch, 


and  "the  birds  that  streamed  water  from  their 
bills,"  are  described  by  Hentzner,  and  are  clearly 
indicated  in  the  engraving  of  that  palace.  The 
great  hall,  though  generaUy  retaining  its  ancient 
form,  became  appropriated  to  its  modem  purpose 
of  an  entrance,  and  the  partial  adoption  of  the 
Italian  mode  of  placing  the  principal  apartments  in 
the  upper  floor  necessarily  led  to  the  enlargement 
and  decoration  of  the  staircase,  which  now  be- 
came, for  the  first  time,  a  principal  feature  in  the 
distribution  of  the  house.  The  plan  of  arranging 
the  apartments  en  suite  was  neglected,  but  the 
great  gallery,  occupying  the  utmost  extent  of  the 
building  on  the  upper  floor,  seems  to  have  been 
considered  a  necessary  state  appendage  even  in 
mansions  of  the  second  class,  and  was  well  suited 
to  the  crowded  festivities  and  pageants  which  were 
the  fashion  of  the  age.  In  Lord  Bacon's  beau 
ideal  of  a  palace*  he  supposes  one  side'^of  the 
main  building  to  be  appropriated  exclusively  to 
state  purposes,  with  **  only  one  goodly  room " 
above  stairs  "  for  feasts  and  triumphs."  One 
side  of  the  inner  court,  also,  is  to  be  laid  out  in 
stately  galleries,  and  the  other  with  "  chambers  of 
presence  and  ordinary  entertainment,"  and  bed- 
chambers. For  a  more  detailed  view  of  the  usual 
distribution  of  an  Elizabethan  palace,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  accompanying  plan  of  Buckhurst 
(founded,  in  1560,  by  Lord  Buckhurst,  afterwards 
Lord  Treasurer  and  Earl  of  Dorset),  after  a  con- 
temporary drawing,  and  consequently  representing 
it  in  its  original  state,  and  marking  the  originsd 
destination  of  the  rooms.    The  separate  suites  of 

*  BsMy  on  Building. 
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— a 

Plaw  or  BxrcKHViiT  Hoofi.  Svmz. 
From  the  Orifinal  CoUeetion  of  Drmwiugi  by  John  Thorpe,  Is  the  Library  of  Sir  John  Soe»e*i  Muaran. 

1.1. 1.  A  Nol>lemM*>  Lodging 8.  Hii  Ante-Cemera 3.3.3.  A  Nobleman's  LodglDf 4,4,4.4.  Ditto S.5.6.5.  Ditto 

6.<,<.  Ditto.... 7. 7,  7.  Ditto 8.S.  Porter's  Lodge 9.  9. 9. 9.  Offloei's  Lod<iafs 10.  A  Tennis  Coozt,  slstyave  feet  lone 

11.  Privy  Bnkehuose 19.  BolUng 13.  ScolWry 14.  Pewter 15.  Trencher 16.  Dry  Larder  above— Wet  under 

1 7.  Kitchen ....  18.  Servant's  Way ....  19.  Hreaklkst  Ronm 90.  Buttery 21 .  Bntler's  Lodging 99.  Pantry S3.  Pn^ler  s 

Lodging.... 94.  Wine  CelUr  andemaath.  and Temee above.  throaghoat....93.  Chapel. •..96.  Waiter's  Chamb«r....87.  Parlour,  vUb 
Great  Chamber  above. . .  .Sa  Withdrawing  Chamber. . .  .99.  Courts. 

N  Jl.— The  Gallery  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  apaitmeats  in  ftont. 


apartments  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  dis- 
tinguished guests  are  worthy  of  attenUon,  as  in- 
dicating the  direction  which  the  manners  of  the 
age  had  given  to  the  hospitality  of  noble  houses, 
and  the  refinement  with  which  it  was  exercised.* 
This  princely  mansion  has  long  ceased  to  exist. 

*  This  plan  Is  firom  a  collection  of  drawings  throwing  an  Important 
light  upon  the  history  of  English  architecture  at  this  period,  as  they 
form  a  reoorii  of  the  original  state  of  many  of  our  most  distingubhcd 
mansions,  including  several  which  no  longer  exist,  and  designs  for 
others  never  executed.  They  are  by  the  hand  of  John  Thorpe,  an 
nrehlteet  of  grsat  eminence  in  the  reigns  of  Elisabeth  and  James  1. 
Unfortunately  he  lias  not  in  general  beeu  so  particular  In  identifying 
Ihe  bnildings  and  explaining  tiaeir  arrangements  as  in  the  present  in- 
stance. Thorpe  was  the  architect  of  Kirby.  a  mansion  erected  by  a 
eitiMn  of  thai  name  at  Bcthnal  Green.of  which,  fkom  the  evidence  of 
the  drawing,  he  laid  the  first  stone  in  IftTO.  He  also  enlarged  .^mpt- 
hill,  and  "  perfected"  Holland  House.  Whether  he  had  any  share  In 
the  rest  of  the  designs  h«  collected  Is  a  point  upon  which  he  has  left 
us  in  the  darl(,  but  theiv  is  reason  to  Infer  that  he  was  in  some  way  or 
other  consulted  upon  them.  Among  these  pfams  is  one  made  for  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.— a  modest  habitation  of  lath  and  plaster  with  four 
rooms  on  a  flanr.  The  whole  of  this  most  iuleresifaig  collection  has 
bfeen  aecuralely  engisved  and  copioosly  ittustrated  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Kichatdeon. 


Vast  as  it  was,  its  extent  was  riTalled  by  many  of 
the  same  perioid,  among  which  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  refer  to  Longleat  (already  noticed),  Burleigh, 
erected  by  the  great  statesman  of  that  title  in  1 577, 
and  Hatfield,  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  in  1611, 
as  examples  still  remaining  in  their  pristine  splen- 
dour to  gratify  the  curiosity  and  fill  the  mind 
of  the  inquirer  into  the  arts  and  habits  of  our 
ancestors.  All  these  were  far  surpassed  by  Audley 
Inn,  built  by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  (Lord  Howard  de 
Walden),  of  which  the  existing  mi^ficent  house 
originally  formed  but  three  sides  of  the  inner  and 
smaller  court.  But  perhaps  of  all  the  suryiying 
monuments  of  the  period  Hardwick  in  Derbyshire 
is  the  most  interesting,  from  the  intact  state  in 
which  the  building  has  remained  since  the  days 
that  it  was  tenanted  by  its  eccentric  foundress  the 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury, — **  Bess  of  Hardwick," — 
not  lees  celebrated  by  her  passion  for  building  than 
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for  her  masculine  spirit.  The  castles  of  Lulworth 
and  Longford,*  with  their  huge  round  towers,  may 
be  noticed  as  specimens  of  the  capricci  of  a  ca- 
pricious age ;  but  Bolsover  Castle,  in  which  the 
Anglo-Italian  detail  is  adapted  to  an  outline  of  the 
most  commanding  aspect,  deserves  honourable 
mention  for  the  success  wiUi  which  the  architect 
has  consulted  the  genius  loci>  The  author  of 
this  building  was  Huntingdon  Smithson,  whose 
father,  Robert  Smithson^  was  the  architect  of 
WoUaton.  The  names  of  these  artists,  and  of 
many  others  of  the  same  period  who  do  honour  to 
their  country,  have  been  suffered  to  drop  into 
obscurity  by  a  succeeding  generation  insensible  to 
their  original  mode^  of  thinking,  and  their  intense 
feeling  tor  the  picturesque,  or  rather  regarding  as 
faults  those  qualities  which  their  own  pedantry 
rendered  them  incapable  of  attaining.f 

As  the  benefits  arising  from  a  settled  govern- 
ment and  domestic  security  were  felt  by  all  classes, 
the  gentry  were  rushing  as  eagerly  as  the  high 
nobility  out  of  the  gloom  of  the  middle  ages  into 
the  cheerful  comforts  of  modem  life,  and  were 
equally  busied  in  improving  their  condition  in  the 
essential  point  of  their  habitations,  which  they 
rebuilt  at  this  period,  throughout  the  country,  to 
an  extent  which  has  rendered  the  Elizabethan 
manor-house  a  familiar  object  among  the  peculiar 


*  Se«  Briiton'i  ADtiqnities,  toL  ii..  for  th«  latter, 
t  8m  Dallaway'i  Diseoaraet  on  Architectorv  tor  the 
•rreral  arcbitccU  of  this  period. 
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beauties  of  English  landscape.  The  plan  of 
building  houses  of  this  class,  with  two  projecting 
wings  and  a  porch  in  the  middle,  is  so  common, 
that  it  has  been  supposed  to  represent  the  letter 
£,  and  to  be  intended  as  a  compliment  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Far-fetched  as  this  conceit  may  appear^ 
it  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the 
age.  Among  John  Thorpe's  drawings  is  one  for 
his  own  house,  forming  the  initials  I  T.  Philip 
II.  built  a  gridiron  in  honour  of  St.  Lawrence, 
and  an  original  plan  of  Longford  Castle  shows 
that  its  triangular  form  conveyed  an  allusion  to  the 
Trinity. 

Town  buildings  still  retained  the  form  which 
characterises  them  from  the  earliest  period  of  their 
history — a  form  dictated  by  that  consummate  judg- 
ment which  universally  marks  the  constructive 
architecture  of  the  middle  ages.  Nothing  can  be 
better  calculated  for  giving  endurance  to  a  perish- 
able material  than  the  protection  each  overhanging 
story  affords  to  that  below  it,  and  this  is  the  true 
origin  of  a  mode  of  building  which  may  at  first 
sight  appear  contrary  to  fundamental  principles, 
and  for  which  various  futile  reasons  have  been 
devised.  As  long,  therefore,  as  timber  continued 
to  be  the  chief  material  in  the  houses  of  our  citizens 
and  burgesses — and  in  London,  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  it  was  almost  exclusively  employed— 
so  long  they  continued  unaltered  in  everything  but 
their  ornamental  details,  in  which  they  conformed 
to  the  changing  taste  of  the  period.     In  the  an- 
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nexed  example  the  proceaa  of  translation  may  be 
traced  in  a  very  lively  manner,  every  feature  of  a 
Gothic  design  being  closely  travestied  by  some- 
thing in  the  new  style,  not  always  veiy  happily 
chosen  or  consistently  brought  together.  In 
buildings  of  less  pretension  the  Gothic  bracket 
was  merely  supplanted  by  the  Italian  console,  the 
sbape  of  which  was  preserved  even  in  the  extra- 
vagantly grotesque  figures  which  often  supply  its 
place.  So  slowly  did  any  innovation  creep  into 
the  system  of  miilding  town-houses,  that  Stow 
especially  notices  a  brick  tower,  erected  by  Sir 
Thomas  Chamoneys  (mayor  of  London  in  1534), 
as  the  first ;  and  a  tower  of  timber,  built  by  another 
citizen  in  Lime  Street,  as  the  second  that  be  ever 
heard  of  in  any  private  man's  house.  These  towers 
seem  to  give  great  offence  to  honest  Stow,  who  does 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  upon  the  blindness  and 
gout  with  which  their  possessors  happened  to  be 
afflicted,  as  express  judgments  upon  them  to  punish 
their  desire  of  overlooking  their  neighbours. 

The  same  writer  relates  an  anecdote  which  may 
not  be  out  of  its  place  here.  It  is  curious  in  more 
respects  than  one,  but  especially  as  it  shows  the 
antiquity  of  a  feat  in  mechanics  which  has  attracted 
some  attention  in  our  own  time.  The  Earl  of 
Essex   (Cromwell)    having    built  a  mansion  in 


Throgmorton  Street,  and  finding  it  pressed  upon 
by  a  house  in  the  rear,  caused  the  said  house  to  be 
loosened  from  its  foundations,  placed  upon  rollers, 
and  backed  twenty-two  feet  into  a  garden  belong- 
ing to  the  father  of  the  antiquary,  who,  in  common 
with  the  owners  of  the  adjoining  gardens,  lost  his 
land,  without  notice  and  without  compensation; 
and  *'  no  man,''  says  Stow,  ^*  durst  go  to  argue 
the  matter." 

The  more  ordinary  dwellings  of  the  commonalty 
were  still  so  imperfect  in  the  sixteenth  century,  that 
Erasmus  does  not  hesitate  to  attribute  the  frequent 
sickness  which  visited  England  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  their  defective  ventilation,  meir  fixed 
windows  precluding  the  firee  admission  of  air  when 
necessary,  while  it  found  its  way  abundantly 
through  the  crevices  in  the  walls  when  its  ex- 
clusion might  have  been  desirable.  The  general 
introduction  of  chimneys  which  took  place  about 
diis  time  was  therefore  a  material  improvement  for 
health  as  well  as  for  convenience.  It  was  within 
memory,  when  Holinshed  wrote  his  chronicle,  that 
there  were  not  above  two  or  three  chimneys,  "  if  so 
many,  in  most  of  the  uplandish  towns  of  the  realm 
(the  religious  houses  and  manor-places  of  their 
lords  always  excepted,  and,  peradventure,  some 
I  great  personages)  ;  but  each  made^his  fire  against 
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a  reredoBse  in  the  hall,  where  he  dined  and  dreased 
hia  meat."  We  Icam  from  this  author  that,  though 
a  better  disposition  began  to  be  generally  studied 
in  the  fturm-houses  of  this  period,  yet  in  the  remote 
parts  of  the  country,  where  timber  was  scarce  and 
buildii^  expensive,  the  ancient  fashion  of  uniting 
the  house,  offices,  and  stables  all  under  one  roof, 
was  by  no  means  obsolete.  The  commons  were, 
in  fact,  disposing  of  the  wealth  which  was  now  fast 
diffusing  itself  among  them,  by  improving  their 
mode  of  living  and  adding  to  their  domestic  com- 
forts, particularly  in  the  article  of  furniture,  in 
preference  to  making  any  material  alteration  in 
their  style  of  building.  So  that  among  the  no- 
velties which  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Spanish 
train  of  Philip  II.  they  were  especially  surprised 
at  the  excellent  housekeeping  which  they  found 
within  walls  of  **  sticks  and  dut.*'*  Upon  these 
habits  of  his  country  Holinshed  founds  a  some- 
what laboured  apology  for  the  mean  aspect  of  the 
metropolis  itself  as  compared  witfi  foreign  cities, 
consoling  himself  with  the  reflection  that,  whatever 
show  foreign  houses  may  make  outwardly,  they 
are  •*  uneasy"  within.  Of  this  apology,  after  all 
the  changes  and  improvements  of  two  centuries 
and  a  half,  we  must  still  be  content  to  avail  our- 
selves, though  our  modem  streets  are  certainly  not 
to  be  reproached  with  want  of  **  uniformity.'* 

The  meridian  splendour  which  painting  and 
sculpture  had  attained  in  Italy  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  feast  its  rays  tardily  and  feebly 
upon  England,  and  it  is  impossible  to  enter  upon 
their  modem  history  as  connected  with  our  own 
country,  without  adverting  slightly  to  the  causes 
through  which,  until  a  recent  period,  we  have  con- 
fessedly ranked  in  those  arts  among  the  rearward 
of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

When  we  look  into  the  history  of  the  great 
schools  of  Italy,  and  consider  how  much  they  are 
indebted  for  their  rise  and  prosperity  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Roman  church,  it  may  account  in 
some  dq;ree  for  the  stagnation  of  the  arts  in 
England,  that  this  source  of  encouragement  was 
cut  off  when  it  mieht  have  been  an  important  aid 
to  the  favourable  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
at  length  placed  by  the  patronage  of  the  sovereign, 
and  the  more  general  desire  to  cultivate  them  for 
their  own  sake,  which  would  necessarily  follow  the 
spread  of  literature  and  refinement  By  the  in- 
fluence of  the  church  it  is  not  intended  to  refer 
merely  to  that  arising  from  its  wealth  and  patron- 
age, but  also  to  the  inspiration  drawn  by  the  great 
masters  from  the  exaltediiature  of  the  subjects  they 
were  called  upon  to  treat,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
effect  wrought  upon  the  public  taste  by  the  per- 
petual exhibition  of  their  highest  efforts,  exciting 
the  emulation  of  the  professors  of  art,  and  diffusing 
among  the  many  that  general  appreciation  of  ex- 

•  AUvdtiif  to  the  cU^  or  cob  walli*  itfll  wed  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land. 
t  Leonerdo  da  Vlnel  died  In  1519 )  Raffaene.  in  1590 1  Correnlo. 
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cellence  by  which  excellence  is  most  surely  re- 
produced. 

Upon  what  might  have  been  the  precise  result  of 
replacing  the  imperfect  decorations  of  our  churches 
by  altar-pieces  of  foreign  art  at  this  important 
crisis  in  the  formation  of  our  national  character,  it 
is  in  vain  to  speculate,  since  the  experiment  never 
was  tried,  and  there  are  many  reasons  why  it 
never  might  have  been  tried  to  any  benencial 
extent,  even  if  no  reformation  of  the  church  had 
intervened  to  prevent  it.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
supposed  that,  even  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, any  immediate  success  would  have 
attended  the  transplantation  into  a  totally  unpre- 
pared soil  of  the  higher  class  of  painting,  which 
had  required  a  slow  growth  of  three  centuries  to 
arrive  at  maturity  in  that  to  which  it  was  in- 
digenous.* Such  an  assumption  would  be  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  history  of  the  arts  in  every  age 
and  country. 

But  admitting  this  obvious  cause  for  the  dis- 
couragement of  one  branch  of  the  arts  at  this 
particular  period,  and  allowing  all  the  influence, 
direct  or  indirect,  which  can  fiedrly  be  attributed  to 
it,  the  question  still  remains  to  be  solved  why  our 
painters  of  a  later  date  never,  like  those  of  Holland 
and  Flanders,  marked  out  new  and  independent 
paths  to  distinction;  and  why,  even  in  portrait 
which  at  an  early  period  acquired  that  popularity 
in  England  which  it  still  maintains,  we  never  had 
anything  worthy  to  be  called  a  native  school  until 
'the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  To  the 
speculations  of  Winckelman,  Montesquieu,  and 
other  foreign  writers,  who  would  persuade  us  our 
faculties  are  obscured  by  our  climate,  and  assign 
limits  to  the  genius  and  imagination  of  the  coun- 
trymen and  contemporaries  of  the  Elizabethan 
poets  and  dramatists,  we  are  not  likely  to  attach 
much  importance, — nor  need  we  go  so  deep  for 
what  will  be  found  to  lie  on  the  surface. 

In  the  gradual  development  of  the  arts  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  England  had  taken  no  share, 
and,  as  regards  the  former  especially,  we  have 
already  seen  that  our  history  presents  a  total 
blank  during  the  whole  period  of  its  advancement 
in  Italy.  When,  therefore,  an  epoch  at  length 
arrived  favorable  to  the  appreciation  of  the  art,  it 
presented  itself  for  the  first  time  in  a  perfect  form 
to  the  few  in  whom  superior  education  and  wealth 
united  the  will  with  the  means  of  encouraging  it. 
In  the  eyes  of  this  class,  who  may  rather  be  said 
to  have  purchased  than  patronised  it,  art  assumed 
the  character  of  a  foreign  luxury,  and  they  were  at 
first  too  impatient,  and  soon  leamed  to  be  too 
fastidious,  to  attend  to  the  tedious  process  of  cul- 
tivating what  they  could  readily  import.  Thus 
was  established,  and  thus  has  been  perpetuated, 
the  predilection  for  foreign  art  and  foreign  artists 
which  so  long  pressed  like  an  incubus  upon  native 
talent,  and  condemned  it  to  move  in  the  humble 
track  of  imitation.    Walpole  designates  the  state 

•  GiottU  Pisano  flooftehed  liSO;   Cimaboe   died  1900;   Oiotio 
1336 ;  Otcagna  1389 ;  Mawccio  1443 ;  Raffaelle.  &e., at  Mpr«. 
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of.  native  art  in  the  sizteentli  century  as  genius 
struggling  with  barharism.  He  should  have  said, 
genius  struggling  with  prejudice,  the  influence  of 
which  he  might  have  extended  down  to  his  own 
time. 

The  names  of  Holbein  andMabuse  first  connect 
England  with  modern  art  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YH. 
Of  the  former  artist  little  or  nothing  is  certainly 
known.  The  latter  was  a  native  of  Hainault,  who 
had  studied  in  Italy,  and  achieved  a  great  and 
deserved  reputation,  his  works  being  considered  to 
rival  those  of  Albert  Durer,  and  to  rank  with  the 
best  productions  of  that  early  period.  But  he  did 
nothing  for  the  arts  in  England.  He  visited  this 
country  (probably  about  1495)  only  to  escape  the 
gaol  to  which  his  profligacy  had  condemned  him 
at  Middleburgh,  and  seems  to  have  limited  his 
stay  to  one  year,  leaving  few  specimens  of  his 
pencil  behind  him.  The  illustrious  name  of  Hans 
Holbein  has  dimmed  the  reputation  of  several 
artists  of  merit  who  preceded  and  followed  him 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  To  those  already 
incidentally  mentioned  may  be  added  Toto  del 
Nunziata,  a  painter  of  some  note  in  the  Florentine 
school,  and  Johannes  Corvus  and  Gerberius  Flec- 
cius,  two  Flemish  artists  of  whom  little  is  known 
but  their  names.  Gerard  Homeband,  or  Horre- 
bout,  of  the  same  school,  had  obtained  a  reputation 
for  small  altar-pieces  before  he  left  Flanders ;  and 
Lucas  Comelii,  who  came  to  England  soon  after 
1509,  and  remained  till  he  died,  is  said  to  have 
instructed  Holbein  in  the  art  of  drawing  miniatures 
in  water-colours.  No  work  of  importance  can 
now  be  certainly  assigned  to  any  of  these  artists ; 
but  to  some  of  them  may  oe  attributed  with 
the  greatest  probability  the  remarkable  historical 
pictures  representing  the  gesta  of  Henry's  last 
war  with  France  painted  on  the  walls  at  Cow- 
dray,  and  that  of  the  Field  of  Gold  Cloth,  and 
others,  of  which  engravings  have  appeared  in  the 
former  pages  of  this  work.*  Theodore  Bemardi, 
also  a  Fleming,  came  over  in  1519,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  Bishop  Sherburne  to  paint  the  series  of 
kings  of  England  and  bishops'  of  the  see  in  Chi- 
chester Cathedral.  This  work  remains,  but  has 
been  repainted  till  probably  not  an  original  touch 
is  visible.  The  career  of  Holbein  is  so  inseparably 
associated  with  the  history  of  painting  in  his 
adopted  country,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  dwell 
upon  it  more  particularly.  This  eminent  man  was 
bom  in  the  year  1498,  of  a  family  of  artists : 
both  his  father  and  uncle  were  painters ;  and  the 
latter  is  believed  to  be  the  Holbein  who  visited 
England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Whether  he 
was  a  native  of  Basle  is  luicertain,  but  it  was  in 
that  city  he  practised  his  art,  and  acquired  the 
friendship  of  Erasmus.  The  Earl  of  Arundel, 
returning  from  Italy,  saw  and  appreciated  his 
works,  and  pressed  him  to  visit  England,  but  he 
declined  the  invitation  at  that  time;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  year  1526  that  he  arrived  with  letters  of 

•  See  ftole,  pp.  aS4f  3S9, 318,   The  p«iatiiiKt  lit  Covdray  petbhtd 
by  fire  in  1793. 


introduction  from  Erasmus  to  Sir  Thomas  More, 
who  entertained  him  for  three  years  in  his  house 
at  Chelsea.  Here  his  works  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  king,  who  took  him  into  his  own  service,  and 
assigned  him  an  apartment  at  Whitehall  with  a 
salary  of  two  hundred  florins,  besides  paying  him 
for  his  pictures.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  Hol- 
bein which  attests  the  high  estimation  in  which 
his  talents  were  held  by  Henry  VIII.  A  noble- 
man of  high  rank  had  roused  his  anger  to  such  a 
degree  by  intruding  upon  him  while  he  was  occu- 
pied at  his  easel,  £at  the  artist  thrust  him  down 
stairs.  Alarmed  for  the  consequences  of  this  rash 
act,  Holbein  instantly  went  to  seek  the  protection 
of  the  king.  The  nobleman  followed  to  present 
his  complaint ;  but  Henry,  having  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  provocation,  sided  with  the 
painter,  and  threatened  his  antagonist  with  his 
severest  displeasure  if  he  sought  any  means  of 
revenge.  *'  You  have  not  now  to  deal  with  Hol- 
bein, but  with  me,"  said  the  king.  **  Remember, 
that  of  seven  peasants  I  can  make  as  many  lords, 
but  I  cannot  make  one  Holbein.'* 

After  the  death  of  Jane  Seymour  Holbein  was 
sent  to  Flanders  to  draw  the  portrait  of  the  Duchess 
of  Milan,  whom  Henry  designed  for  his  fourth 
wife.  Upon  the^  failure  of  that  negotiation  (she 
objected  that  she  had  ^  only  one  neck")  he  was 
dispatched  on  the  like  errand  to  the  Lady  Anne  of 
Cleves.  In  this  commission  Holbdn  exercised 
the  artist's  license,  but  Henry's  consequent  disap- 
pointment vented  itself  upon  the  minister  who  had 
promoted  the  match,  and  Cromwell  lost  his  head 
because  Anne  was  a  ^'  Flanders  mare,  and  not  a 
Venus,  as  Holbein  had  represented  her."  Holbein 
died  of  the  plague  in  1554. 

Though  few  painters  have  had  more  ample 
justice  rendered  to  them  by  the  great  republic  of 
art  than  Holbein,  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
his  talents  are  generally  appreciated  at  their  full 
value  in  England,  where  he  is  known  almost  ex- 
clusively as  a  portrait  painter.  Previously  to  his 
visiting  England  he  occupied  himself  upon  the 
higher  branches  of  the  art  with  such  success,  that 
his  scrupulous  precision,  his  high  finish,  and  his 
Titianesque  colour,  are  declared  by  Fuseli  to  make 
the  least  part  of  his  excellence  for  those  who  have 
seen  his  designs  for  the  Passion  and  that  series  of 
emblematical  groups  known  as  Holbein's  Dance  of 
Death.  But  horn  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  this 
country  he  was  so  devoted  to  portrait  that  Walpole 
can  enumerate  but  four  public  works  by  his  hand.* 
Even  as  a  portrait  painter  he  has  sufiered  more 
than  the  common  share  of  injustice  which  falls  to 
the  lot  of  every  eminent  artist,  of  being  made  ac* 
countable  for  paintings  he  never  saw.  Numerous 
as  his  works  are,  they  are  few  in  comparison  with 
those  of  a  host  of  worthless  face-makers  whose 

*  Aneodoiei  of  Paiotinf;.— One  of  these  i>  the  capital  picture  of 
Henry  VI II.  friTinif  the  Charter  to  tlie  Conpaay  of  Barber-SSufBeoas, 
•till  preterved  In  the  hall  uf  that  reipectable  fraternity,  and  of  which 
we  have  given  an  engraving  in  a  preceding  page.  Tlie  ezletenee  of 
this  fine  work  of  art,  iu  a  dark  room,  in  a  d^  court,  in  tbB  bean  of 
the  city  of  Londwii  if  •earcely  known. 
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perfonnances  have  been  thrust  upon  him,  and  have 
vulgarly  connected  his  name  with  everything  mean 
in  style  and  feeble  in  execution.*  But,  in  reality, 
no  artist  ever  more  narrowly  missed  perfection. 
His  genuine  portraits  are  deficient  in  no  quality  to 
which  that  style  of  painting  can  attain,  except  that 
general  management  of  the  colouring  and  chiaro 
scuro  which  was  so  well  understood  by  the  Vene- 
tians, but  unknown  in  the  schools  in  which  Holbein 
had  studied. 

Next  in  reputation  to  Holbein,  among  the 
foreigners  retained  by  Henry  VIII.,  is  Pietro 
Torregiano,  a  Florentine  sculptor  of  very  superior 
talent,  but  of  a  fierce  and  ungovernable  temper, 
which  had  rendered  him  notorious  in  early  life  by 
a  fray  in  which  he  broke  the  nose  and  permanently 
disfigured  the  countenance  of  Michael  Angelo,  and 
which  finally  brought  his  days  to  an  end  in  a  dun- 
geon of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  Benvenuto  Cellini 
mentionB  him  in  his  Memoirs  as  arriving  in  Flo- 
rence firom  England,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
artists  to  assist  him  in  a  great  work  of  bronze,  and 
gives  an  amusing  account  of  his  deportment,  which 
was  rather  that  of  a  bravo  than  a  sculptor,  and  of 
the  feats  he  boasted  of  having  performed  among 
^  those  brutes  the  English."  This  work  of  bronze 
must  have  been  the  tomb  of  Henry  VII.,  which  he 
completed  in  1519,  and  for  which  he  received  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  pounds.  The  sculptures  on 
this  tomb  contrast  strongly  in  style  with  those  of 
the  Gothic  screen  by  which  it  is  enclosed  and  the 
gorgeous  mausoleum  which  contains  it,  and  are  as 
far  inferior  in  simple  gracefulness  to  some  of  the 
draped  figures  by  native  hands,  as  they  must  be 
admitted  to  surpass  them  in  knowledge  and  the 
sound  princides  of  art.  The  tomb  of  Margaret, 
Countess  of  Kichmond,  in  Henry  VI I .'s  Chapel, 
is  also  probably  the  work  of  this  artist. 

Torregiano  seems  to  have  failed  in  his  mission 
to  Florence,  since  the  names  of  his  assistants  in 
the  tomb  of  Henry  VII.  are  mostly  English. 
Among  them  one  at  least  appears  to  have  become 
a  follower  of  his  style,  John  Hales,  who  executed 
the  tomb  of  Thomas  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby,  at 
Ormskirk.  But,  for  the  most  part,  the  Gk)thic 
style  retained  possession  of  monumental  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture  throughout  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 

It  is  a  loss  to  the  arts  that  the  tomb  which 
Henry  VIII.  designed  for  himself  was  never  com- 
pleted. From  the  description  handed  down  to  us 
it  would  have  rivalled,  in  extent  at  least,  any  con- 
temporary work  of  the  same  class.  The  sculp- 
tures were  to  have  consisted  of  the  eflSgies  of  himself 
and  Jane  Seymour  as  large  as  life,  an  equestrian 
statue,  figures  of  the  saints  and  prophets,  and  the 
history  of  St  George  in  relief;  in  the  whole  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  statues  and  forty  bas- 
reliefs,  all  in  bronze.    The  artist  selected  for  this 

•  Walpole  (Aoecdotes  of  Painting),  fivlng  a  long  eatologn*  of 
ohaenro  nnaiet  from  n  contemporary  writer,  says,  **  I  quot«  this 
imtuKO  to  jirore  to  thote  who  learn  oo«  or  two  names  by  role,  that 
every  old  pietore  they  eet  b  not  by  Holbein,  nor  every  miniature  by 
IiiUiat4  or  OliTer." 
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great  work  was  Benedetto  Rovezzano,  whose  design 
appears  to  have  been  preferred  to  one  by  the  more 
celebrated  Baccio  Bandinelli.  Much  of  the  sculp- 
ture was  actually  executed,  but  the  work  was  dis- 
continued at  Henry's  death,  'and  the  whole  was 
finally  melted  by  order  of  the  parliament  in  1646. 

Henry  VIII.  formed  a  collection  of  pictures, 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt  contained  specimens 
of  the  best  masters  of  the  Italian  and  Flemish 
schools  who  then  flourished,  as  it  afterwards  became 
the  nucleus  of  the  splendid  collection  of  Charles  I. 
Raffaelle  is  known  to  have  painted  a  St.  George  for 
him,  but  it  is  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  general 
indifference  to  art  at  the  period  when  the  first  in- 
ventory of  this  collection  was  made  (1547),  that 
not  a  sii^le  artist's  name  is  specified  in  it,  nor  do 
the  common  terms  of  painting  appear  to  be  yet  in 
use  in  the  English  language,  pictures  on  pannd 
or  canvas  being  distinguished  as  **  tables"  and 
*'  stained  cloths.''  The  contents  of  this  inventory, 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-thiee  pictures, 
are  thus  summed  up  by  Walpole  :-^**  If  it  be 
allowed  that  the  mind  and  taste  of  Henrv  Vill. 
were  demonstrated  by  the  subjects  upon  which  he 
employed  the  painters  whom  he  patronised*  and 
to  whom  he  dictated  them,  an  opinion  exactly  cor- 
responding with  his  character  will  be  the  result 
We  find  in  his  collection  numerous  portraits  of 
himself, — ^repetitions  of  those  of  his  contemporary 
princes,  particularly  those  of  the  Emperor  and 
Francis  1.,— of  his  predecessors, — two  of  the 
Duchess  of  Milan,  who  refiised  to  marry  him,  but 
not  one  of  his  six  wivesi  The  historical  and 
scriptural  subjects  were,  the  violation  and  death  of 
Lucretia, — ^the  decollation  of  SL  John  the  Baptist, 
with  his  head  in  a  charger, — a  similar  exhibition 
of  Judith  and  Holofemes, — St.  George,  his  patron 
saint, — ^the  Virgin  and  Child  with  the  dead  Christ, 
— sundry  Flemish  moralities  in  which  Death  is 
personified,  and  drolls  of  the  imbecility  of  old  men, 
with  caricatures  of  the  Pope."  This  last  refers  to 
**a  table  of  the  Bussopp  of  Rome,  the  four 
Evangelists  casting  stones  at  him." 

Holbein  founded  no  school  and  formed  no  pupils* 
He  left  the  national  state  of  art  nearly  as  he  found 
it,  and  its  history  continues  to  afford  little  more 
than  a  list  of  the  foreigners  who,  firom  time  to  time, 
came  among  us,  and  left  a  void  in  their  turn. 
Among  these  we  find  none  worth  particularising 
till  we  come  to  Sir  Antonio  More,  a  native  of 
Utrecht,  who,  having  attained  to  great  eminence 
in  Spain,  was  sent  to  England  to  paint  the  portrait 
of  Queen  Mary  as  the  intended  bride  of  Plulip  II. 
He  remained  in  England  during  the  whole  of  that 
reign,  and  at  the  queen's  death  returned  to  Snain. 
More  had  formed  his  style  upon  the  schools  of 
Italy,  and  his  pictures  display  a  good  knowledge 
of  chiaro  scuro. 

Elizabeth  appears  to  have  had  no  real  taste  for 
the  arts — she  encouraged  them  only  as  far  as  she 
could  make  them  subservient  to  her  vanity ;  and 
so  anxious  was  she  concerning  the  transmission  of 
her  features  to  posterity,  that,  as  has  been  noticed 
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in  a  preceding  Chapter,  she  issued  a  proclamation 
in  1563  forbidding  the  multiplication  of  her  por- 
traits by  any  but  **  special  cunning  painters  :" 
•*  and  yet,'*  says  Walpole,  **  to  do  the  profession 
justice,  they  seem  to  have  flattered  her  the  least  of 
all  her  dependants — there  is  not  a  single  portrait 
of  her  that  can  be  called  beautiiul.  The  profusion 
of  ornaments  with  which  they  are  loaded  are  marks 
of  her  continual  fondness  for  dress,  while  they 
entirely  exclude  all  gtace,  and  leave  no  more  room 
for  a  painter^s  genius  than  if  he  had  been  employed 
to  copy  an  Indian  idol  totally  composed  of  hands 
and  necklaces.  A  pale  Roman  nose,  a  head  of 
hair  loaded  with  crowns  and  powdered  with 
diamonds,  a  vast  rufi;  a  vaster  fardingale,  and  a 
bushel  of  pearls,  are  the  features  by  which  every 
body  knows  at  once  the  pictures  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. **  Under  the  influence  of  the  royal  patronage 
portrait  became  the  fashion,  and  there  are  few  of 
the  distinguished  personages  of  the  Elizabethan 
period  whose  features  have  not  been  transmitted 
to  us,  in  pictures  more  valuable  for  their  scrupulous 
fidelity  to  nature,  of  which  they  bear  with  them  the 
most  unquestionable  evidence,  than  for  their  merits 
as  works  of  art,  being  mostly  of  the  Flemish  and 
Dutch  schools,  which  it  must  be  remembered  were 
still  in  their  infancy,  and  whose  great  masters  had 
not  yet  appeared.  But  the  art  was  not  left  without 
encouragement  on  a  more  extensive  scale  :  Lucas 
de  Heere,  a  native  of  Ghent,  executed  several  con- 
siderable works  in  this  country  :  he  painted  a 
gallery  for  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  representing  the 
costumes  of  different  nations,  in  which  he  intro- 
duced the  well-known  witticism  of  an  Englishman 
naked,  with  a  bale  of  cloth  by  his  side  and  a  pair 
of  shears  in  his  hand,  as  a  satire  upon  our  fickle- 
ness in  fashion.  Henry  Cornelius  Vroom,  a  native 
of  Haarlem,  was  employed  by  the  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham, and  designed  the  tapestry  representing  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  which  afterwards 
decorated  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
perished  in  the  fire  of  1834.*  From  Italy  we  had 
Frederic  Zuccaro,  who  arrived  in  England  in  1574, 
after  making  a  great  reputation  on  the  continent ; 
but  his  stay  was  short,  and  his  performances 
limited  to  portraits.  In  Nicolas  Hilliard  we  at 
length  find  a  native  artist  worthy  of  record.  He 
was  a  painter  of  great  talent  in  miniature.  Queen 
Ehzabeth  sat  often  to  him,  and  his  works  are 
numerous.  In  his  style  he  professed  to  imitate 
Holbein,  but  he  never  approached  the  colouring  of 
that  great  master,  who  gave  his  miniatures  all  the 
vigour  of  oil  painting,  though  he  attained  to  great 
neatness  of  execution.  He  was  greatly  surpassed 
by  his  pupil  Isaac  Oliver,  with  whom  we  may  close 

•  See  ante,  p.  675, 


the  catalogue  of  painters  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Oliver  improved  himself  under  Zuccaro,  and 
studied  the  works  of  Parmegiano.  Although  he 
painted  history  and  worked  in  oil,  yet  his  repu- 
tation rests  upon  his  miniatures,  which  are  highly 
prized.  He  drew  well,  and  his  handling  is  delicate 
in  the  highest  degree. 

The  state  of  sculpture  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century  offers  nothing  to  detain  us. 
In  sepulchral  monuments  the  Gothic  principle 
remained  unaltered.  The  altar-tomb,  the  recess, 
and  the  canopy  maintained  their  ground,  Italianised, 
and  resplendent  with  msrbles  and  gilding,  but 
greatly  overloaded  with  meretridous  and  unmean- 
ing decoration.  The  scidpture  has  as  little  to 
recommend  it  as  the  architecture.  The  old  recum- 
bent effigy  is  indeed  varied  by  the  introduction  of 
the  kneehng  attitude,  but  we  shall  seek  far  to  find 
either  in  one  or  the  other  a  spark  of  sentiment  or 
the  slightest  tendency  to  rise  above  mediocrity 
either  in  taste  or  execution.  A  single  statue  of 
this  period  in  Westminster  Abbey,  Siat  of  Lady 
Elizabeth  Russel  (existing  in  a  woful  state  of  dila- 
pidation), is  perhaps  the  first  promise  of  a  better 
style.  She  is  represented  as  seated  in  a  contem- 
plative attitude,  and  pointing  to  a  memenio  mori 
at  her  feet :  it  has  nothing  nirther  to  recommend 
it,  however,  as  a  work  of  art ;  and  the  costume  it 
might  defy  a  Chantrey  to  idealise.  We  had  lost 
the  noble  simplicity  of  our  earlier  sculptors,  and 
had  as  yet  gained  nothing  in  return.  Decorative 
sculpture  was  in  no  better  state.  It  is,  with  bttle 
exception,  coarse  and  inel^ant  The  contrast  is 
painful  when  we  look  at  the  progress  of  sculpture 
among  the  French,  who,  in  the  interval  since  die 
invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles  VHL,  had  profited  by 
the  lessons  of  foreign  artists  to  raise  one  of  the 
most  finished  of  the  modem  schools,  which  was  at 
this  time  in  a  high  state  of  prosperity  under  Jean 
Goujon,  Pilon,  and  other  native  sculptors. 

In  Scotland  there  is  little  to  reconl  of  the  fine 
arts  during  this  period,  save  that  one  transient 
gleam  fell  upon  them  during  the  reign  of  the  ac- 
complished James  Y.  Like  his  contemporary, 
Henry  VIII.,  besought  to  improve  the  taste  of 
his  country  by  attracting  foreign  artists  into  his 
service ;  and  his  buildings  clearly  indicate  by  their 
style  that  he  derived  his  architects  (as  might  be 
expected)  from  France.  James  V.  added  greatly 
to  the  palaces  of  Linlithgow,  Stirling,  FaUdand, 
and  Holyrood.  The  first-mentioned,  which  was 
his  own  birth-place  and  that  of  his  daughter,  he 
rendered  one  of  the  noblest  palaces  of  the  ii^e.  His 
gold  coin  called  the  ^*  bonnet-piece,"  because  it 
bears  his  head  surmounted  by  the  national  cap,  is 
a  specimen  of  the  art  of  medalliug  of  very  extraor- 
dinary merit,  but  its  auth(»r  is  unknown. 
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£  shall  commence 
this  Chapter,  as 
usual,  with  a  no- 
tice of  the  chief 
novelties  in  arti- 
cles of  furniture, 
and  of  civil  and 
military  costume, 
which  were  in- 
troduced in  the 
course  of  the  pre- 
sent period,  illus- 
trating our  de- 
scriptions in  most 
cases  by  engrav- 
ings of  the  objects  referred  to.  The  furniture  of 
the  sixteenth  century  receives  a  most  important 
addition  in  the  appearance  of  the  looking-glass. 
"  Mirrors  of  polished  steel,"  says  Sir  S.  Meyrick, 
in  his  Introduction  to  Shaw's  magnificent  work, 
"  had  been  known  to  the  ancients,  and  were  still 
used,  set  in  silver  or  ivory,  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  these  were  very 
small,  and  merely  to  hold  in  the  hands  .  .  . ;  but 
suspended  looking-glasses  were  afterwards  im- 
ported from  France.  Thus,  in  the  privy-purse 
expenses  of  Henry  VIII.  in  1532,  we  meet  with 
*  payment  to  a  Frenchman  for  certayne  looking- 
elasses :'  and  at  Groodrich  Court  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  one  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  Mr. 
Shaw  has  engraved  for  this  work.  It  is  dated 
1559." 

Round  tables  with  pillar  and  claw  are  seen  in 
paintings  of  this  time.  Montfaucon  has  engrave^ 
a  very  handsome  table  in  a  representation  of  a 
chamber  of  Henry  II.,  king  of  France;  and  in 
Shaw*B  work  is  a  table  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
with  a  folding  top,  and  another  very  handsomely 
carved,  the  original  of  which  is  at  Leeds  Castle, 
the  date  about  1600.  Willemin's  work,  which 
we  have  already  frequently  alluded  to,  cop^ns 
some  fine  specimens  of  richly-carved  buffets,  in 
the  last  style  of  Gothic  architecture;  apd  in 
George  Rixner's  Thumier-buch  are  several  plain 
ones  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  made  Ronsard  a  present  of  a  buffet  of  silver. 
In  the  engraving  in  Montfaucon  above  men- 
tioned, an  elegant  bed  of  the  sixteenth  century  will 
be  seen.  The  great  bed  of  Ware  is  another  fine 
specimen;  and  a  bedstead  of  the  time  of  Henry 
Vlll.,  at  Lovely  Hall,  near  Blackburn,  is  en- 
graved in  Shaw. 
A  clock,  of  the  date  of  1540,  is  in  the  palace  at 


Hampton  Court.  It  is  said  still  to  go  tolerably. 
Horace  Walpole,  in  his  description  of  Strawberry 
Hill,  mentions  in  the  Library  "  A  clock  of  silver- 
gilt,  richly  chased,  engraved,  and  ornamented 
with  fieurs-de-lys,  little  heads,  &c.  On  the  top 
sits  a  lion  holding  the  arms  of  England,  whicn 
are  also  on  the  sides.  This  was  a  present  fron> 
Henry  VIII.  to  Anne  Boleyn;  and  since  from 
La  dy  Elizabeth  Germaine  to  Mr.  Walpole." 


Clock  at  Hamitok  Conxr. 

At  Goodrich  Court  is  a  curious  table-clock,  of 
German  manufacture,  the  engravings  of  costume 
on  which  show  it  to  be  of  the  time  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth. It  is  about  fourteen  inches  in  height,  of 
metal,  partly  gilt,  and  partly  silvered.  It  has 
two  bells,  and  a  double  set  of  hours — that  is,  from 
1  to  24,  illustrating  Shakspeare's  lines : — 

**  He*U  watch  Um  horologe  a  double  tet^ 
If  drink  rock  not  hi*  crndle.**— OfA«^. 

In  the  Elizabethan  room  at  Goodrich  Court  are  a 
napkin-press,  some  fire-dogs,  and  an  arriere  dosy 
or  rere-dosse^  as  it  was  conuptly  called,  enriched 
with  armorial  bearings,  vnth  a  small  brass  fender 
of  the  same  period.  Chain  of  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth are  yet  to  be  seen  in  many  of  the  houses  of 
our  nobility.  Among  the  most  splendid  may  be 
mentioned  those  at  Penshiunt  Place,  Kent,  with 
the  couch  to  match,  engraved  in  Shaw*s  work. 
The  chair  in  which  Queen  Mary  was  crowned  and 
married,  being  a  present  from  the  Pope,  is  still 
preserved  in  Winchester  Cathedral.  It  has  been 
engraved  in  the  Antiquarian  Repertory;   and  a 
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chair  of  the  same  description  is  given  in  plate  7, 
vol.  iv.  of  Montfaucon*8  *  Monarchic  Francjaise,' 
from  an  illumination  representing  Anne,  queen  of 
Louis  Xn.,  receiving  a  book  from  Jean  de  Marets. 
In  the  next  plate  of  the  same  volume  the  queen  is 
seated  on  a  high-backed  bench,  at  a  table  on 
tressels,  while  her  ladies  are  squatted  like  Turks 
upon  the  floor.  Behind  them  is  a  cabinet,  ward- 
robe, or  buflet,  upon  which  stand  two  candle- 
sticks, and  by  its  side  a  square  birdcage. 

Straight  high-backed  armed- chairs,  with  the 
centre  and  bottoms  stuffed  and  covered  with  velvet, 
are  of  the  sixteenth  century.     A  good  specimen  is 

g resented  to  us  in  plate  14  of  the  5th  volume  of 
f ontfaucon.  «  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  is  seen  lean- 
ing upon  it.  In  the  same  volume,  plate  22,  is  a 
chair  of  state  of  a  different  shape,  and  more  like 
those  fit  Penshurst. 

A  chamber-organ,  executed  at  Vienna  in  1592, 
is  engraved  in  Shaw's  work.  ^'  In  the  sixteenth 
century,"  says  Fosbroke,  in  his  *  Encyclopaedia 
of  Antiquities,'  "  we  find  carpets  of  English  work, 
with  arms  iu  the  centre ;  a  square  board  carpet- 
cloth  for  the  table,  with  arms  in  the  midst  of  it; 
one  large  carpet  for  a  coop-bord ;  carpets  fringed 
with  crewell."  Turkey  carpets  are  mentioned 
as  early  as  the  seventh  of  Edward  VI.,  and  are 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ; 
but  they  were  used  more  for  covering  tables  than 
floors.  The  latter  in  rooms  of  state  were  generally 
matted,  and  in  the  other  apartments  strewed  with 
rushes.  A  rich  carpet  or  green  cloth  was  spread 
before  the  throne ;  from  which  circumstance 
knights  dubbed  upon  it  at  coronations,  &c.,  were 
called  carpet-knights  4  in  distinction  to^those  that 


were  made  in  the  field  and  for  military  service. 
In  Gage's  Hengrave  mention  is  made  of  **  a  great 
foulding  skreene  of  seaven  foulds,  with  a  skreene 
cloth  upon  it  of  green  kersey." 

Forks  were  yet  strangers  to  an  English  dinner- 
table.  Knives  were  first  mocfe  in  England,  ac- 
cording to  Anderson,  in  1563.  A  meat-knife  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's,  mentioned  in  Nichols's  '  Pro- 
gresses,' had  *'  a  handle  of  white  bone  and  a  con- 
ceyte  in  it.'*  In  the  same  work  we  read  of  ^  a 
dozen  of  horn  spoons  in  a  bunch,"  as  the  insnu- 
ments  ^*  meetest  to  eat  fiumenty  porage  with  all ;" 
also  of  *^a  folding  spoon  of  gold,"  and  ^  a  pair  of 
small  snuffers,  silver-gilt" 

Among  the  presents  to  Queen  Elizabeth  we 
find  *'  a  standish  of  ibiney  (ebony),  garnished  with 
silver,  with  ij  boxes  of  silver  for  inke  and  dust, 
with  a  looking-glass  in  the  inside  of  the  cover :" 
and  Wolsey  is  said  by  Stow  to  have  used  a  standish 
of  silver-gilt.  Elizabeth  also  received  as  a  gift 
'*  a  desk  to  write  on  with  divers  devices,  and  a 
pair  of  tables  and  chess-board,  three  silver  boxes 
for  the  compters,  sand  and  ink,  and  forty  comp- 
ters." 

The  male  costume  of  the  wealthier  classes  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  consisted  of  a  fine  shirt  of 
long  lawn,  embroidered  with  silk  round  the  collar 
and  wristbands ;  and  a  doublet,  the  sleeves  of  which 
were  sometimes  composed  of  two  pieces  each, 
fastened  at  the  shoulder  and  the  elbow,  with  laces 
or  points  through  which  the  shirt  protruded,  and 
sometimes  only  slashed  at  the  elbow,  as  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  To  this  were  added  the 
stomacher,  over  which  the  doublet  was  laced,  and 
petticoat;    a  long  coat  or  gown,  with  loose  or 
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hanging  sleeres  and  broad  turn*over  collars  of 
Tel  vet  or  fur;  long  hose  of  two  or  more  colours, 
and  broad-toed  shoes  or  slippers,  or  (for  riding) 
high  boots  to  the  knees.  The  shirts  were  worn 
low  in  the  neck,  and  showed  a  few  inches  above 
the  stomacher  or  doublet.  The  hood  during 
this  reign  was  abandoned  to  official  habits,  and  in 
lieu  of  it  were  worn  broad  felt  hats  and  caps,  and 
bonnets  of  velvet  and  fur  of  various  shapes,  pro- 
fusely laden  with  ostrich  and  other  feathers. 
Sometimes  the  large  plumed  cap  or  hat  is  seen 
slung  behind  the  back,  the  head  being  covered 
with  a  smaller  cap  of  velvet  or  gold  net  work.  The 
hair  was  worn  exceedingly  long,  the  face  closely 
shaved;  soldiers  and  aged  persons  alone  wearing 
beards  or  moustaches.  In  support  of  some  of 
these  statements  we  may  quote — 1st.  '  The  Boke 
of  Kervynge,'  in  which  the  king's  chamberlain  is 
directed  to  warm  his  sovereign's  "  petticoate,  his 
doublet,  and  his  stomacher,  and  then  put  on  his 
hosen,  and  then  his  shoes  or  slippers,  then  straiten 
up  his  hosen  mannerly,  and  tie  them  up,  then 
lace  his  doublet  hole  by  hole."  2ndly.  Barklay's 
*  Ship  of  Fooles,'  first  printed  in  1508,  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  fops  who  had  their  necks 

,     "  Cbarnd  with  eollart  and  chainet 

In  ffolden  withet,  their  fingers  ftall  of  rings. 
Their  uecks  naked  almost  to  the  raines, 

*        Their  sleeves  blaxing  like  onto  a  crane's  wings  }**— 

and  others  with  their  shirts 

**  Border*d  and  diaplay*d  in  form  of  surplois.** 

3rdly.  The  play  or  morality  of  *  Nature,'  written 
by  Henry  Med  well,  chaplain  to  Cardinal  Morton, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  which  Pride,  speak- 
ing of  Man,  says : — 

"  Then  shall  his  hosen  by  strjrped 
With  ooneU»ttys  of  fyne  TeWet  si  jped 
Down  to  the  hard  kue. 
And  fh>  the  kne  downward 
Hys  hosen  shall  be  fireschly  gard 
WiUi  colours  ij  or  thrr.'* 

The  same  personage  says : — 

•*  I  Vore  yt  well  to  have  syde  here  (side  or  long  hair  or  locks) 
Half  a  wote  (foot)  byneth  myne  ere, 
7or  ever  more  I  stand  in  fere 
That  myne  neck  sholde  take  cold/* 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here,  that  the 
family  colours  of  the  House  of  Tudor  were  white 
and  green  ;  those  of  Lancaster  white  and  red ; 
and  those  of  York  murrey  (or  purple)  and  blue. 
Red  and  blue,  from  the  colours  of  the  royal  arms, 
were  still  the  national  colours.  In  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  Henry  VII.  payment  was  made  to  a 
tailor  for  making  four  coats  of  white  and  green 
sarcenet  for  four  of  the  king's  minstrels ;  and  four 
coats  of  white  and  green  sarcenet  for  four  of  the 
king's  trumpets  at  28,  the  coat 

The  same  authorities  may  be  referred  to  for  the 
female  costume  of  the  period,  in  which  the  great 
variety  of  fashions  apparent  at  the  same  time  ren- 
ders a  verbal  description  almost  impossible.  The 
principal  features,  however,  are  the  slashing  or 
dividing  of  the  sleeves,  the  square  cut  of  the  bodies 
in  the  neck,  and  the  laced  stomachers.  High 
head-dresses  are  seldom  seen  during  this  reign. 
Simple  cauls  of  gold  network,  from  under  which 
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the  hair  hangs  negligently  down  the  back ;  tur- 
bans, of  an  eastern  size  and  magnificence ;  and  a 
sort  of  hood  which  looks  as  if  it  were  the  lower 
part  of  the  steeple  head-dress  with  a  round  crown 
to  it,  fitting  close  to  the  head,  are  the  prevaihng 
modes  of  coifiiure ;  and  rich  girdles,  with  chains  or 
ends  pendent  in  front  nearly  to  the  feet,  the  prin- 
cipal novelty  in  the  way  of  ornament. 

The  military  costume  of  the  time  is  distin- 
guished by  the  war-helmet,  taking  the  form  of  the 
head,  and  being  furnished  with  a  pipe  behind  in- 
stead of  on  the  top,  from  which  one  or  more 
feathers  of  enormous  length  trail  down  the  back 
to  the  very  crupper  of  the  horse.  The  passguards 
or  plates  rising  perpendicularly  on  the  shoulders 
to  guard  the  neck  are  of  this  reign;  and  the 
globular  breastplate  of  one  piece,  with  a  petticoat 
or  puckered  skirt  of  velvet  over  an  apron  of  chain- 
mail,  and  sometimes  a  steel  skirt  made  in  imitation 
of  the  velvet  one,  and  called  lamboys^  from  the 
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Surr  or  Black  Aavotrtt  or  a  Kmoirr  or  St.  Giokoi. 
Temp.  Heii.  VIL 


Suit  or  Dbmi«Lakcbb*8  Abmour.    Temp.  Hen.  VII. 


French  lambeaux^  are  characteristics  of  the  armour 
of  this  reign.  Long  tapets  or  cuishes,  composed 
of  overlapping  plates  to  the  knee,  ^low  which  the 
armour  was  occasionally  discontinued,  were  worn 
by  the  demi-lancers  and  infantry.  Fluted  suits, 
as  they  are  called,  are  first  seen  about  this  time ; 
and  the  toes  of  the  soUerets  are  made  preposter- 
ously wide  in  conformity  with  the  shoes  of  the 
period. 


TlLTWO  HlLMBT  or  THK  TIMI  Or  HbNRT  VII. 

The  tilting-helmet  is  very  flat-topped,  with  a 
salient  angle  in  front,  instead  of  rounding  off  as  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.     It  is  still  surmounted  by 
the  orle  or  chaplet  and  crest. 
^    The  shape  of  the  shield  becomes  more  and  more 


fantastic.  The  tabard  of  arms  is  still  occasionallj 
worn,  but  much  less  frequently,  and  disappears 
altogether  after  this  reign.  The  sword  is  distin- 
guished by  a  ridge  down  the  centre  on  both  sides 
of  the  blade ;  and  the  halberd,  first  mentioned  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  became,  about  this  time, 
a  regular  weapon  of  infantry. 

The  hand- gun,  improved  into  the  harquebus, 
and  furnished  with  a  matchlock  in  form  of  the 
letter  S  reversed,  was  also  brought  into  common 
use.  In  Hans  Burgmair's  Triumph  of  Maximilian 
the  arquebussier  of  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century  is  seen  fully  equipped.  The  yeomen 
of  the  guard,  which  corps  was  established  by 
Henry  Vll.,  were  armed  half  with  bows  and 
arrows  and  half  with  harquebusses. 

The  costume  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII  I.  and 
Edward  VI.  has  been  made  familiar  to  every 
schoolboy  by  the  numberless  prints  of  those 
monarchs  after  the  portraits  by  Holbein.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  doublet  with  full  bases  or  skirts,  and 
large  sleeves,  over  which  was  worn  a  short,  full 
cloak,  with  arm-holes,  through  which  the  sleeves 
of  the  doublet  passed,  but  to  which  other  sleeves 
were  occasionally  attached,  either  over  those  of  the 
doublet,  or  hung  loose  by  way  of  ornament  behind. 
It  had  also  a  broad  rolling  collar  of  fur,  velvet,  or 
satin.  The  hose  were  either  long  and  fitting  close 
to  the  shape  like  the  Norman  chausses,  or  divided 
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Mm*!  Caps,  Hati,  ard  BomrzTi  or  tbb  SnTinrTB  Cevturt.    From  Mr.  Ady  BeptoD*s  Tapestry. 


into  two  portions,  called  the  upper  and  nether 
stocks,  the  latter  of  which  finally  retained  the  name 
of  stocking ;  ^'  to  stock  the  hose"  being  to  add  the 
inferior  portion,  and  various  entries  occurring  of 
velvet,  satin,  cloth,  &c.,  for  '*  stocking  of  hose.*'* 

Caps  bordered  with  feathers,  and  what  were 
called  Milan  bonnets,  ^'  dressed  with  aglets,"  t,e. 
aiguillettes,  were  the  general  head-coverings  of  the 
beaux  of  the  day.  Mr.  Adv  Repton,  in  the  24th 
volume  of  the  Archaeologia,  has  exhibited  a  curious 
collection  of  the  most  remarkable  hats,  caps,  and 
bonnets  of  this  period.  The  shoes  were  worn  ex- 
ceedingly broad  at  the  toes,  and  slashed  and  puffed, 
as  was  frequently  the  whole  habit  in  every  direc- 
tion. HhU  speaks  of  a  garment  called  a  frock, 
which  he  says  was  a  sort  of  coat,  jacket,  or  jerkin, 
made  like  them  occasionally,  with  bases  or  skirts. 
He  also  mentions  the  chammer  or  shameu^  which 
he  describes  as  "  a  gown  cut  in  the  middle."  A 
vestment  called  a  glaudkyn  is  mentioned  in  some 
of  the  earlier  inventories.  The  materials  of  which 
the  dresses  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  com- 
posed were  of  the  most  magnificent  description ; 
and  the  common  people,  as  in  all  ages,  attempted 
to  vie  with  them  in  splendour  of  apparel,  which 
occasioned  a  sumptuary  law  to  be  promulgated  in 
the  twenty-fourth  year  of  Henry's  reign,  limiting 
the  use  of  fiirs  of  black  jennets  to  the  royal  family, 
and  furs  of  sables  to  the  nobility  above  the  rank  of 
a  viscount.  Crimson  or  blue  velvet,  embroidered 
apparel  or  garments,  guarded  (bordered)  with 
gold  sunken  work,  were  forbidden  to  any  person 

*  So.  in  Prance,  the  upper  part  being  called  the  "  hmt  de  ehanseei,** 
and  the  lower  the  "  bos,  the  word  bai  alone  hai  alnoe  been  need 
o  elf  nUy  what  we  call  the  itoeUnf  . 


lower  than  the  sons  and  heirs  of  barons  and 
knights ;  and  velvet  dresses  of  any  colour,  kn  of 
martens,  chains,  bracelets,  and  collars  of  gold, 
were  forbidden  to  all  persons  possessing  lees  than 
two  hundred  marks  per  annum.  The  sons  and 
heirs  of  such  persons  might,  however,  wear  coats  of 
black  velvet  or  damask,  tawney-coloured  russet  or 
camlet.  Satin  and  damask  gowns  were  confined 
to  the  use  of  persons  possessing  at  least  one  hundred 
marks  per  annum ;  and  the  wearing  of  pinched, 
i,e,  plaited,  shirts,  garnished  with  gold,  silver,  or 
silk,  was  forbidden  to  all  persons  under  the  rank 
of  knighthood.  The  commonalty  and  serving-men 
were  limited  to  the  use  of  cloth  of  a  certain  price 
and  lambs'  fur  only,  and  forbidden  the  wearing  of 
any  ornaments,  or  even  buttons  of  gold,  silver,  or 
gilt  work,  excepting  the  badge  of  their  lord  or 
master.  Howe,  the  continuator  of  Stow's  Annals, 
tells  us  that  the  apprentices  of  Loudon  wore  about 
this  time  blue  cloaks  in  summer,  and  in  winter 
blue  coats  or  gowns  (such  being  a  badge  of  servi- 
tude) ;  their  stockings  being  of  white  broad  cloth, 
sewed  close  up  to  their  round  slops  or  breeches,  as 
if  they  were  all  but  of  one  piece. 

The  hair,  which  had  been  worn  so  exceedingly 
long  in  the  preceding  reign,  was  now  cut  as  re- 
markably close  ;  Henry  having  issued  peremptory 
orders  to  all  his  attendants  and  courtiers  to  '*  poll 
their  heads."  fieards  and  moustaches  were  worn 
at  pleasure. 

The  principal  novelty  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  appears  to  have  been  the  introduction 
of  the  very  small  flat  cap  (like  that  still  worn  by 
the  Blue-coat  boys  of  Christ  Church  Hospital, 
founded  by  him)  placed  on  the  side  of  the  head, 
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and  ornamented  by  the  higher  classes  with  a  small 
tuft  of  feathers,  jewels,  &c. 

The  general  costume  of  this  period  is  repre- 
sented in  the  series  of  prints  published  by  Vertue, 
of  which  the  greater  portion  are  engraved  in  this 
work,  viz.,  the  meeting  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis 
at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold ;  Henry  VIII. 
granting  a  Charter  to  the  Company  of  Barber- 
Surgeons  ;  the  Procession  of  Edward  VI.  from  the 
Tower  to  Westminster;  and  the  same  monarch 
founding  Christ  Church  Hospital.  The  same 
artists  who  have  made  us  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  male  habit  of  this  period  have  also  familiarised 
us  with  the  appearance  of  the  females  in  the  fore- 
going reign.  The  portraits  of  Henry's  six  queeos, 
particularly  those  of  the  three  first,  Catherine  of 
Aragon,  Anne  Boleyn,  and  Jane  Seymour,  are  as 
well  known  as  those  of  their  husband  and  his 
ofispring,  and  leave  little  for  the  pen  to  do  beyond 
the  naming  of  the  separate  articles  composing  their 
visible  attire.  The  gown  appears  to  be  cut  square 
in  the  neck,  as  in  the  last  reign,  but  to  open  in 
front  to  the  waist,  so  as  to  show  the  kirtle  or 
petticoat.  The  sleeves  of  the  gown  varied  in 
form,  but  were  generally  composed  of  materials 
richer  even  than  the  gown  itself,  and  were  at- 
tached to  it  at  pleasure.  Waistcoats  are  mentioned 
in  this  reign,  for  women  as  well  as  for  men,  and, 
as  we  find  them  described  sometimes  as  being 
of  the  richest  stuffs,  such  as  "  cloth  of  silver  em- 
broidered," and  "with  sleeves,"  it  follows  they 
must  have  been  partially  seen.  The  neck,  which 
had  been  left  uncovered  during  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, was  now  enveloped  in  a  sort  of  habit-shirt, 
with  a  high  collar  and  small  ruff,  called  a  partlet. 
In  the  inventories  of  the  period  we  meet  with 
**  partlets  of  Venice  gold  knit,"  "  partlets  of  Venice 
gold   caul  fashion,"  "partlets  of  white  thread,** 


and  "  of  white  lawn  wrought  with  gold  about  the 
collars." 

The  gowns  had  trains  or  not,  according  to  the 
prevailing  fashion.  Anne  of  Cleves,  on  her  first 
interview  with  Henry,  wore  "a  rich  gowne  of 
cloth  of  gold  raised,  made  round  without  any  trayne, 
in  the  Dutch  fashion ;"  and  the  gown  of  Catherine 
Parr,  in  1 543,  is  said  to  have  had  a  train  ^  more 
than  two  yards  long.**  The  wife  of  John  Whit- 
comb,  the  famous  clothier,  is  described  as  being 
attired  in  a  fair  train  gown  stuck  full  of  silver  pins, 
having  a  white  cap  on  her  head  with  cuts  of 
curious  needlework  under  the  same,  and  an  apron 
before  her  as  white  as  driven  snow.  Her  maidens 
were  dressed  in  stamel  red  petticoats  with  milk- 
white  kerchers  on  their  head,  and  their  smock- 
sleeves  like  the  winter's  snow,  tied  with  silken 
bands  at  the  wrist.  The  head-dress  of  the  higher 
classes  of  females  at  this  period  concealed  almost 
entirely  the  hair.*  The  most  frequently  named 
are  "  the  French  hood,"  and  "  the  Milan  bonnet," 
which  latter  they  wore  as  well  as  the  men.  The 
former  was  most  probably  the  head-dress  in  which 
Jane  Seymour  is  repre8ented,"t  and  which  is  so 
commonly  seen  in  portraits  of  this  age.  Yet  this 
in  some  measure  answers  the  description  of  the 
miniver  caps,  which  Stow  says  were  worn  in  this 
reign,  and  which  he  describes  as  being  white, 
three  square^  and  the  peakes  full  three  or  four 
inches  from  the  head.  The  aldermen's  wives,  he 
says,  made  bonnets  of  velvet  after  the  fashion  of 
these  miniver  caps ;  but  at  the  time  he  wrote,  he 
adds,  they  were  almost  forgotten.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  recognise  some  articles  of  dress  from  written  de- 
scriptions, however  elaborate,    'this  sort  of  head- 

*  Except  in  bridal  drenee,  when  it  wu  elkmed,  u  ia  older  timet, 
to  streani  down  the  fthoulderi  fttmn  under  the  cnoL 
f  See  ontr,  p.  394. 
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dress  was  worn  in  a  variety  of  forms  down  to  the  time 
of  Charles  I. ;  and  in  one  of  its  shapes  has,  from 
the  unfortunate  wearer,  become  popular  under  the 
title  of  a  "  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  cap."  Two  other 
articles  are  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII. 
as  being  worn  beside  the  bonnet  and  French  hood, 
namely,  the  bon  grace  and  the  comet.  From 
Hall  we  learn  that  the  latter  was  made  of  black 
velvet,  and  worn  with  the  bonnet  and  caul  bv 
Anne  of  Cleves.  The  bon  arace  was  worn  with 
the  French  hood,  but  of  what  material  or  how 
arranged,  is  not  clear.  Mr.  Ady  Repton,  in  the 
27th  volume  of  the  Archeeologia,  has  added  a 
curious  assortment  of  ladies'  head-dresses  of  this 
period  to  his  former  contribution  of  the  hats  and 
caps  of  the  gentlemen.  He  quotes  also  Lyson's 
Cheshire  to  show  that,  in  the  32nd  of  Henry  VI II., 
Henry  Gee,  mayor  of  Chester,  *'  to  distinguish  the 
head-dresses  of  married  women  from  unmarried," 
ordered  "  no  unmarried  woman  to  wear  white  or 
other  coloured  caps,  and  no  woman  to  wear  any 
hat  unless  when  she  rides  or  goes  abroad  into  the 
country  (except  sick  or  aged  persons),  on  pain  of 
3*.  4rf." 

Of  the  armour  and  weapons  of  this  period  we 
have  many  splendid  existing  specimens  in  the 
national  collection  as  well  as  at  Goodrich  Court. 
The  most  interesting  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  suit  of 
armour  in  the  Tower,  presented  to  Henry  VIII.  by 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  on  the  marriage  of  the 
former  to  Catherine  of  Arragon.  Sir  S.  Meyrick,  to 
whom  the  public  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of 
the  fact,  as  well  as  for  the  recovery  of  a  portion  of 
the  suit  which  had  been  detached  from  it,  has  given 
an  elaborate  description  of  it,  with  specimens  of 


the  engravings  upon  it,  in  the  22nd  volume  of  the 
Arcbffiologia ;  but  an  engraving  of  the  suit  itself  is 
now,  we  believe,  for  the  first  time  published.  It 
is  remarkable  for  the  lambop,  or  puckered  skirt 
of  steel,  in  imitation  of  the  dress  of  the  day  before 
mentioned,  and  which  may  be  seen  depicted  upon 
the  great  seal'  of  this  monarch,  and  in  the  prints 
of  the  Triumph  of  Maximilian,  by  Hans  Burgmair. 

The  distinctive  mark  of  the  armour  of  this  reign 
is  the  revival  of  what  is  called  the  tapul  on  the 
breast-plate,  which,  from  bemg  at  first  globose, 
rises  to  a  line  or  edge,  and  towards  the  middle  of 
the  reign  presents  a  salient  angle  in  the  centre;  a 
fashion  which  will  be  better  understood  by  the  ac- 
companying cuts  from  a  series. 

Raised  armoUr,  the  forerunner  of  the  embossed, 
was  introduced  in  this  reini,  the  ground  being 
frequently  kept  black,  and  the  pattern  (raised 
about  the  tenth  of  an  inch)  polishea. 

Armour  puffed  and  ribbed,  in  imitation  of  the 
slashed  dresses  of  the  time,  was  occasionally  worn. 
A  specimen  at  Goodrich  Court  is  engraved  by 
Skelton,  from  whose  work  we  present  two  or  three 
other  suits  of  the  time  for  battle  and  for  the  lists. 
The  tilting'helmet  disappears  altogether  in  this 
reign.  It  was  superseded  by  the  coursing-hat  and 
meutoniere,  a  variation  of  the  salade  and  gorget  of 
the  past  century. 

To  the  list  of  weapons  we  have  to  add  the 
wheelock-gun,  inventc^i  by  the  Italians,  and  the 
pistol,  BO  called  from  its  being  made  at  Pistoia  in 
Tuscany,  with  its  variety,  the  dag  or  tacke,  which 
differed  from  it  merely  in  the  shape  of  the  butt- 
end. 

The  general  military  costume  of  the  time  is 
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Driait-Platks  or  thk  timx  or  Hxhbt  VIII. 


exhibited  in  a  collection  of  drawings  marked 
Augustus  III.,  among  the  Cotton  MS.,  Brit.  Mus. ; 
the  paintings  of  the  "Embarkation  of  Henry 
VIII.,"  and  the  •*  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold," 
engraved  in  this  work ;  the  Tournament  Roll  of 
HenryVIlI.,  A.D.  1510,  &c. 

There  does  not  appear  any  very  striking  change 
in  the  costume  of  England  upon  th^*  accession  of 
Mary.  The  small  flat  caps  were  still  worn  ;  but 
occasionally  a  conical  crown  is  seen,  preparing  us 
for  the  approaching  fashions  of  Elizabeth  and 
James.    The  stuffed  upper  stocks  became  a  still 


more  important  and  obvious  portion  of  attire ;  and 
the  broad  and  square-toed  shoes  reached  to  such  a 
pitch  of  extravagance  as  to  be  prohibited  by  pro- 
clamation during  this  reign.  In  that  of  Elizabeth, 
however,  we  are  presented  with  an  entirely  new 
style  of  dress,  which  has  been  rendered  as  familiar 
as  that  of  Henry  VII I. 's  time  to  us  by  the  number- 
less paintings  and  prints  of  the  celebrated  warriors, 
statesmen,  and  poets  of  the  "  golden  days  of  good 
Queen  Bess."  Our  limits,  indeed,  will  not  permit 
us  fully  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  flood  of  authorities 
now  beginning  to  pour  upon  us.    To  describe 
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CunmiiKo  Hat. 


minutely  the  various  fashions  which  arose  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  we  should 
be  compelled  to  transfer  to  our  pages  the  greater 
portion  of  *  Stubbs's  Anatomy  of  Abuses.'    We 

VOL.  II. 


must  confine  ourselves,  therefore,  ifi  the  mention  of 
striking  peculiarities  and  leave  our  engravings  to 
tell  the  rest 

The  general  dress  of  the  early  part  of  this  reign 
consisted  in  the  doublet,  deprived  of  its  long  skirts 
or  bases,  and  showing  the  trunk-hose,  breeches,  or 
slops,  distinguished,  according  to  their  peculiar  cut 
or  ornament,  as  the  French,  Gallic,  or  Venetian. 
Of  the  French  we  are  told  there  were  two  sorts, 
one  made  very  round,*  and  the  other  fitting  closely 
and  terminating  below  the  knee  in  one  or  more 
rolls  called  canions  or  cannons.f  The  Gallic 
hosen  were  very  large  and  wide,  and  reached  to 
the  knee  only.^  The  Venetian  hosen  came  below 
the  knee  to  the  gartering-place  of  the  leg,  and, 
instead  of  the  canions,  were  fastened  there  by 
silken  points  or  buttons.§  These  fashions  are  all 
distinguishable  in  the  prints  of  the  time,  and  we 
give  them  here  from  the  costumes  of  the  different 
nations  imitated  by  the  English.  A  change  from 
very  large  to  very  close  breeches  was  made  in  the 
eighth  year  of  Elizabeth  (1566),  and,  in  the 
fortieth  (1598),  we  are  told  old  fashions  were 
revived. 

The  doublet  fitted  the  body  cbsely  at  first,  but 
kept  lengthening  in  the  waist  till  towards  the  end 
of  the  reign  it  assumed  a  shape,  by  stuffing  and 
*'  bombasting,"  which  gave  to  it  the  name  of  the 
pease-cod-bellied  doublet,  a  fashion  which  our 
merry  friend  Punchinello  wears  to  the  present  day. 

The  well  known  ruff  made  its  appearance  very 
shortly  after  Elizabeth's  accession,  and  continued 
to  increase  in  size  till  it  became,  in  1 595,  ''  mon- 
strous ;"  and,  being  set  three  or  four  times  double, 
was  of  some  fitly  called  *'  three  steps  and  a  half 
to  the  gallows.'* 

Over  the  doublet  was  worn  a  cloak||  of  the 
Spanish,  French,  or  Dutch  fashion ;  or  sometimes 
a  jacket  called  a  mandevil,  or  mandillian,  with  or 
without  sleeves.  To  guard  or  border  the  cloak 
"  with  bugles  and  other  kinds  of  glass "  was  a 
new  fashion  in  Stubbs's  time. 

The  conical  and  steeple-crowned  hats  came  into 
fashion  towards  the  close  of  this  reign.  Stubbs 
enumerates  a  vast  variety  of  silk,  velvet,  taffety, 
wool,  and  beaver ;  and  Mr.  Ady  Repton  has  col- 
lected them  with  his  usual  industry  in  plates  39 
and  40  of  the  twenty-fourth  volume  of  the 
*  Archseologia.'  By  an  act  of  parliament  passed 
in  1511,  it  was  ordered  that  all  persons  above  the 
age  of  six  years  (except  ^*  maidens,  ladies,  and 
gentlewomen,  the  nobility,  and  some  others) 
should,  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  wear  caps  of 
wool,  knit  and  dressed  in  England,  upon  penalty 
of  ten  groats.^  The  stockings  were  now  first 
ornamented  with  clocks  ("  quirks  or  clogs  ")  about 
the  ankles,  and  the  shoes  were  corked^  of  all 
colours,  and  richly  ornamented.    The  practice  of 

•  Burgundiftn  Costmne.  a.d.  1577* 

f  Sm  flgtiie  of  Henry  1 1 1,  of  Frftuce,  by  IfonUkncon. 

t  French  Coetame.  lS8\. 

I  Venetian  Costume,  1590. 
Vidit  German  and  SpAniih  Cottome,  1577 ;  ud  FrMch,  IMl. 
13£Ua.cl9. 
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wearing  pantoffles  or  slippers  is  much  ridiculed 
by  Stubbs.  How  can  they  be  handsome,  he  asks, 
**when  they  go  flap,  flap,  up  and  down  in  the 
dirt,  casting  up  mire  to  the  knees  of  the  wearer?" 

The  costume  of  the  ladies  in  England  during  the 
reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth  could  not  be  better 
illustrated  than  by  engravings  of  the  many  portraits 
of  the  sovereigns  themselves  taken  at  various 
periods  of  these  reigns,  particularly  those  of  Eliza- 
beth, of  whom  there  are  enough  to  form  a  chro- 
nological series. 

On  Mary's  accession  we  find  that,  although  in 


her  thirty-seventh  year,  she  suddenly  changed  the 
sober  dress  adapted  to  her  former  retired  and 
serious  habits  for  garments  of  the  gayest  descrip- 
tion and  the  newest  and  most  extravagant  fashions. 
Noailles,  the  French  ambassador,  was  so  much 
struck  by  the  excess  to  which  she  carried  this 
taste  as  to  make  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  his 
official  dispatches.  On  the  7th  of  September, 
1553,  he  writes,  "  She  is  one  of  the  ladies  in  the 
world  who  now  takes  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
dress ;"  and  in  another  dispatch  he  describes  her 
as  most  richly  attired  in  gold  embroidery,  dressed 
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after  the  French  fashion,  in  robes  with  great  sleeves. 
He  says  she  carries  her  fancy  for  fine  clothing  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  even  the  ladies  who 
attend  on  her,  although  of  the  age  of  sixty,  wear 
dresses  of  cloth  of  gold  and  gay  colours  as  exquisite 
as  he  had  ever  seen  .them  in  France,  even  at  the 
«*  advenement "  of  Francis  or  anywhere  else*  On 
the  day  of  Mary's  procession  from  the  Tower  to 
Westminster,  previous  to  her  coronation,  he  again 
mentions  the  French  fashion  of  the  dresses  worn 
by  the  ladies  of  the  court.  This  French  fashion 
may  be  seen  in  the  large  picture  of  Mary  now  in 
the  meeting  room  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

A  later  fashion  introduced  gowns  of  velvet  or 
other  rich  stuffs,  made  with  short  sleeves  ter- 
minating at  the  elbow,  but  raised  to  a  great  height 
upon  the  shoulder,  the  under  dress  being  composed 
of  a  sort  of  doublet  or  waistcoat  like  a  man*8,  and  a 
rich  cloth  of  gold  or  silver  petticoat,  fully  displayed 
by  the  branching  off  of  the  gown,  which  was  only 
fastened  across  the  chest.  Stubbs  mentions  this 
masculine  habit  on  its  revival  with  some  slight 
modifications  in  his  time.  "  The  women,"  says 
he,  "  have  doublets  and  jerkins  as  the  men  have, 
buttoned  up  to  the  breast,  and  made  with  wings, 
welts,  and  pinions  on  the  shoulder  points,  as  man's 
apparel  in  all  respects ;"  and  in  Ulpian  Fulwell's 
Interlude,  *  Like  will  to  Like,  quoth  the  Devil  to 
the  Collier,'  printed  in  1568,  Nicol  Newfangle, 
the  Vice,  says,— 

"  I  leaned  to  make  rdwhi  with  lotiir  tieevet  and  winga; 
I  Waned  to  make  rafb  like  calves*  ehitterlinfi.** 

The  ruff  of  lawn  or  cambric  was  first  worn, 
according  to  Stow,  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  it  having  been  made  before  that  time 
of  holland ;  and  now  when  the  queen  had  them  of 
this  new  material  no  one  could  stiffen  or  starch 
them ;  she  therefore  sent  for  some  Dutchwomen, 
who  understood  this  mystery;  and,  in  1564,  a 
Fleming,  named  Mistress  Dingham  Vander  Plasse, 
came  to  England  and  obtained  great  reputation 
and  much  money  by  her  excellence  in  the  arts  of 
starching  and  starch-making. 

About  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the 
enormous  fardingale was  introduced;  and  the  well- 
known  costume  in  which  her  majesty  went  to  St 
Paul's  to  return  thanks  for  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
armada,  a.d.  1568,  may  be  compared  with  the 
equally  authentic  portrait  by  Mark  Gerrard,  in  his 
painting  of  the  Progress  of  Elizabeth  to  Hunsdon 
House,  engraved  at  p.  542  of  this  volume. 

Of  the  head-dresses'  of  this  period  there  is  a 
most  elaborate  account  in  Stubbs :  the  hair  being 
**  curled,  frizled,  and  crisped,  laid  out  (a  world  to 
see)  on  wreathes  and  borders  from  one  ear  to  the 
other."  Perukes  and  false  hair  were  much  worn 
by  the  court  belles  of  the  day.  When  Hentzner 
saw  Elizabeth  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  her  age, 
she  wore  false  hair,  and  that  red;  and  Mr.  White, 
servant  to  the  queen,  writing  to  Mr.  William  Cecil, 
describes  his  having  seen  her  majesty  at  Tutbury 
with  black  hair ;  but,  he  adds,  *'  Mr.  Knowles 


told  me  she  wears  hair  of  sundry  colours."    Mr. 
Repton  remarks,  in  his  '  Observations  on  Female 
Head-dresses  in  England,'*  that,  '*  in'the  various 
pictures  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in  one  she  has 
auburn  hair, — in  another,  black, — and  in  another, 
yellow,"  and  quotes  the  following  from  a  letter 
from  Knollys  to  Cecil,  published  in  Chambers's 
'  Life  of  Mary :' — "  so  that  now  here  are  six  wait- 
ing women,    although    none   of  reputation   but 
Mistress  Mary  Seaton,  who  is  praised  by  this 
queen  to  be  the  finest  busker  (that  is  to  say,  the 
finest  dresser  of  a  woman's  head  of  hair)  that  is  to 
be  seen  in  any  country,  whereof  we  have  seen 
divers^  experiences  since  her  coming  hither ;  and, 
among  other  pretty  devices  yesterday  and  this 
day,  she  did  set  a  curled  hair  upon  the  queen  that 
was  said  to  be  a  perewyke^  that  showed  very 
delicately,  and  every  other  day  she  has  a  new 
device  of  bead-dressmg  without  any  cost,  and  yet 
setteth  forth  a  woman  gayly  well.*'    The  portrait 
of  Elizabeth  engraved  at  p.  540,  ante,  from  the 
painting  by  Zuchero,  exhibits  a  most  elaborate 
head-dress.     Besides   these    various    modes    of 
dressing  the  hair,  there  were  worn  caps,  hats, 
and  hoods  of  simdry  descriptions.     The  '  Marv 
Queen  of  Scots  cap  "  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Velvet  hats  are  paid  by  Stubbs  to  have  been  worn 
every  day  by  almost  artificers'  wives;    French 
hoods    by  every  merchant's  wife   and    **meane 
gentlewoman;"  and  hats  of  taffety,  or  "els  of 
wools  at  least,"  by  every  poor  cottager's  daughter. 
He  also  mentions  cauls  of  net-wire,  that  the  cloth 
of  gold,  &c.,  with  which  the  hair  was  sometimes 
covered,  might  be  shown  through,  and  "lattice 
caps  with  three  horns  or  comers,  like  the  forked 
caps  of  popish  priests."    These  caps  or  bonnets  of 
lattice  or  ermine  were,  by  an  ordinance  for  the 
reformation  of  gentlewomen's  head-dresses  about 
the  middle  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  forbidden 
to  all  persons  under  the  degree  of  a  gentlewoman 
born  and  having  a  right  to  bear  arms.f 

Stockings  of  knit  silk  and  worsted  were  first 
made  in  England  during  this  reign.  "Corked 
shoes,  pantoffles,  and  slippers,"  are  mentioned  by 
Stubbs  as  being,  "  some  of  black  velvet,  some  of 
white,  some  of  green,  and  some  of  yellow,  some  of 
Spanish  leather,  and  some  of  English,  stitched 
with  silk,  and  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver  all 
over  the  foots,  with  other  gewgaws  innumerable.'* 
Looking-glasses  and  fans  of  ostrich  feathers,  with 
rich  handles  of  gold,  were  frequently  attached  to 
the  girdle.  Jewellery  of  all  descriptions  was  worn 
to  excess,  and  gloves  "  sweetwashed  "  («.  e.  per- 
fumed), embroidered  with  gold  and  silver.  Masks 
of  black  velvet  came  also  much  into  fashion. 
Stubbs  says,  "  if  a  man  knew  not  their  guise  he 
would  think  he  met  a  monster  or  devil." 

The  armour  of  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
seldom  came  lower  than  the  knee,  complete  suits 
being  only  used  for  jousting.  The  morion  first 
appears  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  undergoes 
various  alterations  in  form  through  that  of  Eliza- 

•  Aichaologla.  n>L  S7.  t  Hmrfeba  MS.  1778. 
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beth.  The  breast-plates  were  made  much  thicker 
in  order  to  be  bullet-proof;  and,  towards  the  close 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  assumed  the  shape  of  the 
pease-cod-bellied  doublet,  armour  invariably  taking 
Its  form  from  the  fashion  of  the  civil  dress  of  the 
time. 

Carabines,  petronels,  and  dragons  are  added  to 
the  fire-arms  of  this  period.  Troops  called  cara- 
bins  are  first  mentioned  as  a  sort  of  light  cavalry 
in  1559.  The  petronel  was  so  call^  from  its 
being  fired  from  the  chest,  and  the  dragon  from  its 
muzzle  being  generally  ornamented  with  the  head 
of  that  fabl^  monster,  the  troops  who  used  it 
subsequently  obtaining  the  name  of  dragons  or 
dragoons.  Camden  tells  us,  in  his  *  Annals  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,*  that  she  first  caused  gunpowder 
to  be  made  in  this  kingdom  "  that  she  might  not 
pray  and  pay  for  it  likewise  to  her  neighbours." 

In  proceeding  to  describe  the  public  and  private 
life  of  the  English  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as 
marked-  by  the  peculiar  manners  and  customs  then 
prevalent,  we  shall  begin  with  a  farewell  notice  of 
a  subject  which  has  already  occupied  a  good  deal  of 
our  attention.  Formerly  we  had  occasion  to  trace 
the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  chivalry;  in 
the  present  period  we  witness  its  complete  ex- 
tinction. Much  of  the  show,  indeed,  of  the 
knightly  and  romantic,  continued  to  be  exhibited 


in  the  festivals  that  graced  the  courts  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Elizabeth ;  but  it  was  the  show  merely ; 
the  substance  of  chivalry,  as  an  animating  and 
sustaining  element  of  the  national  life  and  strength 
was  gone ;  feelings  and  courtesies  derived  from  its 
spirit  still  enlivened  and  embellished  social  inter- 
course ;  but  the  jousts  and  tournaments  that  were 
still  occasionally  held  were  only  a  mimicry  of  the 
ancient  knightly  combats,  the  military  character  of 
which  they  had  almost  wholly  thrown  off,  to  assume 
that  of  mere  holiday  sports  or  pageants. 

A  circumstance  which  happened  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  period  may  be  quoted  in 
illustration  of  the  decay  of  the  chivalrous  spirit 
that  had  already  taken  place.  As  hunting  was  in- 
convenient in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  Henry 
VII.  gave  permission  to  certain  "lusty  gentle- 
men," at  their  earnest  request,  to  hold  feats  of 
arms  in  Greenwich  Park,  the  objects  of  the  pe- 
titioners, as  stated  by  themselves,  being  **  the 
eschewing  of  idleness,  the  ground  of  all  vice,  and 
the  promotion  of  such  exercises  as  shall  be  honour- 
able, and  also  healthful  and  profitable  to  the 
body."  The  manner  in  which  these  feats  of  arms 
were  ordered  was  in  harmony  with  the  peaceful 
principle  that  inspired  them.  On  the  22nd  of 
May  a  green  tree  was  set  up  in  Greenwich  Park, 
and  upon  it  was  suspended  a  white  shield,  on 
which  the  names  of  those  who  accepted  the  de- 
fiance were  inscribed ;  while  two  gentlemen,  with 
their  aids,  held  themselves  in  readiness,  every 
Thursday  and  Monday,  from  the  23rd  of  May  to 
the  20th  of  June,  to  answer  all  comers.  The 
weapons  were  casting  spears  and  bastard  swords, — 
that  is,  spears  without  points,  and  swords  without 
either  point  or  edge ;  the  number  of  blows  was 
carefully  limited;  and,  for  further  assurance  of 
safety,  no  thrust  was  to  be  dealt,  and  no  combatant, 
in  closing,  was  to  clutch  the  hand  of  his  antagonist. 
Thus,  every  precaution  was  carefully  adopted  that 
the  •*  healthful  exercise  "  should  indeed  be  worthy 
of  the  name,  by  rendering  it  as  harmless  as  a  game 
at  quarter-staff,  or  a  play  with  foils.^ 

Such  was  .chivalry  in  the  days  of  Henry  VII. 
In  the  succeeding  reign,  Henry  VIII., — ^young, 
rich,  enthusiastic,  and  skilful  in  every  warlike 
exercise, — made  some  strenuous  efforts  to  restore 
the  days  of  Poictiers  and  Agincourt,  and  even  the 
fabulous  glories  of  King  Arthur ;  but,  powerful 
though  he  was,  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  against 
him,  and  he  could  not  raise  chivalry  from  the 
dead.  Throngs  of  knights  and  ladies  were  abun- 
dant at  his  call;  and  gay  pavilions  rose,  and 
streamers  flutter^,  to  assemble  spectators,  that 
they  might  look  on,  and  applaud  the  valour  of  the 
combatants.  But  the  perilous  tournament,  and  the 
hot  m^l^  were  no  longer  to  be  seen :  the  disport- 
ing champions  jousted  in  pairs  with  rebated 
lances,  or  fought  behind  the  shelter  of  barriers 
with  edgeless  axes;  and  though  a  well-bruised 
knight  might  occasionally  go  limping  from  the 
lists,  yet  every  one  could  console  himself  with  the 
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thooglit  that  nothing  wone  than  to  be  beaten 
black  and  blue  waa  now  to  be  encountered. 
During  the  reigiia  of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Mary 
we  hear  little  of  these  chivalrous  pageants,  which 
DO  longer  enjoyed  the  fostering  encouragement  of 
royalty.  It  was  natural,  however,  that  they  should 
experience  a  revival  during  such  a  reign  as  that  of 
Elizabeth ;  but  although  the  tilt-yard  was  now  re- 
qiened  for  the  gratification  of  a  virgin  queen  and 
female  court,  the  knight  only  entered  it  to  show 
the  caracoling  of  his  steed  and  the  elegance  of  his 
horsemanship ;  and  his  chief  aim  was  to  break  a 
spear  gracefully  and  keep  his  seat  firmly,  the  glory 
that  might  accrue  from  broken  ribs  or  transfixed 
limbs  never  crossing  his  imagination. 

As  the  joust  superseded  the  dangerous  tourna- 
ment, so  riding  at  the  ring  superseded  the  joust, 
and  became  so  great  a  favourite  that,  by  the  end  of 
this  period,  it  was  reduced  to  a  regular  science. 
This,  the  most  graceful,  as  well  as  the  safest  of  all 
the  warlike  exercises,  consisted  in  careering  at  a 
small  ring,  and  bearing  it  off  upon  the  lance*s  point. 
Three  courses  were  allowed  at  this  most  difficult 
mark,  which  was  suspended  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  iider*s  eyebrow;  when,  if  the  point  of  the 
weapon  was  so  judiciously  aimed  as  to  enter  the 
circle,  the  fastening  yielded,  and  the  ring  was  borne 
off  in  triumph  on  the  extremity  of  the  lance. 

One  effect  of  the  cessation  of  the  ancient  chival- 
rous combats  was  the  rise  of  the  duello^  or  duel ; 
a  change  which  introduced  an  entirely  new  system 
of  fence.  Instructors  in  the  use  of  the  sword  now 
became  so  numerous  that  a  fencing- school  was  to 
be  found  in  almost  every  town  in  England.  The 
masters  of  this  science  were  considered  of  such 
public  importance  that,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  they  were  formed  into  a  corporation  by 
letters  patent.  We  find,  also,  that  titles  and  pri- 
vileges were  conferred  upon  them,  according  to 
their  degrees  of  proficiency.  During  their  noviciate, 
the  tyros  in  fencing  were  called  scholars ;  after 
they  had  acquired  a  certain  amoimt  of  skill,  they 
were  raised  to  the  rank  of  provosts;  and  when 
they  had  attained  the  highest  step  of  their  pro- 
fession, they  were  called  masters.  These  two  last 
degrees  could  only  be  obtained  by  public  trials  of 
skill,  after  which  the  successful  candidates  were 
allowed  to  give  lessons  in  their  mystery.* 

The  first  combats  that  were  waged,  whether  in 
sport  or  earnest,  after  the  lists  had  been  abandoned, 
were  those  of  sword  and  buckler;  and  notwith- 
standing the  apparently  formidable  character  of 
these  weapons,  such  encounters  were  comparatively 
harmless,  on  account  of  the  conventional  laws  that 
constituted  **  fair  play."  The  combatants  only 
struck  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  on  no 
occasion  were  permitted  to  foin ;  and  it  was  thought 
unmanly  to  stnke  beneath  the  girdle.f  Dexterity 
in  the  use  of  these  weapons  quickly  became  uni- 
versal, as  handling  them  grew  to  be  a  favourite 
sport;  and  a  common  practice  in  London,  on 
holidays,  after  evening  prayers  was,  for  the  yoimg 

*  C«nden— AMhan.  f  Camden. 


apprentices  to  exercise  themselves  before  their 
master's  door  with  "•  bucklers  and  wasters.'*  The 
buckler  in  general  use  is  described  as  having  been 
about  a  foot  in  breadth,  with  a  spike  four  or  five 
inches  long  in  the  centre.*  A  different  kind  of 
weapon  for  the  duel,  however,  was  introduced  into 
England  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  a  certain 
desperado  named  Rowland  York :  this  was  the 
rapier,  a  thrust  of  which  was  more  deadly  than  the 
stroke  of  a  sword,  and  parried  with  much  greater 
difficulty.  A  complete  revolution  had  therefore  to 
be  made  in  the  science  of  fencing ;  and  while  the 
foin  now  became  the  chief  mode  of  attack,  a  dagger 
wielded  in  the  left  hand,  for  the  purposes  of  parry- 
ing, superseded  the  use  of  the  buckler.  This  in- 
novation is  thus  deplored  by  Porter  in  his  comedy 
of  *  The  Two  Angry  Women  of  Abingdon': — 
"  Sword-and-buckler  fight  begins  to  grow  out  of 
use ;  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  if  it  be  once  gone,  this 
poking  fight  of  rapier  and  dagger  will  come  up ; 
then  a  good  tall  sword-and-buckler  man  will  be 
spitted  like  a  cat  or  a  rabbit."  This  doleful  pre- 
diction was  soon  accomplished.  The  new  weapons, 
after  having  been  adopted  by  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  were  naturally  assumed  by  the  inferior 
orders,  while  the  swoi^  and  buckler  were  now  so 
much  despised  that  the  term  of  swash-buckler  waa 
applied  to  the  bully  whose  combats  were  attended 
with  more  noise  than  real  danger. 

As  hot  blood  and  rivalry  were  very  abundant  in 
the  court  of  Elizabeth,  much  time  and  attention 
were  devoted  to  the  study  of  fencing ;  and  as  the 
use  of  the  rapier  was  most  complete  in  the  schools 
of  the  continent,  and  especially  of  Italy,  young 
gentlemen  went  thither  to  be  perfected  in  the 
science,  while  foreigners  were  frequently  invited  to 
give  lessons  in  London.  These  teachers  were  at 
first  particularly  chary  in  communicating  their 
choice  hits  to  any  except  their  favourite  pupils ; 
and  to  enhance  the  estimation  of  their  profession, 
they  were  accustomed  to  teach  with  closed  doors, 
after  having  searched  every  place  in  the  apartment 
to  ascertain  that  no  lurkers  were  within.  A  science 
thus  cultivated  was  naturally  refined  upon  ;  and  as 
if  rapier  and  dagger  had  not  been  sufficiently 
deadly,  the  use  of  what  was  called  a  *'  case  of 
rapiers  "  was  sometimes  introduced  in  the  foreign 
schools,  and  the  pupil  was  taught  to  wield  one  in 
each  hand,  at  the  same  instant,  with  equal  dex- 
terity and  effect.  As  the  superior  length  of  the 
weapon  also  gave  a  decided  advantage  to  an 
assailant,  many  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing  tucks 
of  a  most  preposterous  length.  But  Elizabeth  put 
down  this  unfair  practice  in  the  same  fiuhion  that 
the  Czar  Peter  reformed  the  beards  of  the  Russians 
a  century  later.  She  stationed  grave  citizens  at 
every  gate,  who  broke  the  points  of  the  rapiers  that 
exceeded  a  yard  in  length,  and  reduced  them  to 
the  common  standard.  It  is  important  to  observe, 
in  conclusion,  that  this  new  mode  of  encounter  was 
at  length  attended  with  happy  effects.  As  the 
science  of  fence  continued  to  improve,  it  was  soon 
•  stow. 
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discovered  that  the  rapier  was  too  dangerous  to  be 
lightly  provoked,  while  skill  in  the  use  of  it  was 
not  so  easily  procured  as  in  the  handling  of  sword 
and  buckler  j  and  therefore,  even  before  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  we  are  informed  by  the 
annalist,  that  *^  suddenly  the  general  quarrel  of 
fighting  abated."* 

Another  important  change  took  place  during 
this  period  in  the  practice  of  archery,  an  arm  of 
national  power  which  had  hitherto  been  of  higher 
importance  even  than  chivalry  itself  in  the  defence 
of  the  country  and  the  maintenance  of  its  great- 
ness. 

During  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry 
VIII.,  notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  fire- 
arms, the  bow  still  continued  to  be  the  principal 
weapon  of  an  English  army;  and  the  deadly 
execution  which  it  wrought  at  Flodden,  as  well  as 
on  subsequent  occasions,  still  seemed  to  vindicate 
its  ancient  reputation.  The  statutes,  accordingly, 
still  enforced  the  practice  of  archery  with  as  much 
rigour  as  ever,  prohibiting  unlawful  games,  and 
inflicting  severe  penalties  on  such  as  ueed  the 
hand-gun  and  the  cross-bow.  By  a  law  of  Henry 
VIII.  a  fine  of  10/.  was  denounced  against  any  one 
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who  kept  a  cross-bow  m  his  house;  and  every 
subject  in  the  kingdom,  except  those  who  were 
exempted  by  age,  infirmity,  or  oflSce,  was  required 
to  keep  a  bow  and  arrows,  and  exercise  himself  in 
shooting.  Fathers,  guardians,  and  masters  of  ap- 
prentices, were  also  commanded  to  teach  the  male 
children  under  their  care  the  use  of  the  bow,  and 
compel  them  to  shoot  on  holidays,  and  at  every 
convenient  season.  Henry  was  himself  an  ex- 
cellent archer,  and  delighted  in  meetings  of  his 
subjects  for  the  purpose  of  competition  in  shooting. 
At  one  of  these  held  at  Windsor  he  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  remarkable  skill  of  a  citized  from 
Shoreditch  that,  in  a  merry  mood,  he  invested  him 
with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Shoreditch,— a  mock- 
dignity  long  afterwards  retained  by  the  captain  of 
the  London  archers,  who  was  thereby  entitled  to 
select  the  marquises,  earls,  and  lords  of  his  mimic 
court.  But  the  efforts  of  this  king  to  retard  the 
departure  of  English  archery  were  as  abortive  as 
his  efforts  to  revive  the  spirit  of  ancient  chivalry. 
It  was  found  that  the  arrow  that  flew  like  the 
silent  pestilence  was  less  effective  than  the  wasting 
thunderbolt  of  modem  warfare ;  and  in  a  very  few 
years  after  the  close  of  his  reign  the  **  grey-goose 
wing"  had  almost  ceased  to  carry  death  in  the 
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battle.  TowatxlB  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
we  find  that  the  people  were  allowed  to  shoot,  or 
not  to  shoot,  as  they  listed,  and  with  such  weapons 
as  suited  their  own  good  pleasure,  while  the  long- 
bow was  chiefly  used  as  an  instrument  of  the 
chase,  or  for  the  purposes  of  healthful  exercise. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  subject  of  English  archery, 
as  we  must  do  in  this  chapter,  we  may  stop  for  a 
moment  to  explain  the  causes  to  which  it  was  in- 
debted for  its  peculiar  excellence.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  surpassing  dexterity  of  our  bowmen  was 
the  result  of  extraordinary  care  and  diligence 
bestowed  upon  minutiae  very  seldom  attended  to  or 
thought  of  in  the  holiday  work  of  modem  archery. 
In  the  ^rst  place,  great  care  was  taken  that  the 
material  selected  for  the  bow-stave  should  combine 
the  requisite  strength  and  elasticity.  On  this 
account  the  yew  was  preferred  by  the  bowyers  of 
England  for  the  fabrication  of  the  national  wea* 
pon,  and  the  piece  chosen  required  to  be  firee  from 
every  kind  of  knot  or  defect.  After  it  was  pro- 
perly seasoned,  great  skill  was  required  in  the 
fiuhionmg  and  smoothing  of  the  stave,  so  that  it 
should  taper,  by  fine  and  just  degrees,  from  the 
centre  to  the  extremities.  If  this  point  were  ne- 
glected the  necessary  strain  upon  the  weapon 
would  break  it.  With  regard  to  the  string,  if  it 
was  too  hard,  or  too  fine,  it  would  cut  the  wood  of 
the  bow;  and  if  made  of  coarte  materials,  it  was 
apt  to  break,  and  leave  the  archer  defenceless; 
and  therefore,  *^  God  send  us  good  stringers  !'* 
ejaculates  old  Ascham  with  very  proper  devotion, 
for,  even  though  in  conflict  the  shooter  should 
have  two  strings  to  his  bow,  which  was  generally 
the  case,  yet  he  was  in  danger  of  being  cut  down 
during  the  process  of  stringing  it  anew.  This 
essential  article,  therefore,  was  generally  made  of 
silk,  and  twisted  with  abundance  of  care  and  skill. 
The .  shooters  with  the  cross-bow,  on  the  contrary, 
required  strings  of  gut,  on  account  of  their  great 
strength,  to  endure  the  strain  in  winding  up  the 
instrument;  but,  in  damp  or  rainy  weather,  cords 
of  this  description  often  became  useless,  as  was  the 
case  with  those  of  the  Genoese  cross-bowmen  at 
the  battle  of  Azincourt.  The  English  archers  used 
to  carry  their  bows  in  cases  made  of  woollen  or 
canvass  cloth,  by  which  such  accidents  were 
avoided.  Even  in  time  of  peace,  when  the  bow 
was  laid  up  at  home,  it  required  very  tender  treat- 
ment to  be  kept  in  a  serviceable  state.  It  must 
not  stand  too  near  the  wall,  for  the  damp  would 
injure  it;  nor  in  too  dry  a  place,  where  it  would 
become  brittle;  and  it  must  often  be  carefully 
wiped  and  rubbed,  to  preserve  its  freshness  and 
elasticity.  The  construction  of  a  good  arrow  was 
as  critical  as  that  of  a  good  bow ;  and  the  three 
several  parts  of  which  it  was  composed — the  stele 
(Mr  shaft,  the  feathers,  and  the  head— were  all  the 
objects  of  the  most  careful  attention.  The  wood  of 
the  arrow  for  war  was  generally  of  asp ;  that  for 
sport  was  selected  from  a  variety  of  trees,  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  the  hunter.  The  feather  was 
generally  that  of  the  goose :  a  grey  feather  was 


preferred,  either  because  it  was  stronger  or  least 
liable  to  be  detected  and  shunned  by  the  person 
aimed  at ;  and  the  second  feather  of  the  wing  of 
the  grey  goose  was  deemed  the  best  by  the  most 
skilful  fletchers.  Sometimes,  as  we  find  from  the 
old  ballads  of  Robin  Hood,  the  arrow  of  a  critical 
archer  was  feathered  from  the  wing  of  the  swan  or 
the  peacock,  and  bound  at  the  notching  with  white 
silk.  The  arrow-heads  were  made  of  fine  steel, 
and  those  used  by  the  English  archers  were  either 
broad  or  forked.  The  broad  arrow  had  two  sharp 
barbs  pointing  backwards  to  the  feathers,  and  the 
forked  arrow  two  pointing  forwards.  The  other 
extremity  of  the  shaft  was  notched  with  a  hoUow, 
either  broad  and  shallow,  or  narrow  and  deep, 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  string.  In  accord- 
ance with  all  this  nicety  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
ancient  national  artillery,  the  offices  of  the  bow- 
maker,  the  fletcher,  and  the  stringer,  were  all  kept 
separate ;  excellence  in  any  of  these  departments 
was  a  source  of  consideration  and  wealUi ;  and  a 
good  bow,  and  well-tried  sheaf  of  arrows,  became  an 
important  family  inheritance  in  the  house  of  an 
English  yeoman. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  English  archery  its  fol- 
lowers repaired  to  the  field  of  battle  or  the  green- 
wood with  nothing  but  their  weapons;  and  in 
shooting  they  were  only  anxious  to  hit  the  broad 
figure  of  a  man  or  a  deer,  without  caring  about 
any  specified  part.  But  when  'the  importance  of 
the  bow  had  been  more  fully  appreciated,  a  more 
exact  degree  of  skill  was  cultivated ;  tlie  train- 
ing marks  were  made  more  difficult,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  resources  of  the  archer  were  multi- 
plied. He  at  length  took  the  field  with  a  bracer 
or  close  sleeve  upon  his  kft  arm,  made  of  strong 
materials,  to  guard  his  doublet,  and  perfectly 
smooth,  that  the  rebound  of  the  string  might  not 
be  impeded ;  while  upon  his  right  hiuid  he  wore 
a  shooting-glove,  to  protect  his  fingers  from  being 
chafed  while  drawing  the  cord  to  full  stretch; 
and  as  the  fore-finger  was  most  employed  in  this 
action,  the  leather  that  covered  it  was  thicker  than 
that  of  the  rest.  His  arrows  were  carried  either 
in  a  quiver  or  in  a  sheaf  at  his  belt  The  shafts 
varied  in  head,  weight,  and  thickness,  to  suit  the 
nature  of  the  mark,  the  distance  to  be  reached, 
and  the  capricious  changes  of  the  wind. 

Such  was  the  difficulty  in  suiting  the  archer 
with  proper  accoutrements ;  but  ffreater  difficulty 
still  remained  in  acquiring  skill  to  use  them. 
Even  the  first  process  of  all — ^the  bending  of  an 
English  bow — was  a  feat  which  an  English  archer 
only  could  perform,  on  account  of  the  nicely  com* 
bined  exertion  of  strength  and  skiU  which  it  de- 
manded ;  and  the  second  process,  that  of  drawing 
the  string,  could  not  be  achieved  without  consi- 
derable practice.  Indeed,  to  acquire  proper  skill 
in  archery  with  the  mighty  bow  of  England,  was 
considered  hopeless  unless  the  practice  was  com- 
menced in  boyhood;  and  hence  the  urgency  of 
those  frequent  laws  that  required  male  childrra  to 
be  trained  in  shooting,  with  bows  corresponding  to 
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their  size  and  stxength.  In  training  himself  at 
the  puhlic  butts  for  actual  service,  the  archer  had 
first  to  select  the  arrow  most  proper  for  the  mark 
to  be  shot  at ;  and,  having  done  this,  he  placed 
himself  in  an  attitude  by  which  strength  of  pull 
might  be  combined  with  steadiness  of  aim.  If  a 
wind  rose,  increased,  or  fell,  he  was  obliged  to 
make  allowance  accordingly — a  process  of  calcu- 
lation which  long  experience  only  could  teach,  but 
without  which  the  mere  aim  was  useless,  as  the 
arrow  would  swerve  from  the  mark.  In  drawing 
the  string,  so  as  to  bring  the  arrow  up  to  the  head 
for  a  strong  and  distant  shot,  the  pull  required  to 
be  firm  and  uniform,  as  a  sudden  strain  would 
either  snap  the  string  or  break  the  bow ;  and  in 
letting  loose,  the  arrow  had  to  be  delivered 
smartly,  after  a  good  aim  had  been  taken,  since 
the  least  hesitation  would  cause  the  hand  to 
swerve.  Among  the  many  bad  habits  which 
young  archers  were  apt  to  acquire,  and  which  it 
was  difficult  to  cure,  one  consisted  in  looking  at 
the  point  of  the  arrow,  instead  of  the  mark,  in 
taking  aim ;  as  a  remedy  for  this,  it  was  recom- 
mended to  them  to  practise  in  the  dark,  with 
lights  set  up  at  proper  distances. 

One  peculiarity  in  English  shooting  especially 
distinguished  it  from  the  archery  of  other  countries. 
In  drawing  the  cord  of  his  strong  rigid  bow  to  the 
full  stretch,  the  archer  did  not  depend  upon  the 
strength  of  his  right  arm  merely :  on  the  contrary, 
he  threw  himself  a  step  forward  in  the  act,  press- 
ing with  all  his  weight  against  the  weapon  with 
his  left  hand,  so  that  arms,  breast,  and  shoulders 
were  all  brought  at  once  into  full  play ;  and  while 
the  arrow  was  so  well  aimed  that  it  hit  the  mark, 
it  struck  with  a  force  that  plate  and  mail  could 
seldom  withstand. 

From  all  this,  we  may  perceive  the  causes  in 
which  the  great  superiority  of  the  English  bow- 
men originated,  and  need  be  no  longer  staggered 
at  the  almost  miraculous  shots  which  they  te- 
quently  accomplished.  In  the  old  ballads,  four 
hundred  yards  are  sometimes  mentioned  as  the 
distance  at  which  the  mark  was  set;  and  the  mark 
itself  was  nothing  but  a  slender  hazel  rod,  that 
was  to  be  cleft  in  two  with  a  broad  arrow.  While 
such  trials  as  these  were  probably  confined  to  per- 
Eons  of  first-rate  skill,  by  an  act  of  Henry  VIII., 
no  person  above  the  age  of  twenty-four  was  allowed 
to  shoot  at  a  mark  nearer  than  two  hundred  and 
twenty  yards.  From  what  has  been  stated  we  may 
also  perceive  the  causes  of  that  invincible  dislike 
which  the  people  evinced  in  every  reign  to  the 
archery  laws,  and  the  necessity  to  which  the 
legislature  was  reduced  of  increasing  the  penalties 
for  disobedience  to  their  requirements.  The 
people  felt  it  an  intolerable  bondage  to  be  com- 
pelled to  forego  their  merry  village  sports,  for 
shooting  at  the  butts  under  the  directing  eye  of  a 
master ;  and  the  long  apprenticeship  in  the  latter 
exercise,  that  lasted  from  infancy  to  matured  man- 
hood, seemed  scarcely  repaid  even  by  the  wonderful 
dexterity  it  conferred. 


Chivalry  and  feudalism  had  made  large  traina 
of  followers  the  appendages  of  rank,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ostentation,  ambition,  or  security;  but 
now  the  nobles  were  obliged  greatly  to  curtail  their 
retinues,  to  suit  the  altered  arrangements  and 
spirit  of  the  times.  The  age  was  now  gone  by 
when  an  earl  could  ride  forth  with  a  small  army  of 
well-harnessed  followers,  or  man  his  castle  with  a 
powerful  domestic  garrison.  The  change,  how- 
ever was  only  gradually  brought  about.  In  the 
reign  of  Mary,  some  of  the  higher  nobility  had 
still  two  hundred  retainers  in  their  train.  But 
Elizabeth  would  not  grant  license  to  any  nobleman 
to  entertain  more  than  a  hundred  followers.* 
A  similar  change  took  place  in  the  equipment  of 
these  retainers,  whose  weapons,  when  they  were 
armed,  now  consisted  simply  of  sword  and  buck- 
ler, and,  towards  the  end  of  the  period,  of  rapier 
and  dagger.  Even  this  piece  of  state  was  reserved 
for  occasions  of  particular  display ;  for  cvery-day 
attendance  the  nobleman  was  content  with  a  few 
of  his  unarmed  domestics  at  his  heel,  while  a 
fiivourite  page  or  servant  followed  immediately 
behind  him,  bearing  his  rapier.  A  retinue  such 
as  that  with  which  the  king-making  Warwick  had 
been  wont  to  enter  the  metropolis,  would  now  have 
thrown  London  into  an  uproar,  and  the  presump- 
tuous noble  into  the  Tower.  The  royal  train, 
however,  although  \t  came  to  be  a  better  ordered 
band  than  formerly,  still  remained  excessively 
numerous.  Elizabeth,  when  she  removed  from 
one  place  to  another,  on  some  occasions  required 
for  the  conveyance  of  her  household  the  services 
of  twenty-four  thousand  horses  from  the  county  in 
which  she  had  been  residing.  And  yet  the  rdater 
of  this  &ct  assures  us,  that  the  other  contemporary 
sovereigns  of  Europe  had  still  greater  trains  of 
attendants.t  Those  persons  who  were  entertained 
for  the  purposes  of  public  processions  and  other 
out-door  attendance,  besides  knights,  nobles,  and 
guards,  consisted  of  gentlemen-pensioners  and 
yeomen.  When  Henry  VIII.  and  also  Elizabeth 
thus  issued  from  the  palace  in  regal  parade,  the 
people  expressed  their  homage  by  falling  on  thai 
knees,  and  remaining  in  that  attitude  till  the 
sovereign  passed  by.t 

The  attendants  by  whom  the  nobles  were  served 
consisted  of  three  different  classes.  The  first  con- 
sisted of  gentlemen  of  good  family,  and  younger 
sons  of  knights  and  esquires.  These  waited  upon 
the  nobleman  who,  in  feudal  times,  would  have 
ranked  as  their  chief,  and  either  lived  in  his  house 
as  friends,  or  held  the  highest  offices  in  his  esta- 
blishment ;  and  while  '*  he  stood  their  good  lord*' 
in  all  difficulty  and  danger,  and  promoted  their 
advancement  by  his  patronage,  they  were  consi- 
dered bound  to  defend  his  interests,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  draw  their  swords  in  his  behalf.     The 

•  Strjrpe.  t  HaiTiMii*sDeieription  ofBrifaiD. 

X  HenUner's  Itinerary.  Hcntzner  wat  a  Oennao,  who  haa  written 
an  accuunt  of  hU  travels  through  various  ooontrias  of  £arope,  in 
good  Latin.  He  visiled  England  in  1598,  and  the  portkm  of  his 
work  rrlatinr  to  this  eount^  waa  translated  nnd  pnbliabed  by 
Horace  Walpule,  in  1797. 
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next  class,  who  were  properly  called  retainers^ 
were  persons  of  a  much  inferior  description.  Their 
duty  was  to  attend  their  lord  on  processions  and 
public  occasions,  without  living  in  the  house,  or 
performing  any  menial  services ;  and  for  this  they 
had  a  hood  and  a  suit  of  clothes  annually,  together 
with  daily  maintenance  and  occasional  gratuities. 
The  servants,  properly  so  called,  were  those  who 
lived  in  the  house,  and  were  chiefly  confined  to  its 
domestic  services.  They  wore  the  livery  of  their 
office,  which  generally  was  a  blue  coat,  together 
with  a  badge  of  silver,  shaped  like  a  shield,  on  the 


left  arm,  and  having  engraven  on  it  the  coat-of- 
arms  or  device  of  the  master.  The  same  badge  of 
cognisance  was  also  worn  by  the  retainers.  Per- 
sons of  much  lower  degree  had  also  their  attend- 
ants, partly  for  protection,  partly  for  show.  The 
citizens  of  London  and  their  wives,  for  example, 
were  attended  in  their  evening  excursions  by  their 
prentices,  who  carried  a  lantern  or  candle  in  their 
hands,  and  a  stout  club  on  their  shoulders.^ 


•  Donee's  lUostntioni  of  Shakipeare.— HoUiulied.~Stryp6.<— 
Stoir. 


Stats  Cabwaok  or  Quekn  Eluabxtb.    From  HoefoageVs  Print  of  Nonsuch  Palace. 


r  As  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Elizabeth  were, 
equally  with  their  subjects,  great  lovers  of  pageants 
and  processions,  the  wealth  of  town  corporations, 
and  the  talents  of  cunning  artificers,  were  largely 
employed  to  gratify  the  prevailing  taste ;  and 
poetry,  pyrotechny,  and  painting  exhausted  their 
resources,  to  welcome  the  royal  entrance  into  tower 
and  town.  In  general  these  exhibitions  were  suffi- 
ciently absurd  and  puerile — the  personages  of 
which  the  pageants  were  composed  still  consisting 
of  a  rabble-rout  of  giants,  dragons,  hobby-horses, 
monsters,  virtues,  vices,  religious  personifications, 
and  the  nine  worthies,  as  in  much  earlier  times ; 
and  the  common  accompaniments  of  the  show  being 
the  hissing  and  blazing  of  fireworks,  the  pealing  of 
bells,  the  thundering  of  ordnance,  and  the  deafen- 
ing clangour  of  all  kinds  of  music.  **  The  Eng- 
lish," says  Hentzner,  "  are  vastly  fond  of  great 
noises  that  fill  tho  ear,  such  as  the  firing  of 
cannon,  beating  of  drums,  and  ringing  of  bells." 
"  It  is  common  among  the  people,"  he  adds,  "  for 
a  number  of  them  that  have  got  a  glass  in  their 
heads  to  get  up  into  some  belfry,  and  ring  the 
bells  for  hours  together  for  the  sake  of  exercise." 
These  sights  and  sounds  stunned  the  senses  of 
foreigners,  who  used  to  say  that  the  English  either 
had  too  much  money,  bt  did  not  know  how  to  get 
rid  of  it.  We  may  notice  one  or  two  specimens 
of  this  kind  of  foolery.  Graflou,  in  describing  the 
procession  of  Mary  through  London,  before  her 
coronation,  tells  us  that  *'  at  the  upper  end  of 
Gracechurch-street,  there  was  a  pageant  made  by 
the  Florentines ;  it  was  very  high,  and  on  the  top 
thereof  there  stood  four  pictures ;  and  in  the  midst 
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of  them,  and  the  highest,  there  stood  an  angel  all 
in  green,  with  a  trumpet  in  his  hand ;  and  when 
the  trumpeter,  who  stood  secretly  within  the 
pageant,  did  sound  his  trumpet,  the  angel  did  put 
his  trumpet  to  his  mouth,  as  though  it  had  been 
the  same  that  had  sounded."  Another  exhibition, 
presented  before  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Norwich,  in 
1578,  was  a  choice  assemblage  of  rare  and  splendid 
scenery  and  personifications,  among  which  Mercury 
paraded  before  her  majesty  in  a  coach,  "  the 
whole  whereof  was  covered  with  birds,  and  naked 
spirits  hanging  by  the  heels  in  the  air,  and  clouds 
cunningly  painted  out,  as  though  by  some  thun- 
der-crack they  had  been  shaken  and  tormented.*** 
One  of  the  parts  of  this  Norwich  pageant,  how- 
ever, was  of  a  more  interesting  character.  In  St. 
Stephen's  parish  the  foreign  artisans  had  prepared 
a  spectacle,  into  which  neither  god  nor  knight  was 
admitted,  but  the  object  of  which  was  to  illustrate 
the  processes  and  recommend  the  encouragement  of 
some  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  national 
industry.  A  stage,  forty  feet  in  length  and  eight 
in  breadth,  was  erected,  from  the  top  of  which 
to  the  ground  was  a  slope,  resembling  a  free-stone 
wall,  covered  with  paintings  that  represented  the 
different  kinds  of  weaving,  from  the  finest  to  the 
coarsest  fabrics.  Upon  the  stage  were  eight  little 
girls  spinning  worsted-yam  at  one  end,  and  as 
many  knitting  worsted  hose  at  the  other ;  while  a 
boy,  who  stood  in  the  midst,  representing  the  com- 
monwealth of  the  city,  addressed  the  queen  in  a 
poetical  speech,  describing  the  profitableness  of 

•  Niehol's  Piogresaef  of  Qucmi  BlIsabHh. 
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such  occupations  to  society.  One  verse  will  serve 
as  a  specimen  of  this  new  school  of  poetry : — 

**  We  bouffht  before  the  things  that  now  we  aell; 

These  slender  imps,  tlieir  works  do  pass  the  waves ; 
God's  peace  and  thine  we  hoU.  and  prosper  well; 

Of  every  mouth  the  hands  tha  charges  saves. 
Thus  through  thy  help,  and  aid  uf  po«  er  divine. 
Doth  Norwich  live,  wnose  hearu  and  goods  are  thine." 

While  the  nobles,  knights,  and  gallants  of  the 
royal  train  probably  looked  upon  this  mechanical 
display  with  lordly  scorn,  little  dreaming  that  such 
utensils  were  so  soon  to  supersede  their  swords 
and  truncheons,  Elizabeth's  masculine  good  sense 
regarded  it  with  very  different  feelings.  "  This 
show,"  says  the  ancient  chronicler  of  Uie  progress, 
"  pleased  her  majesty  so  greatly,  as  she  particu- 
larly viewed  the  knitting  and  spinning  of  the  chil- 
dren, perused  the  looms,  and  noted  the  several 
works  and  commodities  which  were  made  by  these 
means,"* 

But  the  utmost  of  splendour  and  refinement 
which  courtly  pageants  had  attained  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  was  displayed  in  those  of 
Kenilworth,  when  the  queen  made  a  progress 
thither  to  visit  the  Earl  of  Liecester,  in  1575; 
and  as  the  exhibitions  on  this  occasion  have  been 
minutely  detailed  by  two  writers,  each  admirably 
qualified  in  his  way  for  the  task,t  we  shall  select, 
and  condense  from  their  narratives,  a  few  parti- 
culars of  this  memorable  visit. 

•  Nichol's  Progresses. 

i  George  Gasooigne,  an  accomplished  soldier,  conrtier.  scholar,  and 
poet,  who  always  appended  to  his  signature  the  motto  "  Tarn  Marti 
quam  Mercurio  ;*'  and  Robert  L^eham,  clerk  of  the  cooncfl-chamber, 
who  has  been  permanently  embalmed  in  Sir  Walter  Heott's  Ranil- 
worth.  Oascoigne.  like  a  troe  poet,  gives  a  copy  of  all  the  verses  and 
speeches,  while  the  lively  I^neham  confines  himself  to  the  pageanU 
and  shows.  Both  tracto  are  reprinted  in  Nichors  Progresses  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  * 


Before  the  queen's  arrival  at  the  castle  of  her 
favourite,  and  when  she  had  reached  Long  Iching- 
ton,  he  had  prepared  for  her  a  splendid  enter- 
tainment, in  a  tent  of  such  vast  dimensions,  that 
the  pins  of  it  alone  composed  seven  cart-loads. 
The  banquet  being  ended,  the  throng  of  nobles 
and  attendants  rose  and  proceeded  to  Kenilworth ; 
when,  on  entering  the  park  before  the  castle,  the 
queen  was  greet^  by  one  of  the  ancient  Sibyls, 
in  appropriate  costume,  who  addressed  her  majesty 
with  prophetic  promises  of  glory,  happiness,  and 
a  long  life.  The  party  then  arriving  at  the  im- 
mense pile  of  the  castle-gate,  found  it  guarded  by 
a  warden  of  correspondent  dimensions,  dressed  in 
white  silk,  and  armed  with  a  club,  while  a  bunch 
of  huge  keys  hung  at  his  girdle.  This  giant,  being 
roused  from  his  repose  by  the  thronging  and  cla- 
mouring, demands,  in  a  ferocious  speech,  the  cause 
of  the  disturbance ;  till,  suddenly  awe-stxuck  by  the 
lion-like  port  of  the  queen,  he  dropped  on  his  knees, 
tendered  his  keys  and  club  at  her  feet  in  token  of 
submission,  and  ordered  his  trumpeters  upon  the 
wall  to  sound  the  welcome  of  the  royal  visitant. 
At  this  command  six  huge  giants,  each  eight  feet 
in  height,  and  who  represented  the  Anak-like  men 
of  the  days  of  King  Arthur,  lifted  their  silver 
trumpets,  of  enormous  length  and  calibre,  to  their 
mouUis,  and  thundered  forth  the  welcome  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  her  castle  of  Kenilworth.  These 
figures,  however,  that  seemed  to  be  flesh  and 
blood,  were  (with  the  exception  of  the  portw) 
nothing  but  pasteboard  and  buckram ;  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  pageant  of  the  Florentines  to  Queen 
Mary,  a  living  trumpeter  stood  behind  each  giant, 
to  produce  the  music. 


KsMiLwoKTH  Caitli,  m  it  appeared  in  16S0.     From  the  Freeoo  Painting  at  Newnham. 
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After  the  queen  had  entered,  and  left  behind 
theae  '*  harmonious  blasters,"  on  her  way  to  the 
gate  that  led  mto  the  base-court  she  passed 
the  banks  of  a  fear  lake,  upon  the  waters 
of  which  floated  an  island  covered  with  reeds, 
and  illuminated  with  torches,  like  a  moving  orb 
of  light  advancing  through  the  gloom.  In  the 
midst  of  this  splendour  stood,  attended  by  two 
hand-maidens,  the  long-enchanted  queen  of  ro- 
mance, the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  who,  m  a  poetical 
speech,  told  her  fair  sister  of  the  Britons'  race, 
that  she  had  dwelt  concealed  within  the  recesses  of 
this  lake  ever  since  the  days  of  her  beloved  King 
Arthur,  because  evil  ages  and  generations  had  un- 
ceasingly vexed  the  land  with  war  and  confusion. 
But  now,  as  a  blessed  reign  and  halcyon  days  had 
succeeded,  she  had  emerged  from  her  conceal- 
ment, that  she  mieht  deliver  lake  and  dominion 
into  the  hands  of  such  a  sovereign.  Elizabeth 
answered  this  address  with  sportive  readiness. 
The  lake,  she  said,  she  had  hitherto  accounted  her 
own ;  but,  as  this  had  been  an  error,  she  would 
confer  with  the  lady  upon  the  subject  at  some 
more  convenient  time.  A  burst  of  music  followed 
this  dialogue ;  and  the  queen,  passing  onward 
through  a  scene  that  might  have  been  tSkea  for  a 
part  of  fairy-land  without  the  aid  of  such  person- 
ages, arrived  at  a  stately  bridge  six  hundred  feet 
in  length,  and  fourteen  in  breadth ;  upon  the  posts 
of  which  were  suspended  rich  gifts  from  the  various 
divinities  of  the  classical  mythology.  There  were 
cages  of  all  kinds  of  beautiful  birds  from  Syl- 
vanus;  silver  basins  of  rich  fruits  from  Pomona; 
bowls  of  grain  from  Ceres;  clusters  of  grapes 
from  Bacchus ;  and  other  appropriate  gifts  from  the 
rest  of  the  deities,  expressive  of  affection  to  the  fair 
majesty  of  England.  These  acts  of  courtesy  and 
homage,  intermingled  with  abundance  of  poetry 
and  trumpeting,  ushered  the  queen  into  the  inner 
court,  from  which  she  was  conveyed  to  her  cham- 
ber ;  and  then  followed  such  thundering  of  ord- 
nance and  blazins  of  fireworks  *'  as  if  Jupiter 
would  show  himself  to  be  no  further  behind  with 
his  welcome  than  the  rest  of  his  gods."  The  next 
day  being  Sunday,  the  forenoon  was  spent  in 
domestic  quiet  and  public  devotion ;  in  the  after- 
noon, music  and  dancing  succeeded ;  and  at  night 
there  was  such  a  display  of  fireworks  as  had  never 
been  seen  in  England ;  '*  with  such  continuance, 
terror,  and  vehemency,"  says  Laneham,  **  that  the 
heavens  thundered,  the  waters  scourged,  the  earth 
shook," — meaning  thereby  that  there  was  about  as 
much  noise,  glitter,  and  smoke  as  would  now  be 
produced  by  an  ordinary  display  of  pyrotechnics 
m  the  poorest  of  our  public  tea-gardens. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  the  queen 
hunted.  At  night,  after  the  hart  had  been  killed, 
and  when  her  majesty  was  returning,  there  issued 
from  a  part  of  the  wood  that  was  lighted  with 
torches  a  salvage  man  {hombre  selvagio)^  who  ap- 
proached the  company,  carrying  in  his  hand  an 
oaken  sapling  plucKed  up  by  the  roots,  while  his 


body,  in  lieu  of  dress,  was  overgrown  vrith  moss 
and  ivy.  This  hirsute  child  of  the  woods  had  been 
roused  from  the  depths  of  his  solitude  by  the 
strange  concourse  that  had  broken  in  upon  his 
haunts ;  and  he  invoked  his  old  compamons  the 
nymphs,  satyrs,  and  sylvan  deities,  to  come,  and 
solve  the  subject  of  his  wonderment  But  the 
gods  were  either  deaf  or  obdurate,  and  not  one 
attended  to  his  call ;  upon  which  he  bethought  him- 
self of  his  loquacious  friend  Echo,  and  called  upon 
her  accordingly,  with  a  long  string  of  questions, 
the  last  word  of  each  of  which,  responded  by  a 
distant  voice,  served  as  an  answer  to  the  query.  By 
this  mode  of  dialogue,  which  was  then  a  favourite 
among  other  poetiod  conceits,  the  savage  learned 
that  he  was  now  in  the  presence  of  the  greatest  of 
queens  and  goddesses,  and,  thunderstruck  at  such 
an  awful  intimation,  he  broke  his  tree  in  token  of 
submission,  and  hurled  the  root  to  a  distance.  But 
here  he  acted  his  part  with  more  zeal  than  discre- 
tion ;  for  the  blundering  missive  whizzed  close  past 
the  queen's  palfirey,  to  the  great  consternation  of 
the  courtiers,  until  she  graciously  assured  them 
that  she  had  received  no  hurt. 

Tuesday  was  spent  in  music  and  dancing,  and 
on  Wednesday  there  was  a  hunt.  On  Thursday 
a  sport  was  exhibited,  which,  without  doubt,  was 
more  grateful  to  a  large  portion  of  the  company 
than  anything  that  Olympus  or  Fairy-land  could 
have  furnished.  This  was  nothing  less  than  the 
baiting  of  thirteen  bears ;  and  in  the  extatic  de- 
scription of  Laneham  we  have  the  whole  mystery 
of  the  bear-garden  most  vividly  pictured.  "  It 
was  a  sport  very  pleasant  of  these  beasts,"  he 
exclaims,  "to  see  the  bear  with  his  piukejr  eyes 
leering  after  his  enemy's  approach ;  the  nimble- 
ness  and  wait  of  the  dog  to  take  his  advantage ; 
and  the  force  and  experience  of  the  bear  again,  to 
avoid  the  assaulto:  if  he  were  bitten  in  one  place, 
how  he  would  pinch  in  another  to  get  free  :  but  if 
he  were  taken  once,  then  what  shift  with  biting, 
with  clawing,  with  roaring,  tossing,  and  tumbling, 
he  would  work  to  wind  himself  from  them; 
and  when  he  was  loose,  to  shake  his  ears  twice  or 
thrice,  with  the  blood  and  slaver  about  his  phy- 
siognomy, was  a  matter  of  a  goodly  relief."  After 
the  spirits  of  the  spectators  had  been  sufficiently 
refreshed  by  this  "  goodly  relief,"  the  evening  was 
closed  with  peals  of  ordnance,  and  showen  of  fire- 
works that  cracked,  hissed,  and  blazed  for  the 
space  of  two  hours;  while  the  company  within 
doors  were  entertained  with  the  exhibitions  of  a 
hthe  Italian  tumbler,  a  perfect  master  in  posture- 
making,  who  astonished  all  beholders  by  his 
wonderful  feats  of  agility. 

On  Friday  and  Saturday  the  weather  was  damp 
and  gloomy,  so  that  no  sports  could  be  followed 
out  of  doors.  On  Sunday,  however,  after  a  "  fruit- 
ful sermon"  in  the  pari^  church,  the  rustics  from 
the  surrounding  country  assembled  at  the  castle 
to  celebrate  a  rural  wading  in  presence  of  the 
queen,  and  amuse  her  with  running  at  the  quin* 
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tain  ;•  and  here  a  scene  was  exhibited  that  might 
be  said,  whether  designedly  or  not,  to  turn  all  the 
exercises  and  games  of  chivalry  into  burlesque. 
The  jovial  yeomen  who  prepared  to  do  their  devoir 
were  all  in  that  motley  array,  or  rather  disarray, 
that  served  to  make  the  sport  more  ludicrous ;  and 
in  the  zeal  with  which  they  couched  their  poles, 
and  spurred  their  ragged,  ill- trained  horses  to  the 
charge,  the  fear  of  falls  and  broken  bones  was 
magnanimously  set  at  nought.  The  revolving 
horizontal  beam  did  its  duty  well :  it  wheeled  at 
the  slightest  touch,  while  the  sand-bag  thrashed 
the  shoulders  of  the  unwary  without  mercy ;  and 
many  a  bold  tilter,  who  missed  the  mark  with  the 
spear-point,  had  his  head  dashed  against  it  in  his 
blundering  career,  so  that  the  ground  was  soon 
littered  with  prostrate  men  and  horses,  amidst  the 
vociferous  laughter  of  the  noble  spectators.  When 
this  kind  of  sport  had  sufficiently  breathed  the 
gallant  riders,  Uiey  divided  into  two  bands,  and, 
couching  their  staves  against  each  other,  they 
hurtled  together  like  knights  in  the  meUe  of  a  tour* 
naraent,  until  all  was  involved  in  the  most  diverting 
pell-mell  confusion.  "  By  my  troth !"  ejaculates 
Laneham,  *'  'twas  a  lively  pastime :  I  believe  it 
would  have  moved  some  man  to  a  right  merry  mood, 
though  it  had  been  told  him  his  wife  lay  a  dying." 
Another  sport  succeeded,  equally  well  adapted  to 
the  taste  of  the  spectators.  This  was  the  Coventry 
game,  representing  the  defeat  and  expulsion  of  the 
Danes,  which  had  been  annually  celebrated  in  that 
ancient  town  until  of  late  years,  when  it  had  been 
preached  down  by  the  severity  of  the  Reformation ; 
but  now  it  was  proposed  to  be  exhibited  by  the 
Coventry  men  before  the  queen,  in  the  hope  that 
*Mt  would  move  some  mirth  to  her  majesty." 
Consent  was  graciously  given ;  and  the  conflicting 
armies  entered,  composed  of  horse  and  foot,  the 
cavalry  being  mounted  on  (or  rather  enclosed  in) 
hobby-horses  of  wicker-work,  and  the  flowing 
caparisons  with  which  they  were  adorned  conceal- 
ing the  feet  of  the  man,  while  he  imitated  the 
prancing  and  galloping  of  a  real  steed.  The  com- 
batants couched  their  poles  of  alder,  and  rushed  to 
the  conflict ;  and  after  plenty  of  ludicrous  distress, 
as  well  as  many  a  serious  thwack,  the  Danes,  who 
seemed  repeatedly  to  be  on  the  eve  of  victory, 
were  at  last  overcome,  when  they  were  bound,  and 
led  off  in  triumph,  by  the  patriotic  women  of 
England. 

These  few  specimens  will  convey  some  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  nineteen  days  were  spent,  for 
so  long  the  royal  visit  lasted.  We  must  not  omit, 
however,  some  account  of  a  pageant,  or  masque, 
which  was  devised  in  honour  of  the  queen.  The 
subject  was  the  delivery  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake 
from  her  enchanted  durance.  As  the  queen  was 
returning  with  her  train  from  hunting,  and  about 
to  pass  the  noble  bridge  already  mentioned,  Triton 
reared  his  figure,  half  man,  half  fish,  from  amidst 
the  lake ;  and  after  he  had  approached  her  majesty 

•  For  an  ftcooant  of  the  quintain  used  by  the  rustiei  aod  yeomanrv, 
•eevol.l.p.66L  ^  .» 


he  delivered  a  moving  supplication  from  father 
Neptune  in  behalf  of  the  imprisoned  fair  one.  The 
lozel  Merlin  had  pursued  the  Lady  with  his  rude 
and  unwelcome  love,  for  which  she  had  spell-bound 
him  within  the  hard  ribs  of  a  rock.  But,  in  revonge 
of  this,  a  villanous  kinsman  of  the  wizard,  one 
Sir  Bruce  Sans  Pitie,  had  waged  war  against  the 
chaste  enchantress,  and  would  long  since  have 
obtained  possession  of  her  person,  but  that  Neptune, 
in  pity,  had  enclosed  her  within  the  shelter  of  this 
lake.  Merlin,  however,  among  his  other  prophe- 
cies, had  declared  that  the  lady  could  not  be  deh- 
vered  from  the  violence  of  her  foe  except  by  the 
presence  of  a  better  virgin  than  herself ;  and  under 
this  doom  she  had  pined  in  captivity  for  many  an 
age.  But  now  the  glorious  period  had  arrived — a 
better  virgin  was  here!  Let  but  the  Queen  of 
England  stand  still  for  a  short  space,  and  her  pre- 
sence  would  suffice  to  put  Sir  Bruce  and  his 
powers  to  flight.  Triton  then  commanded  the 
waters  to  be  still,  and  the  fishes  to  depart,  while 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake  should  obtain  her  release  by 
the  might  of  the  sovereign  maiden.  The  queen 
advanced  a  few  steps  upon  the  bridge,  when  the 
sedgy  island  once  more  made  its  appearance, 
floating  on  the  water,  and  the  lady  herself,  attended 
by  her  nymphs,  gave  thanks  to  the  queen  for  her 
deliverance,  declaring  that  the  pitiless  Sir  Bnice 
^'  and  all  his  bragging  bands"  had  now  fled  from 
her  irresistible  presence.  When  this  part  of  the 
exhibition  had  ended  Proteus  appeared  upon  a 
huge  dolphm,  that  was  conveyed  through  the  water 
upon  a  boat,  the  oars  of  the  concealed  rowers  of 
which  were  made  to  resemble  the  animaPs  fins ; 
a  band  of  musicians  being  concealed  within  the 
dolphin,  who  burst  forth  into  a  glorious  concert 
of  melody,  while  the  sea-deity  sang  the  thanks  of 
the  delivered  enchantress,  and  of  all  the  uympbs 
and  gods  of  the  sea,  to  the  mighty,  the  chaste,  and 
the  beautifiil  Queen  of  England. 

In  leaving  these  *^  princely  pleasures  of  Kenil- 
worth,"  we  may  observe  that,  notwithstanding  the 
abundance  of  mirth,  pomp,  and  flattery  with  which 
every  hour  was  crowned,  the  original  programme 
was  materially  curtailed  in  consequence  of  the 
time  proving  insufficient  for  the  exhibition  of  all 
the  intended  devices.  It  was  designed,  for  instance, 
before  the  deliverance  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  to 
have  shown  an  onslaught  of  her  enemies  upon  her 
castle ;  and  in  this  case  a  stirring  conflict  was  to 
have  been  exhibited  in  which  the  combatants  would 
have  appeared  to  walk  on  the  water.  Among  such 
a  complication,  too,  of  actors  and  mechanism,  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  something  or  somebody 
would  occasionally  be  at  fault.  This  was  the  case 
in  the  pageant  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  When  the 
spell  by  which  she  was  enthralled  was  broken, 
Henry  Goldingham,  a  mad  wag  of  the  court,  and 
one  of  the  chief  contrivers  of  these  spectacles,  was 
to  have  figured  as  Arion  riding  upon  a  dolphin,  in 
which  character  he  was  to  re^e  her  majesty  with 
a  song.  But,  when  he  should  have  commenced, 
his  voice  had  grown  so  hoarse  and  husky  from 
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his  cruise  in  the  lake,  that  he  found  himself 
unfitted  for  the  task ;  upon  which  he  tore  off  his 
vizor,  and  swore  that  he  was  none  of  Arion — ^no, 
not  he — but  only  honest  Harry  Goldingham ; 
•*  which  blunt  discovery  pleased  the  queen  better 
than  if  it  had  gone  through  in  the  right  way."* 
As  some  of  the  choicest  wits  of  the  age  had  been 
employed  in  contriving  the  speeches,  they  exhi- 
bited abundance  of  learning,  as  well  as  touches  of 
good  poetry.  The  selection,  also,  of  water  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  exhibitions  was  in  excellent 
taste,  as  reflecting  the  maritime  character  of  the 
country,  and  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  Elizabetli's 
government,  the  comparatively  high  efficiency  to 
which  she  had  raised  the  national  navy.  Of  this 
judicious  choice  the  Earl  of  Hertford  was  so  con- 
scious, that  when  the  queen  was  about  to  honour 
him  with  a  visit,  having  no  natural  lake  like  that 
of  Kenilworth  upon  his  demesnes,  he  caused  a 
large  artificial  one  to  be  excavated  in  his  park,  that 
he  might  regale  her  with  water-pageants. 

The  Ludi,  or  court  spectacles  of  former  periods, 

•  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  made  good  use  of  this  incident  in  the  tale  of 
Kenilvonh. 


had  now  risen  in  dignity,  and  might  be  considered 
as  possessing  an  intermediate  character  between 
the  masque  and  the  pantomime.  These  sports 
were  especially  cultivated  and  improved  by  Henry 
Vni.  and  his  favourite  Wolsey,  who  found  in 
them  abundant  opportunity  to  display  their  mag- 
nificence and  taste.  Sometimes,  in  an  exhibition 
of  this  kind,  a  moving  rock,  or  a  mountain  deco- 
rated with  trees,  flowers,  and  herbage,  slowly 
entered  the  hall,  and,  after  remaining  stationary 
for  a  few  moments,  opened,  and  poured  from  its 
recesses  a  gay  throng  of  knights  and  ladies,  or 
allegorical  personages,  who  danced  and  sang,  or 
performed  some  interlude  before  the  noble  guests. 
After  the  play  was  ended  the  actors  returned  to 
their  place  of  concealment,  the  gap  closed,  and  the 
towering  pageant,  moving  upon  its  hidden  wheels, 
departed  as  it  had  entered.  Besides  these  exhibi- 
tions, regular  masquerades  so  early  as  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.  began  to  form  a  court  amusement,  and 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI H.  and  Elizabeth  were 
carried  to  a  high  state  of  improvement.* 

The  present  period  commences  a  very  important 

•  Stow.— Hall.-  HoUnshed. 
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era  in  the  hiBtory  of  the  English  drama.  To  the 
Miracle  Plays  and  Mysteries  succeeded  a  more  sober 
species  of  dramatic  representation  called  Moralities ; 
in  which  the  dialogues  were  carried  on  chiefly  by 
allegorical  personages ;  while,  to  relieve  the  dryness 
of  such  discussions,  the  Vice  (who  was  the  buffoon 
of  the  performance)  flourished  his  dagger  of  lath, 
belabour^  the  actors,  and  kept  the  audience  in  a 
roar  of  laughter  by  his  boisterous  merriment.  The 
attempts  that  were  made  to  turn  these  farcical  ex- 
hibitions to  account  in  forwarding  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation  have  been  already  noticed  in  the 
Chapter  on  the  History  of  Religion ;  and  in  the 
Chapter  immediately  preceding  the  present  we 
have  sketched  the  course  by  which  they  were  gra- 
dually refined  and  elevated  into  the  regular  drama. 
It  is  sufficient  to  observe  here,  that  in  the  space 
between  the  beginning  of  the  present  period,  when 
the  Mystery  was  still  in  the  ascendant,  and  its 
close,  when  Shakspeare  had  written  many  of  his 
imperishable  productions,  the  drama  for  a  time 
exhibited,  as  was  natural,  a  blending  of  the  old  and 
the  new  spirit, — an  intermingling  of  the  dim  and 
departing  shadows  of  allegory  with  the  men  and 
the  manners  of  real  life  that  had  come  to  chase 
them  from  the  staee.  Even  the  plays  that  both 
immediately  preceded  and  accompanied  those  of 
Shakspeare  still  continued  to  blend  the  shadowy 
and  supernatural  with  the  real  and  femiliar,  so 
that  they  were  frequently  nothing  but  Mysteries 
and  Moralities  of  a  higher  class ;  and  it  required 
nothing  less  than  a  mind  of  such  gigantic  power 
aa  his,  aa  well  aa  such  an  intense  love  of  trudi  and 


nature,  to  exorcise  these  phantoms  from  the  drama, 
and  people  it  with  natural  events  and  beings  of 
flesh  and  blood. 

But  even  after  such  glorious  productionB  as 
those  of  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson,  and  their  illus- 
trious contemporaries,  had  awakened  the  public 
mind  to  the  true  feeling  of  dramatic  art,  the  neces- 
sary apparatus  by  which  the  play  assumes  the 
character  of  a  living  reality  was  miserably  inade- 
quate ;  so  that,  unlike  the  ancient  productions  of 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  which  were  exhibited  in 
magnificent  temples,  and  lavishly  embellished  in 
the  representation  at  the  public  expense,  the  hap- 
piest dramatic  creations  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth 
could  find  no  better  shelter  than  a  shed.  The  im- 
provement of  the  drama  that  then  took  place  was 
so  rapid  that  it  reached  perfection  long  before  the 
other  arts  that  should  have  aided  it.  Parallel,  also, 
with  this  improvement,  a  spirit  had  been  growing 
among  a  large  portion  of  the  people  hostile  to  all 
dramatic  representation.  The  theatre,  therefore, 
at  first,  was  neither  a  national,  nor  yet  an  intellec- 
tual place  of  resort;  it  was  neither  patronised  by 
the  government,  nor  for  some  time  by  more  than  a 
very  small  section,  and  that  the  least  wealthy  and 
influential  section,  of  the  public.  Nor  were  the 
circumstances  of  Uie  players  much  improved  when 
they  were  incorporated  into  companies,  and  taken 
under  the  protection  of  Qome  powerful  nobleman ; 
for  then  they  only  received  a  livery,  and  a  menial*s 
wages.  Thus,  the  first  regular  theatres  in  London 
were  nothing  but  large  wooden  booths  ;  the  dresses 
of  the  actors  were  aeither  rich  nor  yet  in  keeping 
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with  the  characters  they  represented,  being  for 
the  most  part  their  every-day  attire ;  and  as  for 
scenery,  when  such  could  be  had,  it  was  of  the 
most  beggarly  description,  so  that  the  shifts  to 
which  Bottom  and  his  companions  had  recourse, 
in  playing  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  were  actually  the 
melancholy  expedients  of  many  actors  of  this 
period.  It  more  frequently  happened  that  scenery 
there  was  none  whatever ;  and,  to  direct  the  imagi- 
nations of  the  audience,  a  label  was  suspended  over 
the  front  of  the  stage  to  tell  in  what  place  or  coun- 
try the  action  was  going  on.  This  defect  is  ridi- 
culed by  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  in  his  *  Defence  of 
Poesy.'  "  Now,"  he  says,  "  you  shall  see  three 
ladies  walk  to  gather  flowers,  and  then  we  must 
believe  the  stage  to  be  a  garden.  By  and  by  we 
hear  news  of  a  shipwreck  in  the  same  place; 
then  we  are  to  blame  if  we  accept  it  not  for  a  rock. 
Upon  the  back  of  that  comes  out  a  hideous  monster 
with  fire  and  smoke ;  then  the  miserable  beholders 
are  bound  to  take  it  for  a  cave.  While  in  the 
mean  time  two  armies  fly  in,  represented  with  four 
swords  and  two  bucklers  ;  and  then  what  hard 
heart  will  not  receive  it  for  a  pitched  field  ?" 

When  a  regular  theatre  had  thus  been  esta- 
blished, plays  at  first  were  acted  only  on  Sundays ; 
but  Gosson,  in  his  *  School  of  Abuse,'  complains 
that  the  actors  generally  contrived  to  make  at  least 
four  or  five  Sundays  every  week.  A  rule  was  sub- 
sequently made  to  close  the  theatres  on  the  Wednes- 
days, that  the  sport  of  bull-baiting  might  not  be 
interrupted.  The  hour  at  which  the  play  com- 
menced was  one  o'clock ;  and,  to  mark  the  time, 
a  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  top  of  the  building,  where 
it  remained  till  the  dose  of  the  entertainment. 


which  continued  about  two  hours.  The  play  of 
each  day  was  previously  announced  by  a  placard 
set  up  on  posts  in  the  public  places.  The  price  of 
admission  on  common  occasions  was  very  trifling ; 
but  it  was  raised  when  a  new  piece  was  performed. 
Instead  of  doors  on  the  stage,  by  which  the  actors 
might  make  their  entrances  and  exits,  there  were 
stripes  of  a  curtain,  over  each  of  which  was  the 
name  of  the  character  whose  porch  it  was  meant 
to  represent ;  and  the  actor  during  the  play  was  to 
keep  wholly  to  the  use  of  his  own  stripe,  unless  the 
performance  required  him  to  enter  the  house  of 
another.  The  stage  was  strewn  with  rushes;  a 
cresset  like  that  by  which  churches  were  lighted 
was  suspended  over  it,  and,  if  it  happened  to  be 
enriched  by  a  piece  of  scenery,  this  remained  sta- 
tionary during  the  whole  peiformance.  At  the 
back  of  the  stage  was  a  gallery  eight  or  ten  feet 
high,  into  which  those  performers  retired  who 
were  required  by  the  stage  directions  to  overlook 
the  characters  below.  At  this  time  dress-boxes  or 
even  galleries  were  out  of  the  question  :  the  more 
fashionable  part  of  the  audience  sate  upon  the 
stage,  and  paid  sixpence  for  the  stools  witn  which 
they  were  accommodated,  while  their  pases  waited 
behind  and  supplied  them  with  pipes  and  tobacco ; 
and  the  common  people  were  crowded  in  the 
"  great  wooden  O,  the  pit,"  where,  before  the  play 
commenced,  and  during  its  intervals,  they  amused 
themselves  with  reading,  criticism,  playing  at 
cards,  drinking  ale,  and  smoking.*  Ther  piece 
was  usually  pre&ced  by  a  prologue ;  and  the  actor 
who  spoke  it  was  habited  in  a  long  black  velvet 

*  Fruiu  aocoidinff  to  the  Maaon,  and  alao  ato  and  wine,  wfTB  ftna- 
rally  aukl  in  the  Eoglith  theatrea.— Hentsner. 
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cloak,  and  introduced  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets. 
The  performers  played  in  masks  and  perukes, 
and  the  parts  of  women  were  given  to  young 
men  and  boys.  As  one  play  only  was  exhibited 
during  the  day,  while  the  tastes  of  all  had  to  be 
equally  gratified,  the  deepest  tragedies  required  to 
be  mixed  with  mirthful  matter,  and  the  clown  was 
often  as  important  a  personage  as  the  hero.*  It 
appears  also  that  a  new  play,  in  those  early  days, 
had  to  pass  through  the  fiery  furnace  of  public 
criticism  just  as  it  does  in  the  present ;  and  in 
condemning  an  unfortunate  piece  by  caterwauling, 
and  other  hideous  sounds,  our  ancestors  of  the 
Elizabethan  age  were  as  clever,  and  perhaps  as 
capricious,  as  their  descendants. 

The  iuflux  of  wealth,  and  the  progress  of 
civilization,  effected  great  changes  during  this 
period  in  the  domestic  life  of  the  English.  In  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.,  unwieldly  pomp 
and  external  glitter  were  still  prized  beyond  do- 
mestic comfort ;  and  though  the  latter  monarch 
indulged  *in  so  prodigal  an  expenditure  on  attire 
and  ornaments,  the  inventory  of  his  furniture 
would  scarcely  excite  the  envy  of  a  modem  trades- 
man. His  bedchamber  contained  nothing  but  a 
couple  of  joint  cupboards,  a  joint-stool,  two  hand- 
irons,  a  fire-fork,  a  pair  of  tongs,  a  fire-pan, 
and  a  steel  mirror  covered  with  yellow  velvet  ;t 
and  notwithstanding  the  mountains  of  cloth  of  gold 

*  At  the  Jests  of  the  dexil  and  the  buffoonerien  of  the  Vice  had 
been  indiapen sable  in  the  most  sacred  parts  of  the  Mystery  and  Mo- 
rality, a  similar  gratiflcation  was  demanded  i)y  the  popular  taste  in 
the  most  pathetic  parts  of  tragedy.  Tims  tlie  clowns  of  8hak«peare 
were  not  adopted  bv  him,  but  forced  upon  him ;  and  all  that  he 
could  do  (and  which  l)e  has  certainly  done)  was  to  make  the  most 
of  them. 

t  HarL  MS.,  quoted  by  StrnU, 


and  brocade  that  figure  in  the  confiscation  of 
Wolsey's  effects,  the  furniture  of  his  palaces  also 
was  neither  plentiful  nor  costly — most  of  the 
tables  being  made  of  wainscot  or  fir,  and  only  one 
or  two  being  of  cypress  wood.  The  chief  domestic 
luxury  of  the  English  at  this  time  was  a  good,  soft 
bed — noblemen  and  other  persons  of  wealth  now 
courting  repose  upon  down,  covered  with  blankets 
of  woollen,  and  sheets  of  fine  Holland;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  mark  how  rapidly  this  earliest  of  our 
modem  luxuries  increased  in  warmth,  softness, 
ornament,  and  expense,  proclaiming  that  the  age 
of  sedentary  men  had  now  fairly  commenced. 
Some  of  these  throne-like  beds  were  distinguished 
by  sounding  titles,  to  mark  their  consequence; 
Wolsey  had  one  called  the  Infantelege,  and  another 
called  the  Sun.  In  travelling  also,  the  wealthy  were 
no  longer  contented  with  the  floor  or  a  hard  bench, 
when  they  rested  on  their  journey,  but  generally 
carried  portable  beds  trussed  into  leather  cases 
along  with  them  on  horseback.*  A  good  bed 
naturally  suggested  other  comforts ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, during  the  reigu  of  Henry  VIII.,  we  find 
Turkey  carpets  coming  into  use.  Before  the  end 
of  the  period,  although  a  litter  of  rushes  was  still 
used  at  court,  and  in  the  theatres  and  other  places 
of  public  resort,  the  dwellings  of  the  wealthier 
classes  abounded  in  Turkey  carpets,  and  cloth  of 
arras  and  silk ;  the  apartments  were  stored  with 
rich  and  comfortable  articles  of  furniture  ;  and  they 
frequently  exhibited  plate  upon  their  sideboards  to 
the  value  of  five  or  six  hundred  pounds.t 

While  such  was  the  improvement  in  the  do- 
mestic comforts  of  the  higher  orders,  the  progress 

•  £Uift*B  CoUection.  f  Harrison. 
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was  Btni  greater  among  the  commons.  During 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  indeed,  we  find  no  per- 
ceptible change  in  their  condition  from  that  of 
earlier  times ;  and  even  for  some  time  after  mat- 
ters were  not  improved ;  for  "  our  fathers,  says 
Harrison,  *'  yea,  and  we  ourselves  have  Iain  full 
oft  upon  straw  pallets,  on  rough  mats,  covered 
only  with  a  sheet,  under  coverlets  made  of  dogs'- 
wayne  or  hop-harlot,  and  a  good  round  log  laid 
under  their  heads,  instead  of  a  bolster  or  pillow. 
And  if  the  good  man  of  the  house  within  seven 
years  after  his  marriage  purchased  a  mattress  or  a 
fiock-bed,  and  thereto  a  sack  of  chaff  to  rest  his 
head  on,  he  thought  himself  as  well  lodged  as  the 
lord  of  Uie  town."  But  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  by  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact,  which  we  have  on  the 
same  authority,  that  farmers  and  even  me- 
chanics were  then  able  "  to  garnish  their  cup- 
boards with  plate,  their  beds  with  tapestry  and 
silk  hangings,  and  their  tables  with  fine  napery.'* 
In  regard  to  personal  comfort,  too,  their  ideas  had 
become  proportionably  refined ;  •*  For,"  says  Stubbs, 
indignantly,  "  the  meanest  shirt  that  commonly  is 
worn  of  any  doth  cost  a  crown  or  a  noble  at  the 
least,  and  yet  this  is  scarcely  thought  fine  enough 
for  the  simplest  person  that  is."  It  may  be  con- 
fidently affirmed  that  the  household  furniture  and 
domestic  comforts  of  burgesses  and  substantial  yeo- 
men were  now  greatly  superior  in  many  respects 
to  what  they  had  been  among  the  nobility  only  a 
century  previous. 

In  the  article  of  diet  as  important  a  change  took 
place  as  in  household  accommodations;  and  we 
now  hear  little  of  those  gross  hecatombs  in  the  shape 
of  feasts  which  were  formerly  usual.  Still,  indeed, 
fantastic  subtleties,  and  other  quaint  devices  of 
cookery  were  exhibited  at  state  banquets,  but  they 
were  now  accompanied  by  an  elegance  that  marked 
the  advance  of  the  age.  Wolsey,  the  great  master 
of  luxurious  living  in  his  day,  gave  public  feasts 
that,  in  refinement  as  well  as  abundance,  might 
have  graced  the  noblest  tables  of  the  nineteenth 
centuiy.  At  one  of  these  which  he  gave  to  the 
Frencn  ambassadors  at  Hampton  Court,  the  halls 
were  lighted  with  torches  of  wax  in  massive  silver 
sconces  ;  arras  and  cloths  of  state  ornamented  the 
different  rooms,  and  cupboards  appeared  every- 
where loaded  with  plate  that  blazed  with  precious 
stones,  while  the  guests  were  ushered  to  table  with 
a  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  *'  a  pleasant  noise  of 
musical  instruments"  continued  during  the  time  of 
the  repast.  The  feast  itself  must  have  been  a 
truly  magnificent  regale,  according  to  the  account 
of  the  chronicler  ;  for,  after  labouring  to  describe 
the  successive  courses  of  everything  that  was  rich 
and  rare«  until  his  language  sinks  under  the  weight 
of  his  subject,  he  thus  concludes  in  absolute  de- 
spair :  "  To  describe  to  you  the  order,  the  dishes, 
the  subtleties,  and  strange  devices  of  the  same,  I 
lack  both  a  head  of  fine  wit,  and  also  cunning  in 
my  bowels  to  declare  these  wonderful  devices,"* 

•Stow. 
VOL.  II. 


The  improvement,  however,  that  bad  taken  place 
by  this  time  in  English  eating,  although  great 
compared  with  the  former  grossness,  was  still 
left  far  behind  by  the  refinements  of  France  and 
Italy.  We  find,  therefore,  from  the  account  of 
the  Venetian  ambassador  who  visited  England 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  that  foreigners 
were  astonished  at  the  immense  quantity  of  pro- 
visions consumed  by  the  English  court;  but  he 
adds,  that  it  was  only  a  fourth  part  of  what  had 
been  used  during  the  preceding  reigns. 

The  hours  for  meads  among  the  upper  classes 
were  still,  as  formerly,  eight  o'clock  for  breakfast, 
twelve  for  dinner,  and  six  for  supper ;  but  so  late 
as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  a  slight  meal,  called 
an  afternoon,  occiurred  between  dinner  and  supper, 
and  another,  called  an  after-supper,  before  retiring 
to  bed.  All  these  meals,  except  the  chief  one  at 
noon,  exhibited  little  variety,*  consisting  generally 
of  chines  of  beef  or  mutton  either  roasted  or 
boiled,  and  bread,  with  copious  draughts  of  ale, 
wine  being  used  chiefly  at  the  i^r-supper. 
Thus  the  delicate  ladies  of  the  court,  as  well  as 
hungry  citizens  and  robust  squires,  commenced 
and  concluded  the  day  with  broiled  steaks  or 
mighty  surloins,  and  flagons  of  brown  ale,  even  to 
the  end  of  this  period.  During  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth, however,  moderation  in  the  number  of 
meals  had  become  pretty  general ;  the  afternoon 
wholly  disappeared ;  and,  as  for  the  after-supper, 
when  induced  in  at  all,  it  was  generally  a  very 
slight  refection.  Thus,  even  the  gluttonous  Fal- 
staff  himself  is  furnished  by  Shakspeare  with 
nothing  more  substantial  after  supper  than  sack 
and  anchovies. 

A  dinner  now  afforded  a  striking  display  both 
of  the  wealth  and  improved  manners  of  the 
period.  The  nobility  had  discarded  entirelv  their 
huge  joints  of  salted  beef,  and  platters  of  wood 
and  pewter,  together  with  the  swarms  of  jesters, 
tumblers,  and  harpers,  that  formerly  had  been  in- 
dispensable to  the  banquet-room ;  a  stately  cere- 
monial and  solemn  silence  were  considered  to  be  the 
indications  of  true  politeness ;  and  the  table  was 
daily  set  out  with  a  large  variety  of  dishes  con- 
sisting of  beef,  mutton,  veal,  lamb,  pork,  kid, 
coney,  capon,  pig,  or  so  many  of  these  as  the 
season  afforded,  with  store  of  red  and  fallow  deer, 
and  varieties  of  fish  and  fowl.f  All  kinds  of  fruits, 
pastries,  and  confections  followed,  along  with  an 
equally  extensive  variety  of  wines  and  liqueurs. 
The  guests  washed  before  they  dined,  rose-water 
and  perfumery  being  abundantly  ministered  on  the 
occasion;  and  they  were  ushered  in  dignified 
order  to  the  table,  according  to  their,'  several  ranks. 
It  would  appear  that  the  hat  was  generally  worn 
during  the  banquet ;  and  this  enabled  the  wearer 
more  gracefully  to  pledge  a  health,  or  acknowledge 

•  Etud  ham  ftod  qnaiU  had  to  be  ImporUd  alive  ftom  the  eootl- 
Dent duri Off  the  raigna  of  Henry  VII.  and  VI If.,  ••  then  were  too 
few  in  EugUod  to  meet  the  demand.— Tal6o<  Pttptn, 

t  In  the  article  of  poultry,  we  find  titat  twane,  cygneta.  craaea, 
and  ttorki,  were  among  the  choioctt  daintiee,  ftom  the  high  pricea 
at  which  ibey  are  charged  la  the  aceooot-books  of  thii  period, 
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a  compliment,  by  doffing  it.  The  wine  and  other 
liqueurs  were  not  placed  upon  the  table  with  the 
dishes,  but  on  a  sideboard,  and  each  person  called 
as  occasion  required  for  a  flagon  of  what  wine  he 
preferred ;  by  which,  as  Harrison  informs  us,  much 
idle  tippling  was  avoided.  When  the  company  had 
finished  eating,  the  remaining  provisions  were  sent 
to  the  waiters  and  servants;  and  when  these  had 
sufficiently  dined,  the  fragments  were  distributed 
among  the  poor,  who  waited  without  the  gate. 
Besides  the  table  for  the  principal  guests,  in  the 
banquet-halls  of  the  nobility,  there  were  other  tables 
set  for  the  higher  servants  and  officers  of  the 
household,  and  those  guests  whose  rank  did  not 
entitle  them  to  sit  at  the  principal  table.  In  this 
manner  forty  or  even  sixty  persons  were  sometimes 
regularly  entertained  in  one  hall.  This  was  still 
very  far  short  of  those  armies  of  retainers  who 
feasted  in  the  castles  of  the  barons  in  former 
times ;  but  more  fastidious  tastes,  richer  fare,  and 
greater  expenditure  in  dress,  ornaments,  and  furni- 
ture, had  made  the  ancient  wasteful  hospitality 
impossible  to  be  retained.* 
,  The  stately  ceremony  and  imposing  silence  by 
which  the  banquets  of  the  nobles  were  distin- 
guished during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  nothing 
compared  with  the  altar-like  sacredness  that  fenced 
the  table  of  the  queen,  and  the  solemn  genuflec- 
tions amidst  which  it  was  covered,  a  full  account 
of  which  is  given  by  Hentzner,  who  was  an 
admiring  eye-witness  of  the  whole,  at  the  royal 
palace  of  Greenwich.  •'  A  gentleman,"  he  says, 
"  entered  the  room  bearing  a  rod,  and  along  with 
him  another  who  had  a  table-cloth,  which,  after 
they  had  both  kneeled  three  times  with  the  utmost 
veneration,  he  spread  upon  the  table,  and  after 
kneeling  again,  they  both  retired.  Then  came 
two  others,  one  with  the  rod  again,  the  other  with 
a  salt-seller,  a  plate,  and  bread ;  when  they  had 
kneeled,  as  the  others  had  done,  and  placed  what 
was  brought  upon  the  table,  they  too  re'tired  with 
the  same  ceremonies  performed  by  the  first.  At 
last  came  an  unmarried  lady  (we  were  told  she  was 
a  countess),  and  along  with  her  a  married  one, 
bearing  a  tasting-knife;  the  former  was  dressed 
in  white  silk,  who,  when  she  had  prostrated  her- 
self three  times  in  the  most  graceful  manner,  ap- 
proached the  table,  and  rubbed  the  plates  with 
bread  and  salt,  with  as  much  awe  as  if  the  queen 
had  been  present :  when  they  had  waited  there  a  little 
while,  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  entered,  bare- 
headed, clothed  in  scarlet,  wiUi  a  golden  rose  upon 
their  backs,  bringing  in  at  each  turn  a  course  of 
twenty-four  dishes,  served  in  plate  most  of  it  gilt ; 
these  dishes  were  received  by  a  gentleman  in  the 
same  order  they  were  brought,  and  placed  upon  the 
table,  while  the  lady-taster  gave  to  each  of  the 
guards  a  mouthful  to  eat,  of  the  particular  dish  he 
had  brought,  for  fear  of  any  poison.  During  the 
time  that  this  guard,  which  consists  of  the  tallest 

•  Edward,  the  third  Earl  of  Derby  of  the  femny  of  Stanley,  who 
died  in  1572,  was  ihe  last  of  the  English  noblemen  who  maintained 
the  old  s^le  of  open  and  onbouuded  housekeeping:  "  with  whom,'* 
Mjs  Camden,  •*  the  glory  of  hospitality  was  in  a  manner  laid  asleep.** 


and  stoutest  men  that  can  be  found  in  all  Eng- 
land, being  carefully  selected  for  this  service,  were 
bringing  dinner,  twelve  trumpets  and  two  kettle- 
drums made  the  hall  ring  for  half  an  hour  toge- 
ther. At  the  end  of  this  ceremonial,  a  number  of 
unmarried  ladies  appeared,  who,  with  particular 
solemnity,  lifted  the  meat  off  the  table,  and  con- 
veyed it  into  the  queen's  inner  and  more  private 
chamber,  where,  after  she  had  chosen  for  herself, 
the  rest  goes  to  the  ladies  of  the  court"  But 
while  the  royal  banquet  was  thus  spread  in  public, 
the  repast  of  Elizabeth  was  conducted  within  her 
own  apartment,  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and 
privacy.  "  The  queen,"  observes  Hentzner,  in 
continuation,  ^  dines  and  sups  alone,  with  very 
few  attendants ;  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  any 
body,  foreigner  or  native,  is  admitted  at  that  time, 
and  then  only  at  the  intercession  of  somebody  in 
power." 

Even  the  tables  of  private  gentlemen  and  mer- 
chants were  now  supplied  not  only  plentifully  but 
delicately.  If  the  table,  according  to  the  puritanical 
Stubbs,  was  not  crowded  with  dishes,  it  was  not 
thought  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  dinner.  Every 
dish,  too,  had  its  appropriate  sauce,  and,  at  the 
third  course,  juncates  and  rich  confections  of  apices 
were  served  up,  consisting  of  quinces,  pomegra- 
nates, oranges  sliced  and  eaten  with  sugar,  apples 
and  pears,  marmalade,  prunes,  raisins,  dstes,  nuts, 
hard  cheese,  comfits,  jellies  of  all  colours,  sugar- 
bread,  gingerbread,  and  fiorentines.  Cakes  and 
puddings  were  in  such  abundance,  that  the  Greeks 
were  astonished  at  the  vast  quantities  of  currants 
exported  from  their  country  to  England ;  and  they 
supposed  that  the  English  used  this  delicate  fruit 
eitner  for  the  processes  of  dyeing,  or  for  fattening 
hogs.*  And  while  high  and  abundant  living  thus 
distinguished  the  men  of  worship  and  substance,  a 
share  of  the  general  plenty  had  descended  to  the 
inferior  classes,  and  even  the  humble  artificer 
could  now  obtain  all  the  diflferent  kinds  of  butcher 
meatf 

Of  the  different  sorts  of  animal  food,  that  which 
was  in  greatest  request  among  the  English  was 
lamb.  The  boar's  head  was  still  reckoned  the 
choicest  of  luxuries,  but  was  no  longer  confined  to 
kings  and  nobles.  Rosemary  was  plentifully  used 
in  ornamenting  favourite  dishes.  Amidst  the 
wealth  and  love  of  rich  fare  by  which  the  latest 
portion  of  this  period  was  distinguished,  the  science 
of  cookery  was  racked  to  produce  strange  inven- 
tions ;  among  other  things  we  read  of  three  suck- 
ing pigs  taken  from  the  sow  as  soon  as  she  had 
farrowed,  and  fed  a  fortnight  with  dates  and  mus- 
cadine, after  which  they  were  dressed  and  brought 
to  table  with  puddings  in  their  bellies^ 

Such  dinners  as  were  now  in  fashion  required 
something  more  elegant  than  the  naked  plank  of 
a  table  on  which  to  be  arranged,  and  therefore 

•  Fynes  Moryson. 

♦  Holinahed.  _         __  .... 

t  Massinaer's  City  Madam.    We  learn  ftt>m  TynetMorpm  iw 

the  Engii»h  cooks  wera  reckoned  inperior  to  aU  others  in  the  dep^t 
ment  of  roasting. 
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table-cloths  came  into  general  use,  some  of  them 
being  so  fine  as  to  cost  twenty  pounds.  This  article 
of  elegance  at  last  became  common  among  trades- 
men, and  even  mechanics ;  and  during  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  the  place  of  the  master  at  table  was  fur- 
nished with  the  addition  of  a  napkin.  After  the 
meal  a  flat  wooden  knife  was  used  to  take  up  the 
crumbs.*  A  French  writer  informs  us  that,  at 
dinner,  the  English  ate  soft  saffiron  cakes  stuck 
with  raisins  with  their  beer,  and  that  they  used 
less  bread  and  more  meat  than  his  countrymen. 
Among  different  kinds  of  bread  in  use  at  this  time, 
the  manchet  was  made  of  the  finest  wheat ;  the 
chetc-bread  was  a  greyish-coloured  loaf,  made  of 
wheat,  from  which  the  coarsest  of  the  bran  had 
been  sifted  ;  the  ravelled-bread  was  a  coarser  sort 
of  chete-bread,  containing  a  larger  portion  of  the 
grosser  parts  of  the  grain,  and  more  slightly  baked, 
used  in  the  households  of  the  nobility  and  gentry ; 
and  the  brown  bread  was  of  two  kinds ;  the  one 
baked  of  husk  and  flour  together  as  they  came 
from  the  mill,  the  other  of  bran,  with  a  little  wheat 
or  rye  added,  whence  it  was  called  misselen,  that 
is,  bread  of  mixed  com.t  We  are  told  that, 
as  yet,  the  English  peasantry  preferred  brown 
bread  made  of  rye  or  barley  to  white,  "  as  abiding 
longer  in  the  stomach," — an  economical  principle 
that  still  savoured  of  the  former  poverty.^  Amidst 
all  the  innovations  in  luxurious  living  that  had 


•  Sinitt. 


f  Hofinthed. 


%  Moryvon. 


now  taken  place,  a  fork  at  table,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  was  still  unknown :  bread  and  meat  were 
presented  upon  the  sharp  point  of  the  knife  ;  and 
the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  made  regular  visits  to 
the  platter,  and  conveyed  to  the  mouth  what  the 
carving  of  the  right  hand  had  prepared. 

In  consequence  of  all  this  abundance  the  modem 
characteristic  English  custom  of  assembling  to  eat 
in  love  and  good  fellowship  had  now  fairly  com- 
menced; the  lord  mayor  of  London  became,  ex 
officio^  the  grand  impersonation  of  the  national 
hospitality,  being  required,  during  his  year  of 
office,  to  keep  open  table,  where  every  native  or 
stranger  was  welcome  who  could  find  an  empty 
chair  ;*  and  the  comfortable  exclamation,  "  1 
have  dined  as  well  as  my  lord  mayor !"  became  the 
crowning  eulogium  of  a  good  meal  among  all 
classes  of  the  people.t  Civic  feasts,  too,  on  public 
occasions,  frequently  figure  among  the  events  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Fifty-six  different  kinds  of  French  wine,  and 
thirty-six  other  kinds,  of  which  the  strongest  were 
most  in  request,  are  stated  to  have  been  now  im- 
ported into  England  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thou- 
sand tuns  annually ;  and,  besides  this,  the  nobility 
were  allowed  to  import  a  certain  quantity  free  of 
duty.  These  wines  were  seldom  drank  in  their 
natural  state,  but  sweetened  with  sugar.  This 
simple   addition,  however,  was  not  enough,  and 


*  HmtawT. 
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Bometiines  the  draught  had  *^  sugar,  lemon,  and 
apices  drowned  therein;"*  while  a  poseet  was 
often  concocted  of  still  more  complex  materials. 
Muscadine  and  sack,  which  were  two  favourite 
wines,  were  frequently  brewed  with  eggs.  Artifi- 
cial and  compound  wines  were  also  in  extensive 
demand,  and  among  these  we  often  read  of  bastard ; 
a  wine  made  of  raisins,  of  which  there  were  two 
kinds,  white  and  brown  bastard.  In  addition  to 
these,  distilled  liquors  were  frequently  made  in 
England,  the  chief  of  which  were  rosa-solis  and 
aqua-vitae.  This  last  spirit  became  very  plentiful, 
in  consequence  of  great  numbers  of  Irish  who 
settled  in  Pembrokeshire  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  distillation 
of  their  national  beverage,  which,  as  it  was  both 
good  and  cheap,  had  an  extensive  sale  over  the 
kingdom.t 

Excess  in  the  use  of  wine  and  intoxicating 
liquors  was  now  the  common  charge  against  the 
English ;  and  it  seems  to  be  borne  out,  not  only  by 
the  quantity  consumed,  but  by  the  extent  to  which 
taverns  had  multiplied  by  the  end  of  Elizabeth's 
reign.  Of  ale  and  beer,  as  well  as  of  wine,  we 
find  various  kinds  mentioned.  There* were  single 
beer,  or  small  ale,  which  could  do  little  more  than 
quench  thirst, — and  double  beer,  which  was  re- 
commended as  containing  a  double  quantity  of 
malt  and  hops, — and  double-double  beer,  wnich 
was  twice  as  strong  as  that, — and  dagger- ale, 
which,  as  the  name  implies,  was  reckon^  parti- 
cularly sharp  and  dangerous, — and  bracket,  a  kind 
of  ale  which  we  are  unable  distinctly  to  describe.} 
But  the  favourite  drink,  as  well  as  the  chief  article 
of  vulgar  debauch,  was  a  kind  of  ale  commonly 
called  huffcap,  but  which  was  also  termed  "  mad 
dog,"  "angel's  food,"  **  dragon's  milk,"  and  other 
such  ridiculous  names,  by  the  frequenters  of  ale- 
houses :§  "  and  never,"  says  Harrison,  **  did 
Romulus  and  Remus  suck  their  she-wolf  with  such 
eager  and  sharp  devotion  as  these  men  hale  at 
huffcap,  till  they  be  as  red  as  cocks,  and  little 
wiser  than  their  combs."  The  higher  classes,  who 
were  able  to  afford  such  a  luxury,  brewed  a  gene- 
rous liquor  for  their  own  consumption,  which  they 
did  not  bring  to  the  table  till  it  was  two  years  old. 
This  was  called  March  ale,  from  the  month  in 
which  it  was  brewed.  But  the  servants  had  to 
content  themselves  with  a  more  simple  beverage 
that  was  seldom  more  than  a  month  old.||  A  cup 
of  choice  ale  was  oflen  as  richly  compounded  with 
dainties  as  the  finest  wines.  Sometimes  it  was 
warmed,  and  qualified  with  sugar  and  spices ; 
sometimes  with  a  toast ;  oflen  with  a  roasted  crab 
or  apple,  making  the  beverage  still  known  under 
the  name  of  Lambs'-wool ;  while  to  stir  the  whole 
composition  with  a  sprig  of  rosemary,  was  sup- 
posed to  give  it  an  additional  flavour.  The  drinks 
made  from  fruit  were  chiefly  cider,  perry,  and 
mum.     Those  that  had  formerly  been  made  from 

*  Guscoirne't  *  Delicate  Diet  for  Datnty-monthed  Drunkards.* 
f  Ellia't  CoUectioo.  t  Harrisoa. 

I  Idem.— Stubbi.  |  Harrison. 


honey  seem  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  in  conse- 
quence of  the  general  taste  for  stronger  potations ; 
metheglin  being  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  Welch. 
A  simple  liquor,  however,  was  still  used  in  Essex, 
called  by  Harrison,  somewhat  contemptuously,  **  a 
swish-swash,"  made  of  water  with  a  little  honey 
and  spice,  but ''  as  differing,"  he  says,  '*  from  true 
metheglin  as  chalk  doth  from  cheese."  He  informs 
us,  moreover,  that  already  the  tapsters  of  England 
had  learned  to  adulterate  their  ale  and  beer  with 
pernicious  compounds.* 

We  have  noticed  in  the  preceding  Chapter  the  ex- 
tent to  which  intellectual  acquirements  now  began 
to  be  fashionable  in  the  higher  ranks  among  both 
sexes.  It  may  be  added  that,  along  with  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  females  of 
rank  and  wealth  were  instructed  in  many  graceful 
accomplishments  and  useful  domestic  arts,  such 
as  music  and  dancing,  needlework  and  em- 
broidery. While  Henry  VIII.  was  warring 
in  France,  the  needle  of  Catherine  was  employed 
at  home  in  the  same  cause  :  in  writing  to  Wolsey, 
she  says,  "  I  am  horridly  busy  with  making 
standards,  banners,  and  badges ;"  and  when  she 
was  visited  by  the  two  cardinals,  to  obtain  her 
consent  to  the  divorce,  she  met  them  in  housewife 
fashion,  with  a  skein  of  white  thread  hanging  about 
her  neck,  and  excused  herself  from  answering 
suddenly,  as  she  had  been  at  work  among  her 
maids.t  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  while  princesses 
at  least,  were  also  industrious  needlewomen :  the 
latter  presented  to  Edward  VI.,  as  a  new-year's 
gift,  a  cambric  shirt  of  her  own  making;  and 
Anne  Boleyn  embroidered  the  tester  of  a  bed  for 
her  husband.^  Examples  like  these  were  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  the  good  cause  of  housewifery 
against  the  utmost  force  of  Listin  and  Greek.  The 
daughters  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  espedally 
when  residing  in  the  country,  also  took  a  share  in 
the  management  of  the  houeehold,  and  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  dairy  and  poultry, — duties  not  then 
considered  as  derogatory  to  the  highest  rank  and 
refinement.  As  making  dresses  was  a  part  of 
female  education,  the  art  of  setting  them  off  to 
advantage  was  also  studied ;  and  when  Mrs.  Ding- 
ham  imported  the  mystery  of  making  starch  into 
England  from  Holland,  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  court  ladies  flocked  to  her 
for  lessons  in  the  preparation  and  use  of  this  need- 
ful commodity  to  stiffeu  their  enormous  ruff8.§ 
The  usual  routine  of  a  young  gentlewoman's  edu- 
cation at  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was,  **  to 
read  and  write;  to  play  upon  the  virginal,  lute,  and 
cittern ;  and  to  read  prick-song  at  first  sight."|| 

But  amidst  all  this  intellectual  stir  and  promise 
of  refinement,  we  still  perceive  a  large  portion  of  the 
old  barbarous  leaven  in  the  domestic  manners  of 
the  age.  Parental  authority  was  chiefly  upheld 
by  motives  of  fear;   children  stood  or  knelt  in 

*  The  readers  of  Shakspeare  will  remeroher  Uie  lime  in  FaUtalTc 
sack.  *<  Let  me  tee  thee  Troth  nod  Ume.**  ia  the  eharf^e  givea  to 
Bardolph  when  mioe  host  of  Uie  Oaiter  admits  him  iotu  lUa  seirice. 

T  Stow.  t  Ellita (^oUection. 

f  Stow.  I  Decker*!  Ouiri  Bom-Book. 
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tiembliDg  silence  in  the  presence  of  their  fathers 
and  mothers,  and  might  not  sit  without  permis- 
sion ;  and  correction  by  blows  was  liberally  admi- 
nistmd,  without  distinction  of  sex,  as  long  as  the 
young  people  remained  under  the  paternal  roof. 
The  same  rigid  authority  was  also  exerted  in 
uniting  family  interests  and  estates  by  matrimonial 
affiances,  and  baby  contracts  were  followed  by 
juvenile  marriages,  in  which  the  united  pair  were 
allowed  to  have  no  voice  but  that  of  simple  acqui- 
escence. 

All  the  scholarship  of  the  time  was  also  inef- 
fectual to  exorcise  those  superstitions  that  still 
prevailed  among  all  classes,  and  ghosts  and  lubber- 
fiends  retained  undisturbed  possession  of  castle 
and  cottage,  to  the  no  small  annoyance  of  the 
inmates.  The  most  learned  persons  of  the  day 
put  their  faith  in  the  impossibilities  of  alchymy 
and  astrology,  and  valued  the  sciences  chieBy 
as  the  means  of  discovering  the  philosopher's 
stone  or  the  elixir  of  immortality.  In  fact,  the 
learning  of  the  present  period,  instead  of  less- 
ening, in  most  instances  seems  to  have  only 
aggravated  the  old  superstitions,  while  it  suggested 
new  topics  for  the  creidulous.  Religious  prejudice 
also  helped  to  augment  the  evil,  by  representing 
papists  not  only  as  subtle  poisoners,  but  as  dealers 
in  the  arts  of  supernatural  mischief.  From  the 
numerous  instances  that  might  be  quoted  of  this 
prostration  of  learning  and  intellect,  we  shall  only 
give  that  of  Bishop  Jewel,  who  could  gravely 
address  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  a  sermon,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: — "Witches  and  sorcerers,  within 
these  last  few  years,  are  marvellously  increased 
within  your  grace's  realm.  These  eyes  have  seen 
most  evident  and  manifest  marks  of  their  wicked- 
ness. Your  grace's  subjects  pine  away  even  unto 
the  death  :  their  colour  fadeth,  their  flesh  rotteth, 
their  speech  is  benumbed,  their  senses  are  bereft. 
Wherefore  your  poor  subjects'  most  humble  peti- 
tion to  your  highness  is,  that  the  laws  touching 
such  malefactors  may  be  put  in  due  execution. 
For  the  shoal  of  them  is  great,  their  doing  horrible, 
their  malice  intolerable,  their  examples  most 
miserable:  and  I  pray  God  they  never  practise 
further  than  upon  the  subject,*^ 

The  temptations  of  rich  apparel  now  so  plenti- 
ful and  the  nature  of  a  female  rule'  produced,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  an  abundant  increase 
of  coxcombry ;  and  as  it  stands  out  in  bold  relief 
among  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
present  period,  we  shall  concentrate  a  few  particu- 
lars of  this  phasis  of  fashionable  folly  in  the  picture 
of  a  fop  of  tne  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Take 
his  career  for  a  single  day  as  a  sample  of 
bis  whole  life.  He  rose  at  an  hour  later,  indeed, 
than  the  industrious,  but  still  wonderfully  c^rly 
according  to  modern  reckoning ;  and  afler  break- 
fasting and  arranging  his  dress,  ornaments,  and 
weapons,  curling  the  points  of  his  beard  and 
mustachios,  and  sweetening  himself  with  perfume, 
he  sallied  forth  to  the  great  mart  of  loungers,  the 
Churchyard  of  St.  Paul's.  As  the  crowd  of  fashion- 


ables deepened,  he  was  anxious  to  display  to  the 
best  advantage  the  exquisite  cut  of  his  doublet  and 
slops,  the  fine  block  of  his  beaver,  the  rich  fancy  of 
his  chains  and  scarfs,  and  the  choice  hatchings  of 
his  silver-hilted  rapier  and  dagger.  When  he 
was  tired  of  promenading  to  and  fro,  there  was  a 
resource  for  fashionable  ennui  at  hand  in  the 
numerous  book-shops  round  the  churchyard,  in 
repairing  to  which  he  could  generally  find  a  knot 
of  his  companions  standing,  or  lolling  at  their  ease, 
examining  and  discussing  the  last  publication,  and 
turning  over  the  newest  prints.  If  the  black- 
letter  tomes,  and  grim,  hard  wood-cuts,  now  so  dear 
to  antiquarians,  were  too  literary  for  his  tastes, 
the  dancing  and  fencing-schools  were  open  to  him, 
where  he  might  breathe  himself  with  a  coranio^  or 
a  newly-imported  hit  of  the  foil  from  the  schools  of 
France  or  Italy.  Thus  time  wore  on  apace,  until 
a  certain  craving,  like  that  of  hunger,  reminded 
him  that  he  might  now  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a 
pipe, — for  almost  every  man  was  now  a  smoker, — 
and,  without  going  far,  he  was  sure  to  find  a 
tobacco -ordinary,  the  original  of  our  modem  cigar- 
divans.  Smoking  in  those  days  was  not  the  short, 
sharp,  hurried  whiffing  now  practised  by  our 
modem  economists  of  time,  but  a  slow  and  solemn 
process,  in  which  the  luxury  was  drawn  out  to  the 
uttermost.  The  smoker  produced  his  apparatus, 
which  he  always  carried  about  with  him,  consisting 
of  a  tobacco-box,  fumished  with  ladle,  tongs,  and 
priming-iron,  all  made  either  of  silver  or  gold ; 
and  after  filling  his  pipe  with  tobacco,  which 
required  at  that  time  to  be  as  dry  as  tinder  to  suit 
the  fancy  of  Nicotian  epicures,  he  commenced 
operations,  and  slowly  pu£fed  the  smoke  both 
through  mouth  and  nostrils,  thus  gratifying  two 
organs  of  sense  at  once.*  After  he  had  refreshed 
himself  with  this  exercise,  the  dinner  hour  of 
eleven  drew  on ;  he  now  repaired  to  some  fashion- 
able ordinary,  where  dinners  were  prepared  at  a 
shilling  a-head ;  and  when  he  entered  among  the 
assembled  company,  his  first  aim  was  to  assert  his 
gentility,  by  elbowmg  his  way  to  a  seat  above  "  the 
equinoctial  of  the  salt-cellar."  If  he  was  suf- 
ficiently bronzed  for  the  purpose,  he  displayed  his 
consequence  by  engrossing  a  double  share  of  the 
viands  and  conversation,  and  exhibiting  such  rude* 
nesses  as  would  not  now  be  tolerated  in  a  company 
of  carmen ;  and  if  he  eschewed  the  idea  of  digest- 
ing cold  steel  after  dinner  in  consequence  of  these 
eccentricities,  he  knew  the  precise  line  short  of  a 
cartel  at  which  he  might  stop,  since  all  the  grounds 
of  a  duel  had  been  systematically  announced  in  the 
text-book  of  Vincent  Saviolo.f  After  dinner,  cards 
were  introduced,  at  which  deep  stakes  were  fre 
quently  put  down;  and  pipes,  without  which  a 

•  HenUDer.^In  an  an  when  indges  tinoked  on  the  bench,  and 
eriminiiU  on  the  wairoin,  we  Sua  at  lentt  oni>  curiout  instance  of 
martyrdom  to  thia  ■educti%'e  habit.  Kicliard  Fletcher,  lliahop  of 
London,  died  from  the  immoderate  n«e  of  tobacco,  which  be  took 
"  to  smother  his  matrimonial  cures.**— Comtfra. 

i  •*  Of  Honour  and  Honourable  QnarreU,**  4to.  1595.  This  is  sa|>* 
posed  to  be  the  work  ridiculed  bv  Shakspeare  in  the  speech  of 
Tooohstone.  in  *  Aa  You  Lilie  It,*  wbeie  be  teUf  Jaqoea  how,  at 
coort,  they  quaneUed  in  print  by  the  book* 
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good  dinner  wm  incomplete.  When  the  hour  of 
opening  the  theatre  arrived,  the  hoTBes  of  play- 
goers were  brought  to  the  door  of  the  ordinary 
by  their  grooms ;  and  when  our  youth  had  entered 
the  Globe,  he  ascended  the  stage,  hired  a  stool,  and 
lighted  a  fresh  pipe,  disposing  himself  the  while 
to  display  his  figure  and  finery  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. If  this  was  not  enough  to  attract  no- 
toriety, he  talked  aloud,  and  railed  at  the  play,  the 
actors,  and  the  author,  perhaps  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  Shakspeare's  most  pathetic  scenes;  and  if  the 
audience,  disturbed  by  his  din,  evinced  their  dis- 
like, he  withdrew  with  a  flourish  of  magnificent 
contempt  at  the  plebeians  of  the  pit,  and  went  in 
quest  of  other  adventures.  After  a  day  spent  in 
these,  or  more  questionable  frivolities,  he  returned 
homeward  at  a  comparatively  early  hour,  for  to 
hear  the  chimes  at  midnight  was,  as  yet,  neither 
safe  nor  common ;  and  while  he  picked  his  steps 
along  the  dark  and  deserted  streets,  he  was  obliged 
to  look  sharply  about  him,  as  the  "  minions  of 
the  moon"  were  now  abroad  and  busy.  Fre- 
quently his  solitary  career  was  interrupted  by  a 
posse  of  the  city  watch,  with  their  partisans  on 
their  shoulders,  their  steps  directed  by  a  single 
lantern,  and,  at  their  head,  the  constable  armed 
with  his  long  staff  of  office ;  and  as  the  charge  to 
'^comprehend  all  vagrom  men"  seemed  to  bear 
hard  upon  the  case  in  hand,  our  night-wanderer 
was  apt  to  be  disa^eeably  catechised,  maugre  his 
fashion  and  finery  ;  for  there  were  thieves  abroad 
as  fine  as  himself,  who  robbed  in  silk  and  velvet.* 
Debt  was  soon  the  consequence  of  such  dissipa- 
tions, and  duns  were  clamorous  for  payment ;  but 
such  were  still  the  feelings  entailed  by  the  feudal 
system,  that  young  prodigals  of  rank  were  asto- 
nished at  the  presumption  of  a  tradesman's  bill ; 
and  as  for  sheriff's  officers  and  arrests,  they  could 
not  imagine  why  such  vulgar  things  should  come 
between  the  wind  and  their  nobility.  Nay,  even 
before  the  magistrate,  they  boldly  claimed  exemp- 
tion from  all  such  unpleasant  intrusions.  ^*  Here," 
says  Recorder  Fleetwood,  **are  sundry  young 
gentlemen  that  use  the  court,  that  most  commonly 
term  themselves  gentlemen.  When  any  of  them 
have  done  anything  amiss,  and  are  complained  of, 
or  arrested  for  debt,  they  run  unto  me,  and  no 
other  excuse  or  answer  can  they  make,  but  say,  *  I 
am  a  gentleman,  and,  being  a  gentleman,  I  am  not 
thus  to  be  used  as  a  slave  at  a  cuUion's  hands.'  "f 
A  few  sharp  lessons,  however,  had  some  effect  in 
teaching  these  lordly  spendthrifts  that  the  age  of 
mercantile  good  faith  and  security  had  com- 
menced, and  that  they  must  be  contented  to  elude, 
since  they  could  no  longer  hope  to  brow-beat  their 
creditors.  Some,  therefore,  took  lodgings  by  the 
river-side,  so  that  they  could  escape  from  a  bailiff 
by  land  or  water,  according  to  the  emergency. 
Others  derived  great  benefit  from  the  lately-intro- 
duced luxury  of  a  coach,  within  the  close-drawn 

•  Deeker^c  GuU't  Hornbook.  London,  1609.  This  amusing  work, 
written  in  tha  style  of  Swift's  Advices  to  Servants,  conveys  a  foil  idea 
of  the  manners  of  young  genUcmca  at  this  pwiod. 

tKUis'sColtoction.  "^ 


curtains  of  which  they  could  travel  about  in  a 
most  comfortable  incognito.* 

Such  were  the  light  and  frothy  bubbles  that 
floated  upon  the  surface  of  the  court  We  shall 
now  turn  to  another  class,  and  exhibit  a  small 
courtier  in  office.  The  amusing  picture  is  pour- 
trayed  in  the  narrative  of  our  lively,  gossiping 
fiiend,  Master  Laneham,  to  whose  garrulity  we  have 
already  been  so  largely  beholden  for  the  description 
of  the  pageants  of  Kenilworth ;  and  we  quote  him 
in  the  present  instance  the  more  readily,  as  he  fur- 
nishes incidental  glimpses  of  the  state  of  the  court 
in  general,  while  giving  an  account  of  his  own  oc- 
cupations. This  important  clerk  of  the  council- 
chamber  thus  prepares  himself  for  the  onerous 
duties  of  the  day : — ^*  A  mornings  I  rise  ordinarily 
at  seven  o'clock ;  then,  ready,  I  get  me  commonly 
into  my  lord's  chamber,  or  into  my  lord  pre- 
sident's. There,  at  the  cupboard,  after  I  have 
eaten  the  manchet  served  over  night  for  livery,  I 
drink  me  a  good  bowl  of  ale :  when  in  a  sweet  pot 
it  is  defecat^  by  all  night*s  standing,  the  diink  is 
the  better;  take  that  of  me:  and  a  morsel  in  a 
morning,  with  a  sound  draught,  is  very  whole- 
some and  good  for  the  eyesight;  then  I  am  as 
fresh  all  the  forenoon  after  as  had  I  eaten  a  whole 
piece  of  beef."  And  now  for  his  office  after  this 
note  of  preparation : — ''  Now,  sir,  if  the  council 
sit,  I  am  at  hand ;  wait  at  an  inch,  I  warrant  you : 
if  any  make  babbling,  •Peace,'  say  I,  •wot  ye 
where  ye  are?'  If  I  take  a  listener,  or  a  pryer-in 
at  the  chinks  or  at  the  lock-hole,  I  am  by  and  by 
in  the  bones  of  him ;  but  now  they  know  me  well 
enough."  It  gives  us  rather  a  singular  idea  of  the 
court  manners  of  this  period,  that  Laneham's 
official  rod  was  no  mere  symbolical  figure  in  the 
thronged  ante-chamber,  while  the  afiairs  of  state 
were  deliberating  within.  But  this  was  an  age  of 
danger,  distrust,  and  secret  espial,  as  well  as  of 
comparative  simplicity ;  and  precautions  had  to  be 
adopted  against  treacherous  intrusion  that  were 
suited  to  the  rudeness  of  such  a  time.  Accord- 
ing to  the  etiquette  of  the  court,  approaching  the 
door  without  warning,  knocking  at  it,  or  lingering 
near  it,  were  all  not  only  unpolite  but  suspicious 
symptoms;  and  a  gentle  motion  of  the  hand  upon 
the  lock,  or  slight  scratching  on  the  panel,  was 
the  signal  of  a  courtier  that  sought  admission.  If 
the  door  was  not  immediately  opened,  he  then 
retired  to  a  sufficient  distance,  that  he  might  not 
appear  to  be  eves-dropping.f  While  Laneham 
thus  preserved  a  due  'decorum,  and  admonished 
the  bones  of  the  refractory,  he  could  graciously 
relax  in  favour  of  those  who  waited  with  becoming 
submission.  "  If  a  be  a  friend,  or  such  a  one  as 
I  like,  I  make  him  sit  down  by  me  on  a  form  or  a 
che^t;  let  the  rest  walk,  a  God's  name!" 

After  he  has  discharged  these  duties  to  his 
heart's  contentment,  we  are  presented  with  a  short 
sketch  of  two  court-officers  seated  at  their  principal 
meal.  ••  Dinner  and  supper  I  have  twenty  places 
to  go  to,  and  heartily  prayed  to :  sometimes  get  I 

•  DKker.  i  Viohol'a  PragiMWt  of  Qnaea  Eliiabatb. 
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to  Master  Pinner;  by  my  fitith,  a  worBhipfnl 
gentleman,  and  as  careml  for  his  charge  as  any  her 
highness  hath ;  there  find  I  always  good  store  of 
very  good  viands;  we  eat  and  be  merry,  thank 
God  and  the  queen!  Himself  in  feeding  very 
temperate,  and  moderate  as  ye  shall  see  any :  and 
yet,  by  your  leave,  if  a  dish  or  a  cold  pigeon  or  so, 
that  hath  come  to  him  at  meat  more  than  he  looked 
for,  I  have  seen  him  e*en  so  by  and  by  surfeit,  as 
he  hath  plucked  ofif  his  napkin,  wiped  his  knife, 
and  eat  not  a  morsel  more.'* 

It  is  in  the  evening,  however,  when  the  more 
irksome  business  of  his  attendance  is  over,  that 
Master  Laneham  is  in  all  his  glory,  mixing  with 
hxT  and  worshipful  society,  and  figuring  as  master 
of  the  revels.  In  the  following  sketch  we  have  a 
snug,  sociable,  evening  party  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
perioid,  and  a  light-hearted  coxcomb  to  enliven  it. 
**  In  afternoons,  and  a  nights,  sometimes  am  I  with 
the  right  worshipful  Sir  George  Howard,  as  good  a 
gentleman  as  any  lives ;  and  sometimes  at  my  good 
Lady  Sydney' s  chamber,  a  noblewoman  that  I  am 
as  much  bound  unto  as  any  poor  man  may  be  unto 
80  gracious  a  lady  ;  and  sometimes  in  some  other 
place.  But  always  among  the  gentlewomen  with 
my  good-will :  and  when  I  see  company  according, 
dien  can  I  be  as  lively  too.  Sometimes  I  foot  it 
with  dancing :  now  with  my  gittem,  and  else  with 
my  cittern,  then  at  the  virginals :  ye  know  nothing 
comes  amiss  to  me :  then  carol  I  up  a  song  withal ; 
that  by  and  by  they  come  flocking  about  me,  like 
bees  to  honey  :  and  ever  they  cry,  *  Another,  good 
Laneham ;  another  !"*  He  supposes  some  favourite 
lady  to  enter,  and  then  the  concentrated  coxcombry 
of  the  little  man  bursts  forth.  "  She  gives  once," 
be  says,  **  but  an  eye,  or  an  ear ;  why  then,  man, 
am  I  blest ;  my  grace,  my  courage,  my  cunning  is 
doubled ;  she  says  sometimes  '  she  likes  it ;'  and 
then  I  like  it  much  the  better ;  it  doth  me  good  to 
hear  how  well  I  can  do.  And  to  say  truth,  what 
with  mine  eyes  as  I  can  amorously  gloat  it ;  what 
with  my  Spanish  sospireSy  my  French  heighes^ 
mine  Italian  dulcets^  my  Dutch  Aovez,  my  double 
reels,  my  high  reaches,  my  fine  feigning,  my  deep 
diapason,  my  wanton  warbles,  my  running,  my 
timing,  my  tuning,  and  my  twinkling,  I  can 
gracify  the  matter  as  well  as  the  proudest  of  them, 
and  was  yet  never  stained,  I  thank  God.  By  my 
troth,  countryman,  it  is  sometimes  by  midnight  ere 
I  can  get  from  them.  And  thus  have  I  told  ye 
most  of  my  trade  all  the  live-long  day :  what  will 
ye  more  ?    God  save  the  queen  and  my  lord !" 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  a  coach ;  and 
it  may  now  be  proper  to  give  some  account  of  the 
introduction  of  so  important  an  article  of  modem 
comfort.  Travelling  had  generally  been  per- 
formed on  horseback ;  and  for  purposes  of  state,  or 
the  accommodation  of  the  sick  and  aged,  nothing 
better  than  the  clumsy  conveyance  of  a  horse-litter 
could  be  found  at  the  commencement  of  this 
period.  It  was  a  kind  of  coach  slung  between  two 
horses ;  and  it  was  a  convenience  only  appropriated 
to  ladies.    During  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  the 


case  seems  to  have  been  a  little  improved ;  for  we 
find  that  a  wagon  was  sometimes  used  by  the 
ladies  of  the  court;  but  at  the  best,  it  was  an 
uncomfortable  vehicle,  being  a  huge  timber  ark, 
covered  within  and  without  with  red  cloth,  the 
lining  firinged  with  red  silk,  and  the  harness  made 
of  r^  leather,  with  the  royal  arms  painted  upon 
it.*  No  springs,  of  course,  were  to  be  expected  in 
this  strange-looking  dray,  and  ladies  continued  to 
prefer  the  more  gentle  jolting  of  the  saddle,  so  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  firequently  rode  on  state  occasions 
seated  upon  a  pillion,  behmd  the  chancellor.  The 
coach  was  introduced  into  England,  we  are  told, 
by  WiUiam  Boonen,  a  Dutchman,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's coachman,  in  the  year  1564,  and  the  asto- 
nishment which  its  first  appearance  excited  among 
the  people  is  thus  humorously  described  by  Taylor, 
the  water-poet.  *'  A  coach  was  a  strange  monster 
in  those  days,  and  the  sight  of  it  put  both  horse 
and  man  into  amazement.  Some  said  it  was  a  great 
crab-shell  brought  out  of  China;  and  some  ima- 
gined it  to  be  one  of  the  Pagan  temples  in  which 
the  cannibals  adored  the  devil."  But  in  spite  of  all 
this  wonderment,  the  advantages  of  such  a  con- 
veyance were  soon  perceived ;  and  in  a  very  short 
time  the  coach  became  so  general  that  an  outcry 
was  raised  about  the  scarcity  of  leather,  from  the 
quantities  used  in  coach-building. 

In  the  other  particulars  of  domestic  life,  the 
latter  part  of  this  period  exhibited  an  amusing 
compound  of  refinement  and  rudeness.  The  ladies 
of  those  days  were  not  likely  to  want  admirers, 
if,  as  we  are  told,  they  were  wont  to  sit  at  their 
doors  to  exhibit  their  fine  clothes,  and  see  the 
people  passing  by;t  and  they  seldom  went  abroad 
without  a  small  mirror,  by  which  they  rectified 
any  chance  disorder  of  dress  or  appearance.  Their 
faces  were  duly  renovated  and  improved  by  curious 
cosmetics;  and,  to  guard  their  complexion  from 
sun  and  wind  in  travelling,  they  frequently  wore 
a  mask  of  black  velvet,  fiimished  with  a  couple  of 
glasses  for  sight,  uncourteously  compared  by  the 
puritanic  satirist  to  the  saucer-eyes  of  a  devil 
glaring  upon  the  startled  beholder. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  fair  hair 
became  fashionable  ;  and  the  ladies,  therefore, 
used  various  compositions  for  dyeing  their  locks 
this  attractive  colour ;  and  even  fur-haired  chil- 
dren were  enticed  into  comers,  and  feloniously 
polled,  that  court  head-dresses  might  be  made  from 
the  spoil.t  We  are  sorry  to  have  to  state  that  one 
essential  of  perfect  beauty  was  sorely  wanting 
among  these  zealous  cultivators  of  their  charms, — 
their  teeth,  instead  of  being  pearly  white,  were  in 
general  black  and  rotten, — and  this  grievous  defect 
was  supposed  by  foreigners  to  be  occasioned  by  the 
inordinate  love  of  the  English  ladies  for  sugar.§ 
Perhaps  to  this  their  love  of  tobacco  might  have 
been  added,  for  many  of  them  were  greatly  ad- 
dicted to  smoking.ll 

An  English  wedding  at  this  time  was  a  joyous 
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public  festival:  all  the  frienda  and  kindred 
assembled  to  make  merry ;  and  among  the  higher 
ranks  the  bridegroom  presented  the  company  with 
scarfs,  gloves,  and  garters  of  the  favourite  colours 
of  the  wedded  pair,  and  received  in  return  gifts  of 
plate  and  other  articles,  while  the  whole  ceremony 
was  wound  up  with  banquetings,  masques,  pa- 
geants, and  epithalamiums.  The  weddings  of  the 
middling  and  lower  classes  were  not  less  joyous ; 
and  among  other  festivities  a  gay  procession  was 
generally  held,  in  which  the  bride,  in  her  best 
dress  and  ornaments,  was  led  to  church  between 
two  boys,  wearing  bride-laces  and  rosemary  tied 
about  their  silken  sleeves ;  and  before  her  was  car- 
ried a  fair  bride  cup  of  silver,  filled  with  wine,  in 
which  was  a  large  branch  of  rosemary  gilded,  and 
hung  about  with  silken  ribbons  of  all  colours. 
Musicians  came  next,  and  then  a  troop  of  maidens, 
some  bearing  great  bride-cakes,  and  others  gar- 
lands of  wheat  finely  gilded;  and  thus  Uiey 
marghed  onward  to  church  amidst  the  shouts  and 
benedictions  of  the  spectators.  When  a  year 
and  a  day  had  passed  over,  the  happy  couple, 
if  they  could  swear  that  they  had  never  repented 
their  union  all  that  time,  sleeping  or  waking, 
might  then  demand  the  flitch  of  bacon  firom  Dun- 
mow  Priory,  in  Essex,  or  Whichenovre,  in  Stafford- 
shire— for  at  both  of  these  places  the  curious  law 
was  established ;  and  when  the  exemplary  pair 
had  presented  their  claim,  and  taken  the  oath  with 
due  solemnity,  they  received  the  reward,  amidst 
the  songs  and  acclamations  of  the  crowd,  and  were 
dismissed  with  a  popular  ovation.  We  are  sorry, 
however,  to  be  obliged  to  add  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  antiquity  of  the  bequest  and  the  notorious 
love  of  the  English  for  good  bacon,  the  flitch  was 
very  seldom  claimed.*  We  cannot  better  conclude 
this  account  of  the  domestic  usages  of  the  English 
than  by  the  well-known  proverb,  which  originated 
among  foreigners  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth:— '*  England  is  the  hell  of  horses,  the  purga- 
tory of  servants,  and  the  paradise  of  women ;" 
'*  because,"  says  Moryson,  in  explanation,  "  the 
English  ride  their  horses  without  measure,  and  use 
their  servants  imperiously,  and  their  women  obse- 
quiously." 

Hitherto  it  had  been  the  practice  of  English 
sovereigns  to  make  occasional  journeys  to  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  name  of  Progresses, 
either  firom  political  or  social  motives ;  but  no  reign 
had  ever  been  so  greatly  distinguished  by  these 
journeys  as  the  reign  of  Elizabe^.  Pageants  and 
amusements  of  every  kind  had  to  be  prepared  for 
her  gratification  ;  and  the  wits  and  purses  of  the 
lieges  were  equally  racked  to  produce  the  neces- 
sary quantity  of  show  and  flattery.  She  assigned 
the  b^efit  of  change  of  air  as  the  motive  for  this 
restlessness ;  but  it  has  been  hinted  that  the  more 
political  purpose  of  exhausting  the  resources  of  the 
too  powerful  nobility  was  the  real  cause;  and 
certainly  no  more  effectual  plan  could  have  been 
devised  for  such  an  object,  as  possessors  of  the 
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largest  revenues  were  sometimes  impoverished  for 
years  by  the  cost  of  a  single  visit.*  The  nobles, 
as  might  be  expected,  eschewed  such  a  mischievous 
distinction  and  trembled  when  the  royal  route 
pointed  in  the  direction  of  their  country-seats. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  Lord  Buckhurst  was  J 
actually  obliged  to  send  for  supplies  of  provisions 
from  Flanders,  as  all  the  food,  not  only  of  his  own 
but  the  neighbouring  counties  had  been  forestalled, 
against  the  queen's  arrival.  At  another  time,  the 
Earl  of  Bedford  having  learned  that  her  majesty 
intended  to  visit  him,  wrote  privately  to  Lord 
Burleigli,  praymg  him  so  to  contrive  matters  that 
the  visit  should  not  outlast  two  nights  and  a  day. 
But  the  perplexity  of  poor  Master  Hicks  in  a 
similar  case  was  more  ridiculous.  He  had  lately 
married,  and  a  royal  visit  of  congratulation  was 
announced ;  upon  which,  distracted  at  the  thou^t 
of  such  an  undesired  honour,  he  consulted  with  a 
friend  at  court  upon  the  means  of  escaping  from 
it.  His  friend  advised  him  to  absent  himself  from 
home,  and  let  his  wife  present  to  the  queen  **  some 
waistcoat,  or  fine  ruff,  or  such  like  thing,  which 
would  be  as  acceptably  taken,  as  if  it  were  of  great 
price."  Indeed,  a  present  was  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  ceremony,  and  Elizabeth  reckoned  her- 
self ill-treated,  or  but  scurvily  entertained,  unless 
something  valuable  was  presented.  These  visita- 
tion-gifts were  sometimes  of  a  strange  description 
to  be  presented  by  nobl^nen  to  a  maiden  queen  : 
night-gowns,  and  smocks,  were  in  some  cases 
offered  and  accepted ;  but  more  frequently  the  pre- 
sents were  rich  articles  of  plate  and  jewellery. 

The  progresses  of  Elizabeth  were  disliked  by 
her  nobles,  not  merely  from  the  expense,  but  the 
mischief  they  frequently  occasioned.  An  instance 
of  tliis  occurred  in  a  royal  visit  to  Berkeley  Castle, 
during  the  absence  of  its  noble  owner.  Here  the 
queen  found  a  splendid  collection  of  deer;  and  as 
an  attachment  to  hunting  was  not  the  slightest  of 
her  masculine  tastes,  she  forthwith  commenced 
such  a  merciless  massacre  among  the  game,  that 
twenty-seven  prime  stags  were  slaughtered  in  a 
single  day.  When  the  Earl  of  Berkeley,  who  was 
also  a  keen  sportsman,  returned,  and  learned  the 
wasteful  havoc  that  had  been  wrought  in  his 
chase,  he  was  in  such  a  towering  passion,  that  he 
broke  up  his  inclosures,  and  dissolved  his  hunting 
establishment  But  this  indication  of  resentment 
had  like  to  have  cost  him  dear.  He  was  warned 
by  a  friend  at  court,  that  the  queen  was  indignant 
at  his  proceedings ;  and  that  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
by  whom  the  slaughter  of  the  game  had  been  in- 

*  How  mnch  this  mutt  have  been  the  cue.  It  evident  from  a  tHr 
ineidental  notieet  in  the  history  of  these  profpvsset.  During  the 
queen's  stay  at  Kenilworth,  there  was  consumed  of  beer  alone,  the 
amount  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  hogsheads.  In  her  prognss  u^ 
Lord  Montacute*s,  three  oxen  and  a  hundred  and  forty  geese  were 
eaten  at  a  single  breakfast  Twelve  times  the  visited  her  grrat 
statesman  at  Theobald's;  and  each  visit  cost  Cecil  between  two  and 
three  thousand  pounds.— (Life  of  Leicester.  17S7~~P^^* — Nichol.) 
On  the  cuntrary,  we  may  notice  that  the  pride  of  Henry  VU.  so  far 
overcame  his  pennry.  that  he  would  not  deign  to  burden  his  enter- 
tainers  with  lite  oo&i  of  a  royal  progrens.  Ailer  the  first  meal,  if  the 
noble  landlord  offered  to  defray  the  continuing  ezpenditnre,  the 
Tudor  would  arrogantly  ezdaim,  "  What  private  snbjcet  dare  under* 
take  a  prince's  charge,  or  look  into  the  secret  of  his  expense  ?" — 
(Pattenham*!  Ait  of  £ngUsh  Poeiy.) 
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stigated,  had  an  eye  to  the  Berkeley  estates  and 
their  owner's  head.* 

The  progress  of  building  in  London  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  was  like  an  inundation:  it 
overflowed  the  ancient  fields  and  vacant  spaces 
within  and  around  the  city;  so  that  tilt-yards, 
shooting  -grounds,  and  race-courses,  were  covered 
with  streets  and  alleys;  and  thus  active  civic 
sports  were  of  necessity  in  a  great  degree  laid 
aside.  As  a  substitute  for  these  healthful  exer- 
cises, young  gentlemen  were  exhorted  to  labour  in 
their  chambers  with  poises  of  lead;*'+  that  is, 
to  exercise  with  the  dumb-bells ;  and  the  citizens 
now  betook  themselves  to  quiet  lounges  on  Sun- 
days with  their  wives  and  families  to  the  suburban 
villages,  where  they  might  enjoy  cakes  and  ale, 
and  the  fresh  breezes  of  the  fields.}  This  cessation 
from  active  exercises,  combined  with  the  increase 
of  luxury,  naturally  produced  ailments  among  the 
wealthy  of  which  their  boisterous  forefathers  had 
been  ignorant ;  and  the  gout  (then  emphatically 
termed  the  enemy)  began  to  prevail  among  the 
nobility,  and4was  soon  to  descend  to  the  plodding 
and  feast-loving  merchants.  §  These  circumstances, 
which  were  unavoidable,  furnished  golden  themes 
for  the  declaimers  and  moralists  of  the  day.  "  Oh, 
what  a  wonderful  change  is  this !"  cries  Gosson,  in 
a  burst  of  despair  and  alliteration — "  our  wrestling 
at  arms  is  turned  into  wallowing  in  ladies'  laps ; 
our  courage  to  cowardice,  our  running  to  riot,  our 
bows  into  bowls,  and  our  darts  into  dishes  I" 

While  the  places  set  apart  for  public  athletic 
sports  had  thus  decreased,  those  for  sedentary 
enjoyment  multiplied  in  still  greater  proportion. 
Besides  the  cockpit,  the  theatre,  and  the  bear- 
garden, eating-houses,  taverns,  tennis-courts, 
diciug-houses,  bowling-greens,  and  smoking  ordi- 
naries were  to  be  found  in  every  street.  Such 
places  naturally  produced  a  love  of  gambling  and 
dissipation,  although  the  amount,  we  may  suspect, 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  satirists  of  the 
period.  Those  persons  also  whose  vocation  it  had 
formerly  been  to  amuse  the  rich  and  powerful,  but 
who  had  lately  been  expelled  from  the  palace  and 
the  castle  by  the  progress  of  refinement,  now  be- 
took themselves  to  the  patronage  of  the  crowd,  and 
endeavoured  to  enliven  the  streets  and  places  of 
general  resort  with    their  exhibitions;    and  the 

■  Smith*!  Lives  of  the  Berkeley  Family. 

i  Northbrooke  on  Didng,  Dancinfr,  &c. 

t  Pimlico,  Ilozton.  Islington,  Newinxtoo,  and  Tottenham  Court, 
•re  partiealarly  apeciiied  as  the  Sunday  and  holiday  lounges. of  the 
citisens  and  youths  of  London.— Strutt. 
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buffoon,  the  juggler,  and  the  tumbler,  earned  a  few 
pence  from  the  smoking,  gambling,  or  driuking 
parties  of  the  tap-room,  the  court-yard,  or  the 
bowling-green.  Then,  too,  the  master  of  motions 
(puppets),  who  no  longer  dared  to  exhibit  religious 
mysteries,  and  illustrate  theology  by  the  move- 
ments of  his  jointed  and  tinseled  dolls,  set  them  to 
squeak,  jest,  and  brawl,  for  popular  amusement, 
until  the  drama  of  Punch  and  his  family  was  ma- 
tured, to  the  delight  of  all  classes.  But  the  most 
terrible  downfall  of  all  was  that  of  the  minstrel. 
He  who  had  once  been  the  soul  of  the  tournament, 
was  now  a  street  ballad-singer  or  an  ale-house 
fiddler;  and  instead  of  attempting  any  stirring 
lay  of  his  own,  he  sang,  upon  benches  and  barrel- 
heads, the  tales  of  Bevis  of  Southampton,  Guy  of 
Warwick,  or  **  The  London  Prentice  bold,"  to  an 
audience  consisting  of  a  few  gaping  rustics  firom 
the  country,  or  a  parcel  of  idle  boys.  There  were 
also  companies  of  musicians  (such  a  company  was 
then  called  a  noise)  who  wore  the  livery  of  a 
tawny  coat,  and  offered  their  services  at  taverns  or 
private  houses,  for  a  small  hire.  As  if  the  degra- 
dation of  these  deposed  and  unhoused  favourites  of 
former  day  had  not  been  enough,  the  stem  justice 
of  the  law  made  them  doubly  vile,  obliging  them 
to  skulk  into  comers,  and  perform  their  merry 
offices  in  fear  and  trembling.  Minstrels  were  now 
classed,  in  the  statute,  with  rogues  and  vagabonds, 
and  jugglers  with  thieves  and  ruffians,  and  even 
with  heretics  and  pagans,  and  made  liable  to  the 
same  pains  and  penalties. 

Of  the  games  and  sports  of  the  present  period  a 
very  brief  account  will  suffice.  Hunting  and 
hawking  sfill  continued  to  be  followed;  and  in 
shooting  the  game,  the  long-bow  and  cross-bow 
continued  to  be  used  indifferently,  as  well  as  the 
musket,  till  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign.*  When 
the  game  was  not  to  be  run  down  with  horse  and 
hound,  various  stratagems  were  used  to  get  within 
shooting  reach  of  it  by  the  pedestrian  huntsmen, 
the  chief  of  which  was  called  the  stalking-horse. 
This  was  a  canvass  figure,  resembling  a  horse  in 
the  act  of  grazing ;  and  so  light,  that  it  could  be 
carried  in  one  hand.  Sometimes  the  figure  repre- 
sented a  cow,  stag,  or  other  common  animal ;  and 
under  cover  of  this  the  sportsman  stole  so  nigh  the 
game,  that  he  could  easily  bring  it  down  with  shaft 
or  bullet.  In  fowling,  various  methods  were  used 
for  luring  birds:  sometimes  they  were  piped 
within  the  net,  by  a  pipe-call,  sometimes  scared 

*  Niehort  Progretsea. 
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into  it  by  the  blaze  of  a  lighted  cresset.  But 
the  most  splendid,  stirring,  and  perilous  of  all 
field-sports  was  unquestionably  that  of  hawking, 
whether  pursued  on  horseback  or  on  foot.  In  the 
former  case,  the  rider,  with  his  eye  fixed  upon  the 
chase  or  the  conflict  maintained  in  the  air,  was 
obliged  to  spur  over  hill  and  dale,  regardless  of 
the  dangers  that  lay  before  him;  and  when  the 
sport  was  followed  on  foot,  the  fowler,  aided  by  a 
long  pole,  was  obliged  to  take  desperate  leaps,  to 
clear  the  hedges  and  ditches  in  his  path.  On  one 
of  these  occasions  a  hawk  had  nearly  altered  the 
destinies  of  Europe.  As  Henry  VIII.  was  leaping 
a  ditch  his  hawking-pole  broke ;  he  fell  short 
in  the  mud,  and  was  almost  smothered,  when  a 
footman  ran  to  his  assistance,  and  pulled  him  out.* 
During  the  present  period  hawking  both  attained 
its  height  and  fell  into  disuse.  The  amusement 
was  attended  with  such  enormous  expense,  not  only 
from  the  high  price  of  good  falcons,  but  the  large 
establishment  necessary  for  their  charge  and  train- 
ing, that  even  the  nobility  were  unable  to  sustain  the 
burden,  in  addition  to  those  new  demands  which  an 
improved  style  of  living  made  upon  their  revenues. 


Besides  this,  the  modem  practice  of  fowling  with 
the  musket  had  all  the  attraction  of  novelty,  inde- 
pendently of  the  display  of  skill  it  called  forth. 
After  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  therefore,  we  have 
nothing  further  to  mention  of  hawking  as  one  of 
our  national  amusements.* 

It  appears  to  have  been  only  during  this  period 
that  horse-racing  commenced  as  a  regular  sys- 
tematic amusement.  This  sport,  in  its  infancy, 
was  uncontaminated  by  that  blackguardism  and 
furious  spirit  of  gambling  for  which  it  has  been 
notorious  in  more  recent  times.  On  this  account 
even  the  Puritans,  who  so  ruthlessly  condemned 
almost  all  the  other  amusements  of  the  day,  relaxed 
in  favour  of  the  race-course.  Early  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  races  were  given  at  Chester  by  the 
saddlers  of  that  town,  at  which  a  silver  bell,  of 
the  value  of  three  shillings  and  sixpence,  was 
bestowed  upon  the  winner ;  and  this  example  was 
soon  followed  in  other  parta  of  the  country.  We 
may  observe  that  horse-racing,  or  at  least  some- 
thing attended  with  the  same  advantages,  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the 
English  breed  of   horses  ;  for  in  general  they 
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were  butBorry  hacks^^weak,  sbort-winded,  and 
generally  grass*  fed  ;*  while  those  for  military 
purposes  had  to  be  imported  from  France  or  Flan- 
ders. Foreigners  were  struck,  not  only  by  the  in- 
feriority of  our  steeds,  but  by  the  scantiness  of 
their  accoutrements.  The  bridle  was  remarkably 
light  and  slender ;  and,  as  for  the  saddle,  it  was  so 
small  that  it  measured  only  a  span  across.t 

Among  the  elegant  accomplishments  that  were 
now  studied,  dancing  was  one  of  the  chief.  Both 
Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth  were  famous  dancers; 
and,  in  the  court  of  the  latter,  due  skill  in  treading 
a  measure  would  naturally  be  acquired  by  all  candi- 
dates for  royal  favour,  after  they  had  seen  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hatton  dance  into  the  chancellorship.  The 
cluef  court  dances  were  corantoes,  gilliards,  and 
trench-mores.  But  the  great  favourite  was  the 
pave  or  pavin  (peacock),  which  consisted  of  a  set 
of  solemn,  stately  movements,  like  those  of  the  bird 
after  which  it  was  named.  This  dance  was  an  old 
dance  of  the  chivalrous  ages,  when  it  generally 
graced  the  banquet  at  the  close  of  a  tournament ; 
and  it  still  continued  to  adorn  the  more  peaceful 
festivals  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Fre- 
quent allusion  is  also  made  by  the  writers  of  this 
period  to  the  lavolta,  which,  from  the  following 
description  of  Sir  John  Davies,  in  his  ^  Orchestra,' 
seems  to  have  resembled  the  modem  waltz,  or 
rather,  perhapF,  the  gallopade.     It  was 

A  lofty  jumping,  or  a  leaping  round, 
W1ier«  ann  m  arm  two  dancers  are  entwined. 
And  whirl  themeeWes  in  strict  embrace*  bound ; 
And  still  their  feet  an  anapest  do  sound. 

High  leaping}  and  stately  movements  seem  to 
have  constituted  the  essentials  of  fashionable 
dancing,  an  accomplishment  in  which  the  English 
were  lauded  by  foreigners  as  surpassing  all  other 
nations  at  this  period.  Merry-makings  and  fairs 
had  also  their  dances,  in  which,  if  the  commons 
and  peasantry  did  not  exhibit  the  same  studied 
grace  as  the  courtiers,  they  made  amends  by  noise, 
mirth,  and  agility.  1  f  we  may  believe  the  moralists 
of  the  period,  also,  many  of  the  national  dances, 
among  which  the  cushion-dance  is  specified,  iCere 
of  a  very  questionable  character  in  respect  of 
decorum ;  a  charge  which,  whether  true  or  false, 
has  been  preferred  against  the  favourite  dance  of 
every  people. 

Of  the  in-door  amusements  of  the  period  we 
shall  only  notice  a  few  that  have  not  yet  been 
mentioned.  A  favourite  game  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  was  shove-groat,  which 
was  played  in  the  following  manner.  A  paral- 
lelogram was  drawn  upon  the  middle  of  the  table, 
and  divided  into  nine  compartments,  each  of  which 
was  numbered.  The  players  then  placed  in  turn 
a  silver  groat,  or  smooth  halfpenny,  upon  the  edge 
of  the  table,  and  by  a  smart  stroke  of  the  palm 
sent  it  among  the  partitions,  where  it  counted  ac- 
cording to  the  number  on  which  it  rested.    Shovel- 

*  AeeooBt  of  England,  by  the  Venetian  ambassador,  in  Ellis's 
CoUeetion. 
t  HentsD«r. 
i  Elisabclh  was  eoBpliinonted  by  MeWU  npoa  her  high  dancing. 


board,  of  which  we  so  often  read,  was  played  upon 
nearly  a  similar  principle :  it  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  more  fashionable  than  the  former  game ; 
the  surface  of  the  board  required  to  be  perfectly 
smooth  and  even,  and  it  was  made  in  some  cases 
of  the  richest  wood  and  finest  workmanship,  thus 
constituting  an  ornamental  article  of  furniture. 
Merelles,  or  nine-men's  morris,  was  also  similar ; 
in  this  game,  as  played  among  rustics,  the  compart^ 
ments  were  marked  on  the  sod,  and  holes  in  the 
ground  served  instead  of  a  board.  It  must  have 
been  an  amusing  spectacle,  according  to  our 
modem  notions,  to  see  such  tables  overshadowed 
by  the  formal  beards  of  grave  and  sagacious  men 
while  thus  occupied  and  delighted.  Backgammon 
was  now  becoming  a  general  favourite,  and  was 
soon  to  exclude  these  more  childish  amusements. 
But  the  games  that  still  predominated  above  all 
others  were  those  of  cards.  Even  so  early  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  severe  statutes  were  enacted 
prohibiting  prentices  from  playing  at  cards,  ex- 
cept on  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  then  only  in 
the  houses  of  their  masters.  The  di£ferent  games 
at  cards  were  continually  changing,  either  firom 
native  invention  or  by  importation :  those  played 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  were  prime,  post, 
maw,  lodam,  noddy,  bankerout,  lavalta,  trump, 
gleek,  and  new  cut, — a  description  of  which,  could 
such  now  be  given,  would  possess  little  interest  for 
either  the  card-players  or  any  other  readers  of  ^thc 
present  day. 

Other  sports  of  the  English  at  this  time  were 
infamous  for  barbarity,  and  excited  the  astonish- 
ment and  disgust  of  strangers.  Bear-baiting  and 
bull-baiting  still  continued  to  delight  all  classes, 
and  even  Elizabeth  herself  was  an  enthusiastic 
devotee  of  these  sanguinary  amusements,  especially 
when  she  had  grown  old,  but  still  wished  to  appear 
young  and  active.  In  one  mode  of  baiting  a  bear 
the  poor  animal  was  hoodwinked,  and  in  this  con- 
dition it  was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  men  who 
plied  it  incessantly  with  whips,  while  their  victim, 
maddened  by  the  pain,  ran  hither  and  thither  in 
quest  of  its  enemies,  snatching  the  whips  from 
their  hands,  and  breaking  them  in  pieces.*  Not 
only  bulls  and  bears,  but  even  harmless  apes, 
were  baited  also;  and  sometimes  the  bewildered 
creature  was  mounted  upon  a  fleet  horse,  and 
galloped  to  and  fro,  while  the  crowd  enjoyed  the 
terror  of  both  steed  and  rider.  Bear-gardens 
abounded  in  London ;  and  in  the  public  places  of 
the  principal  towns  and  villages  of  England  rings 
to  which  the  bull  was  fastened  were  to  be  seen 
till  the  present  century.  Many  persons  also,  for 
the  purposes  of  bull-baiting,  kept  large  packs  of 
mastiffs  at  a  great  expense;  and  wagers  to  the 
amount  of  a  hundred  pounds  were  often  laid  upon 
a  single  bait.t  The  equally  barbarous  practice  of 
cock-fighting  was  also  a  favourite  amusement; 
houses  were  set  apart  for  the  sport,  and  a  flag  was 
displayed  upon  the  building  to  warn  the  people 
that  a  main  of  cocks  was  about  to  be  fought.    A 
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vulgar,  but  very  common,  fonn  of  cocking  was,  to 
fasten  the  creature  to  the  ground,  and  take  aim  at 
it  with  cudgels.  If  the  cock  was  not  so  lucky  as 
to  be  killed  by  a  single  blow,  but  had  only  its  le.g8 
broken,  it  was  then  propped  up  with  sticks,  and 
the  game  continued  until  the  bird  was  literally 
battered  to  death.  The  Sunday,  of  all  other  days, 
was  the  one  selected  for  these  games,  to  the  sur- 
prise and  scandal  of  foreigners,  and  the  great  in- 
dignation of  the  Puritans.  Cartwright,  in  one  of 
his  tracts,  deduces  an  argument  against  the  use  of 
a  liturgy  from  this  misapplication  of  the  Sunday ; 
contending  that  a  public  form  of  prayer  will  never 
do,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
minister  may  be  tempted  to  hurry  it  over,  to  give 
place  to  the  games  by  which  divine  service  was 
succeeded.  The  games  which  he  specifies  as 
favourite  Sunday  sports  are,  lying  for  the  whet- 
stone, dancing  for  the  ring,  bear  or  bull  baiting, 
an  ape  mounted  on  horseback,  and  stage-plays. 

This  ferocity  that  characterised  the  English 
amusements  must  have  been  wonderfully  strength- 
ened both  by  the  number  and  the  nature  of  the 
public  executions.  Besides  common  malefactors, 
who  weekly  and  almost  daily  were  exhibited  on 
the  gibbet,  there  were  the  heads  of  traitors  over 
the  city  gates,  and  sometimes  the  bodies  of  here- 
tics burning  in  the  flames,  to  regale  the  popular 
love  of  carnage;  and,  independently  of  the  rope 
and  the  axe,  there  were  the  cleaver,  the  branding- 
iron,  and  the  scourge,  all  kept  in  restless  activity 
for  the  punishment  of  minor  offenders.  In  such 
circumstances  the  scaffold  becomes  a  rival  to  the 
stage  in  the  article  of  popular  attraction.  One 
strange  refinement  in  capital  punishments  was 
used  at  Halifax,  where  criminals  were  beheaded 
by  an  instrument  called  the  maiden,  which  was 
similar  to  the  French  guillotine.  Executions  were 
performed  there  on  the  market-days ;  and  when 
the  condemned  person  had  placed  his  head  on  the 
block,  those  who  stood  by  put  their  hands  to  the 
rope  and  drew  out  the  pin,  by  which  the  axe  fell ; 
thereby  signifying  their  acquiescence  in  the  sen- 
tence, by  becoming  its  executioners.  In  the  case 
of  an  animal  stolen,  also,  the  rope  was  fastened 
to  the  innocent  brute,  so  that  it  became  its  own 
avenger  by  beheading  the  thief.* 

Much  of  the  national  character  and  manners 
during  this  period  was  brought  out  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  various  old  festival  days,  the  peculiar 
usages  connected  with  each  of  which  still  continued 
to  be  scrupulously  observed  by  all  classes,  and 
perhaps,  indeed,  with  more  zealous  devotion  than 
in  any  earlier  age.  Of  these  "  high  days  of  the 
calendar,"  Christmas  was  always  the  one  which 
held  the  chief  place  in  England,  where  it  was  cele- 
brated in  a  manner  so  different  from  what  was 
customary  in  other  countries  as  to  excite  the  asto- 
nishment of  foreigners.  As  soon  as  the  Christmas 
holidays  had  arrived,  work  and  care  were  univer- 
sally thrown  aside,  and,  instead  of  those  devotional 
practices  by  which  other  countries  commemorated 
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the  sacred  occasion,  England  rang  from  one  end 
to  the  other  with  mirth  and  jollity.  Christmas 
carols  were  trolled  in  every  street ;  masquerades 
and  plays  took  possession  of  houses  and  churches 
indifferently  ;  a  Lord  of  Misrule,  whose  reign 
lasted  from  All-Hallow  Eve  till  the  day  after  the 
Feast  of  Pentecost,  was  elected  in  every  noble 
household  to  preside  over  the  sports  and  fooleries 
of  the  inmates,  while  each  member  prepared  him- 
self either  to  enact  some  strange  character  or  to 
devise  some  new  stroke  of  mirth.  The  towns  on 
these  occasions  assumed  a  sylvan  appearance;  the 
houses  were  dressed  with  branches  of  ivy  and 
holly;  the  churches  were  converted  into  leafy 
tabernacles;  and  standards  bedecked  with  ever- 
greens were  set  up  in  the  streets,  while  the  young 
of  both  sexes  danced  round  them.  Amidst  all  this 
frolic  large  and  luxurious  feasts  were  not  forgotten, 
and  among  other  dishes  peculiar  to  a  Christmas 
dinner  was  the  boar's  head,  which  was  ushered  to 
the  table  upon  a  large  silver  platter  amidst  a 
flouri^ih  of  musical  instruments.  It  would  appear, 
too,  that  on  these  occasions  of  universal  license 
the  gravest  characters  and  the  most  laborious 
students  indemnified  themselves  for  past  cares  and 
labours  by  a  double  portion  of  outrageous  glee,  so 
that  the  palace,  the  universities,  and  the  inns  of 
court  figured  the  highest  with  banquetings,  pa- 
geantries, and  revels.  The  games,  too,  prohibited 
on  other  occasions  were  now  allowed  freely  to  all. 
The  Lord  of  Misrule,  the  chief  potentate  of  the 
Christmas  revel,  sometimes,  at  court,  assumed  the 
clerical  title  of  the  Abbot  of  Misrule:  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  his  appellation  was  King  of  Christmas-day ; 
and  elsewhere  he  seems  to  have  been  designated 
King  of  the  Bean.  The  King  of  the  Bean  was 
thus  elected ; — a  bean  was  baked  in  a  cake,  which 
was  broken,  and  the  fragments  distributed  among 
the  company;  and  the  individual  in  whose  portion 
the  bean  was  found  became  the  sovereign  of  the 
revels.  No  description,  however,  can  give  us  so 
vivid  an  idea  of  the  reign  of  this  madcap  potentate, 
and  the  character  of  an  English  Christmas,  as  the 
following  sketch,  in  which  the  bile  of  Stubbs  rises 
into  absolute  eloquence : — 

'*  First,  all  the  wild  heads  of  the  parish,  con- 
venting  together,  chuse  them  a  grand  captain  (of 
mischief),  whom  they  ennoble  with  the  title  of  my 
Lord  of  Misrule,  and  him  they  crown  with  great 
solemnity,  and  adopt  for  their  king.  This  king 
anointed  chooseth  for  him  twenty,  forty,  threescore, 
or  a  hundred  lusty-guts  like  to  himself,  to  wait 
upon  his  lordly  majesty,  and  to  guard  his  noble 
person.  Then,  every  one  of  these  his  men  he 
investeth  with  his  hveries  of  green,  yellow,  or 
some  other  wanton  colour.  And  as  though  that 
were  not  gaudy  enough,  they  bedeck  themselves 
with  scarfs,  ribbons,  and  laces,  hanged  all  over 
with  gold  rings,  precious  stones,  and  other  jewels ; 
this  done,  they  tie  about  either  leg  twenty  or  forty 
bells,  with  rich  handkerchiefs  in  their  hands,  and 
sometimes  laid  across  over  their  shoulders  and 
necks,  borrowed  for  the  most  part  of  their  pretty 
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Mopsies  and  loving  Bcssies  for  bussing  them  in 
the  dark.  Thus,  all  things  set  in  order,  then  have 
they  their  hobby-horses,  dragons,  and  other  antics, 
together  with  their  bawdy  pipejs  and  thundering 
drummers,  to  strike  up  the  devil's  dance  withal ; 
then  march  these  heathen  company  towards  the 
church  and  churchyard,  their  pipers  piping,  their 


drummers  thundering,  their  stumps  dancing,  their 
bells  jingling,  tlieir  handkerchiefs  swinging  about 
their  heads  like  madmen,  their  hobby-horses  and 
other  monsters  skirmishing  amongst  the  throng ; 
and  in  this  sort  they  go  to  the  church  (though  the 
minister  be  at  prayer  or  preaching)  dancing,  and 
swinging  their  handkerchiefs  over  their  heads  in 
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the  church,  like  devils  incarnate,  with  such  a  con- 
fused noise  that  no  man  can  hear  his  own  voice. 
Then  the  foolish  people,  they  look,  they  stare,  they 
laugh,  they  fleer,  and  mount  upon  forms  and  pews 
to  see  these  goodlv  pageants  solemnised  in  this 
sort.  Then,  after  this,  about  the  church  they  go 
again  and  again,  and  so  forth  into  the  churchyard, 
where  they  have  commonly  their  summer-halls, 
their  bowers,  arbours,  and  banqueting-houses  set 
up,  wherein  they  feast,  banquet,  and  dance  all 
that  day,  and  peradventure  all  that  night  too.  And 
thus  these  terrestrial  furies  spend  the  .Sabbath-day. 
Then,  for  the  further  ennobhng  of  this  honourable 
lurdane  (lord  I  should  say),  they  have  also  certain 
papers,  wherein  is  painted  some  babblery  or  other 
of  imagery  work ;  and  these  they  call  my  Lord  of 
Misrule's  badges:  these  they  give  to  every  one 
that  will  give  money  for  them,  to  maintain  them 
in  this  their  heathenry,  devilry,  drunkenness,  pride, 
and  what  not.  And  who  wiU  not  show  himself 
buxom  to  them,  and  give  them  money  for  these 
the  devil's  cognizances,  they  shall  be  mocked  and 
flouted  at  shamefully;  yea,  many  times  carried 
upon  a  cowlstafiP,  and  dived  over  head  and  ears  in 
water,  or  otherwise  most  horribly  abused.  And  so 
besotted  are  some,  that  they  will  not  only  give 
them  money  to  maintain  their  abomination  withal, 
but  also  wear  their  badges  and  cognizances  in  their 
hats  and  caps  openly.  .  .  .  Another  sort  of  fantas- 
tical fools  bring  to  diese  hell-hounds  (the  Lord  of 
Misrule  and  his  complices)  some  bread,  some  good 
ale,  some  new  cheese,  some  cakes,  some  flauns, 
some  tarts,  some  cream,  some  meat,  some  one 
thing,  some  another." 

Among  the  rural  customs  connected  with  the 
anniversary  of  Christmas  were  those  of  Plough- 
Monday,  which  fell  on  the  first  Monday  after 
Twelfth-day.  This  was  the  holiday  of  the  plough- 
men, who  used  to  go  about  from  house  to  house 
l>cgging  for  plough-money  to  drink.  In  the  north- 
em  counties,  where  this  practice  was  called  the 
fool-plough  (a  corruption  perhaps  of  vu/^-plough), 
a  number  of  sword-dancers  dragged  about  a  plough, 
while  one  of  the  party,  called  the  Bessey,  was 
dressed  for  the  occasion  like  an  old  woman  ;  and 
another,  who  was  the  fool  of  the  pageant,  was 
almost  covered  with  skins,  and  wore  the  tail  of 
some  animal  dangling  down  his  back.  While  the 
rest  danced,  one  of  these  odd  personages  went 
among  the  spectators,  rattling  a  box,  and  collect- 
ing small  donations ;  and  it  is  said  that  whosoever 
refused  to  pay  had  the  plough  dragged  to  his  door 
and  the  soil  of  his  threshold  ploughed  up. 

Nor,  among  the  other  customs  of  Christmas, 
must  the  yule-log  be  forgotten.  The  largest  log 
that  could  be  found  was  placed  on  the  hearth  on 
Christmas-eve,  and,  if  it  continued  to  bum  for  the 
whole  night  and  the  ensuing  day,  it  was  a  happy 
omen  for  the  household ;  on  the  contrary,  if  it  was 
consumed,  or  extinguished  before  that  time  had 
elapsed,  the  circumstance  was  interpreted  as  an  evil 
augury.* 
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Next  to  Christmas  in  importance  as  a  festival 
was  that  of  May-day,  held  on  the  1st  of  May.  On 
the  midnight  preceding  that  morning  the  people 
of  each  parish  assembled,  and,  after  dividing  them- 
selves into  companies,  repaired  to  the  woods, 
groves,  and  hills,  where  they  spent  the  rest  of  the 
night  in  sports  and  pastimes.  When  they  returned 
they  brought  with  them  birch-boughs  and  branches 
of  trees,  with  which  they  adorned  the  places  where 
they  meant  to  hold  their  festival.  "But  the 
chiefest  jewel  they  bring  from  thence,"  says 
Stubbs,  "  is  the  May-pole,  which  they  bring 
home  with  great  veneration,  as  thus — ^they  have 
twenty  or  forty  yoke  of  oxen,  every  ox  having  a 
sweet  nosegay  of  flowers  tied  to  the  tip  of  his 
homs ;  and  these  oxen  draw  home  the  May-pole, 
their  stinking  idol  rather,  which  they  covered  all 
over  with  flowers  and  herbs,  bound  round  with 
strings  from  the  top  to  the  bottom ;  and  sometimes 
it  was  painted  with  variable  colours,  having  two 
or  three  hundred  men,  women,  and  children  fol- 
lowing it  with  great  devotion.  And  thus  equipped, 
it  was  reared  with  handkerchiefs  and  flags  stream- 
ing on  the  top ;  they  straw  the  ground  round  about 
it;  they  bind  green  boughs  about  it;  they  set  up 
summer-halls,  bowers,  and  arbours  hurd  by  it;  and 
then  fall  they  to  banqueting  and  feasting,  to  leaping 
and  dancing  about  it,  as  the  heathen  people  did  at 
the  dedication  of  their  idols."  May-poles  were 
erected  not  only  in  towns  and  rural  villages,  but 
in  several  parts  of  the  metropolis,  where  some  of 
them  vied  in  height  with  the  loftiest  steeples.  In 
London  one  of  the  festivities  of  May-day  was  to 
set  up  the  great  shaft  or  principal  May-pole  in 
Comhill,  before  the  parish-church  of  St  Andrew ; 
and  as  the  pole  was  higher  than  the  steeple  itself, 
the  church  was  called  St.  Andrew  Under-shaft. 
A  Lord  and  Lady  of  May  were  chosen  to  preside 
over  the  festival ;  and  their  gay  costume,  during 
office,  was  richly  decorated  with  scarfs,  ribbons, 
and  other  braveries. 

During  the  fifteenth  century  the  old  tales  and 
legends  rcsi)ecting  Robin  Hood,  which  were  now 
printed,  had  excited  such  a  popular  esteem  for  the 
bold  outlaw,  that  the  chief  of  the  gay  green-wood 
was  gradually  adopted  as  the  fittest  president  for 
the  festival  of  May,  and  he  and  his  beloved  Maid 
Marian  soon  assumed  the  place  of  lord  and  lady 
of  the  May  sports.  This  multiplied  the  characters 
and  raised  the  splendour  of  the  pageant ;  for  not 
only  Robin  Hood  and  his  mistress,  but  Little  John, 
Scathlock,  Friar  Tuck,  and  other  worthies  of  the 
Sherwood  band,  attired  in  proper  costume,  danced 
and  paraded  together,  or  one  after  another,  before 
the  delighted  spectators,  accompanied  by  the  never- 
failing  hobby-horse  and  the  dragon.  The  morris- 
dance,  which  always  mingled  with  the  pageantries 
of  May,  was  performed  by  persons  whose  antic 
habits  were  hung  with  small  bells  of  various  scales 
under  the  names  of  the  fore-bell,  the  second  bell, 
the  treble,  and  the  tenor ;  the  leader  of  the  dance, 
called  the  **  foreman  of  the  morris,"  being  the 
most  splendidly  attired.    The  Ist  of  May  was  also 
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the  great  day  of  milk-maids.  On  this  occasion 
they  borrowed  all  the  silver  plate  which  their 
friends  could  muster,  and  having  raised  a  pyramid 
of  cups,  tankards,  and  salvers  upon  their  pails, 
they  placed  the  whole  structure  on  their  heads, 
and  danced  from  door  to  door,  receiving  a  small 
gratuity  from  each  of  their  cuBtomers  in  return. 


Another  great  English  festival  was  that  of  Mid- 
summer-eve, or  the  vigil  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
Upon  this  occasion  the  houses  of  London,and  also  of 
the  other  towns  and  villages,  were  ornamented  with 
branches  of  green  birch,  long  fennel,  St  John*8 
rush,  and  orpin ;  and  at  night  a  large  fire  was 
kindled  in  the  atreeti  or  some  open  place,  whilo 
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the  young  leaped  oyer  it,  or  played  and  danced 
round  it  till  midnight,  or  even  till  dawn.  This 
bright  blaze  was  probably  intended  to  typify  the 
patron-saint  of  the  day,  who  was  termed  a  "  bright 
and  shining  light."  Those  who  danced  round  the 
fire  supposed  that,by  looking  through  their  garlands 
at  the  flames,  they  would  have  their  eyes  freed  from 
all  pain,  and  that,  by  the  addition  of  certain  prayers, 
they  would  be  delivered  from  agues.  In  London, 
on  this  night,  the  people  illuminated  their  houses 
with  clusters  of  lamps,  and  performed  the  cere- 
mony of  setting  the  city  watch  with  great  show 
and  splendour.  The  watchmen  were  clothed  for 
the  occasion  in  bright  harness;  the  lord  mayor, 
the  city  officers,  and  a  crowd  of  minstrels,  hench- 
men, giants,  pageants,  and  morris-dancers,  formed 
part  of  the  procession,  over  which  a  flood  of  light 
was  poured  from  hundreds  of  blazing  cressets  and 
huge  torches,  carried  upon  men's  shoulders.  Very 
large  sums  were  expended  every  year  in  setting 
the  Midsummer  watch.  The  custom  is  said  to 
have  originated  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  when, 
in  consequence  of  many  robberies  and  other  acts 
of  violence  that  had  been  committed  in  London, 
armed  guards  were  first  annually  appointed  to  pre- 
serve the  city  peace.  Both  watch  atid  pageant 
were  prohibited  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1539;  and, 
although  the  old  custom  was  revived  eight  years 
after,  in  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  John  Gresham,  it 
was  soon  once  more  and  finally  discontinued. 

Previous  to  the  Reformation,  Palm  Sunday  was 
held  as  a  religious  festival  throughout  Europe; 
the  observances  on  this  occasion  being  commemo- 
rative of  Christ's  triumphal  entry]  into  Jerusalem. 
The  day  received  its  name  from  the  worshippers 
carrying  palm  branches  that  had  been  blessed  by 
the  priest.  An  ass  was  made  a  principal  figure  in  a 
pageant  representing  the  journey  of  Jesus ;  and 
upon  the  animal  the  Host  was  borne  in  triumph, 
while  branches,  flowers,  and  pieces  of  cloth  were 
strewed  upon  the  ground  by  the  multitude.  A 
wooden  ass  was  also  placed  before  the  door  of  the 
church,  before  which  the  priests  prostrated  them- 
selves, and  the  crowds  threw  down  their  palm 
branches ;  and  such  was  the  awful  reverence  with 
which  this  puppet  was  regarded,  that  the  people 
stood  aloof  and  beheld  without  presuming  to  touch 
it  When  the  ass  had  been  sufficiently  exhibited 
it  was  drawn  into  the  church,  after  which  the  mul- 
titude commenced  a  scramble  for  the  branches 
that  had  been  thrown  down  before  it,  believing 
that  they  were  an  efiectual  charm  against  storms 
and  thunder.  There  was  then  a  procession  of  the 
children,  by  whom  the  wooden  figure  was  drawn 
on  wheels  through  the  town,  while  the  people  pre- 
sented to  the  youthful  devotees  money,  eggs,  and 
bread,  half  of  which  was  given  to  the  keeper  of  the 
ass  as  his  fee.  This  ceremony  was  observed  in 
England  until  the  year  1548,  when  it  was  abo- 
lished. 

On  New-year's  day  it  was  the  custom  to  give 
and  receive  presents ;  and  this  friendly  interchange 
prevailed  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage,  accom- 


panied with  feasting  and  merriment.  When  even- 
ing came,  a  mighty  flagon,  called  the  wassail-bowl, 
which  was  filled  with  spiced  ale,  was  carried  from 
house  to  house  by  the  young  women  of  the  towns 
and  villages ;  every  person  who  tasted  the  beverage 
bestowing  upon  the  fair  hearers  a  small  trifle  in 
return.  On  Shrove  Tuesday  the  barbarous  prac- 
tice was  still  observed  of  throwing  at  cocks  in  the 
manner  we  have  already  described.  On  the  week 
before  Easter  a  popular  piece  of  festivity  was,  to 
bring  a  twisted  tree  or  xcithe^  with  great  re- 
joicing, into  the  king's  palace  and  the  houses  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry.  The  Easter  holidays 
were  celebrated  by  games  at  hand-ball  for  tansy- 
cakes.  The  old  Saxon  festival  of  Hock-day  was 
kept  on  the  Tuesday  following  the  second  Sunday 
afler  Easter-day.  It  was  also  called  binding^ 
day  ;  the  men  and  women  being  wont,  on  this  oc- 
casion, to  bind  each  other  in  sport,  but  chiefly  the 
women  the  men.  In  some  parts  of  Hampshire 
the  women  also  obstructed  the  highways  and  paths 
with  ropes,  and  intercepted  all  passengers,  who 
could  only  obtain  deliverance  by  the  payment  of  a 
small  sum,  which  was  devoted  to  pious  uses :  the 
stock  thus  collected  was  called  hock-money.  The 
customs  of  Hock-Tuesday  are  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  the  deliverance  of  the  enslaved 
English  from  the  Danes  at  the  death  of  Hardi- 
canute.  Harvest-home,  as  a  festival,  does  not 
seem,  either  in  this  or  previous  'periods,  to  have 
been  observed  with  that  merriment  which  obtained 
subsequently,  when  agriculture  became  a  more 
fruitful  source  of  profit :  still,  however,  we  find 
from  Hentzner,  that  a  certain  degree  of  popular 
rejoicing  was  common  on  the  occasion.  **  As  we 
were  returning  to  our  inn,"  he  says,  "  we  hap- 
pened to  meet  some  country  people  celebrating 
their  harvest-home :  their  last  load  of  com  they 
crown  with  flowers,  having  besides  an  image  richly 
dressed,  by  which,  perhaps,  they  signify  Ceres 
(surely  this  was  more  than  the  honest  rustics  were 
aware  of!) ;  this  they  keep  moving  about,  while 
the  men  and  women,  and  men  and  maid  servants, 
riding  through  the  streets  in  the  cart,  shout  as  loud 
as  they  can  till  they  arrive  at  the  barn."  We  may 
presume,  although  the  foreigner  does  not  inform 
us,  that  a  good  banquet  followed  this  shouting  and 
parade. 

Maundy  Thursday,  the  day  before  Good  Friday, 
was  observed  throughout  the  Christian  world  in 
commemoration  of  the  condescension  of  our  Saviour 
in  washing  the  feet  of  his  disciples.  On  this  day 
kings  and  queens,  and  persons  of  elevated  rank, 
girt  themselves  with  a  towel ;  and  as  many  paupers 
as  there  were  years,  either  in  the  life  or  reign  of 
the  person  about  to  officiate,  came  forward  to  have 
their  feet  washed  and  kissed  by  some  kneeling 
lord  or  sovereign,  who,  on  other  days,  would  per- 
haps have  spurned  them  with  loathing.  After 
this  ceremony  was  ended,  food  and  money  were 
distributed  to  these  poor  persons  out  of  a  basket, 
whence  probably  the  name  of  the  day  from  the 
Saxon  maund,  a  basket.    This  lowly  duty  was 
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repeatedly  performed  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  during 
her  reign,  after  the  maids  of  honour  had  first  pre- 
pared the  way  for  her  by  a  previous  washing  of 
the  mendicants'  feet,  and  perfuming  of  the  water 
with  essences.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  afler  his  disgrace,  held  his 
Maundy  in  the  Abbey  of  Peterborough,  where 
he  washed  and  kissed  the  feet  of  fifty  poor  men 
(answering  to  the  number  of  the  years  he  had 
lived),  and  gave  to  each  twelve  pence,  three  ells 
of  good  canvass  for  shirts,  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  a 
cast  of  red  herrings,  and  three  white  herrings.  In 
the  same  reign  the  broken-hearted  Queen  Cathe^ 
rine,  after  her  divorce,  proposed  to  hold  her 
Maundy  as  she  had  been  wont  to  hold  it — that 
is,  as  the  rightful  Queen  of  England;  but  she 
was  prevented  by  an  order  arriving  from  her  im- 
perious husband,  that  she  should  not  perform  the 
ceremony  in  any  other  character  than  that  of 
princess-dowager.* 

One  of  the  most  cheerful  of  our  old  national 
festivals  was  that  of  St.  Valentine's  Day.  For 
what  reason  this  good  bishop  and  martyr  was  con- 
verted into  a  sort  of  Christian  Cupid  we  are  unable 
positively  to  determine :  the  common  idea  is,  that 
with  a  view  to  christianise  the  pagan  practices  of 
the  Lupercalia,  one  of  which  was,  to  enclose  the 
names  of  young  women  in  a  box  and  draw  for 
them,  the  early  church  substituted  for  the  ancient 
festival  the  day  of  St.  Valentine,  which  fell  in  the 
same  month,  and  thus  gave  the  sanction  of  the 
new  religion  to  those  love-lotteries,  which  might 
otherwise  have  too  dangerously  endeared  the 
memory  of  the  old.  The  day  of  this  saint  became, 
therefore,  the  day  of  lovers;  and  in  the  middle 
ages  even  the  birds  were  supposed,  upon  this  oc- 
casion, to  select  their  mates.  The  practices  of 
St.  Valentine's  Day  varied  at  different  times  ;  but 
the  essential  ceremony  was,  for  the  young  men  and 
women  to  select  their  true  love  for  the  season. 
For  this  purpose  an  equal  number  of  each  sex 
assembled ;  either  the  true  or  feigned  names  of  the 
company  were  written  on  slips  of  paper,  and 
thrown  into  two  heaps ;  and  then  a  general  drawing 
took  place,  the  women  from  the  male  catalogue, 
and  the  men  from  that  of  the  women.  After  the 
whole  party  had  thus  been  paired  by  chance,  amidst 
a  great  deal  of  mirth  and  laughter,  the  men  gave 
balls  and  treats  to  their  mistresses,  wearing  for 
several  days  their  billets  on  their  breasts  or  their 
sleeves.  Another  mode  of  choosing  a  valentine 
was,  to  look  out  at  the  door  or  window  in  the 
morning,  and  the  person  first  seen,  if  unmarried, 
and  of  the  opposite  sex,  was  considered  to  be  the 
destined  individual. 

Besides  these  days  of  general  observance,  there 
were  some  festivities  of  a  local  character  that  now 
remain  to  be  mentioned.  The  chief  of  these  were 
the  parish  Church- ales,  which  were  divided  into 
Easter-ales  and  Whitsun-ales,  from  the  two  seasons 
at  which  they  were  held.    The  origin  of  these 
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festive  meetings  is  to  be  traced  to  those  early 
periods  in  our  national  history,  when  a  regular 
fund  for  the  repair  of  churches  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor  was  still  unknown.  In  this 
case  the  clergy,  wisely  judging  that  money  could 
be  most  easily  obtained  from  the  benevolence  of  a 
crowd  whose  hearts  were  moved  with  brimming 
flagons,  appointed  set  times  at  which  they  brewed 
a  quantity  of  mighty  ale  (the  favourite  huff-cap), 
and  set  it  to  sale  in  the  churchyard,  or  even  the 
church  itself.  The  villagers  and  townsfolk,  of 
course,  repaired  to  the  spot  to  enjoy  themselves, 
and  did  not  scruple  to  pay  a  high  price  for  the 
liquor,  as  the  money  was  to  be  devoted  to  pious 
uses;  and  conceiving  that,  by  swallowing  huge 
quantities,  they  thereby  furthered  the  cause  of 
religion,  many  were  guilty  on  these  occasions  of 
the  most  brutal  excesecs.  Similar  to  the  church - 
ales,  though  of  a  still  more  ancient  origin,  were 
the  Wakes.  It  had  been  the  custom,  on  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  church,  or  the  birth-day  of  a  saint,  for 
the  people  to  assemble  on  the  night  previous,  to 
hold  a  religious  vigil  in  the  open  air ;  and,  as  Uiey 
remained  all  night  occupied  in  devotional  exercises, 
this  practice  was  called  a  wake.  Such  a  method 
of  spending  the  night,  however,  soon  gave  place 
to  very  diflferent  employments ;  and  feasting,  riot, 
and  licentiousness  became  the  prevailing  charac- 
teristics of  these  vigils.  These  concourses,  also, 
from  every  neighbouring  town  and  parish,  naturally 
suggested  the  expediency  of  improving  such  op- 
portunities for  the  purposes  of  traffic  ;  and  hence 
the  wakes  gradually  became  fairs,  which  in  some 
places  they  still  continue  to  be. 

Among  the  minor  points  of  the  English  manners 
of  this  period  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  when  ac- 
quaintances met,  they  saluted  with  embraces  and 
kisses  ;  and  such  was  still  the  prevalent  simplicity, 
that  these  kisses  and  embraces  were  excnanged 
between  the  sexes  as  tokens  of  common  good- will. 
This  custom  was  so  pleasant,  in  the  ophiion  of 
Erasmus,  that  in  one  of  his  letters  he  expatiates 
upon  the  subject  with  great  unction,  and  advises 
his  friend  to  lay  aside  his  gout,  and  fly  to  England, 
for  the  sake  of  such  delightful  welcomes.  The 
practice  of  profane  swearing  in  common  conversa- 
tion seems  now  to  have  reached  its  height  in  Eng- 
land. The  courtiers  swore  by  such  oaths  as  were 
current  with  the  sovereign,  the  royal  favourites,  and 
the  chief  nobles ;  the  clergy  swore  by  the  saints,  the 
mysteries  of  religion,  or  the  duties  of  their  calling ; 
the  scholars  swore  by  the  classical  gods  of  Olympus ; 
and  soldiers  were  ''full  of  strange  oaths,"  com- 
pounded of  fire,  blood,  and  havoc,  that  marked  their 
profession  as  distinctly  as  the  bufl'  belt  or  the  corslet. 
This  last  kind  of  swearing  was  carefully  conned  by 
all  swaggerers  and  swash-bucklers,  and  used  as  proof 
of  their  hardihood ;  so  that  a  man  was  reckoned  a 
mere  coward  "  who  could  not  interlace  every  sen- 
tence with  a  bloody  oath  or  two."*  The  citizens 
and  shopkeepers  scorned  to  be  left  behind  in  these 
practices  of  the  more  influential  classes ;  but  as 
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the  loud  and  lordly  oaths  of  courtiers  and  martial- 
ists  would  have  been  unsuited  to  civic  occupations, 
there  were  certain  minced  and  softened  expletives 
adapted  to  the  shop  and  warehouse,  by  which  mer- 
cantile good  faith  was  asserted,  and  commodities 
bought  and  sold.    Even  the  ladies  by  no  means 


escaped  the  contamination ;  and  although  they  did 
not  in  general  aspire  to  the  masculine  proficiency 
of  Elizabeth,  yet  they  had  certain  conventional 
phrases  with  which  they  were  wont  to  garnish  their 
sentences,  that  sadly  set  at  nought  the  simple  rule 
of  yea  and  nay. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


HE  first  general 
fact  that  presents 
itself  on  a  broad 
survey  of  the  social 
condition  of  Eng- 
land from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  close 
of  the  present  pe- 
riod is,  that  it 
was  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  space 
of  time,  with  a  few 
transient  interrup- 
tions, a  condition 
of  progressive  amelioration.  And  this,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  is  the  state  of  things  that  best  keeps  a 
people  in  spirits,  and  diffuses  most  content  and 
enjoyment  among  all  classes.  The  feeling  of  ad- 
vancement is  more  important  to  national,  as  per- 
haps it  also  is  to  individual,  happiness,  than  any 
amount  of  prosperity  actually  realised.  One  rea- 
son of  this  18,  in  the  case  of  nations  at  least,  that 
if  there  be  not  a  going  forward  there  must  be  a 
going  back;  for  in  the  affairs  of  communities  a 
stationary  position  is  impossible,  unless  when  they 
may  have  reached  that  lowest  point  from  which 
they  can  fall  no  farther. 

The  accession  of  Henry  VII.  terminated  the 
destructive  civil  contest  which  had  torn  the  coun- 
try for  many  preceding  years ;  and  nothing  re- 
sembling that  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion 
recurred  to  the  end  of  the  period.  The  popular 
outbreaks  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Ed- 
ward VL  were  mere  local  disturbances  while  they 
lasted,  and  none  of  them  lasted  above  a  few  months 
or  weeks.  Nor  was  the  country  during  this*  period 
engaged  in  any  such  exhausting  foreign  wars  as 
those  that  make  up  nearly  all  the  history  of  the 
preceding  period  till  the  wilder  scene  of  the  wars 
of  the  barons  at  home  comes  to  fill  the  stage.  The 
present  was  also  an  age  of  many  changes,  of  more 
numerous  and  more  momentous  changes,  indeed, 
than  the  last ;  and  some  of  them,  too,  were  brought 
about  with  no  small  noise  and  violence ;  but  the 
moving  power  was  no  longer  force  physical,  but 
force  moral ;  not  captains  and  armies,  but  policy 
and  opinion ;  it  was  the  age,  not  of  the  sworu,  but 
of  the  word. 

The  course  of  events  during  the  thirty  years  that 
preceded  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  had  already 
greatly  reduced  the  power  of  the  nobility,  which 
anciently  used  in  ordinary  circumstances  to  be 
more  than  a  match  for  that  of  the  crown*    The 


sanguinary  wars  of  the  Roses  and  the  attainders 
and  forfeitures  that  followed  the  final  victory  of  the 
House  of  York  had,  on  the  one  hand,  thrown  down 
and  almost  extirpated  a  considerable  number  of 
the  greatest  of  the  old  families ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  transferred  a  vast  mass  of  landed  property 
formerly  held  by  the  aristocracy  into  the  hands  of 
the  crown.  The  famous  decision  of  the  judges  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  Edward  I V^  establishing  the  efficacy 
of  a  fine  and  recovery  to  bar  an  entail,*  had  also 
introduced  a  process  by  which,  even  in  the  quietest 
times,  and  while  public  affairs  were  proceeding  in 
the  most  regular  and  ordinary  course,  the  exten- 
sive estates  of  the  ancient  nobility  could  not  fail  to 
be  gradually  broken  up.  The  additional  facilities 
of  alienation  afforded  in  the  course  of  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VII L,  by  the  Statute  of 
Fines,  and  other  statutes  carrying  out  the  same 
principle,  or  otherwise  operating  in  the  same  di- 
rection,t  of  course  all  aided  in  undermining  that 
which  till  lately  had  been  the  predominating  power 
in  the  state.  In  fact,  the  very  smallness  of  their 
number  now  prevented  the  nobility  from  being  any 
longer  formidable.  In  Henry  VII. 's  first  parliament 
the  House  of  Lords  contained  only  twenty-eight  tem- 
poral peers ;  and  in  the  first  parliament  of  Henry 
VIII.  only  thirty-six.  The  few  additional  creations 
also  had  strengthened  the  crown,  not  the  aristocracy; 
the  men  raised  to  wealth  and  honours  by  the  new 
family  that  had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  throne 
were  the  natural  dependents  of  the  reigning  sove- 
reign, and  his  allies  and  supporters  against  the 
small  body  of  the  remaining  representatives  of  the 
ancient  baronage.  Thus  all  things  combined  at 
the  commencement  and  during  the  early  part  of 
this  period  to  elevate  the  royal  authority,  and  to 
depress  that  of  the  nobility,  which  in  former  times 
had  been  its  chief  antagonist  and  curb;  and  it 
may  be  said  that  this  in  some  sort  continued  to  be 
the  case  throughout  nearly  the  whole  space  com- 
prehended within  our  present  review.  But  the 
strength  withdrawn  by  the  circumstances  to  which 
we  have  adverted  from  the  ancient  nobility  and 
other  great  landholders,  the  massive  pillars  of  the 
fabric  of  feudalism,  was  not  all  inherited  by  the 
crown;  in  the  unsettlement  and  transference  of 
landed  estates  that  had  begun  to  take  place  under 
the  system  of  ahenation,  some  share  of  the  property 
thus  set  at  liberty  could  not  fail  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  class  of  persons  who,  obtaining  it  by  pur- 
chase with  their  own  money,  were  not  by  their  new 
acquisition  in  any  respect  bound  to  the  crown,  but 
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were  rather  thereby  planted  in  a  position  in  which 
they  might  become  the  root  of  a  power  independent 
alike  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  aristocracy.  In 
this  way  began  to  be  formed  the  order  of  the  minor 
landholders  or  gentry,  which  rose  to  great  import- 
ance before  the  end  of  the  present  period.  Some 
of  the  founders  of  this  order  were  no  doubt  the 
younger  sons  or  other  near  connexions  of  noble 
families ;  others,  if  the  view  taken  in  a  former 
Chapter  is  to  be  received  as  correct,  must  have 
been  the  original  tenants  in  villenage  now  con- 
verted into  copyholders  ;♦  but  the  great  majority  of 
them  probably  were  persons  who  thus  invested  in 
land  the  capital  which  they  had  accumulated  by 
their  own  industry  and  enterprise. 

For  another  great  influence  that  was  now  at 
work,  changing  the  aspect  and  constitution  of 
society,  was  the  growth  of  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, which  had  been  going  on  ever  since  Ed- 
ward III.,  in  1331,  invited  over  the  first  weavers 
of  fine  woollens  from  the  Netherlands,  previous  to 
which,  as  a  foreign  writer  observes,  the  English 
were  little  more  than  shepherds  and  wool-scllers.f 
In  the  tranquillity  that  followed  the  accession  of 
the  House  of  Tudor  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing industry,  which  had  been  checked  by  the 
preceding  confusions,  acquired  a  new  life,  and 
started  forward  with  a  quickened  activity,  the  eflfects 
of  which  soon  came  to  be  perceived  in  the  general 
elevation  of  the  condition  of  all  that  portion  of  the 
population  placed  between  the  two  extremes  of 
the  social  scale.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  to 
have  been  now  that  what  are  called  the  middle 
classes  first  came  into  existence  in  English  society, 
at  least  in  so  far  as  regards  the  town  population, 
the  only  middle  class  population  that  was  fitted 
to  acquire  any  distinct  social  station  or  political 
influence.  It  is  deserving  of  remark,  how- 
ever, that  the  extending  prosperity  of  trade  and 
manufactures,  and  the  rise  of  a  middle  class  at  this 
time,  proved  the  vcrv  reverse  of  favourable  to  the 
interests  of  most  of  the  old  corporate  towns  through- 
out the  kingdom.  In  numerous  acts  of  parlia- 
ment of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 
these  towns  are  represented  as  generally  falling 
into  decay,  and  other  corroborative  evidence  leaves 
no  doubt  that  this  was  to  a  great  extent  the  case. 
Their  corporate  privileges,  in  fact,  which  confined 
the  right  of  carrying  on  most  trades  and  handi- 
crafte  to  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were  free  of  the 
corporation  or  members  of  any  of  the  guilds  or 
civic  companies,  drove  away  all  other  persons  to 
other  towns  where  no  such  restrictions  existed. 
Thus  it  happened  that  while  York,  and  Chester, 
and  Lancaster,  and  Coventry,  and  Lincoln,  and 
Winchester,  were  declining  in  population,  and 
many  of  the  houses  in  them  becoming  ruins,  Bir- 
mingham and  Manchester  were  rapidly  growing  in 
extent  and  prosperity.  In  an  act  passed  in  1541, 
it  is  stated  that  the  people  of  Manchester  were 
then  "  well  set  to  work  in  making  of  cloths,  as 
well  of  linen  as  of  woollen,  whereby  the  inhabit- 

•  See  vol.  i.  pp.  883, 8dC.  \  V  Witt,  Inteictt  of  HoIUiid. 


ants  of  the  said  town  have  gotten  and  come  into 
riches  and  wealthy  livings ;  and  by  reason  of  great 
occupying,  good  order,  strict  and  true  dealing  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town,  many  strangers, 
as  well  of  Ireland  as  of  other  places,  had  resorted 
thither."* 

But  upon  the  condition  of  the  country  popu- 
lation also  the  growth  of  manufactures  and  trade 
was  now  producing  great  changes.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly the  increased  demand  for  wool,  both 
for  exportation  and  for  working  up  at  home,  that 
prompted  that  extensive  conversion  of  land  from 
tillage  to  pasturage,  which  so  many  acts  of  parlia- 
ment were  passed  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
his  son,  in  all  probability  ineffectually  enough,  to 
restrain.  The  inclosures,  we  may  observe,  which 
were  now  made  to  so  great  an  extent  were  mainly 
if  not  entirely  the  consequence  of  this  increased 
profitableness  of  sheep  farming  and  grazing,  the 
object  of  inclosing  the  land  being  to  tid:e  it  out  of 
tillage  and  turn  it  into  pasturage.  "  Inclosures  at 
that  time,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  account  of  an 
act  passed  by  the  parliament  in  1488,  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  supposed  evil,  "  began  to  be  more 
frequent,  whereby  arable  land,  which  could  not  be 
manured  without  people  and  families,  was  turned 
into  pasture,  which  was  easily  rid  by  a  few  herds- 
men;" and  in  William  Staftbrd's  curious  dialogue 
referred  to  in  a  preceding  Chapter,  in  which 
the  knight,  the  merchant,  the  doctor,  the  hus- 
bandman, and  the  capper,  confer  together  upon 
the  grievances  of  their  several  classes,  the 
husbandman  exclaims,  **  Marry,  for  these  inclo- 
sures do  undo  us  all ;  for  they  make  us  to  pay 
dearer  for  our  land  that  we  occupy,  and  causeth 
that  we  can  have  no  land  in  manner  for  our  money 
to  put  to  tillage ;  all  is  taken  up  for  pasture — 
for  pasture  either  for  sheep  or  for  grazing  of  cattle  ; 
in  so  much  that  I  have  known  of  late  a  dozen 
ploughs,  within  less  compass  than  six  miles  about 
me,  laid  down  within  this  seven  years ;  and  where 
three  score  persons  or  upwards  had  their  livings, 
now  one  man  with  his  cattle  hath  all."  And 
again,  "  Yea,  those  sheep  is  the  cause  of  all  these 
miscluefs,  for  they  have  driven  husbandry  out  of 
the  country,  by  the  which  was  increased  before  all 
kind  of  victuals,  and  now  altogether  sheep,  sheep, 
sheep.  It  was  far  better  when  there  were  not  only 
sheep  enough,  but  also  oxen,  kine,  swine,  pig, 
goose,  and  capon,  eggs,  butter  and  cheese;  yea, 
and  bread-corn  and  malt-corn  enough  besides, 
reared  altogether  upon  the  same  land."t  In  fact, 
however,  although  the  money  price  of  butchers' 
meat  and  poultry  had  become  greater  than  formerly, 
along  with  that  of  everything  else — the  case  being 
partly  that  of  a  mere  nominal  rise  of  prices  occa- 
sioned by  a  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  and 
by  the  depreciation  of  the  coinage,  partly  that  of  a 
real  rise  produced  by  an  augmented  population  and 
a  more  active  demand  for  these  and  the  other  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  it  is  admitted  by  the  husbandman 

•  St.  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  15. 
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himself  in  this  very  dialogue  that  the  very  articles 
of  the  dearth^  that  is,  the  dearness,  of  which  he 
complains,  had  never  hefore  heen  so  ahundant  in 
the  land  as  they  then  were. 

The  extension  of  trade  and  manufactures  was 
the  great  primary  cause  of  all  the  phenomena 
that  now  marked  the  social  condition  of  Eng- 
land : — the  rise  of  wages  and  of  prices,  in  so  far 
as  it  was  more  than  nominal;  the  extended 
rearing  of  sheep  and  of  cattle,  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  wool  and  for  butchers'  meat; 
the  inclosing  of  arable,  and  waste  lands  to  fit  them 
for  pasturage  and  grazing ;  the  disappearance  of 
small  farms  and  of  cottiers ;  the  decay  of  many  of 
the  old  corporate  towns;  the  rising  population 
and  importance  of  towns  where  the  absence  of  cor- 
porate privileges  permitted  freedom  of  industry; 
and,  finally,  the  gradual  formation  of  a  gentry  and 
a  middle  class,  destined  in  a  future  age  to  come 
into  the  possession  of  that  predominant  power  in 
the  commonwealth  which  had  formerly  been  held 
by  the  feudal  nobility,  and  had  in  the  present  state 
of  transition  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  crown. 
Some  other  circumstances,  indeed,  accidentally 
concurred  to  incline  the  current  of  change  in  the 
same  direction ;  the  devastation  made  among  the 
old  nobility  by  the  wars  of  the  preceding  age,  for 
instance,  and  afterwards  the  unshackling  of  their 
estates  from  the  fetters  of  entail,  had  already 
sapped  and  shaken  the  edifice  of  their  supremacy, 
before  it  was  exposed  to  the  assault  of  any  new  or 
rival  power ;  but  even  all  this  would  have  been  of 
no  avail  in  forwarding  the  results  that  ultimately 
arose,  if  it  had  not  been  that,  at  the  very  time  the 
system  of  feudalism  was  thus  becoming  weak 
from  natural  decay  or  violence  directed  against 
it  from  another  quarter,  the  new  force  that  was 
eventually  to  take  its  place  was  growing  up  and 
establishing  itself.  In  the  absence  of  that  middle 
class,  which  trade  was  creating,  the  crown,  if  it  had 
been  able  single-handed  to  subdue  the  enfeebled 
aristocracy,  would  probably  have  come  in  not  as  the 
mere  trustee  or  temporary  depositary  of  their  power, 
but  as  its  absolute  and  ultimate  inheritor.  As  matters 
actually  went,  the  causes  that  led  to  the  alienation 
and  breaking  up  of  the  great  estates  of  the  ancient 
feudal  lords  of  the  soil  were  met  and  assisted  in 
their  operation  by  the  circumstances  of  altogether 
different  origin  which  were  lifting  up  a  new  class 
of  the  population  into  wealth  and  importance.  The 
two  agencies,  indeed,  assisted  each  other ;  the  sale 
of  land  was  promoted  by  the  growth  of  mercantile 
wealth,  and  the  rise  of  the  order  of  the  gentry  and 
the  middle  classes  was  facilitated  by  the  opportuni- 
ties thus  offered  for  the  investment  in  land  of  the 
money  made  in  trade.  But  the  moving  power 
which  impressed  upon  the  changes  that  were  taking 
place  the  direction  in  which  they  actually  pro- 
ceeded was  evidently  the  new  and  rising  power  of 
commercial  and  manufacturing  industry.  It  was 
perhaps  fortunate,  however,  that  the  legislature  did 
not  see  this ;  for,  with  the  usual  dread  of  the  world 
being  in  danger  of  falling  to  pieces  if  the  existing 


system  of  society  should  be  suffered  to  undergo  any 
modification,  the  lawgivers  of  that  day  strenuously 
endeavoured  to  resist  the  natural  revolution  that 
was  in  progress  by  all  sorts  of  artificial  moles  and 
embankments — ^lamenting  over  the  diminution  of 
tillage,  the  extension  of  pasturage,  the  removal  of 
cottages,  the  consolidation  of  small  farms,  the 
decay  of  corporate  towns,  the  increasing  size  of 
the  new  haunts  of  industiy,  and  wasting  much  in- 
genuity in  contriving  enactments  to  prevent  the 
further  encroachment  of  these  and  the  other  ima- 
ginary evils  of  the  altering  condition  of  things. 
Directed  as  these  efforts  were  against  mere  results 
or  symptoms,  the  real  source  of  which  was  un- 
known and  unsuspected,  they  could  produce  no 
further  effect  than  for  a  little  while  to  chafe  and 
ruffle  the  onward  stream  of  innovation.  The  growth 
of  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country, 
which  was  the  true  fountain  from  which  the  whole 
of  the  mischief  flowed,  the  legislature  ,was  all  the 
while  very  anxiously,  however  in  some  respects  in- 
judiciously, doing  everything  it  could  think  of  to 
encourage  and  assist. 

Such  were  the  influences  already  at  work,  and 
such  the  social  changes  that  were  going  on,  when 
the  land  was  suddenly  swept  by  the  hurricane  of 
the  Reformation.  That  mighty  event  we  are  here 
to  consider  merely  in  its  economical  bearings  and 
consequences.  We  may  say  of  it,  in  one  word, 
that  it  impelled  all  things  with  greater  force  than 
ever  towards  that  new  position  in  the  direction  of 
which  they  were  already  tending.  The  temporal 
peerage  had,  by  the  diminution  of  its  numbers  and 
its  possessions,  been  reduced  to  comparative  power- 
lessness.  The  ancient  spiritual  peerage  was  now 
struck  down  to  a  still  lower  insignificancy  and 
more  complete  dependence  on  the  crown ;  and  the 
crown,  by  this  subjugation  of  another  rival  power, 
and  by  the  confiscation  of  the  church  property, 
was  raised  to  a  higher  elevation  than  ever.  But 
the  circumstances  which  were  rearing  and  nourish- 
ing the  popular  strength  also  derived  new  force  in 
various  ways  from  this  great  revolution.  The 
mere  removal  of  a  vast  despotic  authority,  natu- 
rally opposed  to  all  innovation,  and  linked  in  its 
sympathies  and  its  interests  with  the  maintenance 
of  everything  established  and  ancient,  was  favour- 
able to  the  expansion  of  speculation  and  enterprise 
of  all  kinds.  The  overthrow  of  an  institution  so 
venerable  as  the  church,  and  which  had  hitherto 
held  down  the  whole  national  mind  and  habits  of 
thought  and  action  with  so  comprehensive  and 
firm  a  grasp,  was  like  the  bursting  asunder  and 
passing  away  of  all  old  customary  bonds  and  in- 
closures,  and  a  throwing  open  to  all  men  of  the 
clear  broad  field  of  a  new  era.  But  besides  the 
universal  excitement  it  thus  difiused,  and  the  con- 
straint and  benumbment  from  which  it  released 
the  spirit  and  energies  of  the  people,  the  abolition 
of  the  old  religion  operated  also  in  a  more  palpable 
way  to  benefit  the  cause  of  the  national  industry, 
which  is  that  of  the  popular  strength,  by  the  large 
number  of  additional  bands  it  soon  set  to  work  in 
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productive  and  profitable  labour.  It  is  calculated 
that  about  fifty  thousand  persons  were  wont  to  lead 
an  idle  and  useless  life  in  the  English  monastic 
institutions,  and  that  by  the  dissolution  of  these 
establishments,  and  the  abrogation  of  clerical  celi- 
bacy together,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
persons  of  both  sexes,  heretofore  withdrawn  from 
marriage,  were  added  to  the  force  by  which  the 
population  is  kept  up.  In  the  state  of  England  in 
that  age,  such  an  addition  to  the  effective  stock  of 
its  population  was  a  direct  augmentation  of  the 
sources  of  the  public  wealth. 

From  the  time  of  the  complete  establishment  of 
the  Reformation  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  the 
various  influencing  circumstances  that  have  been 
enumerated  as  carrying  forward  the  transformation 
of  the  ancient  social  condition  of  the  country  had 
a  freer  course  than  ever.  Manufacturing  industry 
continued  to  spread,  trade  domestic  and  foreign  was 
constantly  enlarging  its  field,  and  acquiring  new 
activity,  the  spirit  of  adventure  in  every  form  be- 
gan to  penetrate  the  remotest  regions  of  the  globe, 
the  advance  of  the  great  body  of  the  middle  classes 
in  wealth  and  in  adding  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
to  the  necessaries  of  life  was  almost  witliout  pause 
or  slackening,  and  they  must  have  been  growing  up 
to  the  desire  and  the  power  of  asserting  for  them- 
selves a  higher  position  in  the  commonwealth  at  a 
rate  like  that  of  the  growth  of  a  young  giant.  Still 
the  actual  state  of  things  waa  only  one  of  transi- 
tion ;  many  of  the  old  repressive  influences  were 
yet  strong ;  the  crown,  strengthened  by  its  recent 
acquisitions,  and  its  overthrow  both  of  the  ancient 
nobility  and  the  ancient  church,  continued  to  main- 
tain itself  as  the  dominant  power  in  the  state ;  both 
the  new  nobility  and  the  new  church  were  little 
more  than  its  dependent  and  subservient  allies ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  rising  boldness  of  the 
Puritanical  spirit,  the  contest  which  was  in  the 
next  century  to  effect  the  political  emancipation 
of  the  middle  classes  could  hardly  be  said  to  be 
yet  fairly  begun. 

From  what  has  already  been  stated,  no  doubt  can 
be  entertained  that  the  numbers  of  the  population 
were  in  an  advancing  state  during  the  whole  of  the 
present  period.  Yet  there  were  certain  partial 
appearances  which  might  seem  to  superficial  or 
prejudiced  observers  to  indicate  a  contrary  state  of 
the  fact ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  reduced  num- 
bers of  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  old  towns, 
and  of  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  lands 
formerly  occupied  by  a  swarm  of  cottier  tenants 
had  been  consolidated  into  large  sheep  and  grazing 
farms.  Such  delusive  evidences  we  must  suppose 
to  have  inspired  the  frequent  lamentations  about 
the  decay  of  people  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
acta  of  parliament  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  same  spirit,  also, 
and  directing  his  view  exclusively  to  the  same 
single  class  of  facts,  Harrison  writes  in  one  place, 
*'  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  prove  that  England  was 
never  less  furnished  with  people  than  at  this  pre- 
sent i  for  if  the  old  recorda  of  every  manor  be 


sought,  and  aearch  made  to  find  what  tenements 
are  fallen,  either  down  or  into  the  lord's  hands,  or 
brought  and  united  together  by  other  men,  it  will 
soon  appear  that  in  some  one  manor  seventeen, 
eighteen,  or  twenty  houses  are  shrunk.  I  know 
what  I  say  by  mine  own  experience,  notwithstand- 
ing that  some  one  cottage  be  here  and  there  erected 
of  late,  which  is  to  little  purpose.  Of  cities  and 
towns  either  utterly  decayed,  or  more  than  a  quar- 
ter or  half  diminished,  though  some  one  be  a  little 
increased  here  and  there;  of  towns  pulled  down 
for  sheep-walks,  and  no  more  but  the  lordships 
now  standing  in  them,  beside  those  than  William 
Rufus  pulled  down  in  his  time,  I  could  say  some- 
what."* Elsewhere,  however,  he  speaks  in  another 
temper :  "  Some,"  he  observes,  "  do  grudge  at 
the  great  increase  of  people  in  these  days,  thinking 
a  necessary  brood  of  cattle  far  better  than  a  super- 
fluous augmentation  of  mankind ;"  and  in  pro- 
ceeding to  argue  against  the  unreasonableness  of 
the  grudge,  he  leaves  the  assertion  that  there  had 
beeu  a  great  increase  of  people  undisputed.f  So 
afterwards  we  find  him  acknowledging  that  many 
persons  complained  '*  of  the  increase  of  poverty, 
laying  the  cause  upon  God,  as  though  he  were  in 
fault  for  sending  such  increase  of  people,  or  want 
of  wars  that  should  consume  them,  affirming  that 
the  land  was  never  so  full ;"  nor  here  again  does 
he  attempt  to  deny  that  the  alleged  increase  of 
population  had  actually  taken  place ;  he  only  en- 
deavours to  show  that  it  was  a  good  instead  of  an 
evil.  The  truth  is,  the  cottagers,  by  whom  the 
land  in  many  places  had  formerly  been  occupied, 
and  whose  poverty  prevented  them  from  even  half 
cultivating  the  soil  they  cumbered,  were  now,  to 
their  own  advantage,  and  also  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  community,  absorbed  among  the  artisans  of  the 
towns  and  villages,  where,  with  higher  earnings 
and  more  of  the  comforts  of  life,  they  would  no 
doubt  increase  their  numbers  much  faster  than  in 
their  previous  half-starved  and  miserable  exist 
ence. 

The  great  extension  of  manufacturing  industry 
which  we  know  to  have  taken  place  in  England  in 
this  age,  could  not  have  been  effected  without  the 
various  seats  of  the  woollen  and  other  trades  re- 
ceiving large  draughts  of  population  from  the  agri- 
cultural districts.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
abundant  evidence  that  the  interests  of  agriculture 
did  not  suffer  either  from  this  transference  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  to  the  towns,  or  from  the 
conversion  into  pasturage  of  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  land  that  had  heretofore  produced  com.  It  is 
admitted  that  both  com  and  cattle  were  more  plenti- 
ful than  they  had  ever  been  before ;  such,  indeed, 
it  is  affirmed,  had  been  the  progress  of  agricultural 
improvement,  that  the  average  produce  of  an  acre 
of  land  was,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth, about  twice  what  it  had  been  half  a  century 
earlier.  In  course  of  time,  too,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  we  find  the  legislature  falling  to  denounce 
the  great  increase  of  cottages  as  zealously  as  it  had 
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before  been  wont  to  inveigh  against  their  destruc- 
tion. An  act  was  passed  in  1588  "  for  the  avoid- 
ing," as  it  is  expressed  in  the  preamble,  "  of  the 
great  inconveniences  which  are  found  by  expe- 
rience to  grow  by  the  erecting  and  building  of 
great  numbers  and  multitude  of  cottages,  which  are 
daily  more  and  more  increased  in  many  parts  of 
this  realm."*  ^  But  we  have  the  most  direct  evi- 
dence of  the  great  increase  of  the  population  in  the 
course  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  certain  notices 
preserved  by  Harrison  himself,  as  well  as  by^other 
authorities.  We  found,  in  the  former  Book,  that, 
according  to  the  accounts  of  the  capitation  tax  of 
1377,  the  total  population  of  England  and  Wales  ap- 
parently did  not  at  that  date  exceed  two  millions  and 
a  half.  By  the  military  musters  taken  in  1574  and 
1575,  Harrison  tells  us,  the  number  of  able  men  for 
service  was  found  to  amount  to  1,172,674 ;  **  and 
yet,"  he  adds,  "  were  they  not  so  narrowly  taken, 
but  that  a  third  part  of  this  like  multitude  was  left 
unbilled  and  uncalled."t  If  we  double  the  num- 
ber here  given  to  obtain  the  entire  number  of  males, 
it  will  make  the  population  of  the  kingdom  to 
amount  at  this  time  to  about  4,690,000 ;  if  we  add 
one-third,  as  Harrison  suggests,  we  shall  have  a 
population  of  about  6,254,000.  The  actual  popu- 
lation cannot  have  been  much  less  than  five  mil- 
lions, or  twice  its  amount  two  centuries  before. 
Harrison's  account  agrees  nearly  with  a  statement 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  informs  us  that,  in 
1583,  there  was  a  general  review  of  all  the  men  in 
England  capable  of  bearing  arms,  when  they  were 
found  to  amount  to  1,172,000.  It  appears,  also, 
from  an  enumeration  given  in  to  the  privy  council 
by  the  bishops  in  1603,  that  the  number  of  com- 
municants and  recusants  (or  persons  who  did  not 
communicate,  though  of  the  legal  age),  was  then 
2,065,498  (the  recusants  amounting  only  to  8465 
individuals).  All  persons  upwards  of  sixteen 
years  of  age  were  required  to  communicate ;  but 
as,  of  course,  many  must  have  been  excused  on 
account  of  old  age,  sickness,  and  other  lawful 
causes,  this  account  is  sufficiently  consistent  with 
the  others  that  have  just  been  quoted.  | 

The  subject  of  wages  and  prices,  in  addition  to 
its  usual  obscurity  from  other  causes,  is  perplexed 
during  the  present  period  by  the  consideration 
of  the  varying  intrinsic  value  of  money  occa- 
sioned by  the  depreciation  and  debasement  of  the 
coinage.  Of  the  numerous  notices  which  have 
been  collected  by  modem  inquirers  from  public 
documents  and  o^er  contemporary  records,  we  will 
mention  a  few  that  appear  to  be  the  most  signifi- 
cant. In  1496  the  parliament  passed  a  new  act§ 
for  regulating,  that  is  to  say,  for  keeping  down 
wages,  endeavouring  to  fix  them  at  very  nearly  the 
same  point  at  which  they  had  been  condemned  to 
remain  stationary  by  the  act  of  1444  ;||  but  neither 
statute  is  evidence  of  anything  except  that  wages 
were  actually  rising  at  the  time  when  each  inter- 

•  SUt  81.  Ells.  e.  7-  t  DMcription  of  EngUnd.  p.  198. 
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ference  took  place.  A  similar  attempt  was  again 
made  in  1514,  of  which  the  same  thing  may  be 
said.  From  Sir  Frederick  Eden's  tables  it  ap- 
pears that,  in  1500,  the  day  wages  of  a  mason 
were  4(i.,  with  2d.  for  diet ;  thht  in  1515  a  master 
mason  was  paid  If.  a  day,  a  tiler  the  same,  a 
plumber  the  same,  a  dauber  (or  house-painter)  the 
same,  and  a  common  labourer  8cL;  that  in  1589 
and  1590  the  day  wages  of  a  ditcher  were  4rf.,  of 
a  thresher  (without  diet)  6(i.,  of  a  hedger  4d.,  and 
of  a  gardener  60^.;  and  that  in  160]  a  common 
labourer  had  lOef.  a  day,  and  a  master  mason  or 
tiler  U.  2rf.  The  yearly  wages  paid  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  in  1511  were, 
to  a  serving-boy,  13*.  4d. ;  to  a  minstrel,  4/. ;  to  a 
chaplain  graduate,  3/.  6*.  Sd, ;  to  a,  chaplain  not 
graduate,  2L ;  to  the  principal  priest  of  the  chapel, 
5/. ;  to  a  female  rocker  in  the  nursery,  1/.  Of 
course  all  these  persons  had  their  food  and  lodging 
in  addition.  In  1544  the  wages  of  mariners  in  the 
king's  ships  were  raised  from  5*.  per  month  to 
6*.  8d.  In  1545  the  salary  of  a  domestic  priest 
was  4/.  Us,  2d. ;  in  1555,  6/.  13«.  4rf.  On  the 
whole,  although  there  were  frequent  and  consider- 
able fluctuations,  the  money-wages  of  most  de- 
scriptions of  common  labour  appear  to  have  fully 
doubled  their  amount  in  the  course  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  price  of  provisions,  however, 
though  that  was  also  subject  to  great  variations, 
had  advanced  at  least  at  an  equal  rate.  The 
quarter  of  wheat  was  sold  for  3s,  Ad,  in  1485 ;  for 
14*.  8rf.  in  1491 ;  for  1/.  in  1497 ;  for  4*.  in  1498 ; 
for  3*.  4d.  in  1500;  for  18».  84.  in  1512;  for 
As.  Ad,  in  1530;  for  U.bs.Ad,  in  1544;  for 
21,  13*.  in  1586 ;  for  5/.  4*.  in  1587  ;  for  17*.  in 
1589;  for  21,  2*.  in  1596;  for  \L  7*.  in  1599. 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  century  the  price  was  very 
seldom  much  below  1/.  per  quarter;  but  in  this 
article  in  particular  the  extremes  of  high  and  low 
prices  were  frequently  touched  in  the  same  year. 
The  prices  of  some  of  the  other  common  articles  of 
consumption  about  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and 
the  close  of  the  century,  are  given  as  follows : — 
In  1500,  two  rabbits,  2^4.;  twelve  pigeons,  4rf. ; 
one  hundred  eggs,  6rf.  or  7rf. ;  a  chicken,  Id. ;  a 
goose,  M,  or  Ad. ;  a  wether  undipped,  1*.  8rf. ; 
an  ewe  undipped,  1*.  Id. ;  a  lambs  64. ;  an  ox, 
11*.  8d. ;  an  heifer,  9*. :  in  1541,  a  capon  from 
8(2.  to  1*.  lOd. ;  a  large  and  fat  hen,  *ld. ;  twdve 
pigeons,  10(2.;  a  goose,  7(2.  or  8(2. ;  one  hundred 
eggs  in  summer,  1*.  2d. ;  in  winter,  1*.  8(2. ;  a 
pound  of  butter,  3(2. :  in  1549,  an  ox,  12.  4*.  Ad. 
to  22.  8*.  Ad. ;  a  wether  shorn,  2*.  Ad.  to  4*.  Ad. ; 
an  ewe,  1*.  8c2.  to  2*.  6(2.;  a  cow,  13*.  Ad.  to 
1/.  2*.:  in  1589,  a  fat  cow,  3/. ;  a  milch  cow, 
1/.  13*.  Ad. ;  a  fat  goose,  1*.  or  1*.  2d, ;  a  turkey, 
1*.  Ad. :  in  1590,  six  pigeons,  6c2. ;  a  pound  of 
butter,  Ad, :  in  1597,  a  stone  of  beef,  1*.  Ilc2.  to 
2*.  2(2. ;  twelve  pigeons,  4*.  3d, ;  eleven  eggs,  Ad, ; 
four  chickens,  2*.  8(2. ;  a  calf,  6*.  to  8*. ;  a  pound 
of  cheese,  2^.  to  3^(2. ;  a  pound  of  sugar,  1*.  Ad. ; 
a  ht  bullock,  5/.  19*.  6e2. ;  a  fat  sheep,  14*.  6(2. 
This  last,  however,  was  a  year  of  great  scarcity ; 
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but,  unfortunately,  it  is  for  the  most  part  only 
when  prices  have  been  extraordinarily  high  or  ex- 
traordinarily low  that  they  have  been  preserved. 
Of  other  commodities,  in  1525,  a  pair  of  hose  cost 
2^.  4d. ;  a  pair  of  shoes,  Is.  4d.  :  in  1558,  a  sack 
of  coals,  lOd. :  in  1510,  a  quire  of  paper,  3d. :  in 
1518,  a  pound  of  candles,  3^^. :  in  1589,  a  shirt, 
ls»  Bd. ;  a  pound  of  soap,  Sd. :  in  1590,  a  chaldron 
of  coals,  9s. J  having  before  been  4». ;  a  pair  of 
men's  shoes,  Is.  6d. ;  a  pair  of  stockings,  2^.  8^. ; 
a  pair  of  silk  stockings,  1/.  18;.;  a  pound  of  gun- 
powder. Is.  Ad.  Imperfect  as  they  are,  these 
memoranda  sufficiently  prove  that  a  great  rise  took 
place  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the 
money  prices  both  of  food  and  of  nearly  all  the 
other  articles  of  life.  In  Stafford's  Dialogue,  pub- 
lished in  1581,  all  the  speakers  agree  in  regard  to 
the  rise  of  prices  that  had  taken  place  in  tiieir 
time.  "  I  am  fain,"  says  the  capper,  '*  to  give 
my  journeymen  twopence  in  a  day  more  than  I 
was  wont  to  do,  and  yet  they  say  tliey  cannot 
sufficiently  live  thereon."  "  Such  of  us,"  says 
the  knight,  "as  do  abide  in  the  country,  still 
cannot,  with  two  hundred  a  year,  keep  that  house 
that  we  might  have  done  with  two  hundred  marks 
but  sixteen  years  past."  "Cannot  you,  neigh- 
bour," he  adds,  addressing  the  farmer,  '\remember 
that,  within  these  thirty  years,  I  could  in  this  town 
buy  the  best  pig  or  goose  that  I  could  lay  my  hand 
on  for  Ad.y  which  now  costeth  12^. ;  a  good  capon 
for  3d.  or  4(i.,  a  chicken  for  Iri.,  a  hen  for  2(i., 
which  now  costeth  me  double  and  triple  the 
money  ?  It  is  likewise  in  greater  ware,  as  in  beef 
and  mutton.  I  have  seen  a  cap  for  l'6d.  as  good 
as  I  can  get  now  for  2; .  6d. ;  of  cloth  ye  have 
heard  how  the  price  is  risen.  Now  a  pair  of  shoes 
cost  12d.,  yet  in  my  time  I  have  bought  a  better 
for  %d.  Now  I  can  get  never  a  horse  shoed  under 
\0d.  or  \2d.^  where  I  have  also  seen  the  common 
price  was  6d." 

But  that  which  is  more  than  anything  else  the 
barometer  of  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes, 
or  great  body  of  the  population,  is  the  heaving  of 
the  mass  of  utter  destitution  which  lies  below  all 
labour.  The  history  of  the  poor  in  England,  as  it 
is  impressed  upon  tlie  ps^s  of  the  Statute  Book, 
also  discloses  many  curious  views  of  the  state  of 
English  Eociety  and  civilization  generally,  in  the 
period  under  review. 

Sir  Thomas  Smith,  in  his  '  Commonwealth  of 
England,'  written  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  says 
that,  of  villains  in  gross,  he  never  knew  any  in 
England  in  his  time,  and  that  of  villains  regardant, 
there  were  so  few  that  they  were  hardly  worth 
mentioning.  Bondmen  or  niefs^  however,  are  still 
occasionally  mentioned  in  the  statutes ;  and,  in  fact, 
instances  of  their  emancipation  occur  even  sub- 
sequent to  the  expiration  of  the  present  period. 
That  pauperism  and  mendicancy,  liowever,  which 
we  have  before  shown  to  have  arisen  out  of  the 
abolition  of  villenage,*  became,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  more  formidable  evil  than  ever.     It  is 

*  See  ante,  pp.  874, 976. 


commonly  assumed  that  the  greater 'part  of  the 
beggary  which  now  inundated  the  countiy  flowed 
from  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  a  large 
portion  of  ihe  revenues  of  which,  it  is  said,  used  to 
be  bestowed  in  feeding  or  giving  alms  to  the  poor. 
A  modern  writer  has  expressed  a  strong  doubt 
**  whether  the  monasteries  generally  had  greatly 
troubled  themselves  with  relieving  poor  that  did 
not  immediately  belong  to  their  own  demesnes," 
and  conceives  the  truth  of  the  matter  to  be 
that  "  the  abbeys  were  more  burdened  with 
the  rich  than  the  poor;"  the  great  men  who 
travelled  from  house  to  house  not  contenting 
themselves  with  having  their  numerous  retinues 
lodged  and  luxuriously  feasted  at  the  expense  of 
their  hosts,  but  often  extorting  a  considerable  pre- 
sent, as  it  was  called,  of  money  or  provisions  from 
the  abbot  at  their  departure.*  But  if  the  mo- 
nasteries really  did  feed  great  numbers  of  the  poor, 
they  probably  by  so  doing  created  and  diffused 
more  poverty  than  they  relieved.  In  feeding  beg- 
gi^rs  they  fed  beggary,  and  spread  the  infection  and 
disease  of  the  idle  and  useless  life  of  the  cloister 
far  beyond  the  monastic  walls.  In  this  way  it  may 
be  true  that  thei^  confiscation  left  a  large  mass  of 
poverty  unprovided  for,  of  which  they  had  been 
wont  to  bear  the  burden,  but  of  which  a  consider- 
able part  probably,  but  for  them,  never  would  have 
existed.  There  was  much  vagrant  mendicancy, 
however,  in  England  long  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  so  early  as  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century  the  evil,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
began  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  legisla- 
ture.t  The  efforts  of  parliament  to  grapple  with 
vagrancy  and  pauperism,  after  being  suspended 
from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
were  renewed  very  soon  after  the  restoration  of  a 
settled  government  under  Henry  VII.  In  1495 
an  act  was  passed  repealing  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  1388,  which  had  directed  vagabonds  to  be 
committed  to  prison,  on  the  ground,  as  it  is  pro- 
fessed in  the  preamble,  that  the  king's  grace 
anxiously  desired  to  reduce  his  subjects  under 
obedience  to  his  laws  by  softer  means  than  by  such 
extreme  rigour  as  that  of  the  existing  law  against 
vagabonds  and  beggars,  who  were  now  accordingly 
ordered  only  to  be  set  in  the  stocks. {  It  may  be 
suspected  that  the  true  reason  of  this  relaxation  of 
the  old  statute  was  what  is  professed  to  have  been 
only  a  secondary  consideration,  namely,  *'  the 
great  charges  for  bringing  of  vagabonds  to  the 
gaols  according  to  the  same  statute,  and  the  long 
abiding  of  them  therein."  With  regard  to  beggars 
not  able  to  work  it  was  ordered  that  they  should 
go,  rest,  and  abide  in  the  hundred  where  they  last 
dwelt,  or  where  they  were  best  known,  or  where 
they  had  been  bom,  *'  there  to  remain  or  abide, 
without  begging  out  of  the  said  hundred."  A 
qualified  license  of  mendicancy,  therefore,  was  now 
given  to  the  impotent  poor.  A  clause  that  follows 
is  curious  as  indicating  a  common  condition  of  one 
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class  of  penons  in  tbis  age ;  it  enacts  that  no  man 
shall  be  excused  for  begging  out  of  his  hundred, 
*'  by  that  he  is  a  clerk  of  one  umversity  or  of  other, 
without  he  show  the  letters  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
university  from  whence  he  sayeth  he  cometh."  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  students  of  either  uniyersity 
might  beg  in  any  part  of  the  country  if  they  had 
the  license  of  their  chancellor.  The  evil  of 
vagrant  pauperism,  however,  continued  to  make 
head  against  the  new  law  as  it  had  done  against 
the  old.  In  1530  we  find  parliament  declaring 
that,  **  in  all  places  throughout  this  realm  of 
England,  vagabonds  and  beggars  have  of  long 
time  increased,  and  daily  do  increase,  in  great  and 
excessive  numbers,  by  the  occasion  of  idleness, 
mother  and  root  of  all  vices,  whereby  hath  in- 
surged  and  sprung,  and  daily  insurgeth  and 
springeth,  continual  thefts,  murders,  and  other 
heinous  offences  and  great  enormities,  to  the  high 
displeasure  of  God,  the  inquietation  and  damage  of 
the  king's  people,  and  to  the  marvellous  disturlxuice 
of  the  common-weal  of  this  realm. "^  In  a  subse- 
quent clause  beggars  are  described  as  now  *'  aug- 
mented and  increased  into  great  routs  and  compa- 
nies.'' In  these  circumstances  it  is  directed  that  die 
impotent  poor  shall  receive  licenses  from  the  justices 
of  the  peace  to  beg  within  certain  limits ;  and  that 
all  men  and  women,  *'  being  whole  and  mighty 
in  body,  and  able  to  labour,"  being  found  vagrant 
and  unable  to  give  an  account  of  how  they  get  their 
living,  shall  be  apprehended  by  the  constables,  tied 
to  the  end  of  a  cart  imked,  and  beaten  with  whips 
through  the  nearest  market-town  or  hamlet,  till 
their  bodies  be  bloody  by  reason  of  such  whipping. 
After  this  the  vagrant  is  ordered  to  be  sent  back  to 
the  place  of  his  birth,  or  where  he  had  last  resided 
for  three  years,  with  a  certificate  of  his  whipping, 
**  there  to  put  himself  to  labour,  like  as  a  true  man 
oweth  to  do.''  Especial  care  is  taken  to  provide 
that  ^  scholars  of  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  that  go  about  begging,  not  being  au- 
thorised under  the  seal  of  the  said  universities  by 
the  commissary,  chancellor,  or  vice-chancellor  of 
the  same,"  as  well  as  fortune-tellers  and  various 
other  suspicious  characters,  shall,  on  conviction 
before  two  justices  of  the  peace,  be  punished  by 
whipping  after  the  manner  before  rehearsed.  AU 
these  attempts,  however,  to  cope  with  the  evil  of 
pauperism  must  have  proved  wholly  ineffectual, 
until  some  legal  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
maintenance  of  paupers  in  some  other  way  than  by 
beggary ;  and,  accordingly,  to  this  point  the  legis- 
lature, liter  having  long  endeavoured  to  shut  its 
eyes  to  the  unpleasant  necessity,  was  driven  at  last 
In  1535  it  was  acknowledged  in  the  preamble  to  a 
new  act,  that  the  act  passed  five  years  before  was 
defective,  **  forasmuch  as  it  was  not  provided  in 
the  said  act  how  and  in  what  wise  the  said  poor 
people  and  sturdy  vagabonds  should  be  ordered  at 
their  repair  and  at  their  coming  into  their  coun- 
tries, nor  how  \he  inhabitants  of  every  hundred 
ahould  be  charged  for  the  relief  of  the  same  poor 
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people,  nor  yet  for  the  setting  and  keeping  in  work 
and  labour  of  the  aforesaid  valiant  vi^bonds."* 
Still,  however,  no  compulsory  assessment  of  parishes 
was  ordered ;  it  was  only  directed  that  the  magis- 
trates of  towns  and  the  churchwardens  of  parishes 
should  '*  in  good  and  charitable  wise  take  such 
discreet  and  convenient  order,  by  gathering  and 
procuring  of  such  charitable  and  voluntary  alms  of 
the  good  Christian  people  within  the  same,  with 
boxes,  every  Sunday,  holiday,  and  other  festival 
day,  or  otherwise  among  themselves,  in  such  good 
and  discreet-wise,  as  the  poor,  impotent,  lame, 
feeble,  sick,  or  diseased  people,  being  not  able  to 
work,  may  be  provided,  holpen,  and  relieved,  so 
that  in  no  wise  they  nor  none  of  them  be  suffered 
to  go  openly  in  begging ;  and  that  such  as  be  lusty, 
or  having  their  lim^  strong  enough  to  labour,  may 
be  daily  kept  in  continual  labour,  whereby  every 
one  of  them  may  get  their  own  substance  and 
living  with  their  own  hands."  To  aid  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  churchwardens,  the  clergy  are  com- 
manded, ^  in  all  and  every  their  sermons,  collec- 
tions, biddings  of  the  beads,  as  in  time  of  aU 
confessions,  and  at  the  making  of  the  wills  or 
testaments  of  any  persons,  at  all  tunes  of  the  year," 
to  exhort  and  stir  the  people  to  be  liberal  in  giving 
their  contributions  towards  the  comfort  and  relief  of 
the  impotent  poor,  and  "  for  the  setting  and  keeping 
to  continual  work  and  labour  of  the  foresaid  ruf- 
fiers,  sturdy  vagabonds,  and  valiant  beggars."  A 
severe  addition  was  now  also  made  to  &e  jpunish- 
ment  of  vagrancy  committed  after  the  individual 
had  been  once  already  whipped ;  it  is  directed  that 
he  shall  not  only  be  whipped  again,  but  ^*also 
shall  have  the  upper  psrt  of  the  gristle  of  his  right 
ear  clean  cut  off,  so  as  it  may  appear  for  a  per- 
petual token  after  that  time  that  he  hath  been  a 
contemner  of  the  good  order  of  the  commonwealth." 
But  this  act  was  soon  found  to  be  of  no  more 
efficacy  than  any  of  those  that  had  preceded  it ;  the 
noxious  plant  of  beggary  and  vagabondage  con- 
tinued to  lift  its  head  and  flourish,  if  possible  with 
ranker  luxuriance  than  before.  '*  Idleness  and 
vagabondry,"  the  parliament  again  declares,  iu 
1 541,  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.,  "  is  the  mother 
and  root  of  all  thefts,  robberies,  and  all  evil  acts 
and  other  mischiefs,  and  the  multitude  of  people 
given  thereto  hath  always  been  here  within  this 
realm  very  great,  and  more  in  number,  as  it  may 
appear,  than  in  other  regions ;  the  which  idleness 
and  vagabondry  all  the  king's  highness*  noble  pro- 
genitors, kings  of  this  realm,  and  this  high  court  of 
parliament,  hath  often  and  with  great  travail  gone 
about  and  assayed  with  godly  acts  and  statutes  to 
repress ;  yet  until  this  our  time  it  hath  not  had 
that  success  which  hath  been  wished ;  but,  partly 
by  foolish  pity  and  mercy  of  them  which  should 
have  seen  the  said  godly  laws  executed,  partly  by 
the  perverse  nature  and  long-accustomed  idleness 
of  the  persons  given  to  loitering,  the  said  godly 
statutes  hitherto  hath  had  small  effect,  and  idle  and 
vagabond  persons  hath  been  suffiBved  to  remain  and 
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inerease,  vad  yetwo  do."*  All  former  acts  afunst 
sturdy  beggan  are  now  repealed,  and  a  new  set  of 
reflations  for  their  treatment  is  laid  down,  after 
being  ushered  in  by  the  profession  of  a  wish  rather  to 
attempt  their  reform  than  their  punishment;  **  if/' 
says  toe  act,  **  they  should  be  punished  by  death, 
whipping,  imprisonment,  or  with  other  corporal 
pain,  it  were  not  without  their  desert,  for  the 
example  of  others,  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
monwealth ;  yet  if  they  could  be  brought  to  be 
made  profitable  and  do  service,  it  were  much  to  be 
wished  and  desired.*'  The  principle  thus  an- 
nounced ia  singularly  enough  carried  out  by  the 
enactment  of  almost  the  severest  and  most  barba- 
rous provisions  on  the  Statute-book.  It  is  enacted, 
in  substance,  that  henceforth  every  person  not  im- 
potent, and  not  having  any  visible  regular  means 
of  livinff,  found  loitering  or  wandering  about,  and 
not  seeldng  woric,  shidl  be  considered  as  a  vaga- 
bond, and  may  be  seized  and  set  to  work  by  any 
one  willing  to  give  him  meat  and  drink  for  his 
services ;  that  if  he  runs  away  from  the  labour  so 

S'ven  him,  he  shall  be  branded  on  the  breast  with 
e  letter  Y  (probably  for  villain),  and  adjudged  to 
be  a  slave  to  his  employer  for  two  years ;  during 
which  time  it  shall  be  lawful  for  his  said  master, 
**  only  giving  the  said  slave  bread  and  water,  or 
small  drink,  and  such  refuse  of  meat  as  he  shall 
think  meet ;"  to  force  him  to  work  "  by  beating, 
chaining,  or  otherwise,  in  such  work  and  labour, 
how  vile  soever  it  be,  as  he  shall  put  him  unto  ;" 
that  if  he  run  away  he  shall  be  branded  on  the  fore- 
head or  the  ball  of  the  cheek  with  the  letter  S,  and 
be  adjudged  a  slave  to  his  master  for  ever;  and, 
finally,  that  if  he  run  away  a  second  time,  he  shall 
be  held  to  be  a  felon,  and  shall  suffer  the  pains  of 
death,  as  other  felons  ought  to  do.  All  beggars' 
children,  male  and  female,  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  fourteen,  it  is  also  enacted,  may  be  taken 
without  consent  of  their  fathers  and  mothers, 
and  either  bound  apprentices  or  put  to  service; 
if  they  run  away  from  their  master,  to  be  on 
their  r&-apprehension  punished  by  him  in  chains 
or  otherwise,  and  used  as  his  slaves  in  all  points, 
till  they  should  attain  the  age  of  twenty-four  if 
males,  or  twenty  if  females.  If  slavery  had  by 
this  time  become  extinct  in  England,  this  was  a 
statute  restoring  it,  in  at  least  as  hideous  a  shape 
as  it  could  well  have  worn  in  the  darkest  ages.  If 
the  new  law  brought  back  slaves,  however,  it  did 
not  diminish  beggars.  Two  years  after  its  enact- 
ment it  was  repealed,  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
notoriously  seen  and  known  that  vagabonds  and 
beggars  continued  daily  to  increase  in  the  realm, 
parSy,  as  it  is  admitted,  by  reason  of  the  extreme 
severity  of  some  of  the  laws  made  against  the  evil 
preventing  their  being  put  in  due  execution.f  Se- 
veral more  acts  followed,  which  do  not  require 
notice,  in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  or  twelve 
years,  till,  in  1562,  the  compulsory  principle  was 
at  length  fairly  introduced  by  authority  being  given 
to  the  justices  in  sessions  to  assess  persons  obsti- 
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nately  refusing  to  ccmtribnte  to  die  relief  of  tke 
poor  in  thehr  towns  or  parishes,  and  to  commit 
them  to  prison  till  they  should  pay  their  assess- 
ments.* But  pauperism  and  beggary,  notwitb* 
standing,  still  remained  unvanquished.  Ten  yean 
after, ''  all  the  parts  of  England  and  Wales."  says 
the  preamble  of  a  new  act,  *'  be  presently  with 
rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars,  exce«iingly 
pestered."t  All  former  acts  were  now  once  more 
repealed;  and  power  was  given  to  the  justices  in 
sessions  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  die 
poor  by  taxing  or  assessing  all  the  inhabitsnts  of 
the  localities  in  which  the  said  poor  should  be 
settled — substantially  the  principle  upon  which 
English  legislation  on  the  subject  of  pauperism  has 
ever  since  proceeded.  At  the  same  time,  this 
new  act  restored  no  small  part  of  the  severity  of 
the  atrocious  law  of  1547;  it  directed  thst  any 
beggar  convicted  of  being  a  vagabond  should,  after 
being  grievously  whipt,  be  burnt  through  the 
gristle  of  the  right  ear  with  a  hot  iron  of  the  com- 
pass of  an  inch  about,  unless  some  person  should 
agree  to  take  him  as  a  senrant--of  course  without 
wages — ^for  a  year ;  that  if  he  twice  ran  away  from 
such  master,  he  should  be  adjudged  a  felon ;  and 
that  if  he  ran  away  a  third  time,  he  should  **  suffer 
pains  of  death  and  loss  of  land  and  goods,  as  a 
felon  without  allowance  or  benefit  of  deigy  or 
sanctuary."  Such  was  the  humanity  of  the  law, 
and  such  the  civilization  of  the  public  sentiment  in 
England  within  thirty  years  of  the  close  of  the 
present  period.  Even  the  impotent  poor,''it  is  de- 
clared, shall  be  deemed  vagaoonds,  and  sufier  the 
punishments  set  forth  in  the  act  in  all  points,  if 
they  shall  leave  their  settlements  or  the  places  ap- 
pointed for  their  residence  by  the  justices.  One  of 
the  clauses  of  this  act  is  curious  for  the  enumenh 
tion  it  contains  of  the  various  descriptions  of  per- 
sons coming  under  the  definition  of  rogues,  v^a- 
bonds,  and  sturdy  beggars.  Among  Acm  are  idle 
persons  going  about  using  subtle  mft  and  unlaw- 
ful games  or  plays,  or  feigning  themselves  to  ha?e 
knowledge  in  physiognomy,  palmistry,  or  other 
abused  sciences ;  and  all  fencers,  bearwards,  commoa 
players  in  interludes,  and  minstrels  not  belonging 
to  any  peer  of  the  realm,  jugglers,  pedlers,  linkers, 
and  petty  chapmen,  wandering  abroad  without  a 
license  from  two  justices  of  the  peace.  Nor  are  the 
scholars  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge going  about  be^ng  without  autiiority  from 
their  chancellor,  yet  forgotten.  Nay,  in  1591,  in 
a  new  act  '*  for  punishment  of  rogues,  vagabonds, 
and  sturdy  be^;ars,"  we  still  find  **  persons  cslling 
themselves  scholars  going  about  begging'  plsad 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  those  to  whom  the  act  is 
intended  to  apply.J  From  this  date,  however,  die 
legislation  respecting  paupers  begins  to  sqwrate 
itself  from  that  respecting  rogues  and  vagabonds. 
While  rates  were  now  to  be  raised  by  the  church- 
wardens in  every  parish  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
former,§  the  latter  were  ordered  to  1)e  sent  to  the 
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house  of  correction.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add, 
in  conclusion,  that  the  plan  of  maintaining  and 
finding  employment  for  the  poor  by  parochial 
assessments,  was  in  1601  matured  and  perma- 
nently established  by  the  celebrated  act  entitled 
the  43rd  of  Elizabeth,  chap.  2,  which  remained 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  system  of  our  poor-laws 
down  to  the  recent  great  change. 

The  great  fact  thus  brought  out  of  the  terrific  and 
irrepressible  character  of  the  pauperism  of  the 
sixteenth  century  concurs  with  the  general  tenour  of 
the  other  recorded  facts  that  bear  upon  the  ques- 
tion in  drawing  us  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was 
in  England  the  age  of  the  advancement  of  the 
middle  classes  much  more  than  of  the  labouring 
population.  It  may  be  doubted  if  the  spread  of 
manufactures  which  decidedly  elevated  the  former 
did  more  for  the  latter  than  enable  them  to  main- 
tain themselves  in  the  actual  (not  the  relative) 
position  they  had  previously  held,  if  it  did  even  so 
much.  Their  wages,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
seem  to  have  given  them  hardly  so  great  a  com- 
mand over  the  necessaries  of  life  at  the  close  of  the 
period  as  they  had  at  its  commencement  They 
fed,  as  we  have  seen,  throughout  the  whole  of  it  a 
rolling  and  constantly  widening  torrent  both  of 
pauperism  and  of  crime.  The  vast  amount  of  the 
disorder  and  lawlessness  which  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  may  be  judged  of  from  the  facts  which 
Harrison  states,  that  Henry  yill.,in  the  course  of 
his  reign,  hanged  of  robbers,  thieves,  and  vaga- 
bonds, no  fewer  than  seventy-two  thousand,  and 
that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  a 
year  seldom  passed  in  Vhich  three  or  four  hun- 


dred criminals  were  not  sent  to  the  gallows.*  But 
this  was  by  no  means  the  sum  to^  of  the  penal 
work  that  had  to  be  done  by  the  law.  In  the  year 
1596,  according  to  the  statement  of  a  justice  of 
peace  of  the  county  of  Somerset,  which  has  been 
preserved  by  Strype,  forty  persons  were  ezex^uted 
in  that  county  alone,  thirty-five  burnt  in  the  hand, 
and  thirty- seven  whipped;  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  others,  apprehended  for  robbery,  theft, 
and  other  felonies,  were  discharged  and  again  let 
loose  upon  the  public,  though  nearly  all  of  them 
were  probably  as  desperate  characters  as  those  who 
suffered;  yet,  after  all,  the  number  of  felonies 
committed  in  the  country  during  the  year  had  been 
at  least  five  times  as  many  as  were  brought  to  trial. 
Other  counties,  the  account  adds,  were  in  no  better 
condition  than  Somersetshire,  and  many  even  in  a 
worse ;  there  were  in  every  county  three  or  four 
hundred  able-bodied  vagabonds  who  lived  by  theft 
and  rapine,  and  who  sometimes  assembled  in 
troops  to  the  number  of  sixty,  and  committed  spoil 
on  the  inhabitants.  The  magistrates,  in  fact,  were 
overawed  by  the  threats  and  confederated  strength 
of  these  ruffians,  and  were  deterred  from  putting 
the  law  in  force  against  them.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived from  all  this,  that  the  "  merry  England''  of 
the  days  of  Elizabeth  was  in  some  respects  rather 
a  terrible  country  to  live  in — and  that  the  courtly 
and  literary  splendour,  which  makes  the  sunny 
foreground  of  the  picture  it  has  spread  before  the 
imagination  of  all  of  us,  is  set  off,  when  the  whole 
is  uncovered,  by  no  small  force  of  contrast  in  the 
black  barbaric  gloom  of  the  other  parts. 
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